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REPORT 


SECTION  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

We  have  described  in  our  Report  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  the  objects  of  the  inquiry* 
Mr.  Chamberlain  requested  us  to  undertake,  and  the  procedure  and  method  of  investigation  which 
we  adopted.  Since  the  publication  of  that  Report  we  have  collected  much  additional  information, 
and  have  now  almost  completed  the  hearing  of  evidence  relating  to  other  trades,  including  Agriculture, 
and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  report  on  the  following  Textile  industries  : —  Textile  Industries. 

Cotton  Lace 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Carpets 

Silk  Hosiery 
Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute 

In  making  this  report  we  have  kept  in  view  the  general  results  of  our  inquiry  into 
other  trades. 

We  found  that  the  method  of  inquiry  we  adopted  in  regard  to  Iron  and  Steel  was,  on  the 
whole,  applicable  to  the  Textile  Industries.  It  was,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  re-organise,  but  in 
view  of  our  experience  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  that  method  with  greater  thoroughness. 
The  Textile  Industries  are  exceedingly  varied  in  character  and  highly  specialised,  and  throughout 
our  inquiry  we  have  derived  great  advantage  from  the  fact  that  we  were  in  touch  with  practical 
experts  engaged  in  these  industries,  who  have  given  their  assistance  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
We  constituted  a  special  committee  by  adding  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  the  representatives 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Textile  Industries,  and  other  members  of  those  industries  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Commission.1  All  members  of  this  Committee  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  Committee  on 
when  the  Textile  Industries  are  under  consideration.  The  Committee,  fully  constituted,  was  as  Textiles. 
follows  : — 

3  Mr.  FREDERICK  BAYNES  (John  Baynes,  Cotton  Manufacturer,  Cecily  Bridge,  Furthergate 
and  Knuzden  Brook  Mills,  Blackburn  ;  Baynes  &  Dixon,  Manchester  ;  Director  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company). 

2  The  Right  Hon.  CHARLES  BOOTH,  F.R.S. 

3  Mr.  J.  HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH  (John  Birchenough  &  Sons,  Silk  Manufacturers,  Macclesfield  ; 

President  of  the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  Special  Trade  Commissioner  of 
the  Government  to  South  Africa,  &c.). 

'-  Sir  VINCENT  CAILLARD. 

3  Mr.  JOHN  A.  CORAH  (Cooper,  Corah  &  Sons,  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  Leicester). 

Mr.  JOHN  B.  DON  (Don  Brothers,  Buist  &  Co.,  Flax  and  Jute  Spinners  and  Weavers, 
Dundee). 

'    S>  '>•   V"l.    I      ''!ho    Iron     and    Steel    Ti;id,  s'i.  paragraphs     1-16,   89,  '.lit.      The    olijcrts    of    till-    Commission    H1T>    as 

followa  :-  "  To  c  \,tmine  the  iisi-al  pioposals  which  Mr.  I  'haiiil>i  rhiin  li  is  submitted  to  tlir  country  :  and  to  icpoit  MS  to 
(A)  their  proKihli  .11, ,  t  un  pre.-!  nt  com  li!  ions  :  (11)  whet  In  -i  any  modifications  are  desiiablo,  and,  it'  so,  what  should  lie 
the  nature  of  gnch  modifications,  having  due  regard  to  the  ^-oneral  interests  <>>'  the  community;  'c)thcl>est  way  in 
which,  where  (here  are  conflicting  interests,  tin  >sc  intercuts  <  ;m  be  harmonised  :  (n)  what  duties,  if  .-my,  should  be 
n,  iiumrnded." 

1  So.'  Hull's-  of  1'rocodure,  Rr/iort,   IV.  /..  /m, •>////•»/!/!  SO. 

2  Members  of  the  ( 'onimission  iiml  of  the.  General  Purposes  Committee. 

3  Members  of  the  Commission. 


Association). 
5  Mr.  F.  LEVERTON^HARRIS,  M.P. 

*  Sir  ALEXANDER  HENDERSON,  Bart.,  M.P. 

*  Sir  ROBERT  HERBERT,  G.C.B.  (Chairman  of  the  Commission).* 


(Kaye  *  Stewart,  Wool.en  Manufacturers,  Broad- 
field  Mills,  Huddersfield). 
M,  I. 

Indust^;    Vice  President,  Society  of  Dyers 


Mr  ™,   Dean   dough   Mill,  Halifax  (John  Crossley  *  Sons,  Ltd.,  Carpet 

•  Manufacturers,  Dean  Clough  Mills,  Halifax). 

•"-  SS5£M£  ss. 


in-Wharfdale,  Leeds). 

2  Mr    ALFRED  MOSELEY,  C.M.G. 

*  Mr.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission). 

Mr  JONATHAN  PEATE,  Nunroyd  House,  Guiseley,  near  Leeds  (J.,  J.  L.  &  C.  Peate,  Cloth 
'  Manufacturers,  Nunroyd  Mills,  Guiseley,  near  Leeds). 

3  Mr    R    H.  READ.,  Wilmont,  Dunmurry,  Co.  Antrim    Ireland  (Chairman  and  Managing 

Director,  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast). 
Mr    A    J    SANDERSON,  Knowe  Park,  Galasbiels,  (P.  &  R   Sanderson,  Manufacturen 

'  Tweeds   Worsted  and  Flannel  Suitings,  &c,,  Galashiels 

Mr    Mu'HAKL   TOMKINSON,   Franc-he   Hall,   Kidderminster  (Tomkinson  &  Adam,  Carpet 
M     Manufiturers      Kidderminster;      Chairman,     Axminster     Carpet      Manufacturers 

Association  of  Great  Britain). 

We  have    also    received  valuable    assistance  from  many  important  Lancashire  firms    who 
have  given  information    in  regard  to  technical  points  which  have  arisen  during  the 

inquiry. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Textile  Committee,  we  decided  upon  the  plan  to  be  pui 
in  obtaining  and  tabulating  information  on  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

Officia.  Returns,  Statistical    Returns..    Books    and    Reports.-We    have    already     pointed    out 

amount    of    information    bearing    upon    the    subjects    of    our    inquiry    contained    in 
returns    of    British    and    Foreign    Governments.      In    relation    to    the    Textile    Industries 
returns  are  particularly  full.      Those  relating  to  cotton  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete 
But    owing    partly    to    the    incompleteness    of     the    returns    in    earlier    years,    pa, 
different  methods  of  tabulation  and  classification  adopted  here  and  abroad,  partly  t 
changes  in  the  industries  concerned,  we  have  not  infrequently  found  it  necessary  to  ask  f 
undertake  elaborate  calculations  in  order  to  supplement  official  statistics  and  bring  out 
significance.     In  this  connection  we  have  found  the  statistical  publications  of  private  f 
as  Messrs  T  Ellison  &  Co.,  of  great  service.     In  foreign  countries,  great  attention  ha*  for  man; 
been  given  to  the  Textile  Industries,  monographs  on  which  have  been  published  either  sepan 
or  in  scientific  journals  and  periodicals.     \\<-  have,  from  time  to  time.juring  the  course  of  ou 
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inquiry,  considered  memoranda  based  upon  such  materials.  But  official  statistics  and  the  other 
materials  we  have  mentioned,  do  not,  taken  alone,  furnish  data  for  estimating  the  changes  which 
have  in  recent  years  affected  the  Textile  Industries.  At  best  they  supply  a  provisional  basis  for 
discussion  by  practical  experts  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  industries.  We  have,  there- 
fore, submitted  all  the  tables  which  have  been  compiled,  and  the  provisional  conclusions  they 
suggest,  to  the  Textile  Committee  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  industries,  and  obtained 
additional  information  in  response  to  Forms  of  Inquiry  and  from  witnesses  who  have  given 
evidence. 

Returns  made  in  Response  to  Forms  of  Inquiry.— The  Forms  of  Inquiry  which  we  issued   Forms  of  4 

relating  to  the  Textile  Industries*  were  as  follows  : —  Inquiry. 

Form  No.  1  (issued  to  all  Manufacturers). 

Form  No.  2  (issued  to  Merchants). 

Form  No.  7  (issued  to  Textile  Manufacturers). 

Replies  to  these  forms,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  were  received  from  every  district 
where  the  Textile  Industries  are  carried  on,  and  from  firms— both  large  and  small- 
engaged  in  every  branch  of  those  industries  ;  they  were,  therefore,  thoroughly  representative  in 
character.  Of  the  manufacturers  making  response,  many  point  out  that  since  their  trade  is 
conducted  wholly,  or  to  a  large  extent,  through  merchants,  they  cannot  give  exact  information  as 
to  the  export  trade.  For  this  reason  they  seldom  give  any  clear  indication  of  the  measures  they 
would  advocate  for  the  improvement  of  the  Textile  Industries,  but  confine  themselves  to  statements 
of  fact  with  regard  to  the  branch  or  branches  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  merchants,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  replied  to  our  inquiries,  while  rarely  in  a  position  to  give  statistics  other  than 
those  derived  from  official  sources,  have  made  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  official  figures.  The  combination  of  the  replies  from  manufacturers  and  merchants  has 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  estimating  how  far  the  tendencies  shown  in  the  statistical  tables 
are  normal  in  character,  or  due  to  merely  temporary  causes. 

t  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  by  the  responding  firms.  Analysis  of  Replies.  5 
In  many  cases  this  information  is  not  given,  sometimes  owing  to  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
responding  firms  to  supply  the  figures  ;  sometimes  because  the  replies  are  based  upon  experience 
in  several  mills.  The  replies  of  some  firms  have  taken  the  form  of  statements  or  memoranda  on 
points  suggested  by  the  questions.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  workpeople  employed 
by  the  firms  who  have  answered  the  question  on  that  subject,  but  does  not  include  any  estimate 
of  the  number  employed  by  those  who  have  made  no  statement  on  the  subject. 

Analysis  of  Textile  Forms. 

Market.  No.  of  Kesjjonding  Finns.  No.  of  Employees. 

Home,  Foreign  and  Colonial         . .  482  . .                  182,668 

Home  and  Foreign           ..         ..  129  31*491 

Home  and  Colonial          . .         . .  101  23,'l35 

Foreign  and  Colonial        . .          . .  16  3J21 

Home           174  16,'270 

Foreign        12  ..                      1,557 

Colonial       ........  7  1  641 

Not  stated 20  11J580 

942  272,073 

*  Th.  .1    Kanis  uro  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


Sizo  of  Kirm  (Employees).  No.  of  Responding  Firms.  Ko.  of  Employees. 

1-50                      193  -.  4,868 

51-100                                         ..  150  ..  11,101 

101-500                                       ..  429  ..  106,697 

501-1,000 76  ..  51,427 

1,001  and  upwards                      ..  ••  97,98 

No.  not  stated 48 

942  272,073 

Nearly  all  the  tables  printed  in  this  report  were  in  draft,  and  the  replies  to  the  forms  were 
tabulated  before  we  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses.  Our  preliminary  consideration  of  these 
materials  suggested  the  points  on  which  further  information  was  required.*  We  then  invited 
representative  witnesses,  irrespective  of  their  views  on  fiscal  reform,  to  come  before  us  and  give 
evidence  on  these  points,  and  on  any  others  upon  which  they  desired  to  give  information. 

The  following  were  among  the  Witnesses  examined  in  regard  to  the  Cotton  Industry. 
Other  Witnesses  who  assisted  in  the  inquiry  did  not  for  various  reasons  desire  their  names 
published,  and  over  200  manufacturers  and  merchants  made  written  statements. 

6     Cotton  Witnesses.     COTTON:— 

Mr.  FREDK.  BAYNES  (John  Baynes,  Cotton  Manufacturer,  Cecily  Bridge,  Furthergate  and  Knu/.dtn 

Brook  Mills,  Blackburn  ;   Baynes  &  Dixon,  Merchants,  Manchester  ;   Director,  London  &  North 

Western  Railway  Co.). 
Mr.  ALFRKD  BUTTERWORTH  (Alfred  Buttcrworth  &  Son,  Cotton  Spinners  and  Wea\ers,  Hollimvood, 

Lanes.). 
Mr.  JOHN  P.  DIXON  (Baynes  &  Dixon,  Merchants,  Manchester  ;   John  Baynes,  Cotton  Manufacturer, 

Cecily  Bridge,  Furtliergatc  and  Knuzden  Brook  Mills,  Blackburn). 
Mr.  CHARLES  ECKERSLEY  (Caleb  Wright  &  Co.,  Cottcn  Spinners,  Tyldcsley,  Lams.  ;    Director,  Fine 

Cotton  Spinners'  &  Doublcrs'  Association,  Ltd.). 
Sir  WILLIAM  HOULDSWORTH,  Bait.,  M.P.  (Fine  Crttcn  Spinners'  &  DoubK  is'  ASH  riatii  n.  Lid.,  (;,  St. 

James's  Square.  Manchester). 
Mr.  DAVID  MARRIAGE  (Marriage  &  Pinncck,  Ltd.,  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  American  Cotton, 

Chorley  and  Blackburn). 

Mr.  C.  E.  MIDDLE-TON  (T.  Middleton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Cotton  Woven  Fabrics 
and  Cotton  Yarn  Dyers,  Adlineton,  Lanes.). 

Mr.  DK  F.  PENNKFATHtR  (Cottcn  Merchant.  Tithebain  Street,  Liverpool). 

Mr.  F.  B.  Ross  (Malcolm  Ross  &  Sons,  Merchants,  Crcmford  Court,  Manchester  ;  The  Record  Mill  Co.. 
Cottcn  Spinners,  Newton-le-Willnws  ;  Lucas,  Ltd.,  Handkerchief  Manufacturers,  Blackburn 
and  Darwen  ;  Thomas  Rhodes,  Ltd.,  Manufacturers  of  Cottcn  Printing  Cloth,  Manchester). 

ij  The  names  of  Witnesses   examined  in  regard  to  other  textile  trades  will  be   given  in  the 

parts  of  the  Report  dealing  with  these  trades. 


SECTION   II.— RELATIVE  POSITION   OF   THE   BRITISH  COTTON   INDUSTRY. 

8      Relative  Position  of  With  a  view  to  showing  as  clearly  as  possible  the  present  position  of  the  British  Cotton 

Cotton  Industry.  Industry,  we  give  below  a  series  of  tables  based  upon  (i.)  the  official  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  ;  (ii.)  the  statistical  abstracts  for  the  principal  and  other  foreign 
countries  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  official  returns  of  the  respective  countries  :  and 
(iii.)  the  cotton  circulars  issued  annually  by  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  All  quantities  and 
values  have  been  converted  to  English  equivalents  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 


*  Tin-  ilra ft  i|\n-K(ions  for  witnesses  ;irr  priiiliil  in  the  Ajvprmlix. 


In  Tables  1  and  2,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  respectively,  is  shown. 


TABLE  1. — Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Raw  Cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  and  Table  1.— Con- 
the  United  States  (in  million  cwts.)  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  periods.  sumption  of  Cotton. 
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Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

Continent 

United  States. 

Total. 

1876-80 

11-20 

9-17 

6-13 

26-50 

1881-85 

12-88 

11-76 

7-66 

32-30 

1886-90 

13-75 

13-98 

9-05 

36-78 

1891-95 

14-11 

17-02 

11-26 

42-39 

1896-1900 

15-05 

20-11 

14-03 

49-22 

1901 

14-32 

21-30 

15-80 

51-42 

1902 

15-07 

22-10 

17-83                  55-00 

1903 

13-90 

23-69 

16-53                  54-12 

1904 

13-99 

22-27 

18-92 

55-18 

In  the  following  diagram,  the  above  figures  are  re-stated  in  graphic  form : — 


Fio.  1. — Annual  Consumption  of  Raw  Cotton.    (See  Table  1.) 


Figure  1. 
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11     T.M.    2.-R.WU.  TABLE  2,-Percentage  of  Raw  Cotton  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  the  United 
Consumption  of  States  respectively,  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  periods. 

Cotton. 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

Continent. 

United  States. 

Total. 

1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896-1900 
1901 
1902 

42-25 
39-88 
37-38 
33-28 
30-55 
27-84 
27-40 

34-50 
36-41 
38-00 
40-16 
40-85 
41-42 
40-20 

23-25 
23-71 
24-62 
26-56 
28-60 
30-74 
32-40 

100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 

1903 

25-70                   43-80 

30-50 

100-00 

1904 

25-35                   40-36 

34-29 

100-00 

12      Figure   2. 


In  the  following  diagram  these  figures  are  re-stated  in  graphic  form:— 

FIG.  2.— Percentage  of  Eaw  Cotton  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent  and  the 

United  States.     (See  Table  2.) 
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Conclusions  at  to 

Cotton 

Consumption. 


We  consider  later  with  what  limitations  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  a  satisfactory  index 
of  the  state  of  the  cotton  industry.     The  above  figures  establish  the  following  conclusions  :— 

(1)  Whereas  in  the  period  1876-80  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 

Kingdom  exceeded  that  of  the  Continent  by  2,030,000  cwts.  and  that  of  the  United  States  by 

5,070,000  cwts.,  in  the  period  1901-4  the  annual  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 

«.         less  than  that  of  the  Continent  by  8,020,000  cwts.,  and  of  the  United  States  by  2,950,000  cwts. 


(2)  The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  period  1901-1904  exceeds  that  of 
the  period  1876-80  by 

3,120,000  cwts.,  or  27-8  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
13,170,000  cwts.,  or  143   per  cent,  on  the  Continent ;  and 
11,140,000  cwts.,  or  182   per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Continent  of  Europe  shows  the  greatest  absolute  increase  ;   the  United  States 
the  greatest  proportionate  increase.    In  both  cases,  the  increase  is  continuous,  and  in  each 
period  the  average  consumption  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  immediately 
preceding  period.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  consumption  has 
fluctuated,  but  within  narrow  limits,  and  in  1904  was  practically  the  same  as  in  1886-90. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  first  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  Continent  in  1886-90,  and  of  the  United  States  in  1901,  is  now  25-35  per  cent, 
of  all  the  cotton  required  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  against  42-25  per  cent,  in  1876-80. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Continent,  during  the  same  interval,  has  risen  from  34-50  per  cent, 
to  40-36  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  from  23-25  per  cent,  to  34-29  per  cent. 

(5)  The  percentage  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  has  thus  fallen  16-90  points,  while 
the  percentage  taken  by  the  Continent  has  increased  by  5-86  points,  and  by  the  United  States 
11-04  points. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cotton  industry  as  to  the  significance  of  these   Relation  to 
figures.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  relative  decline  of  the  British  consumption  of  cotton  8P'nninS  Counts. 
is  due  to  the  tendency  to  spin  finer  counts  of  yarn.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
relative  proportions   of  fine,  medium  and  coarse  counts  have  not  so  materially  altered  during 
recent  years  as  to  explain  the  decline  of  the  British  consumption  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  used  by  the  fine  spinners  is  mainly  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian,  and  if  the  finer  counts 
of  yarn  have  proportionally  so  gained  upon  the  medium  and  coarse  counts  as  to  affect  materially 
the  figures  of  consumption,  the  change  should  be  reflected  in  the  statistics  relating  to  the  sources 
of  the  supply  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  the  Continent  and 
the  United  States. 
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TABLE  3. — Sources  of  supply  of  Eaw  Cotton  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the   Continent  Table  3.— Sources       15 


and  the  United  States  (in  million  cwts.). 


of  Supply  of  Cotton. 


Period. 

America. 

Brazil. 

W.  India. 

E.  India. 

Egypt. 

Total. 

1876-80 

19-94 

•39 

•14 

3-63 

2-40 

26-50 

1881-85 

24-26 

•48 

•10 

4-85 

2-61 

32-30 

1886-90 

28-30 

•47 

•12 

5-20 

2-69 

36-78 

1891-95 

33-70 

•45 

•12 

4-05 

4-07 

42-39 

1896-1900 

41-01 

•22 

•14 

2-68 

5-14 

49-19 

1901 

43-27 

•14 

•10 

2-87 

5-04 

51-42 

1902 

45-48 

•66 

•20 

2-78 

5-88 

55-00 

1903 

43-85 

•53 

•20 

4-61 

4-93 

54-12 

1904 

44-92 

•27 

•19 

4-54 

5-27 

55-18 

16      Fifurt  3. 


In  the  following  diagram  these  figures  are  re-stated  in  graphic  form : — 

FIG.  3.— Sources  of  Raw  Cotton  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent  and  the  United 

States. 
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Table  4.— Relative    TABLE  4. — Percentage  of  the  total  Raw  Cotton  supply  contributed  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States  by  each  of  the  undermentioned  countries  in  the  given  periods. 


Period. 

America. 

Brazil. 

W.  India. 

E.  India. 

Egypt. 

Total. 

1876-80 

75-24 

1-47 

•53 

13-70 

9-06 

100-00 

1881-85 

75-10 

1-49 

•31 

15-02 

8-08 

100-00 

1886-90 

76-94 

1-28 

•33 

14-14 

7-31 

100-00 

1891-95 

79-48 

1-10 

•28 

9-54 

9-60 

100-00 

1896-1900 

83-38 

•45 

•28 

5-43 

10-46 

100-00 

1901 

84-17 

•27 

•19 

5-57 

9-80 

100-00 

1902 

82-68 

1-20 

•36 

5-05 

10-71 

100-00 

1903 

81-00 

•99 

•37 

8-52 

9-12 

100-00 

1904 

81-40 

•49 

•34 

8-23 

9-54 

100-00 

In  the  following  diagram  these  figures  are  re-stated  in  graphic  form  :— 

FIG  4. — Percentage  of  supply  of  Raw  Cotton  contributed  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oontine:  t   Figure  4. 
and  the  United  States  by  the  United  States,  East  India  and  Egypt. 
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These  Hgures  show  that  Conclusions  as  to 

(1)  Of  the  total  average  annual  consumption  of  26,500,000  cwts.  in  Europe  and  America  Cotton  Supply, 
in  the  period  1876-80,  no  less  than  19,940,000  cwts.,  or  upwards  of  75  per  cent.,  was  grown 

in  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  the  period  1901-1904  the  total  consumption  rose  to  53,930,000  cwts.  per  annum, 
of  which  44,380,000  cwts.,  or  82  per  cent.,  was  grown  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  consumption  of  American  cotton  has  grown  by  24,440,000  cwts.,  or  89  per  cent, 
of  the  total  increase  in  the  requirements  of  Europe  and  America. 

(4)  In  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  has  thus  just  maintained  its  original  proportions. 

(5)  Exported  East  Indian  cotton  has,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  diminish,  and  has  fallen 
from  13'70  per  cent,  to  6-85  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  Europe  and  America. 

(6)  West  Indian  and  Brazilian  cotton   has  reached   Europe  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  only,  and  the  supply  has  tended  to  diminish  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the 
total  requirements. 

We  now  show  how  the  consumption  of  varioua  descriptions  of  cotton  has  altered  in  recent 
years  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
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20      Table  5.     British 
Consumption  of 
Various  Cottons. 


TABLE    5. — Average   Annual  Consumption  of  various  descriptions  of   Raw  Cotton  in  the  United 

Kingdom  (in  thousand  cwts.). 


Period. 

American. 

Brazilian. 

Egyptian. 

Peruvian,  &c. 

E.  Indian. 

Total. 

1877-80 

8,580 

270 

1,305 

73 

724 

10,952 

*1881-85 

9,850 

352 

1,498 

58 

1,082 

12,840 

1886-90 

10,920 

352 

1,514 

58 

847 

13,691 

1891-95 

11,539 

263 

1,994 

62 

322 

14,180 

1896-1900 

12,366 

116 

2,255 

77 

146 

14,960 

1901 

12,250 

107 

2,107 

62 

178 

14.704 

1902 

11,687 

456 

2,312 

99 

62 

14,617 

1903 

11,062 

295 

2,160 

62 

303 

13,882 

1904 

10,602 

199 

2,596 

110 

447 

13,954 

21      Figure  5. 


•Average  of  four  years— 1881,  1883-5. 

The  great  fluctuations  in  the  figures  relating  to  East  Indian  cotton  are  due  to  the 
changes  in  the  prices  ruling  for  American  cotton,  among  other  causes.  When  American  cotton 
rules  high  in  price  the  importation  of  East  Indian  cotton  tends  to  increase,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  following  diagram  these  figures  are  reduced  to  graphic  form  : — 

FIG.  5. — Sources  of  Raw  Cotton  Supply  for  British  requirements. 
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TABLE  6 — Percentage  of  various  descriptions  of  Kaw  Cotton  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Table  6. —  22 

Relative  Con- 


American. 

Brazilian. 

Egyptian. 

Peruvian. 

£.  Indian. 

Total. 

1877-80 

78-3 

2'5 

11-9 

•7 

6-6 

100-0 

1881-85 

76-7 

2-7 

11-7 

•5 

8-4 

100-0 

1886-90 

79-8 

2-6 

11-0 

•4 

6-2 

100-0 

1891-95 

81-4 

1-9 

14-0 

•4 

2-3 

100-0 

1896-1900               82-7 

•8 

15-0 

•5 

1-0 

100-0 

1901 

83-3 

•7 

14-4 

•4 

1-2 

100-0  |  \ 

1902 

80-0 

3-1 

15-8 

•7 

•4 

100-0 

1903 

79-7 

2-1 

15-5 

•5 

2-2 

100-0 

1904 

76-0 

1-4 

18-6 

•8 

3-2 

100-0 

sumption  of 
Various  Cottons. 


In  the  following  diagram  these  figures  are  re-stated  in  graphic  form  :  — 

FIG.    6. 

PERCENTAGES    OF    VARIOUS    DESCRIPTIONS    OF 
COTTON    CONSUMED    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 
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Conclusions  as  to 

Cotton 
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Test  of 
Consumption 
per  Spindle. 


Table  7.     Number 
of  Spindles. 


(1)  These  figures  show  that   British   spinners   have  increased  their  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  the  years  1901-1904  by  2,800,000  tons  per  annum,  or  33  per  cent,  over 
the  period  1877-1880. 

(2)  They  also  show  that  the  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  increased  by  989,000 
cwts.  per  annum,  or  75  per  cent.,  and  of  Egyptian  and  South  American  cotton  jointly  by  983,000 
cwts.  per  annum,  or  60  per  cent. 

(3)  The  proportions  of  American  and  other  cottons  entering  into  consumption  have 
changed  slightly.    In  1877-80  American  cotton  averaged  78-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  British 
consumption  ;  in  the  years  1901-1904  this  proportion  had  risen  to  79-8  per  cent. 

We  now  apply  the  further  test  of  number  of  spindles  and  the  consumption  of  cotton  per 
spindle.  In  calculating  the  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle,  we  have  taken  spinning  spindles 
alone,  since  doubling  is  entirely  distinct  from  spinning,  and  to  add  together  spinning  and  doubling 
spindles  is  inadmissible. 

TABLE  7. — Number  of  Spindles  at  various  dates*  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

Number  of  Spindles. 

Spinning. 

Doubling. 

1874       
1878       
1885       
1890       
1903       
1904  (estimated) 

37,515,772 
39,527,920 
40,120,451 
40,511,934 
43,905,232 
47,000,000 

4,366,017 
4,678,770 
4,228,470 
3,992,885 
3,952,424 
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Table  8.— 
Consumption  per 
Spindle. 


*  All  the  dates  within  the  period  under  review  for  which  there  are  official  figures  are  included. 

Thus  the  number  of  spinning  spindles  has  increased  by  17  per  cent,  in  about  30  years,  while  the 
number  of  doubling  spindles  has  decreased  nearly  10  per  cent. 

TABLE  8. — Consumption  of  Cotton  per  Spindle. 


Cotton  consumed 

Spindles 

Ibs. 

Years. 

(in  million  Ibs.) 

(in  millions). 

per  Spindle( 

1874   

1266  (1238) 

37-52 

33-8  (33-0) 

1878   

1176  (1446) 

39-53 

29-8  (36-6) 

1885   

1330  (1451) 

40-12 

33-2  (36-2) 

1890   .. 

1656  (1587) 

40-51 

40-9  (39-2) 

1903   

1556  (1685) 

43-91 

35-4  (38-4) 

28      Conclusion. 


NOTE.  —  The  figures  in  brackets  arc  the  average's  for  the  periods  of  five  years,  of  which  the  years  1874,  1878,  &C., 
are  the  middle  years  ;   in  the  case  of  1903  the  average  is  for  three  years. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  thus  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  from  1874 
to  1890  ;  and  since  1890  a  slight  tendency  to  diminish.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  period  1874 
to  1903,  while  the  spindles  have  increased  by  6,390,000,  or  11'7  per  cent.,  the  cotton  consumed 
has  increased  by  290  million  Ibs.,  or  23*7  per  cent.  Thus  the  average  consumption  of  cotton 
per  spindle  has  increased  by  T6  Ibs.  per  annum,  or  by  4'7  per  cent.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  by  taking  the 
average  consumption  in  the  periods  of  five  years  of  which  the  several  years  in  question  are 
middle  years,  the  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  increased  by  6'2  Ibs.,  or  18'7  per  cent. 


from  1874  to  1890,  and  diminished  by  0*8  Ibs.,  or  2'6  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1903.*  Taking 
these  figures  in  conjunction  with  the  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton,  it  is 
clear  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  fine  spinning  since  1890,  but  in  estimating  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures  as  a  whole  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  are  influenced 
by  short  time,  operating  in  one  direction,  and  the  increased  speeds  of  machinery,  operating 
in  the  contrary  direction. 


With  the  view  of  further  analysing  the  present  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  we  now  con-   Test  of  Marginal 

of  Prices. 


sider  the  margin  between  the  average  price  of  middling  American  cotton  in  Liverpool,  and  the  average  E 
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price  of  exported  yarns  and  piece  goods.  Of  the  total  production  of  cotton  goods  more  than  80  per 
cent,  is  exported  (see  below  Table  14,  ^f  40).  Hence,  any  great  and  fundamental  change  affecting 
the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole  should  be  shown  in  these  figures. 

TABLE  9. — Average  Price  of  Middling  American  Cotton  in  Liverpool,  and  of  Exported  Cotton  Yarns  Table  9. 

and  Piece  Goods. 
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Yarns  (per  lb.). 

vi            j  / 

Haw 

Plain. 

Trintcd  or  Dyed. 

Cotton 

(per  lb.). 

All 
kinds. 

(ircy. 

Bleached. 

All              Hn- 
kinds.      bleached. 

Bleached. 

All 

kinds. 

Printed. 

Dyod. 

I 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d.             d. 

d. 

d.             d. 

d. 

1876-1880           6| 

12-82 

— 

2-76 

— 

4-17 

— 

1881-1885          5,',, 

12-28                       — 

2-55 

— 

3-62 

— 

— 

1886-1890           5f 

11-05 

10'53-f 

13-42J 

2'26        2-14J 

2-53$ 

3-10 

2'80f 

3-40- 

1891-1895 

4J 

9-94 

9-52 

12-05 

2-10        1'96 

2-35 

2-97 

2-71 

3-37 

1896-1900 

4i 

9-75 

9-45 

11-16 

2-03        1-87 

2-28 

2-88 

2-53 

3-33 

1901-1904        5-24 



11-13 

11-65 

2-04 

2-49 

— 

2-72 

3-86 

So  far  as  the  figures  in  the  above  table  go,  the  margin  has  not  appreciably  altered  one  way  Conclusion.  31 

or  the  other.  Hence  the  presumption  is  that  the  change,  if  any  has  taken  place,  is  limited  in 
character  and  in  respect  of  the  home  trade  or  particular  branches  only  of  the  export  trade. 

We  turn  next  to  the  quantity  of  yarn  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  number  Yarn  Output.  32 

of  power  looms.  In  the  following  table  the  estimated  weight  of  yarn  spun  is  taken  from  Ellisons' 
circulars,  while  the  exports  are  taken  from  the  official  trade  returns.  The  imports  have  been 
small  throughout  ;  and  in  comparison  will)  tin-  (it her  quantities  IILIIV  he  neglected. 

TABLE  10.— Yarn  Produced,  Exported  and  Consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  (in  Million  Cwts.).  Table  10.  33 


Production. 

Exports. 

Consumption. 

1876—1880 

10-5 

2-1 

8'4 

1881—1885 

12'2 

1-9 

10'3 

1886—1890 

13-0 

2-3 

10-7 

1891—1895 

13-3 

21 

11-2 

1896—1900 

14-1 

20 

12-1 

1901—1904 

13-5 

1-9 

11-6 

*  Armrdiir.,'  In  :i  Iradiirj1   Lancashire  s|iinni<v  I  his  is  i'i|iii\alriit  to  a  rliaii'jv   from  an  avcr.mr  "I'  :!l's  in  1MIO  to 


tAvwa-ouf'two  years,  1SS!)-IS90. 


JAvna-r  of  llmv  jrars,  1888-1890. 
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Table  11. 
Looms. 


Power 
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Table  12.— 
Consumption 
per  Loom. 


In  the  following  table  giving  the  number  of  power  looms  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
years  given  are  those  for  which  there  is  an  official  record  : — 

TABLE  11. — Number  of  Power  Looms  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  various  dates. 

Yi'iirs.  Number  of  Power  Looms. 

1874         463,118 

1878         514,911 

1885         560,955 

1890         615,714 

1903         683,620 

In  the  following  table  we  have  estimated  the  consumption  of  yarn  per  loom.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  taken  as  the  yarn  subsequently  manufactured  the  figures  in  the  third  column  of 
Table  10.  These  figures  are  slightly  too  high,  because  they  include  that  portion  of  cotton  yarn  which 
is  subsequently  consumed  in  other  industries  than  cotton.  But  unless  the  proportion  of  such 
external  consumption  has  varied  considerably  in  recent  years  the  tendencies  disclosed  by  the 
following  table  will  not  be  appreciably  affected  : — 

TABLE  12. — Consumption  of  Yarn  per  Loom  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Conclusion  as  to 
Weaving  Trade. 
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3g  Commparison 
with  Factory 
Returns. 


Yarn  Consumed 

No.  of  Looms 

Ibs.  per 

(million  Ibs.). 

(thousands). 

Loom. 

1878  .. 

941 

515 

1827 

1885  

1176 

561 

2096 

1890  

1226 

616 

1990 

1903  

1299 

681 

1900 

Table  13.— Number 
of  Employees. 


From  1878  to  1890  the  consumption  of  yarn  increased  by  more  than  30  per  cent. ; 
the  number  of  looms,  by  19'6  per  cent. ;  and  the  consumption  of  yarn  per  loom  by  more  than 
8  per  cent.  Since  1890  the  consumption  of  yarn  has  increased  by  less  than  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  of  looms  by  11  per  cent.,  while  the  consumption  of  yarn  per  loom  has  diminished 
by  more  than  5  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  there  has 
been  no  considerable  improvement  or  deterioration  in  the  weaving  trade  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  13. — Number  Employed  in  Cotton  Manufacture  according  to  the  last  three  censuses. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

United 
Kingdom. 

England 
and  Wales. 

United 
Kingdom. 

England 
and  Wales. 

United 
Kingdom. 

England 
and  Wales. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

523,000 
565,000 
546,000 

488,000 
546,000 
529,000 

193,000 
217,000 
200,000 

185,000 
213,000 
197,000 

331,000 
348,000 
346,000 

302,000 
333,000 
332,000 

The  Census  of  1901  showed  for  the  first  time  a  diminution  in  the  number  engaged  in  the  Cotton 
Industry  both  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  improved  quality  of  yarn,  amongst  other  things,  workpeople  can  now 
tend  more  spindles  or  looms  on  the  average  than  formerly.  If,  further,  we  take  account  of  the 
Factory  Returns,  it  appears  that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  children  working  half-time 
is  greater  than  the  total  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  precise  significance  of  this  change,  but  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  during  the  last  20  years  the 
opportunities  for  employment  in  the  cotton  industry  have  certainly  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  population,  and  viewed  absolutely  are  probably  stationary  even  if  they  have  not  declined. 


SECTION    III.— THE    POSITION    OF    THE    BRITISH    COTTON    INDUSTRY    WITH       Home  and    Export 
REGARD    TO    THE    HOME    MARKET    AND    THE    EXPORT    TRADE.  Tr"-e' 

In  the  following  table  we  calculate  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  cotton  industry  and  its 
distribution  in  the  Home  and  Export  trades  for  a  series  of  years.  The  calculations  are  based  upon 
figures  given  in  Ellisons'  circulars  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  each  year,  the  quantity  of  yarn  made, 
the  weight  of  yarn  exported  (including  yarn  required  for  finished  goods),  and  the  value  of  exports. 
In  the  following  table,  gross  value  includes  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  employed  ;  net  value  does 
not  include  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  therefore  consists  mainly  of  labour  and  fixed  charges 
and  other  supplementary  materials.  Hence,  the  figures  representing  net  value  are  the  better  index 
of  the  state  of  the  cotton  industry  at  the  specified  periods. 

TABLE  14. — Gross  and  Net  Values  of  the  Output  of  the  Cotton  Industry  and  its  Distribution  in  the  Table  14.— Gross 
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Home  and  Export  Trades  (in  Million  £). 


and  Net  Values. 
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Gross  Valur. 

Not  Value. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Homo. 

I'i.-.',.  Goods, 

Yarn 

Total. 

llolllr. 

PieCC  (inn,  Is, 

Yarn 

Total. 

1  lo.-'icry, 

and 

Totjil. 

Hosiery, 

and 

Total. 

1-acT,    &c.* 

Thread 

Lace,  &c.* 

Thread. 

1876-80 

11-9 

54-2 

14-3 

68-5 

80-4 

6-9 

33-2 

7-4 

40'6 

47-5 

1881-85 

13-7 

58-8 

15-5 

74-3 

88-0 

8-0 

35-1 

8-3 

13-4 

51-4 

1880-90 

15-2 

56-9 

14-6 

71-5 

86'7 

9-4 

33-8 

7'9 

41-7 

51-1 

1891-95 

15'1 

53-6 

12-8 

66-4 

81-5 

9-5 

32-9 

7'4 

40-:; 

49-8 

1896-1900 

17-5 

547 

12T) 

67-2 

84-7 

10'8 

34'2 

7-4 

41-6 

52-1 

1901-04 

15-8 

66-7 

11-8 

78-6 

94-4 

9-0 

37-8 

6-6 

44-4 

53-4 

1904 

14-0 

71-6 

12-4 

84-0 

98-0 

7'7 

39-5 

6'8 

46-3 

53-9 

FIG.  7. 

GROSS   AND   NET  VALUES   (QUINQUENNIAL  AVERAGE) 

OF  OUTPUT   OF  COTTON  INDUSTRY  FOR  HOME  AND 

EXPORT  TRADE. 
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Figure  7. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  separate  Hosiery,  Lace,  &c.,  in  this  Table. 
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£20,000.000  . 


Conclusions  as  to 
Home  and  Export 
Trade. 
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Table   15.     Growth 
of  Cotton  Output. 


(1)  This  table  brings  out  clearly  the  great  importance  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
cotton  in  estimating  the  condition  of  the  industry.    While  the  gross  value  of  the  output  in 
1904  is  calculated  to  be  98  million  pounds,  or  3-6  million  pounds  above  the  average  for  the 
period  1901-1904,  the  net  value  in  1904  was  practically  the  same  as  the  average  for  the 
period  1901  1904. 

(2)  Taking  two  consecutive  ten-year  periods,  1876-80  to  1886-90  and   1886-90  to 
1896-1900,  the  figures  relating  to  the  net  value  of  the  trade  show  : 

(a)  In  the  home  trade,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent,  in  the  period  1886-90,  as  compared 

with  the  period  1876-80  ;  and  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  period  1896- 
1900  as  compared  with  the  period  1886-90  ; 

(b)  In  the  export  trade,  an  increase  of  2-7  per  cent,  in  the  period  1886-90,  as  compared 

with  the  period  1876-80  :   and  a  decrease  of  0-3  per  cent,  in  the  period  1896- 
1900  as  compared  with  the  period  1886  90. 

(c)  In  the  total  trade,  an  increase  of  7-6  per  cent,  in  the  period  1876  80,  as  compared 

with  the  period  1886-90 ;   and  a  decrease  of  2-5  per  cent,  in  the  period  1896- 
1900  as  compared  with  the  period  1886-90. 

Similar  tendencies  are  indicated  by  the  comparison  of  other  ten-year  periods  or  of 
gross  values. 
TABLE  15.— Growth  of  Cotton  Output,  excluding  Raw  Cotton  (1876-85=100). 


Period. 

Home. 

Export. 

Total. 

187685         
1886-95         
1896-1901     

LOO 

127 
133 

100 

97 
102 

100 
102 
107 

43      Conclusion. 
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Figure  8.  -- 
Distribution  of 
Piece  Goods 
Exported. 


It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  during  the  last  20  years  the  trade  has  increased 
slightly,  but  more  in  the  home  market  than  in  exports.  Relative  to  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  the  trade  has  certainly  declined. 

We  now  give  a  diagram  based  upon  the  detailed  figures  relating  to  the  export  trade  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

Kiu.  8. — Distribution  of  Exports  of  Cotton   Piece  Goods. 
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In  dealing  with  the  several  branches  of  the  export  trade,  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  Changes  In  Various     45 
value  of  the  raw  cotton  employed  as  we  did  in  Table  14,  stating  the  gross  and  net  values  of  the 
trade.     But  the  diagram  (Fig.  8)  affords  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  suggested  by  our 
previous  analysis.    The  principal  features  of  the  trade  revealed  by  the  diagram  and  the  corresponding 
table  in  the  Appendix  (Section  XIV.)  are  : 

(1)  The  slackening  of  the  export  trade  after  about  1887,  and  the  partial  recovery 
about  1892 ; 

(2)  The  great  importance  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  export  trade  to  India,  and  the 
very  slow  increase  of  that  trade  in  recent  years,  following  a  period  of  considerable  increase  ; 

(3)  The  decline  of  the  export  trade  to  European  markets ; 

(4)  The  stationary  character  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States ; 

(5)  The  decline  of  the  trade  with  America  (U.S.A.  excepted)  ; 

(6)  The  slow  increase  of  the  trade  with  the  Far  East  in  recent  years. 

We  now  analyse  the  export  trade  in  another  way,  distinguishing  between  the  trade  to  Foreign 
Countries  and  to  British  Possessions. 


TABLE  16, — Average  Annual  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Foreign  Table  16. Exports 

Countries  and  British  Possessions  (in  million  £).  of  Cotton  Manufac- 

tures to  Foreign 
Countries  and 
British   Possessions 
respectively. 
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1892-1894. 

1895-1897. 

1898-19CO. 

1901-1903. 

1904. 

Per  Cent.  Increase 
or  Decrease 
1892-1894  to 
1900-1903. 

Yarns  — 

Foreign  Countries 

7'3 

7-5 

6-4 

5-9 

— 

-19'3 

British  Possessions 

2'1 

2-2 

1-8 

1-7 

— 

-167 

All  Countries 

9-4 

9'7 

8-2 

7'6 

— 

-18'7 

Piece  Goods  — 

Foreign  Countries 

26-0 

26-8 

25-9 

29'4 

— 

12-8 

British  Possessions 

22-7 

21-1 

23-8 

26'3 



15-7 

All  Countries 

487 

47'9 

49-7 

55-7 

64-1 

14-2 

Other  Cotton  Goods  — 

Foreign  Countries 

5-6 

6-1 

6-5 

7-2 

— 

27'9 

British  Possessions 

1-7 

1'9 

2'3 

2'9 



677 

All  Countries 

7'3 

8-0 

8'8 

10-1 

10-9 

37-3 

Total  of  all  Kinds- 

Foreign  Countries 

38-9 

40-4 

38-8 

42-4 

— 

9-0 

British  Possessions 

26-5 

25-2 

27-9 

30-9 

— 

16-5 

All  Countries 

65'4 

65-7 

66-7 

73-3 

83-9 

12-1 

General  Conclu-          47 

(1)  The  export  of  yarns  has  declined  in  value  both  to  Foreign  Countries  and  to  British  sion5  as  *°  ExP°rt'- 
Possessions. 

(2)  The  export  of  piece  goods  to  Foreign  Countries  since  1892-94  has  increased  by 
£3,400,000  or  12-8  per  cent.,  and  to  British  Possessions  by  £3,600,000  or  15-7  per  cent. 

(3)  The  export  of  other  cotton  goods  to  Foreign  Countries  since  1892-94  has  increased 
by  £1,600,000  or  27*9  per  cent.,  and  to  British  Possessions  by  £1,200,000  or  67'7  per  cent. 

(4)  The  export  of  piece  goods  to  all  British   Possessions    (except   India,  Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong,  and  British  East  and  West  Africa)  rose  from  £3,710,000  annually  in  1892-4, 
to  £4,897,000  in  1903,  an  increase  of  £1,187,000,  or  32  per  cent. 

B 


In  regard  to  yarns,  the  actual  course  of  trade  with  a  typical  competing  country  is  brought 
out  by  the  following  official  returns  of  Germany  of  the  importation  into  that  country  of  yarns  from 
the  United  Kingdom  : — 

48     Table  17     German   TABLE  17.— Imports  of  Cotton  Yarns  (including  "Vigogne"  Yarns)  into  Germany  from  United 
Yarn  Imports.  Kingdom  (in  cwts.)  according  to  German  Official  Returns. 

(A)  SINGLE. 


Numbers. 

0-17. 

18-45. 

46-60. 

61-79. 

SO- 

1897 

3,038 

115,536 

34,710 

26,442 

IL  168 

1898 

2,848 

99,948 

35,938 

23,946 

13,232 

1899     .. 

714 

76,158 

24,580 

12,336 

18,344 

1900 

418 

59,818 

20,714 

16,530 

20,488 

1901 

210 

47,976 

17,880 

17,622 

17,386 

1902 

138 

53,440 

19,510 

17,792 

20,280 

1903 

262 

58,088 

22,164 

17,350 

25,552 

(B)  2-Foux 


1897 

956 

116,712 

39,372 

24,194 

26,214 

1898 

1,038 

103,934 

45.368 

25,644 

31,622 

1899 

1,144 

90,934 

48,878 

28,616 

33,922 

1900 

614 

81,964 

49,246 

32,622 

34,874 

1901 

580 

56,148 

40,704 

29,446 

33,904 

1902 

1,008 

55.704 

45,578 

36,372 

36,120 

1903 

732 

67,616 

51,012 

37,234 

34,662 

49     Conclusion.  This  table  shows  that  in  single  yarns,  all  counts  below  80s,  and  in  two-fold  yarns  all 

counts  below  46s,  are  diminishing,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  now  possible  to  do  a  remunerative 
trade  with  Germany  only  in  those  counts  which  are  not  spun  at  all  in  that  country,  or  which 
are  not  spun  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  on  which  a  high  tariff  has  not  up  to  the  present 
been  imposed.* 

We  further  distinguish  between  "  protected  countries,"  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  other  countries  in  the  following  tables  : — 

CQ     Table  18.— Yarn       TABLE  18. — Average  Annual  Exports  of  Cotton  Yarn  from  United  Kingdom  (in  million  Ibs.). 
Exports  to  Pro- 
tected and  Neutral 
Markets. 


To  Principal 

To  other 

Total  to 

Protected 

Foreign 

Foreign 

To  British 

To  all 

Countries.  t 

Countries. 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Countries. 

1892-1896       .  . 

98 

84 

182 

51 

233 

1897-1901 

84 

74 

158 

50 

208 

1902-1903       .. 

72 

51 

123 

35 

158 

•  TJndn  thr  in  w  (..  i!  nai  i  1,-niff,  coming  into  force  in  1906,  the  increased  duties  fall  on  those  numbers 

importation  of  which  h;is  licrn  increasing. 

t  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  United  States. 


of  yarns   the 


TABLE  19. — Average  Annual  Exports  o{  Cotton  Piece  Goods  from  United  Kingdom  (in  million  yards).     Table  19. —Exports 

of   Piece   Goods  to 
Protected  and 
Neutral  Markets. 
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To  Principal 
Protected 
Countries.* 

To  other 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Total  to 
Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 

Possessions. 

To  all 
Countries. 

1892-1896       .  . 
1897-1901 
1902-1903       .  . 

304 
307 
304 

2,178 
2,171 
2,292 

2,482 
2,478 
2,596 

2,536 
2,767 
2,653 

5,018 
5,245 
5,249 

These  tables  show  that — 

(1)  The  export  of  yarns  has  diminished  since  1892-96  by  26,000,000  Ibs.  or  26-6  per 

cent,  to  the  principal  "  protected  countries  "  ;  33,000,000  Ibs.  or  39-3  per  cent, 
to  "  other  foreign  countries  "  ;  16,000,000  Ibs.  or  31-4  per  cent,  to  British 
Possessions,  and  75,000,000  Ibs.  or  33'1  per  cent,  to  all  countries  ; 

(2)  The  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  the  "  principal  protected  countries  "  is  absolutely 

stationary,  to  "  other  foreign  countries  "  has  increased  by  114,000,000  yards 
or  only  5-2  per  cent.,  to  British  Possessions  has  increased  by  117,000,000 
yards  or  only  4-6  per  cent.,  and  to  all  countries  by  231,000,000  yards  or  only 
4-5  per  cent. 

These  figures  point  to  a  fundamental  alteration  of  the  conditions  of  trade,  and  a  great  develop- 
ment of  competition  either  from  native  industries  or  from  foreign  countries  in  all  markets  hitherto 
supplied  in  the  main  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Turning  now  from  British  exports  to  those  of  competing  countries,  it  is  seen  that  while  the 
United  Kingdom  is  losing  her  export  trade  to  foreign  protected  countries,  these  countries  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  exports.  This  fact  is  brought  out  by  the  following  table,  based  upon  the 
official  returns  of  each  of  the  countries  mentioned  : — 

TABLE   20. — Average   Annual   Exports  of  Cotton   Manufactures   (except  Yarns)   from  Principal 

Protected  Countries.f 


1891-1895. 

1896-1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany 

7,800,000 

9,700,000 

11,000,000 

12,989,000 

Holland         

2,800,000 

2,700,000 

2,900,000 

3,087,000 

Belgium 

900,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,301,000 

France 

4,200,000 

5,900,000 

7,100,000 

7,013,000 

Switzerland 

4,500,000 

4,900,000 

5,500,000 

5,847,000 

Italy              

560,000 

1,240,000 

2,100,000 

1,991,000 

Austria 

500,000 

600,000 

600,000 

723,000 

United  States  of  America 

2,600,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,690,000 

Total      

23,860,000 

30,040,000 

35,400,000 

39,641,000 

Conclusions. 
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Table   20.— Growth      53 
of  Export  Trade  of 
Protected  Countries 


If  we  take  the  larger  figures  only  in  this  table,  we  see  that  while  our  own  export  of  conclusions, 
cotton  manufactures  since  1891-95  has  increased  by  25  per  cent.,  that 

(1)  From  Germany  has  increased  by  66'5  per  cent. 

(2)  From  Holland  has  increased  by  10'2  per  cent. 

(3)  From  France  has  increased  by  66'9  per  cent. 

(4)  From  Switzerland  has  increased  by  29'9  per  cent. 

(5)  From  Italy  has  more  than  trebled,  and 

(6)  From  all  the  "  protected  countries  "  has  increased  by  £15,781,000,  or  66  per  cent. 

*  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Franco,  Italy,  Austria  and  United  States. 
t  The  returns  enable  us  to  give  values  only. 
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55     Table  21.     Indian 
Cotton  Industry. 


We  may  add  to  the  above  table  the  following  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

TABLE  21.— Statistics  of  Indian  Cotton  Mills. 


1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Number  of  mills 
Persons  employed*    .  . 
Jx>ome 
Spindles 

148 
146,552 
37,278 
3,853,000 

155 
149,296 
37,303 
3,984,000 

164 

148,753 
36,946 
4,219,000 

171 
156,132 
37,288 
4,463,000 

187 
163,296 
38,520 
4,738,000 

191 

156,355 
40,542 
4,942,000 

194 

174,038 
41,815 

4,992,000 

201 
178,444 
43,676 
5,164,000 

Yarn  produced 

(million  Ibs.) 
20's  and  under 
Over  20's 

389 
42 

365 
55 

400 
62 

450 
62 

451 
63 

282 
71 

486 
86 

477 
99 

Total 

431 

420 

462 

512 

514 

353 

572 

576 

Woven  goods 

(million  Ibs.) 
Grey 
Others 

_w_ 

75 
8 

83 
8 

88 
11 

82 
13 

80 
16 

96 
20 

99 
23 

Total 

— 

83 

91 

99 

95 

96 

116 

122 

ea      Table  22.— Indian 
56      Exports. 


»  Daily  average. 
TABLE  22.— Exports  from  India  in  1902-3  by  Countries. 
(A)  TWIST  AND  YAEN. 


Cotton  twist  and  yarn — Foreign 
Cotton  twist  and  yarn — Indian 

Total 

Aden 

China,  Hong  Kong 

Straits  Settlements 

China,  Treaty  Ports 

Persia 

Turkev  in  Asia 


£ 
58,035 

5,693,356 
£5,751,391 


£ 
53,867 

2,483,517 
164,251 

2,821,411 
75,352 
73,456 


All  Countries 5,751,391 


(B)  PIECE  GOODS,  GREY. 


Piece  goods,  grey — Foreign  . . 
Piece  goods,  grey — Indian    . . 

Total    . 

Aden 

British  East  Africa 

French  Indo-China 

Persia 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Other  Countries  . . 


£ 
71,487 

54,525 
22,038 
35,566 
81,011 
132,808 


£ 
76,140 

321,295 
397,435 


397,435 


(c)  PIECE  GOODS,  CototrwJfi 
Piece  goods,  coloured,  printed  or  dyed — Foreign 
Piece  goods,  coloured,  printed  or  dyed — Indian.. 

Total  

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 

British  East  Africa 

Arabia 

Persia 

Other  Countries 


£526,580 
558,013 


£1,084,593 


£197,784 
316,886 
47,303 
115,463 
139,065 
268,082 


£1,084,593 


The  above  tables  show  not  only  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  of  India,  but  Conclusion.  57 

also  that  her  export  trade  is  now  considerable  and  extends  to  many  markets. 
TABLE  23. — Imports  of  Cotton  Yarn  into  China  (in  million  Ibs.)  according  to  Chinese  official  figures.  Table  23. — Chinese     gg 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

British 
Indian 
Japanese 

91 
186-6 
64-6 

7-8 
254-1 
103-9 

4-1 
131-4 
62'8 

7-0 
228-9 
66-4 

4-3 
251-6 
69-6 

2-2 
250-7 
110-8 

Total  from  all 
Countries 

260-5 

365-9 

198-4 

303-0 

326-3 

365-1 

TABLE  24.  —  Cotton  Spinning  in  Japan,  according  to  Japanese  official  figures.                      Table  24.— 

•  f             &                 f       >                        6                  f                                       6                                           Japanese    Cotton 

Industry. 
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1892. 

1897. 

1902. 

Number  of  cotton  mills 

39 

74 

80 

Capital  invested  (£) 

910,000 

3,641.000 

3,446,000 

Average  number  of  spindles  running 

403,000 

768,000 

1,301,000 

Yarn  produce  (million  Ibs.) 

128 

337 

465 

Average  price  of  yarn  (pence  per  Ib.) 

3-78 

4-63 

4-93 

Average  (daily)  number  of  operatives,  males    .  . 

6,354 

9,933 

14,375 

Average  (daily)  number  of  operatives,  females  .  . 

18,878 

35,059 

57,513 

Average  wages  (per  day)  males 

4M. 

5id. 

7|d. 

Average  wages  (per  day)  females 

2|d. 

3|d. 

5d. 

TABLE  25. — Japanese  Imports  and  Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  (in  thousand  £). 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Yarns. 

Piece  Goods. 

Yarns. 

Piece  Goods. 

1890   

993 

304 

•2 

5 

1893   

728 

446 

6 

87 

1898   

855 

873 

.  2,012 

219 

1903   

77 

869 

3,142 

569 

Table  25.— 
Japanese    Imports 
and  Exports. 
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The  most  striking  features  of  the  above  tables  are  the  rapid  development  of  the  Conclusion. 
Japanese  industry,  the  decline  in  the  imports  of  yarn  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  exports 
both  of  yarn  and  piece  goods.     It  will  be  noted  that  although  Japanese  wages  are  still  far 
below  the  European  standard  they  have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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62      Experience  of 
Manufacturers. 


63      General  State 
of  the  Trade. 
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State  of  Particular 
Branches. 
Cotton 
Spinning. 


65 


66 


Sewing  Cotton. 


Manufacturing 
Branches. 


SECTION    TV.— THE    EXPERIENCE    OP    MANUFACTURERS    AND    MERCHANTS. 

With  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  above  statistical  tests  before  us,  we  proceed  to 
review  the  evidence  of  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  industry. 
We  give  a  full  and  detailed  summary  of  the  oral  and  written  evidence  in  Sec.  VIII.,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  manufacturers  go  much  more  into  detail  than  is  possible  in  statistical  returns. 
In  considering  this  evidence  we  are  looking  at  the  same  facts,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  industries  to  which  they  relate.  We  find  that  the  experience  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  affords  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  suggested  by 
independent  statistical  analysis. 

Generally  speaking,  witnesses  and  firms  distinguish  between  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
industry,  in  regard  to  which  many  of  them  state  the  results  of  an  experience  extending  over  30  or 
40  years,  and  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  latter 
are  universally  considered  to  be  exceptional,  and  to  have  been  due  in  the  first  instance  to  want  of 
cotton,  which  reacted  on  all  branches  and  affected  the  whole  organisation  of  the  industry.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  depression  was  the  organised  short  time  in  Lancashire.  We  have  been 
informed  on  high  authority  that  the  depression  was  so  acute  as  to  threaten  widespread  disaster 
to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  if  the  revival  had  been  much  longer  delayed.  The  causes  of  the  revival 
are  regarded  by  witnesses  as  exceptional  and  transient.  It  is  attributed  partly  to  the  exhaustion 
of  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  throughout  the  consuming  markets  of  the  world ;  partly  to  the 
good  cotton  crop  of  this  season ;  partly  to  the  unexpected  and  sudden  demand  from  the  Far  East 
caused  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  other  exceptional  causes  (see  Index),  Looking  at  normal 
conditions,  the  general  view  of  witnesses  is  that  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  stationary,  but  not  necessarily 
going  backwards. 

With  regard  to  cotton  spinning  generally,  the  conditions  differ,  as  they  affect  fine,  medium 
and  coarse  counts,  but  all  branches  have  suffered  by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets.  This  decline,  in 
the  opinion  of  witnesses,  is  not  confined  to  markets  now  supplied  by  native  industries,  but  extends 
to  neutral  markets.  Coarse  spinning,  it  is  said,  so  far  as  Continental  markets  are  concerned, 
"  must  be  considered  gone."  While  some  witnesses  point  out  that  some  more  recent  developments 
in  the  cotton  industry,  such  as  the  growth  of  flannelettes,  have  tended  to  increase  the  coarser  counts, 
the  general  view  is  that  coarse  spinning  is  becoming  more  and  more  unprofitable.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  growth  of  native  industries  in  countries  formerly  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  the  operation 
of  foreign  tariffs,  and  to  competition  in  neutral  markets.  The  decline  of  coarse  Spinning  has  beeh 
accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  finer  counts,  and  this  has  altered  to  a  certain  extent  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  branches  of  the  industry  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  tendency  to 
go  "  finer  "  is  attributed  to  natural  advantages  for  fine  spinning  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  changes 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  reaction  on  the  spinning  industry  of  the 
manufacturing  branches  and  of  changes  in  the  export  trade.  (See  ^fl[  82  and  85.) 

The  prosperity  of  the  Sewing  Cotton  industry  has  increased  in  recent  years.  But  it  is  a 
special  trade  carried  on  under  special  conditions.  The  British  manufacturers  who  have  set  up  mills 
in  the  high-tariff  countries  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  trade  except  in  a  few  places. 

The  total  volume  of  the  weaving  trade  has  not  increased  in  recent  years,  though  fancy 
weaving  has  done  much  better  than  plain  weaving.  The  plain  calico  trade  is  said  to  be  stationary,  but 
fancies  and  novelties  have  greatly  increased.  These,  as  well  as  cotton  substitutes  for  linens, 
woollens,  silks  and  satins  have  to  a  large  extent  compensated  manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  trade 
in  plain  cloths.  But  this  loss  of  trade  has  reacted  on  the  bleaching  industry.  Foreign  competition 


is  also  severely  felt  in  calico  printing.     The  trade  in  muslins  has  undergone  a  great  transformation 
in  the  period  covered  by  the  experience  of  witnesses,  since  Germany  and  Switzerland  now  import 
them  in  the  grey  under  a  lower  tariff,  and  export  the  finished  goods  both  to  this  country  and  other 
markets  formerly  supplied  by  Great  Britain.     Witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  the  forms  complain 
of  severe  competition  in  all  kinds  of  heavy  cottons  and  coarse  goods,  the  general  trend  of  the  evidence 
being  that  in  all  branches  they  are  being  forced  more  and  more  on  to  a  few  specialities.    In  towels 
and  towelling  many  markets  have  been  lost  and  competition  is  general.     The  flannelette  trade  is 
-said  to  be  "  cut  up  by  competition,"  and  this  competition  is  felt  in  the  best  cloths.     Competition 
is  complained  of  in  regard  to  dyed  and  printed  fancy  dress  goods,*  while  the  export  of  dress  goods 
to  foreign  "  protected  "  markets  has  declined.     Some  firms  who  have  given  evidence  on  coloured 
cottons  state  that  they  have  been  completely  driven  out  of  the  branches  in  which  they  were  formerly 
engaged,  and  have  had  to  reorganise  and  transform  their  mills  for  the  development  of  new  branches. 
In  the  important  velvet  and  velveteen  industry  the  finished  branches  have  been  virtually  captured 
by  Germany,  which  takes  the  grey  velvet  from  the  British  manufacturer  and  under  a  rebate  exports 
the  finished  goods  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  foreign  and  neutral  markets.     Mercerised  goods 
are  said  to  have  taken  the  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  plain  calicoes,  and  to  have  stimulated  the 
demand  for  Egyptian  yarns.     The  same  observation  is  true  also  of  some  other  branches.     But 
competition  now  extends  to  practically  every  branch  of  the  cotton  industry.    It  is,  moreover,  the 
general  view  of  witnesses  and  firms  replying  to  the  forms  of  inquiry  that,  while  Great  Britain  may 
for  some  time  maintain  her  superiority  in  certain  branches,  competition  will  greatly  increase.    They, 
therefore,  regard  the  future  with  anxiety.    Although  there  is  at  present  a  revival  of  trade,  due,  in 
their  opinion  to  transient  causes,  the  trade  as  a  whole  has  increased  so  slightly  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  as  to  be  practically  stationary. 

We  have  already  shown  that  of  the  total  output  of  the  cotton  industry  more  than  80  per  Growth  of  Foreign      67 
cent,  is  exported.     In  this  respect  the  British  Cotton  Industry  is  unique.     It  is  extraordinarily  '**• 

sensitive  to  changes  in  the  export  trade,  and  the  increasing  development  of  foreign  countries  reacts 
upon  the  British  industry  with  peculiar  force.  We  have  included  in  the  general  summary  of  the 
oral  and  written  evidence,  a  resume  of  the  information  given  by  witnesses  and  firms  replying  to  our 
inquiry  forms  as  to  the  growth  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  unanimously  held  that  the  relatively 
stationary  character  of  the  British  Cotton  Industry  is  due  to  the  development  of  foreign  countries, 
which,  under  their  high  tariff  policy,  can  now  supply  their  own  markets  and  compete  successfully  in 
neutral  markets  formerly  supplied  wholly  or  mainly  by  Great  Britain. 

The  cotton  goods  of  foreign  countries  have  not  so  far  entered  the  British  home  market  on   Home  Market.  68 

any  considerable  scale.  In  certain  classes  of  finished  goods  and  small  wares,  importation  takes 
place  in  quantities  which  are  small  in  the  aggregate  because  the  branches  affected  do  not  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cotton  industry,  but  sufficient  in  the  view  of  the  firms  supplying  information 
to  dislocate  their  trade.  Foreign  competition,  however,  affects  the  home  market  not  so  much 
directly,  through  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  indirectly  through  the  restriction  of  the  export 
trade.  In  this  manner  witnesses  and  firms  replying  to  our  forms  of  inquiry  are  agreed  that 
domestic  competition  in  recent  years  has  greatly  increased  and  profits  have  been  reduced. 

The  general  character  of  the  export  trade  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries  is  summarised   Exports  to  Foreign       69 
by  witnesses  as  follows  :- 

"  (i.)  We  can  export  goods  which  they  cannot  make  at  all  at  present.  Under  this 
heading  would  come  much  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States  and  German}',  but  this  trade 
tends  to  become  a  trade  in  highly  expensive  goods,  fancies  and  novelties  which  are  not 
exported  in  large  quantities,  though  in  the  aggregate  they  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

*  Dyeing  and  Printing  will  he  further  dealt  with  in  the  Report  on  the  Chemical  Industries. 


70     Exports  to  Colonies 
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Exports  to  British 
Colonies  and 
Possessions. 


The  maintenance  of  such  trade  depends  ultimately  in  the  view  of  witnesses  on  the  rapidity 
and  skill  with  which  British  manufacturers  can  invent  new  designs,  and  stimulate  the  taste 
and  demand  of  other  countries  for  such  designs.  But  where  there  are  no  natural  or  technical 
disadvantages  in  the  way  of  imitating  such  goods  foreign  countries  speedily  copy  them, 
and  the  trade  tends  to  become  merely  a  trade  in  patterns.  Under  this  head  is  included  also 
goods  made  from  fine  yarns.  In  regard  to  this  branch  Lancashire  at  present  has  an  advantage 
over  foreign  countries,  but  here  again,  in  view  of  the  tendency  in  foreign  countries  towards 
finer  counts,  improved  methods  and  greater  skill,  this  also  is  likely  to  be  a  diminishing  branch 
of  our  trade. 

"  (ii.)  We  export  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries  goods  which  at  present  they 
cannot  make  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  home  demand.  But  bearing  in  mind 
the  immense  development  in  the  productive  power  of  foreign  countries  which  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  such  branches  of  trade  are  not  likely  to  be  permanently  maintained. 

"  (iii.)  Goods  sent  for  finishing  for  export  in  regard  to  which  the  foreign  manufacturer 
gets  a  rebate  when  the  goods  are  exported.  One  typical  instance  of  this  trade  is  in  regard 
to  velvets  and  velveteens." 

Witnesses  are  agreed  that  no  considerable  expansion  of  trade  with  foreign  manufacturing 
countries  which  have  a  tariff  can  in  existing  conditions  be  looked  for  and  that  the  decline  which  has 
already  commenced  must  become  more  marked. 

In  nearly  all  cases  witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  British  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  of  foreign 
countries  is  stationary  or  declining. 

Competition  is  increasing  in  all  neutral  markets,  a  detailed  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Summary  of  Evidence  (Sec.  VIII.).  Of  these  the  most  important  are  China,  the  Levant,  and  South 
America.  In  regard  to  China,  the  most  important  competitor  of  this  country  is  the  United  States, 
whose  trade  with  that  country  has  increased  with  great  rapidity  and  at  the  present  rate  will  soon 
exceed  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  exports  of  coloured  cotton  piece  goods  have  nearly 
quadrupled  in  value  and  more  than  quadrupled  in  volume  since  1892  (see  Appendix,  Section  XIV.). 

Increasing  competition  is  also  felt  from  Germany,  and  the  trade  of  India  and  Japan  with 
China  has  now  reached  large  proportions  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 

In  regard  to  the  Levant,  it  is  said  that  we  formerly  had  the  entire  trade,  but  severe  com- 
petition is  now  felt  from  Italy  and  in  a  less  degree  from  Germany. 

Tn  regard  to  South  America,  though  Great  Britain,  in  the  view  of  witnesses  and  firms  replying 
to  our  inquiry  forms,  is  still  on  the  whole  more  than  holding  her  own,  competition  from 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  States  is  increasing.  With  some  of  the  South  American  States 
British  trade  is  prejudiced  by  tariffs  and  customs  regulations  ;  and  the  several  Governments,  here 
as  elsewhere,  are  taking  measures  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  native  industries.  With 
regard  to  neutral  markets  generally,  witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  the  forms  are,  on  the  whole, 
agreed  that  although  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  slowly  increasing,  no  considerable  expansion  can 
at  present  be  looked  for,  and  that  in  existing  conditions  the  trade  will  become  stationary. 

India  is  the  most  important  of  all  markets  for  British  cotton  goods.  The  trade  rapidly 
increased  up  to  about  1887.  Since  that  time  it  has  increased  but  slowly.  In  the  view  of  witnesses 
the  trade  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  the  material  well  being  of  the  native  population. 
It  is  said  that  the  development  of  the  native  industry  has  prejudicially  affected  Lancashire. 
While  the  trade  in  fine  yarns  has  increased,  in  other  numbers  it  has  diminished,  and  instances  are 
given  by  witnesses  of  the  export  from  India  to  Great  Britain  of  coarse  yarns.  Lancashire  cloths 
made  from  coarse  yarns  are  shut  out  of  India.  But  the  witnesses  we  have  examined  do  not 


complain  of  the  Indian  cotton  duties.  In  their  opinion  the  arrangement  is  a  reasonable  one.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Indian  cotton  industry,  her  export  trade  to  China  and  other  markets  has 
grown  and  has  now  reached  considerable  dimensions.  Competition  of  a  limited  character  is  now 
experienced  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

With  the  British  self-governing  Colonies,  the  experience  of  witnesses  and  firms  responding 
to  our  forms  of  inquiry  is  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  increased,  but  that  the  trade  of  foreign 
countries  has  increased  more  rapidly.  Their  experience  is  similar  with  regard  to  other  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions.  Preferential  tariffs,  so  far  as  they  have  been  adopted,  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  British  trade.  But  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  Germany, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  the  United  States,  is  increasing.  Witnesses  are  agreed  that  in  regard  to  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions  generally,  the  maintenance  of  British  trade  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
cotton  industry  and  that  under  a  satisfactory  Preference  system  this  trade  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion. 

Witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  the  increased  competition  from  foreign  General  Results  of       nn 
countries  in  neutral  and  Colonial  markets  have  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  cotton  industry  as  t|  *  Expo"?  Trade 
a  whole.    In  general,  manufacturers  have  been  forced  into  novelties,  fancies  and  specialities  instead 
of  their  old  trade  in  staple  lines.    But  these  cannot  so  readily  be  made  to  stock  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  look  far  ahead.    In  such  circumstances,  costs  tend  to  increase  and  the  competing  power  of  British 
manufacturers  is  diminished.    The  changed  conditions  of  the  cotton  industry  have  led  to  a  widely 
prevalent  feeling  of  insecurity  which  has  reacted  on  all  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
The  loss  or  restriction  of  the  export  trade  has,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  led  to  a  great  increase  of 
domestic  competition.    It  has,  in  fact,  been  followed  by  what  witnesses  call  a  "  scramble  for  the 
home  market." 

Witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  our  forms  of  inquiry  distinguish  between  (1)  the  sale  in  the  Dumping.  74 

British  market  of  accumulations  of  old  stock  ;  (2)  the  sale  of  surplus  stock  at  the  end  of  the  season  ; 
(3)  sales  below  British  cost  of  production  of  competing  products  or  of  products  which  are  readily 
substituted  for  those  of  British  manufacture  ;  (4)  sales  below  cost  of  production  in  the  country 
of  origin,  the  seller  recouping  himself  by  the  higher  prices  at  home  or  the  larger  market,  and  conse- 
quently larger  production  secured  to  him  by  a  tariff.  It  is  to  the  last-mentioned  operation  alone 
that  they  would  apply  the  term  dumping.  Using  it  in  that  sense  they  are  practically  agreed  that 
although  isolated  instances  may  have  occurred,  the  British  home  market  has  not  up  to  the  present 
been  disturbed  by  dumping.  But  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  now  the  productive  power  of 
foreign  countries  has  outgrown  their  home  requirements,  we  are  "  on  the  eve  of  dumping  "  in  the 
cotton  as  in  other  trades.* 

In  regard  to  neutral  markets,  more  particularly  the  Levant,  dumping,  aggravated  by  the  low 
wages  and  long  hours  of  labour  in  the  competing  foreign  countries,  is  in  our  opinion  clearly  established,  f 

The  frequent  sales  in  the  British  market  of  surpluses  and  accumulations  of  old  stock  have 
had  precisely  the  same  disturbing  effects  upon  (he  branches  of  the  industries  involved  as  dumping 
has  had  in  other  trades. 

There  is,  further,  no  more  general  ground  of  complaint  amongst  manufacturers  than  the  low 
wages,  the  long  hours  of  labour,  and  the  lower  standard  of  comfort  prevalent  in  some  foreign  countries, 
against  which  they  have  to  compete.  These  conditions  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  a  low 
type  of  industrial  organisation  which  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  sweating  system. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  competition  in  the  British  home  market  which  have  been  brought 

*  Information  has  been  given  to  the  Commission  of  large  shipments  of  Kussian  calicoes  for  sale  in  .British 
markets,  iinvpi'i-tive  of  cost  (see  Index). 

t  According  to  the  Keport  of  Consul  Waugh  for  Constantinople  and  district  (3140-1904) :  "  The  Italian  printers 
struggled  hard  to  get  on  this  inarki  t.  Now  that  they  feel  themselves  safely  established — and  their  position  is  strong, 
especially  in  flannelette — they  wish,  l>y  raising  their  prices,  to  repay  themselves  for  the  sacrifices  of  past  years. 
Their  policy  has  been  clever  and  deserves  imitation." 


to  our  notice,  the  goods  imported  are  the  product  of  this  (from  the  British  point  of  view)  underpaid 
labour.  But  it  is  not  suggested  that  these  goods  are  sold  below  cost.  Competition  of  this  kind  is 
extending  in  neutral  and  Colonial  markets. 

75  Profit*.  Witnesses  distinguish  between  the  general  course  of  profits  during  their  experience  and  profits 

during  the  lust  few  years.  In  1903  they  are  said  to  have  been  good  ;  1902  and  1903  were  not  so 
profitable ;  and  1904  was  distinctly  unprofitable.  Taking  a  longer  period  of  time,  the  general  view 
of  witnesses  and  firms  replying  to  our  inquiry  forms  is  that,  while  experience  has  not  been  the  same 
in  all  branches,  profits  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  diminish.  They  point  out,  however,  the  importance 
of  taking  account  of  the  ratio  between  loan  and  share  capital.  With  the  present  methods  of  raising 
capital  in  Lancashire  in  view  it  takes  no  large  profit  on  the  whole  capital  to  return  a  good  dividend 
on  the  paid-up  share  capital. 

76  Table  26.— Profits     TABLE  26. — Profits  and  Losses*  of  Lancashire  Cotton  Companies,  according  to  the  returns  published 

tancatmr!  "cotton  aMua%  in  the  Oldham  "  Chronicle." 

Companies. 
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Employment  and 
Wages. 


Companies  who  Publish  Accounts. 

Oldham  Companies 

(per   cent,   of  paid-up 

Year. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

share  capital). 

No. 

Total. 

Per  Coy. 

Total. 

Per  Coy. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

1884     .  . 

60 

125,000 

2,083 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1885 

87 

— 

2,730 

31 

— 

— 

1886 

90 

— 

61,718 

685 

— 

— 

1887     .  . 

88 

86,810 

986 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1888     .. 

85 

250,938 

2,952 

— 

— 

783 

— 

1889     .. 

86 

220,587 

2,566 

— 

— 

6  12    6 

— 

1890 

90 

376,041 

4,177 

— 

— 

10  18    0 

— 

1891 

93 

10,764 

116 

— 

— 

060 

— 

1892 

90 

— 

— 

101,434 

1,127 

— 

2  15  11 

1893 

93 

— 

— 

72,768 

782 

— 

1  18    9 

1894 

93 

— 

— 

15,837 

170 

— 

082 

1895 

98 

63,329 

667 

— 

— 

1  12     6 

— 

1896 

72 

46,773 

508 

— 

— 

1     4    4 

— 

1897 

79 

147,724 

1,870 

— 

— 

480 

— 

1898 

70 

231,518 

3,309 

— 

— 

7  11     2 

— 

1899 

78 

343,699 

4,406 

— 

— 

10    0    0 

— 

1900 

86 

359,305 

4,179 

— 

— 

872 

— 

1901 

88 

323,331 

3,674 

— 

— 

8  11     3 

— 

1902 

90 

24,727 

275 

— 

___ 

086 

— 

1903 

88 

— 

— 

57,925 

658 

— 

258 

1904     .. 

104 

28,611 

275 



— 

1  11     8 



Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  course  of  profits  by  the  growth  of  amalgamations.  The 
general  view  is  that  they  have  been  forced  on  by  the  undercutting  of  prices  and  lack  of  normal  profit 

Witnesses  state,  that  during  the  recent  depression,  there  was  more  loss  of  employment  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  But  the  general  view  is  that  except  at  periods 
of  depression,  employment  has  on  the  whole  improved,  and  wages  have  increased.  Notwithstanding 
this  general  improvement,  there  has  been  irregularity  and  loss  in  many  branches  enumerated  in 

*  (Afterpayment  of  interest  on  loans  and  preference  dividenda  and  allowing  for  depreciation.) 


the  evidence.  The  explanation  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  organisation  of  the  cotton  industry.  While  many  branches 
of  the  industry  have  been  prejudicially  affected  by  the  restriction  of  the  export  trade,  the  loss  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  made  good  by  the  development  of  new  branches.  But  the  mills  which  are 
closed  or  the  groups  of  workpeople  who  suffer  for  privation  through  the  loss  of  an  old  branch  are  not 
in  many  cases  identical  with  those  benefited  by  new  branches.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
shows  that  large  numbers  of  skilled  operatives  have  left  Lancashire  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Colonies.  Witnesses  also  point  out  that,  as  they  only  do  their  trade 
through  merchants  and  shippers,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  trace  any  direct  connection 
between  variations  in  the  export  trade  and  the  state  of  employment.  They  state  further,  that 
although  they  can  give  information  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  there  are  no  reliable  data  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  short  time  is  practised  in  Lancashire.  They  are  agreed  that,  although  the  rate  of 
wages  has  been  maintained,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  workpeople  have  frequently  shown  great 
reductions.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  cotton  industry  is  to 
be  found  in  the  indisposition  of  the  workpeople  to  bring  up  their  children  to  the  trade.  Witnesses 
are  agreed  that  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  industry  do  not  now  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  and  firms  establishes  beyond  question  that  the  cotton  industries  Erection  of  Mills         78 


of  competing  countries  have  been  to  a  large  extent  established  and  developed  by  the  emigration  'n 
of  British  labour  in  all  grades,  and  by  the  export  of  textile  machinery,  though  the  latter  is  now  British 
declining,  as  the  following  figures  show  :  —  Manufacturers. 


TABLE  27. — Exports  of  Textile  Machinery  (in  thousand  £). 


1893-97. 

1898-1902. 

1903. 

To  Foreign  Countries 
To  India     

4,868 
944 

4,700 
927 

3,784 
825 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

999 

1,076 

946 

Table  27.— Exports      7Q 

of  Textile 

Machinery. 


But  the  raising  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  has  been  followed  by  the  erection  of  mills 
in  those  countries  by  British  manufacturers,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  their  trade.  We  may 
quote  the  following  passage  : — 

"  A  firm  of  cotton  yarn  merchants  state  that  through  the  French  tariff  of  1902,  they 
lost  the  whole  of  their  French  trade  carried  on  through  Manchester.  This  trade  is  now  done 
by  their  Paris  house,  which  buys  yarns  spun  in  France,  and  sells  them  to  customers  formerly 
supplied  with  yarns  spun  in  Lancashire.  Moreover,  they  have  invested  their  capital  in 
spinning  mills  and  other  undertakings  in  France  so  that  their  French  business  has  now 
become  more  important  than  their  English.  The  French  tariff  coupled  with  the  long  hours 
of  labour  there  forced  the  Fine  Spinners'  Combine  to  set  up  mills  in  France  with  a  consequent 
reduction  of  British  yarns  going  into  that  country.  Without  the  tariff  it  is  said  that  there 
would  have  been  no  inducement." 

The  British  sewing  cotton  manufacturers  have  now  factories  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  Spain  and  other  countries.  Many  other  instances  are  given  in  the  evidence 
of  witnesses,  and  in  the  replies  to  the  forms  of  inquiry,  and  in  all  cases  this  movement  of  capital 
and  labour  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  tariffs  of  the  countries  where  the  mills  have  been 
erected. 


British   Advantages 
and  Disadvantages. 


SECTION   V.— ADVANTAOKS 


AND    DISADVANTAGES 
INDUSTRY. 


OF     THE    BRITISH 


We  have  collected  much  information  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries,  with  the  view  of  setting  forth  the  main  causes  of  the  conditions 
of  trade  which  we  have  described  in  the  foregoing  sections.  This  information  is  printed  and  sum- 
marised in  the  Appendix,  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  the  principal  points  : — 

81  Cost  of  Production.  The  general  view  of  the  witnesses  is  that,  owing  to  the  differences  of  conditions  and  the  great 

variations  in  the  organisation  of  one  country  as  compared  with  another,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
the  comparisons  of  costs  to  a  statistical  basis.  But,  looking  at  the  various  elements,  witnesses 
show  that  approximately  the  cost  of  production  in  Great  Britain  including  the  cost  of  building 
and  equipping  mills  is,  on  the  whole,  lower  than  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  United  States. 

82  paw   Cotton.  In  the  opinion  of  witnesses  the  conditions  of  supply  have  deteriorated  both  absolutely  and 

relatively,  partly  because  of  shortage,  partly  because  of  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  fact  that  English  spinners  cannot  use  all  classes  of  cotton.  The  recent  scarcity  was  felt  all 
over  the  world,  but  especially  in  England.  This  is  attributed  by  some  witnesses  to  the  Continental 
method  of  buying,  which,  they  say,  is  justified  by  the  existence  of  the  tariff.  The  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  diminish  profits  notwithstanding  improved  processes  and 
lower  costs.  American  cotton  has  not  deteriorated  in  quality,  but  the  dearness  of  American 
cotton  is  by  some  witnesses  held  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  trade.  The 
Continent  has  bought  and  worked  at  a  profit  where  we  could  not,  but  it  appears  from  the  prices 
of  middling  American  cotton  in  New  York  and  Liverpool  during  the  period  1891-1904  that  Liverpool 
prices  have  on  the  whole  ruled  more  steady  than  those  of  New  York. 

The  difference  in  the  experiences  of  British  and  Continental  spinners  during  the  cotton 
shortage  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : — 


83      Table  28.     Cotton 
Shortage   and 
Consumption  on 
the  Continent. 


84     Quality  of 

Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  Cotton. 


TABLE  28. — Estimated  Weekly  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent  (in  bales  of  500  Ibs.  each).     (Ellisons'  circular  for   1903-4). 


1901-2.. 
1902-3.. 
1903-4.. 


Great  Britain. 
62,560 
61,250 
58,020 


Continent. 
93,000 
99,000 
99,000 


Thus,  while  Lancashire  was  working  on  short  time,  owing  to  a  diminished  supply  of  3,230 
bales  per  week,  the  Continent  continued  with  the  same  supply  as  in  the  previous  season,  This  was, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  greater  stocks  on  hand  on  the  Continent,  for  the  statistics  of  deliveries  into 
British  and  Continental  ports  show  about  the  same  proportionate  fall  on  the  previous  year.  The 
deliveries  were  in  both  cases  about  4  per  cent,  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  in  recent 
years.  This  continual  deterioration  is  a  serious  matter  for  fine  spinners.  In  other  counts  British 
spinners  cannot  use  Siinits,  partly  because  of  the  higher  speeds  they  run  ;  partly  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  operatives.  This  feeling  is  not  likely  to  alter.  The  quantity  used  is,  therefore, 
small.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  used. 
This,  no  doubt,  helped  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  United  States' cotton. 


The  change  in  the  proportion  of  cotton  taken  by  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  respec-   Change  in  the  Raw      85 


tively  has  reacted   upon  general  conditions.       Up  to  six  years  ago  Liverpool  was  the  great  world 
market  for  cotton.     Trieste  and  Hamburg,  however,  have  in  recent  years  become  great  emporia.    The 
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80     British   Advantages  SECTION   V.— ADVANTAGES    AND    DISADVANTAGES    OF     THE    BRITISH 


and  Disadvantages. 


INDUSTRY. 


81      Cost  of 


We  have  collected  much  information  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 

.t  n         .  T,   • 


82 


Raw   Co 


83      Table  28. 
Shortage 

Consumpt 
the  Contii 
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Egyptian  a 
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The  change  in  the  proportion  of  cotton  taken  by  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  respec-  Change  in  the  Raw  35 
tively  has  reacted  upon  general  conditions.  Up  to  six  years  ago  Liverpool  was  the  great  world  Cotton  Mark'*!- 
market  for  cotton.  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  however,  have  in  recent  years  become  great  emporia.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  American  cotton  six  years  ago  is  said  to  have  killed  the  import  of  almost  all 
other  cotton  except  Egyptian.  American  cotton  is  also  more  usable  for  medium  counts.  Henoe 
merchants  get  out  of  the  way  of  buying  various  other  sorts.  Some  witnesses  urge  that  dis- 
advantages in  supply  should  be  met  by  improvements  in  market  organisation,  but  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  ability  to  obtain  raw  cotton  depends  on  the  capacity  of  buyers  to  look  ahead,  and 
hence  upon  the  general  strength  of  the  economic  position  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  form  of  the 
future  contract  is  said  to  be  against  the  trader  whether  he  is  an  importing  merchant  or  the  spinner. 
The  price  of  futures  is  continually  at  a  discount  compared  with  the  price  of  the  current  month. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  form  of  the  future  contract  ought  to  be  revised. 

It  is  generally  held  that  under  existing  conditions  the  difficulties  already  experienced  with  Cotton  Growth  gg 

regard  to  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  will  recur.     Hence  the  importance  of  growing  cotton  within   within  the  EmPire- 
the  Empire. 

Witnesses  and  manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that  the  processes  in  this  country  are,  on  the  Processes.  37 

whole,  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  our  foreign  competitors.  Profits,  they  maintain,  have 
diminished  notwithstanding  improvements  and  lower  cost.  In  regard  to  some  branches  of  the 
trade  it  is  stated  that  the  speed  of  our  machines  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  export  of  machinery  has,  according  to  witnesses,  been  an  exceedingly  important  Machinery-  88 

factor  in  stimulating  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  foreign  countries,  some  foreign 
machines  are  said  to  be  now  better  than  any  made  in  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  the  Northrop 
loom  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  witnesses  "  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  it  is  the  right  loom 
to  have."  But  on  the  whole  this  view  appears  to  be  based  on  (i.)  the  risk  and  expense  involved  in 
existing  conditions  in  transforming  mills,  and  (ii.)  possible  difficulties  with  the  workpeople,  rather  than 
technical  objections. 

On  the  general  efficiency  of  British  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  any  foreign  country  cost  and  Efficiency     39 
witnesses  are  practically  unanimous.     Notwithstanding  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  it        Labour. 
is  said  that  pieceworkers  have  maintained  their  weekly  wages  through  improved  machinery  and 
extra  exertion.     Witnesses  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  advantages  of    the  piece-work  system  in 
operation  in  Lancashire.     It  has,  it  is  said,  led  to  an  increased  output  of  labour.     But  several  firms 
are  of  opinion  that  factory  legislation  in  existing  circumstances  is  a  disadvantage  in  increasing 
cost. 

Witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  some  methods  of  raising  capital  at  present  practised  in  Lancashire   Methods  of  Raising     Of) 
(see  Section  XII.  and  Index)  are  not  conducive  to  the  financial  soundness  of  the  industry.  Capital. 

In  respect  to  administration  and  other  fixed  charges,  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  in  equal  Administration  91 

conditions  foreign  countries  have  no  advantage  over  Great  Britain.     But  the  degree  in  which  these  Charges,  Salaries, 
charges  enter  into  cost  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  volume  and  continuity  of  production.  es'     °' 

Witnesses  are  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  accounting  and  costing  pursued  in  Accounting  92 

this  country,  though  some  foreign  countries  are  said  to  have  improved  on  the  British  system. 

The  view  of  witnesses  is  that  British  commercial  travellers  compare  favourably  with  those   , 

.       Commercial  no 

of  other  countries,  and  they  trace  any  disadvantages  of  Great    Britain  in  this  respect  to  special  Travelling. 
circumstances  which  they  describe  rather  than  to  general  causes. 


94     Commercial  Owing  to  the  great  specialisation  of  the  cotton  industry  and  other  causes,  the  position  of 

Organisation.  the  merchant  with  regard  to  the  industry  is  unique.     Some  merchants  have  appeared  before  us  as 

witnesses,  and  we  have  been  able  to  compare  their  experience  with  that  of  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers.' Many  others  have  sent  in  written  evidence,  or  have  replied  to  the  forms  of  inquiry.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  commercial,  as  distinct  from  the  industrial  and  transport,  organisation  of 
Great  Britain  is  better  than  that  of  foreign  countries. 

Technical  Some  firms  are  of  opinion  that  any  advantages  foreign  countries  have  over  Great  Britain  are 

Education.  entirely  due  to  better  equipment  and  better  technical  training.     But  the  vast  majority  of  witnesses 

and  firms  who  have  given  evidence  do  not  share  this  view.  They  are  substantially  agreed  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  extension  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  of  giving  practical  training 
to  all  classes  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry.  But  they  distinguish  between  the  needs  of  the  opera- 
tives, foremen,  and  managers,  respectively.  While  of  opinion  that  practical  training  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  last  two  classes,  they  for  the  most  part  attach  little  or  no  value  to  technical  educa- 
tion divorced  from  actual  experience  in  the  mills.  In  regard  to  the  workpeople  they  do  not  think 
that  Great  Britain  is  under  any  disadvantage  in  respect  to  education.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  industries  of  many  competing  countries  have  been  established  by  means  of  British  labour. 

Many  firms  state  that  the  Patent  and  Registration  Laws  are  prejudicial  to  the  cotton 
Qg      Patent  and  - 

Registration    Laws,  industry. 

97     conclusion  We  are  of  opinion  that  under  the  several  heads  we  have  thus  briefly  reviewed,  although 

in  some  respects  foreign  countries  may  have  an  advantage  over  Great  Britain,  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  with  the  British  industry. 


98  British  and  SECTION  VI.-THB  ORGANISATION  AND  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FOREIGN 
Foreign    Organisa-  COUNTRIES   RESPECTIVELY. 

tion  and  Policy. 

The  statistical  tables  in  the  first  section  of  this  report  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and 
firms  responding  to  our  forms  of  inquiry,  which  follows,  show  that  in  many  respects  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  cotton  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  foreign  countries. 

99  Different  We  have  shown  that  of  the  total  output  of  the  British  cotton  industry,  more  than  80  per 
Character  of             cent   ig  exported.     This  fact,  coupled  with  the  vast  proportions  of  the  industry,  differentiates  i 
Foreign  "industries,  from  every  other  industry.      The  industry  as  at  present  organised  would,  in  fact,  cease  to  exist 

if  any  great  diminution  of  the  export  trade  took  place.  The  cotton  industries  of  foreign  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  conform  to  what  may  be  called  the  normal  type.  The  export  trade  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  home  trade.  In  competing  with  Great  Britain,  foreign  countries  therefore  enjoy 
an  advantage.  While  the  British  industry  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  export  trade,  foreign 
countries  can  injure  that  trade  by  means  of  their  tariffs,  secure  the  home  market  for  the  development 
of  their  own  industries  and  utilise  their  export  organisation  for  competing  successfully  with  Great 
Britain  in  neutral  markets. 

100     Specialisation  of  the  Witnesses  point  out  that  the  cotton  industry  is  not  so  much  one  great  industry  as  a  vast 

British  Cotton  aggregate  of  highly  specialised  industries  ;    and  that  there  is  little  or  no  combination  amongst  the 

Industry.  various  specialised  branches.     This  is  contrasted  with  the  systems  of  some  foreign  countries  where 

it  is  customary  to  organise  many  different  processes  under  one  roof.  •  While,  therefore,  the  British 


system  of  high  specialisation  confers  an  advantage  in  regard  to  given  processes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  foreign  countries  cannot  in  some  cases  turn  out  the  finished  article  cheaper  than  British 
manufacturers.  The  combination  of  such  methods  of  manufacture  with  the  export  organisation 
of  foreign  countries  makes  their  tariffs  much  more  effective. 

The  general  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  has,  in  the  view  of  witnesses,  been  to  deprive  us  of  markets  Foreign  Tariffs.  4  ni 

we  have  formerly  enjoyed,  first  by  shutting  out  our  goods  from  the  countries  which  have  imposed 
them,  and,  secondly,  by  stimulating  the  development  of  home  manufactures  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned. The  result  of  this,  in  their  opinion,  is  that  British  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  find 
further  outlets  for  their  goods,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  the  effect  of  this  has  been  the 
transformation  of  certain  branches  of  British  industry.  The  trade  instead  of  proceeding  to  higher 
qualities  of  productions  has,  in  some  instances,  been  forced  back  on  the  development  of  lower 
grades  of  goods  for  more  or  less  uncivilised  countries  in  which  alone  we  are  able  to  maintain  our 
position.  Secondly,  the  tariffs  have  prejudiced  British  trade  by  depriving  manufacturers  of  a 
market  for  staple  wares  and  forcing  them  on  to  fancies  and  novelties,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  same  reduction  in  cost  due  to  continuous  running  as  can  be  secured  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  which  can  be  made  to  stock.  Thirdly,  the  tariffs  have  tended  to  increase 
competition  in  the  home  market  and  this,  combined  with  other  causes,  has  brought  profits  down 
There  is  general  agreement  that,  while  foreign  tariffs  are  in  this  way  injuring  the  industries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  either  directly  promote  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  pro- 
tecting from  British  competition  young  industries  for  which  those  countries  are  thoroughly  suited, 
or,  secondly,  they  enable  foreign  countries  to  retain  certain  industries,  and  to  compete  with  British 
products  when  upon  equal  conditions  these  industries  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  survive. 
Hence  in  view  of  witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  the  forms  of  inquiry  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  foreign  tariffs  is  not  only  to  deprive  us  of  markets  we  formerly  enjoyed,  but  by  restricting  the 
market  to  prevent  the  continuous  running  of  machinery,  increase  relatively  the  cost  of  production 
and  so  diminish  the  competing  power  of  manufacturers  in  markets  still  open  to  them. 

These  changes  affect  not  only  manufacturers,  but,  as  witnesses  point  out,  the  position  of  the 
mercantile  interests  of  this  country,  merchants  having  been  forced  by  the  operation  of  foreign 
tariffs  to  make  their  purchases  for  export  not  in  Lancashire  as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  within 
protected  countries. 

Witnesses,  however,  are  agreed  that  it  is  not  tariffs  alone,  but  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  Transport.  102 

in  combination  with  other  branches  of  their  policy,  particularly  their  transport  systems,  which 
have  led  to  the  growth  of   their  industries,  and  have  prejudicially  affected  the  British  cotton  trade. 

They  are  practically  agreed  that,  so  far  as  their  experience  goes,  (i.)  railway  rates  in  Great 
Britain  are  higher  than  they  are  on  the  Continent ;  (ii.)  foreign  countries  make  more  use  of  water- 
ways than  is  possible  in  existing  conditions,  in  Great  Britain  ;  (iii.)  preferential  rates,  subsidies,  &c., 
are  part  of  the  established  export  policy  of  foreign  countries  ;  (iv.)  British  trade  is  prejudiced  by 
such  preferential  rates.  In  regard  to  the  home  market  the  experience  of  witnesses  and  firms 
depends  largely  on  the  branch  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  when  foreign  countries  are  trying  to  push  the  sale  of  their  productions  in  the  British 
market,  in  competition  with  goods  of  British  manufacture,  they  are  greatly  aided  by  through  rates 
and  low  export  rates,  the  difference  between  these  rates  and  those  granted  by  the  railway  companies 
to  British  producers  sometimes  being  sufficient  to  give  the  trade  to  the  foreigner.  The  evidence  is 
equally  clear  that  British  trade  with  the  Continent  is  heavily  handicapped  by  the  transport  policy 
of  Continental  countries  combined  with  their  tariffs.  Witnesses  and  firms  are  practically  agreed 
that  British  trade  with  neutral  markets,  particularly  the  Levant  and  the  Far  East,  and  with 
certain  British  Colonies  has  been  injured  by  the  lower  or  preferential  rates  on  the  goods  of  foreign 


competing  countries.  The  United  States  advantages  in  this  respect  are  said  by  some  firms  to 
make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  British  trade,  and  freights  are  said  to  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  causing  the  loss  of  the  Levant  trade. 


103      Remedies. 


SECTION    VII.— REMEDIES. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  clear  that,  apart  from  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  and  the  operation  of 
foreign  tariffs,  the  principal  causes  of  injury  to  the  British  cotton  industry  pointed  out  by  witnesses 
are  either  part  of  wider  questions  than  we  can  deal  with  at  length  in  a  report  on  the  cotton  industry 
or  are  irremediable.  Those  causes  are  comprised  under  the  following  heads  ;— . 


104      Organisation  of 
the  Industry, 


(i.)  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

By  this  we  mean,  not  the  factory  or  workshop  organisation  and  the  business  methods  of 
those  engaged,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  British  industry  is  under  no  disadvantage, 
but  the  relation  between  the  home  and  the  export  trade,  the  specialisation  of  the  industry,  the 
relations  between  the  different  branches,  and  the  power  of  combined  action  in  matters  of  trade 
policy.  In  all  these  respects  present  conditions  have  slowly  grown  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  whether  they  are  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  probably  cannot  now  be  appreciably  altered, 
even  if  alteration  were  desirable. 


105      Transport. 


(ii.)  TRANSPORT. 

The  transport  policy  of  foreign  states  stands  upon  a  footing  so  entirely  different  from  British 
railway  and  shipping  organisation  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  valid  comparison  of  special 
branches  of  that  policy  with  British  experience.  Their  transport  policy  is,  in  fact,  as  much  a  part 
of  their  commercial  policy  as  their  tariffs,  bounties  and  subsidies. 


10fi      Foreign  Wages  and 
1VU      Hours  of  Labour. 


(iii.)  Low  WAGES  AND  LONG  HOURS  or  LABOUR  IN  FOREIGN  COMPETING  COUNTRIES. 

It  is  probable  that  so  far  as  European  countries  are  concerned  this  disadvantage  in  neutral 
markets  to  British  producers  will  be  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  by  the  growth  of  the 
foreign  competing  industry  and  the  consequent  rise  in  wages. 

With  regard  to  what  the  evidence  proves  to  be  the  main  causes  of  the  stationary  condition 
of  the  cotton  industry,  the  remedies  are  clearly  suggested. 


107 


Remedy  as  to 
Raw  Cotton. 


(iv.)  RAW  COTTON. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  as  to  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  which  aggravated  the 
recent  depression  will  recur  unless  Great  Britain  is  speedily  made  less  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  With  that  view  the  steps  already  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  within  the 
Empire  should  be  encouraged  and  supplemented. 


108 


Remedy  as  to  the 
Home  Trade. 


(v.)  THE  HOME  TRADE. 

We  have  received  suggestions  for  the  imposition  of  duties  on  nearly  all  classes  of  cotton 
goods,  ranging  from  5  to  20  per  cent.  But  in  the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  witnesses  and  firms 
replying  to  the  forms  of  inquiry,  competition  of  an  unfair  character  has,  as  yet,  only  made  itself 
slightly  felt  in  the  home  markets  except  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  finished  goods  and  small- 


•wares.  The  general  view,  therefore,  is  that  no  duties  are  at  present  required  on  yarns  or  grey 
cloths.  It  is  further  held  that  the  prosperity  of  the  home  trade  would  be  promoted  by  the 
growth  of  other  British  manufacturing  industries  which  would  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  working  classes  and  so  stimulate  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  British  cotton  industry 
in  the  home  market. 

(vi.)  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  forms  of  inquiry  which  we  issued,  we  included  a  question  as  to  what  reduction  of  the   Remedy  as  to  109 

tariffs  of  foreign  countries  would  enable  the  responding  firms  to  maintain  or  increase  their  trade 
with  those  countries.  Their  replies  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  show  that,  while  they  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  of  these  countries  could  be  induced  to  remove  their  duties,  comparatively 
moderate  reductions  would,  in  many  cases,  enable  manufacturers  to  maintain  the  present  proportions 
of  their  trade.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  reductions  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  by  mutual 
tariff  concessions  as  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries,  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  British  tariff  as  defined  in  our  report  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade.* 

(vii.)  TRADE  WITH  NEUTRAL  MARKETS. 

In  so  far  as  the  home  trade  is  developed,  and  the  adverse  conditions  of  competition  between  Trade  in  Neutral 
Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  are  remedied  by  the  above  measures,  British  trade  with  neutral   Markets. 
markets  will  be  maintained  or  its  decline  prevented,  by  diminishing  the  costs  of  British  manu- 
facturers and  increasing  their  competing  power. 


<viii.)  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 

Remedy  as  to 

Of  all  markets,  those  in  British  Colonies  and  possessions  are  the  most  important,  and  show  ] 

British  Colonies 

the  greatest  increase.    We  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  only  markets  open  to  British  cotton  and  Possessions. 

spinners  and  manufacturers  which  are  capable  of  great  expansion.     Witnesses  and  firms,  replying 

to  the  forms  of  inquiry,  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  view  that  preferential  tariffs,  so  far  as  they 

have  been   adopted   by   the   Colonies,   have   had   a   beneficial   effect,    and  urge  the  adoption   of 

preferential  arrangements  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonies  and  Possessions.     We 

are  of  opinion  that  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  lies  the  only  security  for  any   considerable 

expansion  of  the  cotton  industry. 


*  The  system  of  tariffs  suggested  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Report  was  as  follows  : —  System  Of  Tariffs.  110 

(A)  A  General  Tariff,  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of  duties  for  foreign  countries  which  admit  British   wares  on  fair 

terms; 

(B)  A  Preferential  Tariff,  lower  than  the  General  Tariff,  for  those  of  our  Colonies  which    give  adequate  preference 

to  British  manufactures,  and  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  freer  trade  within  the  Britiseh  Empire  ; 
(c)  A  Maximum  Tariff,  consisting  of  comparatively  higher  duties,   but  subject   to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the 
level  of  the  General  Tariff. 


CONCLUSIONS     AS     TO    THE    COTTON     INDUSTRY. 


Conclusion*.  We  find  that— 


1.  Important  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  have  declined  while  others  are  stationary  ;  on  the  other 

hand,  fine  spinning  has  increased  ;  some  new  branches  have  been  established  ;  and  there  is 
at  present  an  expansion  due  to  transient  causes. 

2.  The  industry,  as  a  whole,  is.  however,  practically  stationary. 

3.  This  stationary  condition  of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  of  foreign 

countries  and  their  economic  policy,  especially  their  tariffs. 

4.  In  recent  years  the  irregularity  of  employment  arising  from  these  conditions  has  been  greatly 

increased  by  want  of  cotton.  This  want  of  cotton  was  caused  by  shortage  of  supply,  and 
other  economic  causes  arising  from  the  relative  position  of  the  cotton  industries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries,  combined  with  the  policy  and  methods  of  the 
latter.  The  difficulties  with  regard  to  raw  cotton  are  likely  in  existing  conditions  to  recur, 
though  they  might,  and  should  be,  diminished  by  immediate  steps  for  the  encouragement  of 
cotton  growth  within  the  Empire. 

5.  The  competition  of  foreign  countries  has  hitherto  been  only  slightly  felt  in  the  British  home 

trade,  except  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  finished  goods. 

6.  The  high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  have  restricted  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 

excluding  British  products  from  markets  formerly  supplied  by  us  but  now  supplied  by  native 
industries.  These  tariffs  further  enable  foreign  countries  to  compete  successfully  and 
occasionally  dump  in  neutral  markets. 

7.  The  restriction  of  the  export  trade  has  increased  the  severity  of  competition  in  the  home  trade  ; 

but  that  competition  has  been  rendered  less  acute  by  the  production  of  imitations  in  cotton, 
of  other  textile  fabrics. 

8.  While  trade  with  the  Continent  is  declining  or  stationary,  trade  with  British  colonies  and  depen- 

dencies is  increasing,  and  has  been  encouraged  by  colonial  preferential  tariffs. 

9.  While  the  home  trade  shows  no  sign  of  permanent  and  substantial  increase,  foreign  competition 

in  the  home  market  of  an  unfair  character  has  not  so  far  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  call 
for  remedial  measures,  except  in  regard  to  certain  finished  products. 

10.  No  considerable  expansion  of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  can  be  looked  for  with  those  foreign 

countries  which  manufacture  for  themselves  and  impose  tariffs  ;  in  existing  conditions  the 
decline  which  has  commenced  is  likely  to  become  more  marked  ;  but  a  moderate  reduction 
of  foreign  tariffs  would  do  much  to  increase  the  volume  of  our  trade.  Such  reductions  can  only 
be  secured  by  using  a  general  British  tariff  to  obtain  concessions  from  foreign  countries. 


11.  In  regard   to  neutral  markets,  some  decline  of   trade  is,  in  existing  conditions,  unavoidable. 

This  decline  may  be  postponed  and  perhaps  prevented  by  remadying  the  adverse  conditions  of 
competition  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries.    These  conditions  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  tariff  policy  of  foreign  countries  and  tend  to  increase  costs  to  the  British 
manufacturer  by  restriction  of  his  output  and  his  consequent  inability  to  keep  his  machinery 
running  full  time. 

12.  The  British  Colonial  markets  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  and,  in  our  opinion, 

the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  preferential  arrangements  within  the  Empire  would 
secure  the  largest  proportion  of  this  growth  for  British  trade. 


(Signed*) 

CHARLES  ALLEN. 
F.  BAYNES. 

HY.    BlRCHENOUGH. 

CHARLES  BOOTH. 
H.  BOSTOCK. 
S.  B.  BOULTON. 

R.    BlTRBIDGE. 

V.  CAILLARD. 
J.  J.  CANDLISH. 
H.  CHAPLIN. 
JOHN  A.  COCKBURN. 
J.  H.  COLLS. 
J.  G.  COLMER. 
W.  COOPER. 
J.  A.  CORAH. 
JOHN  W.  DENNIS. 
| JOHN  B.  DON. 
CHAS.  ECKKRSLKV. 
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FRANCIS  ELGAR. 
CH.  ELLIOTT. 
L.  EVANS. 
G.  FLETT. 
C.  J.  FOLLETT. 
THOMAS  GALLAHER. 
V.  GIBBS. 
ALFRED  GILBEY. 
WILLIAM  J.  GOULDING. 
W.  H.  GRENFELL. 
F.  L.  HARRIS. 
JOHN  M.  HARRIS. 
WM.  HARRISON. 
ALEX.  HENDERSON. 
ALFRED  HICKMAN. 
ALFRED  L.  JONES. 
|J.  H.  KAYK. 
ARTHUR  KEEN. 


*  The  following  paragraph  from  the  official  statement  issued  oc  December  30th,  1903,  as  to  the  constitution  of 
thr  Commission,  describes  the  exact  position  of  Colonial  Members  of  the  Commission  :  — "  It  will  not  c.ime  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  to  define  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with  regard  ti  Colonial  trade,  or  to 
make  representations  with  regard  to  the  preferences  which  the  Colonies  can  be  asked  to  give.  In  such  arrangm  ents 
as  these  the  Colonies  are  equally  interested  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  terms  can  only  be  settled  properly  by 
negotiations  brtween  the  respective  Governments  concerned.  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  who  have  joined  the 
Commission  have  done  so  on  the  undertaking  that  they  hold  '  watching  briefs,' and  that  they  occupy  their  positions 
in  order  to  assist  with  their  advice  in  matters  connected  with  the  new  tariff  as  regards  those  parts  of  th"  Empire  of 
which  they  have  special  knowledge."  Sir  George  Ryder,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  is  a  Member  of  the 
Commission  in  a  consultative  capacity  only,  and  has  taken  no  part  in  the  detailed  inquiry  into  special  trades.  He 
docs  not,  therefore,  sign  the  report. 

f  Members  of  the  T '.xtiles  Committee. 


J.  J.  KESWICK.  JONATHAN  PEATE. 
IVAN  LEVINSTEIN.  w-  B-  PERCEVAL. 

W.  THOMAS  LEWIS.  C.  J.  PHILLIPS. 

ROBT.    L.   LlTTLEJOHN.  J-    RANK. 

CHARLES  LYLE.  R-  H-  READE- 

A.  W.  MACHONOCHIE.  |A.  J.  SANDERSON. 
|G.  MARCHETTI.  CECIL  CLEMENTI  SMITH. 

HENRY  D.  MARSHALL.  C.  TENNANT. 

W.  H.  MITCHELL.  |M.  TOMKINSON. 
A.  MOSELY.  FRANCIS  TONSLEY. 

A.  NOBLE.  JoHN  TURKEY. 

C.  A.  PARSONS.  S.  J.  WARING,  Jr. 

W    PE\CE.  w-  BRIDGES  WEBB. 

0.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  (Vice-Chairman).  W.  A.  S.  HEWINS  (Secretary). 
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Duties. 

Range  of  duties  expressed 
Description.  M  ad  valori:m  duties.  J 

Raw  Cotton  .  .  .  Free 

Yarns  and  Twist  of  all  descriptions  .     Free 

Cotton  Tissues — grey  .  •     Free 

Other  Cotton  Tissues  and  Manufactures       .  .     Duties  in  no  case 

to  exceed  10  per 
cent. 

+  *A  Vol.    I.    of   the   Report    of    the   Commission  dealt   with   the  Iron    and    Steel    Trades.     The 

present  Report  on  the  Cotton  Industry,  together  with  the  reports  to  follow  on  the  Woollen  and 
Worsted,  Silk,  Lace,  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute,  Carpet  and  Hosiery  Trades  will  form  Vol.  II. 


The  reaction  on  the  Textile  Industries  of  the  duties  already  suggested  on  Iron  and  Steel,  and 

Jl     VtMWI  f        , 

Duties. 


of  the  duties  which  may  be  hereafter  suggested  for  other  trades  (including  Agriculture),  will  be 


considered  in  the  Final  Report. 


•This  provisional  scalp  of  duties  is  inserted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  provisional  scheme  recommended  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Hi-port  («w  Uepm-l  «i  the  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  L),  from  which  the  following  is  a  quotation  : — "The 
following  provisional  seitle  of  duties  Cor  the  General  Tariff,  in  the  calculation  of  which  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  ].n.|iortion  <>!  labour  involved  at  all  stages  of  manufacture,  has  been  prepared  as  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  recommended  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry,  when  the  inquiry  into 
other  trades  and  interests  linchuling  Agriculture)  has  been  completed.'' 

•f  Members  of  the  Textiles  Committees. 

J  The  dutie-  an    slat,  d  for  convenience  as  ad  ralortm  rates,  without,  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  the  duties 

itimately  ]••  eoniiiii-MM-  d  by  the  Commission  will  be  ml  valorem  or  >] 
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SECTION  VIII.- SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EVIDENCE.  115 

The  Forms  of  Inquiry  addressed  to  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the  Draft  Questions  for 
Witnesses,  are  given  in  Sections  IX.  and  X.  The  forms  were  sent  to  manufacturers  and  merchants 
whose  names  appear  in  the  usual  trade  directories  ;  and  witnesses  were  selected  to  represent  the  various 
branches  of  each  trade  without  regard  to  their  opinions  on  any  of  the  questions  under  review.  All 
the  replies  to  the  forms  and  the  evidence  are  printed  in  Sections  XII.  and  XIII.  except  informa- 
tion of  a  strictly  confidential  character,  such  as  that  relating  to  the  profits,  business  connections  or 
organisation  of  individual  firms.  In  the  following  pages,  a  brief  summary  and  anaylsis  of  the 
evidence  is  given  with  the  view  of  enabling  readers  of  the  report  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Commission.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  summary,  the  following  method  has  been  adopted  : —  Method  adopted. 

(1)  The  evidence  given  by  witnesses  before  the  Commission  was   reported  verbatim. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  verbatim  report  of  his  evidence  was  sent  to  each  witness  for  his  approval 

or   correction. 

(3)  The  report  so  revised  was  then  abstracted  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  with  the  view 

of  making  it  possible  to  publish  in  convenient  form  the  whole  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission.  The  abstract,  in  which  the  actual  wording  and  every 
material  and  non-confidential  statement  of  the  original  evidence  have  been  retained, 
was  in  each  case  submitted  to  the  witness  for  his  approval. 

(4)  The  replies  to  the  forms  are  in  all  cases  given  verbatim,  strictly  confidential  communi- 

cations alone  being  omitted. 

(5)  The  whole  of  the  evidence  (oral  and  written)  was  then  thoroughly  indexed  and  analysed 

on  cards.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  this  work  required  some  thousands  of  cards,  in 
addition  to  tabulation  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  following  summary  is  based  upon 
these  cards  and  the  tabulation  of  the  evidence. 

(A)— GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE    TRADE. 

With  regard   to  the  general  criteria  which  are  usually  applied  to  the  cotton  industry,  there  jests  oi  -\  -j  n 

is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  witnesses  except  as  to  the  precise  significance  to  be  attached  to   prosperity. 
the  consumption  of  raw  cotton. 

Some  firms  maintain  that  the  true  test  of  progress  or  otherwise  in  the  cotton  industry  is 
the  number  of  spindles,  not  the  consumption  of  cotton,  but  on  this  point  another  view  is  expressed 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  is  a  better  measure  of  the  trade  done  than  value,  because 
the  price  of  the  exported  article  goes  up  and  down  with  the  price  of  cotton.  In 
Lancashire  we  look  to  the  margin,  that  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  cotton 
and  the  finished  article.  In  1890  we  used  3,384,000  bales  of  500  Ibs.  each ;  in  1902 
we  used  3,185,000  bales,  that  is  200,000  bales  less.  The  spindles  have  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  40  millions  to  43  millions.  The  consumption  is  got  at  by  what 
is  exported  as  well,  and  you  have  to  take  the  difference  between  what  was  exported 
and  what  was  imported.  Many  people  in  Lancashire  say  we  do  not  require  to  use 
so  much  cotton  now  because  we  are  spinning  so  much  finer  counts.  We  may  have 
been  for  the  last  12  months,  because  of  the  shortage  of  cotton  ;  but,  on  the  average 
of  12  years,  I  do  not  think  we  have  spun  finer  counts,  because  the  old  duty  frees  are 
still  made,  that  is,  calicoes  made  of  30's  and  30's  ;  besides  which  we  have  the  new 
trade  in  flannelettes,  taking  very  coarse  wefts,  which  has  been  introduced  since  1890. 
There  have  been  mercerised  goods — that  is,  Egyptian  cotton  mercerised — and 
Egyptian  cotton  previous  to  mercerising  was  always  finer  counts.  There,  again, 
that  has  gone  to  coarse  counts,  And  because  of  the  rise  of  ring  spinning,  which  is 
usually  on  the  coarser  counts.  The  very  fine  counts  are  nearly  all  spun  on  the  mule. 
Though  there  is  an  increased  spindleage,  there  has  been  a  compensating  stoppage. 
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Another  witness  also  holds  that  when  all  allowances  are  made,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
remains  a  good  test  of  the  state  of  the  industry  :- 

"  I  would  point  out  that  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  general  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade, 
if  made  (as  between  one  period  and  another  or  one  country  and  another)  in  pounds 
sterling,  aro  apt  to  be  misleading,  owing  to  fluctuations  in  price.  Comparisons  based 
on  average  profits  of  mills  may  also  be  misleading,  as  for  instance  high  prices  realised 
by  spinners  or  manufacturers  for  their  products  may  sometimes  compensate  them 
for  running  short  time,  although  their  operatives  and  others  may  have  suffered  thereby. 
Comparisons  based  on  quantities  shipped  may  be  misleading,  as  accumulated  stocks 
due  to  bad  trade  of  one  year  may  be  shipped  out  next  year  possibly  at  a  loss,  or 
possibly  at  a  purely  speculative  profit.  I  therefore  prefer  to  base  my  calculations 
as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  our  cotton  trade  as  compared  with  other  countries 
and  other  periods  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  the  raw  material  consumed.  It 
is  obvious  that  (over  a  period  of  years)  a  country  cannot  manufacture  more  cotton  goods 
than  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  which  it  imports  allows  it  to  produce.  Nor  will 
it,  for  long  go  on  importing  more  raw  cotton  than  it  requires.  I  am,  therefore,  convinced 
that  the  relative  progress  and  general  prosperity  of  the  great  majority  of  those  dependent 
upon  the  cotton  trade  of  any  non-cotton  growing  country,  can  be  best  gauged  by  a 
comparison  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  that  country  and  other  countries  over  a 
period  of  years." 

The  more  general  view  of  witnesses  is  that  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  is  stationary,  but  not 
necessarily  going  backwards.  Various  causes  which  are  explained  below  are  given  for  this  relative 
stagnation.  Firms  point  out  that  the  depression  of  1903-4  presented  new  and  peculiar  features 
It  was  due  not  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  but  to  the  want  of  cotton,  and  the  figures  relating  to  the 
consumption  of  cotton  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country  are  dwelt  upon.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
relative  to  this  country,  the  Continent  did  not  experience  the  same  want  of  raw  material  owing, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  firms,  to  the  different  practice  of  which  prevails  for  the  purchase  of  cotton. 
The  want  of  cotton  was  a  new  cause  not  experienced  before,  although  there  have  been  previous  stop- 
pages due  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop.  Another  feature  of  the  depression  was  the  organised  short 
time  in  Lancashire.  In  addition  to  the  want  of  raw  material,  witnesses  attach  the  most  importance 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  trade  to  the  loss  of  markets  through  foreign  duties,  and  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry  in  foreign  countries  which  we  formerly  supplied,  combined  with  their 
foreign  policy.  The  causes  of  the  recent  improvement  are  given  by  one  witness  : — 

"  During  the  last  few  months  the  cotton  trade  has  been  in  an  exceptionally  prosperous 
condition,  very  large  profits  having  been  made  by  spinners  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  mostly  engaged  for  many  months  ahead.  Although  the  best  of  this  business 
may  be  over,  it  looks  as  though  they  will  continue  to  be  prosperous  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  The  causes  of  all  this  are  very  abstruse.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  exhaustion 
of  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  throughout  the  consuming  markets  of  the  world, 
owing  to  the  small  cotton  crops  of  the  last  few  seasons  and  consequent  high  prices  ; 
partly  to  the  bountiful  crop  of  this  season  ;  partly  also  to  a  certain  dislocation  of  the 
textile  trade  conditions  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  which  has  operated  favourably 
to  this  country,  and  not  only  to  Lancashire,  but  also  to  India  ;  Bombay  having  been 
recently,  for  the  first  time,  quite  a  large  buyer  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool ; 
this  partly  because  American  cotton  has  been  relatively  cheaper  than  Indian  cotton, 
and  partly  because  the  Indian  mills  have  secured  a  certain  amount  of  Russian  and 
Japanese  business  with  the  East,  and  the  goods  the  Indian  mills  have  to  produce 
for  this  purpose  cannot  well  be  manufactured  out  of  anything  but  American  cotton. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  recent  increase  in  our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  is 
due  in  any  way  to  our  being  a  free  trade  country.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  due  in  part 
to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  and  also,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  consuming  markets 
having  run  very  bare  of  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  were  in  urgent  need  of  them, 
and  could  obtain  them  more  quickly  from  Lancashire  than  from  any  of  the  Continental 
centres  of  supply,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  voyage  from  America  to  Liverpool 
is  at  least  as  short,  if  not  shorter,  than  the  ocean  voyage  to  any  Continental  port, 
and  that  the  Lancashire  mills  are  situated  nearer  to  the  sea  board  than  the  Continental 
spinning  centres  (which  are  mostlv  located  a  considerable  distance  inland,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  coal  supplies)." 

Witnesses  point  out  that  in  the  British  cotton  industry,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
countries,  there  is  great  specialisation.  The  cotton  industry  is  in  fact,  a  vast  aggregate  of  highly 
specialised  and  independent  branches.  The  British  industry  differs  from  that  of  other  countries 


also  in  the  fact  that  home  and  foreign  trade  play  an  entirely  different  role  here  and  in  foreign 
countries  respectively.  From  this  arises  an  entirely  different  set  of  economic  considerations  which 
have  to  be  taken  account  of  in  any  recommendations  that  are  made. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  organisation  of  the  industry  the  position  of  the  merchant 
is  almost  unique  : — "  Very  few  manufacturers  know  where  their  stuff  is  going."  "  We  do  not 
merchant  or  ship  our  goods  ourselves,  so  that  we  only  hear  what  our  customers  tell  us."  "  Our  yarns 
are  sold  to  merchants  who  export  to  foreign  countries.  We  onlv  occasionally  have  transactions 
direct.  Our  home  trade,  however,  is  direct.'r 

Manufacturers  point  out  that  while  specialisation  is  of  advantage  in  securing  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  and  lower  costs  in  relation  to  particular  branches,  yet,  in  turning  out  finished  goods, 
and  in  considering  the  cost  of  production  through  all  stages  of  manufacture,  the  Continental  modo 
of  organising  all  branches  under  one  roof  probably  gives  them  a  certain  superiority  : — 

"  Here  is  one  of  the  evils  that  we  have  of  being  specialised.  If  we  make  a  novelty  and  the 
merchant  sees  he  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  he  at  once  gives  our  pattern  out 
to  half  a  dozen  different  manufacturers  and  gets  them  to  copy  it,  and  in  no  time  our 
profit  has  gone.  This  practice  divides  the  profit  throughout  the  trade  very  much 
more  quickly.  The  trade  we  have  lost  with  foreign  manufacturing  countries  during 
the  last  12  or  14  years  we  have  made  up  for  in  Lancashire.  Cotton  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  textiles  for  wear,  and  we  have  attacked  all  the  other  textile  trades.  We  attacked 
the  linen  trade,  and  have  made  linenettes  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  linen  ;  in  the  same 
way  we  attacked  the  flannel  trade,  and  made  flannelettes  ;  the  silk  trade,  and  made 
mercerised  goods  ;  and  the  Bradford  goods  trade,  and  made  cheap  Bradford  goods. 
In  all  those  cases  we  have  made  a  very  cheap  article,  and  yet  to  the  eye  of  a  person 
who  does  not  know  they  would  appear  to  be  genuine.  Then  there  has  also  been  a  big 
demand  for  crepes,  Bedford  cords  and  serges.  But  for  attacking  these  various  trades, 
I  believe  we  should  have  used  at  any  rate  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  bales  of  cotton 
per  annum  during  the  last  12  or  14  years  than  we  have  done,  and  we  should  have  felt 
the  depression  more." 

The  relations  between  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  are  based  upon  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations. There  are  those  which  are  on  a  technical  basis.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  said,  when 
spinning  is  profitable,  weaving  is  bad  and  vice  versa.  The  prosperity  of  the  fine  yarn  spinners 
depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  trades  for  which  these  are  the  raw  materials,  and  the  operation 
of  tariffs  and  other  considerations  is  therefore  in  this  case  more  indirect  than  direct. 

Differences  of  organisation  also  arise  from  trade  considerations  such  as  the  position  of  the 
yarn  spinners  in  supplying  home  and  foreign  markets  for  manufacturing  and  finishing. 

Different  conditions  also  prevail  with  regard  to  making  to  stock  in  staples  and  fancies,  and 
the  making  of  standard  and  non-standard  goods — considerations  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  relation  to  the  present  tendency  to  substitute  novelties  and  fancies  for  staple  wares. 

The  normal  conditions  of  the  cotton  industry  and  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  can 
best  be  seen  in  a  summary  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  replies  to  the  forms  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  state  of  particular  branches. 

COTTON  SPINNING. 

With  regard  to  cotton  spinning  generally,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  differ  as  they 
affect  fine,  medium  and  coarse  counts,  and  in  one  locality  as  compared  with  another.  As  already 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  general  conditions  of  the  cotton  trade,  some  witnesses  are  of 
opinion  that  when  all  allowances  are  made,  the  consumption  of  cotton  remains  on  the  whole  a  fair 
test  of  the  state  of  the  spinning  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that,  although  the 
export  of  yarns  has  decreased,  cotton  spinning  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  decaying  or  even  a  stationary 
condition.  The  number  of  spindles  has  increased,  and  at  present  many  new  mills  are  being  erected. 
During  the  recent  depression  some  districts  derived  exceptional  advantages  as  compared  with 
others  from  fortunate  purchases  of  cotton.  All  branches  of  the  industry  have  suffered  in  varying 
degrees  by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  through  tariffs  and  the  erection  of  mills  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  said  that  there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  mills  spinning  for  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Japan.  The  decline  is  not  confined  to  markets  now  supplied  by  native  industries,  but  extends  to 
neutral  markets. 
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One  witness  states  that  in  times  past  he  has  sent  yarns  largely  to  Eastern  markets,  but  that   Relative  Condition        >  „ ^ 
ide  is  now  declining  :    another  that  "  in  conseauence  of  the  continual  extension  of  cotton   of  Branches. 


declining ;    another  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  continual  extension 
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spinning,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  France  and  Japan,  we  are  in  Lancashire  general 
losing  our  trade  in  those  countries,  and  shall  probably  lose  it  altogether  in  time,"  but  "  the  coarse 
spinning  trade  has  suffered  most,  because  coarse  yarns  are  easier  to  spin  than  fine  yarns.  Egyptian 
yarns  have  been  more  profitable  than  American  for  a  series  of  years  past.  Ring  spinning  has  done 
better  than  mule,  because  the  demand  has  been  for  better  yarns.  Coarse  wefts  did  very  well  owing 
to  flannelettes  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago." 
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from  cotton  waste  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the  spinning 
cashire."  Such  are  the  views  of  many  firms.  The  trend  of  the  Lancashire  spinning  trade  is,  in 
fact,  to  "  go  finer."  The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  fine  spinning  is  practically 
unanimous.  "  The  demand  for  fine  yarns  in  Lancashire  has  been  good  during  the  last  six  years, 
but  latterly  has  fallen  off.  This  is  not  due  to  the  importation  of  yarns,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cotton  industry  caused  by  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton."  "  Our 
branch  (fine  spinning  and  doubling)  has  generally,  if  not  always,  kept  running  full  time  until  the 
last  few  months,  when,  owing  to  scarcity  and  dearness  of  cotton  and  severe  fluctuations  in  the 
cotton  market  during  the  last  two  years,  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  we  have  had  to  run  short 
time."  In  fine  spinning  and  doubling  there  have  been  "  no  great  fluctuations  on  the  whole,  but 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  fallen  off." 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  there  has  been  some  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  spinning  industry,  the  tendency  being  towards  finer  counts.  This  is  said  to 
be  proved  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  of  fine  yarns,  combined  with  the  diminution 
of  coarse  spinning  and  consumption  of  cotton,  and  a  great  increase  of  domestic  competition  in 
fine  spinning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  developments  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  recent  years,  such  as  the  trade  in  flannelettes  and  the  rise  of  ring  spinning,  have  tended 
to  increase  the  coarser  counts. 

Witnesses  are  agreed  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  this  country  in  spinning.  In  regard  to  fine 
spinning,  we  have  a  pre-eminent  advantage  in  the  climate  of  Lancashire : — "  The  finer  the  yarn 
is  spun  the  more  the  climate  affects  it,  and  when  you  get  to  the  finest  counts,  such  as  are  spun  in 
Bolton  and  thereabouts,  we  have  the  best  climate  in  the  world.  That  will  always  be  a  very  potent 
factor  in  getting  the  trade  to  England,  though  practical  results  with  the  humidifier  qualify  this 
natural  advantage."  Japan  may,  in  the  future,  become  a  formidable  competitor  in  fine  yarns. 
The  climate  is  less  important  in  regard  to  coarse  yarns,  and  other  countries  will  probably  make  them 
cheaper  than  we  can.  The  greater  specialisation  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  the  Con- 
tinent, reduces  cost  in  spinning,  though  it  may  be  a  disadvantage  when  we  consider  the  price  at  which 
finished  goods  can  be  turned  out.  The  witnesses  attach  great  importance  to  the  exceptional  skill 
of  the  Lancashire  artisans,  some  of  them  maintaining  that  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  spinners 
has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  productivity  of  labour.  In  regard  to 
machinery,  also,  Lancashire  enjoys  exceptional  advantages,  as  compared  with  foreign  countries 
and  the  opinion  is  strongly  expressed  that  on  the  whole  the  building  and  equipment  of  mills  costs 
less  in  Lancashire  than  in  other  countries,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  com- 
parative figures  upon  this  subject.  All  these  advantages  tend  to  reduce  cost,  as  compared  with 
foreign  countries,  and  although  there  are  great  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  elements 
of  cost,  according  as  the  mill  is  spinning  fine  or  coarse  counts,  it  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  agreed 
that  we  can  produce  cheaper  than  foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  we  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  the  futures  contract  in  respect  to  obtaining  raw  cotton,  and  fine  spinners 
state  both  that  they  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  Egyptian  cotton  in 
recent  years,  and  that  in  a  poor  year  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
owing  to  the  largely  increased  demand  for  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  United  States.  (See  also  "  Cost  of  Production  " — Index.) 

The  testimony  both  of  witnesses  and  firms  who  have  replied  to  the  forms  is  practically 
unanimous  as  to  the  loss  of  export  trade  through  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs.  In  coarser  numbers 
it  is  said  that  the  trade  with  Germany  has  gone,  though  finer  counts  are  not  yet  so  much  affected. 
One  firm  states  that  they  formerly  did  a  trade  of  £1,000  a  week  with  France  ;  this  has  been  entirely 
stopped  by  the  French  tariff.  Other  firms,  while  still  exporting  to  France  and  other  countries  on 
the  Continent,  point  out  that  their  trade  is  considerably  diminishing.  The  raising  of  foreign  tariffs 
has,  in  practically  every  instance,  according  to  witnesses,  been  followed  by  the  erection  of  mills  in 
the  countries  concerned  : — "  The  trade  with  Germany  in  fine  yarns  has  kept  fairly  steady,  but  with 
other  countries  it  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  erection  of  mills  there."  "  Where  yarns  were  produced 
largely  from  Japan  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  trade  owing  to  the  erection  of  mills  there.  The 
Japanese  now  produce  these  yarns  for  themselves."  "  We  have  been  steadily  losing  ground  with 


the  erection  of  mills  in  foreign  countries."  "  The  export  of  yarns  has  declined  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  machinery  is  put  up  in  foreign  countries."  "  The  heavy  Russian  tariff  stops  all  trade 
in  coarse  numbers."  On  the  other  hand,  one  firm  states  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  they  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  foreign  markets.  This  is  attributed 
to  foreign  protective  tariffs,  which  are  said  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned, and  this  firm  does  not  wish  to  see  these  foreign  tariffs  reduced.  The  loss  of  foreign  markets  Increased 
has  been  generally  followed  by  an  increased  domestic  competition  here,  and  it  appears  to  be  Domestic 
generally  anticipated  that  with  the  progress  of  Continental  countries  British  spinners  will  be  forced  Competition 
to  confine  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  home  market.  One  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  tariff  policy  of  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  spinning  is  the  transfer  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns from  England  to  those  countries.  "  The  Fine  Spinners  and  Doublers'  Association  own  mills 
in  Lisle,  containing  about  340,000  spinning  spindles  and  60,000  doubling  spindles.  There  is  also 
a  mill  in  the  Vosges  district  for  spinning  yarns  from  American  cotton,  containina  80,000  spindles, 
principally  erected  by  British  capital  ....  Without  import  duties  there  would 
have  been  no  inducement  to  erect  these  manufacturing  establishments,  because  without 
them  the  cotton  spinners  in  France  could  not  have  competed  with  Lancashire,  as  long  as  its  costs 
so  much  more  to  erect  a  mill,  and  to  supply  the  machinery  and  other  different  items  to  make  it 
complete,  and  also  so  long  as  the  different  materials  used  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  so 
much  more  expensive  than  they  are  in  Lancashire."  It  is  however  said,  that  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  tariff  by  spinners  in  France  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralised  by 
the  recent  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  country. 
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We  are,  however,  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market. 
"  The  quantity  imported  is  small,  only  about  -t  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  cotton  yarns,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  yarns  imported  is  yarn  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Continent  for  different  purposes 
and  returned  to  this  country."  Some  yarn  imported  comes  here  to  be  mercerised  or  dyed  with 
some  special  dye  ;  also  yarn  originally  exported  is  returned  to  this  country  for  various  reasons,  such 
as  not  beeing  satisfactory  in  quality.  Other  witnesses  state  that  yarns  are  imported,  which,  bv 
being  substituted  for  yarns  formerly  spun  in  this  country,  compete  indirectly  with  British  spinners, 
such  as  the  mixture  and  imitation  yarns  of  Germany.  Instances  are  also  given  of  German  yarns 
imported  into  this  country  below  cost,  though  it  is  stated  that  there  have  been  very  few  successful 
transactions  of  this  kind.  Coarse  yarns  have  been  imported  from  India  and  made  up  by  Lan- 
cashire manufacturers.  Yarns  have  also  been  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Dundee,  where 
they  have  been  used  for  the  selvedges  of  jute,  and  some  have  also  gone  into  the  Dunfermline 
market.  A  Manchester  merchant  records  the  importation  of  one  lot— probably  of  300,000  Ibs. 
weight  of  French  yarn  and  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  further  importations.  Numerous  other 
single  instances  are  given,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  general  proposition  that  direct 
competition  in  the  home  market  has  not  been  experienced  to  any  great  extent. 

Witnesses  complain  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Levant,  where  their  trade  has  been  injured 
by  the  use  of  misleading  trademarks,  and  the  trade  with  Eastern  markets  is  also  said  to  be  on  the 
decline.  More  important  than  direct  competition  in  the  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  is  the 
loss  of  the  trade  in  coarse  counts  by  the  extension  of  coarse  spinning  in  other  countries.  Indian 
yarns  are  said  to  have  forced  the  British  coarse  spinners  out  of  the  Indian  market.  This  factor 
has  to  be  taken  account  of  in  explaining  the  tendency  of  British  spinning  to  "  go  finer." 

Spinners  are  far  more  affected  by  the  state  of  other  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  of  which 
their  yarns  form  the  raw  material  than  by  direct  competition  in  respect  to  the  yarns  themselves. 
One  witness  says  that  his  trade  (fine  spinning)  in  all  branches  has  increased  in  volume,  being 
double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  ;  bat  this,  he  says,  is  exceptional,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
spins  fine-combed  cotton  for  sewing-thread  makers  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  for  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  into  fine  muslins  and  other  fine  fabrics.  Mercerising 
is  said  to  have  stimulated  the  demand  for  fine  yarns.  The  McKinley  tariff  is  said  to  have  increased 
the  trade  of  fine  spinners  with  the  United  States,  but  with  Bradford  their  trade  diminished  and 
became  less  remunerative  owing  to  the  high  and  almost  prohibitive  tariff  on  alpaca  goods  in  the 
United  States.  The  demand  for  yarns  at  home  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  by  foreign 
coin  petition  in  calico-printing.  The  development  of  doubling  in  Germany  led  to  a  decline  in  the  trade 
of  the  reporting  firm  in  fine  yarns.  Another  firm  formerly  did  a  good  trade  with  the  Glasgow  dyers 
until  it  was  cut  off  by  foreign  competition  with  the  dyers.  The  reporting  firm  then  transformed 
its  mill  for  spinning  Egyptian  cotton  for  the  home  trade,  but  made  no  headway  owing  to  the  severe 
domestic  competition  which  prevails  in  fine  spinning.  Similar  examples  may  be  given  in  regard  to 
the  influence  upon  the  spinning  industry  of  flannelettes,  Turkish  towels,  upholstery  fabrics,  hosiery, 
sewing  thread  and  other  branches  of  the  industry.  The  view  of  witnesses  on  the  whole  is  that 
while  cotton  spinning  cannot  be  said  to  have  declined,  it  has  been  maintained  in  face  of  the  loss  of 
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old-established  branches  of  the  trade  by  the  development  of  entirely  new  branches  of  the  cotton 
industry,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  cotton  substitutes  for  linen,  silk,  woollen  and  other  fabrics. 
The  tendency  is  towards  the  loss  of  Continental  markets,  the  weakening  of  our  position  in  neutral 
markets,  and  the  great  increase  in  domestic  competition.  Witnesses  and  firms  who  have  responded 
to  the  forms  anticipate  that  these  tendencies  will  be  accentuated  by  the  continual  operation  of  foreign 
tariffs  and  the  rapid  development  of  spining  is  now  taking  place  in  foreign  countries. 

SEWING  COTTON. 

Makers  of  sewing  cotton  both  here  and  in  Germany  take  the  fine  combed  yarn  of  British 
spinners.  The  prosperity  of  the  British  fine  spinning  industry  therefore  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  sewing  cotton  trade.  "  Net  profits  in  the  whole  British  sewing  cotton  trade,"  it  is  said, 
"  have  very  largely  increased  in  recent  years.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  combine  and  the  better 
mode  of  production  under  the  combine.  Both  profits  taken  as  a  whole  and  the  difference  between 
the  cost  and  selling  prices  have  increased,  because,  prior  to  these  amalgamations,  prices  in  some 
markets  were  below  cost.  The  combine  has  in  some  cases  raised  the  prices.  To  a  very  large  extent 
where  they  were  low  it  has  levelled  them  ;  in  those  markets  where  they  were  being  sold  at  a  loss, 
it  has  brought  the  price  up  and  charged  a  profit ;  in  those  markets  where  they  were  charging  normal 
profit  prices,  I  do  not  think  the  price  has  increased.  The  policy  is  not  to  increase  over  the  normal 
price,  because  that  would  be  the  very  thing  to  bring  about  new  competition.  The  price  is  only 
increased  in  isolated  instances,  where  there  was  warfare  going  on,  but  those  instances  were  very 
serious  and  very  important,  and  this,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  large  profits  made  now  as 
compared  with  a  few  years  back." 

Practically  the  Paisley  combine  have  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  trade,  except  in  a  few  places. 
It  is  a  very  special  trade  under  very  special  conditions. 

The  cause  of  the  more  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  is  said  to  be  undoubtedly  the  amalga- 
mations of  the  last  few  years,  but  these  amalgamations  have  not  led  to  new  mills  being  put  up  in 
this  country,  and  prior  to  these  amalgamations  some  of  the  mills  were  running  short  time.  "  British 
manufacturers,"  one  witness  states,  "  have  so  fortified  themselves  as  to  be  practically  independent 
of  the  tariff.  They  have  met  the  conditions  in  foreign  countries  successfully  by  erecting  factories 
there,  and  adapted  their  business  to  those  conditions.  .  .  .  But  our  particular  industry  is  so  far 
covered  and  fortified  that  it  is  impregnable." 

The  position  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America  is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  British  manufacturers  keep  in  the  United  States  market  by  means  of  factories  owned 
indirectly  and  directly  in  the  United  States.  The  control  of  practically  all  the  factories 
in  the  United  States  is  held  in  this  country ;  it  is  an  English  industry  practically 
under  another  name.  About  1865  the  Paisley  firms  found  that  to  do  business  in  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  finishing  processes 
in  the  United  States,  instead  of  at  Paisley.  They  sent  over  their  most  skilled  foremen, 
and  the  most  progressive  of  their  partners  and  managers.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  important  thread  industry  in  the  United  States.  Later  on,  when  the 
cost  of  bringing  in  partly  manufactured  goods  from  Paisley  was  increased,  they  found 
it  profitable  to  build  factories  there  for  manufacturing  the  sewing  cotton  throughout 
from  the  raw  material.  That  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  consequence  being,  that  at 
the  present  time  practically  the  entire  United  States  consumption  is  supplied  from 
factories  within  United  States  borders." 

The  experience  with  regard  to  other  foreign  countries  has  been  somewhat  similar. 
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133      state  of  the  The  total  volume  of  the  weaving  trade  has  not  increased,  the   demand  from  the  Colonies 

Weaving  Trade.  only  taking  the  place  of  the  lost  home  and  foreign  trade.  Fancy  weaving  has  done  much  better 
than  plain  weaving  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  loss  of  foreign  markets  has  increased  domestic  com- 
petition amongst  British  manufacturers. 

Cotton  Cloths  Importation  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  but  the  trade  is  said  to  be  not  much  affected 

(General;.  by  dumping.     There  are  complaints  of  dumping  in  certain  of  the  auxiliary  trades  such  as  ticks 

•    from  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  is  said  to  dump  cotton  cloth  into  Australia.     France,  Germany 

Austria,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  send  goods  into  our  home  market,  but  none  of  these  goods. 

except  in  th  i  France,  is  sent  regularly,  but  only  when  stocks  accumulate.     The  difficulties 

of  the  trade  are  caused  by  the  increased  productivity  of  all  countries  and  the  growth  of  competition 


in  all  markets.  The  United  States  is  in  all  ways  qualified  to  compete  with  us  on  -equal  terniri. 
European  countries  also  produce  very  largely.  In  the  trade  with  Canada,  the  preference  is  said  to 
have  increased  the  export  of  British  goods.  Cotton  cloth  finishers  complain  of  the  loss  of  mnay 
markets.  In  the  home  trade,  there  is  competition  in  dress  cloths.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
were  formerly  good  customers  in  both  fancy  and  plain  goods.  Firms  point  out  that  the  difficulty 
in  fancy  goods  is,  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  stock,  and  hence  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fancy 
goods  is  not  as  beneficial  to  the  trade  as  a  whole  as  a  corresponding  increase  in  staple  goods. 
Competition  in  fancy  tray  cloths  in  the  home  market  is  experienced  from  Bohemia,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  longer  hours  in  the  mills  and  production  under  sweated  conditions  in  overcrowded  work- 
shops. Foreign  competition  is  also  complained  of  in  glass  cloths,  cloths  for  motor  car  tyres,  part- 
linen  cloths,  press  cloths,  shirt-front  cloths,  stay  and  corset  cloths,  table  cloths  and  tea  cloths. 
Verandah  cloths  are  imported  into  London  from  Belgium,  and  sent  thence  to  the  Colonies  ;  there 
is  also  competition  in  the  home  market.  It  is  said  that  vesting  cloths  are  said  to  be  sent  from  Germany 
at  lower  prices  than  the  British  manufacturer  can  compete  with,  but  no  complaint  is  made  of  dumping. 
Some  firms  report  that  they  can  no  longer  do  anv  trade  with  Germany  in  vesting  cloths.  (See 
"  Competing  Imports  " — Index.) 

The  plain  calico  trade  is  said  to  be  stationary.  Taking  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,   Calico. 
the  production  is,  perhaps,  now  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population.     It  has  always  been  the  custom,  it  is  said,  of  British  firms  to  run  full  time, 
even  if  they  made  stock,  but  the  trade  is  now  done  "  almost  entirely  without  profit,"  and  is  "  gradually 
being  lost." 

The  change  in  the  state  of  trade  is  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  operation  of  foreign  Effect  of  Foreign 
tariffs,  coupled  with  the  great  development  of  foreign  countries,  which  again  is  largely  the  result,  Tariffs. 
according  to  many  witnesses,  of  the  tariff  policy  of  these  countries.  Grey  cloths  are  admitted  duty  free 
by  Germany  for  finishing  purposes  only,  and  in  this  way  Germany  is  becoming  a  formidable  com- 
petitor not  only  of  the  British  manufacturer,  but  also  of  the  British  calico  printer  and  finisher. 
Trade  with  practically  all  European  countries  has  declined,  Formerly  it  was  very  active  with 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Austria,  and  with  Northern  Europe.  The  decline  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  countries.  Manufacturers  complain,  for  instance,  that  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  now  possible  only  in  the  best  class  of  productions.  Another  firm  has  lost  considerable  trade 
in  Algiers  since  1892.  This  is  said  to  be  still  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Manchester  merchants,  but 
they  are  forced  by  the  operation  of  the  French  tariff  to  buy  their  goods  in  France  for  export  to 
Algiers.  In  South  America,  also,  similar  results  have  followed,  and  manufacturers  complain  of  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  the  Brazilian  tariff. 


While  the  general  tenour  of  the  evidence  is  that  the  loss  of  trade  is  in  the  main  due  to  foreign   J  135 

Trade. 


tariffs,  some  firms,  who  have  reponded  to  the  forms,  assign  it  to  entirely  non-fiscal  causes.     Thus  a      OM 


manufacturer  of  plain  calicoes  says  : — "  I  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets 
of  fully  manufactured  articles  to  the  natural  advantage  that  America  has  over  this  country  in  the 
saving  on  cotton  of  carriage,  freight,  brokerage,  commissions  and  charges  of  middlemen  generally, 
which  all  add  to  the  cost  of  production  and  are  chargeable  on  the  gross  weight  imported,  one-tenth 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  first  operation  and  a  large  percentage  in  trie  subsequent  processes."  Some 
importance  is  also  attached  by  some  witnesses  to  the  use  of  the  Northrop  loom.  (See  "Northrop 
Loom  " — Index.) 

But,  taking  account  of  all  the  factors  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  held  that  the  lower  cost 
in  some  foreign  countries  is  not  due  to  technical  drawbacks  in  the  British  industry  so  much  as  to  the 
volume  and  organisation  of  trade,  and  in  the  view  of  witnesses  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  has  hit 
the  British  manufacturer  by  making  it  less  possible  for  him  to  produce  imon  a  large  scale  and  so 
reduce  his  costs. 

There  is   said    to    be    as  yet   no    serious  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  in  grey   Foreign 
calicoes.     Calicoes  and  substitutes  for  the  calico  are,  however,  imported  spasmodically  from  the   Competition  at 
United  States  when  their  home  trade  is  bad  and  there  have  been  sales  of  large  surpluses  by  the    Home  and 
United  States  which  have  affected  prices  both  here  and  in  neutral  markets.     One  firm  reports  the 
arrival  in  Manchester  for  sale  of  large  quantities  of  grey  (unbleached)  cotton  cloth  from  Moscow 
factories,  the  first  lot  being  500,000  pieces  of  80  to  90  yards  each  and  it  is  declared  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Russian  surplus  will  in  future  be  sold  in  this  country.     It  is  also  reported  that 
a  few  thousands  of  pieces  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  made  in  France  have  been  sold  to  Manchester 
buyers  and  sales  of  still  larger  quantities  are  anticipated. 

In  foreign  and  colonial  markets  competition  is  aggressive  and  successful.  One  firm  reckon 
that  a  former  large  trade  they  did  with  Northern  Europe  has  been  captured  by  Germany  and  their 
trade  with  Roumania  by  Italy,  while  the  United  States  of  America  disposes  of  large  quantities  of 
piece  goods  in  Canada. 
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Consequent 
Changes  in  the 
Organisation  of 
the  British 
Industry. 


Calico  Printing. 


Effect  on  the 

Bleaching 

Industry. 


138      Muslins. 


139      Coarse  Goods. 


Heavy  Cottons. 


Blankets. 


140      Chintzes, 
Cretonnes. 


Damasks. 
Tickings. 


The  result  of  these  changes  has  been  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  British  manufacturer  and 
to  alter  the  organisation  of  the  trade.  While  the  plain  calico  trade  is  now  carried  on  almost 
entirely  without  profit,  fancies  and  novelties  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
particularly  those  made  by  the  dobbie  and  jacquard.  These,  as  well  as  substitutes  for  linens, 
woollens,  silks  and  satins,  are  said  to  have  found  work  for  thousands  of  looms  in  Lancashire 
that  would  have  remained  idle  if  they  had  relied  upon  their  former  trade.  These  changes  have  also 
affected  other  branches  of  the  cotton  trade.  Thus  Manchester  merchants,  who  formerly  bought  in 
Lancashire  plain  calicoes  for  export  to  Algiers,  now  buy  their  goods  from  France  for  exportation 
to  that  country,  and  the  exclusion  of  plain  cloth  from  many  markets  has  been  a  disadvantage  to 
bleachers.  In  calico  printing  we  suffer  now  from  competition  from  France,  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  Holland.  These  countries  and  Canada  were  formerly  good  customers  for  calico  prints. 
Competition  in  the  home  market  began,  seriously,  three  years  ago,  and  is  increasing.  The  Germans 
are  said  to  have  better  machinery,  and  the  French  better  taste  in  colour  for  printing. 

The  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  plain  cloths  going  from  England  to  different  parts  of 
world  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  bleachers,  and  bleachers  in  England  have  been  running  short 
time.  Moreover,  bleached  goods  from  Belgium  are  sold  here  and  in  the  Colonies  as  British  made. 

Makers  of  fine  muslins  here  and  on  the  Continent  take  fine  combed  yarns  from  British  spinners. 
It  is  said  that  the  United  States  cost  of  production  is  probably  20  per  cent,  greater  than  ours  at  present, 
but  that  in  a  few  years  foreign  countries  will  be  able  to  compete  with  us  on  equal  terms  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  One  firm  states  that  figured  Swiss  muslins  made  with  power  looms  in 
imitation  of  Swiss  goods  made  by  hand  is  the  only  branch  they  have  been  able  to  retain,  but  that 
their  goods  are  now  being  imitated. 

Grey  muslins  are  exported  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  under  a  lower  tariff  and  finished 
there.  With  that  exception,  trade  to  foreign  countries  is  said  to  be  falling  off  because  they  are  now 
making  for  themselves.  Tarlatans,  linings,  figured  lappets,  lappet  muslin  and  book  harness  muslin 
are  said  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  the  American  tariff,  while  Persian  lawns, 
Swiss  mulls,  India  mulls  and  organdines,  are  almost  excluded  under  the  tariff.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  formerly  good  customers.  The  development  of  this  trade  in  foreign 
countries  now  enables  them  to  compete  successfully  in  our  home  market.  Competition  is  com- 
plained of  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  and  France.  The  competition  both  in 
home  and  neutral  markets  includes  our  Colonies. 

In  coarse  goods  Italian  competition  in  the  Levant  is  severe,  and  in  general  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  trade  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries.  We  still  sell  them  a  considerable  quantity, 
but  it  is  goods  they  cannot  make  or  cannot  make  in  sufficient  quantity. 

In  regard  to  heavy  cottons,  the  low  wages,  long  hours  and  absence  of  age  limits  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  are  said  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  us,  and  the  United  States  sends  large  quantities 
to  China  cheaper  than  they  can  be  sent  from  England.  This,  however,  may  be  due  to  preferential 
freights.  One  firm  states  that  Italy  can  undersell  us  in  our  markets,  and  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  Italian  method  of  manufacture.  WTe  formerly  did  a  large  trade  with  Russia,  but  this  has  been 
killed  by  the  tariff. 

In  blankets  competition  is  experienced  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  native  mills  in 
Brazil  now  supply  their  home  consumption  to  a  certain  extent.  One  firm  speaks  of  the  loss  of 
markets  in  British  Colombia  through  United  States  competition. 

Foreign  competition  is  experienced  in  the  home  market  in  glazed  and  hand-block  printed 
chintzes.  In  cretonnes  it  is  said  that  our  trade  with  Germany  has  practically  gone,  and  that  the  French 
trade  has  much  declined,  while  with  the  United  States  it  is  now  possible  to  do  a  trade  only  in  the 
best  class  of  their  production  and  in  small  quantities.  The  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  rather 
less  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Black  printed  cretonnes  from  Germany,  Alsace  and 
France  are  said  to  be  imported  for  finishing,  not  actually  below  the  cost  of  British  firms,  but  they 
can  be  sold  cheaper.  We  formerly  did  a  large  trade  to  the  United  States  in  union  damasks, 
also  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  there  the  French  tariff  has  cut  off  this  trade.  Complaint 
is  made  of  competition  from  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  In  tickings  competition  is 
complained  of  from  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  "  It  is  most  certainly  the  fact,"  says  one  firm, 
"  that  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  and  union  linen  ticks  come  from  Belgium  at  prices  at  which  they 
could  not  be  produced  here,  and  we  could  give  you  the  name  of  a  Manchester  merchant  who  has  a 
factory  in  Belgium  employinc  a  large  number  of  hand  loom  weavers,  not  being  able  to  produce  their 
goods  in  their  Lancashire  mills  to  compete  with  Belgian  weavers."  It  is  said  that  in  Belgian  ticks 
generally,  particularly  the  finest  standard  cloths,  there  is  not  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
competitive  ability  between  English  and  Belgian  makers,  if  regularity  in  quality  is  taken  into 
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consideration.     A  great  quantity  of  these  ticks  are  imported  at  about  7£  per  cent,  below  our  cost   8a|es  be|OW 

price.     As  a  rule,  these  goods  are  sold  in  the  British  market  at  a  profit  on  the  normal  cost  in    British  Cost. 

Belgium.     The  reason  we  feel  the  competition  of   the  Belgian  manufacturers  is  that  they  pay  less 

wages  for  longer  hours  of  labour  than  we  pay   to   our  workers.      The  cheap  importations  from 

France  and  Belgium  are  generally  held  to  be  a  case  of  cheap  labour  rather  than   dumping.     Blue 

and  white,  brown  and  fancy  tickings,  especially  in  the  finer  and  fancy  qualities,  are  imported  from 

Belgium  below  British  cost,  and  competition  is  also  experienced  in  the  Colonies. 

In  linings  competition  is  complained  of  from  Germany.  Italy  and  the  United  States.  Boot  Linings,  Ducks 
and  shoe  linings  are  imported  from  the  United  States  "  at  prices  which  in  this  country  do  little  an(1  Drills. 
more  than  cover  cost  of  yarns  and  25  per  cent,  of  th-j  co?t  of  labour."  The  export  of  boot 
linings  to  Australia  has  declined  through  American  competition.  Dress  linings  are  said  to  be 
dumped  from  Germany  below  German  cost.  In  buckrams  competition  from  Germany  is 
complained  of  in  our  home  market,  but  the  imported  articles  are  said  to  have  a  finish  different 
from  the  English,  and  dumping  is  not  alleged.  Markets  have  been  lost"  for  linen,  union  and  cotton 
drills.  Foreign  competition  is  complained  of  from  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 
There  is  growing  competition  here  from  the  United  States  in  cotton  drills  for  boot  linings  which 
are  imported  below  British  cost. 

Table  Covers. — Competition  is  complained   of  from  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Belgium.  Table  Covers, 

Tapestries: — Competition  in  our  home  market  is  complained  of  from  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Tapestries, 

Belgium.      Upholstery   Fabrics. — Competition  is  experienced  from  France,   Germany,  Italy    and  Upholstery 

Belgium    in    upholstery   fabrics.      Quilts. — Similarly    in    quilts,  competition  is  experienced  from  Fabrics,  Quilts. 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

Shirtings. — This  trade  is  said  to  be  cut  up  by  competition,  and  the  reporting  firm  has  been   Shirtings. 
forced  on  to  a  few  special  lines.     Still,  there  is  not  said  to  be  any  dumping  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.     Prices  are   disturbed   by   the   sale   of   out-of-season   goods   and   accumulations  of  old 
stocks.      There  is  competition  in  the  home  market  from  France,   Germany,   Belgium  and  the 
United  States. 

In  towels  and  towelling  Germany  is  said  to  be  our  biggest  competitor,  and  to  dump  into   Towels.  £42 

neutral  markets  as  well  as  into  India  and  the  Colonies.  Many  markets  have  been  lost,  and  com- 
petition is  also  complained  of  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Austria  and  Spain.  The 
following  review  of  various  markets  is  furnished  by  one  firm  : — 

"  I  used  to  do  a,  good  trade  with  France  25  years  ago  ;  their  duty  against  my  goods 
shut  them  out.  I  still  do  a  small  trade  with  the  Colonies.  The  same  applies  to  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  These  countries  all  make  my  goods  now,  and, 
owing  to  high  protective  tariffs,  my  goods  have  been  completely  shut  out.  Were  it  not  for 
the  great  expansion  of  my  trade  with  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  I  should  havA 
been  rained  completely. 

"  Dutch  competition  in  my  goods  is  getting  most  serious,  and  is  gaining  rapidly.  I 
find  that  the  Dutch,  especially,  compete  against  me  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the 
extent  of  Is.  6d.  per  doz.  on  7s.  6d.,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  found  towels  laid  down  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  at  6s.  I  find  this  competition  also  in  the  Rangoon  market  and  Egypt.  I  also 
find  America,  German  and  Japanese  competition  in  Australia,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

"  In  the  London  home  market,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  China,  United 
States,  and  all  European  markets. 

"  European  countries  now  manufacture  their  own,  and  Holland,  Italy,  and  Japan  not 
only  manufacture  their  own,  but  export  to  our  disadvantage,  to  our  home  and  Colonial 
markets  and  Burmah. 

"  I  may  say  that  my  firm  is  fully  up*to  date  in  all  ways  and  machinery,  knowledge, 
both  technical  and  commercial.  We  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  anything  or  do  any- 
thing our  customers  require,  but  we  can't  work  against  50  per  cent,  tariffs." 

"  France,  which  used  to  be  a  good  market,  has  been  practically  closed  to  our  goods 
by  the  Meline  tariff,  though  French  towel  makers  sell  here,  but  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 
Belgium  used  to  be  a  good  market,  but  no  longer.  The  United  States  of  America  was  a 
very  large  market  for  us,  but  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs  prohibit  our  goods  by  a  good 
60  per  cent,  duty  in  favour  of  their  own  makers. 

"  Madagascar  and  French  China  have  been  closed  to  our  goods  by  the  French.  Japan 
produces  for  herself  our  goods  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  owing  to  her  cheaper  labour.  She 
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also  seriously  competes  with  us  at  times  to  our  total  exclusion  from  some  Far  Eastern 
markets.  Germany  is  dumping  our  goods  in  some  of  our  best  neutral  markets,  at  cost  or 
below,  and  we  are  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  this  fact  to  our  serious  loss. 

"  The  export  of  textile  machinery  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  several  neutral  markets, 
certain  of  our  most  profitable  classes  of  goods  being  manufactured  there,  with,  of  course, 
a  consequent  loss  of  trade  to  us.  Every  year  our  trade  with  neutral  markets  is  becoming 
more  circumscribed  through  the  importation  of  machinery  to  manufacture  our  goods.  In 
the  case  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  our  loss  of  export  to  them  is  due  solely 
to  their  high  protective  tarHfs.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  cheap  labour.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  labour  also  is  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  much  longer  hours  are  worked. 
In  neutral  markets,  European  makers  have  run  us  hard,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  lost 
business  owing  to  orders  having  been  booked  by  Continental  makers  at  practically  cost,  or 
even  less  than  cost  price." 

Generally  speaking,  the  flannelette  trade  is  said  to  be  cut  up  by  competition,  so  that  the 
reporting  firms  have  been  forced  on  to  a  few  special  lines.  The  development  of  this  trade  compen- 
sated manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  their  export  trade  to  foreign  countries.  An  example  has  already 
been  given  in  the  loss  of  the  Algerian  trade  through  the  French  tariff.  Some  German  mixture  yarns, 
which  are  imported,  are  used  as  raw  material  in  this  trade.  The  development  of  the  trade  caused 
an  increase  of  prosperity  in  coarse  wefts  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago.  Competition  in  the  home 
market  is  complained  of  from  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States  and  Holland.  In  one  case  a 
firm  states  that,  ten  years  ago,  75  per  cent,  of  their  total  production  was  flannelettes,  and  now 
only  25  per  cent.  Printed  flannelettes  are  sometimes  placed  upon  the  London  market  from 
Germany  under  pressure,  but  it  is  said  there  is  "  nothing  to  fear."  The  German  competition 
is  felt  in  the  very  best  cloths,  ''  which  looks  as  if  they  are  manufacturing  cheaper  than  we  are,  and 
beating  us  on  our  merits."  Some  films  complain  of  dumping  from  Germany.  Trade  with  the 
United  States  was  injured  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  So  far  as  neutral  markets  are  concerned, 
Germany  and  Italy  are  said  to  compete  with  us  in  South  America. 

In  union  flannels  no  dumping  is  complained  of  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but 
the  reporting  firm  explains  that  this  has  no  reference  to  the  sales  of  out-of-season  goods  or  accumu- 
lations of  old  stock,  which  take  place  and  disturb  prices.  Foreign  goods  are  sold  here,  but,  it  is 
said,  not  below  cost  ;  and  that  they  have  distinctive  merits  of  their  own. 

Dyeing,  Printing,  There  is  foreign  competition  in  dyed  and  printed  fancy  dress  goods,  but  no  dumping  in  the 

Finishing.  strict  sense  of  the  term.     There  is  a  decline  in  the  export  of  dress  goods  to  foreign  protected  markets, 

and  trade  is  possible  now  only  in  novelties. 

Dyed  goods  are  said  to  be  imported  from  Germany  under  British  cost.  Italy  competes 
severely  with  us  in  the  Levant.  With  the  United  States  trade  has  declined  in  dyed  and  printed 
eoods,  since  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  a  reporting  firm  states  that  they  have  now 
given  up  their  agent.  Another  firm  instances  the  loss  of  a  trade  with  the  United  States  amounting 
to  4,000  to  6,000  pieces  of  dyed  goods  per  week  ;  this  firm  does  not  now  dye  one  yard  per  week  for 
that  market.  Similar  testimony  is  given  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  France.  Our  dyed 
and  printed  goods  are  shut  out  of  Russia.  The  present  German  tariff  prevents  any  development 
of  trade  with  that  country,  and  a  rise,  it  is  said,  would  cut  it  off  altogether.  Generally  speaking, 
the  evidence  is  that  with  the  principal  European  countries,  it  is  now  possible  to  do  only  a  limited 
trade  in  high  class  specialities. 

In  dyeing,  both  France  and  Germany  are  said  to  be  ahead  of  us.  One  firm  states  that  they 
have  had  offers  to  dye  their  yarns  on  the  Continent,  foreign  dyers  to  pay  all  rates  and  freights,  and 
the  cost  of  dyeing  to  be  no  greater  than  the  British  dyers'  charges.  We  formerly  did  an  extensive' 
business  with  the  United  States,  but  it  is  now  practically  gone.  Germany,  Switzerland  and  other 
countries  now  compete  with  British  dyers  in  the  various  Indian,  Burmese  and  Straits  Settlements 
markets.  We  obtain  many  dyeing  and  printing  materials  from  Germany  where  their  knowledge 
is  superior  to  ours.  Dyed  cotton  yarn  in  low  counts  is  now  coming  from  the  Continent. 
II <•!•'•  again  large  sales  of  surpluses  by  the  United  States  are  complained  of,  and  notwithstanding 
the  preference  jn  Canada,  the  United  States  printers  trade  successfully  against  us,  and  have  largely- 
increased  their  business,  but  chiefly  by  dumping. 
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The  trade,  in  coloured  cottons  it  is  said  suffers  more  from  competition  than  the  grey  or  white 
branch,  and  in  recent  years  its  character  from  this  circumstance  has  considerably  altered.  "  There 
are  no  good  old  staple  qualities  to  work  upon  during  a  slack  demand."  Various  foreign  markets 
li.iv>'  been  lost  one  after  the  other  through  the  operation  oi  tariffs.  The  result  has  been,  that  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  look  for  other  markets.  They  have  found  these  in  British  Colonies,  chiefly 


East  and  West  Africa,  and  it  is  said  that  this  increase  of  colonial  trade  has  now  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  foreign  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  trade  as  a  whole,  is  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  competition.  Colonial  trade  ha?  also  taken  the  place  to  a  certain  extent  of  lost  home  trade1. 
Manufacturers  maintain  that  processes  in  this  country  are  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  employed 
in  Germany  and  America. 

Our  keenest  competitors  are  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria.  Their  success  is  attributed  very 
largely  to  the  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  which  prevail  in  those  countries.  There  is  much 
competition  also  from  France  and  Switzerland;  For  example,  one  manufacturer  says  that  30  or  40 
years  ago  his  home  trade  was  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  his  total  production,  but  even  then  there  was 
Considerable  competition  in  the  finer  classes  from  France  and  Switzerland.  His  home  trade  is  now 
practically  nil.  Foreign  competition  is  said  to  have  been  aided  through  the  emigration  of  British 
capital  and  labour  which  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  tariffs,  and  imitation  of  British  designs 
is  made  a  ground  of  serious  complaint.  In  regard  to  the  export  trade,  different  manufacturers 
enumerate  a  long  list  of  countries  with  which  we  formerly  did  extensive  business,  but  trade  with 
whom  has  now  either  seriously  diminished  or  disappeared  altogether.  Amongst  these  countries  are 
not  only  those  mentioned  above,  but  Spain  and  the  former  Spanish  Colonies,  Portugal,  Holland 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  is  a  small  and  unsteady  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  French 
Colonies  in  South  America.  In  the  Levant,  trade  has  been  much  disorganised  by  dumping  from 
Italy,  while  the  competition  in  our  own  Colonies  is  becoming  exceedingly  severe  from  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  prices  at  which  goods  are  sold  indicate  according  to  witnesses  that  they 
are  dumped.  According  to  these,  however,  the  principal  factor  in  the  competition  is  the  cheap 
labour  in  the  countries  concerned.  Competition  from  the  United  States  in  our  Colonies  and 
possessions  is  also  increasing. 

In  finished  goods  trade  is  said  to  be  increasing,  and  there  is  a  greater  variety.  It  is  anticipated 
that  preference  would  lead  to  a  further  extension  in  this  branch  of  the  cotton  industry,  but  we  cannot 
produce  cheaper  than  our  foreign  competitors.  Germany,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  advantages 
as  compared  with  us.  One  witness  states  that  "  in  self-defence  the  finishers  of  this  country  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  foreign  machines  if  they  are  to  produce  work  as  aood  as  the  foreigner  is 
doing." 

One  firm  reports  that  the  merchants  with  whom  they  dealt  say  that  they  can  no  longer  export   Fustians. 
British  fustians  and  twills  to  advantage.     The  United  States  trade  is  said  to  have  gone  through 
the  tariff.     With  this  exception,  however,  little  competition  is  complained  of. 

"  Germany  takes  the  grey  velvet  from  our  Lancashire  mills  in  free  ;  she  stiffens,  cuts,  or  raises  Velvet  and 
the  pile,  dyes  them,  brings  the  goods  back  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  always  orders  from  my  to-.vn  Velveteens. 
and  others  being  able  to  sell  the  same  class  of  velvet  and  velveteens  as  our  own  at  a  price  lower  than 
we  can  produce.     Germany  gets  35  per  cent,  more  for  her  goods  in  her  home  market  than  she  does 
from  England  and  the  Colonies,  and  her  cheap  rates  to  London  assist  her  taking  orders  against  us. 
Our   railway   rates  to   London  are  monstrous,  40s.  per  tr>n  to  the  warehouses  and  big  London 
houses ;  same  goods  for  shipping  from  Manchester  25s.  per  ton,  and  put  on  board  at  the  docks." 

Manufacturers  of  grey  velvets  have  suffered  from  foreign  tariffs  on  the  finished  article. 
Germany  is  our  greatest  competitor.  In  regard  to  this  trade,  Germany  is  said  to  have  many 
advantages.  In  the  colonial  trade,  preferential  freight  rates  are  a  serious  handicap  to  the  British 
exporter.  The  trade  in  colours  in  our  Colonies  is  said  to  be  almost  stopped  by  German  competition, 
but  we  still  get  "  blacks."  We  are  excluded  from  France  by  the  French  tariff.  New  works  have 
been  erected  in  the  United  States. 

Jacquards  are  given  as  an  instance  of  goods  which  are  still  exported  to  foreign  countries   Other 
because  they  cannot  make  them  at  all  or  cannot  inuke  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  home 
demand.     "  They  still  leave  an  ordinary  trade  profit,  and  are  likely  to  be  profitable  for  the  Brazilian 
market  as  requiring  more  skilled  labour." 

Linenettes. — These  cheap  imitations  linen  goods  are  another  instance  in  which  manufacturers 
have  been  forced  into  competition  with  another  industry,  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
export  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

The  trade  in  mercerised  goods  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  a  reporting  firm,  taken 
the  place  of  that  in  plain  calicoes.  It  has  also  stimulated  the  demand  for  Egyptian  yarns.  Foreign 
yarns  are  said  to  come  here  to  be  mercerised,  Coarse  polished  yarns  are  said  to  be  imported  from 
Germany  at  less  than  British  cost  price,  and  one  firm  states  that  its  French  trade  was  killed  some  years 
ago  by  the  French  tariff. 

The  large  demand  for  crepes  is  said  to  have  helped  to  compensate  manufacturers  for  the 
loss  of  their  export  trade  to  foreign  countries. 
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Sateens  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  the  place  of  plain  calicoes.  There  is  said  to  be  no 
foreign  competition  of  importance  in  the  home  market.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  trade  in  the 
Bradford  consular  district.  Trade  has  fallen  off  with  the  United  States  and  France.  On  the  whole 
of  this  trade,  the  McKinley  tariff  has  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect. 

In  curtains,  competition  is  complained  of  from  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Belgium.  From  Germany  and  Switzerland  curtains  are  imported  here  at  prices  barely  covering 
the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

In  nettings,  competition  in  the  home  market  is  complained  of  from  France  and  Germany. 

The  United  States  are  said  to  have  secured  a  large  part  of  the  Australian  and  Cape  trade  in 
cotton  bags,  which  they  also  sell  in  the  home  market  at  dumping  prices.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  a  reporting  firm  states  that  their  trade  is  increasing,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
American  is  a  superior  article. 

The  British  market  is  said  to  be  flooded  with  a  low-grade  quality  of  boot  and  shoe  laces  from 
Germany  which  could  not  be  made  at  a  profit  in  this  country  in  existing  circumstances.  Compe- 
tition is  also  complained  of  both  in  the  home  market  and  in  the  Colonies  from  Germany,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States.  France  and  Germany  are  said  to  have  made  inroads  on  this  trade,  while 
at  the  same  time  our  export  trade  to  European  countries  has  declined.  Large  quantities  of 
saddlers'  and  upholsterers'  webs  are  sold  in  the  Midlands  from  Germany,  and  competition  has  begun 
n  the  Colonies. 

In  flags,  banners,  bunting,  &c.,  competition  is  complained  of  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

In  regard  to  belting,  not  only  is  exportation  to  the  United  States  limited  by  their  tariff,  but 
they  are  said  to  compete  with  us  in  the  home  market.  Low  wages,  long  hours  and  transport  facilities 
are  said  to  enable  the  Belgians  to  import  here  below  British  cost.  Both  Belgium  and  Germany 
dump  into  the  Colonies. 

In  all  classes  of  bindings  we  experience  competition  from  foreign  countries.  Amongst  those 
mentioned  are  the  United  States,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

In  tapes,  competition  is  complained  of  from  Italy,  Germany  and  Holland.  In  Germany 
their  double  shifts  are  said  to  save  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  labour.  Italy  has  advantages  in 
wages,  hours  and  transport  facilities.  The  import  duty  on  made-up  garments  is  said  to  have  injured 
the  export  trade  to  Australia,  but  "  we  have  lately  received  orders  for  tapes  which  we  are  given  to 
understand  formerly  went  to  Germany." 

In  all  classes  of  braids  we  experience  competition  from  foreign  countries,  those  specially 
mentioned  being  in  this  case  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium. 

Competition  is  experienced  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  braces,  which 
are  imported  for  working-class  consumption  considerably  below  cost. 

Blind  cords  are  said  to  be  imported  from  Belgium  below  British  cost,  elastic  cords  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  picture  cords  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  gimps  and  cords  from 
Germany,  cotton  wool  from  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Competition  in  wicks  is  extensive  from  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  lamp 
wicks,  Germany  and  Belgium  are  our  principal  competitors.  In  plaited  wicks,  France,  Holland 
and  Belgium  are  said  to  have  advantages  over  us  in  wages,  hours,  and  the  operation  of  factory  laws. 
It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  sell  wicks  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  more  and  more 
difficult  to  retain  the  Colonial  trade. 
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(B)— GROWTH    OF    COMPETING    INDUSTRIES    IN    FOREIGN     COUNTRIES. 

Witnesses  and  firms  who  have  replied  to  the  forms  of  inquiry  are  practically  agreed  that 
every  branch  of  the  British  cotton  industry  is  now  directly  or  indirectly  menaced  by  foreign  compe- 
tition, that  competition  taking  effect  in  (i.)  the  loss  of  markets,  formerly  supplied  from  Great  Britain, 
but  now  by  native  industries  ;  (ii.)  the  restriction,  absolute  or  relative,  of  British  trade  with  neutral 
markets  ;  (iii.)  the  growing  importation  into  this  country,  below  British  cost,  of  cotton  goods  formerly 
supplied  entirely  by  British  producers. 

The  evidence  contains  a  large  amount  of  detailed  information  as  to'the  growth  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  competing  countries,  which  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 
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GERMANY. 

The  German  cotton  industry  has  reached  the  stage  at  which,  with  or  without  protection,    The  German 
natural  or  acquired  conditions  would  be  sufficient  for  its  continuance.     It  has  progressed  notwith-    Industry. 
standing  that  in  some  branches  it  has  been  adversely  affected  by  foreign  tariffs.     Germany  now 
produces  all  classes  of  cotton  goods  and  the  export  trade  has  greatly  increased. 

There  is  practically  no  branch  of  the  cotton  industry  in  which  some  progress  by  Germany  is  Spinning. 
not  to  be  recorded.  The  Germans  now  spin  most  of  the  coarse  yarns,  required  for  their  own  home 
market,  with  which  we  used  to  supply  them.  The  same  is  true  of  medium  counts.  Yarns  have  been 
occasionally  imported  from  Germany  into  this  country.  Some  time  ago  a  German  spinning  of  40' s 
Oldham  twist  was  offered  in  Manchester  rather  under  the  price  of  Oldham  twist.  In  the  fine  counts, 
however,  they  cannot  yet  compete  with  us,  and  our  trade  hitherto  has  been  fairly  steady  ;  but  it  ia 
only  in  the  finer  counts,  which  they  are  so  far  unable  to  spin,  that  we  can  do  a  trade.  They  are 
developing  in  cotton  doubling.  German  mixtures  and  imitations  imported  into  England  are  said 
to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  decay  of  coarse  spinning  in  Lancashire. 

The  Germans  make  an  artificial  wool  yarn  from  wood  wool ;  imitation  yarns  from  very  low 
class  Indian  cotton,  cotton  waste,  and  broken-up  cotton  materials  ;  a  mixture  yarn,  consisting 
sometimes  of  20  per  cent,  wool  and  80  per  cent,  cotton,  and  running  to  60  per  cent,  wool  and  40  per 
cent,  cotton,  which  is  sold  as  pure  wool  and  used  on  account  of  its  cheapness  in  Lancashire,  in 
flannelettes  ;  while  noil  yarns  made  from  silk  waste  are  used  by  cotton  cloth  finishers. 

In  dyed  yarns  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  ahead  of  us,  and  have  delivered  such  yarns  in    Dyeing. 
Manchester  at  as  cheap  rates  as  the  English. 

In  sewing  cotton  the  Germans  have  made  considerable  progress.  One  witness  described  an 
interesting  experience  in  regard  to  Germany.  It  is  said  that  the  tariff  of  1879  was  sufficiently  high 
to  make  the  importation  of  sewing  cotton  practically  impossible.  Two  of  the  large  Paisley  firms 
thereupon  considered  it  worth  while  to  investigate  the  conditions  in  Germany,  and  got  so  far  as  to 
examine  suitable  sites  and  to  obtain  all  the  data  necessary  with  the  view  of  putting  down  a  plant 
and  making  the  thread  for  the  German  market  in  Bavaria.  Alarmed  at  this,  German  manufac- 
turers are  said  to  have  arranged  with  their  important  customers  to  petition  the  Government  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  so  that  the  inducement  to  foreign  manufacturers  to  settle  in  Germany 
and  compete  with  them  should  be  removed.  Wicks  are  said  to  be  now  imported  from  Germany, 
the  reason  being,  according  to  the  reporting  firms,  that  the  Germans  save  20  per  cent,  of  cost  by 
their  system  of  double  shifts.  In  flannelettes  the  Germans  compete  with  us  in  the  very  best  cloths, 
which,  it  is  said,  "  looks  as  if  they  manufacture  cheaper  than  we  do."  They  have  developed  com- 
petition in  our  home  market,  and  flannelettes  are  sometimes  placed  upon  the  London  market  under 
pressure  below  British  cost.  They  may  sometimes  be  dumped,  but  this  appears  to  be  doubtful. 
One  firm  states  that  the  flannelettes  from  Germany  are  not  equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  English, 
but  their  superior  finish  and  design  command  a  better  price.  In  linings,  stay  and  corset  cloths, 
upholstery  fabrics  and  table  covers,  cretonnes,  buckrams,  and  damasks  the  Germans  now  compete 
with  us  in  various  markets.  In  turkish  towels  Germany  has  become  our  biggest  competitor. 
German  policy  with  regard  to  muslins  has  had  beneficial  results  on  the  development  of  their  trade. 
Fancy  dress  goods,  vestings,  and  cotton  underclothing  are  now  exported  to  England.  While  it  is 
maintained  that  German  processes  in  coloured  cottons  are  not  superior  to  ours,  they  are  said  to 
have  an  advantage  in  wages  and  hours  and  they  manage  their  trade  very  well,  both  by  sending  their 
travellers  to  sell  their  surplus  goods  and  by  being  represented  by  British  houses.  Some  firms  in 
the  City  are  said  to  sell  little  else  but  foreign-made  goods.  In  velvets  and  velveteens  Germany  has 
become  our  greatest  competitor.  The  grey  velvet  is  taken  from  Lancashire  free  or  with  drawback. 
Subsequent  processes  are  completed  in  Germany,  and  the  finished  goods  are  brought  back  to  England 
and  Scotland,  where  they  can  be  sold  below  British  cost.  While  the  trade  with  England  from  the 
Miilhausen  and  Alsace  district  is  not  yet  very  large  the  effects  are  said  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  importation  and  development  in  trade  has  been  greatly  aided  by  preferential 
railway  and  shipping  rates.  Curtains  are  imported  into  England  from  Germany  at  prices  barely 
covering  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  in  all  kinds  of  smallwares,  such  as  boot  and  shoe  laces,  webs 
and  webbing,  wadding,  fee.,  British  manufacturers  complain  of  competition. 
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In  the  view  of  witnesses  and  firms  who  have  responded  to  the  forms,  the  Gorman  tariff  system 
is  scientifically  adjusted  for  the  retfntion  of  the  home  trade  in  al!  its  branches,  so  far  a*  they  can 
satisfy  the  home  demand.  Their  system  is  to  begin  with  the  capture  of  the  finished  branches  of 
the  trade.  Illustrations  of  this  are  given  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  coloured  goods  and 
velvets  and  velveteens. 

In  the  development  of  their  industry,  Germany  is  said  to  have  many  advantages  as  compared   Comparisons 
with  England.     In  relation  to  raw  cotton  some  witnesses  commend  the  German  method  of  buying,    *ne  British 
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and  uttach  importance  to  the  fact  that  they  can  use  Indian  cotton  more  freely  than  we  do.  The 
growth  of  Hamburg  as  a  cotton  emporium  in  recent  years  is  regarded  as  significant.  In  relation 
to  materials,  witnesses  point  to  German  superiority  and  cheapness  in  materials  for  bleaching,  dyeing 
and  printing.  Wages  are  lower  and  hours  are  longer  in  Germany  than  they  are  here.  In  regard 
to  dyeing,  r.-'ising  and  finishing  they  are  said  to  be,  in  some  respects,  ahead  of  this  country.  Their 
technical  and  other  education  is  said  to  have  produced  a  better  type  of  workman.  But  on  the 
whole,  these  conditions  in  respect  of  materials,  processes,  labour  costs,  and  education  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  progress  which  Germany  lias  made  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  it 
is  said  that  many  of  the  conditions  they  enjoy  under  these  heads  are  a  direct  result  of  their  policy. 
When  this  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  transport  system,  the  preferential  rates  they  give  to 
certain  markets,  and  their  kartells  (which  facilitate  the  definition  of  the  policy  of  an  industry,  and 
combined  with  a  tariff,  not  only  make  dumping  possible,  but  compensate  manufacturers)  it  is  held 
to  be  of  great  importance.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  their  textile  industries  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  the  Franco-German  war  which  gave  them  Alsace.  German  prints  are  in  reality  French 
prints,  which  were  the  best  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  in  methods  of  raising  capita!  and 
general  finance  and  accounting,  it  is  not  held  that  the  Germans  have  any  advantage  over  this  country 
and  though  their  commercial  travellers  are  remarkable  for  their  push  and  energy,  their  methods 
are  considered  doubtful.  They  are  said  to  give  long  terms  of  payment,  and  to  take  much  risky 
business,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  methods  are  of  any  advantage  in  the  end. 

German  competition  now  extends  to  many  markets  where  we  formerly  enjoyed  a  monopoly. 
A  list  of  German  product?  which  enter  into  competition  with  ours  in  the  British  home  market  is 
given  in  Section  XIII.,  Sub-section  (A).  They  also  compete  with  us  in  North  Europe  Levant  and 
Turkey,  South  America,  Central  America,  Philippines,  Egypt  and  China.  Their  coloured  cottons 
"compete  largely  and  most  keenly  with  us"  in  South,  East  and  West  Africa,  and  the  analysis 
made  by  one  firm  of  the  goods  intended  for  British  Colonies  shows  that  they  could  only  have 
been  sent  at  dumping  prices  ;  German  dyed  yarns,  webs  and  towels  into  India  ;  coloured  cottons, 
velvets  and  velveteens  and  other  commodities  into  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Straits  Settlements, 
Singapore  and  other  British  Possessions. 

The  general  effect  of  the  German  policy  and  development  upon  our  trade  with  that  country 
is  said  to  be  that  we  are  being  more  and  more  forced  on  to  specialities.  In  regards  to  yarns,  for 
instance,  we  formerly  did  a  large  trade,  but  now  Germany  spins  most  of  the  yarns  required,  for 
her  own  market,  and  trade  is  only  possible  in  the  finer  counts,  which  they  are  unable  to  spin. 
Similarly  in  other  branches  we  have  been  forced  on  to  fancies,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  our 
own  in  regard  to  staple  wares.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  similar  movements  in  regard  to  other 
countries,  this  is  held  to  be  an  important  factor  in  modifying  the  general  organisation  of  the.  British 
cotton  industry  (See  "  Organisation  of  the  Industry  " — Index).  While  trade,  in  fine  yarns  has  so  far 
been  fairly  steady,  doubled  yarns  are  affected  bj  competition.  Several  firms  report  that  their  plain 
calico  trade  is  practically  lost,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  very  best  goods  in  whites,  the  vesting 
cloth  trade  is  killed.  Similar  reports  are  made  with  regard  to  cretonnes,  muslins  and  various  classes 
of  printed  and  dyed  goods.  In  printed  and  dyed  goods  no  development  in  British  trade  is  possible 
under  the  German  tariff,  even  in  the  case  of  the  firms  with  considerable  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
thousands  of  pieces  are  sent  from  Manchester  to  Germany  to  be  printed,  dyed  arid  finished,  and 
thence  exported  to  other  countries.  In  coloured  goods  German  competition  is  said  to  be  so  severe 
as  to  have  led  to  a  deterioration  of  quality  with  a  view  to  secure  cheapness.  This  deterioration 
has  gone  on  until  it  has  met  with  a  corrective  in  the  refusal  of  consumers  to  purchase.  The  new 
German  tariff  is  likely  to  accentuate  the  movements  which  have  been  noted. 

UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  there  has  been  great  and  rapid  progress  made  by  the  United 
States  in  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industry,  so  that  now  their  industry  is  firmly  established  and 
will  continue  whatever  changes  they  may  make  in  their  protective  system.  The  United  States 
machinery,  it  is  said,  will  soon  require  all  the  cotton  crop  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  that,  but  their  demand  for  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  has  progressed  at  a 
much  greater  pace  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  While  witnesses  and  firms  apparently  regard  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  as  a  very  important  factor  in  their  trade  development,  great 
importance  is  also  a.ttached  to  non-fiscal  causes. 

The  United  States  naturally  have  a  great  advantage  in  respect  to  their  nearness  to  the 
cotton  fields,  though  witnesses  point  out  that  the  obtaining  of  this  cotton  really  depends  on  the 
relative  strength  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  respect  to  the  cotton  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  the  prospects  of  that  industry  ;  that  a  very  slight  variation  in-  the  prices  offered  deter- 
mines the  direction  in  which  cotton  is  to  flow,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  attach  so  much  impor- 


tance  to  the  mere  geographical  fact  mentioned  above.  In  regard  to  technical  advantages,  their 
machinery  is  on  a  level  with  ours,  and  in  some  respects  is  superior.  Some  witnesses  attach  great 
importance  to  the  use  of  the  Northrop  loom  (See  "  Northrop  Loom  "—Index),  which  secures  a 
cheaper  process  than  the  methods  practised  in  this  country.  Their  technical  and  other  education 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  better  type  of  workman.  Though  United  States  wages  are  higher  in  some 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  labour  cost  is  probably  cheaper.  Some  witnesses  maintain  that 
they  have  better  systems  of  costing  in  the  United  States  than  we  have,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  general  financial  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  progress  than  those  which  prevail  in  Lan- 
cashire. Their  trusts  are  an  advantage  in  facilitating  the  definition  of  policy  of  an  industry,  though 
they  do  not  necessarily  load  to  cheaper  production.  They  have  great  advantages  over  this  country 
in  regard  to  railway  and  shipping  rates,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  China  trade,  where,  it  is  said, 
that  the  difference  of  freight  is  quite  enough  to  counterbalance  any  other  advantages  we  may 
possess  in  regard  to  that  trade. 

The  United  States  tariff  on  cotton  goods  is  graduated,  the  duty  upon   yarns   being  com-    United  States  156 

paratively  low,  while  on  the  higher  grades  of  production  it  becomes  entirely  prohibitive.  The  Policy. 
effect,  therefore,  of  their  tariff  policy  has  been  somewhat  complex.  It  has  unquestionably  wiped 
out,  so  far  as  our  trade  with  that  country  is  concerned,  whole  branches  in  which  we  formerly  did 
very  extensive  business,  and  manufacturers  state  that  many  of  our  good  English  firms  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  have  been  compelled  to  open  works  there  in  order  to  retain  their  market. 
One  of  the  most  important  instances  of  this  is  in  connection  with  sewing-cotton  and  thread.  The 
fine  spinners  find  that  under  the  McKinley  tariff  their  trade,  which  had  formerly  been  extensive 
with  Bradford  and  other  manufacturing  centres  in  this  country,  was  greatly  diminished  because 
their  yarns  were  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  goods,  formerly,  but  not  now,  manufactured 
in  Yorkshire  for  the  American  market,  but  these  goods  being  highly  protected  in  the  United  States, 
the  increase  in  the  export  of  fine  yarn?  to  that  country  to  a  certain  extent  compensated  them  for 
the  loss  of  the  home  trade.  The  United  States  tariff  has  also  prejudicially  affected  our  trade  in  yarns, 
calicoes,  cretonnes,  dyed  and  printed  goods,  cotton  Italians  and  sateens,  coloured  cotton  of  all 
kinds,  and  various  classes  of  fancy  goods. 

Generally  speaking,  the  view  appears  to  be  that  the  United  States  now  take  from  this 
country  only  those  goods  which  they  cannot  at  present  manufacture  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  our  United  States  trade  is  going  on  to  more  expensive  and  fancy  articles  as  distinguished 
from  staple  commodities.  Manufacturers  do  not  anticipate  that  the  United  States  duties  will 
be  reduced. 

Competition  from  the  United  States  in  our  home  market  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  very   Competition  with         157 
extensive.     Some  cases,  however,  are  reported  of  the  importation  of  American  yarns  ;    calicoes   Br'"sh  Goods. 
and  substitutes  for  calicoes  are  also  imported  spasmodically  when  American  home  trade  is  bad. 
It  is  said  that  the  importation  of  ducks  and  drills  below  British  cost  has  taken  place,  and  sales  of 
surplus  cotton  prints  and  a  low  class  of  printed  muslin  have  occurred.     Made  goods  have  been  bought 
by  one  witness  at  dumping  prices,  and  dumping  is  alleged  in  regard  to  boot  and  shoe  linings,  cotton 
bags,  braces,  and  other  small  wares. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  China  trade  that  A  merican  competition  is  at  present  most  severe,  and 
the  United  States  is  rapidly  overhauling  this  country.  More  than  half  the  total  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  cotton  goods  is  with  China.  The  American  success  in  this  market  is  widely 
attributed  to  the  preferential  shipping  rates  which  they  have,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Spanish  policy  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  injured  our  trade  ;  it  is  said  that  since  they  came 
under  the  United  States  protection,  we  have  had  a  small  and  intermittent  trade,  there.  The  United 
States  competes  with  us  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  secured  a  large  part  of  the  Australian  and  Cape  trade  in  cotton  bags,  and 
generally  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  American  competition  is  increasing.  They  are 
said  to  have  secured  a  large  part  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  by  dumping.  They  supply 
piece  goods  in  large  quantities  to  Canada,  and  there  dumping  is  said  to  nullify  the  preference. 

ITALY. 

Witnesses  point  out  that  Italy  used  to  be  one  of  our  best  customers,  but  in  recent  years  it   The  Italian 
has  made  great  advance  in  spinning  and  manufacturing,  and  now  spins  all  the  coarse  yarn  required.   Industry. 
The  building  of  mills  is  extending,  and  the  Italian  export  trade  has  immensely  increased. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Italy  has  taken  place  under  the  protection  of  their  tariff. 
In  competition  with  this  country,  they  are  aided  by  the  low  wages  and  longer  hours  which  prevail, 
by  freights  and  subsidies,  by  their  ability  to  use  Indian  cotton,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  their  methods 
of  manufacture.  Italy  encourages  cotton  growing  in  Abyssinia.  Witnesses  point  out  that  in 
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consequence  of  the  tariff,  it  is  now  possible  to  send  only  goods  the  Italians  cannot  produce  or 
novelties  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  make.  Many  firms  point  out  that  the  Italian  market  is  now 
closed  to  their  poods.  In  plain  calicoes,  the  trade  has  decayed,  and  a  firm  which  had  a  lucrative 
trade  in  coloured  cottons  until  1884  say  that  since  that  time  it  has  dwindled  to  nothing.  In 
yarns,  trade  is  now  possible  only  in  the  finer  counts.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  heavy  goods  the 
Italians  can  undersell  us.  Competition  is  also  experienced  in  upholstery  fabrics  and  table  covers, 
linings  and  coloured  goods.  One  witness  mentions  in  fact,  that  it  was  an  Italian  firm  which  received 
the  Coronation  contract  from  the  City  of  Westminster  for  the  flags  and  bunting. 

The  competition  of  Italy  is  most  severe  in  the  Levant  trade,  in  regard  to  which  dumping  is 
extensively  practised.  Italy  is  said  to  have  secured  the  principal  part  of  the  yarn  trade,  and  to 
compete  severely  in  coarse  and  dyed  goods  Italian  competition  is  also  felt  in  Greece,  in  Roumania 
where  they  have  secured  the  trade  in  plain  calicoes,  in  Egypt  where  they  are  doing  a  large  trade 
in  linings  and  velveteens,  in  South  America,  in  particular  in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  our  South,  East 
and  West  African  Colonies  in  coloured  cottons.  They  are  now  trying  to  get  into  India. 

FRANCE. 

According  to  the  witnesses  and  firms  who  have  responded  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission, 
the  position  of  France  in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Italy.  Stated  briefly,  their  view  is  that  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  latter  countries  the  tariff 
is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which,  in  combination  with  other  parts  of  their  policy,  the  general 
protection  and  development  of  their  industry  is  controlled,  but  the  industry  would  continue  with  or 
without  protection,  in  the  case  of  France,  the  position  of  the  industry  is  maintained  owing  to 
artificial  conditions  which  are  the  creation  of  the  tariff,  and  if  the  duties  were  removed,  the  industry 
itself  would  certainly  be  seriously  prejudiced  and  might  disappear  altogether.  Thus  it  arises, 
according  to  the  witnesses,  that  on  equal  terms  the  French  cotton  industry  could  not  compete  with 
the  cotton  industry  of  this  country,  that  is  the  normal  costs  of  production  in  France  are  perman- 
ently higher  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  these  greater  costs  being  attributed  to  the  incidence 
of  the  import  duties,  but  these  import  duties  are  none  the  less  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  cotton  industry.  The  qualifications  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  to  this  general  statement 
are  given  below.  Machinery,  the  cost  of  building  mills,  and  the  materials  for  the  industry,  are  held 
to  be  more  expensive  than  in  England.  Local  rates  in  France  are  said  to  be  certainly  double  those 
in  England,  and  insurance  rates  some  40  per  cent,  higher.  Interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  are 
fully  40  per  cent,  higher  in  France  than  in  England  owing  to  the  higher  initial  cost  in  erecting  and 
equipping  mills.  Some  mills  in  France  it  is  said,  are  no  doubt  in  as  good  a  condition  and  as  high 
a  state  of  efficiency  as  anything  in  Lancashire,  but  this  is  certainly  not  generally  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  France  has  better  systems  of  costing  than  we  have,  and  that  there  are 
concerns  in  which  administrative  charges  are  less  than  in  England.  The  French  also  make  more 
use  of  their  canals  than  we  do.  On  the  whole,  the  progress  of  the  French  cotton  industry  is  attri- 
buted almost  entirely  to  the  operation  of  their  tariff  combined  with  the  longer  hours  of  employment. 
Individual  wages  are  said  to  be  smaller  in  France  than  in  England,  but  more  workpeople  are 
required  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  the  wage  bill  is  as  a  total  very  similar  to,  that  of  English 
mills.  In  the  Lille  district,  wages  are  11  per  cent,  lower  and  hours  of  labour  4J  hours  a  week  longer 
than  in  England,  but  the  cotton  operatives  are  said  to  be  not  equal  to  those  in  Lancashire.  (See 
also  "  Cost  of  Production  " — Index.) 

The  French  tariff  forced  the  Fine  Spinners'  Combine  to  run  spindles  in  France  in  order  to 
maintain  their  trade.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  tariff,  there  has  been  a  great  entension  of  mill 
building  in  France  to  produce  yarns  from  American  cotton,  also  from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton.  This  extension  of  mill  building  has  been  followed  by  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  export 
of  yarns  from  this  country.  Many  firms  report  that  their  trade  has  been  entirely  cut  off  or  seriously  • 
abridged.  A  firm  of  cotton  yarn  merchants  state  that  through  the  French  tariff  of  1902,  they  lost 
the  whole  of  their  French  trade  carried  on  through  Manchester  ;  this  trade  is  now  done  by  their 
Paris  house,  which  buys  yarns  spun  in  France  and  sells  them  to  customers  formerly  supplied  with 
English  yarns.  Moreover,  this  firm  has  invested  its  capital  in  spinning  mills  and  other  undertakings 
in  France,  so  that  their  French  business  has  now  become  more  important  than  their  English. 
Witnesses  anticipate  the  probable  complete  loss,  in  time,  of  our  trade  in  yarns.  In  dyed  yarns,  it  is 
said  that  either  owing  to  the  special  nature  of  the  water  or  to  artistic  taste  in  colour,  both  France 
and  Germany  are  ahead  of  us.  Many  firms  report  a  decline  of  their  trade  in  plain  calicoes  both  with 
France  and  the  French  Colonies,  in  cretonnes,  in  dyed  and  printed  goods  and  coloured  cottons  of 
all  kinds,  in  Turkish  towels  and  other  branches  of  the  cotton  industry.  The  general  result  of  the 
French  tariff  policy  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  view  of  witnesses,  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of 
other  countries,  that  is,  British  firms  find  that  they  can  only  continue  their  trade  in  goods  which 
are  not  as  yet  manufactured,  or  not  manufactured  in  sufficient  quantities  in  France,  that  they  are 


being  forced  more  and  more  on  to  specialities.  Witnesses,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  longer 
hours  of  labour  in  France  were  an  important  factor  in  combination  with  the  tariff  in  causing  the 
emigration  of  capital  to  France,  and  the  building  of  mills  there  by  British  firms,  and  the  recent 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  in  France  has,  in  their  view,  done  much  to  counterbalance  the 
.•iclv.-intiiL'es  1'oniierlv  derived.  Tims,  nr\<>  witness  says  that  his  business  in  France  is  not  now  doing 
so  well  ;  he  attributes  this  to  higher  administrative  charges,  and  cost  of  machinery  and  materials, 
as  the  former  cause  in  operation,  but  (lie  new  factor  is  the  reduced  hours  of  labour.  Another 
witness  states  that  the  advantage  of  France  as  compared  with  Lancashire  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  He  estimates  the  loss  from  such  reduction  at  £10,000  a 
year  in  a  mill  with  a  capital  of  £200,000  and  220,000  spindles.  This  qualifies  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  French  cotton  spinning  concerns,  which  are  thus  in  a  much  worse  position  for  giving 
successful  results  than  they  were  formerly.  Witnesses  state  definitely  that  it  was  the  tariff  coupled 
with  the  longer  hours  operated  as  an  inducement  to  the  British  capitalists  to  set  up  mills  in  France, 
and  that  this  inducement  is  now  not  so  important. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  progress  of  the  French  cotton  industry  on  the  whole, 
and  the  French  now  compete  successfully  in  our  home  market  in  a  great  variety  of  goods.  A  list  of 
those  branches  in  which  competition  is  complained  of  is  given  in  Section  XIII.,  sub-section  (A).  They 
include  upholstery  fabrics,  table  covers,  damasks,  muslins,  cretonnes,  tickings,  shirtings,  and  many 
smallwares.  In  every  instance  complaint  is  made  that  the  French  goods  are  imported  below  British 
-cost,  but  dumping  is  not  complained  of  in  our  home  market.  The  French  compete  with  us  in 
coloured  woven  goods  for  our  Colonies,  and  an  analysis  of  these  goods  made  by  one  firm  indicated 
probable  dumping,  but  may  have  been  a  case  merely  of  cheap  labour.  In  Algeria,  Tangiers,  Mada- 
gascar, Morocco  and  other  French  Colonies  and  spheres  of  influence  we  have  lost  much  trade.  It 
is  said  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase  in  French  exports  of  cotton  goods  has  gone 
to  Algiers  under  the  French  preferential  tariff. 

Witnesses  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  French  cotton  duties  are  ever  likely  to  be  removed. 
In  the  event  of  their  removal  or  reduction  opinions  differ  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequence  to 
the  French  industry.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  if  the  duties  were  abolished  hardly  a  mill 
would  stand  on  its  present  merits,  and  some  witnesses  think  that  the  French  industry  would 
permanently  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  some  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  if  not  only  the  cotton 
duties  were  removed  but  also  the  duties  upon  machinery  and  other  requisites  for  building  and 
equipping  mills,  the  French  mills  would  have  to  be,  and  would  be,  materially  improved,  and  when 
improved  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  our  industry.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  maintained,  however, 
first  of  all  that  the  cotton  duties  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  abolished  or  reduced  ;  and  secondly, 
in  contemplating  the  possibility  of  such  a  reduction,  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  natural  or 
acquired  advantages  possessed  by  the  various  countries  now  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  that, 
on  a  comparison  of  these  advantages  and  the  costs  in  the  various  countries,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
French  industry  could  stand  on  its  merits.  If  the  French,  by  generally  lowering  their  duties,  could 
reduce  costs  and  beat  us  on  our  merits,  witnesses  would  be  content  to  accept  the  situation  ;  but  this 
in  no  way  affects  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  of  the  French  tariff  in  present  conditions  has 
been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cotton  industry  of  this  country. 

AUSTRIA. 

We  formerly  did  a  considerable  trade  with  Austria,  but  that  has  relatively  declined.  This  Austria. 
is  attributed  almost  entirely  to  tariffs.  Austria,  like  France,  is  given  as  an  instance  of  a  country 
in  which  the  cotton  trade  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  assistance  of  a  tariff.  The  Austrians 
now  spin  all  the  coarse  yarns  they  require,  and  trade  is  possible  only  in  the  finer  counts  they  are 
unable  so  far  to  spin.  Our  trade  with  Austria  in  yarns  has  therefore  declined.  In  heavy  cotton 
goods  similar  tendencies  have,  according  to  witnesses,  manifested  themselves.  Thus  the  trade  in 
plain  calicoes  is  said  to  have  been  lost  or  to  have  greatly  decayed.  In  flannelettes,  they  now  compete 
in  our  home  market.  The  Austrian  flannelettes  are  not  equal  to  the  English,  but  they  are  said  to 
have  a  superior  finish  and  design.  Austrian  table  cloths  and  covers  are  imported  into  this  country 
below  British  cost.  This  is  attributed  to  the  long  hours  of  labour  in  Austria  and  to  their  home  work. 
Competition  has  similarly  developed  in  regard  to  towels  and  towelling,  and  in  various  small  wares 
the  Austrians  have  forced  a  way  into  our  home  market. 
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HOLLAND. 

Holland  is  noted  as  a  country  in  which  textiles  have  greatly  increased,  but  we  can  hold  our 
own  unless  the  tariff  becomes  prohibitory.  It  continues  to  buy  from  us.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  have 
advantages  over  us  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  bleaching  and  finishing,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
trade,  as  in  other  branches,  it  is  noted  that  firms  have  been  more  and  more  forced  on  to  specialities, 

E 


Holland. 
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niul  it  is  said  that  a  rise  in  tin-  Dutch  tariff  would  greatly  injure  the  Oldham  trade.  Our  trade  with 
llnll:md  in  varns  is  said  in  liavo  declined,  and  cotton  cloth  finishers  complain  that  their  direct  trade 
has  pine,  With  ri'uanl  to  colomvd  cottons,  (inns  note  that  they  had  a  lucrative  trade  till  1884,  but 
it  has  declined.  There  is,  however,  a  small  and  steady  trade  with  the  Dutch  Colonies. 

Dutch  competition  has  developed  in  our  home  market  in  regard  to  flannelettes,  turkish 
towels,  and  other  cotton  goods,  while  Dutch  competition  in  other  markets  is  met  with  in  India  and 
Hiirniah. 

BKLGIUM. 

164  Belgium.  The  Belgian  cotton  industry  now  competes  with  the  British  in  a  great  variety  of  commodities. 

They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  yarns,  both  grey,  dyed  and  mixed;  in  heavy  cottons, 
such  as  shootings  and  IHM!  ticks,  tickings,  verandah  cloths,  upholstery  fabrics  and  table  covers,  and 
wicks,  turkish  towels  and  various  small  wares  are  said  to  be  now  imported  from  Belgium  into  this 
country  below  British  cost.  Dumping  is  alleged,  but  a  more  usual  ground  of  complaint  in  the  case 
of  Belgium  is  the  low  wages  and  longer  hours  of  work.  Some  manufacturers  also  complain  of  the 
imitation  of  British  designs.  One  firm  states  that  they  recently  had  a  full  range  of  patterns  in 
coloured  roods  submitted  to  them  imitating  all  their  productions. 

SWITZERLAND. 

165  Switzerland.  ]„  regard  to  finished  goods  the  Swiss  policy  is  not  unlike  that  of  Germany.     They  import 

muslins  in  the  t'rey  under  ti  lower  tariff,  and  then  finish  and  have  a  heavy  tariff  on  finished  goods. 
In  Home  instances,  administration  charges  in  Switzerland  are  said  to  be  less  than  in  this  country. 

"ANY  ha\e  :  ecu  in  Swit/.erland  and  Kastern  Franco  some  years  ago,  concerns  where 
the  administration  charges  would  apparently  be  considerably  less  than  in  England,  for 
instance,  one  sales  agent  for  two  or  three  (inns  in  similar  trades.  We  find  in  this  country  some 
British  commission  houses  represent  and  sell  the  productions  of  several  foreign  makers  in 
the  same  and  similar  trades.  1  know  such  commission  houses  in  Manchester.  They  will  not 
combine  in  that  way  in  hardly  any  business  in  England.  Salaries  abroad  are  less  con- 
siderably ;  rents  and  grounds  rents  in  some  cases  merely  nominal." 

A  very  usual  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers  is  the  cheap  labour 
and  the  organisation  of  the-  Swiss  industry,  which  is  at  a  very  much  lower  stage  of  development 
than  that  of  this  country. 

"  I  was  educated  tor  two  \ears  in  Swit/.erland.  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Swiss  manufactories.  They  work  what  (hey  call  "in  the  mountains"  there,  and  a 
fumilv  will  take  their  work  for  the  winter  and  work  \\hen  they  are  snowed  up  on  classes  of 
goods  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  make-  by  power.  They  worked  on  them  by  hand; 
e\eu  the  children  down  to  live  \cars  of  age  did  something,  and  if  the  father  of  the  family 
made  1'Js.  to  Its.  a  week  and  the  others  something  downwards,  they  were  doing  very  well. 
\\Y  could  not  compete  against  that  :  we'  never  tried.  We  understand  there  is  not  so  much 
of  this  work  done  now  work  has  concent  rated  more  in  the  factories  and  in  towns." 

\i  1 1 resent  it  is  said  we  can  do  no  trade  with  Switzerland  in  coloured  cottons.  They  com- 
pete in  our  home  market  in  curtains  which  are  sold  here  at  prices  barely  covering  th<  raw 
materials.  Competition  in  some  of  the  liner  classes  of  Knglish  goods  was  felt  from  Switzerland 
even  thirtx  to  forty  \c-ars  ago.  In  foreign,  neutral  and  colonial  markets  the  Swiss  compete  with 
British  dyers  in  India.  Burmah.  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  coloured  woven  goods  in  our  Colonies 
dumping  is  alleged,  though  here  again  it  may  be  a  case  of  cheap  labour.  There  is  extensive  com- 
petition in  the-  Colonies  in  the  liner  makes  of  goods.  Turkey  and  Awzarim  red  dyed  yarns  produced 
in  Switzerland  compete  against  the  Scottish  and  Lancashire  dyers  in  India. 

KrssiA. 

166  RuMla.  ^  •'  formerly  did  a  large  trade  with  Kussia.  but  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Russian  cotton 

industry  and  the  increase-  in  the-  Russian  tariff  to  prohibits  e  rates,  his  trade  has  declined.     Ru- 
is  saiel  te>  bo  boevming  an  enormous  producer  of  evtton  cloths.     "  Her  factories  are  like  small  towns. 
Cotton  spinning  is  greatly  extended,  and  they  are  now  developing  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
machinery.     Thc\   are  not  likely  in  the  future  to  take  much  from  us.     Their  tariff  pol:  iily 

bent   towards  the  acquisition  of  a  national  industry." 

"  Kussia  is  becoming  an  enormous  producer  of  cotton  cloths,  and  her  factories  are 
like  small  towns.  Russia  has  erased  to  bo  of  any  interest  to  Lancashire  manufacturers, 


because  she  does  not  take  anything  from  us.  She  commenced  to  pat  duties  on  various  articles 
which  she  could  produce  herself.  The  first  thing  she  commenced  to  make  was  plain  calico, 
and  at  the  beginning  she  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  supply  the  yarn  herself  : 
so  the  yarn  was  admitted  with  only  a  comparatively  small  tariff.  As  soon  as  she  had  sufficient 
spinning  to  produce  the  yarn  required  to  keep  her  looms  going,  she  put  an  extra  duty  OB 
the  yarn  imported,  so  that  she  would  compel  all  the  yarn  to  be  spun  in  her  own  country.  Next, 
she  subsidised  cotton  growing  in  her  own  country,  and  now  very  considerable  quantities 
are  being  grown  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Russia,  and  since  then  she  has  put  an  extra  duty 
on  cotton.  In  the  meantime,  she  was  allowing  machinery  to  go  in  at  a  pretty  high  duty, 
but  nothing  to  what  it  is  now  ;  and  I  believe  she  has  recently  raised  the  duty  on  machinery. 
so  that  now  very  little  cotton  machinery  is  being  exported  from  this  country  to  Russia,  and 
I  know  that  there  are  large  works  being  started  there  to  produce  machinery." 

The  Russians  also  subsidise  the  growth  of  raw  cotton  in  Asiatic  provinces  and  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  this  movement,  put  a  duty  on  foreign-grown  cotton.  They  have  been  assisted  by 
France  in  cotton  growing  in  Central  Asia.  Their  tariff  shuts  out  our  dyed  and  printed  goods.  The 
general  result  of  Russian  policy  has  been  to  stop  all  trade  with  this  country  in  coarse  yarns  and  in 
fine  spinning  our  trade  with  Russia  has  now  fallen  off  owing  to  increased  spinning  machinery  there, 
and  will  probably  be  completely  lost.  Several  witnesses  note  the  decay  of  the  British  trade  with 

.  in  plain  calicoes  and  one  instance  is  given  of  a  large  importation  of  Russian  calicoes  into 
the  Manchester  market.  Russia  does  not  at  present  compete  with  us  in  foreign  and  neutral  markets, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  driven  British  trade  from  North  Persia  through  bounties,  subsidies  and  rebates. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  cotton  industry  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  foreign  competition.    Spain  and  167 

apart  from  protection  which  is  given  by  the  Government.  We  formerly  did  a  large  trade  with  Spain.  Portujil. 
but  now  there  is  very  little  business  to  be  done  there.  The  trade  in  plain  calicoes  has  been  lost.  Cotton 
cloth  finishers  also  say  that  they  can  no  longer  maintain  their  position  in  this  market.  In  coloured 
cottons,  the  Spanish  tariff  has  reduced  our  trade  to  practically  nothing.  In  this  connection  it  is 
said  that  to  encourage  Barcelona,  Spain  raised  the  tariff  from  rates  averaging  7  to  10  per  cent,  to 
rates  averaging  from  78  to  SO  per  cent.  The  market  was  closed  down,  and  British  merchants  were 
forced  to  buy  their  goods  in  Spain  to  export  to  the  Philippines,  and  other  Spanish  colonies.  Under 
the  regime  of  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  a  small  but  unsteady 
trade  with  these  former  Spanish  colonies.  "  In  Portugal,  high  protective  tariffs  have  quite  killed 
the  importation  of  various  English  commodities  and  fostered  the  establishment  of  local  factories, 
e.g.,  cotton  text; 

JAPAX. 

Japan  was  formerly  a  large  buyer  of  Lancashire  goods,  but  now  our  exports  are  steadily   Japan.  168 

j.     Japan  has  in  fact  made  great  progress  during  the  last  few  years. 

"  Japan  affects  our  trade  in  China.  Japan  used  merely  to  send  low  numbers  and  coarse 
yarns  to  China,  but  is  now  using  Chinese  cotton  and  some  of  their  own'cotton.'fand 
exporting  to  China  :  and  that  has  affected  India  as  well.  Their  trade  in  that 
direction  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  cheap  labour. 
Th>  ncashire  machinery  entirely,  and  Lancashire  weavers  went  out  to  Japan 

to  help  them  to  start  the  trade,  but  the  Japanese  were  very  quick  in  \  learning,  and 
they  got  rid  of  English  workmen  in  surprisingly  quick  time.  There  are  now  few  Lanca- 
shire men  in  Japanese  mills." 

In  the  view  of  witnesses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  the  Japanese 
cotton  industry.  This  is  already  noticeable  in  regard  to  spinning. 

"  Where  England  beats  all  other  countries,  except  Japan,  is  in  the  climate.  Climate  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  spinning  very  tine  yarns.  !  year  Japan  used  to  import  a 

very  large  quant/  _  ish  yarns,  and  of  two-fold  60's,  the  bulk  of  which  would  be 

made  in  Bolton.  r.  I  understand,  tl,  itsappeared  ;   they  did  not  take 

one-tenth  of  what  they  have  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  am  now  speaking 
only  of  Egyptian  nd  I  understand  the  reason  why  the  trade  disappeared  is 

that  thr  irther  understand  that  Japan  is  a  damp 

country,  mo:  ^land.  and,  therefore,  they  can  spin  those  counts  in  the  future, 

and  probably  \vi!'.  .t  competitor,     t  draw  the  line  between  fine  and  coarse 

yarns  in  this  way." 
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Thus,  in  parts  of  Lancashire  where  yarns  were  produced  largely  for  Japan,  there  has  been  a 
great  loss  of  trade  owing  to  the  erection  of  mills  there.  The  Japanese  can  now  produce  these  yarns 
for  themselves,  and  in  the  view  of  witnesses  we  must  look  forward  to  the  complete  loss  of  the  trade. 
The  decline  in  the  yarn  trade  extends  to  fine  spinning.  Japanese  exports  to  China  are  increasing, 
and  we  experience  Japanese  competition  in  Australia  in  regard  to  towels  and  towelling. 

(C)— COMPETITION   IN   NEUTRAL    MARKETS. 

169     Competition  in  While  the  rapid  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  above-mentioned  countries  has 

Neutral  Markets.       either,  absolutely  or  relatively,  restricted  our  trade  with  those  countries,  the  competition  has  now 
become  keen  in  markets  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Great  Britain  until  recent  times. 

North  Europe.  Witnesses  point  out  the  decline  of  trade  with  Sweden  in  yarns,  and  in  plain  calicoes;  with 

North  Europe  generally,  including  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Roumania.  Firms  complain  that  our  trade  with  Roumania  in  plain  calicoes  has  been  captured  by  Italy, 

which  sends  large  quantities  of  goods  to  this  country. 

Levant.  We  formerly  had  almost  the  entire  trade  with  the  Levant,  but  the  Italians  are  now  competing 

successfully  with  us  through  cheap  freights  and  cheaper  labour.  It  is  said  that  the  trade  is  often 
disorganised  by  dumped  surplus  productions  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Large  quantities  of  goods  are 
sent  there  by  Italy,  which  has  secured  the  yarn  trade.  In  this  connection  manufacturers  complain 
of  the  use  of  misleading  trade  marks  by  the  Italians.  This,  however,  it  is  said,  is  not  usually  detected 
because  the  ordinary  buyer  practically  knows  nothing  about  the  trade.  Large  quantities  of  the  yarns 
are  bought  by  people  to  use  in  their  own  homes  in  the  country  districts.  They  are  bought  made 
up  in  bundles  and  the  fraudulent  trade  marks  are  not  discovered.  The  Levant  trade  is  largely  main- 
tained by  Armenian  and  Greek  merchants.  We  suffer  not  only  from  the  competition  of  Italy,  but 
also  of  Germany.  This  competition  extends  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Red  Sea  Ports. 
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China. 


CHINA. 

After  India,  China  is  Lancashire's  best  market.  The  trade  is  of  enormous  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  cotton  industry.  There  is  a  native  industry  in  China. 

"  Could  China  ever  become  opened  up  by  railways,  the  business  would  enormously  increase  ; 
trade  there  is  increasing,  but  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  China 
clothe  themselves  in  their  own  home-made  article.  China  grows  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton,  which  is  spun  in  the  houses  of  the  natives  and  woven  there  in  the  hand  looms, 
and,  in  the  interior,  these  are  undoubtedly  the  only  cloths  that  they  have  for  their  use." 

Foreign  competition  in  the  China  trade  is  now  exceedingly  severe.  Manufacturers  do  not 
complain  of  this  ;  they  say  the  fight  for  the  trade  is  a  fair  one  because  all  nations  are  on  an  equal 
footing.  Our  greatest  competitor  is  the  United  States  of  America.  Theit  exports  to  China  have 
grown  enormously,  and  they  have  derived  very  great  advantages  in  regard  to  this  tr.ade  by  the  cheaper 
freights  which  they  enjoy.  American  cotton  heavy  goods  are  sent  to  China,  via  Lverpool.  at  cheaper 
freights  than  we  can  get.  "  This  advantage  in  freights  makes  all  the  difference  of  profit  and  loss 
to  us,"  say  manufacturers.  Attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes  fairly  successful,  to  meet  this 
competition  in  freights. 

"  My  foreign  friends  tell  me  that  railway  and  canal  rates  are  much  cheaper  on  the  Continent. 
We  have  had  offers  to  dye  our  yarns  on  the  Continent,  they  to  pay  all  rates  and  freights, 
and  the  cost  of  dyeing  to  be  no  greater  than  the  British  dyers'  charges.  We  have 
bought  yarn  dyed  in  Germany  delivered  in  Manchester  at  as  cheap  rates  as  English. 
Foreign  rail  rates  must  be  cheaper  than  English,  or  some  subsidy  must  be  allowed 
for  yarns  exported.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Our  trade  suffers  doubtless 
because  preferential  rates  are  given  to  Italian  goods  exported  to  South  America  and 
to  the  Levant  markets.  Germany  has  preferential  rates  for  the  same  markets,  so  we 
are  informed  on  good  authority  by  shippers,  also  by  shipping  companies.  Our  South 
American  trade  was  knocked  out  to  a  great  extent  by  Italian  Government  subsidies 
to  manufacturers  shipping  goods  to  South  America,  and  also  to  shipping  companies. 
With  regard  to  through  rates,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  action  taken  by  Blackburn 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  compete  with  those  from  New  York  to  China  two  or  three 
years  ago ;  they  were  successful  in  obtaining  reduced  rates  from  Liverpool 
and  other  ports,  for  Lancashire  made  goods.  The  German  shipowners  charge  less  rates 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  or  why  do  we  receive  orders  to  Ship  some  of  our  productions 


via  Grimsby  to  Hamburg  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     We  did  this  for  some  months 
during  1902  and   1903." 

We  also  experience  competition  in  China  from  Germany.  The  French  have  practically  closed 
Tongking  against  us,  and  the  Russians  Manchuria.  Japan  used  to  send  low  numbers  and  coarse 
yarns  to  China,  but  is  now  using  Chinese  cotton  and  some  of  their  own  cotton  and  exporting  it  to 
China.  This  has  greatly  affected  our  trade. 

PERSIA. 

The  manner  in  which  Russia  is  said  to  have  driven  British  trade  from  North  Persia  through   Persia.  171 

bounties,  subsidies,  and  rebates,  has  already  been  commented  on. 

COLONIES  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Generally  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  of  foreign  countries  is  declining.     With  the  Dutch   Colonies  of  Foreign 
colonies  we  had  a  small  and  unsteady  trade  in  coloured  cottons  ;    similarly  with  those  of  France.  .Countries. 
Senegambia  is  said  to  be  the  only  French  colony  with  which  we  can  do  fair  business.  In  the  case  of 
( 'uba  and  the  Philippines  the  firms  giving  information  report  that  they  formerly  did  a  good  trade  with 
Cuba,  but  it  is  now  cut  off  owing  to  tariff  arrangements  with  the  United  States.     The  Philippines 
used  to  be  one  of  the  best  markets  of  the  world  for  coloured  cottons.     The  trade  was  first  of  all 
closed  down  by  the  Spanish  tariff.     Since  this  market  came   under  United  States  control  there 
has  been  a  small  and  intermittent  trade  in  grey  shirtings.     The  trade  was  lost  under  Spain  but  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  under  the  United  States.      It  is  anticipated  that  the  United  States 
preference,  however,  will  cause  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  disappear. 

"  Before  the  French  acquired  Madagascar  we  made  thousands  of  pieces  of  cloth  every  year 
for  that  country  ;  since  then  we  have  not  made  a  single  piece."  Similar  evidence  is  given  by  other 
firms.  In  Reunion  the  raising  of  duties  by  the  French  has  reduced  the  trade  of  one  reporting  firm 
almost  to  nil. 

Senegambia  is  said  to  be  "  the  only  French  colony  with  which  we  do  a  fair  business  in  coloured 
cottons." 

Our  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  said  to  have  declined  in  coloured  cottons,  but  a  little 
trade  is  done  by  cotton  cloth  finishers.  Our  trade  with  Java  has  declined  through  Dutch 
competition. 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

In  Algiers  we  formerly  did  a  large  trade.     In  1892  one  witness  had  300  or  400  looms  on   North  and   Central     172 

"  Algerians,"  but  this  trade  has  been  lost.  The  raising  of  the  French  tariff  forced  these  firms  to  find  a 
fresh  outlet,  and  it  was  discovered  in  flannelettes.  The  Algerian  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Manchester 
merchants,  and  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  French  tariff,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  retain  the 
trade,  started  a  buying  agency  in  France  for  the  purchase  of  French  imitations  of  Lancashire  goods. 
The  trade  is  still  in  their  hands,  but  the  goods  are  made  in  France.  The  complete  loss  of  this  trade 
is  expected.  The  changed  circumstances  are  attributed  to  the  predominance  of  French  influence. 
Under  the  preference  given  to  French  goods  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  French  cotton  exports 
has  gone  to  this  country. 

In  the  French  Congo  cotton  cloth  finishers  complain  that  they  have  been  cut  out  by  the 
tariff,  and  they  also  complain  of  the  loss  of  trade  in  coloured  cottons. 

In  the  Congo  Free  State  no  trade  is  possible,  it  is  said,  to  cotton  cloth  finishers,  as  it  is  under 
Belgian  management,  and  here  also  trade  in  coloured  cottons  has  been  lost. 

The  British  trade  in  Egypt  is  largely  conducted  by  Armenian  and  Greek  merchants.  We 
had  almost  entire  control  of  the  trade,  but  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  are  now  said  to  be  shipped 
by  Germany  and  Italy,  which  have  an  advantage  over  us  in  cheap  freights  and  labour.  Witnesses 
urge  the  desirability  of  extending  railways  where  new  cotton  fields  are  expected  to  be  opened 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  Central  America  German  compteition  is  increasing  in  coloured  goods.     In  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 
Colombia  trade  is  constantly  disturbed  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of    duties,   "  with  the  result 
that  the   country   is   apt   to  overbuy  itself  one  year,  and  underbuy  .another  year.       Occasionally 
Colombia  levies  export  duties  up  to  5  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  on  produce  and  bullion,  but  these  do  not 


Stop  exports,  though  they  naturally  injure  the  agricultural  and  mining  interests,  and    contribute 
to  the  general  uncertainty  and  disturbance  of  trade." 

Mexico  used  to  be  an  important  market  for  Lancashire  manufacturers.  It  now  has  large 
works  and  is  producing  all  that  is  required.  Duties  are  imposed  to  prevent  competition  from  our 
goods  and  we  are  only  sending  what  little  surplus  they  cannot  produce. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1  7d.     South  America.  ^n  general  our  trade  with  South  America  is  said  to  be  hampered  by  Government  subsidies, 

freights  and  tariffs.     The  principal  competing  countries  are  Germany  and  Italy. 

With  regard  to  coloured  woven  cotton,  South  America  is  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
proposition  that  we  still  have  a  good  hold  of  foreign  neutral  markets.  The  trade  in  coloured  cottons 
is  small  and  unsteady  and  is  declining.  Another  firm  states  that  they  formerly  did  a  good  trade 
with  South  America  in  coloured  yarns  for  covert  cloths  but  this  has  been  stopped  by  tariffs.  Ponchos 
and  wool  rugs  and  blankets,  now  made  in  South  America,  have  supplanted  goods  made  in  and 
exported  from  England.  British  trade  with  South  America  is  largely  conducted  by  merchants  of 
German  origin.  Chili  is  a  "  pretty  large  buyer  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  not  only  for  her  own  use 
but  she  has  the  coast  line,  and  from  Chili  to  Bolivia,  and  even  as  far  as  Brazil,  large  quantities  of 
goods  are  carried  inland  and  also  exported  north."  One  of  the  witnesses  was  recently  asked  to  join 
the  Board  of  a  large  concern  started  to  finish  and  manufacture  in  Chili.  Concessions  were  granted 
by  the  Government  and  guarantees  given  that  future  concessions  would  close  the  market  against 
anything  from  this  country. 

In  Argentina  and  Uruguay  the  policy  is  developed  of  protecting  native  industries  but  no 
important  developments  have  taken  place  as  yet.  The  danger  to  England  is  said  to  lie  in  German 
and  Italian  competition.  Competition  is  already  experienced  in  Italy  in  regard  to  flannelettes. 

175  The  Brazilian  tariff  has  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  our  trade  in  grey  calicoes.     One  firm  sends 

a  full  account  of  the  state  of  our  trade  to  Brazil. 

"  The  proportion  of  American,  German,  and  Italian  goods  sent  to  Brazil  is  increasing  as 
compared  with  English  manufacturers.  Our  shipments  of  earthenware  have  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  both  German  and  Italian  soft  goods  are  meeting  with  a  larger 
sale  all  over  South  America.  This  is  because  of  :  (1)  The  preference  given  by  the 
German  and  Italian  population  when  residing  abroad  to  goods  from  their  native 
land  ;  (2)  The  greater  attention  to  detail  and  the  stronger  endeavour  of  the  German 
and  Italian  to  conform  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  consumer ;  (3)  The 
disinclination  of  the  English  merchant  abroad  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  German 
merchant  in  turning  his  store  almost  into  a  shop,  and  selling  parts  of  packages  ;  (4)  The 
apparent  smaller  margin  of  profit  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  German  and  Italian. 
We  do  not  believe  the  margin  is  actually  less  than  profits  on  English  goods,  but 
Germans  and  Italians  obtain  high  prices  for  a  large  percentage  of  their  production  in 
their  own  countries,  and  can  afford  to  sell  cheap  for  export. 

"  Our  export  trade  in  Lancashire  cotton  goods  to  Brazil  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Brazil  has  given  every  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  native  mills,  and  their 
tariff  has  been  steadily  raised  until  many  English  goods  cannot  compete  with  the 
native  production.  Grey  cloths  are  now  hardly  worthy  of  attention,  though  some  years 
ago  we  shipped  to  Brazil,  of  one  cloth  alone,  close  on  £30,000  value  in  12  months. 

"  English  white  goods  are  gradually  being  elbowed  out  by  native  makes  and  prints,  and  woven 
coloured  goods  are  also  engaging  the  attention  of  native  manufacturers.  The  goods 
requiring  more  skilled  labour  to  produce,  such  as  '  jacquard  '  goods,  fancy  stripes, 
mercerised  effects,  and  fancy  Bradford  goods  are  those  which  English  producers  will 
find  most  profitable  to  manufacture  for  Brazilian  markets  in  the  future.  Hessian 
for  coffee  bagging  (a  large  requirement)  is  supplied  by  native  mills,  as  also  are 
blankets. 

Our  Bxperience  as  regards  Brazil  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  system  of  levying  the 
customs  duties  is  most  arbitrary,  and  the  fines  for  clerical  errors  in  declarations, 
weights,  &c.,  are  iniquitous.  As  a  means  of  revenue,  and  a  protection  to  native 
industry,  the  desired  result  is  no  doubt  attained,  but  if  only  with  reference  to 
manufactured  grey  cloths,  Brazil  has  been  able  to  curtail  the  Lancashire  production 
very  appreciably,  by  her  high  tariffs,  against  which  we  have  no  means  of  retaliation." 


(D)— INDIA   AND   BRITISH   COLONIES. 
INDIA. 

In  respect  of  fine  yarns  the  trade  with  India  has  increased  ;  in  other  numbers  it  has  India. 
diminished.  Many  other  particulars  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  our  cotton  trade.  The  lengths  of  cloth, 
from  9  yards  long  by  44  in.  wide  down  to  5  yards  by  32  inches,  are  made  and  shipped  from  Lancashire 
in  enormous  quantities.  British  trade  with  India  is  still  in  the  hands  of  English  merchants,  and 
British  influence  is  supreme.  The  Indian  trade,  however,  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations.  Con- 
sumption rapidly  falls  off  on  a  rise  in  price  or  on  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  with  the 
natives.  The  trade  has  suffered  largely  from  the  plague  in  1896  and  1897,  the  plague  and  famine 
in  1900,  and  the  high  price  of  cotton  in  1902  and  1903.  "  The  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  produced 
by  the  natives  of  India  varies  from  year  to  year,"  says  one  witness.  "  Plague  and  famine  have  at 
times  seriously  affected  the  Lancashire  trade.  With  a  good  harvest  and  food  stuffs  cheap,  and  cotton 
cloths  at  reasonably  low  prices,  India  can,  and  does,  consume  immense  quantities.  With  food 
stuffs  dear  and  cotton  cloths  considerably  above  normal  level,  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics 
is  curtailed  enormously." 

The  development  of  spinning  in  India  has,  it  is  said,  caused  a  decline  of  the  trade  of  many 
Lancashire  firms.  It  is  anticipated  that  India  will  probably  produce  a  coarse  yarn  cheaper  than 
we  can,  and  there  is  competition  in  low  class  dhooties  made  by  the  natives  out  of  their  own  cotton. 
Some  of  the  mills  competing  with  Lancashire  have  been  built  and  equipped  from  Lancashire,  and 
hardly  any  Bombay  firms  are  said  to  be  identical  with  Lancashire  firms. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  Indian  5  per  cent,  duty  is  paid  by  the  British  manufacturer  who 
is  gradually  being  forced  to  abandon  the  trade,  and  some  complaints  are  made  of  these  duties.  On 
the  other  hand  other  views  receive  strong  expression  in  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission : 
"  I  consider  the  system  of  duty  in  India  a  very  reasonable  one,  although  so  far  as  coarse  cloths  are 
concerned,  their  having  a  3J  per  cent,  preference  has  given  them  absolutely  the  monopoly  of  that 
trade  in  India.  The  cloths  that  are  made  from  20's  and  20's  and  coarser,  do  not  pay  an  excise  duty, 
but  cloths  that  are  woven  from  yarns  finer  than  20's  and  20's  pay  an  excise  duty  of  3£  per  cent. 
The  whole  of  the  cloth  which  is  imported  into  India  pays  a  duty  of  3J  per  cent.  So  that  on  all  the 
cloths  finer  than  20's  and  20's  the  Indian  manufacturers  and  the  other  manufacturers  of  the  world 
are  on  the  same  level ;  in  those  that  are  made  from  20's  and  20's  and  coarser  they  have  the  advantage 
of  3J  per  cent.,  and  this  advantage  which  has  been  given  to  the  manufacturer  in  India  has  shut  the 
Lancashire  cloths  made  from  coarse  counts  out  of  India.  Germany  and  other  countries  are  on  the 
same  level  as  ourselves  in  India.  The  Indians  can  produce  the  coarse  cloths  themselves,  because 
the  coarse  yarns  are  easier  to  spin,  and  the  Indian  grown  cotton  is  suitable  for  the  coarser  yarns, 
and  that  is  why  it  was  exempted  from  the  excise  duty.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent  arrangement, 
though  it  has  killed  our  trade  in  coarse  yarn  cloths  to  India." 

It  is  said  that  Turkey  and  Alizarine  red-dyed  yarns  produced  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
are  competing  strongly  in  India  against  the  old  business  of  Turkey-red  dyers  in  Lancashire  and 
Scotland,  and  that  in  Calcutta  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  Turkey-red  yarns  imported  are  of  German 
or  other  foreign  origin.  Some  years  ago  Scottish  dyers  were  compelled  to  protest  against  the  fraudu- 
lent evasion  of  the  Indian  Merchandise  Marks  Act  by  Continental  dyers.  Such  practices  were 
stopped  only  at  great  expense  to  Scottish  dyers.  Germany  competes  in  coloured  goods  and  it  is  said 
also  that  the  trade  of  Holland  with  India  is  growing,  that  the  Japanese  development  has  affected 
our  trade,  and  that  the  Indian  yarn  trade  to  China  has  been  cut  into  by  Japan.  But  several  firms 
state  either  that  they  have  experienced  no  competition,  that  foreign  competition  is  almost  negligible 
or  that — "  We  have  entire  control  but  Germans  and  Italians  are  trying  to  get  in." 

Indian  yarns  in  coarse  counts  have  been  offered  in  Manchester,  and  consignments  were  used 
during  the  high  price  of  cotton.  With  slightjlefects  remedied^itjsjsaid  _that  they  would  have  a 
large  and  ready  sale  in  this  country.  Another  witness  states  that  Bombay  yarns  have  been  imported 
into  Lancashire — 4's  to  16's.  They  are  made  of  Surat  cotton  and  spun  in  Bombay. 
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BURMAH. 

We  experience  competition  from  Holland  and  Germany  in  regard  to  coloured  goods. 
BRITISH  COLONIES  GENERALLY. 
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Burmah. 


We  formerly  had  practically  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  Colonial  trade,  but  exports  from    British  Colonies 
foreign  countries  to  our  Colonies  in  many  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  are  now  rapidly  increasing.    Generally. 
In  respect  of  fine  yarns  we  have  no  trade  with  the  Colonies  or  British  Possessions  k(except  where  it 
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Canada. 


Australasia. 
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British  Africa. 


182      Other  Colonies. 
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has  increased),  because  they  do  not  manufacture  to  any  extent  fabrics  of  which  fine  yards  are  the, 
raw  material.  The  Germans  compete  seriously  with  us  in  many  of  our  Colonies.  Bleached  goods 
are  said  to  be  sold  as  British  when  they  are  really  of  foreign  make.  Coloured  cottons  are  said  to  be 
dumped  by  Belgium  and  Germany,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Colonial  trade  in  coloured  cottons  has 
taken  the  place  of  home  and  foreign  trade  which  has  been  loss.  This  growth  of  the  trade  in  coloured 
cottons  is,  however,  mainly  in  colonies  inhabited  largely  by  native  races  and  in  those  populated  by 
white  races  German  competition  is  severely  felt.  There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  trade  of  plain 
calicoes  with  British  Colonies,  this  diminution  being  chiefly  due  to  India.  In  regard  to  others  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase.  Dutch  competition  is  felt  in  towels  and  United  States  in  muslins.  In 
damasks  there  has  been  a  decline  of  trade  except  to  Canada  under  the  preference.  In  regard  to  the 
sewing  cotton  trade  the  lion's  share  is  said  to  be  in  British  hands,  but  German  products  find  their 
way  in.  The  clothing  trade  is,  generally  speaking,  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants. 

CANADA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

In  regard  to  Canada  the  competition  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  which  is  said  to 
supply  this  Colony  with  plain  staples.  The  Canadians  also  used  to  take  from  us  fancy  and  plain 
cloths,  calicoes,  muslins,  prints,  &c.  Canada  is^now  a  large  manufacturer  of  coloured  cottons. 
Their  tariff  of  1879 — 80  is  said  to  have  cut  off  much  of  our  trade  in  this  branch,  and  to  have  led  to  t  lie 
emigration  of  Lancashire  artisans  to  Canada.  The  preference  has  been  an  advantage  to  us.  Under 
its  operation  trade  with  Canada  has  increased  but  notwithstanding  the  preference,  United  States 
printers  compete  successfully  against  us  and  have  largely  increased  their  business,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
through  dumping.  In  British  Columbia  the  market  for  blankets  has  been  lost  to  the  United  States. 

With  Australia  we  used  to  have  a  monopoly  but  the  United  States  has  lately  commenced 
dumping  to  the  detriment  of  our  trade.  There  is  said  to  be  a  decline  of  exports.  A  large  part  of 
the  trade  for  cotton  bags  has  been  secured  by  the  United  States,  and  we  experience  German 
competition  in  coloured  goods.  In  New  Zealand  also  it  is  said  that  we  experience  competition  in 
coloured  goods. 

BRITISH  AFRICA. 

One  of  the  firms  that  gave  evidence  was  the  pioneer  of  coloured  cottons  in  this  trade.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  home.  United  States  and  Canadian  trade  to  which  this  firm  was 
driven  by  competition  and  high  tariffs.  The  trade  requires  different  materials  and  designs  from  that 
for  which  it  was  substituted.  "  We  now  suffer  from  German  and  Italian  competition  in  coloured 
cottons."  To  the  West  Coast  German  shipowners  are  said  to  charge  less  rates  than  British.  German 
commercial  travellers  are  said  to  show  energy  and  push,  but  their  methods  are  not  commended. 
Foreign  competition  has  caused  some  firms  who  have  reported  to  the  Commission  to  lose  their  trade 
in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  preference  given  by  South  Africa  to  this  country  is  said  to  be  neutralised  by  freights, 
and  there  are  now  large  exports  of  cotton  goods  by  Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Cape  trade  in 
cotton  bags  has  been  secured  by  the  United  States. 

OTHER  COLONIES. 

In  Ceylon  we  experience  German  competition  in  coloured  goods,  and  in  the  same  branch  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  In  Singapore  com- 
petition from  France,  Germany  and  Holland.  In  Mauritius  there  is  said  to  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  foreign  goods,  cheaper,  and  sent  at  lower  freights  from  the  United  States  than  from  England, 
and  the  Continental  trade  with  this  Colony  is  growing. 

In  the  West  Indies  our  former  large  trade  is  said  to  have  been  lost  through  United  States 
dumping.  In  Demerara  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  got  much  of  the  trade  by  means  of  a 
preferential  duty  on  sugar.  In  Seychelles  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  foreign  goods,  cheaper, 
and  sent  at  lower  freights  than  similar  goods  from  England. 

(E)— CHANGED  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  AND  THEIR  REACTION 

ON  THE  HOME  TRADE. 

One  of  the  questions  addressed  to  all  textile  witnesses  was  :  "  Has  there  been  any  change 
in  the  proportion  of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured  goods  exported  ;  "  For  reasons 
explained  below  the  question  does  not  strictly  apply  to  the  cotton  industry,  but  in  response  to  it  some 
important  information  on  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  different  branches  of  the  cotton  trade 
was  elicited.  "  Semi-manufactured  goods  (exports)  are  decreasing,"  says  one  witness,  "  while  fully- 
manufactured  goods  are  increasing.  As  to  the  calico  which  is  sent  abroad  for  finishing,  they  tell  me 


that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  what  is  sent  to  Germany  for  finishing  is  re-exported  (to  Great  Britain). 
It  is  because  they  have  better  finishing  machinery,  and  in  Prance  they  have  better  taste  and  better 
colour  for  their  prints.  The  decrease  in  finished  grey  goods  exported  since  1890  has  been  from 
L'.:!-J5,000,000  to  1,880,000,000  last  year.  The  bleached  went  up  from  1,257,000,000  to 
1,325,000,000  ;  the  printed  from  950,000,000  to  1,028,000,000  ;  and  the  dyed  from  593,000,000  to 
923,000,000.  For  the  year  1903  there  was  a  large  stoppage  all  through  Lancashire,  and  in  spite  of 
that  the  bleached,  printed,  and  dyed  goods  all  went  up  in  quantity."  Another  witness  states  : 
'"  The  volume  of  trade  in  grey  goods  as  far  as  I  have  had  any  experience  has  decreased,  but  the 
finished  goods  trade  seems  to  be  increasing.  There  is  a  larger  demand  and  there  is  a  greater  variety 
of  finished  goods  now  than  formerly — imitations  such  as  flannelettes  and  linenettes,  and  all  those 
classes  of  goods." 

But  in  fact  the  movements  taking  place  within  the  cotton  industry  are,  as  witnesses 
point  out,  of  a  more  complicated  character  than  can  be  comprised  under  a  single 
distinction  such  as  that  between  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured  goods.  For 
instance,  to  take  the  case  of  yarns :  "  Our  productions,"  says  one  witness,  "  are  all  what  may 
be  called  semi-manufactured,  being  practically  the  raw  material  for  woven  goods,  sewing  threads 
and  other  fully  manufactured  goods."  And  here,  as  witnesses  point  out,  the  change  has  been  roughly 
speaking  from  the  coarser  to  the  finer  yarns.  The  tariff  policy  and  the  development  of  foreign 
countries  have  been  most  severely  felt  in  regard  to  the  coarse  spinning  trade,  whereas  in  regard  to 
fine  spinning  we  have  advantages  in  respect  to  which  foreign  countries  have  so  far  not  manifested 
any  superiority.  There  has  been  a  decrease  generally  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries,  but  the 

trade  which  has  been  lost  has  been  in  coarse  goods.     Whereas  formerly  we  had  the  monopoly  of   Classification  of  185 

many  foreign  markets,  now  witnesses  summarise  the  character  of  the  trade  we  do  with    foreign   Foreign  Trade. 
countries  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i.)  We  can  export  goods  which  they  cannot  make  at  all  at  present.  Under  this  heading  would 
come  much  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  this  trade  tends  to  become  a 
trade  in  highly  expensive  goods,  fancies  and  novelties  which  are  not  exported  in  large  quantities, 
though  in  the  aggregate  they  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  The  maintenance  of  such  trade 
depends  ultimately  in  the  view  of  witnesses  on  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  British  manufacturers 
can  invent  new  designs,  and  stimulate  the  taste  and  demand  of  other  countries  for  such  designs. 
But  where  there  are  no  natural  or  technical  disadvantages  in  the  way  of  imitating  such  goods  foreign 
countries  speedily  copy  them,  and  the  trade  tends  to  become  merely  a  trade  in  patterns.  Under 
this  head  is  included  also  goods  made  from  fine  yarns.  In  regard  to  this  branch  Lancashire  at 
present  has  an  advantage  over  foreign  countries,  but  here  again,  in  view  of  the  tendency  in  foreign 
countries  towards  finer  counts,  improved  methods  and  greater  skill,  this  also  is  likely  to  be  a 
diminishing  branch  of  our  trade. 

(ii.)  We  export  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries  goods  which  at  present  they  cannot  make 
in  .sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  home  demand.  But  bearing  in  mind  the  immense  development 
in  the  productive  power  of  foreign  countries  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  such  branches 
of  trade  are  not  likely  to  be  permanently  maintained. 

(iii.)  Goods  sent  for  finishing  for  export  in  regard  to  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  186 

rebate  when  the  goods  are  exported.  One  typical  instance  of  this  trade  is  in  regard  to  velvets  and 
velveteens.  This  has  been  described  under  that  heading  (see  "  Velvets  and  Velvct.eens," — Index). 
It  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  revised  or  federal  tariff  in  Australia,  shirtings  in  the  piece  pay  a  nominal 
duty  in  order  to  provide  colonial  factories  with  raw  material,  while  the  duty  on  shirts  made  up  is 
25  per  cent.  The  result,  this  firm  says,  is  to  reduce  his  home  trade  and  increase  his  colonial  trade  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  selling  shirts  in  Glasgow  he  sells  them  in  Australia.  "  The  shirt-maker  here  loses 
the  business."  Another  firm  points  out  that  "  Canada  established  a  tariff  some  20  years  ago,  dis- 
criminating between  fully  and  partly  manufactured  articles,  thus  making  it  an  advantage  to  do 
the  finishing  processes  in  Canada  instead  of  importing  into  Canada  the  fully  manufactured  article." 
Another  witness  points  out  that  "  plain  calico  for  greys  is  decreasing  in  quantity,  and  is  least  remunera- 
tive ;  plain  and  fancy  cloths  for  finishing  have  been  increasing  in  quantity  and  more  and  more 
remunerative,  so  long  as  the  novelty  lasted." 

But  taking  the  whole  of  our  cotton  trade,  witnesses  point  out  that  the  bulk  of  our  trade  is 
with  the  poor  countries  of  the  world  and  in  the  cheaper  goods,  that  to  the  Colonies  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  of  trade,  and  to  India  a  decrease. 

In  the  home  market,  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  cloth  is  concerned,  the  prosperity  of  the  yne  Home  Market 
trade  largely  depends  on  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  the  masses.    Thus  the  prosperity  or  the  and  Dumping. 
reverse  of  every  trade's  earnings  reacts  upon  the  cotton  industry. 
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187  On  the  whole  witnesses  do  not  complain  that  their  home  trade  is  interfered  with  by  dumping. 

''  Fluctuations  in  the  cotton  trade  are  not  due  to  dumping."  "  No  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
cotton  trade  is  traceable  to  dumping,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sale  of  surplus  stocks 
by  individual  firms  at  the  end  of  the  season."  "  The  home  market  for  cloth  has  not  been  much 
affected  by  dumping."  "  The  stationary  condition  of  our  trade  is  not  due  to  dumping." 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  evidence  in  respect  to  the  home  market  and  with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted  below  the  general  view  appears  to  be  that  at  present  this  operation  has  not  developed. 
At  the  same  time  several  witnesses  anticipate  that  with  existing  conditions  here  and  with  the  growing 
capacity  for  production  in  foreign  countries,  we  are  probably  "  on  the  eve  of  dumping,"  and  if  it 
should  develop  the  general  view  is  that  the  policy  of  foreign  countries  combined  with  their  com- 
binations and  their  transport  system  will  have  very  mischievous  effects.  When  we  come  to  particular 
branches  we  here  and  there  find  cases  which  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  term.  One  witness  recalls 
the  case  of  the  Austrian  yarns  mentioned  in  the  Fiscal  Blue  Book  (C'd.  1761).  Another  firm  complains 
that  German  spinners'  agents  have  visited  Rochdale  and  undersold  his  cost  price  by  f  d.  to  Jd.  per  Ib.  of 
yarn.  It  is  not,  however,  asserted  that  this  is  a  case  of  dumping.  Polished  and  two-fold  yarns  are 
imported  from  Germany  at  or  below  German  cost  and  certainly  below  British  cost,  and  complaints 
have  been  received  of  the  importation  of  grey,  dyed,  and  mixed  yarns  from  Belgium  below  British 
cost.  In  flannelettes,  tickings,  cotton  drills,  damasks,  linings,  vesting  cloths,  towels,  shirtings,  velvets 
and  velveteens,  fancy  dress  goods,  and  many  other  productions  of  the  cotton  industry,  there  are 
numerous  complaints  of  importation  into  this  country  below  cost.  In  regard  to  flannelettes  the 
details  of  price  arrangements  suggest  that  the  importation  has  been  below  German  cost,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  and  similar  instances  commodities  have  been  placed  upon  the 
market  at  what  has  been  known  as  dumping  prices.  The  explanation  very  frequently  given  implies 
that  low  wages,  long  hours  of  labour,  and  cheap  transport  facilities  may  have  been  the  operating 
factor  and  the  frequent  sales  of  surpluses  or  accumulations  of  old  stock  have  had  upon  prices  the 
same  effect  as  has  been  produced  in  other  trades  by  dumping  within  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term. 
But  on  the  whole  witnesses  and  firms  do  not  suggest  that  such  incidents  require  to  be  met  with  the 
policy  that  has  been  suggested  in  other  cases  for  dealing  with  dumping. 

Dumping  in  In  regard  to  other  markets,  however,  dumping  is  thoroughly  established,  and  there  is  little 

Neutral  Markets.  doubt  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  that  the  loss  of  the  Levant  trade  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  this 
cause.  Both  Germany  and  Italy  are  said  to  dump  in  the  Levant.  In  the  case  of  the  Colonies  the 
United  States  is  said  to  dump  cotton  prints  into  Canada  and  so  nullify  the  preference,  and  cotton 
cloths  into  Australia  and  the  West  Indies.  Other  commodities  are  also  mentioned.  An  analysis 
made  by  one  firm  which  gave  evidence  of  coloured  woven  goods  from  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
France,  which  were  intended  for  the  Colonies,  shows  that  they  are  below  the  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  of  origin. 

Reaction  on  the  The  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  the  home  trade  is  indirect  rather  than  direct,  modifying 

Home  Trade.  in  a  very  important  manner  the  organisation  of  the  industry.     Thus  the  decline,  of  trade  in  staple 

goods  as  distinguished  from  fancies  is  said  to  have  completely  altered  the  conditions  in  which  some 
branches  of  the  trade  are  carried  on.  One  witness  says : — "  Owing  to  foreign  competition  the  staple 
qualities  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  afraid  to  make  stock  during  times  of  lessened  demand  for 
fear  of  having  the  wrong  stuff.  We  are  always  at  new  designs  ;  not  the  good  old  things  we  used  to 
do  20  or  30  years  ago."  The  fact  that  there  are  no  good  old  staple  qualities  to  work  upon  during  a 
slack  demand  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  change  in  the  state  of  trade. 

"  Both  spinners  and  weavers  have  been  accustomed  to  make  to  stock  for  a  great  many  years 
past,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  staple  sorts,  though  even  there  it  is  becoming  rather 
difficult,  because  each  merchant  wants  his  own  width  of  reed,  or  pick,  or  twist,  or  weft 
or  heading.  But  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  to  put  into  stock.  Fancies  we  cannot  put  into 
stock,  and  this  stocking  accounts  for  the  very  slight  fluctuations  in  exports  that  we  have 
seen  this  last  14  years ;  because  if  the  price  of  raw  material  rises,  and  therefore  that 
of  the  manufactured  article,  those  who  have  stocks  part  with  them  at  the  old  price  to 
get  rid  of  them.  If  the  price  goes  down,  then  when  we  have  got  to  a  low  level,  a  big 
demand  arises  from  the  merchants  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  keep  so  steady, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  change  has  come  from  dumping." 

190     Stocks.  The  exhaustion  of  stocks  and  the  repletion  of  these  stocks  which  is  now  going  on  is  said  to 

have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  revival  of  the  cotton  industry,  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  months. 

Yarn  Substitutes.  The  use  of  substitutes  for  cotton  yarn  has  deprived  spinners  of  some  outlets  for  the  productions 

which  they  formerly  enjoyed.      The  decline,  again,  of  coarse  spinning  has'  been  compensated  for  in 
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some  parts  of  Lancashire  by  spinning  from  cotton  waste.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbei1 
of  spindles  for  spinning  Egyptian  cotton  and  the  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  owing  to  the  Barrage 
there  is  more  Egyptian  cotton  likely  to  be  grown  and  additional  spindles  are  put  down  to  use  it  up. 
But  the  possibility  of  doing  this  is  dependent  again  upon  changes  of  taste  and  fashion  and  alteration 
in  the  nature  and  demand  for  cotton  goods. 

The  loss  of  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  compelled  firms  to  change  about  from  foreign    Exporters  Driven 
to  home  trade,  from  plain  calicoes  to  fancies,  from  the  spinning  of  yarns  for  Glasgow  dyers  to  fine  'n'°  *ne  Home 
spinning  for  the  home  market,  and  forcing  merchants  who  formerly  bought  yarns  in  England  for    Marlte*- 
r\-|x>rt  to  buy  yarns  now  in  the  country  which  has  raised  its  tariff  against  the  British  product.     The 
McKinley  tariff  drove  the  fine  spinners  out  of  their  Bradford  trads,  and  increased  their  export  trade 
to  the  United  States,  because  their  yarns  became  the  materials  of  highly  protected  fabrics  of  that 
country. 

British  cotton  manufacturers  again,  forced  by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  or  competition  in    Effect  on  other 
neii triil  markets  to  find  some  substitute  for  the  trade  they  have  lost,  have  attacked  other  branches   Textile  Trades. 
of  the  textile  industries.     This  has  been  done  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  flannelette  trade,  in  the 
making  of  sateen,  linenettes  and  substitutes  for  other  textile  goods. 

The  loss  of  trade  in  coloured  cottons  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  has  compelled 
British  firms  to  seek  other  outlets  for  their  productions.  They  have  found  this  in  the  development  of 
a  colonial  trade,  chiefly  with  thoseX'olonies  in  which  the  native  population  predominates,  such  as  in 
East  and  West  Africa. 

(K)— PROFITS. 

Profits  in  1901  are  said  to  have  been  good  ;  then  there  took  place  a  turn  ;  1902  and  1903  Course  of  Profits.  192 
were  not  so  profitable  ;  1904  was  distinctly  unprofitable.  The  profits  of  90  companies  in  1904,  with 
a  total  amount  of  paid-up  share  capital  of  £3,418,919,  showed  a  balance  of  profits  over  losses  of  only 
£31,729,  and  an  average  profit  per  company  for  1904  of  £352,  against  an  average  loss  per  company 
for  1903  of  £503.  Forty-three  of  these  companies  had  adverse  balances  of  £159133,  while  the 
remaining  47  companies  had  credit  balances  £56,596,  showing  a  net  adverse  balance  at  end  of  year 
of  £102.537.  The  yearly  net  profit  of  £31,729,  earned  by  £3!148..919  of  share  capital,  works  out  at  1  per 
cent.  The  last  20  years  has  shown  an  average  profit  for  these  companies  of  2£  per  cent.  "  They 
might  just  as  well  have  placed  their  money  in  Consols,  which  were  3  per  cent." 

The  general  course  of  profits  in  recent  years  is  suggested  by  the  following  passages  from  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  : — 

"  Profits  have  kept  up  fairly  well  in  this  district  (Bolton)  for  a  number  of  years.  An  average 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  has  been  made,  but,  taking  the  whole  loans  and 
share  capital,  the  profit  will  not  have  exceeded  7  per  cent." 

"  Net  profits  have  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  few  years,  but  some  of  them  are  showing 
slight  signs  of  increase  again  ;  the  decrease  has  not  been  very  material.  This  refers  to 
all  the  businesses  I  am  connected  with.  The  business  in  France  is  not  doing  so  well  as 
formerly.  This  last  year  there  has  been  more  difficulty  than  in  previous  years,  and 
notwithstanding  the  high  protective  duties  there,  they  are  not  doing  so  well  as  in  a 
similar  concern  in  England.  I  attribute  this  to  the  higher  management  charges  in 
every  respect ;  the  higher  cost  of  machinery,  and  of  everything  they  use  in  the  mill,  such 
as  oil,  grease  and  banding.  I  think  I  can  prove  that  in  every  case  they  are  paying 
more  in  the  French  mill  than  in  an  exactly  similar  concern  in  England.  The  increase 
in  cost  in  France  existed  when  we  made  our  first  attempt  at  cotton  spinning  there 
12  years  ago.  This  was  after  the  tariff,  which  was  adopted  in  1892.  Since  then  the 
hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced." 

"  Profits  have  remained  about  the  same  on  the  whole,  with  variations  in  different  years. 
They  have  been  less  in  the  last  two  years  owing  to  scarcity  of  cotton,  and  consequent 
dearness  of  raw  material." 

"  I  have  taken  our  capital,  roughly,  at  £130,000.  After  paying  4  per  cent,  interest  and  4  to 
1\  per  cent,  depreciation,  the  following  is  the  result  of  our  past  three  years  : — 1901, 
profit  of  £992  2s.  6d. ;  1902,  loss  of  £4,148;  1903,  loss  of  £5,389." 

"  Since  I  started  business  in  1873  our  profits  have  gradually  decreased.  At  the  same  time 
our  methods  of  manufacture  have  improved.  We  have  been  able  to  produce  somewhat 
cheaper,  but  still  the  result  of  the  business  now  is  that  we  do  not  get  as  good  a  return 
for  our  capital  as  we  did  20  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  comptition  both  in  the  manu- 
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factured  article  and  competition  for  the  raw  material.  The  fine  spinning  trade  has  had 
a  prettv  good  run  for  a  few  years  in  spinning  Egyptian  cotton  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 
That  may  be  because  the  new  process  of  mercerising  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  trade 
and  largely  increased  the  demand  for  Egyptian  yarns." 

"  Our  weaving  trade  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  so  remunerative.  On  an  average 
the  profits  have  been  less  by  about  35  per  cent,  owing  to  greater  competition  amongst 
British  manufacturers ;  as  foreign  markets  were  being  continually  closed  or  restricted, 
greater  competition  was  thrown  into  the  Colonial  trade,  and  there  also  we  had  the  foreign 
manufacturers  to  compete  with.  Our  dyeing  trade,  in  which  we  opened  a  new  system 
by  patent  process,  has  shown  a  steady  advance  in  volume,  but  the  competition  has  been 
great  and  increasing,  much  dyed  cotton  yarn  in  low  counts  coming  from  the  Continent. 
The  total  volume  in  the  weaving  trade  has  not  increased,  the  demand  from  the  Colonies 
only  taking  the  place  of  the  lost  foreign  and  home  trade.  The  dyeing  trade  has 
increased  only  on  account  of  the  new  process  adopted  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years; 
we  now  save  two  or  three  processes,  winding,  reeling,  &c.,  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
yarn." 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  passages  that  according  to  witnesses  experience  has  not  been  the 
same  or  to  the  same  degree  in  the  different  branches.  This  is  further  brought  out  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

"  Generally  speaking,  when  spinning  is  profitable  weaving  is  bad,  and  vice  versa.  Egyptian 
yarns  have  been  more  profitable  than  American  for  a  series  of  years  past.  Ring  spinning 
has  done  better  than  mule,  because  the  demand  has  been  for  better  yarn.  Coarse  wefts 
did  very  well  owing  to  flannelettes  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  there  were  too  many 
spnidles  laid  down,  and  they  are  over  producing  now.  The  last  four  years  they  have 
done  very  badly.  Fancy  weaving  has  done  much  better  than  plain  weaving  for  the  last 
ten  years." 

In  analysing  the  causes  of  the  variation  in  profits  the  witnesses  distinguish  between  those 
causes  which  are  merely  temporary  in  character,  and  those  which  point  to  some  change  in  the  normal 
conditions  of  trade.  Amongst  the  former  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  high  price  of  cotton 
experienced  in  1902-1904.  "  I  have  taken  the  variation  in  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  past  three  years," 
says  one  witness.  "  In  June,  1901,  the  price  of  our  usual  quality  of  American  cotton  was  4]4d.  per  Ib. 
At  December  of  the  same  year,  1901,  it  was  4|d.  At  June  30th,  1902,  5Jd.  ;  December  31st,  1902, 
5d. ;  June  30th,  1903,  7Jd. ;  December  31st,  1903,  7£d.  We  did  all  the  business  we  could  under 
those  circumstances  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  mills  going,  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  has 
been  unprofitable,  and  there  has  been  a  loss  in  working  our  concern.  I  have  taken  our  capital 
roughly  at  £130,000.  After  paying  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  4  to  1\  per  cent,  depreciation,  the 
following  is  the  result  of  our  past  three  years  :— 1901,  profit  of  £992  2s.  6d.  ;  1902,  loss  of  £4,148  ; 
1903,  loss  of  £5,389." 

One  witness  says:  "It  must  be  remembered  in  looking  into  the  methods  of  raising  capital 
in  Lancashire,  that  it  takes  no  large  profit  on  the  whole  capital  to  return  a  handsome  dividend  on 
paid-up  share  capital."  This  witness  assumes  a  loan  capital  of  £125,000  borrowed  at  4  per  cent.,  and 
a  sufficient  profit  made  to  return  6  per  cent,  on  a  total  of  £132,500  of  share  and  loan  capital.  There 
would  be  left  for  the  profit  of  the  shareholders,  after  paying  the  loan  interest  amounting  to  £5,000,  the 
sum  of  £2,950,  or  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent. 

While  the  general  tenour  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  profits  on  the  whole  in  the  Lanca- 
shire industry  declined  rapidly  during  the  shortage  of  cotton,  the  removal  of  this  factor  in  recent 
months  had  a  contrary  effect.  "  During  the  last  few  months  the  cotton  trade  has  been  in  an  excep- 
tionally prosperous  condition,  very  large  profits  having  been  made  by  spinners  and  manufacturers 
who  are  mostly  engaged  for  many  months  ahead."  The  great  fluctuation  as  between  1903 — 1904 
and  the  present  time  is  somewhat  abnormal,  the  depression  during  the  shortage  having  been,  according 
to  witnesses,  the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  the  modern  history  of  the  cotton  industry.  The 
evidence  given  by  witnesses  and  firms  is,  however,  not  confined  to  these  recent  years  ;  many  of  them 
have  given  their  experience  over  a  period  extending  from  10  to  30  years,  and  there  is  a  very  general 
view  that  the  tendency  of  profits  throughout  the  Lancashire  industry  is  to  diminish.  "  For  the  past 
are,"  says  one  witness,  "  trade  has  gradually  become  less  profitable."  Another  witness  says, 
"  The  plain  calico  trade  is  now  done  almost  entirely  without  profit."  Another  firm  states  that  trade 
is  so  unprofitable  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  there  is  nothing  to  encourage  the  modernising  of  plant. 
There  are  many  other  passiig  s  of  the  same  import  throughout  the  evidence,  and  affecting  every  branch 
of  the  cotton  industry,  with  the  exception  of  fine  spinning,  where  the  circumstances  have  been  some- 
what different. 
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the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  those  countries,  and  the  increase  of  domestic  competition  Lessened  Profits. 
here.  The  following  passages  illustrate  this  point  : — "  Through  high  tariffs  other  countries  are 
working  more  and  more  every  year  for  themselves  and  this  dirnnishos  our  export  trade.  Twelve 
years  ago,  when  France  put  on  duties  cent,  per  cent,  and  Belgium  50  per  cent.,  we  never  got  a  penny 
extra  for  this  ;  it  came  out  of  our  profits,  besides  a  lessened  export  trade."  "  Our  whole  mill  was 
formerly  placed  upon  a  kind  of  yarn  spun  specially  for  Turkey  rod  dyeing  by  the  Glasgow  dyers,  and 
we  very  soon  secured  a  leading  position  in  the  Glasgow  market.  For  some  years  we  did  a  profitable 
trade,  but  gradually  the  profits  dwindled  until  loss  supervened,  and  the  demand  for  the  yarn  became 
almost  extinct.  Finding  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  trade  ever  reviving,  I  decided  at  a  cost  of  some 
£20,000  (for  different  machinery)  to  entirely  change  the  production  of  the  mill ;  and  this  has  been  done. 
I  am  afraid  the  same  policy  has  been  adopted  by  other  firms  who  had  the  means  to  do  so,  as  the 
production  of  the  very  fine  class  of  yarns  I  adopted  seems  to  have  outstripped  the  demand.  Last 
year,  thoroughly  disgusted  and  tired  of  the  trade,  I  decided  to  leave  it,  and  retired." 

"  Other  cotton  manufacturers  who  were  manufacturing  for  abroad  are  driven  to  compete  in 
the  home  markets  with  ourselves,  as  they_have  lost  their  outlet  owing  to  prohibitory  tariffs,  and  thus 
there  is  a  regular  stampede  or  scramble  for  home  trade  orders  in  spite  of  there  being  less  of  them." 

"  We  have  suffered  greatly  in  years  gone  by  and  are  to-day  through  the  tariffs  of  other  countries, 
At  one  time  we  had  considerably  more  mills  in  this  neighbourhood  in  our  trade  than  at  present,  all 
spinning  yarns  for  the  Russians,  Germans,  Belgians,  Italy,  and  Japan;  all  these  markets  are  now 
practically  closed  to  us  with  high  tariffs.  We  are  all  now  cutting  for  the  home  trade." 

(G)— AMALGAMATIONS. 

The  explanation  generally  given  also  for  the  tendency  towards  amalgamation  in  some  branches  Causes  of  \  OR 

of  the  cotton  trade  is  that  it  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  cutting  of  prices  and  the  gradual  Amalgamation;. 
dwindling  of  profits.  Some  few  firms  take  a  different  view.  One  for  instance  says  :  "  My  export 
trade  has  increased  and  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to  secure  it.  My  trade  is  best  with  the 
high  tariff  countries  and  becomes  a  vanishing  quantity  as  the  country  approaches  free  trade.  The 
same  applies  to  its  relative  profitableness."  But  the  general  view  of  the  cause  of  amalgamations  is 
that  they  have  been  forced  on  here  by  undercutting  of  prices  and  lack  of  normal  profit,  desire  to 
eliminate  severe  internal  competition  and  effect  economies,  and  by  bringing  to  bear  on  the  worst 
concerns  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  best  to  enable  associations  to  make  a  fair  profit  without 
unduly  raising  prices.  Time,  however,  it  is  said,  is  required  to  show  whether  the  system  is  a 
success.  On  this  point  witnesses,  on  the  whole,  do  not  appear  to  have  come  to  a  definite  view. 
Some  of  them  are  not  of  opinion  that  they  lead  to  economical  working,  and  it  is  said  that 
amalgamations  do  little  more  than  effect  small  economies  in  the  management,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  mix  up  bad  and  good  concerns.  The  following  passages  may  also  be  quoted  : — 

"  In  Lancashire  the  combinations  have  been  in  specialities  only ;  where  there  are  water  rights, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Printers'  Combine  and  the  Bleachers'  Combine  ;  where  there 
is  special  spinning  and  a  limited  supply  of  cotton,  as  in  the  Fine  Spinners,  or  where  there 
is  a  monopoly,  as  in  Coats,  &c.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  made  a 
combination  among  the  medium,  the  Oldham  spinners,  because  if  it  had  been  done, 
within  12  months  there  would  have  been  3  or  4  millions  fresh  spindles  put  down  in 
competition,  which  they  would  have  had  to  buy  in.  No  doubt  certain  expenses  were 
saved,  cutting  of  prices  was  avoided,  and  it  enabled  them  to  produce  cheaper  by  con- 
fining works  to  one  class  of  work  only  ;  but  I  think  the  chief  cause  of  these  combinations 
was  that  the  originators  expected  to  make  money  out  of  them,  and  that  the  individual 
firms  were  very  glad  to  get  out  at  a  good  price,  and  it  was  a  possibility  because  they 
were  specialities." 

"  Combines  and  associations  of  various  firms  in  the  same  and  similar  trades  to  maintain  one 
level  of  prices,  with  a  heavy  penalty  or  fine  for  breaking  through  the  arrangement, 
leaving  at  the  same  time  each  firm  to  manage  its  own  business  on  its  own  lines,  taking 
advantage  of  superior  management,  patents,  superior  processes  and  other  advantages, 
have  worked  well  to  the  profit  more  or  less  of  all  the  firms.  But  where  combines  and 
amalgamations  have  taken  place,  both  financially  and  commercially  making  one  large 
firm,  our  observations  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  worked  well  in  most 
c;ises.  Good  and  well-managed  firms  have  to  pay  for  poor  and  badly  managed,  to  the 
common  detriment,  and  thus  cause  fresh  concerns  to  spring  up  and  produce  further 
competition.  We  have  many  glaring  instances  in  our  neighbourhood  of  how  that  has 
arisen.  I  have  been  trying  for  10  years  without  success  to  get  the  former  sort  of  com- 
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bine  into  our  own  trade.  Foreign  manufacturers  have  a  great  pull,  for  they  combine 
as  to  price  very  nearly  always.  Our  manufacturers  are  too  jealous,  and  so  the  foreigners 
are  able  by  keeping  thoir  home  prices  up,  to  dump  goods  on  our  markets." 

"  I  understand  that  a  trust  in  one  trade  in  a  foreign  country  will  take  a  portion  of  risk  of 
loss  in  another,  if  a  loss  arises  from  dumping,  or  from  a  set  endeavour  to  corner  the 
trade  in  opposition  to  the  trust.  This  gives  the  foreign  competitor  the  facility  for 
working  off  his  surplus  production  in  this  country  and  its  Colonies,  or  other  countries 
with  a  minimum  of  loss  to  himself,  the  loss  being  spread  over  a  large  number  ;  whilst 
the  British  manufacturer,  if  he  dumps,  must  stand  all  his  loss.  I  learn  this  from  foreign 
manufacturers  and  travellers." 

"  The  British  sewing  cotton  manufacturers  keep  in  the  United  States  market  by  means  of 
factories  owned  indirectly  and  directly  in  the  United  States.  The  control  of  practicallv 
all  the  factories  in  the  United  States  is  held  in  this  country  ;  it'is  an  English  industry 
practically  under  another  name.  About  1865  the  Paisley  firms  found  that  to  do  business 
in  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  finishing 
processes  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  at  Paisley.  They  sent  over  their  most  skilled 
foremen,  and  the  most  progressive  of  their  partners  and  managers.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  important  thread  industry  in  the  United  States.  Later  on, 
when  the  cost  of  bringing  in  partly  manufactured  goods  from  Paisley  was  increased, 
they  found  it  profitable  to  build  factories  there  for  manufacturing  the  sewing  cotton 
throughout,  from  the  raw  material.  That  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  consequence 
being  that  at  the  present  time  practically  the  entire  United  States  consumption  is 
supplied  from  factories  within  the  United  States  borders." 

With  regard  to  foreign  combinations  it  is,  however,  held  that  the  formation  of  trusts  and 
kartells  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  has  thrown  the  control  practically  of  entire  industries 
under  one  authority,  namely,  the  respective  boards  of  directors.  In  this  way  the  policy  of  certain 
industries  can  be  absolutely  defined,  and  this  is  held  to  be  a  very  great  advantage,  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  a  tariff,  in  regard  to  dumping.  It  is  generally  held  that  foreign  combinations  in  association 
with  their  tariff  and  transport  policy  have  played  an  important  part  in  forcing  on  some  features  in 
modern  trade  which  have  been  most  detrimental  to  this  country. 

(H)— EMPLOYMENT    AND    WAGES. 

"  During  the  years  1903-4  there  has  been  more  stoppage  in  Lancashire  than  there  has  been 
since  the  American  war."  The  loss  of  wages  from  April  to  September,  1903,  was  estimated  by  one 
of  the  leading  Trade  Union  officials  to  be  £2,000,000.  Since  November,  1903,  there  was  a  greater 
stoppage,  and  this  witness  estimated  the  loss  at  £150,000  a  week,  or  a  total  of  £3,500,000  since 
November.  But  taking  the  normal  conditions  of  employment  and  wages  in  the  cotton  industry 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  witnesses  that,  on  the  whole,  the  position  has 
improved.  Thus  a  witness,  taking  the  standard  lists  of  wages  in  Bolton,  Oldham,  and  Blackburn, 
points  out  that  during  the  last  12  or  14  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  from  2£  to  5  per  cent.  ; 
but  the  actual  rate  he  thinks  has  increased  by  more  than  this  because  all  the  small  continuous  improve- 
ments in  cotton  yarn  or  machinery  have  gone  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  spinners  and  weavers. 
He  enumerates  a  number  of  mechanical  improvements  which  have  tended  to  increase  wages,  such 
as  the  Barber  knotter,  ring  spinning,  and  the  humidifier.  Another  witness  attributes  some  importance 
to  the  methods  of  settling  industrial  disputes  in  Lancashire.  "  There  have  been,"  he  says,  "  no 
strikes  or  stoppages  of  machinery  for  a  long  time.  This  I  attribute  in  some  measure  to  the  action 
of  trade  unions,  because  when  a  dispute  now  arises  in  individual  concerns,  it  is  referred  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners' Association,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Opera- 
tives'Union,  who  meet  together  and  generally  settle  the  dispute.  The  Operatives' Union  is,  however, 
so  powerful  that  the  employers  generally  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  operatives  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  a  strike." 

While,  however,  speaking  generally,  witnesses  agree  that  employment  has  been  regular, 
with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  depression,  and  that  wages  have  increased,  irregularity  and 
loss  have  been  experienced  in  particular  branches.  The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  oral 
»nd  written  evidence  on  this  point : — 

"  Our  importation  of  competing  flannelettes  &c.,  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  loss  of  export  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Hra/il  caused 
us  in  1903  about  three  months  loss  of  work,  and  our  workpeople  about  £2,500  in  wages. 
Every  week  time  lost  is  equal  to  about  £30  out  of  pocket  to  us." 


"  Tt  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  (muslin  manufacturers)  to  estimate  our  loss  of  employment, 
and  also  the  lost  wages,  but  it  is  very  great.  For  instance,  we  have  recently  gone 
through  an  experience  whereby  our  business  in  one  class  of  manufacture  was  reduced 
from  £30,000  to  nothing.  The  reason  for  it  was  that  the  Americans  had  begun  to  make 
the  stuff  themselves,  and,  owing  to  the  high  tariff,  we  could  no  longer  compete.  This 
loss  in  one  year  disorganised  our  business  entirely,  and  the  loss  of  wages  to  weavers 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  loss  to  ourselves  equally  great.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  continually  happening,  and  our  difficulties  with  the  American  market  are  so 
great  that  it  is  the  most  harassing  and  dangerous  part  of  the  business.  All  this  owing 
to  their  high  tariffs."  ; 

"  Last  year  (spinners  and  manufacturers)  we  stopped  eight  weeks,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  three  to  four  weeks.  The  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  that  it  is  better  to 
sell  (if  possible)  cloth  at  a  heavy  loss,  rather  than  do  short  time,  and,  roughlv,  we 
consider  we  lose  when  stopped,  from  £80  to  £100  per  week  out  of  capital,  which,  of 
course,  has  to  be  made  good  again." 

"  We  (Turkish  towel  manufacturers)  have  looms  standing  idle  to-day  which  were  built  specially  • 
for  the  United  States  of  America  trade,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  sell  a  yard  of  cloth  since  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  tariff." 

"  We  can,  of  course,  only  speak  with  regard  to  our  own  individual  business  (oil  press  cloth),  202 

and  we  should  say  that  our  loss  in  wages  per  annum  would  amount  to  about  £3,000." 

"  Goods  which  were  formerly  made  here  are  now  largely  produced  in  the  various  protective 
countries,  such  as  America,  France,  Germany  ;  in  fact,  all  over  Europe.  We  (cotton 
dyers  and  printers)  find  threat  difficulty  in  employing  our  workpeople  fully,  owing 
to  the  high  protective  duties  imposed  on  our  goods  by  other  countries." 

"  We  (coloured  goods  manufacturers)  estimate  that  we  lost  one  day  per  week  for  six  months 
in  1903,  owing  to  Belgian  competition,  and,  of  course,  this  is  lost  in  wages  to  our 
workpeople.  I  strongly  suspect  that  these  Belgian  goods  are  finding  their  way  to 
our  Colonies,  as  we  cannot  say  we  have  experienced  any  better  business  in  South 
Africa ;  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  I  think,  are  a  little  better." 

"  As  to  the  various  branches  of  trade,  the  weaving  has  undoubtedly  been  working  short  time, 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  their  production,  and  yarns  have  been 
steadily  losing  ground  and  as  spinning  mills  are  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
so  will  our  yarns  be  excluded  from  those  markets  to  which  they  are  now  being  shipped, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  plain  cloths  have  been.  The  lesser  quantity  of  these  plain 
cloths  going  to  different  parts  of  the  world  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  bleachers. 
My  nephew  is  the  manager  of  a  large  bleach  works,  and  he  said  for  months  they  have  not 
been  running  for  more  than  three  days  a  week.  Calico  printing  in  Lancashire  is  now 
quite  different  from  what  it  used  to  be,  because  the  printers  have  amalgamated,  but 
they  are  still  doing  very  badly." 

On  the  whole  witnesses  and  firms  are  agreed  also  that  the  prospects  in  the  cotton  industry  Prospects  ol  the 
are  now  such  as  to  discourage  the  working  classes  from  bringing  up  their  children  to  some  branches   Industry. 
of  the  trade.     "  We  find,"  says  one  firm,  "  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  skilled  weavers  not  to  allow  their 
children  to  learn  weaving  ;   they  say  the  work  is  too  hard.     They  have  an  idea  that  our  work  is  pre- 
carious and  too  much  short  time.     They  will  learn  anything  else  they  can  but  weaving ;  consequently, 
we  are  short  of  learners,  and  skilled  weavers  in  our  branch  of  trade  are  scarce.     The  non-continuity 
of  work  is  a  good  deal  responsible  for  this,  owing  to  foreign  competition.     They  say,  '  It  is  not  like 
it  was  20  years  ago  when  I  started.'  " 

Witnesses  are  in  general  agreement  that  the  loss  of  employment  in  the  branches  affected, 
has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  compensated  by  the  development  of  new  branches  of  the  trade,  such 
as  those  that  have  been  noted.  (See  "Substitute*,  etc. — Index.)  The  trade  unions  of  Lancashire 
have  also  been  a  factor  in  enabling  the  working  classes  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages,  Many  firms  say 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  variations  in  the  export 
trade  and  the  state  of  employment  in  their  own  works,  because  they  do  not  do  their  trade  direct,  but 
through  merchants  and  shippers,  and  they  do  not  know  where  their  goods  are  going.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  while  they  are  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  wages  and  can  give  information  on  that  subject, 
there  are  no  reliable  details  as  to  the  extent  to  which  short  time  is  practised  in  the  different  trades 
of  Lancashire.  And  this  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  although  the  rate  of  wages  has 
been  maintained,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  workpeople  have  frequently  shown  great  reductions. 
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Other  Examples. 


(I)— ERECTION    OF    MILLS   ABROAD. 

The  witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  the  forms  have  pointed  out  a  large  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  tariff  policy  of  foreign  states  has  led  to  the  emigration  of  capital  and  labour  from  this 
country  to  those  states.  A  firm  of  cotton  yarn  merchants  state  that  through  the  French  tariff  of 
1902,  they  lost  the  whole  of  their  French  trade  carried  on  through  Manchester.  This  trade  is  now 
done  by  their  Paris  house,  which  buys  yarns  spun  in  France,  and  sells  (hem  to  customers  formerly 
supplied  with  yarns  spun  in  Lancashire.  Moreover,  they  have  invested  their  capital  in  spinning 
mills  and  other  undertakings  in  France  so  that  their  French  business  has  now  become  more  important 
than  their  English.  The  French  tariff  coupled  with  the  long  hours  of  labour  there  forced  the  Fine 
Spinners'  Combine  to  set  up  mills  in  France  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  British  yarns  going  into  that 
country.  Without  the  tariff  it  is  said  that  there  would  have  been  no  inducement.  The  erection 
of  mills  in  protected  countries  is  the  only  way  open  to  employers  of  retaining  the  trade.  The  United 
States  tariff  policy  is  said  to  have  compelled  many  good  English  firms  doing  business  there  to  open 
works  in  America. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  have  done  all  that  lies  within  their  power  to  rob  us  of  our 
trade.  In  their  markets,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  they  impose  the  highest  duty 
of  any.  They  put  on.  roughly,  from  25  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent.  There  are  some  classes 
of  goods  that  they  take  from  us  because  they  cannot  produce  them  themselves,  but  if 
they  ever  can  produce  them  they  will  not  take  them  from  us.  In  the  course  of  time 
with  the  enormous  increase  that  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the  machinery  of  the  Uniled 
States,  that  machinery  will  require  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop  that 
they  grow  themselves,  and  unless  the  cotton  in  the  United  States  is  largely  increased, 
I  think  we  shall  get  very  little  of  it.  They  are  now  taking  39  per  cent,  of  their  home- 
grown cotton,  whereas  in  former  years  they  were  only  taking  a  very  small  proportion, 
although  the  crop  then  was  less  than  half  what  it  is  now.  But,  worse  than  that,  the 
United  States  have  compelled  many  of  our  good  English  firms  who  were  doing  business 
there  to  open  works  in  America.  Take  for  instance,  the  book-binding  cloth  trade  ; 
one  Manchester  firm  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  both  here  and  in 
America.  They  found  that  they  were  being  shut  out  of  America,  and  in  self-defence, 
they  opened  works  there.  Consequently  they  are  not  running  so  much  machinery  in 
England  as  formerly.  Since  their  works  started  in  America  they  have  secured  the 
same  monopoly  there  that  they  had  in  England  and  in  America  before  the  Americans 
raised  the  duties  against  them,  but  the  cloths  required  for  the  purpose  are  all  being 
produced  by  the  American  mills,  and  not  as  formerly  by  the  Lancashire  mills.  Besides 
that,  America  is  exporting  vast  quantities  of  cloths  nearly  all  over  the  world." 

In  coloured  cottons  the  Canadian  tariff  caused  the  emigration  of  Lancashire  labour  to  Canada. 
The  emigration  of  labour  that  has  sometimes  taken  place  has  actually  led  to  an  increase  of  wages  in  this 
country.  Tackler's  wages,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have  increased  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week,  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  this  class  of  operatives  have  emigrated.  One  of 
the  most  important  cases  of  the  emigration  of  capital  and  labour  is  in  the  sewing  cotton  trade. 
British  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers  now  have  factories  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  Other  instances  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  The  McKinley  tariff  stopped  the  export  of  machinery  to  America,  and  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Bullough  accordingly  erected  works  there  for  the  manufacture  of  ring  spinning 
machinery.  We  had  a  considerable  trade  with  Mexico  up  to  three  years  ago,  but 
English  machinery  was  shipped  to  a  competing  Mexican  firm,  and  our  trade  has  now 
died  out.'' 

"  Machinery  sent  to  Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  has  caused  some  of  our  operatives 
to  be  sent  there,  and  has  diminished  our  exports." 

"  Nearly  every  mill,  started  abroad  with  British  machinery,  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
British  workpeople,  and  overlookers  to  start  it,  and  to  train  up  native  labour.  After- 
wards the  production  of  that  mill  reduces  proportionately  the  amount  of  goods  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  exported  from  this  country." 

"  It  has  deteriorated  very  much  owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  employment.  This  has  been 
noticeable  in  Glasgow.  When  work  was  scarce  in  the  weaving  trade,  the  best  and 
most  experienced  hands  went  to  other  employments,  and  when  work  began  to  be 
plentiful  again,  new  help  had  to  be  trained  up,  to  leave  in  like  manner  when  trade 
slackened." 


"  When  the  United  States  of  America  commenced  manufacturing  largely,  30  to  40  years  ago, 
and  importing  new  machinery  and  looms  from  this  country,  whole  families  in  our  employ 
left,  for  the  United  States,  and  very  few  returned.  The  same  process  was  repeated  with 
Canada.  Within  two  years  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  commencing 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  themselves  we  had  no  orders  from  these  countries. 
We  have  had  the  experience  of  our  loom  foremen  (jobbers  and  tacklers)  and  their 
relatives  leaving  us,  at  the  instance  of  machine  makers  to  go  on  high  wages,  to 
teach  Germans,  Italians,  Austrians,  and  even  Russians  to  weave  on  the  same  class  of 
looms  that  we  have  in  our  works." 

"  We  consider  that  the  standard  of  skill  of  our  operatives  is  lower  than  20  years  ago  ;  with 
all  the  improvements  in  yarn,  machinery,  preparation  of  warps,  &c.,  the  amount  of 
work  turned  out  is  very  little  or  no  more.  It  was  always  our  most  skilled  weavers,  &c., 
who  emigrated." 

(J)— COMPARATIVE    ADVANTAGES. 

On  the  comparative  advantages  of  Great  Britain  and  foreign  competing  countries  witnesses   Comparative 
and  firms  replying  to  the  forms  give  much  information.  Advantages. 

COST  op  PRODUCTION. 

Several  questions  addressed  to  witnesses  had  reference  to  the  elements  of  cost  of  production   Cost  of 
in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  other  countries.     The  general  view  of  the  witnesses  is  that,  owing   Production. 
to  the  differences  of  conditions  and  the  great  variations  in  the  organisation  of  one  country  as 
compared  with  another,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  comparisons  of  costs  to  a  statistical  basis. 
But  looking  at  the  various  elements,  witnesses  show  that  approximately  the  cost  of  production 
in  Great  Britain  including  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  mills  is,  on  the  whole,  lower  than  on  the 
Continent,  or  in  the  United  States.     (See  "Cost  of  Production"  in  Index.) 

RAW  COTTON. 

In  the  opinion  of  witnesses  the  conditions  of  supply  have  deteriorated  both  absolutely  and  Raw  Cotton. 
relatively,  partly  because  of  shortage,  partly  because  of  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  fact  that  English  spinners  cannot  use  all  classes  of  cotton.  The  recent  scarcity  was  felt  all 
over  the  world,  but  especially  in  England.  This  is  attributed  by  some  witnesses  to  the  Continental 
method  of  buying,  which,  they  say,  is  justified  by  the  existence  of  the  tariff.  The  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  diminish  profits  notwithstanding  improved  processes  and 
lower  costs. 

American  cotton  has  not  deteriorated  in  quality.  "  There  is  as  good  American  as  was  ever 
grown,  but  the  foreigners  are  able  to  get  it."  It  is  anticipated  that  the  United  States  will  require 
more  and  more  of  the  cotton  crop  that  they  can  produce.  The  dearness  of  American  cotton  is  by 
some  witnesses  held  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  trade,  but  the  Continent  has 
bought  and  worked  at  a  profit  where  we  could  not. 

Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  is  the  material  for  fine  yarns  both  here  and  in  France. 
There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  quality  in  recent  years.  "  We  (fine  spinners)  use  only  two 
grades  of  cotton,  viz.,  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  (long  staple  American).  Given  good  crops  in 
Kgypt  and  America  we  get  a  fair  supply,  but  in  a  poor  year  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  our 
full  supply,  owing  to  the  much  larger  demand  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  In  America 
and  on  the  Continent,  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  is  spun  into  coarser  yarns  than  in  England." 
The  decline  in  the  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  attributed  to  over-cropping.  "  To  obtain  a  good 
quality  of  cotton  it  should  only  be  planted  in  the  same  soil  every  t'iree  years,  but  planters,  being 
tempted  by  high  prices  recently  ruling  for  cotton,  have  planted  on  the  same  land  every  two  years. 
This  continual  deterioration  is  a  serious  matter  for  fine  spinners." 

"  We  cannot  use  Surats,  partly  because  of  the  higher  speeds  we  run,  partly  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  operatives.  This  feeling  is  not  likely  to  alter."  The  quantity  used  is  therefore 
small.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  used. 
This,  no  doubt,  helped  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  United  States  cotton.  A  low  class  Indian 
cotton  is  used  by  the  Germans  in  making  imitation  yarns  imported  into  England.  In  1902,  the 
Indian  cotton  crop  which  was  not  consumed  by  the  Indian  mills,  Japan,  China,  &c.,  with  the 
exception  of  90,000  bales,  went  to  Trieste  and  Hamburg.  The  cotton  which  goes  to  Trieste  is  low 
class  ;  it  is  said  that  "  it  is  a  nice  tcotton  when  properly  handled,  but  the  staple  is  not  quite  long 
enough."  "  It  is  not  satisfactory,  but  will  probably  improve  now  the  Indian  Government  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand." 
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One  witness  states  that  he  has  occasionally  used  Brazilian  cotton.  He  states  that  it  is  a 
good  staple,  but  rather  rougher  than  the  Southern  United  States  of  America. 

China  grows  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  which  is  used  in  the  native  handicraft.  Cloths 
made  from  it  are  much  used  in  the  interior.  This  cotton  has  been  imported  by  Japan. 

Changes  of  considerable  importance  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  market  organisation 
during  recent  years.  The  change  in  the  proportion  taken  by  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain 
respectively  has  reacted  upon  general  conditions.  Up  to  six  years  ago  it  was  said  that  Liverpool 
was  the  great  world  market  for  cotton.  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  however,  have  in  recent  years 
become  great  emporia.  The  fall  six  years  ago  in  the  price  of  American  cotton  is  said  to  have 
killed  the  import  of  almost  all  other  cotton  except  Egyptian.  American  cotton  is  also  more 
usable  for  medium  counts.  Hence  merchants  get  out  of  the  way  of  buying  various  other  sorts. 
Some  witnesses  urge  that  disadvantages  in  supply  should  be  met  by  improvements  in  market 
organisation,  but  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  market  organisation.  "  For  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  cent.,  if  I  will  pay  that  price  more  than  United  States  buyers,  I  can  buy  up  the  whole  American 
crop."  Hence  the  ability  to  obtain  raw  cotton  is  said  to  depend  on  the  capacity  of  buyers  to  look 
ahead,  and  hence  upon  the  general  strength  of  the  economic  position  of  the  cotton  trade. 
Importers  are  said  to  be  insecure  under  existing  conditions.  "  The  form  of  the  future  contract  is 
against  the  trader  whether  he  is  an  importing  merchant  or  the  spinner.  The  price  of  futures  is 
continually  at  a  discount,  compared  with  the  current  month."  It  is  suggested  that  the  form  of 
the  future  contract  ought  to  be  revised.  Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  are  of  the  greatest 
disadvantage  to  spinners. 

Facilities  with  regard  to  obtaining  raw  cotton  react  upon  different  branches  of  the  industry 
with  varying  force.  The  percentage  in  which  raw  cotton  enters  into  cost  varies  enormously  owing 
to  fluctuations  in  price,  dissimilar  conditions  in  mills,  fine  or  coarse  counts,  &c.  "  Fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  so  great  owing  to  speculation  that  it  has  depended  whether  a  spinner 
was  lucky  or  not  in  his  purchases  of  cotton  whether  he  made  a  profit  or  a  loss."  Some  districts 
benefited  in  the  recent  depression  by  fortunate  purchases  of  raw  cotton.  "  Owing  to  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  cotton  and  severe  fluctuations  in  the  cotton  market  during  the  last  two 'years,  the 
demand  fell  off,  affecting  fine  spinners,  who  up  to  that  time  had  experienced  continuity  of 
employment." 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  growing  cotton  within  the  Empire,  and 
the  work  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  is  approved.  Some  witnesses  anticipate  great 
results  in  East  and  West  Africa.  With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  cotton  within 
the  Empire,  it  is  urged  that  the  development  of  proper  means  of  transport,  the  construction  of 
railways  and  improved  market  organisation  are  necessary.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply  involves  the  establishment  of  some  method  of  attracting 
the  supply  to  this  country,  otherwise  in  existing  conditions  the  benefit  of  the  increase  would  go 
to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  with  a  view  to  aiding  cotton  growing  in  its  Asiatic  provinces,  Russia 
has  imposed  a  duty  on  raw  cotton  and  also  subsidises  the  growth  of  cotton.  In  this  she  has  been 
assisted  by  France.  The  German  Government  has  helped  German  colonists  to  grow  cotton  ; 
similarly  Italy  has  assisted  Italian  colonists  in  Abyssinia.  The  Japanese  are  growing  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  using  Chinese  supplies,  and  then  exporting  yarns  to  China.  An  export  dutv  on  cotton 
in  the  United  States  is  held  to  be  impracticable. 

PROCESSES. 

On  the  whole,  witnesses  and  manufacturers  do  not  agree  that  the  processes  in  this  country 
are  inferior  to  those  of  our  foreign  competitors.  Profits  they  maintain  have  diminished  notwith- 
standing improvements  and  lower  cost.  In  regard  to  some  branches  of  the  trade  it  is  admitted 
that  the  speed  of  our  machines  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  United  States,  but,  says  the  witness,  "  you 
can  have  it  too  quick  for  our  branch  of  the  trade,"  i.e.,  coloured  cottons. 

The  general  view  seems  to  be  that  inter-communication  is  now  so  general  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  an  improvement  known  in  one  country  from  adoption  in  other  countries,  and 
instances  are  given  of  the  way  in  which  an  invention  has  been  made  here  and  improved  in  Germany, 
and  then  a  further  improvement  on  the  German  invention  has  been  made  here,  and  so  on. 

MACHINERY. 

The  export  of  machinery  has,  according  to  witnesses,  been  an  exceedingly  important  factor 
in  stimulating  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  foreign  countries.  But,  in  the  opinion 


of  some  witnesses,  the  productive  power  of  this  country  is  going  ahead  of  the  demand,  first,  because 
foreign  countries  are  now  putting  up  their  tariffs  and  making  their  own  textile  machinery — the 
instances  given  are  Germany  and  Russia  ;  and,  secondly,  some  foreign  machines  are  now  better  than 
anything  we  have  in  this  country.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  machinists  will  either  have 
to  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  putting  up  mills  on  speculation,  or  else  they  will  have  to  shut  down." 

The  general  view  of  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  Northrop  loom  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : — 

"  In  America  all  the  new  mills  are  laid  down  with  the  ring  yarn  and  the  Northrop  The  Northrop  213 

looms.  Ring  spinning  requires  less  skilled  labour,  and  it  makes  stronger  and  better  yarns.  Loom. 
With  regard  to  the  Northrop  loom,  a  weaver  attends  to  28  looms  and  may  even  attend  to 
40.  A  weaver  who  had  12  looms  said  she  had  been  going  a  month.  I  think  they  exaggerate 
a  little.  The  loom  does  all  the  work.  The  weaver  goes  round  with  a  big  apron  full  of  cops, 
and  keeps  filling  in,  and  the  warp  never  breaks,  because  it  is  ring  spun  yarn  and  not  sized 
heavily,  and  everything  is  made  up  to  the  mark,  but  I  hear  also  that  they  have  another 
operative  going  round  at  the  back  of  the  beams  piecing  up  any  ends  there  are  broken.  This 
Northrop  loom  is  automatic,  and  never  stops  so  long  as  the  magazine  has  any  yarn  in  it.  If 
it  gets  empty,  the  loom  stops,  and  the  weaver  comes  and  fills  it  and  starts  it  again.  It  is 
stated  that  the  American  can  produce  cheaper  on  this  system.  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Sons, 
in  Hyde,  have  adopted  this  system  to  500  looms  on  mule  yarn,  and  it  has  been  so  successful 
in  plain  calicoes  that  they  are  extending  still  further,  but  it  has  not  yet  proved  a  success 
for  the  more  varied  Lancashire  trade  in  dhooties,  and  fancies,  and  different  sorts  of  cloth, 
and  of  the  new  mills  that  are  being  erected  to-day,  a  great  many  are  mule  spinning  and  not 
ring  spinning,  which  they  would  be  if  it  was  admitted  the  system  was  so  much  better.  We 
find  many  manufacturers  would  adopt  the  Northrop  loom  for  a  trial,  but  for  the  difficulty 
with  the  workpeople.  The  opinion  in  England  on  the  Northrop  loom  is  in  suspense.  It 
costs  from  £25  to  £35,  as  against  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s.  for  the  same  size  of  Lancashire  loom. 
The  Northrop  loom  is  really  a  Lancashire  loom  ;  we  did  not  adopt  it,  but  sent  it  over  to 
America,  where  it  has  been  taken  up.  A  year  ago  we  all  wanted  to  put  it  in.  We  think 
rather  less  of  it  to-day,  for,  when  we  worked  it  out,  there  was  not  such  a  great  saving  in  it. 
To  begin  with,  you  have  your  plant.  If  you  have  600  looms,  you  would  have  to  do  away 
with  their  value  and  incur  the  cost  of  the  other  looms  being  put  up  ;  and  then,  again,  you 
have  all  these  skilled  workpeople.  If  we  did  not  have  them  it  w,ould  pay  us  better  than 
with  them.  I  can  imagine  it  paying  better  in  America  where  they  do  not  have  them.  They 
wanted  a  machine  to  do  the  work  independent  of  skill.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
right  loom  to  have." 

COST  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOUR. 

Extracts  from  the  evidence  relating  to  the  cost  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  cost  and  o-j  4 

have  already  been  given  in  the  sections  on  dumping  and  cost  of  production  (see  Index),  and  on  the   Efficiency  of 
general  efficiency  of  British  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  any  foreign  country  witnesses  are   Labour. 
practically  unanimous.     Notwithstanding  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  it  is  said  that  piece- 
•  workers  have  maintained  their  weekly  wages  through  improved  machinery  and  extra  exertion. 
One  witness  praises  the  half-time  system,  because  he  says  it  enables  workers  to  begin  young  and 
acquire  the  necessary  skill  before  they  get  stiff. 

Witnesses  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  piece-work  system  in  operation  in   influence  of 
Lancashire.     It  has,  it  is  said,  led  to  an  increased  output  of  labour.     The  following  passage  also  Trade  Unions. 
illustrates  the  views  of  several  witnesses  as  to  the  influence  of  trade  unions  in  Lancashire : — 

"  There  have  been  no  strikes  or  stoppages  of  machinery  for  a  long  time.  This  I 
attribute,  in  some  measure,  to  the  action  of  trades  unions,  because,  when  a  dispute  now  arises 
in  individual  concerns,  it  is  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Cotton 
Spinners'  Association,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Operatives'  Union,  who  meet  together 
and  generally  settle  the  dispute.  The  Operatives'  Union  is,  however,  so  powerful,  that  the 
employers  generally  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  operatives,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  strike." 

But  several  firms  are  of  opinion  that  factory  legislation  in  existing  circumstances  is  a  dis-   Factory 
advantage  in  increasing  cost.     One  firm  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  increased  cost  due   to    Legislation. 
this  cause  has  been  a  more  important  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  cotton  industry  than  foreign 
tariffs.     This  opinion,  however,  is  entirely  exceptional. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  of  such  general  complaint  amongst  witnesses  and  firms  responding   LOW  Wages  and          215 
to  the  forms  as  the  unfair  competition  from  which  they  suffer  through  the  low  wages  and  long   Long  Hours  on 
hours  of  labour  on  the  Continent.     These  conditions  affect  every  branch  of  the  cotton  industry,   the  Continent. 
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Even  in  fine  spinning,  the  relatively  low  wages  and  long  hours  in  the  French  industry,  combined 
with  tin-  French  tariff,  forced  British  spinners  to  set  up  mills  in  that  country  in  order  to  retain  their 
trade.  In  this  instance,  British  manufacturers  had  to  compete  with  a  highly  organised  industry. 
In  other  cases  quoted  by  witnesses,  the  cheap  labour  of  the  Continent  arises  from  a  backward  type 
of  industrial  organisation  almost  invariably  associated  with  sweating.  The  following  paragraphs 
may  be  quoted  : 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of  goods  coming  from  Belgium  in  competition 
with  us,  such  as  fancy  bed  ticks,  in  widths  from  54  in.  to  63  in.,  are  produced  under  conditions 
which  do  not  exist  in  this  country,  as  a  large  number  of  the  Belgian  tick  weavers  only 
employ  their  spare  time  (mostly  in  the  winter  months)  in  weaving,  when  not  employed  in  their 
legitimate  business  of  farming  or  market  gardening,  &c.  This  system  is  carried  out  very 
largely  in  the  neighbourheed  of  Ghent,  Coterie,  and  Alost  by  hand  loom  manufacturers, 
and  the  remuneration  they  receive  on  their  weaving  would  doubtless  not  allow  them  to  exist 
if  entirely  dependent  on  it." 

Or  again,  on  the  organisation  of  coloured  cottons  in  Switzerland,  one  witness  states  : — 

"  I  was  educated  for  two  years  in  Switzerland,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Swiss  manufactories.  They  work  what  they  call  in  the  mountains  there,  and  a  family 
will  take  their  work  for  the  winter  and  work  when  they  are  snowed  up  on  classes  of  goods 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  make  by  power.  They  worked  on  them  by  hand  ;  even  the 
children  down  to  five  years  of  age  did  something,  and  if  the  father  of  the  family  made  12s. 
to  14s.  a  week,  and  the  others  something  downwards,  they  were  doing  very  well.  We 
could  not  compete  against  that ;  we  never  tried." 

o-<  a      Progress  of  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  view  of  witnesses  is  that  both  in  the  general  organisation 

Competing  Foreign  of  ^ne  cotton  industry  and  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  labour,  foreign  countries  are  rapidly  over- 
ies'  hauling  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  instances  have  gone  ahead.     The  following  passags  brings  out 

this  point : — 

"  In  this  country  some  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  are  very  small  indeed.  In  some 
of  the  districts  they  do  not  even  own  the  machinery  which  they  run,  and  they  even  rent  the 
looms  and  the  power  to  drive  them.  They  have  only  just  got  money  to  keep  afloat.  On  the 
other  hand  foreign  concerns  are,  as  a  rule,  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  they  not  only  spin  the 
yarn  and  weave  the  cloth,  but  they  put  the  cloth  through  all  the  processes,  and  it  does  not 
leave  their  works  until  it  is  ready  for  the  consumer.  As  against  that  in  this  country  it 
passes  through  a  variety  of  hands.  Here  the  spinner  spins  the  yarn  ;  he  sells  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  weaves  the  cloth.  The  merchant  then  buys  the  cloth  and  sends  it  out  to  the 
bleacher  or  to  the  raiser,  or  the  dyer  or  the  printer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  get  it  manipulated 
in  the  way  the  merchant  wants,  and  then  it  is  returned  to  the  merchant's  warehouse.  When 
it  gets  back  it  is  examined,  is  cut  into  the  lengths  required,  has  the  trade  marks  put  upon  it,  and 
is  made  ready  to  hand  to  the  consumer.  Then  it  is  packed  and  sent  away.  But  the  foreigner, 
by  putting  the  cloth  through  all  the  processes  at  his  own  works,  not  only  saves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  carriage,  but  also  the  intermediate  commissions  and  profits.  When 
cloth  is  put  through  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  one  works  it  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  foreign  weavers  make  more  perfect  cloth  than  ours  do,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  in  most  cases  run  more  than  two  looms.  Then,  again,  the  shuttle  does  not  fly 
so  fast ;  they  do  not  put  in  so  many  picks  to  the  minute,  which  makes  a  big  difference. 
Then  the  foreign  workpeople  are  content  with  much  lower  wages  than  ours,  and  they  work 
a  longer  number  of  hours  per  week.  Another  thing  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  printer, 
dyer  or  finisher  is  not  troubled  with  trade  unionism." 

METHODS  OF  RAISING  CAPITAL. 

217      Financing.  Witnesses  reflect  strongly  on  some  of  the  methods  adopted  in  Lancashire  for  raising  capital 

which  they  do  not  think  conducive  to  the  financial  soundness  of  the  cotton  industry. 

"  For  the  last  20  years  the  extension  has  been  under  the  limited  liability  system,  but  what 
I  call  rather  the  illegitimate.  It  has  been  by  a  combination  of  machinist  and  engineer, 
who  have  wished  to  keep  their  works  going  in  order  to  find  orders  for  their  workpeople  ; 
the  landowner  who  has  probably  got  adjoining  land  on  which  he  wishes  to  build  cottages  ; 
1  he  mill  furnisher,  architect,  lawyer,  commission  agent,  and  cotton  broker  in  Liverpool, 
all  of  whom  will  make  their  profit  out  of  the  erection  of  the  mill,  or  in  the  working 
of  it  after  it  is  started.  Very  often  when  trade1  was  bad,  I  have  known  mills  that 
were  practically  at  times  insolvent,  and  they  could  not  pa}-  up  the  loan  capital  if  it 


w;is  recalled.  The  lenders  dared  not  call  it  in,  and  did  not  when  times  improve* I. 
because  they  thought  it  safe  again.  They  lent  their  money  on  no  security,  but  c  rue 
in  as  ordinary  creditors.  The  money  was  generally  lent  in  small  sums.  A  great 
many  people  who  were  in  the  mill  invest  their  money  in  this  way,  though  it  is  most 
risky,  and  if  they  were  capitalists  they  would  never  do  it.  In  weaving,  the  extension 
is  done  through  the  speculator  building  weaving  sheds,  which  he  lets  out  to  manu- 
facturers on  the  rent  and  power  system,  with  or  without  looms.  The  manufacturer 
gets  either  a  fortnight  or  a  month's  credit  for  his  yarn,  and  gets  cash  for  his  calico, 
and  probably  an  advance  for  his  wages  from  the  bank.  He  is  made  or  marred  very 
often  by  a  lucky  speculation  in  yarn." 

"  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  limited  liability  concerns  in  the  Oldham  district,  i.e.,  the  Ratio  of  Loan  to 
small  amount  of  share  capital  and  the  large  amount  of  loan  capital  with  which  these.  Share  Capital 
Concerns  are  worked.  To  give  an  extreme  instance  :  there  has  been  a  mill  built  in 
Oldham  lately,  in  which  concern  the  paid-up  capital  is  £7,500  and  the  loan  capital  is 
£  125,000.  It  takes  no  large  profit  on  the  whole  capital  to  return  a  handsome  dividend 
on  the  paid-up  share  capital,  assuming  the  above  £125,000  loan  capital  is  borrowed 
•>t  4  per  cent.,  and  there  is  sufficient  profit  made  to  return  6  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
£132,500  share  and  loan  capital — which  is  not  an  extravagant  return  for  the  risks 
and  worry  of  business — there  would  be  left  for  the  profit  of  the  shareholders,  after 
paying  the  loan  interest  amounting  to  £5,000,  the  sum  of  £2,950,  which  would  return 
to  the  shareholders  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent.  If  there  was  a  loss,  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  loan  holders,  who  advance  this  money  without  any  security 
beyond  ordinary  creditors.  This  is  a  very  unsound  system  financially  of  conducting 
business  concerns,  but  it  is  one  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
spinning  undertakings,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  concerns  which  are  carried  on 
under  ordinary  sound  financial  principles  to  compete  with  those  which  are  conducted 
in  the  manner  described  as  aforesaid.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  of  finance  is 
spreading.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  11  limited  liability  companies,  whose  mills 
will  contain  900,000  spindles  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  paid-up  capital  will  pro- 
bably be  £200,000,  and  the  borrowed  capital  £950,000;  the  total  capital  £1,150,000. 
If  6  per  cent,  profit  were  made  on  the  whole  capital  of  £1,150,000,  the  return  on  the 
paid-up  share  capital  of  £200,000  would  be  15  per  cent.,  reckoning  interest  on  the 
loans  at  4  per  cent." 

ADMINISTRATION  CHARGES,  SALARIES,  LOCAL  RATES,  <fec. 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  thcsa  elements  of  cost  shows  that,  so  far  as  a  comparison    Fixed  Charges. 
can  bo  made',  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  have,  in  equal  conditions,  no  advantage  on  the 
whole  as  compared  with  this  country.     But  witnesses  point  out  that  the  degree  in  which  these  charges 
enter  into  cost  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  volume  and  continuity  of  production. 

ACCOUNTING. 

Witnesses  are  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  accounting  pursued  in  this  country,  Accounting, 
though  some  foreign  countries  are  said  to  have  improved  on  the  British  system.  "  Nobody  can 
reckon  prime  cost  better  than  we  can."  "  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  methods  employed  in 
other  countries,  excepting  those  in  France  where,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  enter  into  more  minute 
detail,  and,  if  possible,  have  better  systems  of  counting  than  our  own  ;  also  in  America."  "  In 
well-regulated  concerns  in  Lancashire  very  accurate  accounts  are  kept ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  French  concerns,  who  often  enter  into  more  minute  details  than  in  Lancashire." 
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COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING. 

The  view  of  witnesses  is  that  British  commercial  travellers  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  other  countries,  and  they  trace  anv  disadvantages  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  to  special 
circumstances  which  they  describe  rather  than  to  general  causes.  "  The  success  of  commercial 
travelling,"  says  one  witness,"  depends  very  largely  on  the  traveller's  own  capabilities,  and  also  upon 
the  support  he  gets  from  the  firm  he  represents.  Some  commercial  travellers  have  their  hands 
tied,  because  the  firms  will  not  help  them.  Credit,  too,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  commercial 
travellers  that  go  out  from  many  of  the  Continental  countries  are  permitted  by  their  principals 
to  give  longer  credit  than  the  English  houses  would  care  to  do.  Then  there  is  a  great  d  'al  in  quoting. 
The  Englishman  has  got  more  sense  now,  and  quotes  in  the  currency  of  the  country  with  which 
he  wants  to  trade,  instead  of  quoting  only  in  the  currency  of  his  own."  Witnesses  d<>  full  jmtica 
to  the  energy  of  the  commercial  travellers  of  the  United  States  and  Germanv.  The  Americans 


Travelling- 
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"  have  smarter  representatives  (of  the  trade  in  cotton  bags,  in  Australia  and  the  Cape),  hovering 
round  and  hustling  up  buyers."  Numerous  complaints  are  made  of  the  disadvantages  from  which 
British  traders  suffer  in  respect  to  patterns,  licences  and  fines. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  firms  have  expressed  the  view  that  any  advantages  foreign  countries  have  over  Great 
Britain  are  entirely  due  to  better  equipment  and  better  technical  training.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  the  witnesses  and  firms  who  have  given  evidence  to  the  Commission,  while  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  giving  practical  training  to  all  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton 
industry  are  more  critical  in  their  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  technical  education  unaccom- 
panied by  experience  in  the  factories,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the  needs  of  the  operative 
and  foremen  and  managers  respectively.  The  following  paragraphs  are  typical  of  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  the  forms  : — 

"  There  is  no  opportunity  to  show  any  mental  superiority  in  our  trade,  because  the 
machine  does  the  work.  All  that  is  required  is  care,  cleanliness  and  no  waste.  After  going 
to  see  a  raising  machine  some  four  years  ago,  I  came  back  with  the  impression  that 
Lancashire  was  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  there  were  good  weavers.  I  saw  some 
calicoes  made  by  Russians  on  two  or  three  beans — calicoes  that  I  dare  not  put  to  our  own 
weavers  to  make.  But  in  Russia  they  only  put  two  looms  to  a  weaver,  as  against  four 
with  us.  They  were  made  by  Russians,  who,  educationally  and  technically,  are  certainly 
the  most  backward  nation  in  Europe  ;  therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  education  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  These  Russians  certainly  had  English  management,  but  I  was  speaking  of 
the  working  man." 

"  I  do  not  think  technical,  commercial  or  higher  education  will  make  an  ordinary 
cotton  operative  do  his  or  her  work  any  more  efficiently,  but  I  consider  this  education  to 
be  of  great  advantage  for  managers,  foremen,  and  to  young  men,  such  as  sons  of  employers, 
&c.,  and  to  those  who  have  a  prospect  of  being  placed  in  responsible  positions.  In  the  Fine 
Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Association  an  excellent  system  is  adopted  of  placing  young  gentle- 
men (who  have  had  a  first-class  education)  in  the  different  mills  to  thoroughly  learn  the 
practical  part  of  the  business  by  doing  the  operatives'  work  themelves  in  the  different 
departments.  They  also  attend  a  good  technical  school,  where  they  are  taught  the  theore- 
tical part  of  the  business.  These  young  men  have  every  opportunity  given  them  of  becoming, 
in  time,  when  they  have  had  experience,  very  efficient  and  intelligent  managers  of  spinning 


concerns. 


"  The  only  two  countries  that  I  know  anything  about  are  America  and  Germany. 
I  consider  that  the  higher  level  of  education,  both  technical  and  otherwise,  has  produced 
in  both  the  above  countries  a  better  and  more  thoughtful  class  of  workmen.  This  country 
has,  however,  improved  vastly  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  in  recent  years." 

"  Technical  and  higher  education  is,  no  doubt,  useful  for  foremen,  but  we  do  not 
see  that  ordinary  women  weavers,  winders  and  journeymen  dyers  could  'possibly  benefit  by 
either.  Their  great  requirement  is  dexterity  of  fingers  and  hands.  What  we  are  short  of 
is  the  operative  skilled  in  these  respects,  with  application  to  keep  their  machines  always 
going,  or  nearly  so." 

"  I  am  certain  that  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  can  be  learnt  better  in  a  mill  or 
weaving  shed  than  in  technical  instruction  schools.  I  think  technical  instruction  is  a  very 
fine  thing,  but  it  is  more  necessary  for  those  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  here.  The  heads 
of  departments  in  some  of  the  large  Continental  places  are  exceedingly  competent,,  and  better 
men,  as  a  rule,  than  we  have  here,  but  then  this  is  necessary  where  the  cloth  is  put  through 
all  the  processes  in  the  same  works,  because  one  branch  of  the  works  must  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  others.  Here  the  manager  simply  produces  the  cloth  from  certain  specifications 
without  knowing  what  purpose  it  is  ultimately  required  for." 


224        Transport  Rates. 


TRANSPORT. 


All  the  witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  forms  of  inquiry  attach  great  importance  to 
transport  rates  by  land  and  water  as  a  factor  in  the  competition  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.  They  are  practically  agreed  that,  so  far  as  their  experience  goes,  (i.)  railway  rates  in 
Great  Britain  are  higher  than  they  are  on  the  Continent ;  (ii.)  foreign  countries  make  more  use  of 
water-ways  than  is  possible  in  existing  conditions,  in  Great  Britain  ;  (iii.)  preferential  rates, 
subsidies,  &c.,  are  part  of  the  established  export  policy  of  foreign  countries  ;  (iv.)  British  trade  is 


prejudiced  by  such  preferential  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
railway  and  shipping  rates  on  particular  branches  of  the  trade  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Many 
instances  are  given  of  great  differences  in  the  rate,  per  ton,  for  five  ton  lots,  and  for  ten  ton  lots,  over 
equal  distances  in  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  rarely  possible  to  compare  the  gross 
rate  paid  for  the  same  class  and  quantity  of  goods  by  the  British  and  the  foreign  producers  respec- 
tively for  transport  to  any  given  market.  In  regard  to  raw  cotton  and  other  materials  some 
witnesses  contend  that  the  British  manufacturer  is  under  no  disadvantage.  One  manufacturer, 
describing  his  experience,  says  : — 

"  The  cotton  coming  to  this  country  often  comes  by  the  Ship  Canal  to  Manchester  ; 
it  is  carted,  I  believe,  to  Bolton  ;  it  is  to  Oldham,  at  any  rate.  It  costs  ^d.  per  Ib.  from 
Liverpool  to  the  mills,  ,',.<!.  per  Ib.  from  the  Oldham  mills  to  the  manufacturing  mills,  and 
,',;<!.  from  the  manufacturer  to  Manchester.  From  Manchester  to  the  different  finishing 
works  it  is  sent  by  cart.  The  total  cost  of  carriage  comes  to  1'3  per  cent.  That  is  what 
it  cost  me  on  the  cost  of  my  calico — that  is,  over  and  above  the  raw  material.  The  com- 
mission on  the  buying  of  cotton  is  £  per  cent.,  the  selling  of  yarn  is  1  per  cent.,  and  the  selling 
of  calico  is  1  per  cent.  ;  that  is  2J  per  cent.  So  that  carriage  only  comes  to  half  what  the 
commission  is  on  buying  and  selling  yarns  and  calico,  so  that  it  cannot  cripple  the  trade." 

Eates  from  Hamburg  and  other  Continental  ports  quoted  by  witnesses,  on  the  whole,  show,  2?5 

in  many  instances,  a  lower  rate  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  British  rates,  but,  taking  the  gross  rate, 
the  advantage  for  production  is  with  this  country. 

In  regard  to  the  home  market  the  experience  of  witnesses  and  firms  depends  largely  on  the 
branch  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Some  say  they  are  in  no  way  prejudiced  by 
railway  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  firms  responding  to  the  forms 
of  inquiry  is  conclusive  that  when  foreign  countries  are  trying  to  push  the  sale  of  their  productions 
in  the  British  market,  in  competition  with  goods  of  British  manufacture,  they  are  greatly  aided 
by  through  rates  and  low  export  rates,  the  difference  between  these  rates  and  those  granted  by 
the  railway  companies  to  British  producers  sometimes  being  sufficient  to  give  the  trade  to  the 
foreigner.  The  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  British  trade  with  the  Continent  is  heavily  handi- 
capped by  the  transport  policy  of  Continental  countries,  combined  with  their  tariffs.  Witnesses 
and  firms  are  practically  agreed  that  British  trade  with  neutral  markets,  particularly  the  Levant 
and  the  Far  East,  and  with  British  Colonies  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  lower  or  preferential 
rates  on  the  goods  of  foreign  competing  countries.  The  United  States'  advantages  in  this  respect 
are  said  by  some  firms  to  make  all  difference  of  profit  or  loss  on  British  trade,  and  freights  are  said 
to  have  been  an  important  factor  in  causing  the  loss  of  the  Levant  trade. 

"  The  practice  of  English  steamship  combinations  of  carrying  cotton  goods  from  New 
York  to  the  East  via  Liverpool,  at  practically  one-half  the  cost  that  shipping  merchants 
buying  our  cloths  in  Manchester  are  compelled  to  pay  the  same  steamship  companies  for 
exactly  similar  goods  from  Liverpool  to  the  same  ports  in  the  East,  is,  in  effect,  a  heavy  toll 
levied  on  our  goods  as  against  foreign  manufactures.  The  system  of  deferred  rebate,  by 
which  shipping  merchants  in  this  country  are  held  in  bondage  by  steamship  owners,  is  already 
well  known  to  the  Government.  Mills  have  been  working  three  days  a  week  only  since 
June,  1903,  but  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  they  would  have  worked  full  time  had  these 
two  difficulties  not  existed,  notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  of  our  raw  materials." 

PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

There  are  many  complaints  of  the  ust  of  British  trade  marks  by  foreign  competing  countries,    pjracy  Of  Trade  226 

especially  Italy.  Much  annoyance  has  been  caused  by  this  practice  carried  on  by  Continental  firms 
in  respect  of  dyed  yarns.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  said  to  be  no  protection  to  the  British 
manufacturer.  Many  complaints  have  been  received  of  the  imitation  of  British  designs  by  foreign 
competitors.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  in  many  branches  foreigners  now  take  only  small  quantities 
and  then  at  once  copy  the  designs.  Many  firms  complain  that  the  patent  and  registration  laws 
are  prejudicial  to  the  cotton  industry.  (See  Index.) 

(K)— TARIFFS    OF    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Witnesses  and  firms   responding   to   the   forms   are   agreed   that  the  relatively   stationary    Effects  of  Foreign        227 
condition  of  the  cotton  industry  is  partly  due  to  foreign  tariffs,  and  that  these  tariffs  assist  dumping.    Tariffs. 
They  also  complain  of  the  intricacy  of  these  tariffs  as  being  prejudicial  to  British  trade,  and  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  by  customs  regulations.     The  general  effect  of  foreign 
tariffs  has,  in  their  view,  been  to  deprive  us  of  markets  we  have  formerly  enjoyed,  first  by  shutting 
out  our  goods  from  these  markets,  and,  secondly,  by  stimulating  the  development  of  home  rnanu- 
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factures  In  the  countries  concerned.     The  result  of  this,  in  their  opinion,  is  that  Enghsh  manufac- 
turers have  been  forced  to  find  further  outlets  for  their  goods,  but  in  a  very  large  number  o instances 
the  effect  of  this  has  been  the  transformation  of  certain  branches  of  British  industry.     Ihc  trade 
instead  of  proceeding  to  higher  qualities  of  productions  has,  in  many  instances,  been  forced 
on  the  development  of  lower  grades  of  goods  for  more  or  less  uncivilised  countries  in  which  alone 
we  are  able  to  maintain  our  position.      Secondly,  the   tariffs   have    prejudiced   British   trade   by 
depriving  manufacturers  of  a  market  for  staple  wares  and  forcing  them  on  to  fancies  and  novelt  cs 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  same  reduction  in  cost  as  can  be  secured  in  the 
u  acture  of  goods  which  can  be  made  to  stock.     Thirdly,  the  tariffs  have  tended  tc .increase 
competition  in  the  home  market  and  thus,  combined  with   other  causes,  have  brought  profits  down 
There  is  general  agreement  that  while  these  foreign  tariffs  are  in  this  way  injuring  the  industries 
of  this  country,  they  either  directly  promote  efficiency  of  production  in  oreign  countries  by  prptc 
torn  British  Competition  young  industries  for  which  those  countries  are  thoroughly  suited    or 
s,,-«,ndly,  they  enable  foreign  countries  to  retain  certain  industries,  and  to  compete  with  I 
products  when   upon  equal  conditions  these  industries  could  scarcely  be   expected  to  survive. 
Numerous  instances  are  given  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  British  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  retain  markets  threatened   by  the  tariffs.      In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this   proved   to  1 
impossible  with  the  progressive  rise  of  these  tariffs,  and  instances  are  given  in  which  manufacturers 
have  been  forced  either  to  abandon  the  trade  or  to  transfer  their  capital  to  foreign  o 

These  changes  affect  not  only  manufacturers,  but,  as  witnesses  point  out,  the  position  of 
the  mercantile  interests  of  this  country,  merchants  having  been  forced  by  the  operation  of  fore^ 
tariffs  to  make  their  purchases  for  export  not  in  Lancashire  as  was  formerly  the  case,  bi] 
protected  countries.   An  instance  of  this,  which  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  witnesses,  ^m  regard 
to  the  trade  with  Algeria-a  trade  which  was  in  the  hands  of   Manchester  merchants,  but 
merchants  were  forced  by  the  French  tariff  to  buy  the  goods  for  export  there  from  France 
instance  is  quoted  of  the  transfer  of  a  mercantile  business  to  Paris,  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
whole  capital  of  the  merchant  exporting  firm  being  invested  in  mills  erected  in  1 
merchant   resident  in   England   is  thus  reduced,   according  to   witnesses,   to   the   posi 
mere  commission  agent  for  foreign  manufacturers.     This  purely  commission  trade  u 
a  stage  in  the  gradual  transfer  of  British  labour  and  the  whole  business  to  the  foreign    < 
pursuing  this  tariff  policy. 

The  view  of  witnesses  also  appears  to  be  that  foreign  tariffs  have  promoted  efficiency  of 
production  in  the  countries  adopting  them,  by  creating  a  feeling  of  security  in  regard  to  the  i 
which   during  recent  years,  has  been  conspicuously  absent  in  Lancashire  ;  and  instances  have 
given  both  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  raw  material  and  in  regard  to  the  building  of  new  mills  where, 
keeping  the  future  in  view,  foreign  countries  have  gone  on  with  their  development  during  period 
of  depression,  where  the  Lancashire  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  involved, 
their  view  is  that  the  foreign  tariff  policy  has  helped  to  promote  that  continuity  of  running  i 
employment  which  they  consider  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  securing  a  low  cost  of  prot 
Having  in  this  way  secured  and  established  their  industries,  witnesses  arc  agreed  that,  n 
to  their  most  important  industries,  these  industries  will  continue  to  exist  whether  the  tanft 
maintained  or  not.     Instances  in  which  this  is  said  to  be  the  case  are,  for  example,  Germany   Italy 
Russia  and  Japan.     But  many  of  the  witnesses  do  not  anticipate  in  the  near  future  any  substantu 
reduction  of  tariffs  by  Continental  countries.    On  the  contrary,  tW.y  expect  them  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  general  view  is  that  the  Continental  market  must  be  considered  lost.     There  is  no  c 
the  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs,  says  one  witness,  and  even  if  they  were  reduced    it  would 
advantage  in  the  long  run  to   Great   Britain.      Their  industries  are  firmly  established  and  then 
competition  must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  s 

There  is  a  widely-held  opinion  as  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  inost-favoured-nation  clans.. 
in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  for  reasons  which  one  firm  explains  as  follows  :-    I  he  most-favoured 
nation  clause  is  "  of  practically  no  use,  this  industry  not  having  been  in  the  past  of  vital  importance 
to  any  other  countries,  it  has  not   been  worth    their  while  to  negotiate   modifications  of  host! 
tariffs,  by  which  we  should  have  profited."     Brazil's  most-favourcd-nation  clauses  arc  declared 
be  "illusory"-    "all  articles  of  serious  import  are  specifically  excluded  Irom  the  benefits  ol   the 
clause  "     On  the  other  hand  a  firm  of  merchants  dealing  with  the  Dutch  Indies  apprehend  that 
British  preferential  policy  might  deprive  them  of  the  most-favoured-natior.  treatment  which  t 
now  enjoy  in  that  market. 

(L)— EFFECT    OF    PREFERENTIAL    TARIFFS. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  and  firms  is  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  results  of  preference, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  adopted.     The  general  view  is  that  the  preferential  arrangements  wit 


Colonies  have  been  beneficial  and  numerous  examples  are  given  in  particular  of  the  advantage* 
of  the  Canadian  preference  ;  but  these  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  in  force  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  bring  out  their  full  advantages. 

In  confirmation  of  their  view  as  to  the  advantage  of  preference,  many  firms  have  given  the  Compensation  'or 
Commission  figures  showing  the  increase  of  their  trade  which  has  taken  place  under  existing  pro-   Loss  °'  European 
fcrential  tariffs.     Some  witnesses  and  firms  state  that  the  development  of  their  colonial  trade  has 
more  than  compensated  them  for  the  loss  of  their  trade  with  European  countries,  although  in  some 
instances  the  change  of  markets  has  involved  considerable  outlay  for  the  transformation  of  their 
mills,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  business  organisation.     It  is  agreed  that  preference  in  Canada 
has  been  a  check  to  foreign  competition. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  witnesses  point  out  the  various  causes  which  have  tended  so  Adverse  232 

far  to  discount  the  advantages  of  preference.  Taking  the  case  of  a  Colony  which  leaves  compara-  Influences. 
tively  high  duties  on  imports,  one  witness  states  that  the  preference  does  not  affect  him  because 
he  cannot  get  anv  coloured  cotton  goods  at  all  into  Canada  under  the  tariff.  In  South  Africa  the 
preference  i>  said  to  be  neutralised  by  preferential  freights  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  South  African  Customs  regulations  would  show  that  many  goods  imported  as  British  are  really 
foreign  and  that  British  imports  have  declined.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  preferential  arrange- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  France  with  their  Colonies  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  those 
countries. 

With  regard  to  the  future  advantages  which  may  or  may  not  be  derived  from  preference,   Future 
witnesses  distinguish  between  the  several  branches  of  the  industry.     In  fine  yarns  it  is  said  that  Advantages. 
preferential  arrangements  with  the  Colonies  would  not  materially  increase  the  demand  for  our  pro- 
ductions unless  they  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  goods  made  from  fine  yarns 
and  at  the  same  time  did  not  stimulate  the  spinning  of  such  yarns.     On  the  whole  the  view  is  that 
preference  would  probably  increase  the  sale  of  finished  goods  as  distinguished  from  grey  goods  and  that 
the  general  result  would  be  to  greatly  enlarge  the  British  market  and  so  stimulate  nearly  all  branches 
of  the  industry. 

(M)     REMEDIES. 

With  regard  to  remedies,  very  few  firms  take  the  view  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  Duties.  233 

is  such  that  no  change  in  the  British  fiscal  system  is  desirable.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that, 
while  the  gradual  restriction  of  British  markets  is  inevitable,  and  the  decline  of  the  industry  therefore 
certain,  no  practicable  measures  likely  to  be  beneficial  can  be  framed.  The  vast  majority,  however, 
of  the  firms  who  have  replied  to  the  inquiry  forms  take  the  view  that  their  experience  is  limited  to 
too  few  branches  of  the  industry  to  enable  them  to  make  useful  suggestions,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  recommendations  should  be  based  on  the  whole  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  Commission. 
Of  the  firms  who  make  suggestions,  scarcely  any  exprrss  any  desire  for  import  duties  on  yarns,  single 
or  double,  unbleached  ;  and  very  few  for  duties  on  dyed  or  polished  yarns.  Many  firms  state  that 
duties  on  yarns  would  be  mischievous.  A  rather  larger  number,  but  still  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total,  is  in  favour  of  import  duties  on  cotton  tissues  (grey  or  unbleached).  In  regard  to  other  cotton 
tissues  the  suggestions  range  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Very  few  witnesses  and  firms  are  of  opinion  that  foreign  countries  can  be  induced  to  remove,  Foreign  Tariff*. 
or  even  appreciably  reduce  their  duties,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  witnesses  and  firms  with, 
actual  experience  of  these  countries.  They  divide  the  tariff-countries  into  two  classes  (i.)  those, 
c.'j.,  Germany  and  the  United  Sta"*",  whose  cotton  industry  would  grow  whether  the  present  duties 
were  maintained  or  not ;  (ii.)  countries  like  France,  where  the  tariff  in  existing  conditions  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry.  Some  think  that  if  France  adopted  a  policy  of  free  importation, 
or  considerably  reduced  her  tariff,  the  French  industry  would  be  stimulated,  and  French  competition 
would  become  more  severe.  But  this  view  is  not  widely  held,  and  scarcely  anyone  believes  that 
France  is  in  the  least  likely  to  reduce  her  duties.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  in  foreign  countries  are  so  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  tariffs,  that  no 
considerable  reduction  can  in  the  circumstances  be  looked  for.  At  the  same  time  many  firms  are 
of  opinion  that  even  a  small  diminution  of  foreign  tariffs  would  be  beneficial  to  the  British  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  reaction  upon  the  cotton  industry  of  duties  upon  the  miscellaneous  Reaction  of  other       234 
products  of  other  industries,  which  are  used  in  building  and  equipping  mills,  and  in  the  various  manu-   Duties  on  the 
facturing  processes,  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  a  rise  of  prices  would  protanlo  injure  the  cotton  Cotton   Indu  try. 
industry  by  increasing  costs.     Many,  however,  think  that  even  in  the  event  of  a  rise  of  prices,  com- 
pensation might  be  found  in  a  wider  market.     They  regard  the  present  rapid  extension  of  mills 
with  anxiety.     None  of  the  witnesses  we  have  examined,  or  the  firms  who  have  replied  to  the  forms 
of  inquiry,  produces  evidence   to  show  that  the  actual   fiscal   changes  so  fur  proposed  could  in  anv 
event  lead  to  a  rise  of  prices,  which  would   lie  prejudicial  to  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  preferential  arrangements  within  the  Kmpire  is  BO  g-'iieral  as  to  \>.'  conclusive.     Supposing 
diHiculties  arose  from  the  imposition  of  duties  in  the  cotton    industry,   the  opinion  is  that    these 
difficulties  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  rebate  system. 


SECTION    IX.— FORMS    OF    INQUIRY. 

OQ  e      Form  No.  1  FORM  No.  1  (ISSUED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS). 

^«SO      (Manufacturers 

generally)  7>   VICTOKIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W., 

January  30th,  1904. 

DEAR  SIK,— I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  and 
the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HKWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

General  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers.  —  Preliminary  Questions  only. 

236  The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.     Every 

Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy,  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign  -^- 
(e)  the  colonial  markets  : — • 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during  1903,  distinguishing,  if 
possible,  men  from  women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III. — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect   to   which   you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  ? 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Description  of  Articles. 


V. — Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the 
British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?  If  so,  please  state  particulars 
as  far  as  you  can. 

VI. — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?  If  so,  please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?  If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII. — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete  successfully 
within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  1 


Description  of  Commodity. 


Country. 


Present  Tariff. 


Suggested  Reduction. 


IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

X. — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantage*  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  ?  If  so,  please  state  particulars. 

XI. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  information, 
and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects  ? 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
[Before  signing,  see  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  case,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 
Address 


FORM  No.  2  (ISSUED  TO  MERCHANTS).  Form  No.  2  237 

(Merchants). 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 
1. — What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2. — If  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries? 
3. — If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries? 
4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903,  which  is — 

Approximate  Percentage. 
(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(6)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  ? 

(c)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 

(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 

5. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

8. — Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?  If  so,  please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 

9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations. 

10. — What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs — («)  colonial,  (b)  other  ? 

12. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

13. — Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States.  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 
your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  of  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  ?  If  so,  please 
give  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

If). — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in  foreign 
countries  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  ? 

d. — Has  there  been  any  change  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
fully-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  reasons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

Name  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Add  rest 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  No.   1. 

FOEM  No.  4  (ISSUED  TO  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS). 

Form  No.  4  238 

(Textile  Manu- 
7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W        facturers) 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furnished  to  the 
Commission  in  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers. — Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.  1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 
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1. — Please  give  tin-  numlier  of  your  Spindles,  &<•.,  for  the  years  1!>03,   1893  anil   1883,  lilting  in  tile  eolmnns 
applicable    to  your   trade. 


Year.                          Spindles. 

Looms. 

Combs. 

Frame-.. 

Machines. 

1903 

1  SS3 

.. 

•2. — What  \\ete  the  total  quantities  ard  values  of  tin  |  r'neipal  materials-,  including  piin:ar\  raw  niatnial. 
useil  liy  you  in  (lie  following  years  ?  If  not  convenient  to  (ill  in  all  the  columns,  please  fill  in  for  1903  anil  as  many 
others  as  ]x>ssiblc. 


Description 
of 
Materials. 

1903. 

L902. 

1901. 

1900. 

i  s<m. 

Value 

Quantity 

3.  —  From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 

Description  of  Materials. 


Country  of  origin. 


4. — State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from    foreign  countries,   were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;    and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change  ? 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


f>. — What  was  the  amount  paid  by  your  firm  on  account  of  wages  ami  local  rates  respectively  in  each  of  the 
last  five  vcars  V 


Year. 


Wages. 


Local  Rates. 


(i. — What  was  the  approximate  ]>crcentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  (.luring  each  of  the  following  five  years 

for  the  (a)  home,  ('•>)  foreign    -  —  (e)  colonial  maikete  respectively  ? 

or 


Year. 


Home. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


*7. — If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual   sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years  : — 


Year. 


Total  Sales. 


8. — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  '! 


Description  of  Articles. 


Suggested  •  Duty. 


9. — If  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (a)  upon  prices  in  the  home  market.-, 
(b)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Home  Trade,  (c)  in  promoting  economics  of  production,  (d)  in 
increasing  employment,  (r)  in  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  bettor-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries 
give  them  an  advantage  in  eeoninnisinir  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  their  export  trades  '!  Please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

11. — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  m-tinn  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
other  countries. 

12. — Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largch  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  i::  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  eii'.'i'.ged  V  If  so,  please  give  particular?. 

13. — What  is  your  e.\|>cricnce  with  regard  to  the  elTect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  '! 

14.  —  Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by— 

(n)   An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery; 
(//)  Tin   diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

1."). — To   what   extent    has   there    licen   any   ali-ration    in   the   grade   of  labour  employed    in   your   indmtry  '.' 

I'lea-e    ^i\l:    reason-',    for    any    such    cllall'je. 


•Tin'  CommlMton  oonilderg  thU  qnestton  of  srent  Importance  with  i  view  to  estiniatinn  the  relation  between  the  production  for 
tin-  hiinii-  ami  export  trades.  Manufacturers  are  reminded  that  the  fact  that  they  have.furnishcd  this  information  will  he 
comtdered  as  strictly  confldentUl,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  it  which  will  enable  the  Commissioners  or  others  to  trace 
the.  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 


10. — To  what  causes  do  yon  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fiilly-mnnii- 

tae'nred  articles  in  your  trade  Y 

17. — What  has  l>cen  the  effect  "f  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment    in  your  induj!rv   from   tin     PH. 
dii"'ion  of  fii'lv  iiKimifaetured   to  scini-piamifactiircd  commoditiee  or  rii-i   i-i  rxn  ">      Please  give  particular''. 

]H. —  Please  stati'  whether  you  would  lie  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  infor- 
mation, and.  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  he  signed  by     authorised   Representative) — 

Address 

(Before  signing,  see  the  follo'.ving.) 

If  yon  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  the  preceding.  In  that  case  this  page,  bearing  the  name  of  your 
linn,  will  be  torn  olT  and  tiled  as  soon  as  the  form  i.-  returned  to  the  olliccs  of  the  Commission. 

\ainc  of  Firm 

Address 
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I. — District  and  Branch  of  Trade  represented. 

1.  What  is  the  name  and   address  of  the  firm  with  which  you  are  connected  ? 

2.  On  what  branch,  or  branches,  of  the  industry  can  yon  give  evidence  to  the  Commission  ? 
IT.— State  of  Trade  in  Witness's  District. 

3.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  fluctuations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business  done  by 
your  trade  in  your  district — (a)     in     the     United      Kingdom  ;    and  with  (b)  Foreign  countries  ;    (<•)  the 
Colonies  ;    and  (d)  British  possessions  ? 

4.  Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished   in  recent  years  in 
relation  to  turnover  Y     Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  specific  illustrations. 

5.  Have  any  special   branches  of  your  trade   become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ? 
If  so,  which  and  to  what  extent  7 

C>.   Has   the   trade   in   such   branches   increased   in   volume  ?     The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  details. 

7.  Has   there   been   any   change   in   the   proportions   of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured 
goods  exported  ?     If  so,  why  and  with  what  results  Y 

8.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  these  proportions  of  an  extended   preferential   arrange- 
ment  with  the  Colonies  ?   . 

0.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  your  trade 
and  district  in  recent  years  ? 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  of  workpeople  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
altered,   in  any  way  in  recent  years  ?     Kindly  give  details. 

III. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

11.  To   what   causes   do  you  attribute  the  change,   if  any,   in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district? 
IV.     Raw  Material  and  Geographical  position. 

12.  Have  conditions   in  respect  to  the  British  supply   of  raw   material  deteriorated  absolutely  or 
relatively  ?     Kindly  give  details  as  far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  he  removed  by 

(a)  Improvements  in  market  organisation  ; 

(b)  Improvements  in  means  of  transport  ; 

(c)  Development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have   you   any   information   as   to   the   importation   of  foreign  yarns  for  British  weaving?     If 
so,   please  state  causes  and   results  and   how   far  this  trade   is   increasing  or  otherwise  ? 

15.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Kmpire  of  the  adoption  of 
a  preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 


V. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16.  Would  tlir  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
freight,  faeilitatc  your  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the   Kmpire  ? 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expansion  of   British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which 
might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to    return 
freights  ? 

VI Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

18.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates    in    this 
and  other  countries  ? 

19.  Does  your  trade  suffer  in  any  way   from   the   preferential   railway    rates   adopted    in    foreign 
countries  ? 

20.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  your 
competitors  in  other  countries  ? 

VII. — Processes  used  as  compared  with  Foreign  Countries. 

21.  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if  so,  what  ? 
VIII. — Relative  conditions  of  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

22.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  1 
Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  explanations  of  causes. 

IX. — British  and  Foreign  methods  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 

23.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  raising  of  capital  ? 

24.  Have  you  any  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  administration  charges,  such 
as  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  &c.,  in  this  country,  with  other  countries  ? 

25  Have  you  any  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its  relation 
to  prime'cost  in' this  and  other  countries  ? 

20.  Do  you  consider  that  the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  methods  of 
accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  are,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  those  adopted 
here  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

X. — Importance  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

27.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,   the  systems  of  technical  and    commercial    training    and 
higher  education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries  '! 

XI. — Causes  of  Amalgamation. 

28.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations  of 
large  concerns  in  this  and  in  other  countries  ? 

XII. — Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

29.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  your 
business  ? 

30.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  experience  ? 
XIII. — Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

31.  What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartelg,  &c. 
or  bounties  (in  regard  to  dumping,  &c.)  ? 

32.  Is  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  superior,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects  ? 
XIV. — Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

33.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British 
trade,  with  illustrations. 

34.  How  far  do  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing 
their  home  market  to  foreign  competitors  ? 

35.  How  far  does  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position 
either  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  ? 

XV. — Conditions  of  fair  competition. 
XVI. — Rates  of  duty  suggested. 
XVII. — Incidence  of  duties. 

36.  Effect  of  such  duties  on  prices. 

37.  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade,  at  home  and  abroad. 
.\\  111. — Any  experiences  of  Colonial  preference. 


SECTION    XI..— MEMORANDA. 

(A)— THE   POLICY    OF   FOREIGN    STATES   IN    RELATION   TO   THE   TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY.* 


Franco-German 
Treaty. 


1— GERMANY. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  in  1862  ran  counter  to  the  previous  treaty  (of  1853)  with 
Austria,  foreshadowing  commercial  union  between  tho  latter  power  and  the  Zollverein.  In  1861  attempts 
were  made  to  convert  to  the  new  movement  the  cotton  spinners  of  South  Germany,  but  without  success, 
the  spinners  wishing  to  maintain  control  of  the  home  market ;  and  at  the  Congress  held  at  Stuttgart  the 
free-traders  found  themselves  in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  abolishing  the  high  duties  on  cotton  yarn. 
The  treaty  with  France  secured  direct  access  to  French  markets,  without  payment  of  the  heav3r  rates  of  the 
general  tariff,  or  shipment  via  England  in  order  to  evade  these.  This  alternative  course  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  absence  of  any  clause  regarding  certificates  of  origin  in  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1860. 
The  adoption  of  the  most-favoured-nation  system  between  the  contracting  parties  led  to  a  readjustment  of 
the  German  tariff  on  French  goods,  and  paved  the  way  for  reforms  in  the  general  tariff,  which  exhibited 
numerous  anomalies,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  levying  of  duties  on  the  weight  alone,  without 
legard  to  changes  in  value  occurring  during  a  period  of  years.  In  addition,  it  was  urged,  as  a  reason 
for  reform,  that  the  great  staple  industries  had  reached  such  a  stage  of  development  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  import  duties,  that  the  stimulus  of  competition  was  desirable,  whilst  such  competition 
would  be  the  best  means  of  destroying  effete  methods  of  production,  such  as  hand  weaving,  and  replacing 
them  by  a  more  up-to-date  system.  One  of  the  industries  considered  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  was  the 
woollen  industry,  which  shared  the  trade  with  England  in  such  a  manner  that  each  country  produced  special  Woollen  Industry. 
goods  not  made  by  the  other.  The  half-silk,  cotton  weaving  and  knitting  industries  also  did  a  considerable 
export  trade.  These  interests  had  nothing  to  fear  by  the  introduction  of  free  importation,  whereas  the 
cotton  spinners  desired,  first,  to  secure  the  home  market,  the  requirements  of  which,  in  respect  of  the  finer 
yarns,  they  were  not  then  able  to  supply,  the  German  weavers  having  to  import  these  high  numbers  from 
England  despite  the  heavy  duty  of  18  marks  per  100  kilos.  (9s.  per  cwt.).  The  attitude  of  the  spinners  was 
the  more  determined,  since  free  importation  could  not  offer  them  any  equivalent  advantages  for  the  loss 
they  would  sustain.  Something  might  have  been  done  to  assist  them  by  a  more  detailed  classification  and 
graduation  of  the  duties — as  was  done  in  respect  of  manufactured  fabrics — so  as  to  lower  the  rates  on  the 
coarser  yarns,  and  raise  them  on  the  finer  numbers  ;  but  this  idea  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Zollverein,  on  the  pretext  that  such  a  course  would  entail  the  employment  of  a  highly  trained  staff  to 
verify  the  counts  of  imported  yarn,  and  confine  the  trade  to  a  limited  number  of  entry  ports.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  way  was  that  the  weavers  would  be  prej  ndiced  in  their  export  trade  by  having  to  pav  heavier 
duties  on  certain  yarns,  unless  provision  were  made  for  rebate  on  re-export,  a  practice  introducing  a  further 
undesirable  complication.  The  free  traders,  however,  advanced  the  argument  that  the  longer  hours  of  labour 
(72  hours  per  week,  as  against  60  in  England)  and  lower  rate  of  wages  in  Germany  afforded  the  spinners  an 
advantage  over  their  English  competitors  ;  an  argument  totally  ignoring  the  incipient  labour  movement, 
and  therefore  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation. 

A  point  in  the  1862  treaty  destined  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  subsequent  developments  was    Concessions 
that  neither  party  engaged  to  generalise  the  mutual  concessions  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  England,    Restricted  to 
though  each  had  the  right  to  do  so.     It  was  recognised  that  generalisation  implied  the  abandonment  of  the    Treaty  Parties. 
power  of  bargaining  with  other  States  ;  and  therefore  France  and  the  Zollverein  required  certificates  of  origin, 
in  certain  cases,  before  the  reduced  rates  could  be  allowed,  the  idea  being  to  retain  this  clause  until  the  system 
of  commercial  treaties  with  other  European  powers  had  been  completed.     Prussia  engaged  herself  to  the 
treaty,  even  though  the  Zollverein  should  decline  to  entertain  its  provisions  ;   and  thus  practically  made  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  an  essential  condition  of  her  own  continued  adherence  to  the  Zollverein. 
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The  conditions  of  the  French  treaty  were  regarded  by  Austria  as  unfavourable  to  her  interests  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  negotiations  were  opened  for  a  new  treaty  (that  of  1865)  to  replace  that  of  1853  ;  and 
though  the  terms  imposed  by  Austria  were  less  favourable  to  the  German  export  trade  in  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  she  abandoned  her  right  to  increase  the  rates  on  goods  imported  by  Germany  under  the  reduced  tariff, 
whilst  guarding  against  the  influx  of  English  and  French  goods  via  Germany,  by  means  of  certificates 
of  origin. 

Other  treaties  entered  into  by  Germany  in  1865  were,  first,  one  with  Belgium,  securing  to  the  German 
textile  manufacturers  the  same  concessions  as  already  enjoyed  by  their  French  and  English  competitors. 
The  second  was  concluded  with  England,  but  as  that  country  had  already  generalised  the  advantages 
previously  accorded  to  France,  whilst  Germany  was  able  to  use  this  condition  as  a  means  of  bargaining,  the 
latter  power  was  able  to  secure  the  concession  of  being  entitled  to  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  the 
British  colonies  as  well  as  in  the  Mother  Country.  Within  the  next  few  years,  treaties  were  also  concluded 
with  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Turkey,  China,  Japan,  Siam  and  several  South  American  States,  securing  advantages 
to  the  textile  trades. 

*  Based  on  :t  Series  of  Studies  on  "Handels-politik"  of  various  countries  in  tlie  publications  of  the  "Verein 
fur  Sooialpolitik"  (1890-1903). 
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In  180/5  the  constitution  of  the  Xollverein  underwent  nn  important  modification  by  the  formation  of 
a  Zollparlnmciit  (Customs  I'-uliamcnt).  which  controlled  the  receipts  liut  nut  (lie  expenditure,  the  latter 
function  being  rrsen  ed  lo  Hie  Reichstag.  Tn  186S  a  fix  si:  treaty  was  concluded  with  Austria,  whereby 
considerable-  concessions  were  iiccoidcd  to  German  dyed  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  though  the  conditions 
hanged  for  the  worse  in  respect  of  the  export.;  of  unbleached  cotton  yarns  and  medium  and  fine  fabrics. 
In  the  same  year  the  conditions  of  the  Austrian  treaty  were  generalised  to  other  nations  on  the  part  of 
'let-many  :  and  later  on  (1870,  1873  and  1877)  further  progress  in  free  trade  was  made  by  diminishing  the 
import  duties,  those  on  textiles  in  particular  being  considerably  reduced  in  1877.  At  the-  same  time,  the  earlier 
traditional  policy  of  utilising  the  lowering  of  rates  as  a  means  of  securing  advantages  from  other  nations 
was  abandoned. 

The  peace  of  Frankfurt  introduced  several  changes  in  the  commercial  relations  between  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  first  place,  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  increased  the  German  cotton  industry  bv  ">G 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spindles,  88  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  power  looms,  and  100  per  cent,  in  print  ins; 
machines  ;  and  in  order  to  moderate  the  intensity  of  this  accession  of  Competition  in  the  home  market,  and 
the  dislocation  of  the  Alsatian  export  trade  with  France,  it  was  arranged  that  the  French  market  should  be 
kept  open  to  Alsace  for  nearly  two  years,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  enter  the 
German  market  as  well. 

During  the  final  years  of  the  period  of  reduced  tariffs,  treaties  were  concluded  with  Portugal.  Rcumania, 
tic  Hawaii  Islands,  and  several  other  small  states. 

The  charge  cf  policy,  -which  tock  place  under  the  leadership  of  Bismarck  in  1879,  manifested  itself 
in  an  increase  of  the  existing  import  duties,  the  revival  of  duties  which  had  been  abandoned  ever  since  1805, 
and  the  inauguration  of  an  energetic  policy  of  fostering  the  agrarian  interest.  The  forces  at  work  in 
producing  this  change  of  policy  Comprised  the  large  landed  proprietors  in  Eastern  Germany  and  the 
manufacturers  in  the  south.  The  conditions  ir.dcr  which  the  free  trade  movement  had  grown  in  Germany 
differed  from  those  prevailing  in  England,  inasmuch  as  the  former  country  being  until  recently  mainly 
agricultural,  there  was  no  real  correlation  between  the  German  free  traders  and  the  Manchester  school. 
Consequently,  when  the  agrarian  interest  failed  to  find  its  account  in  free  trade  and  seceded,  the  influence  of 
the  free  trade  ecom  mists  sank  to  vanishing  point.  Of  the  latter,  Biemarck  scornfully  declared  "They  sow  not, 
they  reap  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  .  .  These  are  the  men,  unwarmed  by  our  sun,  unwetted  by  our  rain 
(unless  they  happen  to  have  left  their  umbrellas  at  home),  who  form  the  majority  of  our  lawgivers,  but  follow 
neither  industry,  agriculture  nor  commerce." 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  difference  in  national  conditions  mentioned  above,  another  cause 
contributing  to  the  fall  of  free  trade  in  Germany  was  the  awakening  of  a  national  sentiment  following  on 
the  Franco-German  war,  and  manifesting  itself  in  an  increased  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fatherland.  Affairs  were  thus  ripe  for  a  change  of  policy. 

The  organisation  of  the  textile  manufacturers  was  the  more  pcssible  since  they  were  chiefly 
represented  by  the  spinners,  few  in  number,  whereas  the  weavers  and  cloth  printers,  whose  sympathies 
inclined  more  towards  free  importation,  were  scattered  and  in  a  less  favourable  condition  for  representing 
their  interests  with  vigour  ;  and.  moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  weaving  and  spinning  trades  came  more  and 
more  into  the  same  hands  by  the  introduction  of  power  looms,  the  spinners  benefited  by  the  tariff  when  selling 
yarns,  and  were  not  hampered  by  it  when  weaving  yarns  of  their  own  making.  The  associated  manufacturers 
held  a  conference  in  1876,  at  which  the  following  points  (inter  alia)  were  brought  forward,  as  desiderata  in 
commercial  policy:  abolition  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  treating  with  other  continental  powers 
and  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  to  counteract  England's  superiority,  which  was  too  great  to  combat  by  a  mere 
equalisation  of  tariffs. 

Another  consideration,  tending  to  induce  a  change  in  Germany's  commercial  policy,  was  the  policy 
of  -neighbouring  countries,  namely  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  France  and  Italy,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  to  exclude  German  manufactures  more  and  more,  leaving  only  England,  the  Low  Countries  and  Switzer- 
land us  accessible  markets.  Moreover,  statistics,  though  admittedly  a  not  very  reliable  guide  in  the  absence 
of  means  for  preventing  under  declarations  of  the  value  of  exports,  indicated  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  under  the  existing  system  ;  and  the  exports  of  gold  were  pointed  to  as  a  sign  of  economic  decay. 

All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  opportune  the  new  Bismarckian  policy,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  1878  by  the  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Commission.  The  basis  of  this  policy  was  outlined  in 
memorandum  of  instructions  issued  to  !he  Commission,  namely,  to  afford  the  home  producers  as  a  whole  an 
advantage  over  the  foreigner  in  the  home  market,  with  free  admission  of  such  raw  materials  as  could  not  I  e 
produocd  within  the  country,  either  at  all  or  only  in  insufficient  quantity  or  quality.  This  principle  meant 
the  free  admission  of  cotton  and  wool.  One  of  the  States  in  tiie  Federation  formulated  objections,  from  the 
consumer's  standpoint,  to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  on  articles  hitherto  admitted  free  :  but  the  Chancellor 
adopted  the  attitude  of  making  the  condition  of  the  producer  the  first  consideration  ;  "  If  he  be  armed,  so 
also  is  the  State."  .  .  "Who  are  finally  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State  ?  The  producers  alone  ?  They  are 
all  consumer?."  J  his  was  henceforth  the  dominant  note  of  German  commercial  policy,  which  was  vigorously 
pursued  by  Bismarck,  who  claimed  that  free  trade  had  bled  the  country,  and  that  "  By  our  widely  opened 
door  for  importation,  v  e  have  now  become  the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  surplus  production  of  the  foreigner 
—  let  us  look  to  it  that  we  retain  for  German  industries  the  home  market  at  least,  that  sphere  of  influence  which, 
owing  to  our  good  nature,  is  now  exploited  by  the  foreigner."  On  another  occasion  he  emphasised  the  sub- 
ordinate diameter  of  the  exporters'  interests  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an.  export  trade  is  always  more  or  less 
precarious,  whilst  the  home  market  is  certain. 
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12  marks  per  100  kilos.  (6s.  per  cwt.)  placed  on  inferior  cotton  yarns  being  retained,  though  the  rates  on  the 
finer  counts  were  correspondingly  raised.  Nevertheless,  though  these  rates  amounted  to  36-39  marks  per 
TOO  kilos.  (18s.  to  19s.  (id.  per  ewt.)  for  unbleached  fine  singles  and  doubles,  and  to  as  much  as  48  marks  (24s.  per 
cwt.)  on  the  finest  bleached  or  dyed  yarns,  the  measure  did  not  succeed  in  enabling  German  spinners  to  produce 
all  the  fine  counts  needed  by  the  weaving  industry. 

During  the  eighties  the  system  introduced  by  the  last  tariff  was  extended.     Thus  in  1881,  the  rates    Modifications  In 
on  imported  dress  stuffs  were  raised,  in  order  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  foreign  competition  with  the  manufac-    Eighties, 
turers  in  Saxony.     However,  up  to  1890,  the  increase  in  the  industrial  tariff  rates  was  comparatively  modest, 
and  the  only  points  on  which  objections  were  urged  against  the  system  were  that  the  experiment  in  taxing 
cotton  yarns  had  proved  a  failure,  and  was  likely  to  prejudice  the  future  of  the  export  trade  ;  whilst  the 
great   expansion  of  certain  industries  had  led,  not  to  tho  reduction  of  prices,    but   to   the   formation  of 
combines  which  derived  the  full  advantage  from  these  duties  and  maintained  their  export  trade  by  selling 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  home  market. 

The  next  stage  in  policv  was  to  secure  favourable  terms  for  German  goods  in  foreign  markets,  with  a   Conventional  249 

minimum  of  compensatory  concessions  ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  political  conjunctures,  this  was  done  Tariffs, 
in  the  case  of  Servia,  Roumania,  Turkey,  the  Balkan  States,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  Zanzibar,  Morocco 
and  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  concessions  had  to  be  made  in  treating  with  Italy,  Spain,  Greece 
and  Switzerland,  but  these  were  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimise  any  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
German  producers.  With  other  countries,  too,  such  as  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France  and  Scandinavia, 
Germany  enjoyed,  by  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  benefits  as  great  as  though  a  definite  tariff  agreement 
had  been  made  ;  and  England's  policy  opened  her  markets,  both  home  and  colonial,  to  German  producers,  so 
that  Germany  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  great  colonial  power  without  the  attendant  burdens  of  naval 
and  military  expenditure,  or  the  risk  of  political  complications.  A  change  in  the  general  position  of  affairs 
ensued  when  France  determined  not  to  renew  her  existing  commercial  treaties  after  1892,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  ;  and  Germany's  commercial  policy  was  modified  in  order  to  secure  to  her  manufactures 
favourable  admission  to  the  markets  affected  by  France's  action.  With  this  object,  the  commercial  treaties 
of  1891  were  concluded  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  in  which  treaties  slight 
reductions  were  made  in  the  German  import  duties  on  textile  materials.  A  subsequent  treaty  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  German  textile  industries  were  largely  concerned  was  that  with  Japan  in  1896,  whereby  Germany 
secured  concessions  without  any  reduction  of  her  own  tariff;  and  in  the  supplementary  Convention  of  1898, 
other  concessions  were  obtained  on  atlas  (half-silk)  fabrics  and  other  goods  not  specified  in  the  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty. 

The  present  tariff  was  promulgated  in  1892,  and  introduced  certain  changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  given  below.     The  effect  of  this  tariff,  however,  will  be  modified  by  the  new  commercial  treaties. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  German  policy   has   benefited   the   textile   industry,   which   was   even    Benefits  of 
in  1879  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  since  the  state  of  trade  has  fluctuated  considerably  from  time    German   Policy  to 
to  time.     Nevertheless,  the  total  exports  of  textiles  in  1900  showed  an  important  advance  in  total  value,    Textile  Trade. 
when  compared  with  1890.     The  production  of  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds  in  1897  amounted  to  114-9  million 
marks  (shillings),  of  which  83 -5  millions  were  available  for  export ;  knitted  goods  were  produced  to  the  value 
of  141-3  million  marks,  of  which  82-3  million  were  exported  against  imports  of  only  1-1  million  ;    and  in 
.embroideries  the  production  was  valued  at  52-7  million  marks,  the  exports  at  27 '7  millions,  and  the  imports 
at  14  millions. 

The  1879  tariff  imposed  duties  of  1-5—12  marks  per  100  kilos.  (9d. — 6s.  per  cwt.)  on  woollen  yarns,   Tariffs  on  250 

67-5 — 110  marks  (33s.  9d.— 55s.  per  cwt.)  on  woollens  not  otherwise  specified,  and  75 — 110  marks  (37s.  6d. —  Woollens. 
55s.  per  cwt.)  on  printed  woollens.  Laces  and  embroideries  were  rated  at  150  marks  (75s.  per  cwt.),  and  felts 
at  1-5 — 50  marks  (9d. — 25s.  per  cwt.).  The  incidence  of  the  rates  was  well  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
woollen  manufacturer,  the  low  rate  of  3  marks  per  100  kilos.  (Is.  6d.  per  cwt.)  being  levied  on  hard  worsted 
yarns  from  mohair,  alpaca  and  Gcnappes  wool,  whilst  the  kinds  which  England  was  able  to  produce  more 
favourably,  owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  were  subjected  to  heavier  imposts.  The  present  rates 
on  woollen  yarns  arc  :  8 — 24  marks  per  100  kilos.  (4s. — 12s.  per  cwt.)  according  as  they  are  unbleached  or 
bleached,  singles,  doubles,  or  dyed.  The  hard  worsted  yarns  still  pay  3  marks  (Is.  6d.  per  cwt.),  if  singles  or 
unclyed  doubles,  but  dyed  doubles  or  yarns  with  more  than  two  strands  pay  24  marks  (12s.  per  cwt.). 
Yarns  made  up  for  retail  sale  are  charged  36  marks  (18s.  per  cwt.),  and  various  increases  have  been 
made  in  the  rates  on  woollen  fabrics,  the  most  serious  from  the  English  weavers'  point  of  view  being 
the  rise  from  135  marks  (62s.  6d.  per  cwt.)  to  175  marks  (87s.  6d.  per  cwt.)  on  unprinted  worsted  fabrics 
weighing  7  to  23  ozs.  per  square  yard. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  Zollverein  area  averaged  47,000  tons  in  the  period  1837-39,  Cotton  Spinning. 
of  which  amount  25-8  per  cent,  was  supplied  by  home  spinners  and  74-2  per  cent,  imported.  In  1861  the 
enlarged  area  consumed  1  (54.137  tons,  but  by  this  time  the  home  production  was  able  to  supply  72-1  per  cent, 
of  the  demand,  leaving  only  27 -9  per  cent,  to  be  imported,  that  is  to  say,  the  consumption  of  home  produced 
yarns  had  grown  nine-fold,  whilst  the  imports  had  shrunk  to  less  than  half  their  former  quantity.  The  growth 
ot  the  spinning  industry  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  between  1846  and  1861  the  number  of 
spindles  in  Prussia  had  increased  by  227,638,  in  Saxony  by  232,389,  in  Bavaria  by  278,300,  and  in  Wurttem- 
berg  by"  138, 566.  The  average  number  of  hands  employed  was,  however,  greater  than  in  English  cotton  mills 
at  the  same  period,  namely  16-7  as  compared  with  9-6  per  l,i;00  spindles,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  (93-5 
per  cent.)  of  hand  mule  frames  still  in  use. 
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The  tariff  of  187!'  ii.v-,t  the  rates  of  duty  on  cotton  yarns  at  6—12  marks  per  100  kilos.  (3s-6s.  per 
owr.)  on  unbleached  aiiidr-4  up  to  No.  60,  and' 15-18  marks  (7s.  6d.-0».  per  cirt.)  on  higher  count,,  the 
corresponding  rate;,  for  doubled  varns  beini:  1*  13-3  marks  (3s.  !ld.-0s.  <i  I.  ,>«-,-  rw  |  and  lfa-5-Lll-.>  i narks 
Hs.  3d  -9s.  9d.  per  owt.),  whilst' bleached  and  dyed  yarns  paid  12-18  marks  (6s. -9s.  per  cwt.)  and  21-24 
marks  (10*.  6d. — 12s.  per  cwt.). 

The  present  rates  on  these  yarns  are  graduated  from  12  to  24  marks  per  100  kilos.  (63.-12s.  per  cwt.) 
on  unbleached  singles;  15-39  marks  (7s.  6d.-10.s.  6d.  per  cwt.)  on  doubles;  24-48  marks  (12  s.  per 

cwt.)  on  bleached  M  dyed  yarns:  and  48-70  marks  (24s.-35s.  per  cwt.)  on  three-ply twist  Of  rot  on  prepared 
for  retail  sale,  except  thread  for  embroidery  purposes.  « liich  is  admitted  at  36  marks  (18s.  per  cwt.)  if  provid 
with  a  certificate  of  origin. 

Under  the  187!)  tariff,  common  cotton  fabrics  paid  40—60  marks  (20s.— 30s.  per  cwt.),  and  finer  kinds 
100-150  marks  (50s.-7f)s.  per  « •wt.).  whereas  the  present  lowest  rates  (except  for  fishing  nets  and  coan 
packing  cloth)  are  60-90  marks  (30s.-45s.  per  cwt,),  bleached  goods  and  velvets  100-120  marks  (808.— 
per  cwt.).  curtains  230  marks  (115s.  per  cwt.),  tulle  and  muslin  120-200  marks  (OIK  .-Hills,  per  6*4.),  lace 
250  marks  (125s.  per  cwt.),  embroidery  275  marks  (137s.  6d.  per  cwt.),  hosiery  95  marks  (47s.  6d.  per  cwt.), 
underclothing  150  marks  (75s.  per  cwt,),  and  clothes  3IM)  marks  (150s.  per  cwt.). 

The  rates  on  flax  rams  in  1879  were  2-5-10  nwrk--.  (K  3d.— 5s.  per  cwt.)  according  to  quality,  and  on 
ordinary  linen  poods  6—60  marks  (3s.— 30s.  per  cwt.),  battistes  and  gauze  being  rated  at  50  marks  (25s.  per 
cwt  *  embroideries  at  75  marks  (37s.  6d.  per  cwt,),  and  lace  at,  400  marks  (200s.  per  cwt,).  At  present  the 
duties  on  yarn  arc  5-20  marks  (2s.  5d.-10s.  per  cwt,),  36  marks  (18s.  per  ewt.)  being  levied  m  the  case 
twist  and  sewing  thread,  and  60  marks  Kills,  per  cwt.)  on  sewing  twist  prepared  for  retail  sale. 
Unbleached  linen  fabrics  are  charged  12—60  marks  (6s.— 30s.  per  cwt.)  according  to  closeness  of  weaving, 
and  60—190  marks  (30s.— 60s.  per  cwt.)  if  dyed  or  printed ;  damask  pays  150  marks  (75s.  per  cwt.),  ribbons 
and  hosiery  100  marks  (50s.  per  cwt,),  embroidery  150  marks  (75s.  per  cwt.),  thread  lace  6 
per  cwt.),  and  clothing  the  same  as  woollens. 

The  old  rates  on  jute  yams  were  2'5— 10  marks  (Is.  3d.— 5s.  per  cwt.),  and  6—12  marks  (3s.— 6s.  per 
cwt  )  on  jute  cloth,  but  the  rates  now  current  range  from  4—20  marks  (2s.— 10s.  per  cwt.)  on  the  former,  and 
for  the  latter  the  same  rates  as  linens,  except  that  common  jute  packing  cloth  is  admitted  at  10  marks  (;>s. 
per  cwt,),  and  druggetting  at  12—24  marks  (6s.— 12s.  per  cwt.). 

Dyed  silk,  under  the  1879  tariff,  paid  a  duty  of  18  marks  (9s.  per  cwt,),  sewing  silk  75  marks  (37*.  6d. 
per  cwt.),  and  silk  fabrics  225-300  marks  (112s.  6d.— 150s.  per  cwt,).  In  1898  the  Krefeldsilk  industry 
complained  that  certain  Asiatic  silk  goods  were  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  when  improved  than  when  in  an 
unimproved  condition,  and  petitioned  for  a  reduction  in  the  former  case,  since  the  goods  could  not  be  made 
in  Germanv  with  imported  raw  silk,  at  anything  like  the  price  at  which  they  were  supplied  by  China  and  Japan, 
whereas  th'e  existing  rate  of  duty  prevented  German  silk  manufacturers  competing  with  England  and  1  ranee 
in  the  improved  fabrics.  Consequently  the  duty  on  pongee  silks  was  reduced  from  800  marks  (400s.  per  cwt.) 
to  300  marks  (150s  per  cwt,).  At  the  present  time  spun  silk  is  admitted  free,  but  dyed  silk  has  to  pay  36 
marks  (18s.  per  cwt.),  and  sewing  silk  140  marks  (70s.  per  cwt.).  whilst  fabrics  are  charged  300—1,000  marks 
(150s.— 500s.  per  cwt.). 
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2.— FRANCE. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Prance  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  may  be  divided  into  two  mam 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these,  extending  from  1793  to  early  in  the  fifties, the  chief  aim  of  the  authorities 
was  to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  ;  whilst  from  1853  to  1892  free-trade  tendencies  were  mani- 
fested by  successive  governments. 

The  earlier  tendencies  of  the  revolutionists  were  in  favour  of  commercial  freedom,  the  decree  of  1791 
replacing  the  numerous  existing  burdensome  imports  by  a  general  tariff  of  a  moderate  character.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  however,  the  Convention  endeavoured  to  ruin  British  commerce  with  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  same  idea  was  at  the  bottom  of  Napoleon's  famous  "  blocus  continental,'  which  prohibited 
the.  importation  of  all  the  chief  industrial  products.  Under  this  system,  and  the  stoppage  of  import 
other  sources  by  the  activity  of  the  British  fleet,  French  producers  were  protected  for  some  years.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  producers  clamoured  for  the  retention  of  the  status  quo,  so  that  the  project 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  popularise  the  restoration  by  lowering  the  tariff  on  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  wool, 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Successive  attempts  to  modify  the  existing  system  f  allot 

In  1846,  Frederic  Bastiat  the  great  apostle  of  free  trade  in  France,  vainly  tried  to  organise  an  agitation 
<.n  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Cobden,  his  efforts  failing  by  reason  of  the  more  uniform  distribution  of  property 
and  of  import  duties  in  France  at  that  time,  so  that  the  working  classes  considered  their  interests  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  manufacturers. 


However,  by  the  time  of  the  second  Empire,  the  force  of  circumstances  tended  towards  the  abolition 


Zollverein  and  the  modifications  of  Belgian  commercial  policy  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  to  which  must 


be  added  the  personal  sympathies  of  the  Emperor,  due  to  his  long  residence  in  England.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  1852,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  laws  of  December  17th,  1814,  and  July  5th, 
1836,  to  lower  the  duties  on  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  articles  to  be  worke  1  tip  in  France  for 
re-export  within  six  months.  By  this  means  the  tariff  on  imported  wool  was  reduced. 

A  further  stimulus  to  free  trade  was  all'onlcd  by  the  evidences  of  French  induslrial  superiority  in  the    Anglo-French  255 

exhibition  of  1853,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were  for  a  long  time  frustrated  by  the  Industrial  and  Treaty. 
agricultural  interests.  Meanwhile,  Michel  Chevalier  was  in  correspondence  with  Cobden  on  the  subject  of  a 
Commercial  treaty  between  England  and  France,  the  British  free  trade  leader  being  in  favour  of  such  a  measure 
as  a  means  of  promoting  political  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  though  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
commercial  advantage  to  England,  whose  manufacturers  "had  as  much  to  do  as  they  could  manage,  and 
were  under  no  necessity  to  open  up  fresh  markets,  in  France  or  elsewhere."  By  the  close  of  1859  the  negotia- 
tions had  reached  a  stage  at  which  England  was  prepared  to  abolish  all  remaining  duties  on  French  manu- 
factures, in  return  for  the  suppression  of  prohibitive  duties,  the  permissible  maximum  being  30  per  cent. 
Although  the  Emperor's  acceptance  of  these  terms  created  great  surprise  in  France,  the  negotiations  having 
been  conducted  secretly,  the  treaty  was  passed  in  a  few  days  (January,  1860),  and  came  into  effect  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  In  return  for  reductions  in  the  spirit  duties  and  the  abolition  of  other  imposts 
by  England,  France  lowered  her  duties  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  be  further  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  in  1864. 
Tin-  same  year,  and  in  1862, the  import  duties  on  raw  wool  in  bulk,  raw  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  and 
various  other  raw  materials  were  abolished. 

Between  1861  and  1867,  similar  treaties  were  signed  between  France  and  Belgium,  the  Zollverein,    Other  Fr*nch 

Italy,  Switzerland.  Scandinavia.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  &c.,  each  of  these  countries  being  granted    'rea"M- 
the  'pr° visions  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause.     Further,  in  1864,  all  cottons  imported  under  the  French 
Has.',  direct  from  the  countries  of  production,  whether  by  land  or  sea.  were  exempted  from  duty,  this  step  being 
taken  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  French  mercantile  marine. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  wars  in  North  and  South  America,   the  Austro-German  war  and    Events  before  256 

commercial  crises,  militated  against  French  trade,  and  the  feeling  against  free  trade  increased  in  vigour.  Conse-  1 870. 
quently,  in  1870,  the  Government  agreed  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  industrial 
affairs,  but  this  project  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  war.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  proposed  (in  1871)  to  re-impose  the  import  duties  (20  per  cent.)  on  wool,  vegetable  textiles, 
Ac.,  with  2  per  cent,  on  raw  silk  (to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  drawback).  The  old  surtaxes  in  favour  of  the 
national  flag  were  restored  on  transhipped  imports,  but  the  treaties  with  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Scandinavia,  the  Zollverein  and  Portugal  exempted  these  countries  from  this  nov,  clans, •.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  persuade  Austria  to  forego  her  rights  except  as  concerned  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  without 
success,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  other  powers  who  had  no  treaty  rights  in  the  matter  except  in  virtue  of 
the  most-favoured-nation  clause.  An  objection  was  raised  in  the  Chamber  to  the  reduction  of  the  silk  duty 
to  2  per  cent.,  this  material  being  consumed  by  the  wealthier  classes;  and  the  Bitdget  Committee  therefore 
recommended  a  uniform  tax  of  3  per  cent,  without  drawback,  on  all  raw  materiaK  The  Government  did 
not  accept  this  recommendation,  and  after  prolonged  discussion  proposed  a  new  scheme,  according  to  which 
cotton  would  pay  5  per  cent,  with  drawback,  but  wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp  and  jute  2 — 2|  per  cent,  without 
drawback.  The  Chamber  considered,  however,  that  to  impose  taxes  on  raw  textile  materials  from  non- 
treaty  countries  would  hamper  the  home  industries  unless  compensatory  duties  could  be  levied  on  the  imports 
of  the  corresponding  manufactured  goods  (cotton  yarns  and  fabrics)  from  England  and  1'x-lgium,  and  added 
a  clause  to  this  effect,  the  measure  passing  into  law  in  July,  1872.  Meanwhile,  negotiations  had  been  proceeding  Denunciation  of 
with  Kngland  to  modify  the  arrangement  of  1860,  so  as  to  protect  French  textile  manufacturers,  but  without  French  Treaties. 
success,  the  British  note  of  1872  contesting  the  right  of  France  to  tax  imported  raw  materials  unless  a  similar 
duty  on  the  French  manufactured  goods  was  imposed.  This  led  to  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties  with 
England  and  Belgium,  though  the  Government  expressed  its  readiness  to  negotiate  new  treaties  without 
delay.  To  conciliate  England,  M.  Thiers  undertook  not  to  increase  the  duties  on  raw  materials  above  the  scale 
of  July,  1872,  some  of  them  being  even  lowered,  and  a  new  convention  was  signed  in  November,  1872.  A 
fresh  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Belgium  the  following  year,  and  then  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July,  1872,  that  measure  VMS  rescinded,  being  replaced  by  the  law  of  July,  1873  ; 
and  the  new  surtaxes  in  favour  of  the  French  flag  were  also  abandoned.  The  conditions  of  the  1860  treaty 
retained  in  new  treaties  (for  four  years)  with  Belgium  and  England  in  1873. 

After  the  constitutional  crisis  of  1878,  a  new  tariff  was  proposed.     The  government  proposed  to  form  a    Tariff  Of  1881.  257 

new  general  tariff  by  raising  the  old  conventional  tariff  by  24  per  cent.,  in  order  to  arm  itself  in  negotiations 
and  by  this  means  obtain  a  legitimate  return  for  concessions  granted.  The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  did  not 
satisfy  the  manufacturers  of  textiles,  &c.  ;  and  their  agitation  for  incn  /avourcd  by  the  continued 

reductions  in  prices,  due  to  the  improved  facilities  of  transport  and  cheapened  met  hods  of  production,  the  result  of 
these  changes  being  that  the  manufacturers,  who  had  purchased  raw  materials  at  high  prices,  lost  money. 

In  1877  a  new  Commission  was  appointed,  and  reported  in  1871)  in  favour  of   the  new  general  tariff, 
with  certain  additions.      In  the  discussion,  M.  Mcline  admitted  a  preference  for  f  duplex  autonomous 

tariffs,  and  claimed  that  the  great  excess  of  imports  over  exports  (-27(1  trillion  francs)  indicated  that  free  trade 
policy  had  been  pushed  too  far,  the  export  trade  having  developed  !<•*«  than  between  IS54  and  1859.  The 
cotton  trade  in  particular  was  gravely  affected,  so  that  English  competition  would  inevit  ibly  compel  the  over- 
burdened French  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  wages  bill,  the  only  Sftfl  miny  possible.  To  show  that 
the  interests  of  the  working  men  are  closely  connected  with  protection,  he  cited  the  case  of  England  with  its 
reduced  rates  of  wages  and  of  the  United  States  where  wages  hud  iii'-reased  without  any  corresponding  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Finally,  the  tariff  was  adopted  in  May,  1881,  the  old  tariff  being  raised  by  -_>4  per  cent. 
in  most  cases,  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  almost  entirely  discarded  ;  and  treaties  on  this  basis  (with  the  old 
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tariff  as  the  conventional  rate)  were  concluded  with  the  chief  European  powers,  except  England  which  held 
out  for  the  retention  of  the  ad  valorem  system.  Though  this  could  not  be  conceded,  it  was  thought  fair 
to  grant  England  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

From  this  period  to  1886,  no  change  took  place  in  the  duties  on  textiles,  but  in  that  year  the  Kalian 
Government  denounced  the  treaty,  and  a  tariff  war  ensued  between  the  two  countries.  Finally  in  1890, 
the  question  of  a  general  modification  of  the  tariff  was  laid  before  the  Chamber,  comprising  a  general  and 
minimum  scale,  the  latter  representing  the  limits  which  can  be  conceded  by  the  various  industries  .nnl 
still  retain  their  position  vis-a-vis  their  competitors.  After  long  discussion  the  project  (since  known  as  the 
M61ine  tariff)  was  adopted  and  now  remains  in  force. 

The  rates  on  combed  yarns  are  28 — 80  francs  per  100  kilos.  (11s.  2d. — 32s.  per  cwt.)  according  to  count ; 
carded  yarns,  15 — 45  francs  (6s. — 18s.  per  cwt.)  ;  dyed  yarns,  53 — 105  francs  (21s.  Id. — 42s.  per  cwt.) ; 
twisted  yarns,  18 — 145  francs  (7s.  2d. — 60s.  per  cwt.).  Carpets  pay  80 — 185  francs  (32s.— 77s.  per  cwt.)  ; 
cloth,  50 — 180  francs  (25s. — 72s.  per  cwt.)  ;  hosiery,  110 — 500  francs  (44s. — £10  per  cwt.)  ;  lace,  200 — 600 
francs  (£4— £12  per  cwt.)  ;  felt,  25—250  francs  (10s.— 100s.  per  cwt.). 

Yarns  pay  15 — 403  francs  (6s. — 160s.  per  ewt.)  ;  whilst  fabrics  are  rated,  according  to  weight  per  100 
sq.  metres,  and  number  of  threads  in  a  square  of  5  mm.  each  side,  at  62 — 744  francs  (24s.  9d. — 297s.  per  cwt.) 
for  plain  goods  ;  curtains.  800 — 960  francs  (£16 — £19  per  cwt.)  ;  and  clothing  a  surtax  of  50  ctmes.  per  kilos. 
(2id.  per  lb.). 

Flax  and  hemp  yarns  are  rated  at  16 — 170  francs  (6s.  5d. — 68s.  per  cwt.)  ;  jute  yarns  at  6'75 — "8-97 
francs  (2s.  7d. — 33s.  per  cwt.).  Flax  and  hemp  fabrics  (on  the  same  basis  as  cottons)  pay  24 — 700  francs  (9s.  6d 
—280s.  per  cwt.)  ;  table  linen,  93—742  francs  (39s.— 309s.  per  cwt.)  ;  gloves,  800  francs  (£16  per  cwt.)  ; 
lace,  200—600  francs  (£4— £12  per  cwt.).  Jute  tissues,  12—80  francs  (9s.  6d.— 32s.  per  cwt.)  with  surtaxes 
on  embroideries,  clothing  and  other  made-up  articles. 

Floss  silk  is  charged  75 — 140  francs  per  100  kilos  (30s. — 56s.  per  cwt.)  ;  waste  floss,  25 — 30  francs 
(10s. — 12s.  per  cwt.)  ;  thrown  silk  and  thread,  300  francs  (120s.  per  cwt.)  ;  tissues  and  hosiery,  100 — 1,200 
francs  (£2 — £24  per  cwt.),  with  surtaxes  on  hand  made  lace,  embroideries,  &c. 
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3.— RUSSIA. 

Previous  to  the  accession  of  Graf  Cancrin  to  power  in  1823,  Russian  commercial  policy  was  of  a  very 
unstable  character ;  but  the  New  Minister  of  Finance  inaugurated  a  system  which  determined  the  principle 
since  adhered  to.  The  tariff  prohibited  the  importation  of  301  articles  and  the  exportation  of  22,  all  other 
goods  being  at  the  same  time  laid  under  very  heavy  duties.  Although  several  revisions  were  made  between 
this  time  and  1841,  chiefly  in  removing  prohibitions,  Cancrin's  policy  of  increasing  the  customs'  revenue  and 
furthering  home  industries  was  maintained.  Under  his  regime  the  customs'  receipts  increased  by  250  per 
cent,  in  18  years.  His  final  work  was  the  tariff  of  1841 — 1842,  which  abolished  prohibition  and  adjusted 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  the  goods  able  to  bear  the  heaviest  imposts. 

Between  1844  and  1857  the  system  of  extreme  protectionism  was  modified  in  many  respects,  the  duties 
on  raw  materials  which  could  be  worked  up  in  Russian  factories  being  lightened  in  1850,  as  also  those  on 
foreign  manufactured  goods.  Moreover,  a  moderated  tariff  was  introduced  in  1857  and  practically  remained 
in  force  until  the  strong  protectionist  revulsion  following  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  In  this  tariff  considerable 
reductions  were  made  in  the  imposts  on  raw  materials  (such  as  cotton)  which  Russia  could  not  herself  produce, 
but  which  were  needed  by  her  manufacturing  industries.  Notwithstanding  these  tendencies  to  greater  freedom 
of  trade,  Russia  was  not  disposed  to  throw  the  country  fully  open  to  foreign  competition,  being  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  project  of  unrestricted  trade  in  all  lands,  only  provided  her  own 
material  interests  suffered  no  injury,  and  great  care  was  exercised  in  framing  the  tariff  so  as  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  growing  productive  power  of  the  empire. 

During  the  next  ten  years  a  struggle  on  the  tariff  question  arose  between  the  moderate  protectionist 
(so-called  free  trade)  party  and  the  extremists,  the  latter  contending  that  the  industries  called  into  being 
by  the  Cancrin  policy  ought  not  to  be  jeopardised  by  lowered  tariff  rates,  whilst  the  free  traders  denied  that 
a  moderated  tariff  would  hurt  the  industries  for  which  the  country  was  naturally  fitted,  and  declared  that 
the  nation  had  no  money  for  bolstering  up  those  of  exotic  growth.  Nevertheless,  the  tariff  revision  of  1867 
still  retained  the  protective  principle,  though  many  of  the  imposts  were  reduced. 

Owing  to  theoretical  considerations  and  practical  necessities,  Russia's  commercial  policy  thereafter 
became  more  protectionist  in  the  seventies,  but  the  first  actual  move  in  this  direction  was  the  edict  of  1876, 
ordering  all  customs'  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  thereby  raising  the  imposts  by  33  per  cent.  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  few  years  by  several  direct  increases  in  taxation,  e.g.,  the  edict  of  1881,  which  imposed 
an  import  duty  of  40  kopecks  per  pood  (2s.  7cl.  per  cwt.)  on  raw  jute,  hitherto  free,  and  raised  the  rate  on 
jute  bags  from  30  kopecks  to  200  (Is.  lid.  to  12s.  8d.  per  cwt).  Certain  other  modifications  were  made  the 
following  year  in  order  to  improve  the  ratio  between  imports  and  exports,  increase  the  customs'  receipts. 
and  protect  immature  industries,  by  moderately  raising  the  dues  on  indispensable  articles  of  consumption 
(so  that  there  would  be  no  falling  off  in  the  demand)  ;  and  consequently  the  added  burdens  were  restricted 
to  certain  foodstuffs,  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials,  and  a  lew  manufactured  goods.  The  results 
showed  that  the  indirect  burden  on  the  consumer  through  the  increased  price  of  the  goods  was  less  apparent 
than  the  improvement  in  the  revenue  :  and  the  policy  of  this  tariff  was  therefore  retained  till  1891,  though 
the  rates  of  several  commodities  were  raised  in  the  interim.  ,.<].,  those  on  silk'yarn,  >Vc..  in  ],SS.~>.  and  on  raw 
cotton,  lace,  and  trimmings  in  1887. 


Tn  formulating  an  additional  tariff,  increasing  the  rates  on  most  imported  goods  by  20  per  cent.,  in    1885  Tariff  and 
1885,  (lie  .Minister  of  Finance  declared  this  course  necessary  in  order  to  readjust  the  balance  of  trade  which    Balance  of  Trade. 
had  become  disturbed  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  shipments  of  Russian 
wheat,  the  only  alternative  being  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble.     No  great  increase  in  revenue 
was  anticipated,  the  advantage  to  Russia  being  a  reduced  consumption  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.     This 
supplementary  tariff  remained  in  force  until  the  general  revision  which  took  place  in  1891. 

In  1903  u  new  tariff  was  drawn  up,  to  come  into  operation  on  the  expiry  of  the  existing  commercial, 
treaties. 

Up  to  1882  the  imports  of  raw  wool  into  Russia  progressively  increased,  even  after  the  duties  wore    Duties  or 
made  payable  in  gold  ;    but  the  augmentation  of  the  duty  in  that  year    from  22  kopecks  to   100  per  pood    Woollens. 
(0'154d.  to  0'7d.  per  Ib.)  caused  the  trade  to  decline,  though,  in  1888,  the  value  of  the  imports  (75  per  cent, 
of  which  came  from  Germany)  still  amounted  to  7  million  roubles  (ca.  £700,000).    Similarly,  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  duty  on  dyed  raw  wool  from  44  kopecks  to  200  (0'30d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  Ib.),  lowered  the  imports 
to  about  1  million  roubles  (£100,000).    On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  3  roubles  per  pood  (2'ld.  per  Ib.)  laid 
on  undyed  carded  wool  in  1882,  failed  to  check  importation,  the  figures  increasing  steadily  from  48,000  pood 
(of  36  Ib.)  in  1883  to  198,000  pood  in  1890  ;  consequently  the  duty  was  raised  50  per  cent,  in  1889,  and  brought 
us  to  5J  roubles  (3-85d.  per  Ib.)  in  1891.      Under  the  1903  tariff  the  duty  is  still  3  roubles. 

The  tariff  laws  were  also  devised  to  check  the  imports  of  woollen  yarn,  amounting  to  the  value  of 
10—12  million  roubles  (£1,000,000  to  £1,200,000)  per  annum.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  made  from  Russian 
raw  wool,  the  exports  in  1888  being  valued  at  50  million  roubles  (£5,000,000),  whilst  the  imports  were  worth 
60  million  roubles,  the  balance  to  Russia's  disadvantage  being  therefore  about  1  million  sterling. 

The  proposed  new  rates  on  woollens,  under  the  1903  tariff,  constitute  an  advance  of  30  to  82  per  cent, 
on  piece  goods,  8  to  9J  per  cent,  on  tops,  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  on  yarns,  and  are  calculated  to  seriously 
affect  the  large  British  shipments  of  these  last  two  articles,  especially  tops. 

The  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  yarns  and  cloth  under  the  tariff  system  may  be    Progress  Of 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  mills  increased  from  30  in  1876  to  57  in  1887,  the  output  in  the  same    Woollen  Trade. 
period  growing  from  2J  to  6|  million  roubles  (£250,000 — £600,000),  whilst  the  weaving  factories  increased  from 
20  to  60,  and  the  output  from  900,000  roubles  to  13  millions  (£90,000— £1,300,000). 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  woollen  yarns  are  12'75  to  17'10  roubles  per  pood  (9d. — Is.  per  Ib.). 
Common  woollens  pay  82J  kopecks  to  about  2  roubles  per  funt  (Is.  lid. — 4s.  9jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  carpets,  66  kopecks 
(Is.  6jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  hosiery,  trimmings,  &c.,  90—100  kopecks  (2s.  Ijd.— 2s.  6Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  lace,  4'72J— 10'12J 
roubles  (lls.  (ifd.— £1  3s.  8Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  clothing,  2'34t— 7'20  roubles  (5s.  5d.— 16s.  lOd.  per  Ib.) 

The  tariffs  of  1841  and  1857  laid  an  import  duty  of  25  kopecks  per  pood  (0'175d.  per  Ib.)  on  raw   Duties  on    '< 
cotton,  but  this  was  taken  off  in  1863.     For  revenue  purposes  a  fresh  impost  of  40  kopecks  (0'28d.  per  Ib.)   Cotton: 
was  levied  in  1878,  and  produced  about  £200,000  the  first  year. 

The  Russian  cotton  industry  has  been  very  successful,  and  would  probably  have  been  still  more  so   Progress  of 
had  the  raw  material  been  admitted  free,  though,  even  under  existing  circumstances,  it  furnishes  an  excellent    Cotton   Trade 
argument  against  the  theory  that  Russia  ought  to  confine  herself  to  agriculture  and  those  industries  where 
the  raw  materials  can  be  produced  in  the  country.     The  rise  of  the  cotton  industry  is  due  to  the  extensive 
home  market  ;    and  has  been  accompanied  by  the  development  of  cotton  growing  in  Russian  Central  Asia 
and  the  Caucasus. 

The  1881  tariff  increased  the  rates  on  raw  cotton  by  4  kopecks  (0'028d.  per  Ib.),  and  another  kopeck 
(0'007d.  per  Ib.)  was  put  on  in  the  following  year.  Nine  years  later  the  rate  was  raised  to  100  kopecks  (0'7d. 
per  Ib.)  on  cotton  imported  by  sea,  and  115  kopecks  (O'SOud.  per  Ib.)  on  that  entering  by  land,  these  again 
being  increased  by  20  kopecks  (0'14d.  per  Ib.)  in  1891.  Despite  these  burdens  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  over 
the  European  frontier  steadily  increased  from  3,200,000  pood  in  1869 — 71  to  7,900,000  pood  in  1890,  though 
continually-growing  supplies  were  drawn  from  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia,  the  stimulation  of  which  industry 
forms  a  chief  object  of  the  tariff.  The  differential  duty  on  sea-borne  and  land-borne  cotton  was  imposed  in 
order  to  secure  more  traffic  on  the  Russian  railways,  the  cotton  industry  being  nearer  to  the  German  frontier 
than  to  the  sea. 

In  1887  the  Russian  cotton  industry  was  carried  on  in  579  factories,  employing  211,682  hands,  and 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  234'9  million  roubles  (£23,500,000). 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  raw  cotton  are  4  roubles  per  pood  (26s.  3d.  per  cwt.)  ;  cotton  yarns 
8-70  to  18  roubles  per  pood  (6|d. — Is.  Ofd.  per  Ib.)  according  to  count  &c.  ;  common  fabrics  pay  57| 
— 74  kopecks  per  funt  (Is.  4d. — Is.  8Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  and  better  goods,  74  kopecks  to  2-22J  roubles  (Is.  8jd.  to 
5s.  2Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  cotton  velvets,  95  kopecks  (2s.  2|d.  per  Ib.)  ;  tulles,  1-80  to  5-77J  roubles  (4s.  2|d.  to 
13s.  6J<1.  per  Ib.)  ;  lace,  4-72|— 10-12J  (lls.  Ofd.  to  £1  3s.  8|d.  per  Ib.)  ;  clothing,  3-24— 7'20  roubles  (7s.  7d. 
to  16s.  lOJd.  per  Ib.). 

Up  to  1881  raw  jute  was  admitted  free,  but  in  that  year  was  laid  under  an  impost  of  40  kopecks  per   Duties  on  Jutes. 
pood  (0-28d.  per  Ib.),  the  rate  on  jute  sacks  being  raised  at  the  same  time  from  30  kopecks  to  200  kop< 
(0-21  to  14d.  per  Ib.).     This  treatment  is  typical  of  the  methods  adopted  in  Russia  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  and  mercantile  problems.     The  jute  bag  is  cheaper  though  less  durable  than  one  of  flax  or  tow  ; 
and  for  the  former  reason  was  preferred  by  Russian  shippers,  so  that  the  weight  of  imported  bags  rose  from 
278,545  pood  in  1869—76  to  662,269  pood  in  1877—1881.     The  imposition  of  the  duty  caused  the  imports 
of  bags  to  fall  to  69,121  pood  the  first  year,  whilst  a  greater  demand  arose  for  raw  jute  to  be  manufactured 
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in  the  country,  the  imports  growing  from  100,000  roubles  (£10,000)  in  1884  to  1-9  million  (£190,000)  in  1888, 
or  nearly  twenty-fold.  To  minimise-  th.-  reaction  on  the  flax  bag  industry,  however,  the  1891  tariff  raised 
the  jute  duty  to  IUI  kopecks  per  pood  (0-41(1.  per  IK),  and  the  rate  on  bags  was  altered  to  260  kopecks  (1-82(1. 
per  IK). 

The  present  rales  of  duty  are  :— Raw  jute  108  kopecks  (7s.  Id.  per  cwt.)  :  yarns,  9-90  to  18  roubles  per 
pood  (7d.— Is.  Ofd.  per  Ib.)  ;  bags  and  coarse  cloth,  4-29  roubles  (3d.  per  IK)  ;  matting,  6-43^  roubles, 
(4Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  liner  cloths,  60  kopecks,  per  funt  (Is.  4|d.  per  IK). 

Flax  is  an  important  article  of  the  Russian  export  trade,  large  quantities  being  shipped  to  Germany 
(40  per  cent.).  England  (3S  per  cent.).  France  (12  per  cent.),  and  Belgium  (8  per  cent.).  In  1887  the  number 
of  factories  for  treating  flax  was  111!),  employing  39,421  hands,  and  turning  out  goods  to  the  value  of 
30J  million  roubles  (£3,000,000),  whilst  the  hemp  industry  was  carried  on  in  244  works  by  7,360  hands,  and 
produced  5-2  million  roubles  worth  £520,000  of  goods.  The  present  rates  of  duty  on  yarn  are  the  same  as 
for  jute,  whilst  fabrics  are  charged  4-29  kopecks  per  pood  (3d.  per  IK)  to  2-16  roubles  per  funt  (5s.  per  Ib.)  ; 
lace,  4-72J— 10-12J  roubles  per  funt  (11s.  to  £1  3s.  8d.  per  Ib.)  ;  and  clothing,  2-79—7-20  roubles  (6s.  6Jd.  to 
16s.  lOd.  per  Ib.). 

In  1887  about  300  silk  factories  were  at  work  in  Russia,  turning  out  goods  to  the  value  of  15  million 
rou  bles  ( 1  {  million  pounds  sterling)  per  annum.  Most  of  the  raw  material  (12  million  pood)  had  to  be  bought  abroad, 
although  in  several  provinces  there  was  a  native  silk  industry  which  exported  nearly  6  million  pood  of  raw 
silk,  a  good  deal  of  which  was  repurchased  in  a  semi-manufactured  state.  To  keep  out  foreign  silk  and  help 
Russian  silk  manufacturers  to  work  up  the  native  raw  silk,  the  duty  on  imported  dyed  silk  was  quadrupled 
in  1882,  doubled  again  in  1885,  and  increased  by  50  and  65  per  cent,  hi  1891.  The  present  duty  on  all  silk 
threads  is  64—80  roubles  per  pood  (3s.  6d. — 4s.  lid.  per  IK),  and  4J— 15'0  roubles  per  funt  (10s.  6d.  to 
£1  15s.  4d.  per  Ib.)  on  fabrics  and  clothing. 
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4._AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  1853  Austria  entered  into  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  the  German  Customs  Unon,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  England  and  France  out  of  their  joint  market ;  but  the  Prussian  treaty  with  France  in  1865,  whereby 
the  latter  country  obtained  the  "  most-favourecl-nation  "  treatment,  led  Austria  to  enter  into  the  1868  Con- 
vention with  Great  Britain,  lasting  until  the  close  of  the  seventies.  This  Convention  caused  the  Monarchy 
to  be  flooded  with  cheap  English  woollen  goods  for  a  time,  but  the  trade  rapidly  declined  owing  to  the  pool- 
quality  of  the  wares  ;  and  the  growing  shipments  of  American  foodstuffs  to  England  reduced  the  advantages 
of  that  market  to  the  Austrian  and  German  producer,  so  that  both  nations  turned  their  attention  to  tlie 
development  of  their  home  markets.  Tin*  altered  condition  of  affairs  led  to  the  Austria- Hungarian  tariff  of 
1878,  with  the  subsequent  modifications  of  1882  and  1887. 

The  duties  fixed  on  yarns  by  these  tariffs  amounted  to  8  to  20  florins  per  100  kilos  (3s.  -id.  to  8s.  1.1. 
per  cwt.),  the  maximum  being  afterwards  lowered  to  16  florins,  whilst  those  on  woollen  fabrics  ranged  from 
50  to  110  florins,  printed  woollens  paying  SO  florins,  laces  and  edgings  2<H)  florins,  carpets  12  to  50  florins,  felts 
12  to  80  florins,  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  85  florins.  Following  on  the  imposition  of  these  duties,  the  imports 
of  woollen  goods  declined  by  37 '8  per  cent,  between  1877  and  1888,  and  though  there  was  a  rise  of  40 '5  per 
cent,  in  the  imports  of  woollen  yarn,  the  imports  of  w-ool  rose  by  76'8  and  the  exports  of  woollen  yarn 
fabrics  increased  by  9  and  19'6  per  cent,  respectively.  In  1896  the  total  imports  of  woollens  amounted  to 
76,029,363  florins  (£6,335,780).  and  the  exports  to  31,679,815  florins  (£2,639,984),  the  excess  of  imports  beiiiii, 
therefore,  44,349,548  florins  (£3,695.796),  and  in  1900  these  figures  had  increased  to  82,147,040  florins 
(£6,845,586),  34,280,511  florins  (£2,856,709),  and  47,866,529  florins  (£3,988,877),  respectively. 

The  existing  tariff  admits  wool  free,  but  places  the  following  burdens  on  yarns  : — Mohair,  &e., 
3-57  kronen  per  100  kilos.  (Is.  6Jd.  per  cwt.)  ;  single  combed  yarns,  19-05  to  33-33  kronen  (8s.  to  14s.  l^d. 
per  cwt.),  according  to  count  ;  ble.ichc  1  on  !  jirinteJ  singles  2857  to  3333  kronen  (12s.  Id.  to  14s.  licl.); 
doubled,  38-10  kronen  (16s.  l£d.  per  cwt.).  Tissues  pay  119-05  kronen  (£2  10s.  5d.  per  cwt.)  for  heavy 
goods,  and  190-48  kronen  (£4  Os.  8d.  per  cwt.)  for  light  goods,  the  lightest  of  all  paying  261-90  kronen 
(£5  10s.  lid.  per  cwt.)  ;  velvets,  202-48  kronen  (£4  5s.  9d.  per  cwt.)  ;  hosiery  and  gloves  the  same  ; 
embroidered  tissues  and  shawls  476-19  kronen  to  535-72  kronen  (£10  Is.  8d.  to  £11  6s.  lid.  per  cwt.). 

In  1903  a  new  tariff  was  drawn  up,  in  view  of  the  approaching  termination  of  existing  commercial 
treaties  ;  and  the  rates  in  this  tariff  are  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  7J  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
woollens  therein  mentioned,  whilst  the  duties  on  dyed  worsted  yarns  are  advanced  -^d.  to  Jd.  per  Ib.,  and 
considerable  increases  are  made  in  the  rates  on  yarns  made  up  for  retail  sale.  Owing  to  an  alteration  in  the 
classification  of  piece  goods,  too,  the  new  tariff  is  calculated  to  greatly  restrict  English  shipments  of  these 
goods. 

The   rates   on   singles  yarn,   up   to   Xo.    CO,   are    16   to   14   florins   per   100   kil.    (1    florin  per  100 

kilos   equal    Is.    per   cwt.),    above   No.    60,    12   florins  ;   doubled   yarns,    8    to    16   and    12   florins  ;    d3'cd 

12    to    20    florins  ;    three-ply    twist    24    florins  ;    yarns    prepared    for    retail    sale    35    florins.      On 

cotton   fabrics   the    dunes    \ary   according   to    quality,    plain   common    tissues    being   rated   at    32   to    60 

florins  ;    figured   goods   40    to    70    florins,    close   woven   50   to    80   florins,    fine   goods    70    to    100    florins, 

fine  140  florins,  printed  cottons  60  to  80  florins,  curtains  150  florins,  lace  225  florins,  \elvet 
s.'i  florins,  hosiery  75  florins.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  spinning  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  following  ten  years,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  increased  95J  per  cent.,  whilst  the  imports  of  cotton  yarns 
fell  off  by  28'8  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  of  these  latter  goods  rose  87'7  per  cent.'  In  the  case  of  fabrics  there 


was  an  increase  both  ways,  the  imports  rising  by  21  per  cent,  and  the  exports  by  17'2  per  cent.  In  1896 
the  total  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  had  grown  to  71,545,023  florins  (£5,962,085),  and  in  I'loo  |.i 
92,755,096  florins  (£7,729,591),  the  exports  being  respectively  10,174,755  florins  (£847,896)  and  10,778,526 
florins  (£898,210),  so  that  in  the  latter  year  tho  excess  of  imports  over  exports  had  increased  to  81,976,570 
florins  (£6,831,381). 

The  alterations  in  rates  made  by  the  draft  tariff  of  1903  were  designed  to  encourage  home  spinners   Objects  of 
in  the  production  of  high-count  yarns,  being  an  advance  of  Jd.  to  £d.  per  Ib.  on  50's  to  60's,  and  jd.  per  Ib.   Changes, 
on  61's  to  70's.     There  are  also  surtaxes  for  bleached,  mercerised  or  dyed  yarns.     So  far  as  cotton  fabrics  are 
concerned,  the  increases  are  from  19  to  27  per  cent,  on  existing  rates  for  plain  and  twilled  goods,  and  14|  to 
24  per  cent,  on  figured  goods — sufficient  to  kill  the  small  trade  still  done  in  English  fabrics.     On  bleached, 
dyed  and  printed  cottons  the  advances  are  2  to  9  per  cent,  on  existing  rates  (14  to  33  per  cent). 

The  linen  industry  is  a  branch  of  special  importance  in  Austria-Hungary,  since  it  is  the  only  textile 
trade  in  which  the  exports  exceed  the  imports.  The  duties  on  yarn  vary  from  1'5  to  5  florins  per  100  kilos,  but 
t  hesc  rates  apply  only  to  single  yarn,  twist  paying  18  florins,  and  yarns  prepared  for  retail  sale  18  to  35  florins. 
In  fabrics  plain  linen  or  drill  is  rated  at  6  to  80  florins,  according  to  fineness  and  quality,  battiste  and  gauze 
at  120  florins,  laces  and  edgings  at  300  florins,  and  embroidered  tissues  at  200  florins.  The  imposition  of  these 
duties  checked  the  imports  to  a  large  extent,  the  decrease  between  1877  and  1888  being  7'6  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  yarns,  68'6  6  per  cent,  in  sailcloth  and  90'8  per  cent,  in  linen  goods.  The  exports  of  linen  yarns  rose  by 
16-3  per  cent.,  but  linen  goods  fell  off  by  59'5  per  cent.  In  ]  896  the  imports  totalled  10,501,801  florins  (£875,150) 
and  the  exports  16,579,759  florins  (£1,381,646),  the  latter  thus  showing  asurplus  of  6,077,958  florins  (£506,496), 
but  in  1900  this  surplus  was  reduced  to  4,027,685  florins  (£335,640),  though  the  volume  of  exports  had  increased 
to  18,496,713  florins  (£1,541,393).  One  of  the  favourite  arguments  urged  by  the  supporters  of  a  commercial 
union  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  is  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  linen  industry 
by  opening  up  cheap  routes  to  the  northern  ports  for  shipment  to  extra-European  countries. 

Unbleached  silk  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  though  if  bleached  or  dyed  it  is  charged  35  florins  per  100  kilos.  Duties  on  Silks. 
the  same  as  silk  thread  of  all  kinds.  Fabrics  of  very  coarse,  common  silk  pay  only  24  florins,  but  all  others 
are  rated  at  200  to  400  florins,  and  half-silks  at  225  to  300  florins.  In  the  decade  following  the  tariff  the 
imports  of  raw  silk  increased  by  29'2  per  cent.,  but  manufactured  goods  declined  by  31'4  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  exports  of  these  latter  rose  by  as  much  as  201 '3  per  cent.  From  1896  to  1900  the  exports  showed  a  fairly 
regular  growth  from  15,467,835  florins  (£1.288,986)  to  18,040,805  florins  (£1,503,400),  though  the  imports 
increased  still  more,  namely,  from  32,655,010  florins  (£2,721,250),  to  36,548,650  florins  (£3,045,721),  the  excess 
of  the  latter  being,  therefore,  18,507,845  florins  (£1,542,320). 

Jute  yarns  are  made  to  pay  a  duty  of  1-5  to  5  florins  per  100  kilos.,  and  jute  cloth  6  to  40  florins.    Duties  on  Jutes. 
These  rates  would  appear  to  have  stopped  the  importation   of  either  yarns   or  cloth,   since   there  is   no 
mention  of  them  in  the  returns  for    1877-88,    though  the    imports  of  raw  jute  in  that  period     increased 
by  540'2  per  cent.       On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  jute  manufactures  is  on  the  increase,  the  value    Effect  on  Imports 
of  the  exports  having  risen  from  402,492    florins  (£33,541)  in   1896  to  810,803  florins  (£67,484)  in  1900.    and  Exports. 
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5.  -ITALY. 

Previous  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  the  various  States  levied  heavy,  and  in  many  cases   prohibitive    Early  Policy.  270 

duties  on  imported  articles  of  all  kinds  ;  but  these  were  all  abolished  under  the  Cavour  regime,  which 
inaugurated  a  moderated  free  trade  policy  with  a  tendency  to  favour  France.  The  result  of  this  change 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  imported  manufactures,  and  a  diminution  in  the  export  of  the  same 
goods  of  home  production.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Sicily,  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  in  I860  were  to  the  value 
of  9,000,000  francs,  but  increased  to  22,575.000  francs  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1861  :  and  similarly  the 
imports  of  linen  goods  rose  from  975,000  francs  to  2,575,000  francs  in  the  same  period.  No  figures  are 
available  for  the  exports  earlier  than  1863.  but  between  that  year  and  1869  the  shipments  of  raw  silk  from 
Italy  Ml  from  224  million  francs  to  105  million,  and  of  silk  goods  from  ;V8  million  francs  to  3'1  million  in 
two  years  (1863-1865).  In  this  latter  period,  too,  the  exports  of  cotton  yarns  declined  from  666,000  francs 
to  271,000  francs,  and  these  of  cotton  fabrics  from  843,000  francs  to  580,000  francs.  In  succeeding  years 
the  constantly  recurring  dericits  in  the  annual  budget,  led  to  numerous  tariff  changes,  but.  owing  to  the 
•  1  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  conditions,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1870  to  con- 
sider the  whole  iiue.--.tion  of  tariff  reform.  This  Commission  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  protective  system, 
and  a  new  tariff  (which  passed  into  law  in  1878)  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  incidence 
of  rates  on  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  which  previously  were,  in  many  cases,  subject  to 
higher  duties  than  the  fully  manufactured  products.  At  the  same  time,  an  improved  system  of  classifica- 
tion was  adopted,  in  order  to  facilitate  home  production  of  better  class  goods  ;  and  the  tariff  standards  wore 
devised  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  production  in  the  various  industries. 

Even  this  measure  was  found  lacking  in  finality,  the  new  tariff  not  sufficing  either  to  cope  with  the 
Budget  deficits  or  to  afford  the  protection  felt  necessary  for  home  industries  in  face  of  the  similar  policy 
already  adopted  by  other  European  nations  ;  and  the  result  of  these  considerations  was  the  tariff  of  1887, 
a  measure  of  a  frankly  protective  character. 

Thouph  the  woollen  manufacturing  industry  is  one  r.f  the  oldest  in  Italy,  it  is  ehieily  pursued  on  a    The  Woollen  271 

small  scale,  so  that  accurate  figures  of  ll\e  production  are  difficult  to  obtain.      That  it  is  only  able  to  supply    Industry. 
a  portion  r.f  the  home  demand,  however,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1879  the  imports  of  woollen  fabrics 
amounted  to  3,432,400  kilos.,  though  the  duty  placed  on  these  fabrics  by  the  1878  tariff  was  200  lire  per  100 
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kilos.,  blenched  yarns  at  the  same  time  paying  90  lire.  The  tariff  of  1887  raised  these  rates  to  250  and  6 
lire  respectively.  The  imposition  of  the  higher  duty  did  not  check  the  import  trade  in  yarns  at  least,  the  figure 
increasing  from  913,900  kilos,  in  1887,  to  1,143,300  kilos,  in  1890  ;  but,  since  the  imports  of  woollen  fabrics  in 
the  same  period  fell  from  <i.  132.40O  kilns,  to  4,119,11X1  kilo--.,  tlu  home  weaving  industry  would  appear  to 
have  improved.  At  the  present  time  the  rates  on  unbleached  carded  yarns  are  45  to  55  lire  per  100  kilos. 
(2d.  to  2jjd.) according  to  count,  with  surtaxesof  17  to  25  lire  (|d.  to  Id. per  Ib.)  for  dyed  and  twisted  yarns, 
and  20  per  cent,  on  bleached  yarns.  Combed  yarns  pay  60  to  75  lire  (2Jd.  to  3Jd.  per  Ib.),  with  correspond- 
ing surtaxes.  Fabrics  of  carded  wool  are  rated  at  125  to  160  lire  (e^5^.  to  7d.  per  Ib.), and  worsteds  190  to 
250  lire  (8Jd.  to  10£d.  per  Ib.)  ;  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  220  to  330  lire  (9d.  to  Is.  2|d.  perlb.)  ;  brocaded 
and  embroidered  tissues  40  to  200  lire  (IJd.  to  8Jd.  per  Ib.)  surtax  ;  lace  700  lire  (2s.  6jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  tulles 
500  lire  (Is.  9Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  blankets  60  to  100  lire  (2jfd.  to  4fd.  per  Ib.)  ;  and  clothing  a  surtax  of  35  per  cent. 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the  Italian  cotton  industry  made  some  progress,  though  not  commen- 
surate with  the  increased  consumption,  so  that  the  imports  of  yarns  and  fabrics  steadily  grew.  The  number 
of  spindles  at  work  in  1862-65  has  been  estimated  at  450,000,  increasing  to  700,000  in  1877.  Nevertheless,  the 
imports  of  yarn  grew  from  4,431,000  kilos,  in  1863  to  12,888,500  kilos,  in  1877,  and  the  fabrics  from  6,540.600 
kilos,  to  11,606,100  kilos.  The  1878  tariff  raised  the  duties  on  cotton  yarns  from  15  to  3(1  lire  to  18  to  60  lire 
per  100  kilos,  (seven  classes).  The  effect  of  this  increase  was  to  lessen  the  imports,  which  fell  from  an  average 
of  11,654,100  kilos,  in  1874-78,  to  4,754,300  kilos,  in  1887;  and  this  result  was  intensified  by  the  further 
addition  to  the  duties  in  1887,  so  that  by  1890  only  2,900,300  kilos,  were  imported.  The  present  rates  arc 
18  to  60  lire  (fd.  to  2£d.  per  Ib.),  with  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent,  for  bleached  yarns,  one  of  25  lire  (Id. 
per  Ib.)  for  dyed  yarn,  an  extra  17  lire  (Jd.  per  Ib.)  on  twisted  yarn,  and  15  per  cent,  additional  on 
warped  yarns,  whilst  sewing  thread,  prepared  for  retail  sale,  pays  110  lire  per  100  kilos.  (4fd.  per  Ib.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  imposed  on  cotton  fabrics  by  the  1878  tariff  (90  lire  per  100  kilos.) 
proved  insufficient  to  protect  the  weavers,  and  the  imports  continued  to  increase,  both  in  actual  volume 
and  per  head  of  population  (11,076,700  kilos,  in  1875  to  16,989,100  kilos,  in  1887).  By  the  1887  tariff 
the  duties  were  increased  to  120  lire,  and  this  caused  an  immediate  fall  in  the  imports  to  8,424,400  kilos.  That 
this  shrinkage  was  not  due  to  any  diminution  in  the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  raw  eotton  increased  progressively  from  1878  to  1890,  the  figures 
for  these  two  years  being  22,522,500  kilos,  and  83,  677,100  kilos,  respectively  ;  whilst  up  to  1885  the  number 
of  spindles  running  had  grown  to  about  1,800,000,  thus  clearly  indicating  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tariff 
on  the  home  industry.  The  present  rates  on  cotton  fabrics  run  from  62  to  126  lire  (2|d.  to  5Jd.  per  Ib.);  on 
plain  unbleached  goods  with  surtaxes  of  20  lire  (7s.  8d.  per  Ib.);  on  figured  or  damask  goods,  40  lire  (Ifd. 
per  Ib.)  on  brocades  ;  whilst  bleached  plain  goods  pay  74  to  151-20  lire  (3Jd.  to  6^d.  per  Ib.),  with  corre- 
sponding surtaxes.  The  duties  on  printed  cottons  are  66-50  to  70  lire  (2|d.  to  3d.  per  Ib.),  in  addition  to 
the  rates  levied  on  bleached  fabrics  ;  curtains  pay  470  to  520  lire  (Is.  8|d.  to  Is.  lOJd.  per  Ib.)  ;  muslins 
200  to  310  lire  (8fd.  Is.  IJd.  per  Ib.),  plus  surtaxes  on  special  qualities  ;  cotton  velvets  114  to  235  lire  (5d. 
to  10 Jd.  per  Ib.)  ;  lace  500  to  700  lire  (Is.  9|d.  to  2s.  GJd.  per  Ib.)  ;  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  150  to  225  lire 
(6|  to  9fd.  per  Ib.). 

Italy  has  long  been  a  considerable  producer  of  flax  and  hemp,  but  until  the  eighties  the  industry  was 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  there  being  in  1876  only  50,149  spindles  at  work,  with  624  power  looms  and  4,864 
hand  looms  running  in  factories.  Out  of  the  circa  47,000  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  grown  in  the  country,  only 
about  12,000  tons  were  consumed,  the  rest  being  available  for  export.  On  the  other  hand,  4,472,500  kilos. 
of  flax  and  hemp  yarns  (mostly  high  numbers),  and  1,692,300  kilos,  of  fabrics  were,  imported  in  1878.  The 
new  tariff  of  that  year  levied  duties  of  1 1  '50  lire  on  the  yarns  and  23'10  to  57'75  lire  on  fabrics  :  but  these  rates 
failed  to  stimulate  the  home  industry,  for  even  in  1887,  the  imports  of  flax  and  hemp  yarn  amounted  to 
9,955,500  kilos.,  whilst  the  exports  of  raw  hemp  had  grown  to  34,325,500  tons,  whilst  the  area  under  hemp 
cultivation  had  considerably  declined  (from  134,071  hectares  to  119,403  hectares).  The  system  of  rating  for 
duty  at  that  time  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  no  distinction  was  drawn  between  coarse  and  fine  yarns,  so 
that  the  duty  amounted  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  value  on  low  numbers,  but  only  to  1  per  cent,  on  the  higher 
counts,  a  circumstance  naturally  leading  to  the  predominance  of  fine  yarn  among  the  imports,  and  thus 
retarding  improvements  in  the  home  industry. 

Consequently,  in  framing  the  1S87  tariff,  prevision  was  made  for  dividing  the  yarns  into  classes,  and 
rating  them  at  11*60  to  28  lire  according  to  quality.  This  change  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  imports,  which 
progressively  declined  to  5,565,800  kilos,  in  1890.  Under  the  same  tariff  the  duties  on  fla>.  and  hemp  fabric 
were  raised  from  23'10  to  57'75  lire,  to  25  to  122  lire,  and  this  measure  was  followed  by  the  same 
result  as  in  the  case  of  yarns,  the  imports  sinking  from  2,990,200  kilor..  in  1886  to  1,285,600  kilos.-  in 
ISt'O,  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  exports  of  such  goods  increased  from  501.400  kilos,  to  1.427,600 
kilos.  The  existing  rates  on  flax  and  hemp  yarns  are  14  to  28  lire  (fd.  to  l£d.  per  Ib.)  unbleached,  and 
17-50  to  22  lire  (Jd.  to  6d.  per  Ib.)  bleached,  with  surtaxes  of  17  lire  (Jd.  per  Ib.)  on  twisted  yarns,  and 
25  lire  (Id.  per  Ib.)  on  dyed  yarns.  Linens  are  now  charged  25  to  238  lire  (Id.  to  lOfd.  per  11>.),  according 
to  quality,  with  surtaxes  of  20  to  200  lire  (Jd.  to  8Jd.  per  Ib.)  on  bleached,  dyed,  printed  and  embroidered 
fabrics,  whilst  hemp  tissues  pay  the  same  as  linens  according  to  quality  ;  hoisery  is  rated  at  110  to  195  lire 
(4fd.  to  8|<1.  per  Ib.),  and  tulle  and  curtains  at  700  lire  per  100  kilos.  (2s.  6Jd.  per  Ib.). 

Though  a  large  producer  of  ra\v  silk.  Italy  Ins  been  content  to  leave  the  manufacturing  industry 
chiefly  in  other  hands.  In  1863  there  were  62,376  pans  in  work,  producing  two  million  kilos,  of  raw  silk. 
In  1883  the  weight  of  cocoons  produced  l>\  H.259  growers  amounted  to  42,221  tons,  yieldingabout  three  million 
kilos,  of  raw  silk.  To  deal  with  this  quantity,  (io.noo  steam-heated  and  30.ooo  lite-heated  pans  were  in  work, 
the  silk  being  wound  by  means  of  over  two  million  reels  and  24,100  tine  spindles,  finding  occupation  for  about 
75,000  hands.  The  manufacturing  industry  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  development,  for  while  the  surplus 


of  exported  raw  silk  amounted  to  over  3i  million  kilos.,  in  1887,  the  surplus  of  imported  silk  goods  was  305,151 
kilos.,  the  number  of  silk  looms  in  the  country  bt'ing  only  about  13,000,  at;  compared  with  70,000  in  Germany, 
and  120,000  in  France  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  duties  levied  on  silk  fabrics  by  the  1878  tariff  Amounted 
to  500  to  600  lire  per  KM)  kilos.,  and  these  were  raised  in  1887  to  700  to  1300  lire,  the  present,  rules  being 
9  to  18  lire  per  kilo.  (3s.  3|d.  to  6s.  6J-d.  per  lb.),  with  surtaxes  of  2  to  5  lire  (8|d.  to  Is.  9Jd.  per  Ib.)  on 
special  classes. 

6.— BELGIUM. 

For  several  years,  after  separating  from  Holland  in  1830,  Belgium  retained  the  tariff  law  of  1822,  Early  Tariff 
which  was  reciprocal  rather  than  protectionist,  the  rates  of  duty  averaging  only  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  •  but  Policy. 
in  1834  a  strong  protectionist  wave  set  in,  and  the  rate  of  1J  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  flax  hemp  and  tow  fabrics 
was  replaced  by  a  specific  duty  ten-fold  heavier.  However,  up  to  1840,  little  further  advance  along  the  same 
lines  was  made  ;  but  in  the  latter  year,  as  the  result  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  industrial  and 
commercial  condition  of  the  country,  a  new  tariff  was  established,  with  increased  duties  on  textiles  and 
other  articles.  Two  years  later  the  Flax  Convention  was  concluded  with  France,  just  after  that  country 
had  imposed  a  quasi  prohibitive  tariff  on  foreign  flax  yarns  and  fabrics  (for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  tide 
of  English  competition).  This  measure  alarmed  the  flax  industry  in  Flanders,  which  was  doing  a  large  trade 
with  France,  despite  the  already  high  tariff ;  and  therefore  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  duties  to  the  former  level.  This  endeavour  was  successful,  and  the  further  concession  was  secured  of 
certain  advantages  to  Belgium  in  the  event  of  any  future  reduction  in  the  French  tariff.  On  the  other  hand, 
Belgium  agreed  to  impose  duties  on  flax  and  hemp  yarns  and  fabrics,  on  its  other  frontiers,  at  the  French  rate, 
a  condition  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Zollverein.  This  convention,  however,  was  superseded  in  1845  by 
a  new  treaty,  in  which  the  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  goods  admissible  into  France  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention were  limited  to  a  certain  figure,  any  excess  being  liable  to  higher  duties.  The  margin  fixed  was  so 
large  that  it  was  not  exceeded  during  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  in  1844,  a  treaty  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  Zollverein,  asssuring  to  the  latter  the  same  concessions  which  had  been  accorded  to  France, 
and  in  return  for  these  Belgium  obtained  favourable  terms  for  the  importation  of  German  wool  as  a  raw 
material  for  her  woollen  industry. 

However,  by  1850,  public  opinion  had  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  free  trade  movement,  which  The  Free  Trade 
spread  rapidly  during  the  next  few  years,  so  that  by  1859  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Flemish  Tariff,  1 856. 
spinners  and  weavers,  had  given  their  adherence  to  the  cause.  All  the  remaining  differential  djaties  were 
abolished  in  1856,  and  by  the  time  the  commercial  convention  with  France  came  up  for  renewal,  Belgium 
was  ripe  for  a  liberal  tariff  reform,  though  the  import  duties  were  still  retained  so  that  she  might  have 
concessions  to  offer  to  France  in  the  shape  of  reductions.  Certain  textiles  were  at  that  time  burdened  by 
prohibitory  rates  in  the  French  tariff,  and  the  reduction  of  these  rates  formed  an  important  factor  in  the 
negotiations.  Finally,  France  conceded  reductions  on  flax  yarns,  and  gave  more  favourable  terms  in  respect 
of  fabrics  than  under  the  1854  treaty,  the  restrictions  as  to  maximum  quantity  being  also  withdrawn,  as  well 
as  the  clause  regarding  the  Belgian  duties  on  other  frontiers.  Furthermore,  fabrics  woven  in  Belgium  from 
foreign  yarns  were  considered  as  of  Belgian  origin.  Reductions  were  likewise  granted  on  woollen  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  Belgium  agreed  to  admit  French  yarns  of  flax,  hemp  or  jute  at  10  to  20  francs  per 
100  kilos.  (4s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.),  and  15  to  30  francs  (6  to  12s.  per  cwt.)  for  twist  and  dyed  yarns.  Wool 
yarns  were  rated  at  2(1  to  30  francs  (8s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.),  and  cotton  yarns  at  15  to  20  francs  (6s.  to  20s.  per 
cwt.)  according  to  count.  At  the  same  time,  the  previous  prohibitive  duties  on  linens  were  reduced  to  15  per 
rent,  ad  valorem ;  woollens  to  20  per  cent.  ad.  valorem,  and  cottons  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  treaty 
also  included  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

In  the  following  year  (1862)  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  concessions  that    Anglo-Belgium 
had  been  accorded  to  France,  except  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  was    Treaty    1862. 
postponed  for  two  years  in  order  to  satisfy  tho  Belgian  producers.     Analogous  reductions  were  granted  to 
Holland  in  the  1863  treaty,  and  to  the  Zollverein  in  1865,  a  number  of  other  treaties,   all  stipulating  the 
most-favoured-nation  treatment,  being  entered  into  about  the  same  time. 

The  ensuing  decade  was  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  Belgium,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  improvement  was  actually  due  to  free  trade. 

The  next  tariff  legislation  was  in  1875,  when  the  import  duties  on  yarns  of  flax,  hemp  and  jute  were  The  1875  Tariff. 
abolished,  but  in  1882  Belgium  had  to  face  the  protectionist  attitude  of  France,  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty, 
the  latter  country  having,  in  the  meantime,  drawn  up  an  increased  general  tariff,  and  evinced  a  disinclination 
to  give  any  concessions  beyond  the  terms  of  the  old  tariff  of  1861.  In  this  new  tariff  the  duties  on  flax  yarns 
were  raised  24  per  cent.,  and  though  Belgium  succeeded  in  getting  this  reduced  to  the  1861  level,  a  novel 
method  of  classification  was  introduced  which  heightened  the  burden  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  same  applied  to 
linens,  cottons  and  woollens.  The  discussion  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  was  long  and  animated,  the  opinion 
being  freely  expressed  that  free  trade  without  reciprocity  was  a  swindle.  The  general  feeling  was  one  of 
regret  that  Belgium  had  not,  like  France,  a  high  general  tariff,  which  could  be  used  as  a  lever  in  negotiations 
and  that  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  law  of  the  strongest. 

On  the  return  of  the  Catholic  party  to  power  in  1884,  protection  again  came  to  the  front,  though  up 
to  1891  no  further  tariff  legislation  of  importance  was  effected. 

The  present  import  duties  on  woollen  varns  are:   carded,  5  francs  per  100  kilos.  (2s.  per  cwt.);  combed,    Duties  on 
15  to  25  francs  (6s.  to  10s.  per  cwt.);    Llama  and  similar  materials,  5  francs  (2s.  per  cwt.),  whilst  yarns    Woollens, 
prepared  for  sale  pay  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     Woollen  fabrics,  lace,  carpets,  embroideries,  &c.,  are  charged 
5  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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t'ndycd  yarn  up  to  metric  No.  65  pays  10  to  20  francs  (4s.  to  8s.  per  cut.)  according  to  count, 
but  all  higher  Nos.  arc  admitted  at  .">  francs  (2s.  per  cwt.).  Dyed  and  warped  yarns  pay  l."i  In  '2~t  francs 
(6s.  to  Ids.  per  cwt.).  i:p  (o  the  same  No.,  and  5  francs  (2s.  p"i  cwt.]  hryond.  The  finest  counts  of  yarn 
prepared  for  retail  sale  pay  10  francs  (4s.  per  cwt.).  others  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ordinary  cotton  fabrjc^ 
are  divided  into  \'2  suli-elasses.  according  to  weave  and  the  number  of  threads  in  a  square  of  5  mm.  fide. 
the  rates  ranging  from  35  to  120  francs  per  100  kilos.  (14s.  to  48s.  per  cwt.).  Cotton  velvets  are  rated  at 
75  to  95  francs  (30s.  to  38s.  per  cwt.):  moleskins,  Ac.,  at  50  to  70  francs  (20s.  to  28s.  per  cwt.);  and  other 

at  10  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Except  yarns  prepared  for  retail  sale,  which  pay  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  all  flax  and  hemp  yarns  arc 
admitted  fire,  'w'.iii  one  ral-d  at  10  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  according  to  quality. 

These  are  rated  the  same  as  ilax  and  linen. 

All  kinds  of  silk  yarns  and  thread  are  admitted  free,  as  also  are  hand- made  lace  and  net,  but  other 
silk  fabrics  p-y  15  to  20  per  cent,  at!  valorem. 


97Q      Early  Tariff 
Policy. 


Trade. 


7.— HOLLAND. 

Prom  the  date  of  the  Belgian  revolt  (1830)  the  tendency  of  Holland's  cemmercial  policy  was 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  in  1862  the  import  duties  on  raw  materials  were  removed,  those  on  semi- 
manfuactured  articles  being  reduced  to  2  to  3  per  cent.,  and  on  manufactured  goods  to  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Finally,  the  rates  on  semi-manufactured  goods  (yarns,  threads,  &c.)  were  abolished  in  1877. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  local  cotton  industry  was  protected  by  a  differential  tariff  of  25  per 
cent,  against  foreign  manufactures  ;  Duich  goods  being  admitted  free  uniil  the  objection  raised  by  England, 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  London  (1824),  caused  the  levying  of  a  12i  per  cent,  duty  on  Dutch  goods  in 
subsequent  years;  these  duties  were  lowered,  with  the  idea  of  combating  England's  shipments  of  cottons 
by  tree  trade,  until  in  1869  the  differential  duty  did  not  exceed'6  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  Dutch  shipments 
of  cotton  goods  increased  progressively  with  the  lowering  of  the  duties,  rising  from  38  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cotton  imports  when  the  duty  was  12|  per  cent,  to  43  per  cent,  on  this  being  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  In 
woollens,  even  greater  success  was  obtained,  the  shipments  to  the  free  market i  of  Great  Britain,  British 
India,  Japan  and  China  increasing  ten-fold  between  1863  and  1870.  Finally,  in  1872,  the  differential  duties 
were  replaced  by  a  uniform  duty  of  6  per  cent.,  raised  to  10  per  cent,  in  1885. 


8.— UNITED  STATES. 

280       Early  Tariff  The  earliest  import  duties  levied  by  the  United  States  averaged  only  8i  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 

Policy.  were  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  revenue  purposes,  the  manufacturing  industries  1  icing  insignificant.     Owing, 

however,  to  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the  retaliatory  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse 
Law  of  1807,  external  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  were  cut  off  and  a  number  of  home  industries  were 
founded  to  supply  the  deficiency.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Embargo  Law  and  the  war  these  industries 
flourished,  but  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  rendered  some  form  of  protection  necessary,  in  order 
to  foster  the  industries  so  that  the  nation  might  retain  its  manufacturing  independence  in  the  event  of  future 
wars.  Accordingly,  the  Act  of  1816  imposed  the  following  duties  on  textiles : — Wool,  15  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  ;  woollen  manufactures,  25  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  cotton,  3  cents  per  Ib.  ,  cotton  manu- 
factures, 25  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  laces,  7i  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  hemp.  $1.50  per  cwt.  ,  sail  cloth, 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  clothing,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Duties  on  The  crisis   of    1819  changed  the  conditions  of    the  textile  industries,  which    gradually  increased   in 

Textiles.  importance,  until  in  1824  the  manufacturers  succeeded  in  getting  the  duties  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

the  "home  market."  Further  increases  were  made  until,  by  the  Act  of  1828.  the  duties  reached  30  to 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  raw  wool,  40  to  45  per  cent,  on  woollens,  35  per  cent,  on  blankets, 
50  per  cent,  on  clothing,  30  to  70  cents  per  square  yard  on  carpets,  25  per  cent,  on  hemp  and  flax  goods, 
and  the  same  on  cottons.  The  growing  surplus,  however,  within  the  next  few  years  led  to  reductions,  until 
by  1833  the  duties  had  reverted  to  the  level  of  1824,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  gradual  reduction  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  by  1842.  In  the  latter  year  a  new  Act  was  passed,  it-storing  the  duties  on 
woollens  ;  but  in  1844,  the  accession  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  inaugurated  a  "  revenue  tariff," 
though  wool  and  woollen  goods  were  still  taxed  20  to  30  per  cent.  During  the  next  eleven  years.  1  he- 
surplus  revenue,  increased  considerably,  and  a  further  reduction  in  duties  was  made,  the  maximum  being 
fixed  at  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whilst  wool  under  20  cents  per  Ib.  was  admitted  free.  A  few  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  1857  Act,  however,  another  crisis  occurred,  and  the  continued  loss  of  revenue  entailed 
the  remodelling  of  the  tariff,  the  various  proposals  on  this  account  finally  crystallising  into  the  Morrill  tariff 
of  1861.  The  chief  features  of  this  Act,  from  the  textile  point  of  view,  were  the  re-imposition  of  the 
wool  tax  on  a  graduated  scale  (wool  costing  less  than  18  cents  per  Ib.  paying  5  per  cent,  ad  valoniu. 
that  costing  18  to  24  cents  being  charged  3  cents  per  Ib.,  and  all  more  expensive  grades  9  cents  per  Ib.) ; 
and  the  addition  of  a  surtax  of  12  cents  per  Ib.  to  the  25  per  cent,  ud  n/lnnni  duty  on  woollens,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  increased  tax  on  wool.  The  war  tariff  of  the  same  year  left  the  duties  on  textiles 
unchanged,  but  rates  were  increased  in  1862  and  1863  ;  and  the  great  accession  of  internal  taxation  in  1864 
led  to  the  framing  of  the  Mc.rrill  tariff  as  a  measure  of  compensation.  By  this  Act.  (he  rate  on  wool  was 
raised  to  L'II  pei  .<  nt.  mi  ,-nl:.r<m  for  the  cheaper  sorts,  and  an  addition  of  lo  per  cent,  was  levied  on  the 
better  qualities.  Manufactured  woollens  were  made  to  pay  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  plus  24  cents  per  Ib., 
and  yarns  and  blankets  20  to  30  per  cent,  plus  12  to  24  cents  per  Ib.  The  establishment  of  this  tariff 
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formed  the  basis  of  the  modern  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  gradually 

adapting  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  high  tariff,  whilst    the  people  generally  recognised  the  advantages  of 

a  policy  of  commercial  stability.     At  the  same  time,  existing  industries  were  fostered  and  new  ones  created, 

so  that,  notwithstanding  attempts  made   from  time  to  time  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  the 

tendency  has  been  of  an  opposite  character,  e  \iept  in  respect  of  purely  revenue  articles.     Thus,  when  the    Differentiation  of 

stimulus  given  by  the  Civil  war  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  had  subsided,  the  interests   of   the    Woollen  Goods 

manufacturer^!  and  wool  growers  were  furthered  by  the  introduction  of  the    Woollens  Bill  of  1867,  which 

divided  the  duty  on  wool  into  three  classes  : — (1)  Carpet  wool,  value  12  cents  per  lb.,  paid  3  cents  per  Ib.  ; 

above  12  rents,  (i  cents  per  lb.    (2)  Combing  wool,  value  up  to  32  cents  per  lb.,  paid  10  cents  per  lb..  plus 

11  per  cent.     (3)  Combing  wool,  value  over  32  cents  per  lb.,  paid  12  cents  per  lb.,  plus  10  per  cent.     This 

Bill  practically  doubled  the  duty  payable  on  imported  wool,  the  bulk  of  this  material  used  in  the  States  being 

worth  18  to  24  cents  per  lb.,  and  paying,  under  the  old  schedule,  only  6  cents  per  lb.     To  compensate  the 

woollen  manufacturers  for  this  increase,  the  rate  on  woollens  was  raised  to   50   cents,   plus  35  per  cent., 

that  on  carpets  to  70  cents  per  yard,  plus  35  per  cent,  and  on  clothing  to  50  cents  per  lb.  plus  50  per  cent. 

From  this  period  up  to  1872,  no  alteration  took  place,  and  even  the  10  per  cent,  reduction  on  1872— 189P, 
textiles,  provided  by  the  Dawes  Bill  of  the  last  named  year,  only  lasted  until  the  spring  of  1875,  the 
repeal  of  the  measure  being  necessitated  by  the  falling  revenue ;  and  matters  continued  on  the  old  footing 
until  1883.  In  that  year,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  was  removed,  and  the  rates  on  clothing  a,nd  combing 
wools  were  fixed  at  10  cents  and  12  cents  per  lb.  At  the  same  time  the  apparent  reduction  was  almost 
neutralised  by  changing  the  line  of  division  from  32  to  30  cents  per  lb.,  so  that  the  duty  remained 
practically  prohibitory  as  far  as  the  cheap  wools  consumed  in  the  States  were  concerned.  The  rates  on 
carpet  wool  were  changed  to  2.'  to  15  cents  per  lb.  according  to  quality.  To  compensate  for  the  slight 
reduction,  the  duty  on  most  woollen  goods  was  lowered  from  35  per  cent,  plus  50  cents  a  lb.  to  35  per 
cent,  plus  35  cents  a  lb.,  but  the  rate  on  fine  dress  goods  was  raised  from  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

Once  again  the  growing  surplus  in  the  Treasury  indicated  the  necessity  for  reformed  .taxation,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Mills  Bill  to  put  raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles ;  but  the  Republican  party  defended  the  protective  duties,  arguing 
that  any  reductions  made  should  be  in  respect  of  internal  taxation,  and  introduced  an  opposing  Bill, 
which  was  dropped,  only  to  be  revived  in  an  amended  form  as  the  McKinley  tariff. 

The   object    of    the    McKinley   tariff,   introduced    in    1890,    was    to    lower    the    import  duties    on    McKinley  Tariff.  282 

articles  not  produced  in  the  States,  or  produced  so  cheaply  that  they  need  not  fear  European  competition  ; 
and  to  raise  the  duties  relating  to  industries  needing  protection,  e.g.  the  textile  industries.  In  the  ease  of 
woollen  goods  the  duties  were  increased  from  10  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent.  Clothing  wools  were  no 
longer  divided  into  classes,  but  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  11  cents  per  lb.,  instead  of  10  and  12  cents; 
and  the  duty  on  combing  wool  was  increased  from  10  cents  to  12  cents.  As  to  carpet  wools,  the  rates 
were  raised  to  32  per  cent,  on  qualities  costing  up  to  13  cents  per  lb.,  and  to  50  per  cent,  on  higher  grades. 
Furthermore,  changes  were  made  in  the  classification,  so  that  certain  wools  formerly  admitted  as  carpet 
were  ranked  with  clothing  and  combing  wools.  Considerable  additions  were  made  also  to  the  duties  on 
woollens,  though  not  so  much  on  the  cheaper  grades  which  were  being  successfully  produced  in  the  States, 
as  on  the  better  qualities.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  blankets  and  hats,  the  rise  in  the  cheapest  qualities,  value 
up  to  30  cents  per  lb.,  ^vas  from  10  cents  plus  35  per  cent,  to  16J  cents  plus  30  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  best 
qualities,  costing  over  50  cents  per  lb.,  from  24  to  33  cents  plus  35  to  40  per  cent.,  to  38  cents  plus 
•III  per  cent.  Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  were  raised  from  10  cents  to  27i  cents  per  lb.,  without  any  ch 
in  the  surtax  of  10  per  cent,  on  cheap  yarns  costing  up  to  30  cents  per  lb.  ;  but  with  those  worth  over  40 
cents  the  rate  was  increased  from  18  cents  plus  35  per  cent,  to  38i  cents  plus  40  per  cent.  Similarly 
with  woollen  and  worsted  cloths  in  general,  the  increase  on  the  cheaper  qualities  (up  to  30  cents  per  lb.) 
was  from  10  cents  plus  35  per  cent,  to  33  cents  plus  40  per  cent.  ;  and  on  the  qualities  over  40  cents 
per  lb.  from  18  to  35  cents  plus  35  to  40  per  cent,  to  44  cents  plus  50  per  cent.  ;  whilst  on  ready-! 
made  clothing  the  rate  was  increased  from  40  cents  per  II).  plus  35  per  cent,  to  49.V  cents  plus  60  per 
cent.  Carpets  were  raised  from  8  cents  per  square  yard  plus  30  per  cent.,  to  14  cents  plus  40  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  wool  Dutch  carpets  ;  from  30  cents  plus  30  per  cent,  to  44  cents  plus  40  per  cent,  for 
Brussels  carpets  and  from  45  cents  plus  30  per  cent,  to  60  cents  plus  40  per  cent,  on  Axminster  carpets. 
On  flannels  the  rates  were  raised  by  1  to  2  cents  per  yard,  and  the  surtax  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  ;  and 
and  embroideries  were  raised  from  30  cents  per  lb.  plus  50  per  cent,  to  (10  cents  plus  (i()  per  cent. 
Reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  some  of  these  duties  amount  to  as  much  as  150  to  166  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods. 

The  first  duty  on  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  3  cents  per  lb.,  imposed  in  1790;    and  this   Duties  on 
remained  in  force  until  1812,  when  it  was  raised  to  6  cents,  to  be  afterwards  lowered  (in  181G)  to  the  former   Cottons. 
level   until  removed  altogether  by  the  1846  Act. 

In  the  rate  on  manufactured  cottons  there  was  a  continued  increase  from  the  1790  rate  of  71   per  283 

cent,  ad  valorem  to  35  per  cent,  in  1812,  after  which  it  fluctuated  between  20  and  25  per  cent,  up  to 
1842,  when  30  per  cent,  was  fixed,  and  this  was  afterwards  lowered  to  19  to  24  per  cent.  In  1861  came 
the  first  sub-division  of  cotton  goods  into  classes.  Cotton  spools  were  rated  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which  was  raised  to  40  per  cent,  two  years  later,  and  to  30  to  35  per  cent,  plus  li  cents  ptr  dozen  the 
next  year.  In  1883  the  rate  was  fixed  at  7  cents  per  dozen,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  McKinley 
tariff.  Cotton  cloth  was  at  first  rated  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  advancing  by  5  per  cent,  in  1862  and 
by  tin'  same  (inure  in  1883,  the  McKinley  Bill  making  the  limits  35  to  45  per  cent.  n<i  >alnrnn.  Printed 
cottons  have  advanced  along  the  same  lines  from  1  to  4}  cents  per  square  yard,  to  2J  to  6  cents,  and 
finally  to  the  present  level  of  2|  to  6f  cents  per  square  yard. 


284      Duties  or. 
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Duties  on  Silk. 


After  being  subjected  to  a  duty  of  $35  and  $60  per  ton  in  1828,  raw  flax  was  admitted  free  bet  \veen 
1832  and  1842,  the  duty  then  imposed  being  removed  in  18.r>7.  In  1861,  however,  it  was  again  rated, 
this  time  at  $15  per  ton,  which  figure  was  changed  in  1870  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  modified 
to  10  to  50  IXT  cent,  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  For  a  number  of  years  the  rate  on  linens  fluctuated 
between  25  and  20  per  cent.,  luit  after  a  fall  to  15  per  cent,  in  1857,  was  raised  to  30  per  cent.,  then 
to  35  to  40  per  cent.,  and  by  the  McKinley  tariff  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Raw  hemp  has  been  made  to  pay  duty  from  the  beginning,  the  rate  rising  from  54  cents  per  ton 
in  1790  to  $2  in  1812.  By  the  Bill  of  1816  this  figure  was  changed  to  $30  per  ton,  and  thenceforward 
the  duties  ranged  from  $40  to  $60  until  1846,  when  the  rating  was  altered  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valnrrm, 
declining  to  24  per  cent,  in  1857.  The  1861  Bill  again  established  the  practice  of  rating  by  weight  ($35 
per  ton) ;  and  while  the  Mills  Bill  proposed  to  admit  hemp  free,  as  a  raw  material,  the  McKinley  tariff 
doubled  the  1872  rate,  so  that  the  duty  is  now  $50  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  hemp,  rates  varied  between  15  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  up  to  1890, 
when  they  were  raised  to  their  present  basis,  45  to  50  per  cent. 

The  first  mention  of  jute  in  American  tariffs  is  in  1861,  when  a  duty  of  $10  per  ton  was 
imposed  on  the  raw  fibre.  In  1862  this  was  raised  to  $15,  which  rate  was  altered  to  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  in  1883,  and  removed  altogether  in  1890.  During  the  same  period,  manufactured  goods  of  jute 
were  rated  at  20  to  30  per  cent.,  raised  to  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  1883,  and  to  2  cents  per  Ib.  by  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

From  a  modest  7J  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  1790,  the  duty  on  manufactured  silk  grew  to  25  per 
cent,  in  1824,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  relapse  in  succeeding  years,  maintained  about  the  same 
level  until  1864,  when  it  was  raised  to  60  per  cent.  In  1883  the  duty  was  lowered  to  50  per  cent., 
but  the  Bill  of  1890  restored  the  60  per  cent.  rate. 


(B)  THE    GERMAN    COTTON   INDUSTRY.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

285  The  bad  trade  from  1900-2  was  not  so  disastrous  to  the  cotton  industry  as  to  other  German  manu- 

factures, notably  iron.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  trade  had  not  fully  shared  in  the 
exceptional  prosperity  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Favourable  conditions  did  not  prevail  in  the  industry 
until  nearly  the  end  of  1899  and  were  destroyed  by  the  general  decline  in  the  second  half  of  3900. 

Causes  of  The  causes  of  the  depression  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :—  (1)  The  foreign  tariffs  (e.g..  the  Pingley 

Depression.  tariff).     (2)  The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  other  countries  and  the  consequent  increase  of  competition. 

(3)  Over  production  in  the  home  spinning  and  weaving  trades.  The  surplus  had  to  be  forced  upon  the 
foreign  markets,  and,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  the  returns  have  been  unsatisfactory,  in  spite 
of  the  actual  increase  of  exportation  during  the  last  decade.  The  general  prosperity  in  other  trades, 
accompanied  as  it  necessarily  is  by  rising  wages,  a  scarcity  of  good  workpeople,  increased  cos-t  of  production 
and  a  high  rate  of  interest,  must  be  disadvantageous  to  an  industry  which  is  not  sharing  fully  in  those 
favourable  conditions.  The  cotton  industry  especially  tends  to  suffer  since  increased  general  prosperity 
may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  woollen  and  other  goods  at  its  expense. 

The  decline  in  1900  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  for  the  cotton  industry,  not  as  a  reaction,  but  rather 
as  the  outcome  of  the  conditions  of  preceding  years,  accentuated  by  the  depression  in  other  trades. 


TRADE  DURING  1900  AND  1901. 

286      Conditions  in  The  conditions  during  these  years  may  be  best  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Chambers 

Various  Districts.       of  Commerce  in  the  different  districts. 

In  1900,  the  general  verdict  is  that  business  was  plentiful  although  prices  were  unfavourable, 
i.e.,  the  returns  obtained  were  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  high  rates  for  raw  material.  Most  districts, 
however,  report  a  falling  off  in  trade  during  the  latter  hslf  of  the  year,  accompanied  by  a  still  further  decline 
in  the  prices  obtainable.  In  the  Cologne  district  and  in  Saxony,  the  depression  appears  to  have  begun  at 
the  end  of  1899  and  to  have  prevailed  throughout  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  branches  of  the  trade 
report  a  year  of  moderate  prosperity  ;  this  is  notably  the  case  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  stockings 
and  gloves.  These  goods  are  principally  made  for  exportation  to  England  and  America.  Prosperous 
conditions  prevailed  in  this  branch  up  to  the  end  of  1902. 

In  1901,  business  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries  materially  declined.  Not  only  were  prices 
still  unsatisfactory,  but  the  manufacturers  were  often  unable  to  dispose  of  their  goods.  A  general  restriction 
of  output  is  reported  in  the  weaving  trade  and  this  policy  was  imitated  by  the  spinners.  In  many  districts, 
the  condition  was  one  of  serious  depression. 

«  AU-tracteil   from    "The  Germim  Industrial  Crisis  of    1900"   (Leipsic,   1903)    Fait,  .11.    I'll'-   ('ottmi   Industry,  by 

II.  Syli.l  Elberfeld. 


CRITICAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CONDITIONS. 


The  year  1900,  compared  with  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  of 
manufactured  goods,  accompanied  by  increased  demand  in  the  home  market,  by  a  notable  increase  in 
exportation,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  by  rising  wages  and  by  increased  production.  While,  on  the  whole, 
profits  were  not  lower  than  in  the  previous  years  ;  1901,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by  falling  prices  both 
loot  raw  material  and  finished  goods,  by  declining  demand,  by  a  relatively  smaller  increase  in  exportation 
of  yarn,  so  that  the  total  value  was  less  than  in  1900,  by  a  decline  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  both 
in  quantity  and  value,  and  by  a  restriction  of  output.  In  addition,  the  reports  of  the  profits  made  on  the 
actual  business  done  are  very  unfavourable. 

1900  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  depression  in  the  cotton  industry,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
decline  in  other  trades.  The  unfavourable  relation  between  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  of  finished  goods 
is  not  enough  of  itself  to  produce  a  crisis.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  matters  became  more 
serious,  and  culminated  in  a  crisis  in  1901.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  cotton  market  in  1900  hold  an 
important  place  among  the  causes  of  this  crisis.  The  enormous  cotton  harvests  in  America  in  1897-8  and 
1898-9  had  caused  a  fall  in  prices,  which  had  thus  already  reached  a  low  level  in  1899.  In  1899-1900  a 
similarly  large  harvest  was  expected, and  when  this  hope  was  proved  to  be  ill-founded,  a  rise  of  prices  naturally 
began  (September). 

This  rise  was  increased  by  reports  of  bad  harvests  in  India  and  Egypt,  reports  which  turned  out  to 
be  correct  as  far  as  the  first-named  country  was  concerned.  The  prices  during  1900  were,  in  fact,  higher 
than  for  the  preceding  ten  years  ;  and  the  difference  was  more  severely  felt  owing  to  the  specially  low  rates, 
which  had  recently  prevailed. 

The  price  fell  slightly  in  September,  partly  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  English  spinners,  who 
preferred  to  defer  their  purchases  until  the  coming  harvest  rather  than  pay  the  existing  high  rate.  There 
was  thus  a  fall  from  "jjd.  in  September,  1900,  to  5d.  in  March  of  the  following  year.  During  the  following 
months,  the  rate  fluctuated  according  to  the  reports  of  the  probable  character  of  the  coming  harvest.  These 
variations  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


Condition  in  1900. 
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Monthly  Prices. 


The  effect  of  a  rise  in  prices  is  at  first  to  increase  demand  in  expectation  of  a  further  rise,  and  accord-    Effect  Of  Rise. 
ingly  the  spinners  and  weavers  were  well  occupied  in  the  latter  half  of  1899  and  the  beginning  of  1900.     But 
in  the  summer  of  1900,  the  rate  was  so  high  that,  combined  with  the  general  feeling  of  an  approaching  crisis, 
the  demand  declined.     The  distrust  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  1899-1900,  which  were  increased  by  American 
speculation,  lasted  until  the  autumn  of  1901. 

Foreign  trade  was,  on  the  whole,  less  prosperous  in  1901  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  in  some    Export  Trade. 
branches  the  conditions  were  favourable.     In  particular,  the  exportation  of  yarn  increased  because  rela- 
tively lower  prices  prevailed  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  and  consequently  the  spinners  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  their  surplus  by  underselling  their  competitors  on  foreign  markets.     Exports  to  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
for  example,  were  thus  increased. 

The  decline  in  the  export  of  woven  goods  is  explained  by  several  causes.     (1)  The  unfavourable  con-    Causes  Of 
ditions  in  South  America,  combined  with  the  development  of  the  home  industry  in  this  country,  and  the    Decline   Of 
competition  of  North  American  manufacturers  on  her  markets.     (2)  The  increasing  competition  of  England,    Export  Trade. 
France,  Belgium,  and  more  especially  Italy.     The  English  competition  was  increased  by  the  South  African 
war,  which  partially  closed  the  African  markets  to  English  manufacturers  ;    in  any  case  those  firms  were 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  their  German  rivals.     (3)  It  is  alleged  that  th'    most  important  cause 
of  al!  was  the  overproduction  in  the  home  industry.     Output  had  increased  since  1895  to  such  ,111  extent 
as  seriously  to  diminish  profits.     Production,  however,  has  not  exceeded  demand  in  any  marked  dcjiree,  so 
that  the  term  "  overproduction  ''  is,  perhaps,  misleading.     In  any  case  what  oversupply  there  has  been  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  depression.     No  doubt,  however,  some  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  course  of  future  events  has  helped  to  accentuate  the  existing  evil. 
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Economic  Changes. 


(C)  THE    MID-RUSSIAN    COTTON     INDUSTRY.* 
THE  NATURAL  ATTD  ECONOMIC 


Tlic  industrial  area  of  Mid-Russia  extends  from  the  upper  courses  of  the  Volga  and  Oka  to  the  "  Black 
Lands  "  zone  on  the  south,  and  includes  the  (  Government  of  \\ladimir  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  To  the  north  of  this  region  stretch  immense  forests,  whence  the  fuel  for  the  factories 
was  formerly  obtained.  Situated  between  the  barren  north  and  the  fertile  south,  watered  by  the  navigable 
rivers,  the  Volga  and  Oka  and  their  affluents,  this  region  has  from  time  immemorial  been  an  important 
industrial  and  commercial  centre  ;  the  Volga  has  throughout  the  ages  served  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  affording  an  easy  means  of  transport  for  the  goods  of  both  continents.  The  two  chief 
towns  of  the  region  are  Moscow  and  Nijni-Novogorod. 

The  central  position  of  Moscow  has  marked  it  out  as  the  natural  political  capital  of  Russia,  a 
superiority  which  it  has  retained  in  spite  of  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  the  Baltic  shore. 
But  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Russian  civilisation,  and  the  lack  of  easy  means  of  communication,  had 
cut  it  off  from  the  life  of  Western  Europe,  until  the  wars  against  Napoleon  rudely  shattered  its  splendid 
isolation.  Since  then  a  new  element  has  appeared  in  the  population  of  Moscow  ;  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
nobility  there  has  developed  a  middle-class,  industrial,  bourgeoisie  society,  whose  wealth  soon  exceeded 
that  of  the  members  of  the  aristocracy.  In  Moscow,  as  has  often  been  the  case  elsewhere,  the  introduction 
of  new  industries  was  due  to  foreigners.  Germans  have  been  to  Moscow  what  the  Huguenots  had  once  been 
to  Berlin,  while  the  economic  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  gave  these  nascent  industries  the  requisite  impetus. 
Thus  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  threw  upon  the  labour  market  a  large  supply  of  landless  labourers,  the 
railway  developments  extended  the  sphere  of  commerce,  and  the  high  tariff  walls  protected  Moscow 
industries  from  foreign  competition  ;  all  these  causes  have  combined  to  make  Moscow  the  economic  centre 
of  the  Empire. 

Until  recent  times  Russian  commercial  transactions  were  confined  to  fairs  and  markets.  Of  these 
the  most  famous  is  that  of  Nijni-Novogorod,  a  town  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  industrial  region 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga.  From  the  15th  July  to  the  10th  September,  the  city 
becomes  the  chief  commercial  centre  of  Russia,  the  mart  for  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  Moscow  all 
over  the  Empire,  the  exchange  for  the  goods  of  Western  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  Siberia,  China,  £c. 
Among  its  chief  imports,  until  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  was  cotton  yarn  from  Khiva,  Persia,  and  Bokha 
Among  its  chief  imports,  until  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  was  cotton  yarn  from  Khiva,  Persia,  and 
Bokhara  ;  since  that  date  Moscow  mills  have  succeeded  in  conquering  their  Asiatic  competitors.  This 
ascendancy  dates  from  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  by  whose  influence  Russian  commerce  has  undergone 
a  steady  transformation.  The  liberated  serfs,  leading  the  lives  of  freemen,  have  discovered  new  wants  which 
have  caused  an  expansion  of  industry  in  all  its  branches  ;  but  none  has  benefited  more  than  the  cotton 
industry,  whose  parti-coloured  yarns  afforded  the  peasantry  a  pleasant  change  from  the  monotonous  grey 
of  homespun.  The  introduction  of  a  money  economy  has  had  an  immense  influence  in  changing  the  nomadic 
character  of  Russian  commerce  and  establishing  it  in  fixed  centres.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the.  thickly 
populated  districts  of  Little  Russia,  whose  fairs  are  declining,  and  whose  commercial  metropolis,  Kharkoff, 
is  developing  rapidly.  Nijni-Novogorod  still  retains  its  pre-eminence,  thanks  to  its  geographical  situation, 
though  the  character  of  the  fair  has  materially  altered,  the  home  trade  having  supplanted  the  Chinese  trade. 
The  Nijni  cotton  trade  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Moscow.  The  former  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  staple  Russian  industry  —  agriculture  —  but  the  Moscow  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
with  the  whole  Empire  as  his  market,  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  agricultural  fluctuations  to  the  same 
extent. 

Cotton  has  now  become  the  leading  manufactured  product  of  Russia  ;  its  importations  from  Asia 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  ;  Russiany  arns,  prints,  silks,  and  half-silk  goods  are  exported  in  continually 
larger  quantities  to  the  Transcaspian  provinces.  The  economic  organisation  of  Russia  is  changing  in  another 
direction.  The  total  amount  of  goods  disposed  of  at  the  annual  fair  has  shown  a  marked  decline  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  though  the  industry  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  whence  \ve  may  conclude  that 
the  domination  of  the  fair  is  at  an  end.  In  fact,  the  fair  is  becoming  an  exchange,  and  sample's  only  or 
special  lines  for  the  Asiatic  trade  are  now  sent  there,  and  on  this  the  future  of  the  Nijni  fair  depends. 
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THE  LINEN  INDUSTRY  or  WLADIMIR. 

In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  linen  industry  preceded  the  cotton  industry,  and  was,  from  earliest 
times,  of  an  entirely  domestic  character.  Even  at  the  present  time,  domestic  industries  are  widely  dilTuaed 
among  the  peasantry,  supplying  their  own  needs  and  disposing  of  the  surplus  production  in  the  locaf  markets. 
Formerly  this  surplus  was  introduced  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  had  no  other  means  of  cmp'oying  his 
human  instruments.  Later,  payments  in  kind  were  instituted,  the  landowner  accumulating  large  stocks 
of  yarn,  which  his  serfs  worked  up  at  his  house.  Two  consequences,  both  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
development,  followed.  The  landlord  either  became  a  manufacturer  on  a  large  scale  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  industrial  system,  or  he  commuted  the  dues  from  the  serfs  for  money  payments.  But 
such  a  system,  dependent  upon  unt'ree  labour,  could  not  long  exist  in  the  modern  world  :  it 
needed  but  a  crisis  such  as  the  American  (  ivil  War  to  give  it  its  quietus.  With  the  closing  of  the  manorial 
factories  that  followed,  a  Second  stage  was  reached.  The  play  of  self-interest  took  the  place  of  im  diicvallsm, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  money  economy  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  weaving  industry  in  the 
villages.  The  products  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  local  markets,  or  were  purchased  by  hawkers.  To  this 


*  Abitracted  from  Chapter  II.  of  Dr.  Oerhart  v.  Sehulze-G&vernitz's  "  Volkswirtochaftlichc  Studicn  aus  Kussland." 


system  Iwanowo,  the  central  town  of  the  Wladimir  industrial  area,  owes  its  development.  This  town  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  Russian  sectarianism — a  fact  that  has  also  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  its  industries.  Separation  from  the  State  Church  implies  an  individualism  capable  of  abandoning 
the  traditional  paths  in  industrial  as  in  religious  life.  The  State  encouraged  the  peasantry  by  teaching 
them  West-Kuro|>can  methods,  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  manufacturers  who  were  battling  against 
tin-  competition  of  the  peasant.  Hence  the  mercantile  "  factory  "  was  lest  in  the  vast  number  of  peasant 
establishments,  many  of  which  employed  from  five  to  twenty  hands. 

DYEING    IN    IWANOWO. 

The  capitalistic  development  of  the  Wladimir  industry  was  accelerated  by  the  existence  of  a  trade    Advent  of  th« 
in  imported  cotton  yarn  by  the  side  of  the  native  linen  industry.     But  this  involved  the  loss  of  the  spinning    Capltalilt. 
and  dyeing  industries  by  the  peasants  ;   for  both  were  soon  organised  in  the  modern  factory  system.     As  in 
England,  spinning  was  the  first  to  assume  large  proportions,  though  it  has  but  lately  taken  root  upon  Russian 
soil.     Oriental  yarns  dominated  the  market  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  English  yarns 
displaced  them.     Dyeing  on  the  hand  has  long  been  established  in  Russia,  and,  though  primitive  in  character 
at  first,  horse  and  steam  power  have  been  applied  to  it  since,  about  1830.    Foreign  colourists  and  chemists 
were  also  imported  and  large  works  erected, 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  most  part  weaving  was  carried  on  in  peasant  workshops  with  5,  10,  or 
20  looms.  These  were  worked  either  by  the  members  of  one  family,  or  the  looms  were  hired  out.  But  a 
class  of  entrepreneurs  soon  sprang  up,  who  also  possessed  dyeing  establishments,  and  who  drew  their  yarn 
on  credit  from  Moscow  merchants.  They  also  maintained  a  connection  with  the  peasant  weavers  by  means 
of  agents,  who  took  their  yarn  for  dyeing.  Wladimir  now  passed  through  the  same  stages  of  evolution  as 
England  had  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Wages  fell,  the  position  of  the  domestic  weavers  was  weakened 
under  the  stress  of  competition,  and  with  this  frauds  became  more  frequent  and  assumed  larger  proportions. 

All  this  hastened  the  transition  to  machine-weaving  where  a  better  control  was  possible.  But  the 
process  was  a  gradual  one,  and  by  1860  there  were  but  three  machine-weaving  establishments  in  the  province. 
From  1882-1890  hand-weaving  diminished  by  64  per  cent.,  and  has  since  completely  died  out  in  many 
districts.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  the  foreign  imported  yarn  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  the 
native  manufactured  article,  especially  when  the  spinning  and  dyeing  establishments  were  under  one 
management,  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Gavelin,  of  Iwanowo,  who  control  all  the  processes,  and  who,  in  1863, 
already  possessed  21,000  spindles.  But  in  general  the  most  marked  progress  has  been  witnessed,  not  in 
Wladimir,  but  in  Moscow,  though  dyeing  and  printing  still  have  their  headquarters  in  Iwanowo. 
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Just  as  in  Wladimir  the  merchant  triumphed  over  the  peasant  in  virtue  of  his  business  connections 

with  Asia,  so  in  Moscow  the  foreigner,  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes  of  Western  Europe  Asiatic  Cotton. 
and  America,  became  the  real  founder  of  the  textile  industry.  Moreover,  American  cotton  with  its  superior 
qualities  displaced  the  Asiatic  variety.  The  advantages  the  American  producer  possesses  over  his  Asiatic 
rival  were  reproduced  by  the  foreigner  in  Moscow.  The  Asiatic  trade  was  carried  on  by  caravans,  the 
European  enjoyed  all  the  care  and  protection  which  modern  skill  showers  upon  the  transportation  of 
commodities,  and,  as  the  product  of  a  community  organised  upon  a  money  economy,  American  cotton 
proved  50  per  cent,  superior  to  that  of  Asia. 

With  this  transference  of  the  trade  to  the  American  raw  material,  the  foreign  importer,  known  to    Yarn  and  Cotton 
West  European  banks  and  wholesale  houses,  became  the  leader  of  the  industry.     Frequently  he  was  a  half    Imports. 
anglicised  German,  having  personal  relations  with  Germany  and  England.     He  alone  in  Moscow  understood 
the  ramifications  of  the  European  exchanges  and  received  reports  from  the  markets  of  Liverpool.     Originally 
he  imported  yarn,  for  Russian  spinning  was  still  young,  but  now  chiefly  raw  cotton.     The  following  figures 
illustrate  the  change  :  — 

Annual  Average  Importation  (in  Poods).* 

Raw  Cotton.  Yarn. 

1824-26  74,268  337,101 

1836-38  282,799  626,713 

is  12-44  ....  524,511  ....  592,103 

1848-50  1,329,031  281,520 

1889-91  7,305.333  214,601'. 

The   decline   of  yarn  imports  dates  from  the  removal  of  the   restriction   upon    the  exportation  of  English    Russian  Methods.         295 

machinery,  for  the  English  workmen  who  had  been  imported  into  Moscow  were  unaccustomed  to  the  Alsatian 

and  Belgian  machines  ;  since  then  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and  machinery  assumed  gigantic  proportions. 

The  method  of  the  importer  may  be  thus  outlined  : — He  usually  financed  the  Russian  spinner,  provided  him     . 

with  English  machinery  and  foreman,  not  infrequently  with  English  managers.     By  this  means  the  German 

Importer  obtained  a  regular  customer  for  his  cotton.     The  extent  of  Russian  indebtedness  10  foreign  enterprise 

in  planting  the  cotton  industry  upon  its  soil  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  life  work  of  Ludwig  (afterwards 

Baron)  Kroop,  who  in  the  thirties  learned  the  business  in  England,  and  then  settled  in  Moscow,  first  as  rcpre-    Baron   Kroop. 

sentative  of  a  Manchester  house,  and  then  as  importer  and  manufacturer,  combining  in  his  own  person   the 

inventive  genius  of  an  Arkwright  with  the  financial  skill  of  a  Rockfeller.      He  supplied  the  Russians  with 

machinery  for  dyeing,  printing  and  weaving,  and  with  English  engineers,  and  altogether  was  during  his  life 


*  A  Russian  pood  is  3 6, pound! . 
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instrumental  in  founding  122  spinning  establishments.  He  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Russian 
industry  and  the  home  of  the  raw  material,  machinery  and  bank  credit.  He  made  agreements  with  Messrs. 
Platt  Brothers,  of  Oldham,  to  buy  machinery  nowhere  else,  while  they  undertook  to  supply  no  one  else  in 
Moscow  :  with  Hick  llargivavos,  and  afterwards  \vith  John  Musgrave  and  Sons,  for  steam  engines  ;  with 
.Me-srs.  Mat  her.  of  Salford.  for  electric  installations.  The  largest  Moscow  works  owe  their  origin  to  him  ;  he 
financed  them,  accepting  and  discounting  their  bills  when  Moscow  banking  was  still  in  its  infancy.  In  many 
firms  he  was  the  leading  shareholder.  At  Kranholm  on  the  Norwa  he  erected  what  is  probably  the  largest 
individual  works  in  the  whole  world,  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineties,  it  possessed  400,000  spindles  and 
2,000  looms.  Its  advantageous  situation  near  the  coast  enabled  him  to  obtain  cheap  coal,  cotton  machinery, 
and  building  material.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Russian  factory,  and 
the  Esthonian  workmen  are  more  productive  and  cheaper  than  the  Russian.  The  constantly  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  works  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  whereas  the  number  of  spindles  at  work  has  in 
increased,  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  diminished.  Here  one  overseer  controls  20,000  spindles,  and 
here  alone  in  Russia  is  yarn  of  the  finest  quality — No.  90  and  upwards — produced  from  Egyptian  cotton. 
Nor  is  the  cost  of  production  greater  than  in  Germany.  The  superiority  of  Kranholm  over  Moscow  is  clearly 
brought  out  by  the  figures  given  in  an  English  Blue  Book  : — 

Annual  output  per  spinner  at  Kranholm  valued  at  402  roubles.* 
Annual  output  per  spinner  at  Moscow  valued  at  146  roubles. 
Annual  output  per  spinner  at  Wladimir  valued  at  141  roubles. 

But  these  advantages,  while  enabling  Kroop  to  control  the  market  and  fix  prices,  did  not,  for  various 
economic  reasons,  enable  him  to  maintain  a  monopoly  price. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  Moscow  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

In  Mid-Russia  a  spindle  costs  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  in  England,  as  may  be  seen    from    the 
appended  figures : — 

Roubles. 

Cost  of  Machinery,  Boilers,  &c.,  per  Spindle          . .  15'59J 

Cost  of  Workmen's  Barracks,  &c.,  per  Spindle      . .  8'27i 

Cost  of  Factory  per  Spindle 7'70| 

Cost  of  Way  per  Spindle         1  '56 


Relative  Efficiency 
of  Workpeople. 


Comparative 
Outputs. 


Total 


33-13J 


An  English  spindle  costs  about  ten  roubles  and  even  less.  Yet  industry  has  in  Russia  been  on  a  large 
capitalistic  basis  from  the  commencement,  and  has  not,  as  in  the  West,  developed  from  the  small  workshop. 
This  concentration  of  capital  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  numerous  branches  of  the  industry  into  one 
large  works.  Thus,  many  of  the  Wladimir  and  Moscow  spinning  works  have  weaving  mills  attached,  the 
technical  disadvantage  finding  its  compensation  in  greater  commercial  gains.  The  other  subsidiary 
industries  which  cluster  around  the  factory,  such  as  bakehouses,  abattoirs,  shops,  baths,  &c.,  afford  furthe'r 
testimony,  to  the  economic  backwardness  of  the  industry. 

Russia  spins  coarse  yarns  and  produces  staple  products,  while  England  produces  fine  yarns  and 
Germany  specialised  cotton  goods.  The  average  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  is  93  Ibs  in  Russia, 
64  Ibs.  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  34'5  Ibs.  in  England. 

(A)  Machinery  is  driven  at  a  relatively  high  speed,  not  much  slower  than  in  Englund,  and  faster  than 
in  Germany.     This  arises  from  the  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  return  for  a  large  outlay  of  fixed  capital. 
Thus,  in  the  better  class  of  spinning  works  in  Wladimir  and  Moscow,  the  speed  of  the  self-actor  for  No.  30 
yarns  is  134-16  sees,  to  and  fro  ;    in  England,  it  is  estimated  at  13-14.     For  the  finer  varieties  the  speed 
of  the  English  machines  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Russian  ;    for  No.  40  we  find  a  speed  of  13  sees,  in  Oldham  ; 
in  Russia  it  is  never  below  20  sees.     The  difference  increases  so  much  for  the  higher   qualities  that  the 
production  of  fine  yarns  in  Russia  is  unprofitable.  Similar  results  are  obtainable  in  the  weaving  mills.  For 
ordinary  wefts  the  looms  are  very  fast,  but  for  widths  above  28  inches  they  are  far  behind  England,  though 
above  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

(B)  But  Russia,  while  holding  its  own  in  speed,  lags  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  other  respects. 
Russians  use  much  worse  cotton,  and  do  not  know  how  to  utilise  their  raw  material  to  the  fullest  advantage. 
Considerable  loss  also  follows  from  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen,  so  that  in  Iwanowo  40  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  efficiency  is  lost :    in  England  10  per  cent.,    and    in  Germany  20  per  cent.     The  losses  are  com- 
pensated by  the  long  hours  worked  per  day.  though  the  output  in  a  12  to  14  hours'  day  is  no  more  than  is 
produced   in   England  in  a  9-9£  hours'  day.     Compare  the  Danielewski  works  in  Moscow  and  a    Bolton 
mill.     The  speeds  are  16  and  14'fi  seconds,  the  hours  9  and  13.',  respectively,  yet  in  February,  1893  (the  date 
of  the  author's  visit),  the  production  per  spindle  of  No.  30  twist  was  1-2  English  Ibs.,  compared  with  I'l  Ibs. 
in  Bolton.     In  ring-spinning,  similar  results  are  obtained.     At  the  Ramenje  Works,  in  Moscow,  one  of  the 
largest,  the  weekly  output  of  No.  32  twist  is  42  hanks,  the  hours  of  work  being  12   per  day;    an  English 
spindle  produces  40-50  hanks,  working  nine  hours  a  day.     Similar  comparisons  for  weaving  are  obviously 
impossible,  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  English  looms  are  more  productive. 

(c)  Although  Russia  imports  her  machinery  from  England,  those  used  by  the  English  themselves  are 
larger  and  more  efficient ;  the  reason  is  that  capital  is  more  expensive  in  Russia,  and  machines  are  retained 
much  longer.  And,  again,  the  number  of  spindles  per  self-actor  is  much  greater.  Two  thousand  spindles 

•  The  present  value  of  a  rouble  is  2s.  l}d. 


io  the  pair  of  self-actors  are  quite  common  in  Lancashire,  while  in  Russia  they  seldom  exceed  1,500.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  works  compared  above  we  find  2,064  spindles  per  pair  of  self-actors  with  an  output  of  2,200 
English  Ibs..  No.  30  twist  in  a  nine  hours'  working  day  in  the  Bolton  works  ;  in  the  Moscow  works,  with 
1,512  spindles  the  output  is  1,800  English  Ibs.  in  a  12  hours'  day. 

(D)  In  England  three  men  per  1,000  spindles  are  sufficient,  in  Russia  16'6  are  required ;  though  the    Workpeople 
weekly  wages  of  the  Englishman  is  much  greater  his  work  is  much  cheaper.     In   the  better  class  works    ner  spindle 
in  Moscow  and  Wladimir  10  to  12  persons  per  1,000  spindles  were  employed.    In  the  finer  processes  four  to 
six  workers  per  self-actor  are  needed  in  Russia,  in  England  but  two  or  three.     In  general,  the  ratio  of  opera- 
tives in  Russia  and  England  is  as  two  to  one  ;    a  ratio  that  also  subsists  in  the  weaving  industry.     In 
Wladimir  one  man  attends  to  two  looms,  in  England  from  four  to  six. 

From  the  foregoing  we  are  justified  in  affirming  that  labour  is  not  cheaper  in  Russia.*  Only  in  the   Comparative  Coils 
leading  Moscow  works,  where  a  nine  hours'  shift  has  been  introduced,  is  labour  cheaper  than  in  England,  but  of  Labour. 
even  here  the  advantage  is  nullified  by  the  more  expensive  cost  of  management ;   and  this  slight  superiority 
vanishes  entirely  for  the  finer  yarns.     The  differences  here  outlined  are  also  manifested  on  comparing  Polish 
and  Moscow  works.     The  former  are  European,  and  superior  to  the  latter  in  every  particular. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  MID-RUSSIAN  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

According  to  Slavophile  opinion  Western  civilisation  is  doomed  to  destruction  by  virtue  of  the   Supply  Of 
depression  of  the  proletariat  ;   Russia  will  save  herself  from  a  like  fate  by  the  absence  of  an  industrial  class,    Labour. 
since  the  operative  has  not  completely  severed  his  connection  with  the  land.     This  is  but  partially  true.     In 
summer,  though  industrial  wages  are  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  winter,  the  working  strength  of  the 
factories  is  much  diminished  and  at  hardest  time  many  of  the  works  are  entirely  closed.     Again,  wages  are 
determined   by  the   harvest.     After  a  good   season   the   peasant   is  well  supplied,  and  he  does  not  seek 
to  supplement  his  earnings  by  subsidiary  occupations,  so  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  greatest  in  periods  of 
agricultural  depression. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  truck  system  in  Russia,  comparisons  of  wages  are  very  Truck  System. 
difficult  to  make,  but  the  conclusion  of  a  Russian  factory  inspector,  who  estimates  it  at  one-half  to  one-fifth 
the  English  wages,  seems  near  the  truth.  Fines  and  deductions  are  so  common  and  so  arbitrarily  exacted 
that  they  afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  employers.  Wages  are  not  paid  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  existence  of  the  contract,  but  only  "  when  the  operative  asks  for  it  and  the  master  is  favourably  inclined 
and  not  pressed  for  cash."  Payment  in  full  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  contracted  term  ;  he  who  leaves 
beforehand  must  submit  to  deductions.  Further,  low  wages  and  irregularity  of  payment  compel  the  worker 
to  deal  on  credit,  which  he  obtains  more  easily  in  the  "  company  shop."  If  the  employer  has  no  shop,  he 
recommends  his  hands  to  some  neighbouring  trader,  who  charges  high  prices,  and  gives  the  millowner  a  15  per 
cent,  discount  on  the  purchases  of  the  workmen.  Legislation  has  so  far  failed  to  protect  the  men  from  the  Conditions 
ravages  of  the  system.  But  low  wages  are  compensated  by  long  hours.  In  Wladimir  weavers  work  12  to  of,.Labour. 
15  hours  per  day,  in  Moscow  dyers  work  16  hours  ;  only  in  the  largest  mills  of  Moscow  are  shorter  shifts 
worked,  yet  even  in  these  the  shifts  are  so  badly  arranged  that  any  lengthy  repose  is  impossible.  Corporal 
punishment,  of  which  English  foremen  are  not  unguilty,  is  common  throughout.  The  nature  of  Russian 
life  favours  the  employer  in  all  particulars,  for  the  workman  signs  a  contract  which  he  cannot  read  and  is 
punished  for  transgressing  regulations  he  does  not  understand.  Strikes  are  illegal  and  punishable  at  law, 
and  disobedience  to  the  employer  is  rebellion  against  the  State  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  two  to 
eight  months.  Generally  speaking,  Russian  factory  work  is  unstable  and  unreliable.  In  most  works  all 
hands  leave  at  spring,  and  fresh  ones  take  their  place  after  the  somewhat  lengthy  Easter  holidays. 

The  peasants  hate  and  despise  the  factory  which  they  regard  as  the  work  of  the  devil  ;  they  are  only 
driven  to  it  by  hunger.  They  are  lodged  in  barracks  whose  gates  are  closed  at  night.  Agreements  and 
contracts  from  6  to  12  months  are  the  rule  in  Moscow.  But  all  these  precautions  do  not  prevent  desertions 
in  large  numbers  ;  in  other  words,  Russia  enjoys  none  of  the  advantages  of  free  contract  with  all  the  drawbacks 
of  forced  labour. 

THE   MID-RUSSIAN    FACTORIES    AND    THE    WEST    OF    EUROPE. 

The  Russian  system,  though  imperfect,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  progress.  Individualism  is  spreading 
everywhere  and  supplanting  the  older  communism.  The  following  classes  of  the  industrial  population  are 
noteworthy : — 

(A)  Occasional  Factory  Hands — found  chiefly  in  the  smaller  works  situated  in  the   rural   districts   Occasional  Labour. 
where  the  peasant  periodically  alternates  his  occupation.     In  summer  the  workers  sleep  in  the  open  ;   in 

winter,  in  the  factories  themselves,  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  or  in  barracks  specially 
erected  for  them.  Hot  meals  are  unknown  during  the  week,  black  bread  forming  their  staple  food.  These 
conditions  necessitate  the  engagement  of  a  far  larger  number  of  hands  than  required  in  order  to  obtain  an 
efficient  supply. 

(B)  The  Artell,  consisting  of  nomadic  bands  of  workmen  hailing  for  the  most  part  from  the  northern   Domestic  Labour. 
governments  who  hire  themselves  out  in  groups  for  a  whole  season  for  a  definite  amount.     A  leader  is  selected 

from  the  members  of  the  group,  who  transacts  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  gang.  Men  preponderate 
in  the  "  Artell  "  for  the  women  are  left  at  home  in  the  care  of  the  husband's  parents.  As  the  members  are 
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drawn  from  long  distances,  the  employers  have  to  provide  food  and  housing  accommodation.  Where 
women  are  employed  on  this  system  they  share  the  rooms  with  the  men,  the  sexes  are  mixed  indiscriminately. 
The  gangs  are  exploited  by  the  employer  in  collusion  with  the  leaders,  who  share  the  proceeds  among  them. 
The  food  provided  the  workmen  is  of  the  coarsest,  and  sanitation  is  most  imperfect  and  primitive,  even 
separate  lavatories  for  the  sexes  are  unknown. 

(c)  But  an  industrial  class  is  being  gradually  evolved  in  the  larger  towns  where  the  individual  worker 
is  being  displaced  by  the  married  couple,  domiciled  in  rooms  resembling  the  flats  of  English  workmen's 
dwellings,  though  common  kitchens  are  used.  The  children  are  usually  sent  away  to  the  country  districts 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  grandparents.  These,  therefore,  receive  no  early  industrial  training  by  being 
gradually  drafted  into  the  factories.  Some  of  the  leading  employers  are  seeking  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs  bv  founding  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  in  connection  with  their  factories,  and  otherwise  encouraging  the 
facilities  for  family  life.  Hence  in  a  few  Moscow  works  the  third  generation  of  operatives  is  often  found. 

Protective  legislation  for  the  workers  is  finding  its  way  into  Russia,  and  a  factory  system  is  slowly 
developing.  Elementary  education  is  spreading  through  the  industrial  area,  more  especially  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Tsar.  Full  development  along  European  lines  will  only  be  possible  when  the 
corresponding  psychological  change  will  have  ensued. 

COMPARATIVE  CONDITIONS  OF  WOBKING  IN  RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 
Table  from  figures  collected  by  the  Author. 


• 

No.  of 
Spindles 
per  self- 
actor. 

No.  of 
Operatives 
per  sclf-nctor. 
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sper 
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•  inner 
and 
Assistants. 

Weekly 

Wngesof 
Spinner. 

No.  of  Spindles 
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(A.) 

pence. 

s.  d. 

No.  36  Moscow 

1512 

4 

66 

16    sees. 

72 

1248 

•23 

12     8 

1     Overseer    to 

(weft) 

4000-6000  spin- 

Y     dies,     receiving 

15-20  shillings 

„      Wladimir 

1936 

5 

66 

14       „ 

72 

1728 

•28 

10    0 

per  v. 

(twist) 

„      Oldham 

2688 

4 

67 

13       „ 

55 

2723-6 

•288 

40     2 

Unknown. 

(B.) 

,,  30  Moscow 
„      Wladimir 

1136 
1512 

3 

4 

66 
66 

15-5   „ 
U'.->    „ 

54 
72 

960 
1536 

•20 
•20 

9     3 
10     0 

!  As  above. 

„      England 

2064 

3 

64 

14'6    „ 

55 

2200 

•335 

46    0 

Unknown. 
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(D)— THE    WUPPERTAL    TEXTILE    INDUSTRY. 

(Based  upon  the  German  of  Elizabeth  Gotteiner,  1903.*) 

The  Elberfeld-Barmen  textile  industry  is  characterised  by  the  variety  of  its  branches.  The  Barmen 
"  Speciality,"  the  manufacture  of  trimmings  of  various  kinds,  now  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
district.  The  industry,  always  affected  to  an  exceptional  degree  by  changes  of  fashion,  is  still  more  so  to-day, 
when  such  changes  occur  with  ever-increasing  rapidity.  Added  to  this  the  Wuppertal  industry  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  export  trade,  and,  in  the  face  of  increasing  foreign  competition,  the  manufacturer  must  be 
well  versed  in  the  conditions  of  foreign  production  and  markets,  that  he  may  lose  no  chance  of  a  profitable 
opening. 

1880-1895. 

In  1880  trade  was  still  suffering  from  the  crisis  which  followed  the  boom  of  1871-4.  Those  branches 
especially  suffered  in  which  the  fixed  capital  employed  was  small,  so  that  they  could  be  the  more  readily 
abandoned  temporarily.  Such  were  the  velvet,  silk  and  plush  hand-weaving  industries.  In  similar  evil 
case  were  the  "  bespoke  "  factories,  dependent  on  the  larger  firms  for  their  orders,  and,  in  particular,  a  form 
of  these  peculiar  to  the  Barmen  lace  and  trimming  trade,  known  as  the  "  Riemendreherei."  The  master 
weaver  (Reimendreher)  owns  his  looms,  but  hires  the  steam  power  for  working  them,  and  also  the  necessary 
space  in  the  room  or  factory  provided  for  the  purpose.  He  thus  holds  the  position  of  middleman  between 
the  workmen  employed  by  him  and  the  manufacturer  who  supplies  him  with  materials  and  orders.  At 
this  period  also,  under  the  protection  of  their  high  tariffs,  other  countries  began  to  manufacture  the  trim- 
mings in  which  the  Wuppertal  had  hitherto  been  unsurpassed,  and  the  French  especially,  thanks  to  the  low 
Gorman  tariff,  opened  a  severe  competition  in  silk  embroidery  and  ribbons. 


••  Guilts  and  Socialwissenschai'tliche  Forschungen,"  by  Gustav  Schmoller  and  Mai  Sering,  Vol.  xxii.,  Part  2,  1903. 


In  1882  the  general  conditions  of  trade  began  to  improve.  In  1883  the  Wuppertal  manufacturers  Carpets. 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  recover  lost  ground  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  industry,  viz.,  the 
making  of  Brussels  and  Tournai  carpets.  The  enterprise  was  a  bold  one,  both  on  account  of  technical 
difficulties  and  because  the  home  demand  was  almost  covered  by  the  existing  German  manufacture,  while 
the  surplus  was  supplied  by  old-established  English  firms.  The  greatest  advantage  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers lay  in  the  fact  that  the  materials  needed  for  carpet  making,  with  the  exception  of  jute,  must  be 
obtained  from  England.  Even  to-day  no  German  mill  can  supply  well  and  cheaply  the  coarse  linen  yarn 
required.  In  these  circumstances  the  German  import  duty  on  yarn  (Schussgarn)  had  a  very  injurious 
effect.  The  duty  and  cost  of  transport  together  amounted  to  18  Pf.  per  yard,  i.e.,  5J  per  cent,  of  the  English 
sale  price.  The  Germans  could  not,  therefore,  hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the  English  on  open 
markets.  They  were  the  more  determined  to  defeat  them  in  the  home  market.  In  1885  an  advance  was 
made,  when  the  duty  on  yarn  was  reduced  to  its  former  low  rate  (3  marks  per  100  kilogs).  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  newly-established  Barmen  carpet  factory  was  the  only  one  to  recognise  the  insufficiency  of  the 
home  market,  now  practically  secured,  and  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  export  trade. 

In  1884  and  1885  a  severe  depression  made  itself  felt.  In  especial  the  high  duties  imposed  by  most 
of  the  industrial  countries  for  the  protection  of  their  home  trade  made  exportation  yearly  more  difficult: 
The  political  dangers  of  the  following  year  disturbed  the  course  of  trade,  and  it  was  not  till  1889  that  restored 
confidence  brought  a  renewal  of  prosperity.  The  next  few  years  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  Wuppertal.  The  increase  of  business  in  almost  every  branch  was  so  great  that  want  of 
employment  was  almost  unknown.  In  the  Dusseldorf  district  the  number  of  handlooms  employed  in 
August,  1889,  was  estimated  at  10,000  as  against  3,000 — i.OOO  in  the  previous  January.  The  number  of 
children  employed  also  increased  (a  measure  of  the  activity  of  trade,  since  of  all  classes  of  workers  they  can  be 
the  most  readily  taken  on  and  dismissed  again  in  the  times  of  slackness).  Whatever  reaction  may  have 
been  foreseen,  as  a  result  of  such  rapid  growth,  no  one  expected  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  1890-1,  the  joint 
effect  of  over  speculation,  the  South  American  disturbances,  and  the  introduction  of  the  McKinloy  tariff. 

The  Barmen  manufacturers  did  not  lose  courage  ;   they  again  attempted  to  recover  from  their  losses  Barmen 
by  the  introduction  of  a  novelty.     This  time  it  was  a  new  process  of  preparing  cotton  yarn,  the  product  of    Specialities. 
which  (Eisengarn)  was  used  in  the  making  of  various  of  the  Barmen  specialities.      It  is  hardly  possible  to 
follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  Barmen  trimming  industry  in  the  early  nineties,  owing  to  the  increasingly  rapid 
changes  of  fashion.     The  attempt  to  make   the   most   of   each    fancy   while    it   lasts   leads  naturally   to 
over-production,  so  that  the  evil  of  the  change  is  doubted. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DECLARED  VALUE  (IN  '000  MARKS)  OF  GOODS  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF    Exports  to 
AMERICA  FROM  THE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  BARMEN.  America. 
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Year. 

Trimming  Materials. 

Textile  Goods. 

Total  (all  kinds) 

1879-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896-1900 

1,387 
3,149 
4,729 
5,354* 
9,203 

7,332 
10,917 
15,109 
15.229 
13,085 

10,114 
16,290 
22,210 
24,523 
23,303 

EFFECT  OF  AMERICAN  TARIFF  POLICY  ON  THE  ELBERFELD-BARMEN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

German  trade  in  general,  and  the  textile- industry  in  particular,  has  suffered  much  from  the  increasingly    McKinley  and 
protectionist  tendencies  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  1892-1903,  and  from  the  frequent  changes   Wilson  Tariffs. 
in  the  American  tariff.     The  effect  on  the  Barmen  district,  the  exports  from  which  are  mainly  textile,  is  shown 
both  by  the  absolute  decrease  in  the  exports  to  America,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  exports  from  this  district  to  the  total  German  exportation  to  the  U.S.A.  has  decreased.     In  1880  and 
1890  it  was  7  and  7£  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1900  4'65  per  cent.    Barmen  has,  nevertheless,  suffered  less  than 
the  other  textile  districts,  because  its  specialities,  being  articles  of  fashion,  are  less  affected  by  the  high 
tariffs.     Their  exportation  has  in  fact  increased.     (See  table.) 

The  influence  of  the  last  three  American  tariffs  can  be  traced  in  detail  by  reference  to  the  table.  The 
rise  in  1890  was  due  to  the  attempt  of  exporters  to  escape  the  heavy  duties  of  the  expected  McKinley  tariff  ; 
the  fall  in  the  next  year  marks  the  result  of  its  enforcement.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1894,  the  effects 
of  the  more  moderate  Wilson  tariff  (Aug.,  1893)  not  being  perceptible  until  the  following  year.  Its 
beneficial  influence  was  not  confined  to  an  increase  of  exports,  but  was  shown  also  by  a  rise  in  the  number 
of  workmen  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

In  1896  the  financial  crisis  in  America  caused  a  renewed  loss  of  confidence,  and  the  recovery  of    Dingley  Tariff. 
American  credit  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  publication  of  the  Dingley  tariff  (1897).      Not  only 
were  the  duties  raised  on  an  average  70  per  cent.,  but  the  evil  was  increased  by  the  greater  specialization 
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*  This  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  from  4i  to  OJ  million  marks  between  1894  and  1895. 
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of  the  tariff,  and  by  the  imposition  of  specific  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duties.  As,  in  1890,  a  temporary 
rise  preceded  the  enforcement  of  the  published  tariff  in  the  subsequent  falling  off,  only  the  trimming  goods 
were  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  chief  staple  articles  suffer  especially  from  the  specific  duties,  and  the  only 
profitable  export  was  that  of  specialities  of  those  fine  qualities  which  at  present  America  could  not  produce 
for  herself. 

The  renewed  prosperity  after  the  Spanish  war  brought  no  increase  in  the  American  demand.  The 
textile  districts  of  Saxony,  which  exported  chiefly  [staple  goods,  suffered  especially,  and  several  firms 
established  branches  in  America  as  the  only  means  of  withstanding  the  ever-increasing  American  competition. 
A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  a  Wuppertal  silk  factory.  Though  not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  to  bo  deplored, 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  that  German  employers  should  thus  help  to  narrow  the  market  for  home- 
produced  goods. 

1895 — ONWARDS. 

The  foreign  trade  with  other  countries  during  the  nineties  has  been  little  more  hopeful  for  the 
Wuppertal  than  that  with  America.  The  Spanish  market  is  practically  lost.  In  France,  Portugal  and 
Austria  the  home  manufacturers  are  able  more  and  more  to  supply  the  market ;  the  same  thing  applies  to 
Switzerland,  where,  in  addition,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Prance-Swiss  Commercial  Treaty,  the  French 
competition  has  been  serious.  The  demand  in  Central  and  South  America  also  has  fallen  off.  Trade  with 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  China,  Japan  and  the  West  Indies  has  remained  fairly  prosperous.  Thus  the  Wuppertal 
manufacturers  have  been  forced  more  and  more  into  the  home  market,  and  in  this  they  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  increasing  demand  of  the  German  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineties.  The  exceptional 
prosperity  of  almost  all  the  important  German  industries  and  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  have  increased 
the  effective  demand  of  both  the  industrial  and  the  agricultural  population  for  the  products  of  the  textile 
trade.  Some  branches  have  naturally  flourished  at  the  expense  of  others.  For  instance,  in  1897,  the  demand 
for  silk  was  greater  than  that  for  woollen  materials,  so  far  a  good  sign  in  that  it  marked  an  increased  demand 
for  luxuries. 

The  height  of  prosperity  in  the  home  market^was  reached  in  1898-9.  It  was  now  evident  that  for  the 
Wuppertal  the  trade  in  future  would  depend,  not  on  the  production  of  staple  goods  on  a  large  scale,  but  on 
an  ever-increasing  attention  to  refinements  of  taste.  Accordingly,  in  1897,  the  Barmen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
established  an  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Textile  Industries,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  complete 
collection  of  patterns  of  the  products  of  the  trade.  These  patterns  serve  as  examples  for  the  scholars  of  the 
Technical  School,  as  well  as  for  the  information  of  designers. 

The  rise  in  wages  during  the  period  shows  that  the  workpeople  shared  in  the  general  prosperity. 
This  was  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  mercerdising  and  other  allied  processes  for  the  refinement 
of  the  appearance  of  cotton  materials.  Goods  thus  prepared  met  with  favour  abroad  and  caused  increased 
exportation.  In  1900  the  Imperial  "  Webeschull  "  was  founded  in  Barmen  with  numerous  sections  for 
instructions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  Wuppertal  industry  was  thus  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
spite  of  the  restriction  of  foreign  markets. 


SECTION    XII.— EVIDENCE    OF^.COTTON    WITNESSES.  30g 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  Cotton  Witnesses.  The  only  omissions  are 
portions  of  evidence  which  the  Witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential.  Other  Witnesses  were 
examined  by  the  Commission,  but,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  desire  their  evidence  to  be  published.  It 
should  be  added  that  most  of  the  evidence  was  taken  in  the  course  of  the  Summer  of  1904,  and  must  bo  read 
in  the  light  of  that  fact. 

WITNESS  No.  17. 

MR.  FREDERICK  BAYNES 

(John  Baynes,  Cicely  Bridge,  Furthergate  and  Knuzden  Brook  Mills,  Blackburn ;   Baynes  and 
Dixon,  Manchester  ;     Cotton  Manufacturers). 

The  cotton  trade  is  very  highly  specialised.  The  division  of  labour  is  carried  on  to  the  very  fullest  Character  of 
extent.  The  processes  are  divided  into  spinning,  weaving,  finishing,  and  distributing,  and  as  a  rule  each  Trade. 
firm  performs  only  one  process.  The  spinner  spins,  the  merchant  distributes,  and  he  alone  knows  the  use 
and  destination  of  the  goods.  We,  therefore,  as  spinners  and  weavers  and  finishers,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  not  knowing  from  practical  experience  of  dumping  or  competition  or  foreign  rates.  We  are  servants  of  the 
merchants  ;  they  can  go  to  the  foreigner  and  buy  the  goods  from  him  instead  of  from  us.  This  has  one  effect 
on  finished  goods.  As  a  rule  on  the  Continent  all  the  processes  are  performed  under  the  same  roof,  and 
consequently  they  save  both  the  commissions,  carriage,  and  profits  that  there  are  between  process  and  process 
in  our  trade,  and  though  we  carry  out  each  of  the  different  processes  at  a  less  cost  and  to  greater  perfection 
than  they  do,  yet  the  foreigner,  as  a  rule  by  saving  all  these  commissions,  probably  makes  the  finished  article 
cheaper  than  we  do,  both  in  the  lower  and  higher  class  articles.  He  can  also  use  the  most  suitable  cotton 
for  any  given  purpose  and  manipulate  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  cheaper  production, 
because  he  gets  a  better  article  out  of  the  same  cotton,  or  an  equal  article  out  of  a  cheaper  cotton.  With 
us  the  merchant  must  take  the  yarns  the  manufacturer  generally  uses,  whether  in  any  given  counts  they 
are  the  most  suitable  or  not.  Of  course,  those  manufacturers  who  use  yarns  which  give  the  best  results  are 
most  likely  to  get  the  repeat  orders  ;  and  ultimately  the  result  may  be  as  good  as  what  is  obtained  by  the 
foreign  manufacturer  much  more  speedily,  or  it  may  not,  as  he  sets  himself  out  to  get  certain  results. 

Fluctuations  are  due  first  to  hostile  tariffs,  which  have  forced  our  manufacturers  to  find  new  markets   Fluctuations.  307 

and  to  produce  new  styles  of  goods  ;  secondly,  to  general  causes,  such  as  strikes,  wars,  pestilences  and  famine  ; 
but  not  at  all  to  dumping,  using  the  word  dumping  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  viz.,  selling  their  surplus 
production  at  a  loss.  The  total  cotton  trade  of  the  country  is  stationary,  and  has  been  since  1890  ; 
and  as  the  trade  is  an  export  trade — five-sixths  of  what  we  produce  is  exported  abroad — the  fluctuation  is 
due  to  causes  outside  this  country,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  In  yarns  the  trade  since  1890  has  been 
continuously  decreasing,  namely,  from  258  millions  down  to  151  millions  of  pounds.  The  increase  in  looms 
during  that  time  has  been  11£  per  cent,  as  against  8J  per  cent,  in  spindles  ;  and,  therefore,  as  looms  are 
taking  more  yarn,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  have  lost,  except  this,  that  the  spindles  are  running 
at  a  higher  speed  now,  and  therefore  turn  out  a  bigger  length  of  yarn,  and  that  ought  to  have  made  up  for 
the  increase  in  looms.  But  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  stoppage  of  spindles, 
and  I  think  if  we  now  had  to-day  the  same  number  of  spindles  we  had  12  years  ago,  we  should  consume  the 
same  quantity  of  cotton,  if  running  full  time.  The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  is  a  better  measure  of 
the  trade  done  than  value,  because  the  price  of  the  exported  article  goes  up  and  down  with  the  price  of 
cotton.  In  Lancashire  we  look  to  the  margin,  that  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  cotton  and  the 
finished  article.  In  1  ,.-0  we  used  3,384,000  bales  of  500  Ihs.  each  ;  in  1902  w<>  used  3,185,000  bales,  that 
is  200,000  bales  less.  The  spindles  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  40  millions  to  43  millions.  The 
consumption  is  got  at  by  what  is  exported  as  well,  and  you  have  to  take  the  difference  between  what  was 
exported  and  what  was  imported.  Many  people  in  Lancashire  say  we  do  not  require  to  use  so  much 
cotton  now  because  we  are  spinning  so  much  finer  counts.  We  may  have  boen  for  the  last  12  months, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  cotton  ;  but  on  the  average  of  12  years,  I  do  not  think  we  have  spun 
finer  counts,  because  the  old  duty  frees  are  still  made,  that  is,  calicoes  made  of  30't;  and  30's  ;  besides 
which  we  have  the  new  trade  in  flannelettes,  taking  very  coarse  wefts,  which  has  been  introduced 
since  1890.  There  have  been  mercerised  goods — that  is,  Egyptian  cotton  mercerised — and  Egyptian 
cotton  previous  to  mercerising  was  always  finer  counts.  There,  again,  that  has  gone  to  coarse  counts. 
And  because  of  the  rise  of  ring  spinning,  which  is  usually  on  the  coarser  counts.  The  very  fine  counts 
are  nearly  all  spun  on  the  mule.  Though  there  is  an  increased  spindleage,  there  has  been  a  compensating 
stoppage.  In  calico,  trade  has  been  generally  stationary.  Taking  the  total  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  consumption  is  perhaps  now  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  or  12  years  ago.  though  the  population  has 
increased.  To  foreign  manufacturing  countries  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  Ihe  trade  which  has  been 
lost  by  the  hostile  tariffs  has  been  in  (In-  coarse  goods.  We  slill  send  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  jincid.-,, 
but  it  is  good  III'  v  cannot  make,  or  < •annul  make  in  sufficient  quantity,  Mich  as  jaeijiiards.  '.roods  made  from 
fine  yarns,  or  other  goods  that  we  send  to  them  for  finishing  for  export,  on  which  they  get  a  rebate  afterwards 
when  they  re-export  them.  To  the  Colonies  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  ;  and  to  the  British  Possessions 
there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  that  is  largely  due  to  India,  our  great  dependency,  as  it  takes  a  quarter  of  th» 


Mr.  Baynes. 


Fluctuations  goods  we  make — more  goods  than  are  consumed  in  England.      The   decrease  in  India  is  due  to  the  plagu 

—continued.  of  1896-7  and  the  plague  and  famine  also  of  1900  ;   and  it  is  also  due  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  in  1902-3. 

The  Indian  is  paid  by  the  anna.  It  is  a  very  poor  country,  and  the  Indian  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  price, 
and  when  the  price  rises,  consumption  falls  off,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  English  export  trade 
has  not  yet  been  assailed  by  foreign  countries  ;  because  the  bulk  of  our  trade  is  with  the  poor  countries 
of  the  world  and  it  does  not  pay  the  foreigner  to  tackle  our  trade,  because  there  is  not  much  plunder  in  low 
priced  goods.  But  they  will  do  it  when  they  have  finished  us  off  in  the  higher-priced  goods.  In  connection 
with  these  rough  cotton  goods  exported  to  India,  we  are  placed  on  the  same  level  now  as  the  Hindoo.  Hut 
for  that  excise  duty  they  would  have  had  3  per  cent,  advantage  of  us.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  prevent  our 
trade  decreasing.  It  helps  us. 

308      Profits.  Up  to  1901  we  had  a  very  good  trade,  and  then  it  began  to  take  a  turn  ;   in  1902   and  1903   trade 

was  not  so  profitable,  and  this  year  it  is  distinctly  unprofitable.  We  have  the  Oldham  Limiteds,  and  I  see 
with  £5,250,000  capital,  taking  the  last  20  years,  14  of  them  have  been  profitable,  in  which  they  made 
£2,850,000  ;  the  other  six  have  been  unprofitable,  in  which  they  have  lost  £257,000,  and  as  the  result  of  2C 
years'  working,  they  have  made  2J  per  cent.  They  might  just  as  well  have  placed  their  money  in  Consols, 
which  were  3  per  cent. 

Different  Branches.  Plain  calico  for  greys  is  decreasing  in   quantity,  and  is  least  remunerative  ;   plain  and   fancy  cloths 

for  finishing  have  been  increasing  in  quantity  and  more  remunerative,  so  long  as  the  finishing  novelty  lasted. 
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Here  is  one  of  the  evils  that  we  have  of  being  specialised.  If  we  make  a  novelty  and  the  merchant 
see?  he  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  he  at  once  gives  our  pattern  out  to  half-a-dozen  different  manu- 
facturers and  gets  them  to  copy  it,  and  in  no  time  our  profit  has  gone.  This  practice  divides  the  profit 
throughout  the  trade  very  much  more  quickly.  The  trade  we  have  lost  with  foreign  manufacturing  countries 
during  the  last  12  or  14  years  we  have  made  up  for  in  Lancashire.  Cotton  is  the  cheapest  of  all  textiles  for 
wear,  and  we  have  attacked  all  the  other  textile  trades.  We  attacked  the  linen  trade,  and  have  made 
linenettes  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  linen  ;  in  the  same  way  we  attacked  the  flannel  trade,  and  made 
flannelettes  ;  the  silk  trade,  and  made  mercerised  goods  ;  and  the  Bradford  goods  trade,  and  made  cheap 
Bradford  goods.  In  all  those  cases  we  have  made  a  very  cheap  article,  and  yet  to  the  eye  of  a  person  who 
does  not  know  they  would  appear  to  be  genuine.  Then  there  has  also  been  a  big  demand  for  crepes, 
Bedford  cords  and  serges.  But  for  attacking  these  various  trades,  I  believe  we  should  have  used  at  any 
rate  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  bales  of  cotton  per  annum  during  the  last  12  or  14  years  than  we  have 
done,  and  we  should  have  felt  the  depression  more. 

Out  extension  to-day  in  looms  is  chiefly  in  dobbies  for  making  fancies  ;  and  in  spindles  I  see  there 
is  an  extension  in  the  Oldham  district  of  1,500,000  and  they  arc  mostly  for  spinning  Egyptian  cotton  ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  owing  to  the  barrage  there  is  more  Egyptian  cotton  going  to  be  grown  and  they  are  pulling 
down  spindles  to  use  it  up — at  least  24  millions — a  million  more  in  Bolton  in  addition  to  Oldham's 
extension. 

Semi-manufactured  goods  arc  decreasing  while  fully  manufactured  goods  are  increasing.  As  to 
the  calico,  which  is  sent  abroad  for  finishing,  they  tell  me  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  what  is  sent  to 
Germany  for  finishing  is  re-exported.  It  is  because  they  have  got  better  finishing  machinery,  and  in  France 
they  have  better  taste,  and  better  colour  for  their  prints.  The  decrease  in  finished  grey  goods  exported 
since  1890  has  been  from  2,325,000,000  to  1,880,000,000  last  year.  The  bleached  went  up  from 
1,257.000,000  to  1,325,000,000;  the  printed  from  950,000.000  to  1,028,000,000;  and  the  dyed  from 
593,000,000  to  923,000,000.  For  the  year  1903  there  was  a  large  stoppage  all  through  Lancashire,  and  in 
spite  of  that  the  bleached,  printed  and  dyed  goods  all  went  up  in  quantity. 

The  effect  of  an  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  that  a  better  class 
of  calico  would  be  exported,  for  the  Colonies  pay  higher  prices  for  their  goods,  because  they  take  the  belter 
class  of  goods,  and  the  trade  would  be  morn  profitable  to  the  English  manufacturer,  and  would  give  more 
employment  to  the  operatives.  In  any  particular  Colony  where  suitable  cotton  could  be  profitably  grown 
it  would  be  producing  an  article  which  would  pay  for  increased  imports  in  future  from  us.  Otherwise  a 
preferential  system  would  not  help  cotton  any  more  than  any  other  article  to  be  grown.  They  will  grow 
what  is  most  profitable  for  them. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  more  stoppage  in  Lancashire  than  there  has  been  since  the 
American  War,  and  it  has  been  due,  not  to  the  high  price,  but  to  the  want  of  cotton.  The  loss  of  wages  from 
April  to  September  last  year  was  estimated  by  one  of  the  leading  trade  union  officials  to  be  £2,000,000  ;  that 
is,  out  of  £20,000,000  a'year,  or  £10,000,000  for  the  six  months  ;  and  since  last  November  there  has  been 
even  a  greater  stoppage.  I  estimate  itat  £150,000  a  week  ;  or  since  last  November  the  workpeople  have  lost 
£8,600,000  in  wages,  that  is,  on  £20,000.000  annually.  Before  this  time  there  have  been  stoppages  owing 
to  congestion  of  trade,  which  has  been  met  in  the  recent  past  by  organised  short  time  by  the  Federation. 
•  That  is  a  new  thing  during  these  last  few  years.  Previously  it  was  left  to  each  man  to  do  as  he  liked,  but  now 
Ihe  trade  has  organised  a  lessened  production.  Previous  to  two  years  ago,  they  did  it  owing  to  bad  trade, 
and  they  have  done  it  last  year  and  this  year,  owing  to  shortage  of  cotton.  In  Bolton,  I  believe,  there  was 
partial  stoppage  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  crop  of  1901.  The  arrangement  of  the  Federation 
does  operate  in  preventing  many  of  the  workers  being  absolutely  without  the  means  of  existence.  It  is  a 
good  thing  in  that  way,  as  far  as  the  workpeople  are  concerned,  because  instead  of  stopping  some  mills 
and  others  running  full  time,  Ihey  all  do  a  little  less.  There  has  been  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  where  they 
have  been  working  in  the  Federation  four  days  a  week  up  to  the  present,  and  now  they  are  going  on 
five  days  a  weel;  until  the  new  cotton  comes  in;  and  working  four  days  a  week  is  still  enough  to  live 
upon  without  luxuries.  As  a  rule,  the  members  of  a  family  are  all  working  in  the  mill,  and  if  working  four 


days  a  week  will  all  be  getting  two-thirds  of  tho  ordinary  wage  ;  and,  besides,  they  get  more,  because 
everybody  puts  in  all  they  know,  and  it  is  all  piece  work,  and,  then-Cure,  they  get  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  ordinary  wage.  In  weaving  there  is  never  organised  stoppage.  A  manufacturer  will  stop  work, 
or  perhaps  stop  one  loom  to  a  weaver,  or,  if  he  is  short  of  orders  for  a  particular  width,  he  will  stop  the 
looms  for  that  particular  width. 

The  standard  lists  of  wages  during  the  last  12  or  14  years  in  the  Bolton  spinning  have  been  raised  5  Wages. 
per  cent.,  in  Oldham  10  per  cent.,  in  Blackburn,  which  is  weaving.  2£  per  cent.  ;  but  the  actual  wage  has 
increased  by  very  much  more  than  this,  because  all  the  small  continuous  improvements  in  cotton  yarn  or 
machinery  have  gone  to  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  spinners  and  weavers.  They  secure  it  by  means 
of  their  very  strong  union.  The  fact  is,  if  we  make  an  improvement  in  any  one  particular  department,  we 
dare  not  try  to  get  a  reduction  of  wages  because  it  would  mean  a  stoppage  of  the  whole  works.  The  sort 
of  little  improvements  we  have  are  the  Barber  Knotter.  It  is  a  machine  to  tie  two  threads  together  by 
one  motion,  and  it  makes  a  most  perfect  knot,  and  when  it  goes  to  the  loom  it  goes  through  as  if  there  were 
no  knot  at  all.  Then  ring  spun  yarn  is  another.  Because  it  is  ring  spun,  the  nature  of  ring  spinning  makes 
a  more  perfect  yarn  and  stronger  yarn,  and,  therefore,  when  the  weaver  gets  it  there  is  not  the  same  work 
to  do.  an  1  there  is  a  bigger  production.  Then  the  revolving  flat  card  is  another  one.  Another  is  the 
humidifier.  That  has  increased  the  wages  of  many  weavers  10  per  cent.,  because  whatever  the  weather  is, 
it  always  brings  it  down  to  as  near  as  possible  to  one  state  of  moisture.  Then  another  thing  is  large  weft  cops. 
We  get  no  advantage  of  reduced  wages,  but  we  do  of  increased  output  and  better  work.  The  operative  Hours  of  Labour. 
works  short ei-  hours  to-day  than  he  has  ever  done,  and  when  a  mill  is  on  full  time  ho  can  get  to-day,  although 
the  hours  are  shorter,  as  big  a  wage  as  ever  he  got  at  the  maximum  hours  and  maximum  rate  of  wages  before. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  trade  they  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  have  been  for  60  or  70  years,  which  has, 
I  think,  been  the  salvation  of  our  trade,  but  there  are  limits  to  the  advantage  of  it.  I  can  give  an  instance. 
They  are  satisfied  with  a  certain  wage.  If  a  weaver  can  get  24s.  she  suits  herself  to  get  that  and  no  more 
and  no  less,  though  other  weavers  and  she  herself  could  get  26s.  They  will  not  take  more  than  four  looms. 
We  should  like  to  give  them  six  looms,  and  they  would  then  get  27s.  at  a  little  less  rate,  but  the  trade  union 
will  not  allow  that.  They  will  not  allow  overtime.  Hours  were  reduced  from  56  to  55  two  years  ago,  but 
the  trade  unions  have  reduced  them  an  hour  more  for  cleaning. 

I  attribute  the  change  during  the  past  three  years  to  the  scarcity  of  raw  material.  Previous  to  that,  Scarcity  of  Cotton. 
as  I  have  shown,  what  was  lost  in  one  direction  was  made  up  in  another.  Both  spinners  and  weavers  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  to  stock  for  a  great  many  years  past,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  staple  sorts, 
though  even  there  it  is  becoming  rather  difficult,  because  each  merchant  wants  his  own  width  of  reed,  or  pick, 
or  twist,  or  weft,  or  heading.  But  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  to  put  into  stock.  Fancies  we  cannot  put  into  stock, 
and  this  stocking  accounts  for  the  very  slight  fluctuations  in  exports  that  we  have  seen  this  last  14  years  ; 
because  if  the  price  of  raw  material  rises,  and  therefore  that  of  the  manufactured  article,  those  who  have 
stocks  part  with  them  at  the  old  price  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  the  price  goes  down,  then  when  we  have  got  to 
a  low  level,  a  big  demand  arises  from  the  merchants  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  keep  so  steady,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  change  has  come  from  dumping. 

With  regard  to  the  loss  of  markets,  take,  for  instance,  Algiers.  We  were  in  that  market  in  1892.  Loss  of  Markets. 
When  the  French  raised  their  tariff  we  had  300  or  400  looms  (and  had  had  for  several  years)  on  Algerians  (we 
call  them)  for  Algiers.  The  goods  went  to  Algiers,  but  directly  the  tariff  was  raised  orders  ceased,  and  since 
then  I  have  not  sold  them  a  piece  ;  and  the  300  looms  I  had  to  find  a  fresh  vent  for,  which  I  did  very  shortly 
in  flannelettes.  I  deal  in  every  market  in  the  world  whenever  there  is  a  demand,  whether  there  is  a  tariff 
or  not.  If  the  tariff  keeps  us  out  there  will  be  no  demand.  I  do  contend  that  pro  tantn  closing  these  markets 
has  restricted  the  Lancashire  trade. 

From  dumping  we  have  not  hitherto  suffered.  The  only  case  I  know  of  is  that  of  the  Austrian  yarn,  Dumping. 
referred  to  in  the  Fiscal  Blue  Book.  We  have  often  suffered  from  dumping  of  surplus  stock  by  individual 
firms  ;  on  two  occasions,  for  instance,  from  America.  America  has  often  dumped  into  China,  and  when  she  does, 
so  it  is  a  matter  of  10,000  bales  in  a  line — half  a  million  pieces,  and  that  at  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  piece  less  than 
the  English  price,  that  is  to  say  probably  upon  10s.,  although  their  prices  are  on  the  average  higher  than 
the  Knglish.  Such  extensive  dumping  cannot  be  counter-balanced  by  their  own  home  trade.  In  Fall 
River  I  have  followed  their  published  dividends  and  I  find  they  pay  only  5  to  6  per  cent.,  but  then  their 
administrative  expenses  are  very  great.  The  custom  of  the  cotton  trade  all  over  the  world  is  always  to  run 
full  time.  We  in  Lancashire  have  done  it  up  to  the  last  two  years.  If  they  could  not  sell  their  surplus 
stock  they  might  put  it  into  stock  and  hold  it  perhaps  ten  years.  That  is  what  we  have  done  up  to  now. 
that  is  to  say,  the  manufacturers  do  it,  though  sometimes  the  merchants.  The  calico  agents  do  more  than 
the  merchants.  The  merchants  do  not  I  think  do  it,  unless  it  is  left  on  their  hands,  and  they  have  missed 
their  market.  They  are  not  forced  to  buy.  The  manufacturer,  however,  is  forced  to  go  on  and  put  this  into 
stock.  If  he  cannot  finance  it  himself  he  gets  his  calico  agent  to  do  so.  I  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
dumping,  because  our  exports  have  been  stationary  while  foreign  countries  have  a  very  large  increase  in  their 
exports. 
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In  1891  Japan  exported  £85,000  worth,  and  in  1901  £2,800,000  worth.  The  Japanese  exports  go 
very  largely  to  China.  That  would  cut  into  our  trade  and  into  the  Indian  trade  in  yarn  to  China.  Italy 
increased  during  the  same  ten  years  from  £268,000  to  £2,120,000.  France  increased  from  £4,000,000  to 
£7,000,000.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  thai  is  \\lmt  \vent  to  Algiers.  It  is  France's  Dependency,  and 
they  send  their  goods  in  duty  free,  or  a  less  duty,  but  sufficiently  less  to  secure  the  market  to  themselves. 
The  United  Sta  •  ised  from  £2,720,000  to  £4,050,000,  Germany  from  £8,450,000  to  £12,440,000.  the 

United  Kingdom  from  £71.400,000  to  £75,700,000,  or  :'.',  per  .  ent.  compared  to  Japan's  3-194  per  cent.  Taking 
the  United  States  figures,  in  1S90,  they  exported  £2,000.1100  worth  of  cotton  goods  ;  in  1896,  £3,350,000  ;  in 
1900,  £4,800,000  ;  and  in  1902,  £6,400,000,  of  which  £3,600,000  was  to  China. 
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That  we  are  not  holding  our  own  is  very  conclusively  shown,  I  think,  by  our  consumption  of  cotton 
as  against  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1890,  wo  consumed  3,384,000  bales,  and  in  1902,  3,18f>,000  bales, 
or  200,000  bales  lesa,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  increased  from  6,900,000  to  9,163,000,  that  is  40  per  cent. 
Last  year,  when  there  was  so  much  stoppage  in  Lancashire,  the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  a 
record.  We  are  now  feeling  German,  Italian,  and  Continental  competition  which  we  did  not  feel  three  or 
four  years  ago.  1  think  the  position  that  they  have  got  into  is  that  all  this  increased  consumption  of  cotton 
has  been  for  supplying  themselves.  Now  they  are  self-supplying,  and  anything  more  they  make  must  be  for 
export,  and  if  for  export,  it  must  come  out  of  our  trade,  and  they  can  take  it  out  of  our  trade  if  they  employ 
dumping,  which  I  expect  they  will. 

It  may  be  the  ideal  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  only  to  be  satisfied  when  they  do  not  export 
a  single  bale  of  cotton,  but  how  will  that  agree  with  the  ideal  of  the  cotton  growers.  They  can  only  do  it  by 
putting  an  export  duty  on  cotton  ;  but  for  a  hundredth  part  of  a  cent,  if  I  will  pay  that  price  more  than  the 
American  buyers,  I  can  buy  up  the  whole  American  crop.  The  grower  will  always  sell  his  cotton  to  the  man 
who  will  pay  the  biggest  price.  The  demand  of  the  spinners  in  America  runs  on  the  better  sorts  of  cotton. 
In  ring  spinning  the  yarn  does  not  spin  so  well  in  its  lower  grades,  but  if  I  pay  one  hundredth  of  a  cent  more 
than  the  American  pays  I  can  get  the  better  grade.  They  have  no  pull  over  us  in  any  shape  unless  they  put 
on  an  export  duty. 

The  conditions  of  supply  of  raw  material  have  deteriorated  both  absolutely  and  relatively  :  absolutely, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  cotton  ;  relatively,  because  we  hi  England  cannot  use  Surats,  although  wo  used 
to  do  so  formerly.  We  cannot  use  Surat  cotton  because  of  the  higher  speeds  we  run,  and  because  there  is 
such  an  effect  of  the  American  War  left  on  the  minds  of  the  operatives,  that  if  the  Surats  were  coming  in 
at  one  end  of  the  mill  in  any  large  quantity,  they  would  walk  out  at  the  other.  When  used  at  all  to-day, 
it  is  in  a  small  quantity.  I  do  not  think  that  feeling  will  alter  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  nowcr 
sources  of  supply.  American  cotton  fell  to  a  very  low  price  six  years  ago — 3d.  a  Ib. — and  the  very  fact  of 
its  price  falling  so  low  killed  the  import  of  almost  all  other  cotton,  except  of  course  Egyptian,  be. 
American  is  more  usable  for  medium  counts,  and  therefore  merchants  have  got  out  of  the  way  of  importing 
these  various  other  sorts,  and  they  have  not  now  any  big  stocks.  Relatively,  up  to  six  years  ago  Liverpool 
was  the  great  market  for  cotton  in  the  world.  Now  America  is  using  more  and  the  Continent  is  importing 
direct.  Ten  years  ago  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  used  on  the  Continent  was  bought  in  and  shipped 
from  Liverpool.  There  is  less  stock  in  Liverpool  to-day,  because  spinners  are  buying  c.i.f.  cotton,  and  it  is 
also  largely  owing  to  the  form  of  the  contract. 

The  form  of  the  future  contract  is  such  as  to  be  against  the  trader  whether  he  is  an  importing  merchant 
or  the  spinner.  The  price  of  futures  is  continually  at  a  discount,  compared  with  the  current  month. 

As  to  improvements  in  market  organisation,  I  suggest  the  alteration  of  the  contract". 

As  to  means  of  transport  to  Liverpool,  tbey  a>e  better  than  they  are  with  other  nations,  because  we 
have  a  more  regular  service.  Further  there  is  rery  .ittlc  difference  in  freight  from  any  port  in  the  South 
to  Fall  River,  and  the  through  rates  from  the  same  port  to  Liverpool ;  and  this  year  it  has  been  cheaper  to 
send  it  to  Liverpool  than  to  Fall  River,  and  it  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  so.  The 
Germans  ohiefly  buy  c.i.f.  cotton,  and  they  have  a  market  in  Bremen.  The  French  chiefly  buy  c.i.f.  cotton, 
and  they  also  buy  in  Havre,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain  they  buy  their  cotton  entirely  c.i.f.  But  no  Continental 
nation  has  any  pull  over  England. 

As  to  the  development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply,  it  will  certainly  be  good  for  Liverpool  indirectly, 
because  it  will  r  lluence  the  price  of  cotton,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  a  larger  supply  of  what  we  particularly 
use.  It  will  be  irectly  good  for  Liverpool  if  the  cotton  is  suitable,  and  also  if  it  is  attracted  to  England. 
I  have  not  yoi  found  countries  which  will  produce  anything  very  near  to  the  American  cotton.  That  tVom 
th"  African  West  Coast  is  rather  like  it.  I  should  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  fibres  are  equal  to  American, 
but  (lie  one-third  is  sufficient  to  spoil  it  for  good  spinning.  They  may  got  over  that,  but  the  sample  I 
saw  \vas  not  right  yet.  However,  supposing  it  is  right,  it  ought  to  be  attracted  to  Liverpool.  I  am  rather 
against  spending  money  to  improve  the  position  of  our  Continental  rivals,  because  the  cotton  will  be  just 
like  trade  following  the  flag.  It  will  go  where  the  calico  orders  go,  and  if  they  go  to  the  Continent  all  this 
Empire-grown  cotton  will  go  there  too,  and  the  same  attitude  of  mind  which  would  induce  us  to  adopt  a 
tariff  to  secure  our  own  home  market  and  preferential  treatment  with  the  Colonies  and  neutral  markets, 
would  take  good  care  that  Empire-grown  cotton  should  come  to  England  either  by  subsidies,  bounties,  or 
by  Colonial  preferential  railway  rates.  If  it  comes  to  England,  and  is  then  sold  to  the  Continent,  the  cost  of 
transfer  will  be  quite  sufficient  protection  for  the  Lancashire  spinners.  Cotton  will  always  be  sold  to  the 
man  who  gives  the  best  price,  and  if  the  German  will  do  it,  it  will  go  to  him. 

In  Surat  cotton  io --lav  Hie  '-xport-s  to  Great  Britain  since  January  1st  have  been  Sli.'HH)  bales,  against 
)  bales  last  year,  but  lt>  the  Continent  (hey  have  been  7i>4.<M10  bales,  against  (i.'U.IKK)  bales,  and  what 
shortage  ihoro  \\as  in  Amorica  \\e  do  not  make  up  in  Surat.  The  Continent  can  and  does;  and  though 
nil  the  trade  icsts,  and  all  tho  financing  is  in  English  hands,  yet  still  it  goes  to  the  Continent,  and  so  it 
would  with  West  African  cotton. 

The  importation  of  foreign  yams  for  British  weaving  is  decreasing,  I  think,  from  S  millions  to -I  millions, 
and  tile  liltle  \\c  have  is  ohielly  specialities. 

:     '    neinon,   the  late  (General   Manager  ot   li.  •   Great    \\V-:t<  rn   Hailwav  :     "Although 
complete  n-yisi"ii  of  rates  in  England  since  188(>.  brought  .ah. Mil   liv  (he  Railway  and 
.Vt  of  1888.  under  which  various  modilieations  and  reductions  were  made,  it  may  be  taken  that 
IK  ral  system  of  the  rates  now  prevailing  is  the  same  as  it  was  then,  excepting  that  certain  preferentia 


rates  tor  imported  goods  have  been  swept  away  ;  the  preferential  rates  for  export  goods  have  been  con- 
tinue-.l.  as  not  being  considered  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  referred  to, 
and,  moreover,  brine;  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  manufacturer."  f  wanted  to  know  what  were  to-day's 
actual  rates  from  Manchester  to  the  different  ports  in  the  kingdom  for  export  goods,  and  found  that  the 
export  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  the  local  rates.  Mr.  <;reir;;>n  continued:  "In  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  railways  on  the  Continent  are  State-Owned  or  State-aide:!,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rates 
charged  on  the  Continent  are  frequently  lower  than  those  in  Kimlaivt.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  large 
volume  of  the  tratlie  and  the  long  distance-;  over  which  it  is  Inule  1  on  American  railways  enables  them  to 
charge  in  many  cases  mueh  lower  vale-;  than  are  charged  in  England  ;  but,  yiven  like  quantities  and 
conditions,  the  American  railway  rates  arc  not  lower  than  the  English,  generally  speaking."  Further  he 
:  To  determine  how  far  rates  charged  in  this  country  really  affect  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  foreign  rivals,  the  charges  per  ton  per  mile  must  not  alone  l>e  considered.  The  gross  rate  per 
ton  from  the  place  of  production  to  port  of  export  is  also  important."  He  then  gives  200  cases,  in  which 
he  shows  that  the  rates  to  ports  in  England  were  less  than  on  the  Continent,  because  from  no  place  to  the 
seaboard  in  England  is  more  than  100  miles,  whereas  the  distances  are  verv  much  longer  to  carry  good*  on 
the'  Continent,  so  that  actually  the  gross  rate  is  greater  than  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  how  these  rates 
stand  to-day.  The  cotton  coming  to  this  country  often  comes  by  the  Ship  Ciunl  to  Manchester  ;  it  is  carted, 
I  believe,  to  Holton  it  is  to  Oldham  at  any  rate.  It  costs  ^d.  per  Ib.  from  Liverpool  to  the  mills,  ,'gd.  per  Ib. 
from  the  Oldham  inilh  to  the  manufacturing  mills,  and  fa$.  from  the  manufacturer  lo  Manchester.  From 
Manchester  t'i  the  different  finishing  works  it  is  sent  by  cart.  The  total  cost  of  carriage  comes  to  1'3  per 
cent.  That  is  what  it  costs  me  on  the  cost  of  my  calico,  that  is  on  the  cost  over  and  above  the  raw  material 
The  commission  on  the  buying  of  cotton  is  J  per  cent.,  the  selling  of  yarn  is  1  per  cent.,  and  the  selling  of 
calico  is  1  per  cent.  :  that  is  2J  per  cent.  So  that  carriage  only  comes  to  half  what  the  commission  is  on 
buying  and  selling  yarm  and  calico,  so  that  it  cannot  cripple  the  trade. 

Foreign  countries  have  an  advantage  in  distribution.  Where  cotton  is  indigenous,  as  in  America  Foreign  Processes.  330 
and  India,  they  get  the  cotton  uncompressed,  when  it  will  spin  better.  The  Continent,  except  Italy,  are  at 
a  slight  disadvantage  with  us  both  in  the  distance  from  their  cotton  and  in  the  distance  from  foreign  markets. 
Italy  is  in  a  better  position  rather  than  we  are.  They  have  no  advantage  over  us  in  respect  of  machinery, 
but  their  latest  development  is  in  the  expansion  of  mills.  They  lay  down  a  very  small  plant  up  in  the  valleys 
miles  away  from  anywhere.  Their  plant  consists  of  2,000  ring  spindles  and  looms  in  proportion.  All  this  is  the 
best  and  newest  English  machinery.  The  only  Italian  machinery  is  the  turbine  that  drives  the  mill.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the  employer  has  more  control  over  his  workpeople ;  a  stoppage  is  not  so  serious ; 
they  can  use  inferior  and,  therefore,  cheaper  material :  they  can  pay  lower  wages  and  work  longer  hours, 
and  the  cost  for  which  they  produce  their  yarns  and  calicoes  is  cheaper  than  we  can  do  it  ;  certainly  as  low 
a8  in  the  newest  mills  in  Oldham. 

In  America  all  the  new  mills  are  laid  down  with  the  ring  yarn  and  the  Northrop  looms.  Ring  spinning  Northrop  Looms.  331 
requires  less  skilled  labour,  and  it  makes  stronger  and  better  yarns.  With  regard  to  the  Northrop  loom, 
a  weaver  attends  to  28  looms  and  may  even  attend  to  40.  A  weaver  who  had  12  looms  said  she  had 
been  going  a  month.  I  think  they  exaggerate  a  little.  The  loom  does  all  the  work.  The  weaver  goes 
round  with  a  big  apron  full  of  cops,  and  keeps  filling  in,  and  the  warp  never  breaks,  because  it  is  ring  spun 
yarn  and  not  sized  heavily,  and  everything  is  made  up  to  the  m?rk,  but  I  hear  also  that  they  have  another 
operative  going  round  at  the  back  of  the  beams  piecing  up  any  ends  there  are  broken.  This  Northrop  loom 
is  automatic,  and  never  stops  so  long  as  the  magazine  has  any  yarn  in  it.  If  it  gets  empty,  the  loom 
stops,  and  the  weaver  comes  and  fills  it  and  starts  it  again.  It  is  stated  that  the  American  can  produce 
cheaper  on  this  system.  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Sons,  in  Hyde,  have  adopted  this  system  to  500  looms  on 
mule  yarn,  and  it  has  been  so  successful  in  plain  calicoes  that  they  are  extending  still  further,  but  it  has  not 
yet  proved  a  success  for  the  more  varied  Lancashire  trade  in  dhooties,  and  fancies,  and  different  sorts  of 
cloth,  and  of  the  new  mills  that  are  being  erected  to-day,  a  great  many  are  mule  spinning  and  not  ring 
spinning,  which  they  would  be  if  it  was  admitted  the  system  was  so  much  better.  We  find  many  manu- 
facturers would  adopt  the  Northrop  loom  for  a  trial,  but  for  the  difficulty  with  the  workpeople.  The  opinion 
in  England  on  the  Northrop  loom  is  in  suspense.  It  costs  from  £25  to  £35,  as  against  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s  for 
the  same  size  of  Lancashire  loom.  The  Northrop  loom  is  really  a  Lancashire  loom  ;  we  did  not  adopt  it 
but  sent  it  over  to  America,  where  it  has  been  taken  up.  A  year  ago  we  nil  wanted  to  put  it  in.  We 
think  rather  less  of  it  to-day,  for  when  we  worked  it  out,  there  was  not  such  a  great  saving  in  it.  To 
begin  with,  you  have  your  plant.  If  you  have  600  looms,  you  would  have  to  do  nway  with  their  value 
and  incur  the  cost  of  the  other  looms  being  put  up  ;  and  then,  again,  you  have  all  these  skilled  workpeople. 
If  we  did  not  have  them  it  would  pay  us  better  than  with  them.  I  enn  imagine  it  paying  better  in 
America  where  they  do  not  have  them.  They  wanted  a  machine  to  do  the  work  independent  of  skill.  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied  it  is  the  right  loom  to  have. 

Our  trade  is  socialised— spinning,  weaving,   finishing  and  distributing.     As  spinners,   nnlxxly  can    Home  and  Foreign 
touch    us.      Here   you  have  a.  man  looking  after  nothing  else  but   buying  his  cotton,  cheaply  ;    producing    Proce 
cheaply  ;    selling  well,  and  his  whole   attention  confined  to  this  one  thin;/,  namely.  doin«  the  spinning  alone,    Compared. 
The  we:t\  inu'  is  just    tlie  same,  the  finishing  is  the  same.  and.  as  a  rule.  one  article.       II    we 

compare  with   our  foreign  competitors,   they  do  all   the  processes  under  one  roof.      The  spinner  sends  his 

to  the  « ea\  inu  department.      The  criticism  in  that   WC.M-,  inc  dejiai-'ineul  i«  not  as  grc:i(  a:-  ill  the  }•'., 
system,  where  you  sell  the  yarn,  and  if  it   is  not  up  to  the  murk,  it  is  sent    back  to  you   the  following  day. 
and  just  so  from  department  to  department,  the  criticism  is  not  .  hero  it  in  all  under  one  roof.     Then, 

there  is  this  further  point:  if  you  make  a  dozen  different  articles  you  have  to  keep  shifting  your 
machinery  from  one  end  to  another,  and  you  cannot  produce  as  cheaply,  i'.ecaiise,  i!  you  make  one  thing  - 
if  you  make  3'2's  twist  in  spinning  as  we  do,  and  grind  out  90,000  <>r  40.<MK)  or  100,000  His.  weight  a 
week,  or  week  after  week  the  same  article,  and  never  vary,  you  can  reduce  the  cost  to  the  very  lowest  limits. 
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but  the  foreigner  cannot  do  that  if  he  is  making  half  a  dozen  different  yarns  in  the  same  mills.  Per  contra, 
he  saves  the  commission,  the  profit,  and  the  carriage  from  department  to  department.  For  instance,  if  you 
sell  yarn  from  Oldham  to  North  or  North-East  Lancashire,  you  have  a  commission  to  pay,  and  there  are 
people  getting  profits  and  pickings  of  all  sorts.  They  save  all  that,  and  they  save  also  the  carriage  and 
profit  and  commissions  from  Blackburn  or  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  to  Manchester.  They 
get  all  these  various  profits,  and  the  saving  in  all  these  profits  will  more  than  compensate  the  cheapness 
of  production  we  have  by  sticking  to  one  thing  only.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  finished  goods.  With  regard 
to  the  yarn,  I  think  we  can  produce  cheaper  than  they  can  on  its  merits,  but  a  finished  article,  no.  I  also 
put  here  what,  in  our  particular  trade,  and  I  suppose  in  most  other  trades,  arc  natural  and  acquired  advan- 
tages— climate,  nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  nearness  to  the  markets,  skill,  energy  and  efficiency  of  the 
workpeople,  cost  of  materials,  stores  and  other  expenses,  machinery,  hours  worked*  wages  paid,  ease  in  raising 
capital,  and  methods  of  production.  I  have  just  shown  you  a  method  of  production  now  where  we  do 
everything  under  separate  firms,  and  they  do  all  under  one  roof.  We  were  just  speaking  about  yarns.  Just 
to  show  you  the  effect  climate  has,  coarse  yarn,  being  thick,  climate  does  not  affect  very  much,  and  there 
will  not  be  very  much  difference  between  spinning  a  very  coarse  yarn  in  a  hot  climate  or  in  an  ordinary 
climate,  or  a  climate  like  ours ;  but  the  finer  the  yarn  is  spun  the  more  the  climate  affects  it,  and  when  you 
get  to  the  finest  counts,  such  as  are  spun  in  Bolton  and  thereabouts,  we  have  the  best  climate  in  the  world, 
and  that  will  always  be  a  very  potent  factor  hi  keeping  that  trade  to  England,  though  practical  results 
with  the  humidifier  qualify  this  natural  advantage.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so  in  coarse  yarns.  I  can 
imagine  to-day  the  Hindu  will  make  a  coarse  yarn  cheaper  than  we  shall,  because  we  have  to  take  all  the 
advantages  natural  and  acquired.  He  is  nearer  the  cotton  fields  ;  he  is  nearer  the  markets  where  he  is  going 
to  send  his  goods  ;  he  has  got  just  as  good  machinery,  and  he  works  longer  hours  and  gets  less  wages. 
Where  England  beats  all  other  countries,  except  Japan,  is  in  the  climate.  Climate  is  a  very  potent  factor 
in  spinning  very  fine  yarns.  Up  to  last  year  Japan  used  to  import  a  very  large  quantity  of  English  yarns, 
and  of  two-fold  60's,  the  bulk  of  which  would  be  made  in  Bolton.  Last  year,  I  understand,  this  trade 
disappeared  ;  they  did  not  take  one-tenth  of  what  they  have  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  am 
now  speaking  only  of  Egyptian  yarns,  and  I  understand  the  reason  why  the  trade  disappeared  is  that  they 
are  spinning  it  themselves,  and  I  further  understand  that  Japan  is  a  damp  country,  more  like  England,  ami, 
therefore,  they  can  spin  those  counts  hi  the  future,  and  probably  will  be  a  very  great  competitor.  I  draw 
the  line  between  fine  and  coarse  yarns  in  this  way.  I  should  say  up  to  34's  or  36's  twist  and  40's  to  46's 
weft,  I  should  call  medium  counts,  and  I  should  begin  at  60's  twist,  and  for  very  fine  yarns  at  120's,  and 
coarse  yarns  an  average  of  20's — that  is  from  10's  to  30's. 

In  practice  it  is  more  likely  that  a  man  will  improve  his  machinery  who  is  doing  well.  A  man  who  sees 
something  ahead  of  him,  and  who  sees  some  chance  of  getting  some  return  for  his  capital  he  is  going  to  invest 
in  the  machinery,  is  more  likely  to  put  down  new  machinery  than  a  man  who  can  see  no  present  use  in  it.  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  an  old  loom,  40  years  old,  as  a  loom  put  down  to-day  ;  but  in  spinning  where  there  are 
thousands  of  bearings,  a  new  machine  is  better — at  least  a  machine  after  it  has  run  three  years  is  better  than 
one  that  is  perfectly  new ;  but  I  do  not  mind  how  old  a  loom  is.  It  is  just  as  good  if  you  keep  it  up  to  the 
mark,  except  you  get  a  difference  between,  say,  a  Northrop  loom  and  an  ordinary  loom.  If  you  are  going 
to  replace  one  ordinary  loom  by  another,  I  do  not  mind  how  old  it  is  as  long  as  you  renew  the  different  bearing 
parts  as  they  get  worn.  It  makes  good  work,  in  many  cases  better  work,  in  what  they  call  cover  to  the 
cloth.  You  cannot  tell  why  one  loom  makes  better  calico  than  another,  and  an  old  loom  very  often  make--  a 
better  calico  than  the  newest  loom  you  can  put  in,  so  much  depends  on  the  weaver. 

Generally  speaking,  when  spinning  is  profitable  weaving  is  bad,  and  vice  versa.  Egyptian  yarns  have 
been  more  profitable  than  American  for  a  series  of  years  past.  Ring  spinning  has  done  better  than 
mule,  because  the  demand  has  been  for  better  yarn.  Coarse  wefts  did  very  well  owing  to  flannelettes  up  to 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but  there  were  too  many  spindles  laid  down,  and  they  are  over  producing  now. 
The  last  four  years  they  have  done  very  badly.'  Fancy  weaving  has  done  much  better  than  plain  weaving 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

I  have  no  experience  in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  an  extension  of  mills  in  our  cotton 
trade.  Originally  it  was  under  protection,  and  it  was  out  of  profits,  and  for  a  good  many  years  after  protection 
was  done  away  with.  Then  came  the  extension  under  the  limited  liability  system  by  people  interested  in  the 
trade.  They  borrowed  a  certain  proportion  of  their  capital  on  loan  at  a  low  rate.  They  made  a  medium 
profit,  which  gave  them  a  high  rate  upon  their  shares.  But  for  the  last  20  years  the  extension  has  also  been 
under  the  limited  liability  system,  but  what  I  call  rather  the  illegitimate.  It  has  been  by  a  combination  of 
machinist  and  engineer,  who  have  wished  to  keep  their  works  going  in  order  to  find  orders  for  their  work- 
people ;  the  land  owner  who  has  probably  got  adjoining  land  on  which  he  wishes  to  build  cottages  ;  the  mill 
furnisher,  architect,  lawyer,  commission  agent,  and  cotton  broker  in  Liverpool,  all  of  whom  will  make  their 
profit  out  of  the  erection  of  the  mill,  or  in  the  working  of  it  after  it  is  started.  1  knew  one  yarn  agent  who 
in  four  mills  took  £5,000  worth  of  shares,  but  on  the  understanding  that  he  had  to  do  the  whole  of  the  selling 
of  those  mills,  he  had  a  legal  document  drawn  up  that  if  any  yarn  was  sold  by  any  other  yarn  agent,  he  could 
demand  the  money  for  his  shares  back  again.  Any  further  capital  that  is  required  for  these  mills  is  advertised 
tor,  and  it  is  lent  as  a  rule  at  4  per  cent,  by  people  who  only  get  2J  per  cent,  from  the  savings  banks.  The 
original  capital  would  be  got  up  by  debentures  and  ordinary  shares.  This  is  loan  capital.  Very  of  ten  when  trade 
was  bad,  I  have  known  mills  that  were  practically  at  times  insolvent,  and  they  could  not  pay  up  the  loan 
capital  if  it  was  recalled.  The  lenders  dared  not  call  it  in,  and  did  not  when  times  improved,  because  they  thought 
it  safe  again.  They  lent  their  money  on  no  security,  but  came  in  as  ordinary  creditors.  The  money  was  gener- 
ally lent  in  small  sums.  A  great  many  people  who  were  in  the  mill  invest  their  money  in  this  way,  though 
it  is  most  risky,  and  if  they  were  capitalists  they  would  never  do  it.  In  weaving,  the  extension  is  done 
through  the  speculator  building  weaving  sheds,  which  he  lets  out  to  manufacturers  on  the  rent  and  power 
system,  with  or  without  looms.  The  manufacturer  gets  either  a  fortnight  or  a  month's  credit  for  his  yarn, 
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and  gets  cash  for  bis  calico,  and  probably  an  advance  for  his  wages  from  the  bank.     He  is  made  or  marred 
very  often  by  a  lucky  speculation  in  yarn. 

If  you  take  a  mill  to-day  with  100,000  spindles  in  Oldham,  you  can  build  this  for  25s.  a  spindle— that  is, 
£125,000.  The  working  capital  required  would  be  £20,000,  that  is  £145,000.  The  management  which  includes 
the  directors,  auditors,  manager,  salesman,  office  staff,  and  secretary  will  come  to  anything  from  £1,350  to 
£1,700  a  year,  that  is  on  a  capital  of  £145,000  or  £150,000.  In  weaving,  salaries  are  very  small.  Take  a  600 
loom  shed.  At  £30  a  loom  that  would  be  £18,000  of  capital.  The  manager  will  get  £3  to  £4  a  week,  the  book- 
keeper £2  a  week  ;  but  the  manufacturer  is  the  head  of  the  concern,  and  his  profit  measures  his  salary. 

In  my  case  the  local  rates  come  to  1  per  cent,  on  our  cost  of  production,  that  is  over  and  above  the    Local  Rates. 
raw    material. 

In  the  cotton  trade,  payments  are  made  by  piece  work,  either  by  the  hank,  or  the  weight  or  the  piece    Accounting, 
itself  ;   and  there  is  a  very  small  expense  in  book-keeping,  and  the  cost  we  can  arrive  at  to  an  exactitude. 
There  cannot  be  any  difference  in  foreign  countries  as  their  system  is  founded  upon  ours,  but  owing  to  each 
part  icular  process  in  our  trade  being  specialised,  they  can  copy  us  in  all  our  processes  and  systems. 
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There  is  no  opportunity  to  show  any  mental  superiority  in  our  trade,  because  the  machine  does  the 
work.  All  that  is  required  is  care,  cleanliness,  and  no  waste.  After  going  to  see  a  raising  machine  some 
four  years  ago  I  came  back  with  the  impression  that  Lancashire  was  not  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
there  were  good  weavers.  I  saw  some  calicoes  made  by  Russians  on  two  or  three  beans — calicoes  that  I  dare 
not  put  to  our  own  weavers  to  make.  But  in  Russia  they  only  put  two  looms  to  a  weaver,  as  against  four 
with  us.  They  were  made  by  Russians,  who,  educationally  and  technically,  are  certainly  the  most  back- 
ward nation  in  Europe ;  therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  education  has  much  to  do  with  it.  These  Russians 
certainly  had  English  management,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  working  man.  To  account  for  this,  I  should 
say  that  they  only  had  two  looms  to  a  weaver,  and  they  would  do  what  they  were  told  to  do,  which  is  to 
attend  to  the  looms.  For  the  superiority  of  the  Russian,  I  cannot  account,  as  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  more 
obedient  or  that  the  management  is  more  efficient.  The  only  thing  I  can  sa,y  is  that  we  have  four  looms, 
and  they  have  only  two  looms  going  at  a  slow  speed,  while  our  four  would  be  at  a  quick  speed.  These 
matters  certainly  give  them  advantages  in  the  turning  out  of  better  work. 

In  Lancashire  the  combinations  have  been  in  specialities  only  ;  where  there  are  water  rights,  for  Combinations. 
instance,  as  in  the  Printers'  Combine  and  the  Bleachers'  Combine ;  where  there  is  special  spinning  and  a 
limited  supply  of  cotton,  as  in  the  Fine  Spinners,  or  where  there  is  a  monopoly,  as  in  Coats,  &c.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  made  a  combination  among  the  medium*,  the  Oldham  spinners, 
because  if  it  had  been  done,  within  12  months  there  would  have  been  3  or  4  millions  fresh  spindles  put  down 
in  competition,  which  they  would  have  had  to  buy  in.  No  doubt  certain  expenses  were  saved,  cutting  of 
pieces  was  avoided,  and  it  enabled  them  to  produce  cheaper  by  confining  works  to  one  class  of  work  only  ; 
but  I  think  the  chief  cause  of  these  combinations  was  that  the  originators  expected  to  make  money  out 
of  them,  and  that  the  individual  firms  were  very  glad  to  get  out  at  a  good  price,  and  it  was  a 
possibility  becatise  they  were  specialities. 

Spinning  wages  come  to  19  per  cent.,  weaving  wages  to  39  per  cent.,  rates  1  per  cent.,  spinning  and    Elements  of  Costs 
weaving  carriage  3J  per  cent,  in  my  own  firm.  of  Manufacture. 

The  Manchester  foreign  trade  is  largely  carried  on  by  merchants  of  foreign  extraction  ;    Greeks  and    Commercial 
Armenians  do  the  Levant  and  Egyptian  trade ;  the  Germans  chiefly  do  the  South  American  trade,  and  their   Travelling. 
travellers  are  more  likely  to  be  people  of  their  own  nationality.     The  home  and  Colonial  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  so  is  the  Indian  trade. 

I  used  to  have  a  trade  with  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  in  plain  calicoes  ;   that  has  gone  ;   Germany    Effect  of  Foreign 
has  got  it.     My  trade  with  Algiers  and  Madagascar  has  gone,  and  that  with  Mexico.     I  had  formerly  also    Tariffs. 
a  trade  with  Roumania,  which,  I  think,  Italy  has  now  got.     Another  way  in  which  English  trade  is  restricted 
is  that  various  people  who  had  manufactories  in  England  are  now  taking  them  to  foreign  countries. 
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So  far  foreign  countries  are  no  more  efficient  than  they  were  in  England  two  years  ago,  because  we 
ran  full  time  and  could  do  just  as  cheaply  as  they  could,  but  indirectly  they  have  been  more  efficient,  because 
by  securing  their  own  home  market  for  their  goods,  it  has  caused  them  to  be  buyers  of  cotton  when  cheap, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  to  keep  running  pretty  well  full  time  while  we  have  been  running  short  time. 
I  think  now  that  they  are  self-supplying,  and  I  am  expecting  that  they  are  starting  dumping  ;  it  will  be 
a  deadly  weapon  in  their  hands  against  us  for  the  future. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  gives  the  foreigner  two  free  markets — his  own  and  ours.  We  have 
only  one.  He  can  run  full  time  and  reduce  his  costs. 


Foreign  Efficiency 
of  Production. 


Effect  of  British 
Policy. 


Five-sixths  of  our  trade  is  export.  I  do  not  expect  to  get  the  trade  of  the  highly  protected  manu-  Duties. 
factoring  countries.  We  shall  always  retain  what  we  are  doing  to-day.  If  you  take  the  German  tariff, 
which  is  40  per  cent.,  that  is  on  the  total  value  of  the  calico,  but  as  of  the  total  value  of  the  calico  one- 
half  is  raw  material,  it  is  80  per  cent,  on  our  cost  of  production,  and,  therefore,  it  has  killed  the  trade  : 
180  per  cent.,  or  1,080  per  cent.,  or  100'OSO  per  cent,  would  make  no  difference.  I  would  aim,  therefore, 
to  retain  and  increase  our  home  trade,  our  trade  with  our  dependencies,  and  by  preferential  tariffs,  to  retain 
and  increase  our  Colonial  and  neutral  market  trades.  As  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  place  neutral  markets 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Colonies,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  following: — (1)  A  10  per  cent,  duty  on  manu- 
factures to  protect  the  home  market  ;  (2)  food  stuffs  from  the  Colonies  to  come  in  duty  free  ;  (3)  food  stuffs 
from  neutral  markets  to  have  such  a  moderate  duty  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests  ;  (4)  food  stuffs  from 
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Duties 
—continued. 


Effect  of  Duties 
on  Prices. 

Expansion  of 
British  Trade. 


Effect  of 
Abolition  of 
Foreign  Duties. 


protected  manufacturing  countries  double  that  duty-  As  far  as  India  and  our  dependencies  are  concerned. 
I  would  either  bring  them  \mder  the  home  tariff,  in  which  case  there  would  be  perfectly  free  trade  between 
them  and  us,  or  I  would  treat  them  as  a  Colony,  and  bargain  with  them  for  a  preferential  tariff,  just  like 
any  other  Colony. 

Such  duties  would  ultimately  have  no  effect  on  British  prices,  because  internal  competition  will 
keep  them  down.  As  to  any  goods  that  come  in  the  foreigner  would  pay  that  duty. 

I  think  the  possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade  are  infinitely  greater  than  under  the  present 
fiscal  system,  because  we  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  markets  and  of  textiles  to  attack,  and  we  can 
no  doubt  retain  and  increase  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  and  the  neutral  markets,  because  we  «re  the  chief 
buyers  of  their  goods,  and,  therefore,  we  can  make  our  own  terms  with  them,  even  if  we  place  a  moderate 
duty  on  their  goods. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  in  the  event  of  the  import  duties  on  cotton  manufactures  being 
abolished  or  reduced  to  such  an  extent  in  foreign  countries  as  to  admit  of  a  largely  increased  quantity  of 
British  manufactures  being  exported  to  such  foreign  countries,  and  the  assumption  that  manufacturers  in 
those  countries  would  be  driven  to  effect  such  economies  and  improvements,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
British  manufacturers  as  to  seriously  compete  with  them  in  neutral  markets,  or  that  it  would  result  in  a 
number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  such  countries  being  closed,  I  do  not  admit  a  single  one  of  the  assump- 
tions. The  first  thing  it  assumes  is  that  the  duties  on  cotton  manufactures  will  be  abolished  or  reduced, 
in  other  words,  foreign  countries  will  alter  their  policy,  consciously  adopted,  to  protect  the  home  producer. 
This  is  a  wild  hypothesis.  I  do  not  think  they  will.  They  have  not  done  so  for  50  years,  and  to-day  they 
arc  going  further  away  from  that  position.  But  still,  assuming  that  they  would,  the  question  further  assumes 
that  cotton  manufactures  are  produced  so  much  more  cheaply  to-day  in  England  than  in  foreign  countries, 
that  in  the  event  of  foreign  countries  reducing  their  tarilT,  an  increased  quantity  of  British  goods  would  be 
sent  to  them.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  We  no  longer  have  the  monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade.  Foreign 
countries  have  built  up  their  industries  under  protection,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
(1)  Those  with  such  natural  or  acquired  advantages  that  their  cotton  trade  will  continue  to  exist  with 
or  without  protection,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  India  and  Japan.  We  should 
not  send  necessarily  any  greater  quantity  to  them  than  we  do  to-day,  even  if  they  did  away  with  the 
duties.  (2)  Those  in  which  the  cotton  trade  would  cease  to  nourish  as  they  have  these  advantages  in  a 
lesser  degree,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Austria  and  Russia.  To  these  latter  we  should  send,  no  doubt, 
increased  quantities  if  they  reduced  their  duties.  The  question  further  assumes  that  it  requires  further 
economies  and  improvements  on  the  part  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  seriously  compete  with  us  in  neutral 
markets.  We  are  met  with  competition  to-day  in  the  neutral  markets  most  seriously  and  increasingly 
with  their  present  duties,  and  this  competition  is  not  due  tti  dumping  or  selling  below  cost  price,  and  acquired 
advantages  of  the  countries  whose  competition  we  feel  are  such  that  they  can  compete  with  us  on  level 
terms.  That  is,  with  the  present  duties  that  they  have,  and  there  are  two  or  three  instances  in  my 
evidence.  Germany  competes  with  us  in  South  America  in  flannelettes  ;  Italy  competes  with  us  in  the 
coarse  and  dyed  goods  in  the  Levant ;  and  America  and  Japan  compete  with  us  in  China.  When  America, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  so  on,  begin  to  dump,  we  shall  feel  far  keener  competition  than  would  be  possible 
from  any  cheapening  of  production,  if  such  followed  on  lowering  their  duties.  Besides,  all  we  want  is  a 
fair  field.  If  by  lowering  their  duties  they  can  reduce  costs  and  beat  us  on  our  merits,  I,  for  one,  would 
accept  the  situation.  The  question  further  assumes  that  foreign  countries  would  rest  content  with  seeing 
their  mills  closed.  The  tariffs  would  quickly  be  raised  and  the  mills  started  again.  England  B  the  only 
country  foolish  enough  to  allow  her  mills  to  be  closed,  and  foreigners  to  come  and  take  our  trade  from  us. 
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I  was  formerly  head  of  the  firm  of  Caleb  Wright  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barnfield  Mills,  Tyldesley,  Director  of 
the  Fine  Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Association,  Ltd.,  and  Director  of  Societe  Cotonniere  de  rHellemies, 
Lille,  France,  and  I  propose  to  give  evidence  on  Cotton  Spinning  : — 

The  state  of  trade  has  been  satisfactory  in  this  district  as  regards  the  cotton  spinning  industry  and 
yarns  spun  from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton.  Almost  all  the  yarn  produced  in  this  district  is  sold 
either  to  manufacturers  of  calicoes,  sewing  thread,  to  makers  of  doubled  yarns  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
merchants  who  export  yarns  to  foreign  countries,  &c.  Occasionally  transactions  take  place  direct  with  the 
Continent  and  other  countries.  The  trade  with  Germany  has  kept  fairly  steady,  but  with  other  foreign 
countries  it  has  fallen  off  generally,  owing  to  the  erection  of  mills  there.  The  demand  for  fine  yarns  in 
Lancashire  has  been  good  during  the  last  six  years,  but  latterly  the  demand  has  fallen  off.  The  decrease 
in  the  demand  is  not  owing  to  the  importation  of  yarns  into  this  country,  but  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  caused  by  the  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  fine 
spinning  trade,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  40  years,  has  been  fairly  prosperous  for  the  last  six  years, 
but  latterly  the  demand  (or  fine  yarns  has  fallen  off.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  spindles  engaged  in  this  trade  in  recent  years,  so  much  so,  that  there  are  now  nearly  13,000,000  spindles 
producing  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  yarns  in  Laneashire.  There  is  now  a  very  severe  competition  in 
this  trade. 


Profits  have  kept  up  fairly  woll  in  this  district  for  a  number  of  years.     An  average  of   10  per  cent.    Profits, 
on  the  share  capital  has  been  made,  but,  taking  the  whole  loans  and  share  capital,  the  profit  will  not  have 
exceeded  7  per  cent. 

t. 

This  has  been  rather  an  exceptionally  favoured  district,  tht 'concerns  having  been  generally  fortunate 
in  their  purchases  of  cotton.  In  other  districts  often  losses  have  been  made,  owing  to  spinners  not 
having  been  so  fortunate  in  their  purchases  of  cotton. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  cotton  has  been  so  great,  owing  to  speculation,  that  it  has  depended    Fluctuation  In 
whether  a  cotton  spinner  was  lucky  or  not  in  his  purchases  of  cotton,  whether  he  made  a  profit  or  a  loss.    Prices. 
There  is  no  profit  to  be  made  at  the  present  time  in  spinning  Egyptian  yarns,  buying  cotton  and  selling 
yarn  at  the  same  time. 

Until  lately,  spinning  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  yarns  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  all  the  branches.    Branches. 

In  other  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  yarns  were  produced  largely  for  Japan,  there  has  been  a  great  loss 
of  trade,  in  consequence  of  mills  having  been  erected  there,  and  the  Japanese  now  produce  these  yarns 
themselves. 


Our  trade  in  all  branches  has  increased  in  volume,  being  double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  This, 
however,  is  rather  exceptional.  We  spin  fine  combed  cotton  yarns,  principally  for  the  sewing  thread 
makers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  We  also  spin  fine  combed  cotton  yarn*  largely,  both  for 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  to  make  into  fine  muslins  and  other  line  fabrics,  in 
the  following  proportions  :  —  • 

Great  Britain    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         81  per  cent. 

Continent  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         19  per  cent. 

These  proportions  have  kept  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years.     We  send  nothing  to  any  British  Possessions, 
Colonies  or  neutral  markets  direct. 

The  amount  of  continuity  of  trade  has  kept  satisfactory  for  a  long  period.  The  working  people 
have  been  fully  employed.  There  have  been  no  strikes  or  stoppages  of  machinery  for  a  long  time. 
This  I  attribute,  in  some  measure,  to  the  action  of  trades  unions,  because  when  a  dispute  now  arises 
in  individual  concerns,  it  is  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Operatives'  Union,  who  meet  together,  and  generally  settle  the 
Dispute.  The  Operatives'  Union  is,  however,  so  powerful,  that  the  employers  generally  yield  to  the  demand 
of  the  operatives,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  strike. 

In  consequence  of  the  continual  extension  of  cotton  spinning  concerns,  principally  in  the  United 
States,  Russia,  France  and  Japan,  we  aie,  in  Lancashire  generally,  losing  our  trade  with  these  countries. 
It  looks  as  if  we  should  lose  them  altogether  in  time.  The  coarse  spinning  trade  has  suffered  the 
most,  because  coarse  yarns  are  easier  to  spin  than  fine  yarns,  and  naturally,  in  these  countries,  what  is  easiest 
to  do  is  attempted  first. 

There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  recent  years.  This  is 
attributed  to  over-cropping.  To  obtain  a  good  quality  of  cotton,  it  is  stated  that  it  should  only  be  planted 
in  the  same  soil  every  three  years,  but  that  the  planters  being  tempted  (by  the  high  prices  which  have 
been  ruling  for  cotton)  to  plant  it  on  the  same  land  every  two  years. 

This  continual  yearly  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  this  cotton  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter 
for  cotton  spinners,  who  have  to  keep  using  a  higher  quality  of  cotton  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  yarn. 
If  steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent  this  falling  off  in  the  quality,  the  spinners  of  Egyptian  yarns  will  be  placed 
in  a  very  difficult  situation,  as  they  cannot  go  on  using  a  higher  class  of  cotton  indefinitely,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  it. 

The  supply  of  raw  cotton  from  all  sources  has  increased  almost  continually  for  a  long  period.  During 
the  last  ten  years  from  10,000,000  bales  to  12,250,000  bales  per  annum.  The  increased  quantity  has  all 
been  required,  and  more  than  required,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  America  and  the 
Continent.  Particulars  of  the  consumption  are  as  follows  :  — 

Great   Britain.  Continent.  United  States. 

1891-5     ..          ..     3,240  bales  4,117  bales  2,671   bales 

1896-1900  ..     3,349      „  4,489      „  3,275      „ 

1901-3     ..          ..     3,242      „  5,214      „  3,978      „ 

This    shows    the   consumption  of   raw   cotton   to    be   almost  stationary   in   Great   Britain,    whilst   it   has 
increased  27  per  cent,  on  the  Continent,  and  49  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  Great  Britain  have  increased,  although  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton, 
as  stated  above,  has  decreased.  Thin  shows  that  the  cotton  yarns  being  spun  in  Great  Britain  are,  on  the 
average,  rather  finer  than  formerly. 
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If  Imperial  sources  of  supply  of  raw  cotton  were  developed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should, 
to  increased  competition,  have  a  larger  quantity  and  superior  quality  of  cotton.  The  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  grown  will  have  to  be  greatly  increased  to  supply  the  continually  larger  quantity  required  by 
America  and  the  Continent.  If  not,  the  cotton  mills  in  Great  Britain  will  have  to  be  closed,  more  or  less. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  quantity  is  very  small,  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
of  cotton  yarn.  A  large  proportion  of  the  yarns  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  yarn  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Continent  for  different  purposes  and  returned  to  this  country. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  preferential  system  would  stimulate  the  growing  of  raw  material 
in  the  Empire. 

Rates  per  ton.  Rates  per  ton. 

5-ton  lots.  10-ton  lots.  English  miles. 

d.  s.  d. 


HAMBURG  TO  BERLIN. 
Raw  Cotton 
Cotton  Yarn 

ROTTEN  TO  LYONS. 
Raw  Cotton 
Cotton  Yarn 

DUNKIRK  TO  LILLE. 
Raw  Cotton 
Cotton  Yarn 


s. 
5 
5 

22 
22 

4 
5 


4  ,6 
5.0 


22 
22 

4 
4 


173 


549 


74 


It  is  difficult  to  get  an  exact  comparison,  but  yarn  and  cotton  going  by  canal  from  Liverpool  to   Hull 
would  be  about  11s.  per  ton  for  130  miles. 

Stations. 

HAMBURG  TO  BERLIN. 
Raw  Cotton 

Cotton  Yarn 
ROUEN  TO  LYONS. 

Raw  Cotton 

Cotton  Yarn 
DUNKIRK  TO  LILLE. 

Raw  Cotton 

Cotton  Yarn 
LIVERPOOL  TO  HULL. 

Raw  Cotton 
LIVERPOOL  TO  TYLDESLEY. 

Raw  Cotton 


Rates  per  ton. 
5-ton  lots 
s    d. 
15     2 
20     8 

Rates  per  ton. 
10-ton  lots, 
s.  d. 
13/9 
17  10 

English  miles. 
s.  d. 
173 

»• 

32    0 
32     0 

32    0 
32     0 

398 

5     2 
G     6 

4    0 
6     6 

45 

12     6 

10     0* 


12     6 

10     0* 


130 
2G 
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*  This  includes  cartage  from  the  railway  station  to  the  mills  which  costs  Is.  per  ton. 

From  the  foregoing  we  get  at  one  fact,  viz.,  that,  per  rail,  cotton  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  in  10-ton 
lots,  a  distance  of  173  miles,  would  cost  13s.  9d.,  whereas  it  costs  12s.  6d.  for  130  miles  in  England.  Then, 
when  we  come  to  the  canal  rates,  the  difference  is  very  startling,  for  whilst  it  would  cost  for  5-ton  lots  only 
5s.  per  ton  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  173  miles,  it  would  coat  for  the  same  distance  about  11s.  in  England. 

Transport  rates,  as  regards  raw  cotton,  are  much  more  reasonable  in  Lancashire  since  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  commenced  operations.  The  rate  charged  for  carriage  from  Liverpool  to  this  district  by  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  is  10s.  per  ton  delivered  at  the  mills  in  this  district.  The  railway 
companies  now  charge  the  same  rate.  Before  the  inception  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  the 
railway  companies'  charge  was  13s.  8d.  per  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  saving 
the  cotton  trade  in  respect  of  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  per  annum. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  the  Lille  district  over  Great  Britain  in  the  process  of  spinning  cotton  yarns, 
either  in  efficiency  or  economy,  except  that  wages  are  about  11  per  cent,  lower  than  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
working  hours  are  4J  hours  per  week  longer,  which  is  a  very  important  item.  The  working  hours  are  60 
in  Prance  and  55J  in  Great  Britain  per  week.  The  cotton  operatives  in  Lille  arc  not  equal  to  those  in 
Lancashire,  either  in  the  quality  of  their  work  or'  in  the  quantity  they  can  turn  out.  .They  are,  however, 
gradually  improving.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  working  hours  during  the  last  three  years  has  had  a 
decidedly  good  effect  upon  them.  The  cost  of  production  is  much  higher  in  Prance,  with  the  exception  of 
wages,  than  in  Lancashire.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  different  materials  used  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture  being  much  higher  there  than  in  Lancashire — in  consequence  of  the  import  duties  levied 
on  these  items- — insurance  is  higher ;  a  fireproof  mill  with  sprinklers  and  electric  light  being  rated  in  this 
district  at  an  average  of  3s.  5d.  per  cent.  In  Lille  the  same  kind  of  mill  is  rated  at  5s.  2d.  per  cent. 
Depreciation  is  greater,  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  cotton  mills,  the  charge  under 
this  head  being  40  per  cent,  more  in  Lille  than  in  Lancashire.  The  cotton  spinners  in  France  have  the 
advantage  of  an  import  duty  of  about  15  per  cent,  on  yarns,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  handicapped 
by  the  extra  charges  beyond  which  a  Lancashire  cotton  spinner  has  to  meet,  as  enumerated  above. 

The  local  rates  in  France  (Lille  district)  are  about  twice  as  much  as  they  are  in  this  country. 
The  cost  of  insurance,  at  the  least,  50  per  cent,  more  ;  in  Tyldesley  the  local  rates  amount  to  about 
J  per  cent ;  in  Lancashire,  generally,  about  1|  per  cent. 

In  well-regulated  concerns  in  Lancashire  very  accurate  accounts  are  kept  ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  French  concerns,  who  often  enter  into  more  minute  details  than  in  Lancashire. 

I  do  not  think  technical,  commercial  or  higher  education  will  make  an  ordinary  cotton  operative  do 
his  or  her  work  any  more  efficiently,  but  I  consider  this  education  to  be  of  great  advantage  for  managers, 
foremen,  and  to  young  men  such  as  sons  of  employers,  &c.,  and  to  those  who  have  a  prospect  of  being 
placed  in  responsible  positions.  In  the  Fine  Spinners'  and  Doubters'  Association  an  excellent  system  is 
adopted  of  placing  young  gentlemen  (who  have  had  a  first-class  education)  in  the  different  mills  to  thoroughly 
learn  the  practical  part  of  the  business  by  doing  the  operatives'  work  themselves  in  the  different  departments. 
They  also  attend  a  good  technical  school,  where  they  are  taught  the  theoretical  pail  of  the  business 


These   young   men   have   every   opportunity   given    them    of   becoming    in    time,   when    they   have    had 
experience,  very  efficient  and  intelligent  managers  of  spinning  concerns. 

The  cause  of  the  amalgamation  of  large  concerns  has  been  to  prevent  unreasonable  competition  ;  to  Combinations. 
enable  individual  concerns  to  bo  put  on  one  class  of  work,  as  by  that  means  it  can  be  produced  more 
economically  and  better  in  quality  ;  to  save  travelling  expenses  and  commissions,  also  to  enable  the 
purchase  of  materials,  required  for  the  mills  in  the  combination,  to  be  effected  on  a  better  basis,  by  being 
able  to  purchase  largely,  and,  therefore,  more  economically  ;  by  bringing  a  number  of  concerns  together, 
so  that  those  which  are  the  most  perfect  in  their  arrangements  may  help  to  bring  those  which  are  inferior 
in  their  system  of  working  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  The  above  are  some  of  the  advantages 
in  connection  with  amalgamations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  evils  in  connection  with  them,  such  as 
over-capitalisation,  over-centralisation,  the  want  of  the  personal  element  in  the  management  of  the  different 
undertakings  in  the  amalgamation,  which  have  made  individual  firms  successful.  There  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  directors,  which  is  natural,  to  slacken  in  their  efforts,  and  not  to  take  the  same  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  different  concerns  they  have  in  charge,  and,  therefore,  not  to  pay  the  same  close  attention 
to  them  as  they  did  when  they  owned  these  concerns  themselves.  Also,  there  are  many  extra  expenses  in 
connection  with  amalgamations  which  individual  concerns  are  not  weighted  with,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  over-lapping  in  the  work  which  I  consider  to  be  unnecessary.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
"  Combinaiions  "  in  trade  lead  to  economical  working. 
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The  cost  of  the  materials  and  different  items  in  the  concern  that  I  have  had  charge  of  in  Lancashire 
come  out  as  follows,  without  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  raw  material  (cotton) : — 

Materials  used  in  the  Process  of  Manufacture,  also  Repairs,  Insurance,  and  Expenses     34     per  cent. 
Salaries  and  Wages  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .     63J     ,,       ,, 

Carriage  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       2J     ,.       „ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  percentage  the  cost  of  raw  material  amounts  to,  because  this  varies  so 
much  in  price  from  one  year  to  another,  also  there  would  be  a  great  difference  between  the  proportion  shown 
by  different  mills  of  the  cost  of  raw  cotton.      A  mill  producing  coarse  nos.  would  use  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  a  mill  producing  fine  nos.     The  following  are  the  proportions  of  costs  in  the  business  here  producing 
fine  nos.  now  : — 

Raw  Cotton  . ,  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  69  per  cent. 

Salaries  and  Wages  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20  per  cent. 

Materials  used  in  the  different  Processes,  Repairs,  Insurance,  and  Expenses       10  per  cent. 
Carriage     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         1  per  cent. 


At  the  cotton  mills  in  Lille  the  cost  of  the  different  items  are  as  follows : — 

Materials,  Repairs,  Insurance,  &c. 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Carriage 


59    per  cent. 

35£  per  cent. 

5J  per  cent. 

100-0 


Elements  of  Cost 
of  Production. 
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The  percentage  of  cost  that  raw  cotton  amounts  to  varies  so  much,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  price, 
and  the  conditions  of  different  mills  are  so  dissimilar  (for  instance,  a  mill  with  the  same  number  of  spindles 
spininng  coarse  Nos.  might  use  ten  times  as  much  raw  cotton  as  a  mill  spinning  fine),  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  reliable  guide  as  to  the  proportion  raw  cotton  bears  to  the  other  items.  The  following  are 
proportions  of  cost,  including  cost  of  the  raw  cotton,  which  exist  in  the  mills  at  Lille  now  : — 

Raw  Cotton                . .              . .              . .              . .  . .              . .  62  per  cent. 

Salaries  and  Wages                   ..              ..              ..  ..              ..  ..14  per  cent. 

Materials  used  in  Processes  of  Manufacture,  Repairs,  Insurance,  &c.  . .       22  per  cent. 

Carriage                      . .             . .             . .             . .  . .             . .  . .         2  per  cent. 

100-0 

The  tariffs  put  on  by  almost  all  protected  countries  have,  with  few  exceptions,  restricted  British  trade,    Foreign  Tariffs. 
because  these  import  duties  have  been  the  cause  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  being  started  in 
foreign  countries,  many  of  them  by  means  of  British  capital. 

For    instance,    the    Fine    Spinners'  and  Dou biers'  Association  own  mills  in  Lille,  containing  about 
340,000  spinning  spindles,  and  60,000  doubling  spindles.     There  is  also   a   mill  in  the  Vosges  district  for   Transfer  of 
spinning  yarns  from   American   cotton,  containing   80,000   spindles,  principally  erected    by  British   capital.    |jrjtjsh  Capital 
Altogether,  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  mill  building  in  France,  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  produce   j0  prance 
yarns  made  from  American  cotton.     These  have  now  shut  out  the  importation  of  these  yarns  from  (ireat 
Britain. 

The  mills  referred  to  above,  in  Lille,  spin  yarns  made  from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton.  Without 
import  duties  there  would  have  been  no  inducement  to  erect  these  manufacturing  establishments,  because 
without  them  the  cotton  spinners  in  France  could  not  have  competed  with  Lancashire,  as  long  as  it  cost-; 
so  much  more  to  erect  a  mill  and  to  supply  the  machinery  and  other  different  items  required  to  make  it 
complete,  and  also  so  long  as  the  different  materials  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  so  much  more 
expensive  than  they  are  in  Lancashire. 

The  reason  that  all  these  items  are  so  much  dearer  in  France  than  in  Lancashire  is  owing  to  the 
import  duties  imposed  upon  them.  As  previously  stated,  the  hours  of  labour  during  the  last  three  years 
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have  been  reduced  from  12  hours  to  10  hours  per  day,  which  has  greatly  decreased  the  advantage  which  a 
French  concern  has  over  one  in  Lancashire,  in  making  profits ;  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  a 
spinning  mill  in  France  obtains,  beyond  a  Lancashire  mill,  in  the  import  duties  on  cotton  yarn,  which 
a  French  concern  has  in  its  favour.  This  import  duty  on  yarn  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent,  and.  as  ii 
costs  about  40  per  cent,  more  to  erect  a  mill  in  France  and  supply  it  with  all  the  requisites  needed,  the 
charge  for  depreciation  annually  is  much  higher  than  in  Lancashire.  The  extra  cost  of  erecting  a  mill, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  production  referred  to,  makes  the  production  of  yarn  much  dearer  in  France  th  in  in 
England,  and  nullifies  to  a  great  extent  the  advantage  which  the  duty  gives  the  French  spinner. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  working  hours,  the  French  cotton  spinning  concerns  are  in 
a  much  worse  position  for  giving  successful  results  than  they  were  previously.  To  show  what  a  serious 
factor  this  reduction  is,  I  calculate  that  a  concern  of  the  size  of  the  one  I  have  been  connected  with, 
containing  220,000  spindles,  with  a  capital  of  about  £300,000,  would,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  hours  similar  to  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  France,  make  a  reduced  profit  of  £10,000 
per  annum,  taking  the  average  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  and  the  amount  that  has  been 
obtained  for  the  yarn  during  the  last  six  years. 

I  consider  the  protective  tariffs  cut  in  two  ways  on  producers.  They  make  producers  more  lax  in 
regard  to  producing  economically,  and  they  do  not  look  so  closely  at  the  different  items  of  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  feel  more  confident  and  secure  about  making  improvements  and  extensions. 
They  feel  sure  that,  owing  to  the  assistance  which  import  duties  give  them,  they  will  be  free  from  the 
competition  of  other  countries. 

Judging  from  the  very  small  imports  of  cotton  yarns  into  this  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  British 
policy  of  free  imports  has  not  assisted  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position  in  the  British  home  market 
in  these  products. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  signs  at  present  that  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries  will  reduce 
or  abolish  their  protectionist  policy.  Even  if  they  did,  I  cannot  see  that  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  to 
the  advantage  of  this  country. 

With  reference  to  France,  if  the  Government  there  should  abandon  protection,  and  adopt  a  free 
import  policy,  similar  to  Great  Britain,  the  cost  of  erecting  concerns  there  would  be  so  much  lessened,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  producing  the  yarn,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  would  be  so  much  reduced,  that 
with  their  longer  hours  of  working  and  the  lower  wages  which  are  paid  there,  the  spinners  of  cotton  yarns 
in  France  would  seriously  compete  with  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire  in  the  long  run,  though  they 
might  not  do  so  immediately  the  change  was  made. 

As  regards  the  cotton  spinning  industry  of  Lancashire,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficient  reason 
yet,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  future,  to  impose  any  import  duties  against  cotton  yarns  being  shipped 
by  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain.  Generally  speaking,  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  imposing  duties, 
the  fairest  system  seems  to  be  to  treat  other  nations  as  they  treat  us. 

It  would  naturally  follow  that  the  imposition  of  import  duties,  if  they  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out 
the  import  of  foreign  products,  would,  if  the  home  manufacturers  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand,  raise 
prices,  because  the  demand  would  be  greater  than  the  supply,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  only  enabled  the  home  manufacturers  to  work  full  time,  whereas  previously  they  had 
been  working  short  time,  I  am  unable  to  see  that  there  would  be  any  reason  for  advancing  prices :  because, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  able  to  keep  their  machinery  constantly  running,  they  would  be  able  to  produce 
more  economically. 

Do  everything  possible  to  cultivate  trade  with  neutral  markets  and  within  the  Empire.  Arrange 
with  the  Colonies  to  have  mutual  preference  rates. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinner  has  over  the  cotton  spinner  of  foreign 
countries.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  limited  liability  concerns  in  the  Oldham  district,  i.e.,  the  small 
amount  of  share  capital  and  the  large  amount  of  loan  capital  with  which  these  concerns  are  worked.  To 
give  an  extreme  instance  :  there  has  been  a  mill  built  in  Oldham  lately,  in  which  concern  the  paid-up  capital 
is  £7,500  and  the  loan  capital  is  £125,000.  It  takes  no  large  profit  on  the  whole  capital  to  return  a  handsome 
dividend  on  the  paid-up  share  capital,  assuming  the  above  £125,000  loan  capital  is  borrowed  at  4  per  cent.. 
and  there  is  sufficient  profit  made  to  return  6  per  cent,  on  the  whole  £132,500  share  and  loan  capital — which 
is  not  an  extravagant  return  for  the  risks  and  worry  of  business — there  would  be  left  for  the  profit  of  the 
shareholders,  after  paying  the  loan  interest  amounting  to  £5,000,  the  sum  of  £2.!I50,  which  would  return  to 
the  shareholders  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent.  If  there  was  a  loss,  it  would  be  bad  for  the  loan 
holders,  who  advance  tins  money  without  any  security  beyond  ordinary  creditors.  This  is  a  vciy  unsound 
system  financially  of  conducting  business  concerns,  but  it  is  one  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  spinning  undertakings,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  concerns  which  are  carried  on  under  ordinary 
sound  financial  principles  to  compete  with  those  which  arc  conducted  in  the  manner  described  as  aforesaid. 
ll  is  evident  that  this  system  of  finance  is  spreading.  At  the  present  time  there  are  11  limited  liability 
companies,  whose  mills  will  enni.-iin  SMHUKHI  spindles  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  paid-up  capital  \\ill 
probably  be  £2OO,OIK>.  and  the  borrowed  capital  DI50.000  ;  the  total  capital  £1,150,000.  If  6  per  cent,  profit 
were  made  on  the  whole  capital  of  £1,150,0(M),  the  return  on  the  paid-up  share  capital  of  £200,00'.)  would  be 
I  ">  per  cent.,  reckoning  interest  on  the  loans  at  4  per  cent. 

Although  the  exports  of  cotton  yarns  have  decreased,  still  the  cotton  spinning  trade  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  a  decaying  or  even  stationary  condition.  The  number  of  spindles  have  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  five  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  present  many  new  mills  are  being  erected. 


The  true  test  of  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the  cotton  spinning  trade  is  not  the  quantity  of  cotton 
consumed,  but  the  number  of  spindles  employed.  The  yarns  spun  in  Great  Britain  are  now  finer  than  formerly, 
and  finer  than  those  spun  in  the  United  States  or  the  Continent.^For"  instance,  it^s'estimated  that  the 
average  consumption  of  cotton'for  each'spindle  in  America  is  90  Ibs.,  Continent  70  Ibs.,  Great  Britain  34  Ibs. 

Owing  to  the  export  trade  in  cotton  manufactures  being  so  enormous,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance that  all  the  materials  used  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  cotton  spinning  mills  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  yarns  should  bo  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  because  not  only  are  cotton  yarns  themselves 
exported,  but  because  all  cotton  manufactures,  vi?.,  calicoes,  muslins,  hosiery,  sewing  thread,  cotton  fabrics 
of  all  kinds,  are  made  from  yarns,  and  these  yarns  also  are  extensively  mixed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen, 
linen,  silk,  and  other  productions. 
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WITNESS   No.    19. 


MK.   F.   B.   ROSS. 


I  represent,  first  of  all,  my  own  firm  of  Malcolm  Ross  &  Sons,  merchants,  in  Manchester.     Then  I  am  392 

a  director  of  the  Record  Mill  Company,  which  is  a  most  modern  cotton  spinning  concern  ;  I  am  a  director 
and  proprietor  of  a  handkerchief  making  concern  in  Blackburn,  Lucas's,  Limited,  with  about  800  looms, 
which  makes  for  the  trade  ;  I  am  also  a  director  of  Thomas  Rhodes,  Limited,  large  manufacturers  of  cotton 
printing  cloth  ;  and  I  am  also  a  director  and  one  of  the  founders  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  France. 

Net  profits  have  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  few  years,  but  some  of  them  are  showing  slight  signs    Profits.  393 

of  increase  again  ;  the  decrease  has  not  been  very  material.  This  refers  to  all  the  businesses  I  am  connected 
with.  The  business  in  France  is  not  doing  so  well  as  formerly.  This  last  year  there  has  been  more  difficulty 
than  in  previous  years,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  protective  duties  there,  they  are  not  doing  so  well 
as  in  a  similar  concern  in  England.  I  attribute  this  to  the  higher  management  charges  in  every  respect ; 
the  higher  cost  of  machinery,  and  of  everything  they  use  in  the  mill,  such  as  oil,  grease  and  banding. 
I  think  I  can  prove  that  in  every  case  they  are  paying  more  in  the  French  mill  than  in  an  exactly 
similar  concern  in  England.  The  increase  in  cost  in  France  existed  when  we  made  our  first  attempt  at 
cotton  spinning  there  12  years  ago.  This  was  after  the  tariff,  which  was  adopted  in  1802.  Since  then  the 
hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced. 

We  do  not  send  any  semi-manufactured  goods  abroad.     We  do  not  send  the  handkerchiefs  abroad  ;    Exports.  394 

we  sell  them  to  merchants.  I  should  think  a  great  amount  goes  to  the  home  trade.  The  "  printers  "  (i.e., 
cloths  for  printing)  we  make  go  largely  abroad,  but  they  go  through  the  printers'  hands  first.  We  do  not 
sell  any  grey  printing  cloth  direct  to  foreigners. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  gain  anything  by  preferential  arrangements  with  the  Colonies  at  all.     We    Indian  395 

have  exported  cotton  yarn  largely  to  the  Eastern  markets — India,  China,  and  Japan.     With  the  last  we  do    Competition. 
a  large  trade.     Thirty  years  ago  we  had  a  large  business  in  India,  but  that  is  declining  ;  India  is  producing 
so  much  more  yarn  through  the  building   of   mills  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  ;    these    mills  are  built  and 
equipped  from  Lancashire. 

Japan  affects  our  trade  in  China.     Japan  used  merely  to  send  low  numbers  and  coarse  yarns  to  China,    Japanese  Trade.  396 

but  is  now  using  Chinese  cotton  and  some  of  their  own  cotton,  and  exporting  to  China  ;  and  that  has  affected 
India  as  well.  Their  trade  in  that  direction  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  cheap 
labour.  They  use  Lancashire  machinery  entirely,  and  Lancashire  weavers  went  out  to  Japan  to  help  them 
to  start  the  trade,  but  the  Japanese  were  very  quick  in  learning,  and  they  got  rid  of  English  workmen  in 
suprisingly  quick  time.  There  are  now  few  Lancashire  men  in  Japanese  mills. 

We  have  worked  steadily  on,  and  have  had  very  little  short  time.     The  short  time  we  have  had  has    Employment  and         397 
been  on  account  of  the  short  supplies  of  cotton,  but  I  think  for  no   other  reason.     There  is  less  stock  in   Wages. 
Lancashire  to-day  than  there  has  been  for  many  years  past.     By  the  mere  fact  of  having  the  reduced  supply 
of  cotton  the  consumption  has  been  taken  of,  and  I  should  say  that  Lancashire  is  short  of  stock  at  the  present 
time.      The    rate  of   our  workpeople's  earnings  has  remained   stationary.     Naturally    there   has    been    a 
decrease  during  the  short  time,  and  they  must  have  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  ;    but   the  rate   of   pay 
is  the  same. 

We  have  ourselves  imported  a  large  quantity  of  Bombay  yarn  on  account  of  the  very  low  prices  in    Importation  Of  398 

Bombay  and  the  high  prices  here  (lining  the  last  six  months,  and  have  sold  it  to  the  Lancashire  manufac-   Yarns. 
turers  who  have  been  making  it  up.      There  has  been  some  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Dundee  ; 
and  why  and  how  they  have  managed  it  I  cannot  imagine.     I  should  have  thought  that  Lancashire  would 
have  competed  and  made,  that  impossible  ;    but  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  largest  Dundee  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  but  as  to  the  quantity  I  could  not  tell. 

1  think  this  cotton  yarn  in  Dundee  is  used  for  the  selvedges  of  the  jute  ;   and  also  some  would  go  into  399 

the  Dunfennlinc  market,  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  col  (on  used.  Hardly  any  Bombay  firms  are 
identical  with  Lancashire  linns.  There  are  one  i,r  fcwo  who  have  sl.irted  mills  there,  but  1  think  principally 
they  •''•>''•  mure,  London  people.  Sassoons  have  a  larye  firm  there,  and  there  arc  many  native  concerns.  A 
certain  number  of  Lancashire  men  >-.(arted  mills  as  well,  but  it  is  dilVuscd  all  over.  The  Indian  yarns  are 
made  of  Surat  cotton,  and  are  principally  low  numbers  ;  fours  to  twenties  would  be  the  great  bulk.  What 
we  have  taken  would  be  fours  to  sixteen-;.  Those  yarns  imported  from  Bombay  were  spun  there.  The 
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workpeople  here  do  use  the  Surat  cotton,  but  it  is  not  a  big  trade.  The  workpeop.e  in  Lancashire  strongly 
objected  in  their  day  to  Surat  cotton.  I  believe  they  used  it  during  the  American  War,  but  they  do  not 
care  for  it  now.  During  the  high  prices  that  have  ruled  lately  we  ourselves  attempted  to  use  Indian  cotton, 
but  we  have  had  to  give  it  up.  We  cannot  get  the  same  number  of  hanks  per  spindle  out  of  Indian  cotton 
a-;  «r  an-  netting  out  of  good  American. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  import  duties  on  the  other  side  were  abolished  there  would  be  hardly  a  mill 
in  France  that  would  stand  on  their  present  merits.  Every  place  would  have  to  be  improved  materially, 
and.  when  improved,  I  think  they  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  our  trade  because  they  have  longer  hours 
and  cheaper  labour,  but  till  they  are  improved  there  is  no  danger.  My  French  colleagues  are  all  of  opinion 
that  they  never  will  remit  the  duties,  because  it  would  be  a  death-blow  to  their  industries. 

Transport  rates  do  not  affect  us  at  all.  The  French  make  a  great  deal  more  use  of  the  canals  than 
we  do.  We  get  nearly  everything  by  canals  in  France,  even  from  Havre  to  the  North  of  France.  They 
get  cheaper  rates  through  the  canals,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  make  more  use  of  them  here. 

The  Americans  have  a  great  advantage  in  using  the  Northrop  loom.  It  is  an  automatic  loom,  anil 
by  its  use  they  can  save  a  very  great  number  of  workpeople.  In  other  ways  in  the  spinning  trade  they  have 
no  advantage  whatever.  In  the  manufacturing  of  plain  goods  the  Northrop  loom  is  a  great  institution  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  adopt  something — either  that  loom  or  one  of  a  similar  description — in  our  trade,  we  shall 
gradually  lose  it  to  America,  notwithstanding  these  tariffs.  The  drawback  is  that  it  is  an  expensive  process 
to  put  it  in,  since  it  will  cost  £30  a  loom,  against  £15  for  an  ordinary  loom  fitted  up  complete.  Another 
reason  against  its  adoption  is  the  antagonism  of  the  workpeople.  For  instance,  there  are  only  about  1,000 
of  these  working  in  England,  and  there  are  90,000  working  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  Northrop  Company 
have  orders  for  and  are  producing  1,000  to  2,000  looms  a  month,  and  they  are  finding  customers  for  them. 
This  is  clear  proof  that  the  loom  is  useful,  and  those  working  the  loom  in  this  country  are  making  very 
satisfactory  results.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Northrop  Loom  Company,  so  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  business.  Where  the  Northrop  loom  is  used  the  worker  gets  a  good  deal  more  wages,  but  I  think  they 
arc  getting  too  much.  The  amount  they  earn  is  actually  above  anything  any  other  weaver  is  getting.  Here 
the  labour  leaders  are  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  loom.  They  say 
it  will  reduce  the  number  of  workpeople.  One  girl  can  manage  20  of  these  looms  if  very  efficient.  Most 
female  weavers  in  Lancashire  now  can  only  manage  four  looms.  At  a  mill  in  Blackburn  I  am  interested, 
we  have  14  looms  to  one  weaver,  and  are  increasing  them  as  their  efficiency  becomes  greater.  At  Ash  ton's, 
in  Hyde,  they  have  got  up  to  14  now,  where  they  have  put  about  1,000  in.  Those  are  the  two  concerns  with 
any  number — 800  at  Ashton's  and  200  at  Blackburn  ;  all  the  other  places  are  experimental.  There  are  signs 
of  the  labour  leaders  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  use  of  this  loom.  One  of  the  men's  leaders  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  in  favour  of  adopting  it,  specially  in  the  Darwen  district. 

The  cause  of  amalgamation  has  been  that  there  were  a  number  of  concerns  going  down  hill,  and  the 
only  way  they  could  stop  complete  ruin  was  to  combine  with  other  concerns  better  than  theirs.  I  apn •>• 
that  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  rotten  concerns  would  effect  little  more  than  some  small  economy 
in  the  cost  of  management,  and  I  think  also  that  even  mixing  up  bad  and  good  is  a  great  mistake. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  countries  have  a  pull  in  their  own  markets  owing  to  their  tariffs,  but 
I  think  that  cost  of  production  is  increased.  All  French  concerns,  not  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  machinery 
and  production,  would  have  to  go  to  the  wall  were  the  protection  tariff  abolished.  There  are  some  mills  in 
France  which  are  in  as  good  a  condition  and  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  anything  in  Lancashire  ;  but 
a  great  number  are  nothing  like  it,  and  these  concerns  have  not  improved  their  production  under  their 
protective  tariff.  Those  concerns  will  have  to  go  in  a  short  time.  No  doubt  the  tariff  fyas  enabled  some 
firms  to  exist  which  otherwise  would  have  failed.  Our  trade  needs  no  protection.  In  France  it  is  an 
advantage  to  us  that  a  tariff  was  put  on,  for  we  found  there  were  few  first-class  mills  in  the  country,  and  if 
English  capital  could  be  obtained,  a  profit  for  English  shareholders  would  result  from  a  French  protection, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  dream  has  been  realised.  But  it  has  not  been  so  successful  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  because  everything  is  dearer  to  work  there.  The  attraction  to  British  capital  was  the  duty.  We 
thought  we  should  make  some  profit,  and  that,  with  our  knowledge  and  business  connections  in  France,  we 
could  produce  an  article  that  the  French  would  consume.  When  we  started  our  mill  the  French  were 
working  72  hours,  now  their  hours  are  very  little  over  the  English  hours,  generally  60.  Therefore,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  attempt  would  be  made  now  to  build  more  mills  there.  Our  mill  in  France  is  in  the  Vosges, 
near  Nancy.  We  are  still  making  a  profit,  and  if  not  for  the  duty,  which  is  about  15  per  cent.,  we  should  be 
making  a  loss.  British  manufacturers  are  getting  a  certain  amount  of  their  goods  into  France,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  have  increased.  The  reduction  of  duties  has  not  been  an  advantage  to  English  manufacturers. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  reduction  of  the  yam  going  into  France  particularly.  I  am  also  interested  in 
mills  in  the  Lille  district. 

I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  trade  expanding  at  home  or  in  neutral  or  tariff  countries.  I  do  not  think 
the  increase  in  population  or  in  wealth  of  other  countries  makes  a  difference.  We"  are  better  oT  working 
for  the  whole  world.  Certainly  there  should  be  development  of  our  trade  as  the  world's  markets  grow 
bigger,  but  )  do  not  think  the  way  of  arriving  at  it  is  the  right  one.  I  feel  we  shall  have  a  continuity  of 
trade  and  very  likely  improved  trade.  We  might  prevent  other  countries  from  trading  with  us  here,  and 
in  that  nay  we  should  have  to  make  for  ourselves,  and  the  trade  we  are  now  doing  with  Germany  and  other 
countries  would  naturally  leave  this  country.  We  must  have  an  exchange  of  something  with  foreign 
countries,  and  it  cannot  be  in  gold.  We  should  suffer,  I  think,  from  any  duty  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  this  country  should  remain  stationary  whilst  every  other  largely  increases  the 
output  of  their  business. 


I  do  not  consider  that  the  stationary  condition  of  our  trade  is  due  to  dumping  ;  it  may  bo  partly  duo   British  Policy.  406 

to  foreign  tariffs,  but  not  entirely,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  were  no  tariffs  wo  should  be  pouring 
our  goods  into  other  countries  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  get  over  it  by  having  a  tariff.  There  is 
no  doubt,  if  we  had  free  trade  all  over  the  world,  we  should  not  know  where  to  turn  or  get  workmen, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  at  it  in  the  right  way.  The  whole  state  of  affairs  in  every  country  has 
changed  considerably.  We  are  not  progressing  in  that  way,  because  other  people  are  profiting  by  our 
experience  ;  but  if  we  keep  what  we  have  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  we  can  compete.  I  think 
our  factories  are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  in  spite  of  what  I  said  with  regard  to  their  not  using  the  Northrop 
loom  ;  for  this  has  only  been  introduced  into  this  country  a  year,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  educate  people 
to  that  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to.  Tf  I  thought  there  was  any  possible  chance  of  succeeding, 
I  should  be  of  opinion  that  this  country  should  make  an  effort  to  stop  the  present  policy,  and  try  to  get  other 
countries  to  adopt  something  like  an  approximation,  at  any  rate,  of  free  trade  ;  but  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  it, 

I  should  say  that  if  we  had  the  power  to  retaliate,  and  could  say  to  other  countries  :    We  will   make  407 

the  duty  easier  for  you  provided  you  will  make  it  easier  for  us.  The  result  would  be  suicidal.  Nothing 
will  induce  foreign  countries  that  now  have  protective  tariffs  to  give  them  up. 


WITNESS  No.   20. 
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SIR    W.    H.    HOULDSWORTH,    BART.,    M.P. 

I  represent  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doubters'  Association,  6,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
The  branch  of  trade  upon  which  I  am  going  to  give  evidence  is  fine  cotton  spinning  and  doubling. 

There  have  been  no  great  fluctuations  on  the  whole,  but  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  notably   Fluctuations. 
France,  Russia  and  Japan,  has  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  increased  spinning  machinery  in  those  countries. 

We  do  no  trade  with  the  Colonies,  because  they  do  not  manufacture  to  any  extent  fabrics  which   Trade  with  the 
require  fine  yarns  as  the  raw  material ;   no  trade  with  British  Possessions  except  India,  where  it  has  slightly   Colonies. 
increased. 


Profits  have  remained  about  the  same  on  the  whole,  with  variations  in  different  years.     They  have 
been  less  in  the  last  two  years  owing  to  scarcity  of  cotton,  and  consequent  deafness  of  raw  material. 


Profits. 


Our  trade  with  Bradford  has  decreased  and  become  less  remunerative,  owing  to  the  high  and  almost  Trade  with 
prohibitive  tariffs  on  alpaca  goods  in  the  United  States.  Bradford. 

Our  productions  are  all  what  may  be  called  semi-manufactured,  being  practically  the  raw  material  Semi-  and  Fully 
for  woven  goods,  sewing    threads,  and    other    fully    manufactured    goods.     I    do    not   think    preferential   Manufactured 
arrangements  with  the  Colonies  would  materially  increase  the  demand  for  our  productions,  unless  they  had  Goods. 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  goods  made  from  fine  yarns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
stimulate  the  spinning  of  such  yarns. 

Our  branch  of  the  trade  has  generally,  if  not  always,  kept  running  full  time  until  the  last  few  months,   Employment. 
when,  owing  to  scarcity  and  dearness  of  cotton,  and  severe  fluctuations  in  the  cotton  market  during   the 
last   two   years  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  we  have  had  to  resort  to  short  time,  though  I  think  this 
necessity  is  now  at  an  end. 

The  earnings  of  our  workpeople  have  been  on  an  upward  scale  for  many  years,  and  are  very  good.    Earnings. 
The  last  advance  (5  per  cent.)  was  made  in  1900. 
Spinners  earn  from  42s.  to  60s.  per  week. 
Men  Piecers  earn  from  12s.  to  16s.  per  week  ;    average  15s. 
Women  Piecers  earn  from  12s.  to  16s.  per  week  ;    average  14s. 
Card  Room  (Men)  earn  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  week  ;    average  26s. 
Card  Room  (Women)  earn  from  9s.  to  18s.  per  week  ;    average  15s 
Men  Doublers  earn  from   18s.  to  24s.  per  week  ;    average  22s. 
Women  Doublers  earn  from  8s.  to  18s.  per  week  ;    average  12s.  6d. 

Our  chief  raw  material  (Egyptian  cotton)  has  been  deficient  in  quantity  during  the  last  two  years.   paw  Material. 
The  demand  has  been  greater  than  the  supply.     The  price,  therefore,  has  been  very  high. 

We  only  use  two  grades  of  cotton,  viz.,  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  (long  staple  American!.  Given 
good  crops  in  Egypt  and  America,  we  get  a  fair  supply,  but,  in  a  poor  year,  we  have  great  difficulty  to  get 
our  full  supply,  owing  to  the  much  larger  demand  now  existing  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  than  in 
former  times.  I  give  tables  below  showing  the  difference  between  the  takings  in  recent  years,  which  clearly 
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indicate  that  whilst  this  country  is  using  about  the  same,  or  only  very  slightly  more  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island, 
the  Continent  and  America  have  largely  increased  their  demands: — 

418     Egyptian   Cotton. 


EXPORTS    OF    EGYPTIAN    COTTON. 
(In  1,000s  of  cantars.) 
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419     s*a  Island  Cotton. 


TOTAL. 


Year. 

England. 

America. 

Continent. 

Total. 

1895-6.. 

AVERAGE 

340  1 

AVERACE 

591 

AVERAGE 

284 

AVERAGE 

6831 

| 

1896-7.. 

341  | 

51 

3551 

747 

}     344 

y  53 

\     352 

V     749 

1897-8.. 

349 

54  | 

429  | 

832  | 

1898-9.. 

346  J 

1 
49  J 

339  j 

1 
734  J 

1899-00 

4121 

691 

3691 

850~| 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1900-1 

327  | 

57  | 

321 

705  1 

S    354 

}-    79 

>     362 

}•     704 

1901-2.. 

325 

104  | 

430 

359  | 

1902-3.. 

'350  J 

35  J 

327  J 

762  J 

2,790 

528 

2,854 

6,172 

+  3% 

+  50  % 

+  3% 

+  6% 

EXPORTS    OP    SEA    ISLAND    COTTON. 
Bags. 


Year. 

England. 

America. 

Continent. 

Total. 

1892-3.. 

AVERAGE 

20,685"! 

AVERAGE 

22,924^ 

1 

AVERAGE 

1,9011 

AVKRAGE 

45,510"| 

1893-4.. 
1894-5.. 

31,617  I 
34,155  [,35,000 

23,516  | 

34,765 

I 

=-32,000 

4,619 
5,711 

>  6,000 

59,752 
74,631 

^74,000 

1895-6.. 
1896-7 

43,149 

47,272 

39,902  1 
39,065, 

7,269 
11,180, 

90,320 
97,517  . 

1897-8.. 
1898-9.. 

33,2731 
26,934 

34,8941 
38,964 

8,840 

8,822 

'      77,007  ' 
74,720 

1899-00 
1900-1 

38,172 
25,786 

J>  32,000 

50,400 
58,290 

>-48,000 

8,007 
5,944 

»  8,000 

96,579 
90,020 

;-88,000 

1901-2.. 
1902-3.. 

24,016 

42,428  ., 

51,300 
55,028  , 

6,108 
11,117 

81,424  | 
1  08,573  J 

367,487 
-9% 

449,048 

+  -r)0  % 

79,518 

+  :?.i  °o 

896,053 
+  IS  % 

ptian 


EGYPTIAN    AND    SEA    ISLAND    COMBINED. 
Bags  converted  into  Cantars. 

to 

Ktr.vptian.    .. 


Cantars. 
749,000 
277,000 


1,026,000 


794,000 
330,000 

1,124,000  =   -f  9J  per  cent. 


ENGLAND. 


Egyptian 
S.I. 


344,000 
131,000 

475,000 


Egyptian 
S.I. 


354,000 
120,000 

474,000  =  —    I  percent. 


AMERICA.        Egyptian 
S.I.   .. 


53,000 
120,000 

173,000 


Egyptian 
S.I.   , 


79,000 
180,000 

259,000  =  +  49  per  cent. 


CONTINENT.    Egyptian     . . 
S.I 


352,000 
22,000 

374.000 


Egyptian 
S.I. 


362,000 
30,000 

392,000  =  +  4J  per  cent. 


The  S.I.  bags  are  equal  to  3J  cantars. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  these  percentages,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  First,  in 
some  cases,  such  as  American  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  Continental  consumption  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  the  figures  start  from  a  lower  point  than  the  English  figures.  Second,  both  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent — especially  in  the  former  country — both  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cottons  are  spun  into  coarser 
numbers  of  yarn,  and  thereby  each  spindle  uses  a  larger  amount  of  cotton  than  in  England,  where  the 
counts  are  on  an  average  higher  from  the  same  cotton. 

I   think   some   of   the   causes   of  deterioration   could   be   removed   by  improvements   in   means  of   Cotton  Growing 
transport.     I  think  the  development  of  Egypt  will  increase  the  Imperial  sources  of  supply,  and  additional   within  the  Empire. 
supplies  may  come  from  Africa.      The   adoption   of   a   preferential  system  might  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  cotton  grown  within  the    Empire,    leading   to   the   general   economic   development   of   the   constituent 
parts  of  the  Empire.       The  development   of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material   might  secure  a  valuable 
return  freight,  and  thus  facilitate  our  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.      There  would   be  no 
expansion  of  our  trade  in  fine  yarns  to  the  Colonies  unless  the  Colonies  began  to  manufacture  textiles,  for 
which  our  productions,  viz.,  fine  yarns,  would  be  required  as  raw  material. 
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So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  no  yarn  is  imported  for  British  weaving, 
sent  here  come  to  be  mercerised  or  dyed  some  special  dye,  also  yarn    returned 
being  satisfactory  in  quality. 


The  main  imports  of  yarn 
for  various  reasons  as  not 


Importation  of 
Yarns. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  our  trade  suffers  in  any  way  from  the  preferential  railway  rates  adopted  in  foreign   Railway  Rates. 

countries. 

Foreign  countries  have  no  advantage  whatever  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture  in  machinery  ;  Processes  of 
but  in  dyed  yarns,  either  owing  to  special  nature  of  water  or  artistic  taste  in  colour,  both  France  and  Germany  Manufacture. 
are  ahead  of  us. 

In  hours  of  labour  worked,  all  European  countries  have  an  immense  advantage  over  us,  though 
France  has  just  reduced  its  hours  to  60  per  week  against  our  55£. 

The  only  comparison  we  have  is  between  mills  working  here  and  in  France.  Comparative   tables   Administration 

sliow  percentage  of  cost  as  follows  : —  Charges. 

England.  France. 

Wages      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .       70  per  cent.  ....  64  per  cent. 

Charges  (Insurance,  Rates)     ..          ..          ..          ..         4  per  cent.  ....  7J  per  cent. 

Working  Expenses  (Coal,  Oil,  Strapping,  &c.)       . .       26  per  cent.  ....  28£  per  cent. 
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100  per  cent. 


100  per  cent. 


This  does  not  altogether  show  the  matter  correctly,  as,  although  the  individual  wages  are  smaller 
in  France  than  in  England,  yet  more  workpeople  are  required  in  France  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  and 
the  wage  bill  is,  as  a  total,  very  similar  to  that  of  our  English  mills.  Other  charges  and  working  expenses 
arc,  however,  relatively  much  higher.  The  above  comparision  does  not  include  interest  on  capital  or 
depreciation.  Both  these  charges  arc  fully  40  per  cent,  higher  in  France  than  in  England,  owing  to  the 
higher  initial  cost  in  erecting  and  filling  mills. 

The  local  rates  in  France  arc  nearly  double  those  in  England,  and  the  insurance  rates  are  some  10  per   Local  Rates. 
cent,  higher. 

I  know  little  or  nothing  about  methods  employed  in  other  countries,  excepting  those  in  France  M  here.   Accounting. 
on  the  whole,  1  think  they  cuter  into  more  minute  detail,  and,  if  possible,  have  better  systems  of  costing 
than  our  own ;   also  in  America. 
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Sir  W.    H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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Elements  of  Cost 
of  Production. 
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Technical 
Training. 


434      Combinations. 


435     Trusts. 
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Foreign  Tariffs. 
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Our  businesses  vary  so  widely  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  reliable  figures, 
we  have  two  mills  both  spinning  yarn,  the  relative  costs  being  as  follows  :— 


To  take  an  oxamj  If. 


Working  Expenses. 

£24,893 
10  per  cent. 

£6,708 

15'8  per  cent. 


Free  Imports. 

Conditions  of  Fair 

Competition. 

Duties. 


Cotton.                        Wages.  Charge. 

£182,110                        £40,693  £2,450 

727  per  cent.                 16'3  per  cent.  1  per  cent. 

Total  £250,416  =  100  per  cent. 

£22,168                          £12,532  £934 

52'4  per  cent.                29'6  per  cent.  2'2  per  cent. 

Total  £42,342  =  100  per  cent. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  extraordinary  differences  is  that  the  one  mill  is  spinning  coarse  ;  the  other 
fine  counts. 

The  only  two  countries  that  I  know  anything  about  are  America  and  Germany.  I  consider  that  the 
higher  level  of  education,  both  technical  and  otherwise,  has  produced  in  both  the  above  countries  a  bettei 
and  more  thoughtful  class  of  workmen.  This  country  has,  however,  improved  vastly  in  the  way  of  technical 
instruction  in  recent  years. 

All  the  big  associations  in  this  country  have  combined  to  a  large  extent  on  account  of  severe,  and 
very  often  unreasonable,  undercutting  of  prices  amongst  themselves.  Competition  and  lack  o'  normal 
profit  have  brought  them  together  in  the  hope  that  by  mutual  working  they  might  not  only  eliminate  severe 
internal  competition,  but  also,  by  effecting  economies  and  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  worst  concerns  the 
improvements  and  combined  intelligence  of  the  best,  they  might  thereby  cheapen  production  and  enable 
such  associations  to  make  a  fair  profit  without  any  undue  raising  of  prices  all  round.  Time  alone  can  show 
whether  the  system  is  a  success  or  otherwise. 

The  formation  of  trusts  and  kartells  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany, 
respectively,  has  had  the  effect  of  casting  the  control,  not  only  of  individual  concerns  engaged  in 
various  industries,  but  practically  those  entire  industries,  und -r  one  authority,  i.e.,  the  respective 
Boards  of  Directors.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  any  of  such  industries 
can  be  absolutely  defined.  Taking  advantage  of  protective  tariffs,  which  secure  for  them  their  home 
markets,  a  profitable  business  in  those  markets  is  secured.  Owing  to  fluctuations  of  home  demand,  it 
occurs  from  time  to  time  that  there  is  an  excess  of  production,  and  the  problem  of  whether  it  is  more  lucrative 
to  curtail  production  or  to  continue  working  full  time,  and  sell  the  surplus  at  a  sacrifice  in  foreign  markets, 
presents  itself.  The  relation  of  "cost  "  to  "  production  "  is  so  well  known  that  no  elaboration  is  necessary. 
and  the  desirability  of  maintaining  production  if  practicable,  is  obvious.  Assume  the  cost  of  a  manufactured 
article  produced  by  a  trust  or  kartell  in  a  protected  country  to  be  100 — given  full  work — and  the  sale  price 
in  home  markets  to  be  120 — a  curtailment  of  production  might  readily  increase  the  cost  to  110,  so  a  less  profit 
would  arise  on  a  smaller  turnover.  As  an  alternative  to  reduction  of  output,  it  is  open  to  the  controlling 
authority  to  continue  full  work  (at  a  cost  of  100),  sell  what  they  can  in  the  home  market  at  120,  and  dump 
the  surplus  at  90,  and  unless  the  surplus  so  disposed  of  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  home  demand, 
no  loss  can  be  incurred. 

The  only  example  applicable  to  the  fine  cotton  yarn  trade  which  can  be  given  is  that  of  France,  where 
the  tariffs  have  induced  the  erection  of  fine  spinning  mills,  and  British  trade  has  been  affected  to  the  extent 
of  their  production.  The  McKinley  tariff  increased  our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  as  fine 
yarn  became  the  raw  material  for  highly  protected  fabrics,  but  decreased  it  at  Bradford  and  other  manu- 
facturing places  in  this  country  where  these  fabrics  were  formerly  made. 

The  existence  of  a  thoroughly  protective  tariff,  securing  home  markets,  undoubtedly  tends  towards 
efficiency  of  production.  The  fact  of  being  secured  of  a  lucrative  outlet  for  production,  justifies  and  encourages 
the  adoption  of  all  improvements  and  new  inventions  making  for  economy  and  efficiency,  and  manufacturers 
so  protected  do  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  capital  expenditure  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  machinery  or 
plant.  In  result,  they  are  not  only  enabled  to  make  large  profits  on  their  home  sales,  but  they  are  better 
equipped  for  competition  in  neutral  markets. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  obviously  facilitates  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  footing  in  the 
British  home  market. 

Free  trade  all  round. 

There  being  no  importation  of  fine  yarns  into  England,  import  duties  would  have  no  effect. 
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Variations  in 
Price  of  Cotton. 


WITNESS   No.   21. 

MR.    ALFRED    BUTTERWORTH 

(Alfred  Butterworth   and   Son,  Hollinwood,  Lancashire,  Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers). 

I  have  taken  the  variation  in  the  prices  of  cotton  for  the  past  three  years.  In  June,  1901,  the  price 
of  our  usual  quality  of  American  cotton  was  4J-fd.  per  Ib.  At  December  of  the  same  year,  1901,  it  was  4jd. 
At  June  30th.  1902,  BJd.  ;  December  31st,  1902,  5d.  ;  June  30th,  1903,  7Jd-  ;  December  31st,  1903,  7£d. 
We  did  all  the  business  we  could  under  those  circumstances,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  mills  going,  but 
during  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  unprofitable,  and  there  has  been  a  loss  in  working  our  concern, 


I  have  taken  our  capita],  roughly,  at  £130,000.     After  paying  4  per  cent,  interest  and  4  to  7J  per  cent.   Profits.  442 

depreciation,  the  following  is  the  result  of  our  past  three  years  :— 1901,  profit  of  £992  2s.  6<1.  ;  1902,  loss  of 
£4.148:  1903,  loss  of  £5,389. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  trade  has  been  owing  to  the  dear   price  of  American  cotton.  443 

Egyptian  spinners  have  made  a  profit  owing  to  its  being  cheaper  in  proportion  to  American  cotton.  Suppose 
American  cotton  was  worth  Is.  per  lb.,  if  wu  could  make  yarn  and  cloth  to  a  profit,  we  should  work  full  time 
The  Continent  have  been  able  to  buy  American  cotton  and  work  it  to  a  profit,  where  we  could  not,  owing 
to  their  tariff  and  less  cost  of  production.  Our  increased  parochial  burdens  such  as  School  Board  rate,  which 
alone  cost  us  £120  per  annum,  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  our  trade. 

Employment  has  been  very  irregular  ;   there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  short  time.     When  we  have   Employment  444 

had  our  mills  stopped,  rather  than  that  our  people  should  go  to  the  soup  kitchen,  we  have  given  them  a  quarter  and  Wages. 
of  their  wages  to  help  them.  We  employ  1,300  workpeople  at  our  mills,  and  we  have  two  factories  which 
adjoin  each  other  ;  our  wages  are  £1,100  a  week.  Working  full  time  wages  have  increased,  but  the  earnings 
have  decreased  owing  to  short  time.  This  means  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  on  the  whole  ;  the  work- 
people have  lost  a  great  deal  of  wages  this  year.  If  they  are  doing  short  time  they  are  not  returned  ai 
unemployed.  According  to  what  the  Chairman  of  the  Cotton  Association  says,  85  per  cent,  have  been 
working  short  time.  They  have  been  working  four  days  a  week. 

Raw  material  has  not  deteriorated.     There  is  as  good  American  cotton  to-day  as  ever  was  grown —   "aw  Material.  445 

as  good  staple.  But,  owing  to  foreign  tariffs,  other  countries  have  been  able  to  purchase  cotton  at  prices  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pay,  and  work  at  a  profit. 

Gambling  in  futures  has  done  great  injury  to  the  cotton  trade.     It  causes  great  uncertainty  in  prices  446 

between  buyers  and  sellers,  and  must  be  remedied  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made  in  our  Lancashire  cotton  trade. 
Foreign  manufacturers  were  justified  in  buying  their  cotton  last  year  even  at  6d,  six  and  twelve  months  before 
they  required  to  use  it,  for,  owing  to  their  tariffs,  they  could  sell  their  goods  six  and  twelve  months  in  advance 
at  Jld.  to  Id.  per  lb.  profit  on  their  production  ;  but,  with  us,  it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  bought 
six  or  twelve  months'  cotton  in  advance  when  we  had  no  profit.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  me  buying 
cotton  for  six  or  twelve  months'  consumption  when  I  can  see  no  profit  in  the  transaction  ?  Gambling  in 
futures  may  be  checked  by  making  transactions  only  legal,  when  both  buyer  and  seller  pay  a  stamp  duty 
of,  say,  £1  per  100  bales.  Take  for  illustration,  suppose  I  buy  1,000  bales  of  futures,  say,  for  delivery  in  one 
to  three  or  six  months  in  advance — which  might  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  business  to  me  if  I  had  sold  the 
cloth  for  those  months'  deliveries — I  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  £10,  or  £1  per  100  bales,  in 
order  to  check  the  present  system  of  gambling,  which  is  ruining  our  trade  ;  or,  supposing,  seeing  I  use  250 
bales  weekly,  and  I  had  a  profit  on  my  business,  I  bought  a  year's  cotton  in  advance,  or  12,500  bales,  and 
sold  my  cloth  one  year  in  advance,  this  would  only  eost  me  50s.  weekly,  and  would  be  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  country  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade  in  preventing  gambling.  This  would  be  legitimate  business  ; 
but  where  people  do  it  to  gamble  it  is  wrong.  The  supply  of  cotton  from  British  Possessions  would  not  check 
gambling — my  proposal  would. 

I  should  suggest  the  development  within  the  Empire  of  the  growth  of  cotton.     I  think  the  Govern-  Cotton  Growing 
ment  should  do  it  for  a  trade  like  ours.     I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  do  it  to  any  unreasonable  amount,   within  the 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  American  cotton  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  Lancashire,  if  they  grow   Empire 
14  million  bales  or  more  of  cotton  annually.     Apparently  they  grow  according  to  what  the  demand    and 
prices  are. 

The  adoption  of  a  preferential  system  would  encourage  our  Colonies  taking  more  of  our  goods  ;  but 
I  should  give  our  Colonies  no  preference  over  those  countries  that  would  allow  our  goods  to  go  into  their 
ports  free. 

Our  trade  suffers  from  the  preferential  railway  rates  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  would  be  Transport  Rates. 
a  benefit  to  this  country  to  get  rates  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  abroad.     Transport  rates  by  land  and  water 
)<car  more  heavily  upon  our  business  than  upon  that  of  our  competitors  in  other  countries. 

The  foreigners  have  the  advantage  over  us  of  less  wages,  longer  hours,  and  less  taxes.     They  have  Foreign 
also  their  own  markets  secured  to  them.  Advantages 

With  regard  to  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  for  raising  capital,  several  mills  in  the  Methods  Of 
Oldham  district  do  so  as  follows  : — Take  the  case  of  the  Times  Spinning  Company.  There  is  £4,000  of  Raisin0  Capital. 
rallcd-up  capital,  and  they  have  borrowed  £50,000  from  various  sources  of  loan  at  a  varying  rate  of  interest. 
Is  it  fair  to  the  trade  that  people  should  be  able  to  borrow  in  that  way  ?  To  give  another  instance, 
the  Delta  Spinning  Company,  of  Oldham,  has  £7,500  called  up,  and  I  believe  there  is  £125,000  borrowed  on 
loan.  They  have  no  security,  simply  a  loan  book,  which  is  like  an  I.O.U.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  pay 
more  than  5  per  cent.  If  a  working  man  has  £100  to  spare  he  will  lend  it  to  one  of  these  companies.  A 
part  of  the  loan  may  be  on  mortgage  ;  perhaps,  £20,000  of  it  is  on  mortgage.  As  a  third  instance,  take  the 
Shiloh  :  £30,000  called  up,  and  a  loan  capital  of  £105,000,  which  may  be  borrowed  in  sums  of,  perhaps,  £1,000. 
Repayment  may  be  made  at  the  en-'l  of  a  fortnight's  notice  as  a  rule.  There  are  some  instances  of  failures 
jn  which  depositors  have  lost  their  money. 

Technical  education  is  not  a  great  advantage.     It  is  like  this.     Many  people  now  may  put  in  a  certain  Technical  452 

class  of  study,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  teach  them  as  when  I  was  a  lad.     When  I  employ  a  clerk  I  set  him  Education. 
to  multiply  13  figures  by  5  figures  and  prove  by  long  division,  and  you  would  be  astonished  in  the  case  of 
lads,  who  have  gone  through  college,  how  it  has  taken  them  an  hour  to  do  what  I  could  do  in  five  minutes. 
Last  week  1  was  engaging  one.     1  had  20  lads  before  me,  and  I  was  astonished  at  their  abilities  after  passing 
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Mr.  Alfred  Butterworth. 


Technical 
Education 

— continued. 
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Trade  Unions. 
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453      Effect  of  a  Duty. 


a  technical  education,  for  when  I  put  simple  multiplication  proved  by  long  division  they  could  not  do  it  in 
a  reasonable  time.  When  I  was  a  lad  of  13,  if  you  gave  me  12  of  thoao  sums  on  a  piece  of  paper,  I  could 
have  given  you  all  the  answers  back  in  an  hour.  With  practical  education,  and  technical  and  commercial 
training  and  a  little  more  common  sense  they  would  get  on  better.  In  the  workmen  I  do  not  see  very  much 
improvement. 

The  great  cause  of  amalgamation  in  this  country  is  that  owners  desire  to  reduce  the  work  and  burden 
upon  them,  and  next  to  lessen  competition — and  then  their  trouble  with  inspectors  and  trades  unions.  The 
number  of  inspectors  is  too  great ;  they  want  to  inspect  everything.  There  is  too  much  trouble  with 
the  inspectors  and  trades  unions.  Another  point.  I  often  feel  that  I  would  rather  deal  with  a  trades  union 
in  settling  a  difficulty  than  with  the  workpeople — I  find  some  of  them  are  very  straightforward  men.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  trades  union  leaders  of  to-day  are  a  higher  type  of  men  than  they  were  20  or 
30  years  ago. 

Local  rates  and  taxes  cost  us,  in  1901,  £789  (that  is  on  the  £130,000  capital),  in  1902  £789,  and  in  1903 
it  went  up  to  £852,  although  there  was  bad  trade.  Other  rates  and  taxes  are  £470,  making  £1,322.  Coal 
costs  us  £100  a  week.  Our  wages  are  £1,100  a  week,  or  £55,000  per  annum,  that  is  when  we  are  upon  full 
time.  Chief  rent  and  insurance,  £520.  Oil  and  tallow  costs  £420  a  year ;  mill  machinery  and  repairs  £2,500 
a  year  ;  that  is,  £50  a  week.  Generally  increased  expenditure  to  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  a 
serious  injurv  to  the  country.  I  believe  that  there  are  conditions  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  land  is  given  free  and  industrial  concerns  are  given  21  years  free  of  all  local  rates  and  taxes. 

The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  on  us  is  that  we  used  to  sell  £1,000  worth  of  goods  weekly  to  France  ; 
now  we  sell  them  nothing.  They  have  shut  us  out  by  putting  on  a  tariff.  We  used  to  send  a  great  amount 
to  Russia,  but  now  nothing — they  put  100  per  cent.  on.  These  countries  are  manufacturing  yarns 
in  increasing  amounts,  but  if  they  only  put  on  a  10  per  cent,  duty  we  could  compete  witli  them.  Holland 
still  continues  to  buy  from  us,  but  if  tariffs  are  increased,  the  Dutch  will  produce  their  own  yarns  and  build 
more  mills  and  lessen  the  consumption  of  our  goods. 

A  large  draper  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  one-third  of  the  goods  sold  in  our  drapers'  shops  are  foreign 
productions,  but  I  will  take  the  average,  and  T  think  that  one-quarter  of  the  goods  sold  in  our  drapers'  shops 
are  of  foreign  make  nnd  goods  which  we  could  make  ourselves.  If  we  want  to  be  a  producing  country,  we 
must  put  a  reasonable  tariff  on  those  countries  who  will  not  allow  our  goods  to  go  into  their  ports  free.  I 
believe  that  a  great  many  opponents  of  tariff  reform  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods  that  they  are  afraid  it  would  hurt  them.  As  a  consuming  country  we  are  better  with 
free  imports,  but  if  we  are  to  be  producers  we  must  have  a  tariff. 

Upon  no  consideration  would  I  put  on  a  duty  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods  brought  into 
this  country,  and  should  take  this  off  if  foreign  countries  would  allow  our  goods  to  go  there  free.  This  is  a 
very  important  point  ;  it  is  the  bargaining  power  we  are  requiring.  I  am  as  strong  a  free  trader  as  anybody. 
I  do  not  think  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries.  I  think  a 
little  bit  of  competition  does  a  man  good  whatever  his  trade  is.  If  they  would  only  make  it  10  per  cent,  in 
France  we  could  compete  with  them,  but  when  thev  put  on  30  per  cent,  we  have  no  chance. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  a  duty,  it  would  increase  our  trade  and  I  should  expect  great  improvement, 
especially  if  India  and  the  Colonies  would  adopt  the  same  basis  of  taxation  as  ourselves.  Let  us  act  as  if 
«"  v.rre  one  Empire  ;  if  we  put  on  10  per  cent,  here,  let  them  put  10  per  cent,  there,  allowing  our  goods 
to  go  free  into  all  our  Colonies,  and  their  produce  come  into  this  country  free. 
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WITNESS   No.  22. 

MR.    DAVID    MARRIAGE 

(Marriage  and  Pinnock,  Ltd.,  Witnell  Mill,  Chorley  and  Blackburn,  Cotton   Spinners   and 

Manufacturers). 

We  spin  and  weave  American  cotton,  and  occasionally  use  Brazilian  cotton.  It  is  a  good  staple  cotton, 
but  rather  rougher  than  the  Southern  States  cotton.  We  manufacture  chiefly  for  the  Indian  and  China 
markets. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  state  of  trade  is  bad.  Violent  fluctuations,  of  course,  occur  in  the  raw  material. 
We  have  also  suffered  from  Indian  famines,  unfortunately  too  frequently.  This  is  in  our  sales  of  manu- 
factured cotton.  All  our  goods  are  shipped  in  the  grey.  They  are  not  bleached.  The  China  trade  has  been 
pnii  1  ically  shut  up  for  some  little  while  owing  to  the  clearness  of  cotton.  The  fancy  cotton  trade  remains 
practically,  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  hands,  but  the  plain  trade  is  gradually  being  lost,  and  we  fear  we  shall 
lose  still  further. 

Since  I  started  in  business,  in  1873,  our  profits  have  gradually  decreased.  At  the  same  time  our  methods 
of  manufacture  have  improved.  We  have  been  able  to  produce  somewhat  cheaper,  but  still  the  result  of  the 
business  now  is  that  we  do  not  get  as  good  a  return  for  our  capital  as  we  did  20  years  ago.  This  is  due  to 
competition  both  in  the  manufactured  article  and  competition  for  the  raw  material.  The  tine 
spinning  trade  lias  had  a  pretty  good  run  fora  few  years  in  spinning  Egyptian  cotton  and  Sea  Island 
cotton.  That  may  be  because  the  new  process  of  mercerising  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  trade,  and  largely 


increased  the  demand  for  Egyptian  yarns.  The  volume  of  trade  in  grey  goods,  as  far  as  I  have  hud  any 
experience,  lias  decreased,  but  the  finished  goods  trade  seems  to  !>,.•  increasing.  There  is  a  larger  demand, 
and  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  linishcd  noods  now  than  formerly — imitations  such  as  llannclottes  and 
linenettes,  and  all  those  classes  of  goods.  This,  however,  is  not  my  own  business. 

The  probable  effect  of  an  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  an  increased    Colonial 
demand  and  an  increased  sale  of  finished  goods,  as  distinguished  from  grey  goods.  Preference. 

For  the  last  two  years  employment  in  our  trade  has  been  broken.     Until  then  I  never  had  cither  a    Employment. 
spindle  or  a  loom  stopped  ;  but  now,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  the  last  two  years  I  have  worked  a 
good  deal  of  short  time.     That  is  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton.     We  hope  that  when  the  new  crop  comes 
n  prices  will  be  lower. 

The  rate  of  piece-work  wages  has  been  fairly  steady.  In  the  case  of  weavers  I  believe  there  is  an  Wages. 
advance  of  2£  per  cent,  only,  and  in  the  case  of  spinners  of  5  per  cent,  during  the  last  20  years  on  the 
rate  of  standard  wages,  but  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened,  and  the  piece-work  operatives,  in  spite 
of  the  shortened  hours,  have  maintained  their  weekly  wages,  owing  to  the  improved  machinery  and  extra 
exertions.  It  was  a  very  marked  change  when  the  last  curtailment  of  hours  by  one  hour  occurred  recently  ; 
our  workpeople  after  the  first  week  or  so  earned  the  same  wages. 

I  attribute  the  causes  of  change  in  the  state  of  trade  to  the  loss  of  markets,  through  the  incidence  of    Causes  ol  Change. 
foreign  duties,  and  also  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  raw  material.      This  scarcity  is  felt  all  over  the  world,  but 
especially  in  England. 

The  supply  of  raw  material  has  absolutely  deteriorated  owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  Raw  Material. 
with  us,  and  relatively  from  various  contingent  causes.  One  cause  is  that  the  English  spinner  is  not  able 
to  use  all  classes  of  cotton  freely — such  classes  of  cotton  as  are  grown  in  India.  A  largo  quantity  is  grown 
there ;  but,  owing  to  the  act-ion  of  the  trades  unions,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  English  spinner  to  use  it.  It 
tends  to  increase  slightly  the  work  of  the  operatives,  and  in  some  instances,  even  at  the  increased  rate  of 
wages  for  using  what  is  called  Surat  cotton,  the  operatives  do  not  like  it,  because  they  have  to  give  extra 
exertion. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  cotton  is  affected  by  the  lack  of  inducement  to  the  merchant  to  import  Futures. 
cotton  into  Liverpool.  That  has  become  a  detriment  to  the  trade.  The  rates  of  distant  "  futures  "  have  been  at  a 
discount,  and  the  importing  merchant  in  Liverpool  has  found  it  very  difficult  to  cover  himself,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  never  known  what  he  might  lose,  owing  to  the  differences  that  are  awarded  on  arbi- 
trations for  the  different  qualities.  That  matter  now  has  the  attention  of  the  Association  in  Liverpool,  and 
they  will  bring  out  very  shortly,  I  believe,  some  new  form  of  contract  which  it  is  hoped  will  make  the 
importers  more  secure,  and  increase  the  import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool.  Our  manufacturers  can  buy  these 
"  futures,"  and  so  cheapen  the  price  in  the  case  of  distant  delivery.  The  cotton  must  be  up  to  a  certain 
standard  for  these  "  futures."  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to  rely  upon  getting  suitable  stuff  delivered  to  us 
on  our  "  futures  "  contract.  That  is  where  allowances  on  arbitration  come  in.  They  have  a  margin  within 
which  they  can  tender  any  class  of  cotton  to  you.  If  it  is  not  suitable  for  your  spinning  you  have  to  sell  it 
and  buy  another,  but  you  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  secure  your  hedge.  The  cost  of  that  would  be  two 
commissions:  one  on  the  "futures"  and  one  on  the  "spot"  cotton  when  we  bought  it  afterwards,  and 
possibly  a  premium  on  the  spot  cotton.  This  is  all  against  the  manufacturer. 

We  desire  that  railways  should  bo  extended  both  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  where  the  new  cotton  fields    Improved 
are  expected  to  be  opened.  Transport. 
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I  approve  of  what  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  has  done.  The  effect  of  that  Association 
should  be  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  cotton  largely,  both  in  India  and  in  East  and  West  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  growth  in  the  West  Indies  we  anticipate  would  be  really  small  compared  with  what 
would  come  from  Africa.  It  would  be  all  long  staple  cotton. 

The  German  subsidies  to  their  various  railways  and  steamship  companies  are  of  great  assistance  to    Transport  Rates. 
them  and  a  detriment  consequently  to  us  ;    and  another  point  is  that  American  cotton  heavy  goods  can  be 
exported  from  America  to  China  at  a  much  cheaper  freight  rate  than   we   can   do   it,   and   sent   through 
Liverpool. 

Some  of  the  foreign  countries  have  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  and  others  have    Foreign 
water  power.     They  have  lower  rates,  and  wages,  and  longer  hours.     As  to  the  mode  of  manufacture,  they    Advantages. 
have  no  advantage  over  us  ;     of  course,  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  home  markets  being  protected, 
and  they  are  not  interfered  with  quite  so  much  by  factory  legislation. 

I  consider  that  our  mode  of  payment  by  piece-work  is  the  very  best.  It  has  been  built  up  for  two  Accounting. 
or  three  generations,  and  it  is  as  almost  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  workmen  themselves  seem  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  it,  and  they  know  that  if  they  work  they  will  get  the  money.  1  do  not  know  if  that 
is  the  foreign  practice,  but  they  certainly  cannot  have  a  more  perfect  system  than  we  have. 

In  our  trade  machinery  does  most  of  the  work.  The  cotton  factory  hands  require  practical  training,  Technical  Training.  473 
and  that  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  may  work  in  a  factory,  and  I  think  that  the  half-time 
system  that  is  prevalent  is  a  very  excellent  one,  because  it  enables  them  to  be  taught  when  they  are  very 
young— at  12  years  of  age,  and  also  without  any  great  strain  01  hardship.  If  they  wait  until  they  are  full 
time  and  do  not  go  into  a  factory  before  then,  they  arc  inclined  to  get  stiff  and  set  in  their  ways,  and  to  work 
full  time  is  at  first  a  great  hardship  for  them.  I  think  most  certainly  that  children  look  forward  to  going  into 
the  mills  ;  they  are  as  keen  as  can  be  to  be  "  passed  "  by  the  doctor.  Education,  technical  or  otherwise,  may 
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easily  be  overdone  amongst  factory  hands.  It  is  apt  to  unsettle  them  for  the  work  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  do,  and  induce  a  desire  to  get  into  some  other  occupation,  such  as  that  of  clerks,  policemen,  servants 
in  public  institutions  (as  asylums,  workhouses,  &c.),  none  of  which  occupations  is  better  paid.  They 
cannot  all  be  managers,  and,  unless  they  remain  at  the  work  they  have  been  brought  up  to,  the  trade  will 
suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  labour.  Those  who  leave  their  original  occupation  cannot  return  to  it  after  two  or 
three  years  and  be  successful,  as  they  have  lost  their  "  craft." 

In  our  goods,  and  in  the  ordinary  bleached  goods  branch,  it  is  estimated  that  cotton  represents,  perhaps, 
45  and  expenses  55  per  cent.  This  varies  according  to  the  way  the  cloth  is  sized — heavily  or  lightly. 

We  have  not  felt  any  serious  dumping  in  our  trade. 

In  all  the  larger  protected  countries,  as  the  tariffs  have  been  raised,  the  exports  of  cotton  from 
England  have  fallen  off,  and  they  have  erected  mills  and  now  produce  their  own  goods.  The  foreigner  pays 
no  English  taxes,  and  his  protective  tariff  helps  him  to  keep  his  prices  up.  He  can  afford  to  sell  part  of  his 
production  here  or  elsewhere  below  cost  and  not  suffer,  and  he  can  keep  on  full  time. 

I  should  suggest  10  per  cent,  as  a  minimum,  and  with  the  highly  protected  countries  you  might  have 
to  raise  it  to  any  limit.  I  take  it  the  foreigner  would  bear  these  duties,  and  prices  would  not  bo  raised  on 
that  account.  I  think  we  should  produce  cheaper  ;  we  should  keep  our  people  all  employed,  and  get  plenty 
of  work,  and  there  is  plenty  of  competition  amongst  our  own  manufacturers  to  keep  the  prices  down.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  cotton  trade  to  run  full  time  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  make  to 
stock  for  a  temporary  depression. 

As  regards  the  Indian  market,  we  should  like  absolute  free  trade,  and  if  we  had  any  weight  with  the 
Indian  authorities  we  should  see  that  the  foreigner  did  not  send  his  stuff  in  there  free.  There  is  no  reason 
so  far  as  I  can  see  why  the  Indian  duty  on  cotton  goods  and  excise  should  not  both  be  taken  off.  I  should 
bring  India  under  practically  the  same  tariff  as  England,  and  have  free  trade  between  us  and  India. 
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WITNESS   No.   23. 

MR.    C.    E.    MIDDLETON 

(T.  Middleton   and   Co.,  Ltd.,  Adlington,  Lancashire,    Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Cotton  Woven 

Goods  and  Cotton  Yarn  Dyers). 

I  can  give  evidence  upon  the  manufacture  of  coloured  woven  cotton  cloth  goods  and  cotton  yarn 
dyeing,  and  the  finishing  and  dressing  of  coloured  woven  goods.  We  do  everything  in  making  the  cloth 
except,  the  spinning.  We  do  not  print  the  cloth,  we  only  dye  and  print  the  yarn  before  it  is  woven.  I  have 
been  in  this  trade  for  38  years,  since  I  left  school. 

The  fluctuations  are  these :  Our  home  trade  is  practically  nil  now.  Thirty  or  40  years  ago  it  was 
something  like  15  or  '20  per  cent,  of  our  production.  Even  so  far  back  as  that  we  had  considerable 
competition  in  the  finer  classes  of  goods  from  the  Swiss  and  French,  especially  where  their  cheap  labour  and 
their  long  hours  came  in.  I  was  educated  for  two  years  in  Switzerland,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Swiss  manufactories.  They  work  what  they  call  "  in  the  mountains  "  there,  and  a  family  will  take  their 
work  for  the  winter  and  work  when  they  are  snowed  up  on  classes  of  goods  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  by  power.  They  worked  on  them  by  hand  ;  even  the  children  down  to  five  years  of  age  did  some- 
thing, and  if  the  father  of  the  family  made  12s.  to  14s.  a  week  and  the  others  something  downwards,  they 
were  doing  very  well.  We  could  not  compete  against  that  ;  we  never  tried.  We  understand  there  is  not 
so  much  of  this  work  done  now — work  has  concentrated  more  in  the  factories  and  in  towns.  We  always 
used  to  do  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States  before  1866-7.  When  they  put  their  tariff  on  after 
the  war,  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  production  was  cut  off  as  with  a  knife. 

Canada  served  us  the  same  trick  in  1879-80.  We  have  never  made  any  goods  for  the  United  States 
for  2f>  years,  and  for  Canada  not  for  20  years.  Both  these  countries  are  great  manufacturers  of  home  coloured 
cottons.  Plenty  of  our  skilled  operatives  went  over  to  Canada. 

Of  foreign  neutral  markets  we  have  still  a  good  hold,  except  in  South  America,  as  we  find  they  prefer 
British  goods  ;  they  say  they  can  be  relied  on  better,  but  trade  is  very  often  greatly  disorganised  in  such  centres 
as  Salonica,  "Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Greece,  Tunis,  &c.,  by  dumped  surplus  productions  from  Germany, 
Italy.  We  have  had  a  very  cruel  experience  of  foreign  dumping  in  neutral  markets.  It  disorganises  our 
trade  very  considerably  for  months  together.  The  buyers  of  these  countries  sconi  to  wonder  why  Great 
I'.i  itain  does  not  continually  dump,  and  then  they  would  have  a  permanent  range  of  dumped  prices.  Some  yea  is 
ago  the  correspondence  with  our  agent  in  The  Levant  with  regard  to  these  prices  was  very  amusing.  He 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  we  could  not  compete,  and  we  would  tell  him  that  he  was  selling  goods  there 
at  1 5  per  cent,  below  what  we  could  possibly  make  them  for  here,  and,  of  course,  he  wondered.  We  did  not 
wonder.  We  have  found  that  goods  in  many  Levant  markets  are  dumped  down  at  prices  15/20  per  rent, 
below  cost  price.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  that  is  an  evil  without  a  remedy,  and  must  eert.-iiiily  work 
for  the  consumers'  benefit  in  neutral  markets  whenever  the  foreigner's  home  market  is  glutted.  Our  trade 
with  ("!<  -i-maiiy.  l-Yaii'-e,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  is  practically  cut  off  by  the  tariffs.  Our  Irade 
with  foreign  countries'  Colo-iies,  .such  as  Germany's  and  Fran' e's  Colonies,  has  been  greatly  interfered  will;  ; 
in  fact,  now  our  trade  with  their  Colonies  is  almost  nil.  Our  trade  with  British  Colonies  and  British  Posses- 
sions, peopled  mainly  by  whites,  has  been  considerably  interfered  with  by  German  competition.  Our  trade 


with  Colonies,  still  populated  with  the  native  races,  has  been  increased  greatly,  but  we  find  hero  still  great 
competition  with  German  and  Italian  goods,  especially  in  our  South,  East,  and  West  African  Colonies,  which 
term  with  Gorman  goods.  The  Sonegambia  Colony  is  the  only  French  Colony  with  which  we  do  fair  Im. 
This  Colony  is  worked  apparently  on  a  totally  different  system  from  what  their  other  Colonies  are.  Tho 
French  Company,  as  they  call  it,  is  a  very  largo  concern,  It  is  managed  on  I'.ntUh  line-,  unl  i 
working  now  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  settle  African  Colonial  affairs  with  Great  Britain. 
We  have  been  so  hampered  with  foreign  competition  and  foreign  tariffs  that  nine-tenths  of  our  trade  is  done 
with  our  own  Colonies  and  British  Possessions  and  neutral  markets,  and  the  great  increase  in  demand  from 
them  for  our  manufactures  has  been  the  only  redeeming  point  in  our  trade  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
returns  for  the  last  five  years  show  that  it  is  steadily  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  competition  ;  if  we  had 
not  had  it,  I  do  not  know  where  wo  should  have  been. 

Our  weaving  trade  during  the  last  ten   years   has   not   been  so  remunerative.     On  an  average,  the  P'Ofi'*-  483 

profits  have  been  less  by  about  35  per  cent,  owing  to  greater  competition  amongst  British  manufacturers, 
as  foreign  markets  were  being  continually  closed  or  restricted,  greater  competition  was  thrown  into  the 
Colonial  trade,  and  there  also  we  had  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  with.  Our  dyeing  trade,  in 
which  wo  opened  a  new  system  by  patent  process,  has  shown  a  steady  advance  in  volume,  but  the  compe- 
tition has  been  great  and  increasing,  much  dyed  cotton  yarn  in  low  counts  coming  from  the  Continent.  Tho  Dyeing  Processes. 
total  volume  in  the  weaving  trade  has  not  increased,  the  demand  from  the  Colonies  only  taking  the  place 
of  the  lost  foreign  and  home  trade.  The  dyeing  trade  has  increased  only  on  account  of  the  new  process 
adopted  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ;  we  now  save  two  or  three  processes,  winding,  reeling,  &c.,  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  yarn. 

I  do  not  think  the  processes  in  this  country  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  employed  in  Germany   Processes  484 

and  America.     The  process  I  am  speaking  of  was  originated  in  Germany  ;    we  have  improved  upon  that   compare1*. 
considerably.     The  Germans  took  on,  first  of  all,  a  British  Patent,  and  then  wo  have  improved  on  the  German 
process.     We  do  not  think  that  foreign  processes  of  manufacture  generally  can  possibly  be  cheaper  than 
ours — not  quite  so  cheap  I  think. 

There  has  been  much  more  working  of  short  time  for  10  or  15  years  owing  to  foreign  competition,   Employment.  485 

and  owing  to  this  skilled  operatives  have  emigrated.  Owing  to  foreign  competition  the  staple  qualities  have 
disappeared,  and  we  are  afraid  to  make  stock  during  times  of  lessened  demand  for  fear  of  having  the  wrong 
stuff.  We  are  always  at  new  designs  ;  not  the  good  old  things  we  used  to  do  20  or  30  years  ago,  and  in  that 
way  we  vary  considerably  from  the  grey  and  white  cotton  trade. 

The  general  rate  of  wages  has  not  increased  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  except  that  of  the  loom   Wages.  486 

foremen,  whom  they  call  tacklers,  which  has  increased  8s.  to  10s.  per  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  this  class  of  operatives  have  emigrated.  United  States  wages  are,  I  believe,  rather  higher  than  ours, 
but  the  German  considerably  lower  and  they  have  also  longer  hours.  With  regard  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
Northern  States  the  hours  are  about  the  same  ;  in  the  Southern  States  they  have  unlimited  time,  and  they 
let  anyone  practically  of  any  age  work  in  that  country.  That  will  be  regulated  in  time  by  the  States  Law, 
but  at  present  that  is  a  great  drawback,  especially  in  the  heavy  goods  trade. 

I  attribute  the  change  in  the  state  of  trade  to  lack  of  orders,  foreign  competition,  short  time,  no  good  Causes  of  Chang?.  487 
old  staple  qualities  to  work  upon  during  a  slack  demand,  to  the  great  desire  to  have  all  things  made  cheaper 
to  meet  increasing  competition,  and  a  constant  cutting  down  of  qualities  in  order  to  compete,  and  consequent 
loss  of  trade  when  the  qualities  get  too  low  and  goods  will  not  sell.  These  things  get  lower  and  lower  until 
the  consumer  becomes  so  disgusted  with  them  that  you  have  to  start  back  on  to  better  qualities.  It  is  con- 
tinual competition  from  the  Germans  and  Italians.  We  left  the  home  market,  because  we  found  we  had 
freer  and  greater  scope  in  the  Colonial  market  for  which  our  machinery  was  better  fitted,  and  when  we  got 
turned  out  of  the  United  States  market  and  our  own  home  trade  and  the  Canadian  market  20  years  ago,  wo 
made  a  bold  step  in  advance.  My  father,  who  founded  the  firm,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  trade  of  East  and  West 
manufacturing  coloured  goods  for  West  and  East  Africa.  There  quite  a  different  class  of  material  is  required,  African  Market. 
the  most  extravagant  and  extraordinary  looking  designs,  all  fancy  coloured  mixed  up  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary way  in  shawls,  scarves,  handkerchief  and  piece  goods.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  this 
and  the  home  trade  as  there  is  between  the  British  grey  trade  and  our  own.  The  native  purchaser  is  often 
a  very  good  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  goods.  No  one  can  deceive  him.  They  weave  very  expensively 
and  in  very  small  quantities  for  themselves.  They  do  it  astonishingly  well  by  hand,  and  turn  out  goods, 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  imitate  by  machinery  to  pay.  They  use  the  old  fashioned  vegetable 
dye,  quite  out  of  date  now  in  England  ;  they  also  use  indigo.  They  grow  their  own  cotton,  and  cotton  was 
woven  350  years  ago  in  the  Portuguese  Settlements  in  West  Africa. 

The  condition  of  British  supply  of  raw  materials  has  deteriorated.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  is  in  Raw  Material. 
the  hands  of  foreign  countries;  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  take  so  much  that  (Jiv.-ii 
Britain  stands  only  in  the  third  place  now.  Buyers  on  the  Continent  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  their  cotton, 
beeanae  they  have  cheaper  labour  and  a  protected  home  market  and  longer  working  hours.  The  United 
States  can  also  alTord  to  pay  more  because  they  have  a  protected  home  market  and  are  near  the  cotton 
growing  districts,  and  in  the  Southern  States  have  cheaper  labour,  and,  up  to  the  present,  longer  hours. 
This  should  be  met  by  improvements  in  our  market  organisation. 


They  are  taking  up  the  matter  in  several  of  the   British  Colonies   growing  cotton.       They  want    to 

i  he  nati\e    if,  :>ne,,  ;    they  want  means  of  transport.      The  Germans  arc  helping  their  Colonists  to  grow 

it,  and  the  Italians  are  (loins;  the  same  in  Abyssinia  and  in  the  places  in  which   they  are  interested  below 

Southern  Egypt.     Franco  also  assists  Russia  'in    Central    Asia.     The  German  Government  planked  down 

a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  thalers  as  a  beginning  three  or  four  years  ago.     The  ordinary  cotton  nianu- 
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facturer.  as  a  rule,  imagines  any  interference  with  free  imports  will  damage  him — very  few  can  judge,  as  they 
know  little  about  where  their  stuff  goes  to,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  markets,  hut  his  trade  is  no 
sooner  hit  than  he  has  to  go  to  the  Government  and  obtain  assistance,  by  way  of  subsidy,  to  build  a  railway 
for  cotton  transport,  &c.,  and  to  obtain  land  to  grow  the  same.  This  is  in  fact  veiled  protection.  Beautiful 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos,  in  the  district  of  Abeokuta,  and  many  other  parts  of  West  Africa, 
which  only  wants  well  ginning  and  cleaning.  Many  shipments  have  been  brought  home  by  my  friends,  and 
valued  at  higher  prices  than  middling  Orleans. 

The  development  of  cotton  growing  in  British  Colonies  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  has  been 
grossly  neglected,  and  British  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  should  have  been  more  far-seeing,  especially 
during  the  last  12  or  13  years.  Statistics  have  shown  unmistakably  that  the  requirements  of  the  world 
were  not  being  provided  for.  The  enormous  cotton  corners  during  the  last  12  years  showed  this.  In  1893, 
and  about  then,  cotton  corners  cost  my  firm  £1,000,  on  account  of  stoppage  of  machinery  and  throwing  orders 
back  into  the  following  season,  and  having  contracts  disturbed,  and  everything  reduced  to  a  muddle  for  weeks. 
Spinners  say :  You  mind  your  weaving,  we  will  look  after  our  spinning.  They  do  not  want  to  be  taught. 
In  our  trade  besides  American  cotton  we  used  to  use  a  greater  bulk  of  Egyptian  cotton  25  years  ago,  but 
owing  to  competition  and  the  lower  class  of  goods  and  cheapness,  instead  of  having  400  looms  on  Egyptian 
cotton,  I  do  not  think  we  have  14  now. 

Foreign  yarns  are  imported  very  largely,  especially  in  the  Yorkshire  and  adjacent  districts.  On 
class,  No.  1,  called  noil  yarn,  spun  from  silk  waste,  is  now  a  German  and  Italian  production  ;  it  used  to  be 
made  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  believe  now  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  told  the  reason  it  left  there  was  the 
great  cost  in  carriage  of  the  raw  material.  No.  2  is  a  peculiar  yarn,  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  a  very 
special  thing  made  by  German,  also  French  spinners.  It  consists  sometimes  of  20  per  cent,  wool  and  80 
per  cent,  cotton,  and  goes  to  60  per  cent,  wool  and  40  per  cent,  cotton.  This  yarn  is  sold  as  wool, 
although  it  may  have  80  per  cent,  of  cotton  in  it,  and  is,  on  the  average,  about  50  per  cent,  less  in  value 
than  pure  wool.  It  is  in  good  demand  in  many  parts  of  Lancashire  on  account  of  price,  where  cheapness — 
not  quality — is  the  prevaling  fashion  for  such  dangerous  and  combustible  materials  as  flannelette.  No.  3 
is  an  all-wool  yarn.  It  is  about  2d.  per  tb.  less  than  the  better  class  English  spinnings,  and  is  in  ready 
demand  for  cheap  and  low  class  trade  For  cheapening  purposes  it  is  very  effective,  and  the  Lancashire 
cotton  manufacturer  will  use  anything  cheap  if  he  can  get  it.  Cheapness  is  mostly  all  he  wants. 
Another  kind  of  yarn  comes  from  Germany,  called  imitation  yarn  ;  it  is  supposed  to  imitate 
wool,  but  it  is  mostly  made  from  very  low  class  Indian  cotton,  cotton  waste,  broken  up  cotton 
materials,  and  is  dyed  in  the  sliver,  or  before  carding,  and  spun  only  in  coarse  wool  counts,  and  supplied 
in  about  ten  staple  shades  for  the  filling  \ip  of  cheap  trouserings,  &c.  It  is  a  very  clever  production  of  the 
German  brain.  The  artificial  wool  is  another  class  of  yarn,  which  I  believe  the  Germans  are  going  to  exploit 
here.  I  expect  it  is  wood  wool.  Then  there  is  No.  6  ;  there  has  been  offered  in  Manchester  a  German 
spinning  of  40s.  ring  twist,  some  nine  or  12  months  ago.  It  was  of  average  quality,  and  equal  to  a  good 
medium  Oldham  spinning.  We  understand  the  traveller  did  not  meet  with  great  success,  as  this  competition, 
even  for  Lancashire  free  trade  cotton  manufacturers,  was  coming  too  close  to  be  pleasant.  No  doubt  the 
high  price  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  corner  prevented  business  for  the  time,  but  this  traveller  will  be  heard 
of  again  without  doubt.  It  was  rather  under  the  price  of  Oldham  twist.  No.  7  is  an  Indian  spun  cotton 
yarn  in  coarse  counts,  offered  in  Manchester  in  very  large  quantities.  We  have  bought  and  consumed 
during  the  very  high  price  times  several  thousand  weight.  It  is  not  so  satisfactory,  but  simply  because  the 
Indian  spinner  will  not  do  what  we  want  him  to  do  in  the  way  of  reeling,  &c.,  and  also  obviate  some  uf 
the  glaring  faults  in  his  spinning.  The  yarn  itself  is  good  enough,  and,  with  slight  faults  remedied,  it  would 
have  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this  county,  particularly  as  successful  coarse  spinning  in  low  class  yarns  is  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Lancashire.  We  used  to  have  any  number  of  these  spinners  on  our  books, 
but  the  trend  of  the  Lancashire  spinning  trade  is  to  go  finer  ;  it  is  more  profitable  and  there  is  less  competition 
in  it.  Indian  yarns  have  forced  the  coarse  spinners  out  of  the  market  ;  as  also  have  the  low  German  mixtures 
and  the  imitation  yarn  from  Germany  for  wefts.  Ten  years  ago  a  German  spinner  and  dyer  told  me  ho  could 
Bpin  as  good  and  as  cheap  a  32s.  pin  cop  as  any  Lancashire  spinner,  and  offered  to  do  it  if  I  would  pay  the 
carriage  from  Grimsby,  atlhough  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  at  home  then. 

As  all  British  Colonies  between  certain  latitudes  can  grow  cotton,  with  a  proper  means  of  transit 
and  a  preference  or  bounty  given  them  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  grow  better  and  more  cotton  than  India  ; 
but  they  want  help  just  as  India  does.  As  it  is,  Indian  cotton  is  grown  for  the  benefit  of  Germans  and  Italians. 
In  1902  the  whole  of  the  Indian  cotton  crop,  which  was  not  consumed  by  the  Indian  mills,  Japan  and  China, 
&c.,  with  the  exception  of  90,000  bales,  went  to  Trieste  or  Hamburg.  The  cotton  that  goes  to  Trieste  is  a 
low-class  cotton,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  it  being  used  here  since  the  high  price  of  American. 

It  is  a  very  nice  cotton  when  it  is  properly  handled,  but  the  staple  is  not  quite  long  enough.  If  not 
properly  supervised,  our  Colonies  might  export  the  cotton  they  grow  to  the  Germans  and  Italians,  and 
the  British  user  of  cotton  might  be  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  use  assisting 
the  Colonies  to  grow  cotton,  if  they  are  not  going  to  let  us  have  the  first  chance  of  getting  what  is  not 
wanted  for  their  home  uses.  Tho  British  cotton  trade  would  be  a  much  steadier  and  more  reliable  trade. 
under  an  extended  preferential  system,  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  15  or  20  years.  People  outside  the  trade 
would  invest  more  money  in  it. 

My  foreign  friends  tell  me  that  railway  and  canal  rates  are  much  cheaper  on  the  Continent.  We  have 
had  offers  to  dye  our  yarns  on  the  ( 'ontinent,  they  to  pay  all  rates  and  freights,  and  the  cost  of  dyeing  to  be  no 
greater  than  the  British  dyers  charges.  \Vc  have  bought  yarn  dyed  in  Germany  delivered  in  .Manchester  at 
as  cheap  rates  as  English.  Foreign  rail  rates  must  lie  cheaper  than  English,  or  some  subsidy  must  be  allowed 
for  yarns  exported.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Our  trade  suiters  doubtless  because  preferential  rates 
are  given  to  Italian  goods  exported  to  South  America  and  to  the  Levant  markets.  Germany  has  preferential 


rates  for  the  same  markets,  so  we  are  informed  on  good  authority  by  shipper*,  ulso  l>v  shipping  companies. 
Our  South  American  trade  was  knocked  out  to  a  great  extont  liy  Italian  Government  Mib^i'lies  to  manu- 
facturers shipping  goods  to  South  America,  and  also  to  shipping  companies.  With  regard  to  through  rat 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  action  taken  by  Blackburn  manufacturers,  in  order  to  compute  with  those 
from  New  York  to  China  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  they  were  successful  in  obtaining  reduced  rates  from 
Liverpool  and  other  ports  for  Lancashire  made  goods.  The  German  shipowners  charge  less  rates  to  the  Weit 
Coast  of  Africa,  or  why  do  we  receive  orders  to  ship  some  of  our  productions  via  Grimsby  to  Hamburg  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  We  did  this  for  some  months  during  1902  and  1!)D.'!. 

The  relative  conditions  of  various  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade  vary  greatly  with  good   Conditions  of 
or  bad  seasons  in  (he  importing  Colonies  or  countries.     If  their  crops  have  been  bad  or  small  (as  tin  \  mu-i  have   various  Branches 
some  cotton  goods),  therefore  they  purchase  the  cheaper  goods,  such  as  grey  or  white  calicoes,  leaving  the   Of  the  Trade. 
printed  or  coloured  woven  goods,  making  the  former  fairly  busy,  whilst  the  dearer  branches  are  slack.     The 
grey  branch  is  much  easier  than  ours,  and  does  not  need  such  skilled  operatives.     They  are  not  so  short  of 
labour  as  we  are  ;    their  staples  have  not  been  taken  away  from  them  as  in  our  branch  ;   neither  have  they 
the  same  competition.     A  German  manufacturer  gave  me  as  a  reason  for  the  Germans  not  taking  the  Lanca- 
shire grey  trade,  that  they  had  more  chances  of  making  profits  by  taking  ours.      Competition  in  the  grey 
trade  will  come  soon  enough. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difficulty  in  raising  money  by  the  United  States  for  cotton  concerns,  Methods  of 
ially  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  They  seem  to  believe  in  the  trade  more,  having  their  own  Raising  Capital. 
market  protected.  We  find  that  no  one  or  few  in  this  country  will  invest  in  the  cotton  or  allied  trades, 
except  in  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  and  during  the  last  few  years  that  kind  of  local  willingness  to 
invest  lias  contracted  considerably  on  account  of  increasing  foreign  competition.  There  are  now  six  men 
after  an  order  where  there  used  to  be  six  orders  coming  to  one  man.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  banks 
in  this  country  will  not  allow  such  great  facilities  as  banks  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States.  That 
was  pretty  well  proved  by  the  crisis  which  the  German  cloth  manufacturing  trade  went  through.  The 
restriction  in  Germany  during  the  late  crisis  was  caused  by  banks  pulling  them  up.  They  became  frightened  ; 
heir  expansion  had  been  very  great.  I  am  fully  persuaded  if  we  had  the  control  of  the  home  and  our 
Joloni.il  markets,  there  would  be  a  greater  inclination  on  the  part  of  people  to  invest  in  such  busiu'-ss. 
Certainly  the  cotton  trade  of  England  employs  a  great  number  of  people,  and  we  are  very  skilled  at  it. 

We  have  seen,  in  Switzerland  and  Eastern  France  some  years  ago,  concerns  where  the  administration   Administration 
charges  would  apparently  be  considerably  less  than  in  England,  for  instance,  one  sales  agent  for  two  or  three   Charges,  &c. 
firms  in  similar  trades.     We  find  in  this  country  some  British  commission  houses  represent  and  sell  the 
productions  of  several  foreign  makers  in  the  same  and  similar  trades.       I  know  such  commission  houses  in 
Manchester.     They  will  not  combine  in  that  way  in  hardly  any  business  in  England.     Salaries  abroad  are 
less  considerably  ;  rents  and  ground  rents  in  some  cases  merely  nominal. 

There  are  some  beautiful  concerns  on  the  Continent  now  with  every  appliance,  and  the  great  advance    Lancashire  against 
that  Italy  has  made  in  the  last  ten  years  is  astonishing.     When  the  conditions  are  the  same,  and  when  it  the  World. 
is  fair  all  round,  I  will  back  a  Lancashire  manufacturer  to  beat  the  world  yet.    The  Italian  wages  are  only 
half  the  English.     We  should  beat  them  all  the  better  if  the  wages  were  the  same,  for  I  consider  we  are  more 
skilled  than  they  are.     I  account  for  our  being  able  to  produce  cheaper  than  they  do  by  the  fact  that  we 
really  arc  up  to  date  and  have  higher  speed  machinery,  and  the  production  is  the  great  thing  in  getting  at 
the  cheapness  of  the  cost.    I  do  not  think  the  speed  of  our  machines  is  as  high  as  that  of  America,  but  you 
can  have  it  too  quick  for  our  branch  of  the  trade. 

Technical  and  higher  education  is  no  doubt  useful  for  foremen,  but  we  do  not  see  that  ordinary  women  Technical 
weavers,  winders  and    journeymen   dyers    could   possibly    benefit   by  cither.     Their   great   requirement   is   Education. 
dexterity  of  the  fingers  and  hands.     What  we  are  short  of  is  the  operative  skilled  in  these  respects,  with 
application  to  keep  their  machines  always  going,  or  nearly  so. 

Combines  and  associations  of  various  firms  in  the  same  and  similar  trades  to  maintain  one  level  of  Amalgamations. 
prices,  with  a  heavy  penalty  or  fine  for  breaking  through  the  arrangement,  leaving  at  the  same  time  each 
firm  to  manage  its  own  business  on  its  own  lines,  taking  advantage  of  superior  management,  patents,  superior 
processes  and  other  advantages,  have  worked  well  to  the  profit  more  or  less  of  all  the  firms.  But  where 
combines  and  amalgamations  have  taken  place,  both  financially  and  commercially  making  one  large  firm, 
our  observations  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  worked  well  in  most  cases.  Good  and  well-managed 
firms  have  to  pay  for  poor  and  badly  managed,  to  the  common  detriment,  and  thus  cause  fresh  concerns  to 
spring  up  and  produce  further  competition.  We  have  many  glaring  instances  in  our  neighbourhood  of  how 
that  has  arisen.  I  have  been  trying  for  ten  years  without  success  to  get  the  former  sort  of  combine  into 
our  own  trade.  Foreign  manufacturers  have  a  great  pull,  for  they  combine  as  to  price  very  nearly  always. 
Our  manufacturers  are  too  jealous,  and  so  the  foreigners  are  able  by  keeping  their  home  prices  up  to  dump 
goods  on  our  markets. 

The  cost  of  wages  alone  in  our  branch  of  this  trade,  taking  only  the  last  two  years  is  '319  of  the  total   Elements  Of  Cost 
net  cost  of  the  cloth — as  near  as  possible  a  third.     This  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  in  the  other  brandies  of   of  Manufacture. 
the  trade,  and  I  consider  we  are  overwaged,  but  then  we  do  all  except  spin  in  our  trade.     The  cost  of 
materials,  such  as  yarns  and  dye   wares,   over   the  same   period  is   another  third  ;    and   everything  relse, 
such  as  stores,  coal,  oil,  tallow,  the  harness  for  the  looms,  packing  material,  carriage,  cartage,  travelling, 
stationery  and  sundries,  repairs  to  machinery,  and  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  take  up  the  other  third. 

I  understand  that  a  trust  in  one  trade  in  a  foreign  country   will  take  a  portion  of  risk  of  loss  English  and 
in  another,  if  a  loss  arises  from  dumping  or  from  a  set  endeavour  to  corner  the  trade  in  opposition  to  the  Foreign  Dumping. 
trust.     This  gives  the  foreign  competitor  the  facility  for  working  off  his  surplus  production  in  this  country     . 
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English  and  Foreign   nnd  its  Co'onies,  or  other  countries,  with  a  minimum  of  loss  to  himself,  the  loss  being  spread  over  a  largo 
Dumping  number  ;    whilst  the  British  manufacturer,  if  he  dumps,  must  stand  all  his  loss.     I  learn  this  from  foreign 
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\\'e  certainly  think  foreign  commercial  travellers  are  up-to-date  if  persistence,  cool  impertinence, 
pushfulness,  and  untiring  energy  are  anything  to  recommend  their  system.  They  generally  have  a  good 
and  well  got  up  display  of  samples  (but  they  are  no  better  than  our  own),  which  do  not  always  represent 
the  true  and  exact  quality  of  the  article  to  be  supplied.  Their  terms  are  the  buyer V  terms  until  they  have 
got  iMo  the  buyer's  market  ;  then  they  have  their  own.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  empowered,  in  many 
British  Colonies,  to  give  long  terms  of  payment  and  took  much  business  of  a  risky  nature.  But  lately,  since 
the  German  spell  of  financial  crisis,  this  freedom  has  been  much  curtailed  by  the  home  authorities.  With 
native  traders,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  West  African  Colonies,  these  little  confidences  go  a  long  way  towards 
doing  a  large  business.  I  have  been  informed,  however,  by  native  traders  of  good  repute,  that  they  do  not 
care  for  German  travellers  or  their  goods  after  a  few  trials. 

From  the  commencement  of  iny  business  experience  in  1865  down  to  about  1884,  we  did  a  fairly  steady 
and  lucrative  business  with  the  United  States  (until  1866  or  1867),  Canada  (till  1879  »r  1881),  Portugal  Spain, 
Spanish  Colonies,  Holland,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland.  French  Colonies,  South 
American  countries  Now  we  do  nothing,  except  a  small  and  unsteady  trade  with  the  Dutch  find  French 
Colonies  and  South  America — all  owing  to  the  tariffs  which  were  gradually  increased  during  20  years  until 
we  were  completely  shut  out,  and  thrown  almost  entirely  into  British  Colonial  ind  neutral  markets.  In  those 
countries,  where  our  trade  has  fallen  off,  the  tariffs  have  certainly  stimulated  local  manufactures.  They  put 
their  own  tariffs  on  all  countries  alike,  and  have  kept  out  the  goods  from  Germany  as  well.  Now  the 
foreigner  has  attacked  the  British  colonial  and  neutral  markets  with  more  or  less  success,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  great  increase  of  our  Colonial  trade,  in  a  great  measure  I  believe  by  Colonial  desire  for  prefer- 
ential dealing,  we  should  have  been  in  queer  street  for  this  business,  and  obliged  to  go  into  some  other. 

For  illustration,  take,  for  example,  the  ex-Spanish  Colonies,  the  Philippines,  which  is  one  of  the  test 
markets  in  the  world  for  cottons  for  its  size.  We  used  to  have  150  to  200  looms  on  for  this  market  alone. 
Spain,  in  order  to  foster  a  manufacturing  province  of  Barcelona,  within  four  or  five  years  gradually  raised 
the  tariff  from  an  ordinary  8  to  10  per  cent,  to  about  70/80  per  cent.  It  eventually  closed  down,  and 
British  merchants  we  were  dealing  with  had  to  buy  their  goods  in  Spain  to  export  to  the  Philippines.  This 
can  be  proved  by  our  books.  We  have  been  able  to  do  a  small  and  intermittent  trade  since  this  market  came 
practically  under  American  protection.  Doubtless  the  Americans  knew  the  value  of  it  as  well  as  Germany  ; 
hence  their  apparent  competition  for  it.  Another  instance  occurred  within  the  last  12  or  15  years  in  the 
French  Congo  and  South  West  African  Provinces  and  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  only  they  were  not  quite  so 
successful  with  their  home  manufacturers ;  they  have  pretty  well  ruined  the  trade  there,  both  for 
themselves  and  all  other  nations. 

Foreign  tariffs  tend  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  because  tariffs  natur- 
ally do  secure  the  home  market  in  the  first  place,  which  gives  a  manufacturer  confidence,  and  he  knows  he 
has  a  good  paying  market  for,  say,  75  per  cent,  of  his  production,  if  not  for  all.  He  consequently  manu- 
factures every  yard  of  cloth  and  every  pound  of  yarn  he  can,  although  he  knows  it  is  possible  he  may  have 
to  dump  25  per  cent,  of  his  production  in  free  trade  countries  or  neutral  markets.  Making  the  greatest 
possible  production  he  lessens  the  cost  of  it ;  his  fixed  charges  bear  so  much  less  proportion  to  his  total 
production  than  do  the  fixed  expenses  of  a  manufacturer  here,  who  only  makes  75  per  cent,  of  what  he  could 
make,  through  short  time,  lack  of  orders,  &c.  If  a  foreign  manufacturer  makes,  say,  15  per  cent,  profit  on  75 
per  cent,  of  his  production,  he  can  well  afford,  if  necessary,  to  lose  10  per  cent,  or  more  on  25  per  cent,  of 
his  production.  On  the  whole,  he  has  an  excellent  trade,  and  disorganises  his  opponents  by  reducing  the 
demand  for  his  opponents  already  lessened  and  niore  expensively  made  production.  There  is  a  15  or  20 
per  cent,  difference  between  our  price  and  his  selling  price  for  dumped  goods.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  his 
production,  and  must  get  it  off  somehow  and  turn  it  into  money.  I  had  a  full  range  of  Belgian  samples 
(made  in  opposition  to  ours)  sent  over  to  me  within  this  last  fortnight,  all  imitations  and  copies  of  our  own 
manufactures.  How  long  this  continues  depends  upon  what  their  home  demand  is.  If  their  own  or  their 
Colonial  demand  is  not  good,  they  dump  the  stuff  down  here  or  in  our  Colonies.  It  may  happen  any 
time  ;  last  October  I  had  a  very  glaring  case  of  it.  The  Germans  manage  their  trade  over  here  both  by 
sending  over  travellers  to  sell  their  surplus  goods,  and  by  being  represented  by  English  houses  here.  There 
are  two  or  three  firms  I  could  mention  in  a  very  big  cotton  city  who  do  not  do  much  else  but  sell  foreign- 
made  goods  that  compete  with  mo.  They  make  up  foreign-made  goods,  and  they  meet  me  and  our  agents 
and  salesmen  in  the  same  offices  on  the  same  days  that  we  go.  If  we  produce  anything  from  our  own 
imagination,  the  foreigner  instantly  imitates  it,  if  he  knows  it  is  good  for  the  market.  Once  a  market  is  lost, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  again  ;  that  is,  if  a  customer  wants  goods  cheaper,  if  it  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity  that  he  should  have  permanent  quality. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  extends  the  foreigner's  market  for  his  goods  praclienlly  over  tho 
whole  of  (he  I'nitod  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies,  and  the  larger  the  market  he  has,  the  better  he  can  pick  out 
that  business  which  pays  him  best,  if  he  wants  to  spoil  the  British  market  he  has  only  to  dump  goods  in 
neutral  markets.  Ho  can  afford  better  to  dump  under  such  conditions  than  the  British  maker.  .My  firm 
has  had  much  experience  of  this  foreign  dumping  in  neutral  markets.  The  whole  of  the  British  markets 
and  neutral  markets  assist  the  foreign  maker  by  taking  off  his  surplus  production,  sometimes  sold  at  10  to 
15  per  cent,  below  cost.  This  surplus  cheapens  the  whole  of  his  production.  Tho  foreigner  must  benefit 
by  British  free  imports  policy. 

Unfair  Competition.  Conditions  of  competition  are  not  fair;    if  they  were,  the  British  manufacturer  would  have  nothing 

to  fear.      It  is  the  nnfairnew  that  handicaps  the  British  makers,  and  through  them  their  operatives,  for  the 
interests  of  a  factory  master  and  his  operatives  are  one.     Many  operatives  see  it  now,  but  some  never  will 
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U  hen  Mir  operative  only  works  live  days  a  v  Ook  and  loses  a  day's  wages,  then 


I  suggest  the  following  duties  :    On  low  ami  medium  cotton  goods  10  In  1'J  per  cent.,  fine  goods,  15  to    Duties.  509 

l2u  per  cent.  ;  but  no  hard  and  fast  lines  should  be  drawn.  The  ( iermitn  duties  on  our  manufactures  vary 
from  23J  per  cent,  to  20  J  per  cent.,  a-:  far  M  I  can  arrive  at  it  from  the  Blue  Book.  They  seem  to  study 
each  case  on  its  merits,  and  raise  or  lower  tariffs  accordingly. 

The   effect    of   such  duties  to  a   British  manufacturer  would    be  that  he  would  of  necessity   have    Effect  Of   Duties.  510 

more  work.  If  we  had  more  work,  our  cost  of  production  would  bo  lowered,  we  could  supply  our  customers 
at  cheaper  prices,  and  both  they  and  we  should  be  better  off.  Another  effect  would  be  to  cause  foreigners 
to  lower  their  tariffs.  If  they  still  wanted  to  do  the  trade,  they  would  build  works  in  this  country  and  employ 
our  people. 

In  my  opinion,  British  trade  would  expand  to  a  groat  degree  if  duties  woro  put  on  foreign  made  goods,    possibilities  of  511 

and  preference  given  to  our  Colonies.  Wo  should  have  a  large  home  and  Colonial  market  fully  assured  to  Expansion. 
us.  This  would  mean  that  wo  should  have  as  large  or  larger  markets  than  we  had  from  184(3  to  1870, 
when  we  wore  practically  without  foreign  competition.  It  would  doubtless  find  work  for  a  good  part  of  the 
12,000,000  starving  and  unemployed,  instead  of  British  capital  being  sent  out  of  the  country  to  put  up  cotton, 
silk,  and  woollen  mills,  hosiery,  and  boot  factories,  and  soap  works  in  foreign  countries,  and  finding  their 
unemployed  work  with  British  money.  Or  we  should  have  the  means  to  expand  our  own  Colonies  and 
dependencies  with  railways,  canals,  and  ships.  In  the  spinning  branch  of  the  trade  plenty  of  money  has  gone  Preference. 
out  of  Lancashire  to  set  up  factories  in  Prance  and  Russia.  From  information  gathered  after  the  cotton 
spinners,  &c.,  congress  at  Zurich,  wo  were  told  French  spinning  had  greatly  increased  from  1875  to  1895,  and 
we  know  a  good  deal  of  Lancashire  money  went  over  there.  A  great  deal  of  Lancashire  money  has  gone  to 
erect  soap  works  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  House  about  hosiery  factories  in 
competition  with  Nottingham  and  Leicester  being  set  up  in  Saxony  with  British  influence  and  capital. 

The  South  African  preference  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  affect  our  trade.     In  Canada,  512 

the  preference  does  not  affect  us.  Wo  cannot  get  any  of  our  goods  into  Canada.  They  manufacture  for 
themselves  and  make  beautiful  goods  ;  many  of  our  skilled  operatives  went  to  Canada  and  taught  them. 
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(Bayncs  and  Dixon,  Manchester,  Cotton  Merchants,  and  John  Baynes,  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

Blackburn). 

My  experience  applies  more  particularly  to  tho  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  to  the  distribution 
of  it  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  trade  we  are  engaged  in  is  the  production  and  selling  of 
it  to  tho  merchants,  but  we  arc  not  distributors  or  shippers.  In  many  cases  we  do  not  know  where  our 
goods  go. 

Fe\v  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  which  has  been  invested  in  the  various  branches   Money  invested  in 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire.     It  must  amount  to  at  least  100  millions.  Cotton  Industry. 

With  regard  to  cotton  cloths,  I  think  we  must  look  for  the  commencement  of  the  present  trouble  in   State  of  Trade. 

Lancashire  to  the  International  Exhibitions  held  in  London,  in  1851  and  1862,  in  order  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  in  Lancashire.  It  is  well  known  that  we  then  invited  the  foreigners 
to  come  over  and  see  what  we  were  doing.  Wo  offered  to  sell  them  our  machinery  ;  to  send  our  workpeople 
to  their  countries  to  build  mills  to  hold  the  machinery,  and  then  we  sent  out  our  skilled  workpeople  to  teach 
them  and  their  workpeople  how  to  make  the  very  articles  that  they  were  then  purchasing  from  us.  The 
result  has  been  that  they  are  now  producing  for  themselves,  and  to-day  our  export  of  machinery  is  enormous, 
and  carries,  so  far  as  this  counrty  is  concerned,  no  duty  at  all.  Then  people  ask,  Why  did  not  we  feel  that 
before  ?  It  took  a  considerable  number  of  years  for  them  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  machinery 
to  work  in  those  foreign  countries  for  it  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  a  large  industry  liko 
the  cotton  industry  of  this  country.  But,  though  the  process  has  been  slow,  it  has  nevertheless  bc<  n  sun-, 
and  to-day  we  arc  shut  out  of  many  markets  ;  and  for  some  time  past  we  have  not  supplied  one  of  the  high 
iaiill  countries  with  a  single  piece  of  plain  calico.  Many  of  these  countries  have  not  only  supplied  their 
own  requirements,  but  they  have  become  exporters  to  other  countries,  which  were  formerly  our  customers. 
They  are  sending  precisely  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  competition  with  our  own.  The  foreigners,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  best  machinery,  and  they  have  thoroughly  educated  themselves  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  so 
much  so  that  some  foreign  machines  are  superior  to  anything  we  have  in  this  country  ;  and  in  .self-deter 
the  finishers  of  this  country  have  been  compelled  to  l.uy  foreign  machines  if  they  are  In  produce  work 
as  good  as  the  foreigner  is  doing.  Our  generosity  :n  exporting  our  machinery  has  received  but  scanty  reward, 
for,  in  return,  many  of  them  have  closed  their  markets  against  us  by  prohibitory  tariffs.  From  1870  to  1876 
I  was  engaged  in  a  large  business  in  Manchester,  trading  with  every  country  in  Europe,  including  Russia, 
and,  in  1S7'>,  I  WM  offered  an  appointment  as  representative  of  the  firm  in  Norway  and  Sweden  to  sell  plain 
calicoes,  which  were  being  produced  in  Lancashire  ;  and,  as  one  could  not  go  (here  in  the  winter  time,  the 
Italian  market  and  the  Austrian  were  also  given  to  me,  so  that  !  should  have  employment  all  the  year  round. 
The  business  then  in  this  class  of  goods  was  sufficiently  large  for  my  firm  to  offer  me  a  very  good  position 
at  a  very  handsome  salary.  But  to-day  that  firm  is  not  selling  a  single  piece  of  those  goods  to  eny  of  th- 
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markets.  The  shipping  of  cotton  cloths  to  this  country  from  the  Continent  has  been  going  on  for  a  great 
many  years.  In  1866,  when  I  lirst  went  into  business  with  my  father,  who  was  a  merchant  in  Manchester, 
1  ciime  into  ciuitact  with  goods  made  in  Belgium  that  were  then  being  sold  to  the  Manchester  merchants. 
They  were  bleached,  and  sold  in  the  Hritisli  home  trade,  and  also  in  the  Colonial  markets  as  British-made 
goods.  Probably  few  people  are  aware  that  even  a  country  like  Italy,  which  formerly  did  scarcely  anything 
in  the  way  of  manufacturing,  is  now  manufacturing  very  largely  indeed.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Italy  was  one 
of  Lancashire's  large  customers,  and  one  English  merchant  was  so  satisfied  with  the  business  that  could  be 
done  with  Italy  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  that  he  considered  it  worth  while  to  open  a  house  there 
solely  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  factories  in  and  about  Manchester.  Now  she  has  raised  her  duty  against 
us  to  the  extent  of  -J7  per  cent.  ;  anybody  can  understand  that  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to  send  to  her  either 
something  which  she  cannot  produce  or  novelties  which  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  make. 

The  cotton  trade  of  the  world,  as  is  generally  known,  has  during  the  last  few  years  increased  to  an 
enormous  degree,  and  I  append  a  short  statement  of  the  exports  of  American  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  the  Continent,  and  that  taken  by  Ame-ican  mills  : — 

AMERICAN    COTTON. 


Year. 

Total  Crop. 

United  Kingdom. 

Continent. 

American  Mills. 

1859-60 

4,861,000 

2,609,000 

1,105,000 

979,000 

1869-70 

3,114,000 

1,457,000 

704,000 

875,000 

1879-80 

5,761,000 

2,554,000 

1,310,000 

1,797,000 

1889-90 

7,297,000 

2,854,000 

2,023,000 

2,330,000 

1899-00 
1900-1  
1901-2  
1902-3  

9,436,416 
10,383,422 
10,610,680 
10,727,559 

2,338,550 
3,063,828 
3,036,233 
2,851,528 

3,611,532 
3,474,930 
3,604,577 
3,825,638 

3,165,412 
(190,951  Canada) 
3,588,501 
(102,523  Canada) 
3,988.74,-) 
(1-22,261  Canada) 
3,968,364 
(123,677  Canada) 

Since  January  1st,  1904,  the  Continent  has  taken  791,000  bales,  and  Great  Britain  88,000  bales  of 
Indian  Cotton. 

Fluctuations  occur  more  or  less  in  the  cotton  trade,  because  the  demand  for  cotton  cloths  varies  from 
year  to  year  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  through  a  variety  of  causes.  For  the  past  15  years,  the  trade  of  this 
country  has  gradually  become  less  profitable,  and  there  have  been  but  few  occasions  when  both  spinners 
and  manufacturers  have  each  been  able  to  buy  and  sell  at  a  profit  on  the  same  day.  The  man  who  buys  the 
cotton  is  the  spinner  ;  if  he  is  making  a  profit,  the  manufacturer  is  not,  and  vi<:e.  versa.  As  a  rule,  there  are 
two  purchases,  that  of  the  cotton  and  then  that  of  the  yarn.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  machinery 
of  Lancashire  has  not  been  kept  running  full  time,  and  what  short  time  has  been  worked  has  been  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  foreigner  has  been  running  full-time,  and  it  looks  as  if  in  the  future  the  short  time  that 
is  run  will  largely  have  to  be  done  by  the  Lancashire  mills.  So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned, 
up  to  a  very  few  years  ago,  we  were  practically  the  suppliers  of  the  world.  Now  many  countries  have  closed 
their  markets  against  our  manufactured  articles,  and  are  supplying  their  own  requirements,  and  not  only 
that,  but  they  have  become  keen  competitors  in  neutral  markets,  and  also  in  our  home  market.  The  quantity 
that  they  are  shipping  to  us  now  may  be  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  growing,  and  in  ten  years  from  now, 
nobody  knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  If  the  Americans  make  up  their  minds  to  dump  into  our  market, 
the  quantity  of  cloth  sent  into  this  market  may  be  enormously  increased  from  what  it  is  to-day.  So  far 
as  the  consumption  of  cloth  in  the  British  Isles  is  concerned,  it  largely  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money 
being  earned  by  the  masses.  Foreign-made  goods  are  being  sold  in  this  country  in  very  considerable 
quantities,  both  in  piece  goods  and  in  the  form  of  ready-made  garments.  I  know  both  agents  and  merchants 
who  are  doing  a  very  profitable  business  in  foreign-made  goods.  I  do  not  consider  the  foreign-made  goods 
which  come  into  this  country  are  sufficiently  marked.  When  foreign  piece  goods  come  over — large,  pieces 
perhaps  80  to  100  yards  long — at  the  end  of  the  piece  there  is  a  little  ticket  marked,  "  Made  in  Germany." 
You  have  only  to  remove  that,  and  there  is  no  expert  who  can  tell  whether  the  goods  are  British-made  or 
not.  There  is  no  mark  of  any  sort,  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  British-made.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  there  can  be  no  requirement  that  there  should  be  a  statement  that  the  article  is  made  in  Germany, 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  way  of  words  or  design,  or  representation  to  indicate  that  they  are  British 
goods.  If  the  goods  stand  simply  by  themselves,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  are  British,  the  Customs 
cannot  require  any  such  statement  as  "  Made  abroad  "  to  be  put  upon  them.  A  movement  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  more  effectual  marking  of  these  goods  would  be  appreciated  by  the  British  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  by  the  British  consumer. 

So  far  as  foreign  countries  are  concerned,  I  say  that  the  rate  of  exchange,  harvests,  price  of  raw 
cotton,  war,  plague,  &c.,  all  tend,  more  or  less,  from  year  to  year,  to  cause  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of 
business.  Generally  speaking,  all  countries  arc  becoming  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  output 


of  cotton  cloth  is  now  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  world,  and  with  the  largo  machine  shops,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  abroad  still  producing  vast  quantities  of  new  machinery  for  all  branches  of  the 
trade,  the  outlook  for  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  none  too  bright,  handicapped  as  they 
are  at  present 

China  is,  after  India,   Lancashire's  best  market,  and  although  cotton  cloths  are,  without  doubt,   China.  520 

dumped  into  China  by  the  American  manufacturers,  the  fight  for  the  China  trade  is  a  fair  one,  as  all  nations 
trade  there  on  an  equal  footing.  Could  China  ever  become  opened  up  by  railways,  the  business  would 
enormously  increase  ;  trade  there  is  increasing,  but  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  China 
clothe  themselves  in  their  own  home-made  article.  China  grows  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  which  is  spun 
in  the  houses  of  the  natives  and  woven  there  in  the  hand-looms,  and,  in  the  interior,  those  are  undoubtedly 
the  only  cloths  that  they  have  for  their  use.  The  only  portion  of  China  that  is  practically  closed  against 
us  is  Tongking,  excluding  Manchuria.  The  French  have  closed  that  market  absolutely  against  us,  and  I 
personally  know  a  merchant  who  formerly  sent  there  every  month  anything  from  300  to  1,000  cases  of  goods. 
Now  he  does  not  send  any.  And  there  is  a  large  manufcturing  concern  in  the  Manchester  district  that  not 
only  lost  the  trade,  but  failed  in  consequence  of  the  French  closing  that  market  against  us. 

One  thing  that  I  admire  in  the  Germans  is  that  they  do  protect  themselves.     Besides  being  very   Germany.  521 

large  producers  of  all  classes  of  cotton  goods,  they  are  admitting  our  grey  cloths  duty  free,  for  finishing 
purposes  only,  and  in  this  way  Germany  is  becoming  a  most  formidable  competitor,  not  only  to  the  British 
manufacturer,  but  also  to  the  British  calico  printer  and  finisher.  In  Alsace  they  have  huge  works,  and 
Germany  takes  good  care  to  keep  her  home  trade  for  herself,  and  she  exports  very  large  quantities  of  cotton 
goods,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Colonies,  South  Africa,  the  Levant,  South  America, 
Egypt,  China,  the  Red  Sea  Ports,  &e.  Then,  again,  in  Germany,  the  workpeople  work  for  lower  wages  and 
for  longer  hours. 

Russia  is  becoming  an  enormous  producer  of  cotton  cloths,  and  her  factories  are  like  small  towns.   Russia.  522 

Russia  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest  to  Lancashire  manufacturers,  because  she  does  not  take  anything 
from  us.  She  commenced  to  put  duties  on  various  articles  which  she  could  produce  herself.  The  first  thing 
she  commenced  to  make  was  plain  calico,  and  at  the  beginning  she  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  yarn  herself  ;  so  the  yarn  was  admitted  with  only  a  comparatively  small  tariff.  As  soon  as 
she  had  sufficient  spinning  to  produce  the  yarn  required  to  keep  her  looms  going,  she  put  an  extra  duty  on 
the  yarn  imported,  so  that  she  would  compel  all  the  yarn  to  be  spun  in  her  own  country.  Next,  she  sub- 
sidised cotton  growing  in  her  own  country,  and  now  very  considerable  quantities  are  being  grown  in  the 
Asiatic  portion  of  Russia,  and  since  then  she  has  put  an  extra  duty  on  cotton.  In  the  meantime,  she  was 
allowing  machinery  to  go  in  at  a  pretty  high  duty,  but  nothing  to  what  it  is  now  ;  and  I  believe  she  has 
recently  raised  the  duty  on  machinery,  so  that  now  very  little  cotton  machinery  is  being  exported  from  this 
country  to  Russia,  and  I  know  that  there  are  large  works  being  started  there  to  produce  machinery. 

The  business  to  Mexico  used  to  be  important  to  Lancashire  manufacturers.     They  now  have  large   Mexico.  523 

works,  and  are  producing  nearly  all  they  require,  and  have  imposed  such  duties  on  our  goods  that  we  cannot 
compete,  we  are  only  sending  them  what  little  surplus  they  are  not  able  to  produce. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  good  customers,  but  we  do  hardly  any  business  at  all  with  them  now.  Spain  and  524 

Portugal. 

France  retains  all  her  home  trade  for  herself,  and  also  puts  the  same  duty  on  all  goods  going  into  her   pranc-  525 

Colonies.     She  has  closed  many  markets  against  us. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  done  all  that  lies  within  their  power  to  rob  us  of  our  trade.     In  their  United  State!  526 

markets,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  they  impose  the  highest  duty  of  any.  They  put  on,  roughly,  from  25  per 
cent,  to  300  per  cent.  There  are  some  classes  of  goods  that  they  take  from  us  because  they  cannot  produce 
them  themselves,  but  if  they  ever  can  produce  them  they  will  not  take  them  from  us.  In  the  course  of  time, 
with  the  enormous  increase  that  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the  machinery  of  the  United  States,  that  machinery 
will  require  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop  that  they  grow  themselves,  and  unless  the  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  increased,  I  think  we  shall  get  very  little  of  it.  They  are  now  taking  39  per  cent, 
of  their  home-grown  cotton,  whereas  in  former  years  they  were  only  taking  a  very  small  proportion,  although 
the  crop  then  was  less  than  half  what  it  is  now.  But,  worse  than  that,  the  United  States  have  compelled 
many  of  our  good  English  firms  who  were  doing  business  there  to  open  works  in  America.  Take,  for  instance 
the  book-binding  cloth  trade  ;  one  Manchester  firm  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  that  trade  both  here  an 
in  America.  They  found  that  they  were  being  shut  out  of  America,  and,  in  self-defence,  they  opened  worki 
there.  Consequently,  they  are  not  running  so  much  machinery  in  England  as  formerly.  Since  their  works 
started  in  America  they  have  secured  the  same  monopoly  there  that  they  had  in  England  and  in  America 
before  the  Americans  raised  the  duties  against  them,  but  the  cloths  required  for  the  purpose  are  all  being 
produced  by  the  American  mills,  and  not  as  formerly  by  the  Lancashire  mills.  Besides  that,  America  is 
exporting  vast  quantities  of  cloths  nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Instead  of  Italy  being  on3  of  our  best  customers,  they  are  now  shipping  vast  quantities  of  goods  from   Italy.  527 

that  country  to  the  Levant,  Greece,  Egypt,  Roumania,  and  South  America.  Italy  has  also  secured  the 
principal  part  of  the  yarn  trade  in  the  Levant.  The  business  in  Italy  is  not  conducted  as  fairly  as  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  well-known  by  thoss  who  are  trading  there,  that  misleading  marks  are  put  both  upon  cloth  and 
yarn.  This  militates  against  us,  because  even  if  we  did  not  want  to  be  honest,  we  are  tied  down  by  the  law. 
Then  in  Italy  the  hours  worked  |>:T  week  are  very  much  longer  than  here,  and  the  wages  paid  are  much  lower. 
Italy  is  putting  up  and  now  working  a  very  large  number  of  small  mills.  Their  misleading  marks  in  the  yarns 
enable  them  to  apparently  sell  cheaper :  24's  cost  a  certain  price  to  spin,  20's  a  less  price  being  coarser. 
Now  they  sell  to  the  people  in  the  Levant  24's,  and  they  make  up  and  sell  20's  as  24's,  giving  a  much  less 
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length  f.ir  tin-  same  weight.  We  cannot  compote  against  such  unfair  trading  as  that.  Then,  suppose  they 
want  t'i  bay  '-'  >'s,  we  have  to  ship  -20's  ;  but  they  mike  Hi's  and  send  it  in  an:l  cleir  the  difference — make 
an  e\(ra  profit  out  of  it.  or  !i  i-iu>^  by  unfair  mean;.  The  ordinary  buyer  i<  a  mm  who  practieolly 

kn-nv'S  nothing  ah  nit  il.  l/ini'1  ipi  uititi,^  of  th-.<e  yarns  are  bought  by  p  -opl  •  an  I  »*:•  I  in  then-  own  homes 
in  the  country  district-*.  It  is  bought  made  up  in  bundles.  The  cloth  that  is  made  in  Italy  of  inferior 
quality  bears  the  name  of  some  French  towns  which  are  producing  some  of  the  finest  work  in  the  world. 
1  am  speaking  about  the  Levant  and  Constantinople,  when-  the  people  go  miles  with  a  bundle  before  they 
open  it.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  Government  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  other  countries 
to  have  a  uniform  code  of  commercial  laws.  If  every  nation  would  trade  fairly,  we  should  be  on  an 
equality  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Japan  during  the  past  few  years  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  a  manufacturing  country. 
and  at  the  present  time  is  exporting  very  large  quantities  of  both  cloth  and  yarn,  and  as  time  goes  on  will 
be  a  most  formidable  competitor  in  the  Far  East.  Her  exports  to  China  are  steadily  increasing.  Formerly 
she  was  a  very  large  buyer  of  Lancashire  made  goods,  but  now  our  exports  to  her  are  very  much  less,  and 
are  steadily  decreasing. 

Chili  is  a  pretty  large  buyer  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  not  only  for  her  own  use,  but  she  has  the  coast- 
line, and  from  Chili  to  Bolivia  and  even  as  far  as  Brazil,  there  are  large  quantities  of  goods  carried  inland,  and 
also  exported  north  from  there.  I  was  asked  to  join  the  Board  of  a  very  large  concern  that  was  commencing 
to  finish  and  manufacture  and  so  on  in  that  country.  I  was  informed  that  concessions  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  the  Chilian  Government,  which  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  compete  satisfactorily  with 
anything  that  was  being  sent  in  from  elsewhere,  and  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
Government  would  close  that  market  also  against  anything  from  here. 

Formerly  the  Colonies  bought  the  whole  of  their  goo  is  from  us  ;  now  they  purchase  largely  from 
all  our  foreign  competitors.  However,  since  the  preferential  arrangement  with  Canada  has  been  made,  trade 
in  our  branch  has  increased  very  considerably. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  purchased  by  the  natives  of  India  varies  from  year  to  year.  Plague 
and  famine  have  at  times  seriously  affected  the  Lancashire  trade.  With  a  good  harvest,  and  food  stuffs 
cheap,  and  cotton  cloths  at  reasonably  low  prices,  India  can  and  does  consume  immense  quantities  of 
cotton  cloths,  to  a  very  large  extent  made  in  Lancashire.  With  foodstuffs  dear  and  cotton  cloths  consider- 
ably above  normal  level,  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics  is  curtailed  enormously  ;  because  in  this  case 
they  use  a  piece  of  cloth  probably  not  more  than  two  feet  square.  Lengths  of  cloth,  from  nine  yards  long  by 
44  inches  wide,  down  to  5  yards  by  32  inches,  are  made  and  shipped  from  Lancashire  in  enormous  quantities. 
These  pieces  of  cloth  are  to  wrap  round  their  bodies.  So  it  comes  about  that  in  India,  with  a  population  of 
fully  300  million  people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  affected  by  cheap  or  dear  foodstuffs,  &c.,  the  con- 
sumption will  vary  in  a  single  year  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  yards.  I  consider  the  system  of 
duty  in  India  a  very  reasonable  one,  although  so  far  as  coarse  cloths  are  concerned,  their  having  a  3£  per  cent, 
preference  has  given  them  absolutely  the  monopoly  of  that  trade  in  India.  The  cloth  that  are  made  from 
20's  and  20's  and  coarser  do  not  pay  an  excise  duty,  but  cloths  that  are  woven  from  yarns  finer  than 
20's  and  20's  pay  an  excise  duty  of  3i  per  cent.  Th?  whole  of  the  cloth  which  is  i  nporte  1  into 
India  pays  a  duty  of  3J  per  cent.  So  that  on  all  the  cloths  finer  than  20's  and  20's  the  Indian 
manufacturers  and  the  other  manufacturers  of  the  world  are  on  the  same  level  ;  those  that  are  made 
from  20's  and  20's  and  coarser,  they  have  the  advantage  of  3J  per  cent.,  and  this  advantage,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  manufacturer  in  India,  has  shut  the  Lancashire  cloths  made  from  course  counts 
out  of  India.  Germany  and  other  countries  are  on  the  same  level  as  ourselves  in  India.  The  Indians 
can  produce  the  coarse  cloths  themselves,  because  the  coarse  yarns  are  easier  to  spin  and  the  Indian  grown 
cotton  is  suitable  for  the  coarser  yarns,  and  that  is  why  it  was  exempted  from  the  excise  duty.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  excellent  arrangement,  though  it  has  killed  our  trade  in  coarse  yarn  cloths  to  India. 

The  profits  for  the  past  three  years  have  diminished.  For  a  portion  of  that  time  we  have  been 
working  at  an  absolute  loss.  The  state  of  trade  has  latterly  been  so  uncertain  that  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers were  afraid  to  purchase  ahead  when  cotton  and  yarn  were  cheap,  not  knowing  if  they  would  be  able 
to  keep  their  machinery  running.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreigners,  know  ing  that  they  had  their  own  home 
markets,  and  in  some  cases  their  Colonies,  and  as  much  of  our  home,  Colonial  and  neutral  markets  trade 
as  they  desired,  had  every  inducement  to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low.  I  know  in  many  cases 
these  people  purchased,  knowing  that  the  price  was  cheap  and  not  likely  to  be  cheaper,  more  than  the 
business  requirements  for  12  months.  This  told  against  us  in  two  ways.  They  were  enabled  to  run  full  time, 
and  so  keep  down  their  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  possible  extent,  and  with  the  cheap  material  they 
had  on  hand,  when  we  had  to  pay  exceedingly  high  prices,  the  result  was  that  they  could  undersell  us,  and 
we  were  not  in  the  running  at  all.  One  thing  is  absolutely  certain  in  all  industries,  but  particularly  in  the 
cotton  industry,  that  if  you  are  to  produce  cheaply  you  must  run  your  machinery  full  time. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  in  1902-3,  by  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  was  3,825,638  bales.  Great 
Britain  took  2,851,528  bales. 

The  plain  calico  trade  now  is  done  almost  entirely  without  profit,  whereas  fancies  and  novelties  leave 
an  ordinary  trade  profit.  The  trade  in  fancy  cloths,  particularly  those  made  by  a  dobbie  and  jacquard,  has 
greatly  im-rensed  during  the  last  15  years,  and  these,  with  the  cloths  made  as  substitutes  for  linens,  woollens 
(and  since  the  introduction  of  mercerising),  silks  and  satins,  have  found  work  for  thousands  of  looms  in 
Lancashire  that  would  have  been  idle  if  they  had  relied  upon  their  former  trade — plain  calicoes. 

If  ft  10  per  cent,  duty  were  put  upon  all  manufactured  cotton  goods  coming  into  this  country,  the 
manufactured  goods  that  are  sent  out  of  this  country  to  the  finisher  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  back 


without  the  10  per  cent.,  and  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  we  should  not  be  sending  these  goods  to 
Germany  to  be  finished,  but  wo  should  be  finishing  them  ourselves,  thus  finding  work  for  our  own  workpeople. 
I  believe  they  are  finished  cheaper  in  Germany  than  wo  can  do  it.  1  believe  they  can  raise  better  than  we 
can.  If  it  had  not  boon  for  tho  1870  war,  we  should  have  had  Franco  in  the  position  that  Germany 
is  in  at  the  present  time.  Prance  hud  laid  out  her  plans,  and  she  was  going  to  carry  this  thing  through, 
but  the  Germans  are  carrying  it  through  now,  and  instead  of  them  being  called  German  prints,  before  the 
war  they  were  called  French  prints,  which  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  they  came  from  Alsace.  There 
has  been  no  better  calico  printing  produced  in  tho  world  than  that  at  Alsace.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  printing  and  raising  should  not  be  done  in  this  country,  if  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  people  to  d  o  it. 
But  as  long  as  they  have  cheaper  labour  and  are  dumping  into  this  market,  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
men  to  invest  capital  in  machinery  here  which  they  know  will  not  work  as  cheaply.  But  give  an  ordin  arv 
trade  protection  of  10  per  cent.,  and  we  shall  see  where  we  are  then.  The  fact  that  the  Germans  have  our 
market  practically  leads  to  their  finishing  these  cloths  in  bond  without  paying  duty  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
come  here  with  a  drawback.  That  gives  them  the  command  of  our  market  as  well  as  their  own,  as  far  as 
calico  printing  is  concerned.  Tho  larger  area  for  output  is  an  incentive  to  spend  their  money  on  improving 
their  works.  There  are  thousands  of  pieces  sent  over  from  Manchester  to  bo  printed,  dyed  and  finished, 
and  returned  to  this  market,  or  shipped  from  there  to  other  countries. 

The  quantity  of  yarns  that  is  being  shipped  is  becoming  less  and  less  every  year,  and  as  machinery  Export  Of  Yarns.  536 
is  being  put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so  the  foreigners  will  continue  to  take  less  of  our  yarns.  The 
Fine  Spinners'  Combine  did  a  large  trade  with  France.  Fine  yarns  are  required  for  using  with  other  materials, 
and  for  warps  with  silk,  woollen  and  other  things.  They  were  losing  this  business,  so  they  had  to  protect 
themselves  ;  and  at  the  present  time  this  Fine  Spinners'  Combine  is  running  in  France  at  least  500,000 
spindles.  That  is  an  example  of  the  business  we  are  losing  there. 


I  attribute  the  change  of   the  trade  in  our  district  to  the  enormously  increased  and  increasing  quantity   Causes  of  Change 
of  machinery  now  running  in  other  countries  making  the  cloths  that  we  formerly  supplied  from  here,  also   of  Trade. 
to  loss  of  market  through  prohibitive  tariffs  and  unfair  competition,  and  to  workpeople  in  other  countries 
working  longer  hours  and  for  lower  wages. 


Cotton  Growing 
within  the  Empire. 


The  increased  growth  of  cotton  within  the  Empire  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  ;  but  the  only 
portion  of  the  Empire  that  is  supplying  us  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  cotton — for  I  cannot  call  Egypt 
our  own,  although  we  are  getting  large  quantities  from  there — is  India,  and  as  yet  the  quality  of 
cotton  from  there  has  not  been  satisfactory.  But  if  the  quality  was  improved — and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  its  being  so  now  that  the  Indian  Government  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand — we  may  look  for 
considerably  more  British  Empire  grown  material  coming  into  the  Lancashire  factories.  Any  develop- 
ment of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  would  mean  an  increased  trade,  and  would  tend  to  a  larger 
consumption  of  cotton,  and  all  spinners  and  manufacturers  within  the  Empire  would  prefer,  quality  and 
price  being  favourable,  to  use  Empire  grown  cotton,  because  at  present  we  have  to  use  cotton  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  they  put  on  the  highest  tariff,  with  the  exception  of  one  country,  on  our 
manufactured  articles.  We  would  prefer  to  do  onr  business  with  Empire  grown  cotton  rather  than 
support  a  place  like  the  United  States  of  America  that  does  everything  it  can  to  rob  us  of  our  trade. 

British  shippers  are  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  for  the  cost  of  goods  from  the  United  States  to   Transport  Rates. 
China  and  other  places  is  so  very  much  lower  than  the  cost  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  same  markets  that 
it  makes  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss. 
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In  this  country  some  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  are  very  small  indeed.  In  some  of  the  districts 
they  do  not  even  own  the  machinery  which  they  run,  and  they  even  rent  the  looms  and  the  power  to  drive 
them.  They  have  only  just  got  money  to  keep  afloat.  On  the  other  hand  foreign  concerns  are,  as  a  rule, 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  they  not  only  spin  the  yarn  and  weave  the  cloth,  but  they  put  the  cloth  through 
all  the  processes,  and  it  does  not  leave  their  works  until  it  is  ready  for  the  consumer.  As  against  that  in 
this  country  it  passes  through  a  variety  of  hands.  Here  the  spinner  spins  the  yarn  ;  he  sells  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  weaves  the  cloth.  The  merchant  then  buys  the  cloth  and  sends  it  out  to  the  bleacher  or  to 
the  raiser  or  the  dyer  or  the  printer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  get  it  manipulated  in  the  way  the  merchant 
\v;in1s,  and  then  il  is  returned  to  the  merchant's  warehouse.  When  it  gets  back  it  is  examined,  is  cut  into 
the  lengths  required,  his  the  trade  marks  put  upon  it,  and  is  made  ready  to  hand  to  the  consumer.  Then 
i!  is  packed  and  sent  away.  But  the  foreigner,  by  putting  the  cloth  through  all  the  processes  at  his  own 
works,  not  only  saves  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  carriage,  but  also  the  intermediate  commissions 
and  profits.  When  cloth  is  put  through  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  one  works  it  will  be  more  satis- 
factory. Some  of  the  foreign  weavers  make  more  perfect  cloth  than  ours  do,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
do  not  in  most  cases  run  more  than  two  looms.  Then,  again,  the  shuttle  does  not  fly  so  fast ;  they  do 
not  put  in  so  many  picks  to  the  minute,  which  makes  a  big  difference.  Then  the  foreign  workpeople  are 
content  with  much  lower  wages  than  ours,  and  they  work  a  longer  number  of  hours  per  week.  Another 
tiling  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  printer,  dyer  or  finisher  is  not  troubled  with  trade  unionism. 

As  to  the  various  branches  of  trade,  the  weaving  has  undoubtedly  been  working  short  time,  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  their  production,  and  yarns  have  been  steadily  losing  ground,  and  as 
spinning  mills  are  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so  will  our  yarns  be  excluded  from  those  markets 
to  which  they  are  now  being  shipped  in  the  same  way  that  the  plain  cloths  have  been.  The  lesser  quantity 
of  these  plain  cloths  going  to  different  parts  of  the  world  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  bleachers  M\ 
nephew  is  the  maimgcr  of  a  large  bleach  works,  and  he  said  for  months  they  have  not  been  running  for 
more  than  three  days  a  week.  Calico  printing  in  l,nnca*hiiv  is  now  quite  different  from  what  it  used  to  be, 
l>'-e;nise  the  printers  have  amalgamated,  but  they  are  still  doing  very  badly.  Referring  to  the  bleachers, 
I  believe  that  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  concerns  in  the  world,  the  ordinary  shares  of 


Foreign  Processes. 
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Different  Branches 
of  Trade. 
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Different  Branches    £1  each  are  not,  I  think,  worth  more  than  6s.  6d.  or  7s.,  and  they  were  talked  about  as  likely  to  be  worth 
Of  Trade  something  like  50s.     Then  take  cotton  machinery  generally  :    the  machinists  will  either  have  to  go  as  they 

— continued.  are  doing,  putting  up  mills  on  spec,  or  else  they  will  have  to  shut  down. 

Accounting.  Nobody  can  reckon  prime  cost  better  than  we  can. 

Technical  Training.  The  working  class  generally  in  factories  abroad  is  not  so  well  conducted  as  our  own.     I  am  certain 

that  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  can  be  learnt  better  in  a  mill  or  weaving  shed  than  in  technical 
instruction  schools,  [think  technical  instruction  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  is  more  necessary  for  those 
on  the  Continent  than  it  is  here.  The  heads  of  departments  in  some  of  the  large  Continental  places  are 
exceedingly  competent,  and  better  men  as  a  rule  than  we  have  here,  but  then  this  is  necessary  where  the 
cloth  is  put  through  all  the  processes  in  the  same  works,  because  one  branch  of  the  works  must  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  others.  Here  the  manager  simply  produces  the  cloth  from  certain  specifications  without 
knowing  what  purpose  it  is  ultimately  required  for.  If  you  go  into  the  market  to-day  and  buy  an  ordinary 
piece  of  calico  ;  say,  5,000  pieces  of  80  yards  ;  you  take  this  into  the  warehouse  ;  a  portion  may  be  shipped 
in  the  grey  state  ;  a  portion  may  be  printed  or  made  into  flannelette  or  sent  to  a  bleaching  works.  But  in 
foreign  works,  where  they  know  what  the  finished  article  is  to  be,  they  start  from  the  very  commencement 
with  the  right  process,  and  keep  to  it  throughout  with  the  result  that  theirs  as  a  rule  is  a  better  article  than 
ours.  We  have  too  much  subdivision.  If  you  go  to  a  merchant,  and  he  wants  you  to  make  something  for 
him  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  he  will  not  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he  wants  it.  and  often  you  ought  to 
make  it  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  asks  for  in  order  to  get  the  result  required.  If  you  were  to  take  a  piece 
of  plain  calico  :  it  shall  bo  made  from  the  same  cotton  ;  it  shall  be  spun  in  the  same  spindle  ;  it  shall  be 
treated  in  every  way  exactly  the  same,  and  you  shall  have  half  of  the  weft  spun ;  the  twist  way  round  and 
half  of  it  the  weft  way  round — the  reverse  way — then  you  will  find  two  shades.  This  is  caused  by  the  sheen 
of  light. 

Kartells.  Kartells  do  assist  German  manufacturers  because  they  enable  them  to  keep  up  prices  in  their  own 

country,  to  cover  them  against  any  loss  in  dumping  goods  into  foreign  countries  where  tariffs  are  low,  or 
•where  there  are  no  tariffs  at  all.  I  know  of  instances  where  German  manufacturers  have  been  recompensed 
for  dumping  goods  into  the  London  market  and  also  into  Belgium  by  the  other  manufacturers  in  Germany. 
Kartells  may  not  affect  the  dumping  of  cloth  here  very  much,  but  the  high  tariff  countries  dump  into  this 
country  considerable  quantities  of  goods,  mostly  garments — for  instance,  cheap  mantles  and  blouses,  made  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  they  have  any  left  over,  rather  than  keep  them  in  stock  for  the  next 
season,  they  dump  them  into  this  country,  and  get  the  best  price  they  can,  knowing  that  any  they  sell  in 
their  own  country  will  leave  them  a  reasonable  trade  profit.  I  have  known  cloth  to  be  dumped  into  the 
Manchester  market,  and  in  former  years  I  have  bought  large  quantities  of  American  made  goods  that  were 
sent  there  to  sell  for  the  best  price  they  would  fetch. 
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of  Production. 


Free  Imports. 


The  success  of  commercial  travelling  depends  very  largely  on  the  traveller's  own  capabilities,  and 
also  upon  the  support  he  gets  from  the  firm  he  represents.  Some  commercial  travellers  have  their  hands  tied, 
because  the  firms  will  not  help  them.  Credit,  too,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  commercial  travellers 
that  go  out  from  many  of  the  Continental  countries  are  permitted  by  their  principals  to  give  longer  credit 
than  the  English  houses  would  care  to  do.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  in  quoting.  The  Englishman  has 
got  more  sense  now,  and  quotes  in  the  currency  of  the  country  with  which  he  wants  to  trade,  instead  of 
quoting  only  in  the  currency  of  his  own. 

We  have,  undoubtedly,  lost  our  markets,  and  France  has  closed  against  us  Madagascar  and  Tonquin. 
In  Algeria  and  Madagascar,  the  predominance  of  French  influence  meant,  or  would  soon  mean,  the  extinction 
of  British  trade.  This  is  what  was  stated  by  a  committee  of  Manchester  merchants  who  were  interested  in 
the  trade  with  Morocco  :  "  In  1891,  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Algeria  was  £198,000,  whilst  two  years 
later,  when  France  had  secured  possession  of  that  country,  it  had  fallen  to  £26,000.  Since  then,  the  trade 
bos  dwindled  out  of  existence."  Of  this,  £198,000  I  believe  I  sold  fully  £40,000,and  after  that  duty  was  put 
up,  immediately  I  lost  business  to  the  extent  of  certainly  £30,000  to  £50,000  a  year,  and  I  have  also  lost 
business  to  a  very  large  extent  when  Madagascar  was  taken  from  us.  Again,  in  1897,  our  exports  to 
Madagascar  were  valued  at  £108,000,  and  two  years  later  they  had  fallen  to  £3,000,  and  now  they  have  gone 
to  nothing.  The  same  thing  will  apply  in  Tunis  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  when  the  whole  of  this 
trade  will  be  lost  to  Lancashire. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  we  did  the  business  in  Algeria,  and  the  duties  were  put  up  against  us. 
The  merchants  in  Manchester  that  did  that  business  were  not  going  to  lose  it  if  they  could  help  it;  and  they 
arranged  to  start  a  buying  agency  in  France.  Lancashire-made  goods  made  the  trade,  and  we  found  out 
what  were  the  things  required  by  the  market,  and  we  produced  the  article  which  wa  satisfactory  to  the 
native,  and  induced  confidence  by  sending  the  right  thing,  and  then,  when  the  duties  were  put  up,  these 
merchants,  with  their  agency  in  France,  commenced  to  buy  from  the  French  manufacturers  imitations  of 
the  goods  we  were  sending.  They  are  doing  the  same  business  that  we  were  doing  in  those  days.  They 
ship  in  there  without  extra  duties,  because  the  goods  are  made  in  France  instead  of  in  Manchester,  and  we 
are  allowing  this  to  go  on  without  raising  a  voice  against  it. 

Being  assured  of  their  own  home  markets,  the  foreigners  are  enabled  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
production  by  running  their  machinery  full  time,  and  that  fact  inspires  them  with  confidence  to  purchase 
largely  when  raw  material  is  at  a  low  price. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  articles  greatly  assists  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position  in  our 
markets,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  goods  sent  are  either  the  extra  production  of  a  highly  protected 
country,  and  are  sold  here  below  the  cost  of  production,  or  are  goods  produced  in  a  country  possessing 
machinery  equal  to  our  own,  but  where  labour  is  cheaper  and  the  working  hours  longer.  These  goods,  if 


they  are  produced  cheaper  than  similar  qualities  can  be  produced  here,  secure  a  portion  of  our  trade  to  the 
foreign  countries  sending  them. 

The  only  complaint  we  have  is  against  the  unfair  conditions  imposed  by  the  high  tariff  countries.    ^a'r  Competition.       550 
Lancashire  manufacturers  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  anything  approaching  to  fair  competition. 

I  should  suggest  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  manufactured  cotton  goods,  and  I  would  tax  as  lightly   Duty.  551 

as  possible  anything  that  we  could  not  produce  ourselves.  I  should  prefer  only  to  tax  things  that  we  could 
produce.  Anything  that  we  could  not  produce,  T  would  not  in  any  case  tax  more  than  5  per  cent. 

I  believe  that  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  manufactured  cotton  goods  would  afford  relief  to  the  British    Effect  of  Duty.  552 

manufacturers,  and  secure  to  them  a  very  much  larger  portion  of  the  home  trade  than  they  have  at  present, 
without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  because  the  goods  would  be  produced  cheaper,  if  the  machinery 
were  kept  running  at  full  time  ;  besides  which,  the  workpeople  would  earn  better  wages.  The  consumer 
seldom  gets  any  advantage  out  of  low-priced  foreign  goods  sent  here.  Those  coming  in  at  present  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  middleman,  who  gets  the  extra  profit  out  of  them.  By  the  time  they  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  draper  or  the  consumer,  there  is  no  difference  in  value  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

An  extended  preference  system  with  our  Colonies  would  increase  the  export  trade  in  all  our  fabrics.    Pf*'*rence.  553 

We  could  then  get  back  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  trade,  which  was  formerly  all  done  by  us.  As  to  high 
tariff  countries,  we  have  at  the  present  time  nothing  to  bargain  with  ;  if  we  had,  we  should  have  a  chance 
of  improving  our  position.  Considering  that  we  are  the  largest  buyers  in  the  world,  our  trade  must  be 
worth  something  to  the  different  countries  ;  then,  rather  than  lose  us  as  buyers,  they  will  make  some 
concessions,  and  we  shall  get  an  advantage  in  that  way  if  we  empower  our  Government  to  put  some 
tariff  on.  We  certainly  know  that  our  trade  with  Canada  has  increased  since  we  had  the  last  arrange- 
ment with  them. 


WITNESS  No,    25. 


Written  Evidence. 


MR.    DE    F.   PENNEFATHER 

(Cotton  Merchant,  Tithebarn  Street,  Liverpool). 

The  state  of  trade  in  our  district  has  been  depressed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years  owing   State  of  Trade. 
to  much  short  time  at  the  mills,  and  to  small  stocks,  &e. 

Cotton  grown  in  America  is,  of  course,  the  main  source  of  the  world's  supply,  and  the  proportion  of  Importations  of 

that  supply  which  the  rest  of  the  world  allows  us  to  consume  has  steadily  and  rapidly  decreased.     The  pro-  American  Cotton. 
portion  of  the  whole  American  crop  which  Great  Britain  imported  in  1889-1890  was  40  per  cent.       In  1902-3 

the  proportion  was  only  26  per  cent.     Great  Britain  stands  by  itself  as  the  only  country  showing  a  large  Continental 

decrease  in  percentage,  while  protected  Germany,  France  and  Italy  all  show  increases.  Consumption. 

SHIPMENTS    OF   AMERICAN   COTTON   TO    COUNTRIES    IMPORTING    150,000    BALES 

AND    OVER. 

(Compared  in  Percentage  of  Crop.) 
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1887-88. 
Am.  Crop. 
7,047,000  bales. 

1902-03. 
Am.  Crop. 
10,758,000  bales. 

Increase  in 
Percentage. 

Decrease  in 
Percentage. 

Great  Britain 
Germany 
France 
Italy 

Per  cent. 
41 
8 
6 
1 

Per  cent. 
26 
17 
7 
34 

9 

1 
2 

15 

Since  the  above  table  was  compiled  the  figures  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1904,  have  become 
available,  and  the  percentages  of  distribution  are  practically  the  same  as  for  the  year  ending  1903,  the 
amount  consumed  by  Great  Britain  having  again  decreased  slightly,  and  the  amount  consumed  by  Germany 
having  again  increased  slightly.  The  actual  figures  are  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent. 

Great  Britain 25| 

Germany    . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .         . .         17f 

France        . .          . .          . .          . .         . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  7 

Italy  3| 

In  other  words,  as  the  growth  of  cotton  in  America  has  expanded,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  pro- 
tected countries  has  expanded  with  it,  whereas  in  "  Free  Trade  "  Great  Britain  the  consumption  of  American 
cotton  has  decreased  in  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  supply.  If  we  turn  to  protected  America  and  Canada 
for  comparison,  the  contrast  is  even  more  striking.  In  1889-90,  when  our  consumption  of  American  cotton 
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was  a  little  under  ihrr<>  millions,  Nortli  American  consumption  was  but  little  under  two  millions  and  a-half. 
In  1902-3,  while  our  consumption  had  fallen  to  2,847,000  bales,  the  American  and  Canadian  consumption 
had  risen  to  4,275,000  bales. 

The  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  has  been  steadily  decreasing.     The   nominal    rate   of 
earnings  per  day  has  not  altered  in  recent  years,  but  fewer  days  per  week  have  been  worked. 

The  approximate  rate  of  duties,  at'  valorem,  levied  by  foreign  countries  on  British  exports  of  cotton 
goods  are  in  percentages  : — 


Piece  Goods, 
per  cent. 

Cotton  Thread 
per  cent. 

Yarns 
per  cent. 

Russia 

169  to  207 

39 

To  to  76 

United  States 

68  to  88 

375 

45  to  48 

Austria  and  Hungary 

47  to  65 

14 

14  to  17 

France 

36  to  51 

197 

14  to  20 

Italy             

29  to  52 

18 

14  to  19 

Germany 

38  to  49 

14 

9  to  15 

Belgium       22  to  28                                 8 

6  to     7 

Upon  this  the  recent  Fiscal  Blue  Book  remarks  : — "  A  25  per  cent,  duty  in  Germany  may  give  as 
complete  protection  to  a  native  industry  as  a  100  per  cent,  duty  in  a  more  backward  country.  A  high  duty 
may  have  no  protective  effect,  if  the  article  to  which  it  applies  happens  not  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
country  in  question.  The  existing  German  tariff,  in  spite  of  its  comparatively  low  place  on  the  list,  is  highly 
protective  as  against  the  principal  classes  of  British  exports." 

The  approximate  rate  of  duties,  ad  valorem,  levied  by  British  Colonies  on  British  exports  of  cotton 
goods  are  in  percentage?  :  — 


Piece  Goods             Cotton  Thread 

Yarns. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

New  Zealand 

Free  to  15 

Free 

20 

Canada 

16  to  23 

16 

8 

Australian  Commonwealth 

5 

Free 

Free 

South  African  Customs  Convention 

« 

71 

7J 

It  will  be  noted  how  trivial  are  the  percentages  of  duties  imposed  by  our  Colonies  compared 
with  the  percentages  of  duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries.  (See  also  extract  from  Fiscal  Blue 
Book  above.) 

I  see  that  recently  many  newspapers  and  speakers  are  referring  to  the  large  increase  of  value  in  the 
raw  cotton  imports  and  the  manufactured  cotton  exports  for  1904,  as  though  it  were  an  evidence  of  a  very 
prosperous  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  the  early  part  of  the  year  1904  was  one  of  the  worst 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  a  continuance  of  the  conditions  then  prevailing  would  have 
meant  ruin  to  many.  Fortunately,  a  more  or  less  accidental  combination  of  circumstances  (referred  to 
later)  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  saved  the  situation,  and  rendered  it  less  disastrous  than  1903. 
The  following  "  Grand  Summary  of  90  Spinning  Companies  "  (from  the  Manchester  Oitardian)  does  not 
afford  much  evidence  of  prosperity  either  to  shareholders  or  operatives: — 


GRAND     SUMMARY     OF     90 


COMPANIES— OLDHAM, 
ROCHDALE. 


ASHTON  UNDKR-LYNE,      AND 


(Reduced  to  one  huge  mil!.) 


Total  amount  of  paid-up  share  capital 
Total  amount   of  mortgages  ami  loans 


£3,418,919 
1,021,777 


Total  capital  employed £5,040,690 


Net  profits  earned  by  57  companies 
Net  losses  made  by  33  companies 


Balance  of  profits  over  losses    . . 
Average   profit  pei   company  for   1904.. 
Against  average  loss  per  company  for   1903    .. 
The  yearly  net   profit  of  £31,729  earned  during  the  year  by  £3,14H,!tl!)  of  .share    capital 

works   out    to 
By  drawing  slightly  upon   the  reserve  funds,   shareholders    have  receiveil    an    average 

dividend   of 
Against    payment   of   It>03  of  ,,  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  ,,  ,. 


£84,921 
53,19-2 

£31,72-9 
362 
503 

£1% 

2i% 
3% 


Forty-three  companies  have  adverse  balance  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  £159133 

Forty-seven  companies  have  credit   balances  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  58,696 

Net  adverse  balance  end  of  year          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          £102,537 

Present  book  value  of  mills,   machinery,  and   motive  power          ..          .,          ..          ..         4,447,010 

Total  number  of  twist  spindles  ..          .,          ..          ..         .,          ..         .,         ..         3,129,997 

Total  number  of  weft  spindles  ..         ..          ..          ..          ..         ..         ..         ..         4,186,319 

Total  yarn  producing  capacity  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..         ..         7,186,319 

When  working  full  time  of  fifty  working  weeks  in  the  year,  the  operatives'  wxges  on  above,  566 

spindles  average  3s.  3d.  per  spindle,  or  the  total  wages  distributed  would  amount  to  £1,167,770,  but 
this  has  been  reduced  by  the  short  time  worked  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  ths  imporU  of  raw  oottoa  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  cotton  manufacture?  exported  is  in  evch  cus  about  £10,000,000.  This  in  itself  gives  an 
indication  as  to  how  bad  the  trade  must  have  been,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  converting  the  article  (at 
such  high  prices)  from  the  raw  to  the  finished  stage  ought,  had  the  business  beoa  profitibla,  to  have 
resulted  in  a  much  larger  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  over  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
raw  material. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  cotton  trade  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  in  an  exceptionally  pros-  567 

perous  condition,  very  large  profits  having  been  made  by  spinners  and  manufacturers,  who  are  mostly  engaged 
for  many  months  ahead.  Although  the  best  of  this  business  may  b3  over,  it  looks  as  though  they  will 
continue  to  be  prosperous  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  causes  of  all  this  are  very  abstruse.  It  is  duo  Ca.nes  of  In- 
partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  throughout  the  consuming  markets  of  the  world,  ere  is 3d  Activity. 
owing  to  the  small  cotton  crops  of  the  last  few  seasons  and  consequent  high  prices  ;  partly  to  the  bountiful 
crop  of  this  season  ;  partly  also  to  a  certain  dislocation  of  the  textile  trade  conditions  by  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  which  has  operated  favourably  to  this  country,  and  not  only  to  Lancashire,  but  also  to  India;  Bombay 
having  been  recently,  for  the  first  time,  quite  a  large  buyer  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool:  this  partly 
because  American  cotton  has  been  relatively  cheaper  than  Indian  cotton,  and  partly  because  the  Indian 
mills  have  secured  a  certain  amount  of  Russian  and  Japanese  business  with  the  East,  and  the  goods  the 
Indian  mills  have  to  produce  for  this  purpose  cannot  well  be  manufactured  out  of  anything  but  American 
cotton. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  recent  increase  in  our  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  is  due  in  any 
way  to  our  being  a  "  free  trade  "  country.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  causes  mentioned  above, 
and  also,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  consuming  markets  having  run  very  bare  of  stocks  of  manufactured 
goods  were  in  urgent  need  of  them,  and  could  obtain  them  more  quickly  from  Lancashire  than  from  any  of 
the  Continental  centres  of  supply,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  voyage  from  America  to  Liverpool  is  at 
least  as  short,  if  not  shorter,  than  the  ocean  voyage  to  any  Continental  port,  and  that  the  Lancashire  milk 
are  situated  nearer  to  the  sea  board  than  the  Continental  spinning  centres  (which  are  mostly  located  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  in  order  to  be  near  the  coal  supplies).  In  this  connection  it  is,  perhaps,  worth 
mentioning  that  the  rate  of  freight  on  raw  cotton  from  America  to  Liverpool  is,  as  a  rule,  less  (sometimes 
considerably  less)  than  the  freight  to  Continental  ports,  and  the  carriage  from  the  port  to  the  English  mills 
is  probably  also  less,  and  occupies  a  shorter  time. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  England's  old-established  connections  with  the  East,  and  her  proved  500 

and  tested  reputation  for  being  a  thoroughly  reliable  market  in  which  to  buy,  gives  her,  in  such  times  of 
threatened  international  complications,  great  advantages  over  newer  competitors. 

Considering  the  advantage-*,  enjoyed  in  all  these  respects  by  the  British  spinning  industry,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Continental  protected  countries  have  been  able  to  make  such  headway  as  they.have  done 
in  comparison. 

I  regard  the  suggestion  which  has  been  freely  made,  that  if  we  were  to  put  any  tariff  upon  American   American  Export          571 
productions,  America  would  retaliate  by  putting  an  export  duty  on  the  cotton  which  Lancashire  buys  from   Duty  on  Cotton 
her,  as  entirely  unwarranted.     Apart  from  the  question,  as  to  whether  such  action  would  be  possible  without 
an  alteration  in  the  American  constitution,  there  is  the  fact  that  America  has  not  shown  any  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  such  a  manner  upon  Germany  and  France  for  taxing  American  corn  (for  instance)  to  the  extent 
of  7s.  7d.  and  12s.  per  quarter,  respectively.     So  far  from  retaliating  upon  Germany  and  France  for  erecting 
tariff  barriers  against  her,  America  has  actually  increased  the  percentage  of  her  cotton  crop  which  she  ships 
to  both  those  countries.     The  only  country  to  which  America  has  steadily  decreased  the  percentage  of  her 
cotton  shipments  is  Great  Britain,  which  is  also  the  only  country  which  at  present  does  not  impose  a  tax 
upon   American  productions. 

Being  a  merchant,  and  not  a  spinner  or  manufacturer,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  positively,  but  I  p.*/101 
should  think  that  the  war  in  the  Far  East  and  other  causes  render  all  comparison  of  1904  with  other  years 
of  little  value,  and  that  conditions  prevailing  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  latter  part  of  1904  were  quite 
abnormal.  The  increase  in  the  shipments  of  piece  goods,  for  instance,  might  probably  be  accounted  for  by 
some  disorganisation  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  spimvng  trade  caused  by  the  war,  and  by  an  increase  of 
this  country's  prestige  in  Japan  and  China. 

Deductions  based  upon  increase  in  the  exports  of  piece  goods  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  it  Replenishing  573 

appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  strange  that  Lancashire  working  short  time  owing  to  scarcity  of  raw  material  should  Depleted  Stock! 

L  2 


Mr.  de  F.  Pennefather. 

Replenishing  be  able  to  largely  increase  her  shipment  of  manufactured  goods  abroad  !    These  contradictory  facts  can 

Depleted  Stocks  apparently  only  be  reconciled  by  the  assumptions  that,  either  owing  to  bad  trade  or  hostile  tariff  (or  both), 

— continued.  we  had  been  some  years  accumulating  large  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  in  this  country,   out  of  which 

we  were  able  to  meet  the  demand  (this  was  the  case),  or  that  the  home  trade  was  so  bad  that  we  required 

less  cotton  for  internal  consumption,  and  were,  therefore,  able  to  export  a  larger  quantity  of  its  products,  or 

that  both  causes  were  at  work. 

Tests  of  I  would  point  out  that  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  general  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade,  if  made 

Prosperlly.  (as  between  one  period  and  another  or  one  country  and  another)  in  pounds  sterling,  are  apt  to  be  misleading, 

owing  to  fluctuations  in  price.  Comparisons  based  on  average  profits  of  mills  may  also  be  misleading,  as 
for  instance  high  prices  realised  by  spinners  or  manufacturers  for  their  products  may  sometimes  compensate 
them  for  running  short  time,  although  their  operatives  and  others  may  have  suffered  thereby.  Comparisons 
based  on  quantities  shipped  may  be  misleading,  as  accumulated  stocks  due  to  bad  trade  of  one  year  may  be 
shipped  out  next  year  possibly  at  a  loss,  or  possibly  at  a  purely  speculative  profit.  I  therefore  prefer  to  base 
my  calculations  as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  our  cotton  trade  as  compared  with  other  countries  and  other 
periods  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  the  raw  material  consumed.  It  is  obvious  that  (over  a  period  of  years) 
a  country  cannot  manufacture  more  cotton  goods  than  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  which  it  imports  allows 
it  to  produce.  Nor  will  it  for  long  go  on  importing  more  raw  cotton  than  it  requires.  I  am,  therefore, 
convinced  that  the  relative  progress  and  general  prosperity  of  the  great  majority  of  those  dependent  upon  tlie 
cotton  trade  of  any  non-cotton  growing  country,  can  be  best  gauged  by  a  comparison  of  the  raw  cotton 
imported  into  that  country  and  other  countries  over  a  period  of  years. 

January,  1905. 


SECTION  XIII.— REPLIES   TO  FORMS   OF   INQUIRY   AND  WRITTEN  STATKMKNTS. 

Some  of  the  questions  included  in  the  Forms  of  Inquiry  (see  Section  IX)  related  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  trade  of  the  replying  firms  and  were  Intended  merely  to  obtain  a  basis?  for  the  classification 
of  the  industry  and  to  indicate  the  standing  of  the  firms  making  the  returns.  Other  questions,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  percentage  of  home,  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  annual  sales,  wages,  (fee.,  were  included 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  statistical  and  other  data  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report.  The  names  of 
informants  are  given  in  all  cases  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  firms  themselves. 

Out  of  the  materials  furnished  in  reply  to  Question  3,  on  Form  1,  the  following  table  has  been 
compiled  : — 

(A)  IMPORTS  COMPETING  WITH  BRITISH  PRODUCTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FORM  1 ) :  What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in 
respect  of  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  t 

GERMANY  :— 


Replies  to  Forms 
of  Inquiry. 


575 


Applique  Curtains. 

Beltings. 

Blankets. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Laces 

Braces. 

Braids. 

Buckrams. 

Coloured  Goods. 

Cotton  Wools. 

Cretonnes,  Dress  Goods — coloured 

Ducks     and     Drills — brown,  white 

and  fancy  cotton  and  linen. 
Flags,  Bunting  and  Banners. 

BELGIUM  :— 

Beltings. 

Blankets. 

Blind  and  Picture  Cords. 

Hoot  and  Shoe  Laces. 

Braids. 

Coloured  Gooda. 

Damasks. 

FRANCE  :— 

Braids — Fancy  and  Plain. 

Cotton  Wools. 

Cretonnes. 

Damasks. 

Dress  Goods — coloured. 

Muslins. 


Flannelettes. 

Gimps  and  Cords. 

Linings. 

Linings — dyed. 

Mats. 

Muslins. 

Picture  Cords. 

Prints. 

Sewing  Cotton. 

Shirtings. 

Stay  and  Corset  Cloths. 

Table  Covers. 

Tapes. 


Dress  Cloths. 
Drills. 

Linen-Cotton — mixtures. 

Quillings. 

Shirtings. 

Skirt  Bindings. 


Prints. 
.Shirt  Piques. 
Tapestries. 
Tarlatans. 
Ticks. 


UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA:— 


Beltings. 

Braces. 

Calicoes. 

Calico  Substitutes. 

Cords. 

SWITZERLAND  :— 

Applique  Curtains. 
Dress  Goods — coloured, 

ITALY :— 

Flannelettes 

Linings. 

liaised   Dyed  Goods. 

HOLLAND  :— 

Prints — plain  and  fancy. 
Tapes. 

AUSTRIA  :— 

Braids. 
Dres 3  Cloths. 

SPAIN  :— 
Turkish  Towels. 


Cotton  Wools. 
Drills. 
Ducks. 
Flannelettes. 
Flour  Bags. 


Muslins. 


Stay  Bindings. 
Tapes. 


Turkish  Towels. 


Flannelettex 
Mats 


'Tapestries. 

Ticks. 

Turkish  Towels. 

Velvet  and  Velveteens. 

Vesting  Cloths. 

Warps  and  Bundles 

Webs  and  Webbing. 

Wicks. 

Yarns. 

Yarns— 2-fold. 

Yarns — black  Saxony  for  twisting. 

Yarns — hosiery. 

Yarns — polished . 


Tapestries. 

Ticks. 

Turkish   Towels. 

Twillings. 

Wioks. 

Yarns. 


Tyre  Cloths. 

Turkish  Towels 

Twillings. 

Velvet  and  Velveteens. 

Wicks. 


.Muslins. 
Prints. 
Shirtings. 
Shoe  Linings. 


Tarlatans. 


Import; 
Competing. 


Germany. 
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Belgium. 


France. 


Turkish  Towels. 


Wicks -Plaited. 


Table  (overs. 
Turkish    I'ov. '•!.-. 


United  States  of 
America. 


Switzerland. 


Italy. 


Holland. 


Austria. 


Spain. 


Imports 
Competing 

577      — fontinual. 

Unspecified 
Countries. 


COUNTRIES   NOT    SPECIFIED:— 

Beltings. 

Bindings. 

Blind  Cloths. 

Blouses  made  from  flannelettes. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Laces — i  lade  from  Cotton. 

Braids. 

Calicoes. 

Chintzes. 
Chintzes — glazed. 

Cotton    Bags   for   flour,    sugar,    salt,   &c. 
Cotton  Wools. 

Cretonnes — hand  block  printed. 
( 'i  donncs — machine. 
Curtains  and  Curtain  Materials. 
Curtains  and  Curtain  Materials,  woven  in  Jacquard 
and  Lappet  looms  by  power  and  by  hand. 

Damask  Tablecloths,  Serviettes,  Towels,  &c. 

Dress  Goods — dyed  and  printed. 

Ducks  and  Drills. 

Embroidered  Co,;ds. 

Flannelettes — printed,  dyed  and  coloured. 

Frill  ings. 

Garments  made  from  Calicoes,  principally  bleached. 

Glass  Cloths. 

Grenadines. 

Hat  Bands. 

Linings — dyed  and  printed.      , 

Mitten  Fabrics. 

Muslins — plain,  dyed  and   printed. 

Picture  Cords. 

Press  Cloths. 


Prints. 

Quiltings. 

Sackings. 

Sewing  Cottons. 

Sewing  Cottons— mercerised. 

Sheetings. 

Shirt-front  Cloths. 

Shirtings. 

Skirt  Bindings. 

Stay  and  Corset  Cloths. 

Stay  Tapes  and  Laces. 

Table  Covers. 

Tapes. 

Tapes — for  blinds. 

Tapestries — Cotton  for  upholstering. 

Tea  Cloths. 

Tickings  for  mattresses. 

Towels,  Hucks,  Crashes  and  Dresser  Cloths. 

Union  Fabrics. 

Velvets  and  Velveteens  for  dresses  and  trimmings. 

Verandah  Cloths  for  Awnings. 

Vesting  Claths — 1  >\v. 

Warps  and  Bundles. 

Webs— Elastic. 

Webs — Girth,  Brace,  Roller,  and  Chair. 

Wicks — plaited. ' 

Yarns. 

Yarns — polished  and  mercerised. 

Yarns — Selvedge  for  Bradford  trade. 

Zephyrs. 


578 


Sources  of  Supply 
of  Materials. 


(n)  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OP  MATERIALS.* 

QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FORM  7) : — From  what  countries  were  thu  principal  xii /i/i/im  of  materials  required 
in  your  industry  derircd  ?  State  i/  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were  formerly 
obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ,  rind,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change. 
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COTTON  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS. 

Cotton  and  oil  from  America  ;  tallow  from  Russia  and  South  America  ;  soap  from  England  ;  flour 
from  England  or  America,  we  formerly  bought  from  the  English  miller,  but  now  from  a  dealer,  and  the 
probability  is  there  is  a  mixture  of  American  flour,  as  it  comes  from  Liverpool  :  farina  from  Germany, 
English  brands  are  unreliable  ;  and  the  German  B.  K.  U.  F.  stands  out  as  the  most  reliable  and  best. 


COLOURED  GOODS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  and  Egyptian  cotton  prepared  for  weaving  from  Americii  and  Kgypt  :    also  warp  and  weft 
and  mill  furnishings. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  COTTON  CLOTH  FOR  ALL  INDIA.N  MARKETS. 

Yarn   from   American  cotton  ;    flour  from  England  and  American   cotton  ;  tallow  from  home  ;    coils 
from  home  ;    oil  from  United  States. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  TICKINGS,  VERANDAH  CLOTHS,  &c. 

Linen  yarn  from  Belfast  and  North  of  France.  Linen  yarns  used  to  come  from  Leeds  in  Yorkshire, 
Dundee  and  district  in  Scotland,  Kirkham  in  Lancashire.  The  above  places  are  now  cut  out  on  account  of 
the  competition  from  France  and  Belgium.  Belfast  seems  to  be  holding  its  own. 


581 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS,  &c. 

Woollen  yarns  from  Verviers,  Belgium  ;  worsted  yarns  from  Yorkshire  :  cotton  yarns  from  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  :  spun  silk  yarns,  spun  in  Brighouse  principally  from  China  silk  ;  thrown  silk  yarns  from 
Lyons  and  Maeeleslield.  The  woollen  yarns  now  from  Hcliiium  were  formerly  spun  in  Huddersliekl  district 
also  in  Scotland,  but  owing  to  cheap  labour  abroad,  cannot  now  be  supplied  in  this  country. 


'I'n  avoid  lumen  NS;H\  multiplication,  only  ;c  few  typical  replies  to  the1  questions  on  this  subject  are  printed. 


WEBBING  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton— about    half    American,    half    Egyptian.      Cotton  and    worsted  yarn — about,   half   Egyptian  582 

and  half  American  cotton;  worsted  spun  in  Yorkshire.  Webs —mostly  foreign,  German  and  Ki>-nch.  I 
believe  the  webs  used  to  come  from  England,  but  they  have  gradually  dropped  out.  The  foreign  to 

be  the  only  people  who  call  on  us,  and  they  offer  a  bigger  variety. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SADDLERS'  AND  UPHOLSTERERS'  WEBS. 

Jute  sent  raw  to  Dundee  and  supplied  to  us  in  yarn   from   India  ;     flax   from    Russia,    Kr.ui<-e   and  583 

Belgium,  Holland  and  England  :  hemp  from  Italy,  Russia  ;  cotton  from  America  and  Egypt ;  woollen  yarns 
from  Australia  and  England.  Flax  and  hemp  have  also  entirely  gone  out  of  cultivation  In -P-. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TEXTILE  MACHINE  BELTING  AND  PRESS  CLOTH. 

Cotton  from  America  ;   camel  hair  from  China.  584 

TURKISH  TOWEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton  yarn — English  manufacture,  chiefly  from  American  cotton,  one-tenth    Kgyptian,  one-fiftieth  585 

Indian,  say,  one-tenth  and  one-fiftieth  fly  waste  ;  linen  yam — Irish  and  Scotch  manufacture  as  far  as 
known,  some  may  be  Belgian;  wheat  flour — English  milled,  from  preserved  Indian  wheat;  sago  flour— 
from  Singapore,  screened  in  England;  tallow — South  America;  paper — English  manufacture;  leather 
goods — English  manufacture.  Picking  bands  arc  now  almost  entirely  Swiss  or  French  manufacture ;  they 
are  of  better  grade,  and  cheaper  to  use,  although  higher  in  price. 

EMBROIDERERS. 

Cotton  yarns,  mosquito  nets,  cotton  cambrics  arc  all  British  ;  also  a  small  proportion  of  German  fancy  586 

trimmings.     The  price  on  trimmings,  braids,  &c.,  in  Germany,  has  caused  the  change. 

LINEN,  COTTON  AND  DRILL  WEAVERS. 

Linen  yarn — about  two-thirds  spun  in  Ireland,  and  one-third  abroad,  mainly  in  Belgium  ;    cotton  587 

yarn — all  English  ;  fancy  yarn — English.  Most  of  the  yarns  we  now  get  from  abroad  wore  spun  in  Belfast 
and  Leeds  formerly.  Now  the  Belfast  people  cannot  produce  the  quality  at  same  price  as  the  foreigners 
can,  and  the  Leeds  people  have  gone  out  of  the  trade.  If  a  duty  were  put  on  to  help  the  Belfast  spinners 
it  would  directly  injure  our  trade. 

WOOLLEN  AND  COTTON  MIXED,  AND  LINEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton  yarns — Lancashire  ;  woollen  yarns — Yorkshire  and  ( iermauy  ;  linen  yarns  —Scotland,  Ireland, 
Bielgium,  and  Austria  ;  woollen  yarn — Germany,  owing  to  stricter  factory  regulations  in  this  country  ; 
linen  yarn — Belgium  and  Austria,  owing  to  their  longer  hours  of  labour  and  cheaper  methods  of  transit, 
and  bonus  on  exportation.  The  linen  yarn  spun  in  Scotland  has  been  decreasing  since  1885,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  not  now  more  than  one-third  of  what  was  spun  20  years  ago. 

COTTON  CLOTH  FINISHERS. 

Cotton  yam  from  Great  Britain  ;    noil  yarn  (silk  waste)  from  Italy  and  Germany  ;    woollen  yarn, 

possibly  England,  most  likely  Germany  ;   mixture  yarn  (cotton  and  wool)  from  Germany  ;  indigo  from  India  ;  58  5 

aniline  dyes — half  from  England  and  half  from  Germany  ;  chemicals — supposed  to  be  all  English,  but  dealers 
will  not  tell  always  if  they  happen  to  be  foreign  ;  remainder  of  materials  —British  (supposed  to  be). 

As  to  causes  of  change  in  the  sources  of  supply,  Germany  has  laid  herself  out  for  spinning  low  class 
wool  yarn,  and  the  great  desire  and  necessity  for  low  class  stuff  in  order  to  compete  creates  a  demand  in  this 
country.  The  mixture  yarn  from  Germany  and  other  shoddy  materials  arc  German  specialities.  It  is  made 
up  and  sold  as  wool  in  wool  counts  at  about  00  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  pure  wool.  The  causes  of  the  change 
in  source  of  supply  of  aniline  dyes,  which  arc  now  half  British  and  half  German  and  formerly  were  all  British, 
is  German  cheapness  and  the  prevailing  desire  for  cheapness  regardless  of  quality  :  also  a  certain  brightness 
of  shade  which  takes  the  public  eye.  We  further  suspect  that  the  childish  and  absurd  regulations  regarding 
the  British  patents  have  had  most  to  do  with  it,  and  the  close  protection  that  German  patentees  obtain  for 
their  inventions  in  their  own  country.  This  has  assisted  them  materially  to  British  detriment.  The 
chemicals  (bleaching  powder)  are  nearly  all  from  Germany  now  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  German  article. 
A  dead  set  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  German  manufacturer  to  ruin  the  British  bleaching  powder 
trade,  and  then  walk  in  on  his  own  terms,  at  his  own  price,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  aniline  dye  busim 
The  soda  ash  we  use  is  partly  German,  and  a  similar  proceeding,  we  understand,  is  in  process  as  above. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  DYED  AND  PRINTED  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

Grey  cotton  goods  made  in  Lancashire;    raw  cotton  from  America  and  Egypt;    bleaching  stulls —  589 

this  country  ;  dyeing  and  printing  materials  almost  all  Germany.  The  chemical  knowledge  of  the  Germans 
has  enabled  them  to  make  many  new  materials  to  quicken  and  cheapen  methods  of  dyoing  and  printing. 
The  manufacture  of  such  material  in  this  country  is  very  small  compared  with  Germany. 
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COTTON  POLISHEBS  AND  DYEBS. 

Yarn  from  America  and  Egypt  (spun  in  England)  ;  dyestuffs  chiefly  from  Germany. 

COTTON  DYERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


Raw  cotton  from  America  and  Egypt  ;  blackstuffs  made  in  England  ;  dyeing  and  printing  materials 
almost  all  from  Germany.  The  chemical  knowledge  of  the  Germans  has  enabled  them  to  make  many  new 
materials  to  quicken  and  cheapen  methods  of  dyeing  and  printing.  The  manufacture  of  such  materials  in 
this  country  is  very  small  compared  with  Germany. 
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(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT   HOMK. 

QUESTIONS  4  AND  5  (FORM  1) :  Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into 
this  country  below  your  cost  price  ?  //  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British 
market,  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?  //  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far 
as  you  can. 

JAMES  H.  FENTON,  ROCHDALE;  Cotton  Spinners. 

Yarn  from  Germany. — A  German  spinner's  agent  for  yarns  spun  in  Germany  is  regularly  paying 
visits  to  manufacturers  in  Rochdale,  and  is  able  to  undersell  my  cost  price  by  Jd.  to  f  d.  per  Ib.  of  yarn. 

FIRM  No.  3,551.    Cotton  Spinners. 

Do  not  think  spinning  in  this  country  is  affected  by  foreign  competition  to  any  extent. 

FIRM  No.  2,157.    Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

Foreign  competition  affects  me  by  interfering  with  the  trade  of  the  manufacturers  with  whom  I  deal, 
and  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  business  they  can  place  with  me  as  a  spinner,  and  reducing  my  profits 
through  their  unremunerative  business.  The  making  of  two-fold  Egyptian  yarns  on  the  Continent,  whilst 
increasing  rapidly,  has  not  yet  extended  sufficiently  to  do  more  than  meet  Continental  demand.  So  far, 
therefore,  Continental-made  yarns  of  this  class  are  not  exported  to  England,  but  the  time  is  drawing  nearer 
continually  when  this  may  be  the  case. 

WILD  &  Co.,  Moss  MILL,  HEYWOOD  ;    Cotton  and  Waste  Spinners,  Doublers  and  Manufacturers. 
Yarns  come  occasionally  from  Germany. 

THOMAS  HAIQH  &  SONS,  GOLNE  BRIDGE  MILLS,  NEAR  HUDDEBSFIELD  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

We  put  these  importations  down  to  the  long  hours  of  labour  abroad,  and  the  low  rate  at  which  goods 
are  carried  to  this  country. 

J.  H.  RATCLIFFE,  KINDERLEE  MILLS,  CHARLESWORTH,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Spinner,  Dpubler  and  Winder. 

Hosiery  yarns  (cotton)  from  Germany. — I  cannot  say  whether  placed  upon  the  British  market  below 
cost,  as  protected  countries  assist  their  manufacturers  by  reducing  their  taxation  with  the  money  collected 
at  the  port,  both  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  operatives. 

DICKINS  &  Co.,  MFDDLETON,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Polishers  and  Dyers. 

Polished  yarn,  12/1  to  60/1  ;  also  two-fold  yarns  from  Germany. — We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
polished  yarn  is  imported  into  this  country  at  about  cost  price  in  country  of  origin,  and  in  some  cases  below 
cost — in  almost  all  cases  below  what  it  can  be  produced  here. 

FIRM  No.  6,713.     Turkey  Red  and  Coloured  Yarn  Dyers. 

In  our  trade  we  do  not  experience  much  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade,  excepting  in  special 
and  expensive  qualities,  e.g.,  thread  yarns,  &c.,  in  which  price  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  consumers. 

GORTON  AND    HALLIDAY,  LARK  HILL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

A  larjjc  quantity  of  Ci-rinan  polished  yarn  is  sent  over  hero  at  less  than  our  cost  price,  espi-rUHy  in 
coarse  counts  of  yarn. 


FIRM  No.  10,617.     Cotton  Yarn  Merchants. 

If  the  term  ''foreign  traders"  is  meant  to  apply  to  trailers  in  this  country  difpipMiii;  nf  t'ieir 
abroad  at  cheaper    prices  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  the  home  markets,  we  certainly  have  very 
good  reason  to  acknowledge  that  English  spinners  frequently  sell  their  yarns  in  foreign  markets  at  le:<s  prices 
than  they  would  accept  at  home.  (•>  the  detriment  nf  (he  Kn'jlish  merchants.     Spinners  naturally  never  wish 
to  acknowledge  that  they  hold  large  stocks,  which  they  are  forced  to  liquidate,  and  whieh,  if  known  to  the 
merchants,  would  enable  them  to  force  down   prices    of    yarns  fur  the  regular  hunie  markets  ;    if    c 
are  made  to  English  merchants  in  such  instances,  it  is  always  extremely  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  t :  raisj 
the  prices  to  a  normal  basis  and  in  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

FIRM  No.  6,527.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Our  production  for  the  home  market  is  but  slight,  and  wo  cannot  say  that  foreign  competition  is  felt 
by  us. 

JOHN  THOMASSON  &  SON,  BOLTON  ;   Egyptian  Cotton  Spinners. 

We  do  not  quite  see  how  it  can  be  shown  by  any  English  evidence  whether  or  no  articles  are  placed 
upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.  There  will  doubtless 
be  times  when  such  is  the  ease,  just  as  there  Kre  times  when  English  manufacturers  are  olilie  d  to  put  their 
goods  on  the  home  and  foreign  markets  at  below  cost  price.  Such  was,  for  instance,  the  case  with  large 
sections  of  the  cotton  trade  during  most  of  1903.  We  think  you  would  do  well  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  such  a  state  of  things.  From  our  experience,  we  think  the  causes  lie  altogether 
outside  the  influence  of  tariffs  in  most  cases. 
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HECTOR  CHRISTIE,  LTD.,  LANGCLIFFE  MILLS,  SETTLE  ;  Cotton  Doublers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  goods  similar  to  those  we  make  are  imported  into  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  3,185.    Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

Cotton  yarns,  grey  and  dyed  and  mixed,  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Belgium. 

W.  M.  SMEETON,   LTD.,  STONEY  ROYD  MILLS,  HALIFAX,  YORKS  ;     Cotton   Yarn   Doublers. 

We  used  to  do  large  trade  in  grandrelle  yarn  (colours  and  white  or  colour  and  colour).  Belgium 
yarns  are  now  sent  into  country  at  about  3d.  per  Ib.  less  than  it  would  pay  us  to  make,  and  we  have 
practically  ceased  to  do  the  trade. 

FIRM  No.  10,080.     Exporters  of  Manchester  Piece  Goods  and  Grey  Yam  to  Singapore  and  Penang. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  late  years  in  foreign-made  dyed  yarns  (entering  into  competition 
here). 

THE  HOPE  COTTON  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  FAILSWORTH,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Spinners. 

Many  years  ago  (say  10  or  15  years)  cops  were  put  on  the  market  from  abroad  in  competition.  In 
answer  to  my  quotations  for  yarn  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  they  had  some  yarn  from  abroad  offered 
to  them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  so  I  missed  the  order. 

HAROLD  GREENHALGH,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Cotton  Yarn  and  Hosiery  Yarn  and  Sewing  Spinners. 

Sewing  cottons,  and  especially  mercerised  sowing  cottons,  are  sold  to  my  customers  below  my  cost  Sewing  Cottons. 
price  by  German  manufacturers,  who  take  bulk  of  the  orders,  for  black  and  whites  leaving  only  the  small 
specials  and  colours  that  must  be  delivered  immediately  for  me. 

THOMAS  A.  MIDDLETON,  LOMAN  STREET,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 

A  friend  while  at  Hengelo,  Holland,  was  shown  over  a  mill  where  1,400  looms  were  at  work  weaving    Cotton   Manu- 
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cotton  goods.  The  entire  product  of  this  mill  is  exported  to  British  India  and  Burmah.  That  the  business 
is  profitable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  put  down  another  500  looms  shortly.  Conversations 
with  gentlemen  connected  with  the  above  and  other  industries  show  that  they  all  regard  British  tariff  reform 
with  the  utmost  apprehension. 

FIRM  No.  C  1,608.     Manchester  Cotton  Merchants. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  Russian  manufacturers  are  offered  special  facilities  in  the  way  of 
rebates  of  duties  on  cotton  cloth  they  sell  for  export.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove 
that  large  quantities  of  grey  (unbleached)  cotton  cloth  are  being  offered  for  sale  by  Moscow  manufacturers 
to  the  merchants  and  calico  printers  in  Manchester.  Some  of  our  customers  have  purchased  trial  lots.  The 
quantity  offered  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  over  90  yards  each.  The  tirst  lot  I 
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heard  about  was  500,000  pieces.  The  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  these  cloths  in  Manchester  were  only 
completed  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and,  so  far,  the  business  has  not  reached  large  dimensions.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  Russian  Government  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  factory  hands  at  work,  and  as 
the  unsettled  state  of  that  country  has  led  to  money  being  badly  wanted  there,  and  "consequently  to  the 
consumption  there  falling  much  below  the  production,  they  must  find  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  production, 
and  ours  being  the  only  market  they  can  enter  without  paying  any  duty  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  surplus  will  find  its  way  here.  The  cloth  being  offered  at  present  is  narrower  than  that 
of  similar  qualities  made  here.  This,  to  some  extent,  will  militate  against  the  sale  of  it. 

I  know  of  one  lot  of  probably  300,000  Ibs.  weight  of  French  yarn  that  has  been  bought  by  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  and  negotiations  are  now  taking  place  which  will  probably  result  in  further  lots  being  sent 
here.  French  spinners  are  also  selling  in  this  market  bundle  yams,  counts  16's  to  24's.  A  few  thousands 
of  pieces  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  made  in  France  have  been  sold  to  the  buyers  in  Manchester,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  still  larger  quantities  will  follow  later  on. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  Manchester  you  can  see  patterns  of  both  the  Russian  and  French  calicoes. 

FIRM  No.  3,257.     Manufacturers  of  Piques,  Welts,  Jacquard  Goods,  &c. 

Low  vesting  cloths  from  Germany;  French  shirt  pique  from  France.  Above  are  imported  at  about 
cost  price  to  ourselves.  I  have  no  information  which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  these  articles  are  sold  here 
below  the  foreign  cost  price,  but  should  think  that  such  is  not  the  case  owing  to  the  foreigners'  longer  hours 
and  smaller  wages  and  lower  rents  and  rates  making  their  cost  of  production  less  than  ours,  but  at  the  sam  i 
time,  their  cloth  is  not  so  well  made,  having  more  imperfections  than  ours.  At  the  same  time  we  can  quite 
well  see  that  in  time  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  turn  out  our  class  of  goods  quite  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  then  with  their  low  prices  in  competition  the  business  will  be  worth  nothing  to  ourselves. 

THE  HARTFORD  MILLS  Co.,  LTD.,  AND  THE  GKEGSON  LANE  MILL  Co.,  LTD..GREGSON  LANE,  NEAB  PRESTON 
(PER  ALBERT  SIMPSON,  CHAIRMAN)  ;    Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

The  cotton  cloths  imported  from  abroad  (chiefly  America)  are  not  sent  regularly,  but  only  when  the 
stocks  accumulate  in  the  respective  countries. 

RIGG  BROTHERS,  BLEAKLOW  MILL,  TOTTINGTON,  NEAR  BURY  ;    Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Other  cotton  manufacturers  who  were  manufacturing  for  abroad  are  driven  to  compete  in  the  home 
markets  with  ourselves  as  they  have  lost  their  outlet  owing  to  prohibitory  tariffs,  and  thus  there  is  a  regular 
stampede  or  scramble  for  home  trade  orders  in  spite  of  there  being  less  of  them.  Cotton  goods  will  come 
fast  enough  from  United  States  when  they  have  fully  supplied  their  own  wants  ;  the  Lancashire  mills  may 
close  up,  or  rather  will  be  made  to  do  so.  Also  the  same  applies  to  the  Continent. 

EDWARD  SCOTT,  DAWSON  HILL  MILL,  HEYWOOD;   Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Plain  prints  and  fancy  printed  goods  are  sold  in  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  to  my  customers  for  ship- 
ment to  neutral  markets  abroad,  as  well  as  the  home  market. 

FIRM  No.  6,184.    Cotton  Goods'  Weavers,  &c. 

Finished  goods  from  Germany. — I  have  seen  goods  produced  .similar  to  what  I  make  come  here  under 
cost  price  from  abroad.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  tax  being  put  on  manufactured  goods  coming  into 
this  country. 

FIRM  No.  6,017.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers,  Manchester. 

The  writer's  son  was  in  London  last  week  and  had  before  him  a  cluth  that  they  are  buying  and  get 
from  a  French  house,  which  I  believe  is  used  for  motor  ear  tyres  and  which  we  aiv  trying  to  make.  The 
French  maker  with  our  one-sided  policy  can  come  here  and  compete  with  us  mi  free  lines,  but  we  cannot 
so  compete  with  him  in  hi-  market.  He  has  the  whole  of  his  market  secured  to  him,  while  we  have  only  part 
of  ours  and  therefore,  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  a  price  being  secured  to  him  in  his  market,  he  can  dump  them 
here  to  our  entire  ruin. 
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FIRM  No.  5,551.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  our  sales  have  been  curtailed  by  foreign  goods  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  But  we  know  that  foreign  goods  have  to  a  great  extent  displaced  ours  in  some  markets,  as  our 
customers  have  shown  us  the  patterns,  and  wished  to  know  why  we  could  not  do  them  at  the  same  price, 
the  fact  being  that  they  were  imitations  of  our  own  goods  (in  lower  quality  generally),  but  in  most  cases  at 
prices  lower  than  they  could  possibly  be  produced  for. 

A.   MITCHELL  JR'S  SONS,  GLASGOW  ;    Dress  Goods  and  Shirting  Manufacturers. 

The  only  imported  goods  we  know  of,  which  compete  with  ours  in  the  British  market  and  which  we 
do  not  see  how  our  competitors  can  make  at  a  profit,  are  some  cheap  coloured  cotton  goods  for  blouses  which 
the  Germans  have  lately  introduced  into  this  market.  Until  then,  we  never  heard  of  foreign  competition 
with  us  in  cotton  goods  in  Britain. 


FIRM  No.  3,980.    Cotton  Goods  Weavers. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  goods  of  a  similar  nature  to  _those  manufactured   by   us  bring  imported  622 

into  this  country  at  all. 

CHARLES  ASHWORTH,  34,  PRINCESS  STKEET,  MANCHKSTKU  ;   Cotton  and  Woollen  Merchant. 

I  have  not  experienced,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any  loss  of  trade  from  the  above  cause.  The 
competition,  however,  between  British  and  Holland-made  goods  is  very  keen,  and  if  by  any  new  tariff  raw 
material  is  increased  in  cost,  or  wages  in  manufacture  increased,  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  our  competitors, 
who  will  take  most  (if  the  trade  out  of  our  hands.  Holland  is  practically  a  free  trade  country,  and  the  least 
increase  in  cost  on  our  side  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  them  to  monopolise  all  the  trade  with  their  Colonies 
simply  by  cheaper  production. 

MAC 'in  N   AND  KOENIU,   17-18,   ROSCOE  STREET,   LONDON,   E.G.,  MANCHESTKR,   GLASGOW   AND    BELFAST; 
Manufacturers  of  Calicoes,  Printings,  Leatherettes,  Ac. 

Yes,  there  is  a  very  considerable  and  growing  competition  in  cotton  drills  for  boot  linings  imported  624 

into  this  country  from  the  United  States  of  America  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  similar  goods  manufactured 
in  this  country.  This  also  applies  to  cotton  ducks  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tuos.  TAILOR  &  SONS,  BARNSLEY,  YORKS  ;    Linen,  Union  and  Cotton  Drill  Weavers. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  specific  case,  but  lind  that  German  goods  of  various  classes,  similar  to  ours,  625 

are  sold  in  this  country  below  our  prices.     In  many  cases  our  designs  are  copied  exactly. 

FIRM  No.  3,256.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

(.'otton  drills. — The  Americans  dump  their  surplus  stocks  down  in  England  at  prices  below  cost.  626 

FIRM  No.  5,418.     Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Tickings  and  linen  goods  from  Belgium  and  North  France. — VVe  are  of  opinion  that  a  duty  of   10  per  62T 

cent,  or  15  per  cent,  would  just  let  us  in  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  cheap  labour  and  longer  working  hours.  We 
have  repeatedly  heard  of  goods  being  imported  into  London  by  a  wholesale  agent  and  putting  the  goods 
on  the  market  at  prices  we  are  convinced  it  is  not  possible  to  have  them  produced  and  after  this,  the  surplus 
sold  by  auction  and  keeps  on  being  repeated. 

We  have  two  English  firms  established  here  that  get  pretty  well  all  their  goods  made  in  Belgium 
and  get  their  stocks  replenished  regularly  from  this  source  just  the  same  as  we  get  ours  sent  up  from 
our  mill.  They  say  they  get  the  cloths  made  in  Belgium  in  place  of  having  it  done  here  on  account  of  the 
labour.  The  Belgians  sending  here  are  keeping  up  to  their  contracts  and  standard  very  much  better. 
Some  years  ago,  I  believe  the  Belgian  manufacturers  were  very  unreliable  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts. 
I  could  give  names  of  firms  who  have  sent  goods  back  to  Belgium  after  having  been  served  this  way  ;  the 
Belgians  have  had  to  smart  for  their  practices. 

FIRM  No.  5,821.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of  goods  coming  from  Belgium  in  competition  with  us,  such  as  628 

fancy  bed  ticks,  in  widths  from  54  to  03  inches,  are  produced  under  conditions  which  do  not  exist  in  this 
country,  as  a  large  number  of  the  Belgian  tick  weavers  only  employ  their  spare  time  (mostly  in  the  winter 
months  in  weaving),  when  not  employed  in  their  legitimate  business  of  farming  or  market  gardening,  <feo. 
This  system  is  carried  out  very  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  Coterie  and  Alost  by  hand  loom 
manufacturers,  and  the  remuneration  they  receive  on  their  weaving  would  doubtless  not  allow  them  to 
exist  if  entirely  dependent  on  it. 

It  is  most  certainly  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  and  union  linen  ticks  come  from  Belgium 
at  prices  which  could  not  be  produced  here  and  we  could  give  you  (in  confidence)  the  name  of  a  Manchester 
merchant  who  has  a  factory  in  Belgium  employing  a  large  number  of  hand  loom  weavers,  not  being  able 
to  produce  their  goods  in  their  Lancashire  mills  to  compete  with  Belgian  weavers,  such  goods,  we  believe, 
being  sold  in  the  English  market  or  our  Colonies. 

There  is  a  large  London  house  who  for  many  years  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  contracts  with 
the  smaller  Belgian  manufacturers  of  ticks  and  financially  assisting  them  on  consignments  of  their  goods, 
and  would  hold  them  until  such  times  as  they  could  be  sold,  in  the  meantime  charging  interest  and  then 
debiting  the  manfuacturer.  Should  business  be  bad  and  difficult  to  work,  the  London  house  would  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  manufacturer  to  realise,  with  the  result  that  goods  were  often  slaughtered  at  much 
below  even  current  cost,  and  made  it  impossible  for  English  manufacturers  to  compete  on  profitable  lines, 
until  those  stocks  were  depleted. 

I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  a  common  complaint  that  where  Belgian  manu- 
facturers take  orders  from  English  houses,  they  are  not  prompt  to  deliver  goods  to  time'  contracted  for,  629 
one  of  the  causes  being  that  a  large  number  of  Belgian  weavers,  who  work  the  hand  loom  at  their  own  homes, 
also  carry  on  husbandry  or  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  during  the  season  of  sowing  and  harvest,  &e..  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  allow  their  looms  to  be  idle,  with  the  result  that  orders  arc  very  often  delayed 
until  the  weavers  get  to  their  looms  during  the  winter  months.  Should  the  raw  material  advance,  and  those 
small  manufacturers  find  that  they  cannot  get  supplies  of  yarn  at  a  price  to  enable  them  to  execute  their 
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Foreign  orders  without  loss,  they  do  not  scruple  to  make  the  goods  inferior  to  sample,  from  which  their  orders  may 

Competition  at  have  been  taken,  varying  the  quantity  of  weft  they  put  into  their  pieces  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  to 

Home  20  per  cent. 

— continued.  As  an  illustration  (which  is  a  technical  one)  we  will  assume  that  a  weaver  is  supposed  to  be  putting 

in  60  picks  of  weft  per  inch  :  he  or  she  may  weave  10  or  15  yards  right,  then  weave  40  or  50  yards 
varying  from  52  to  56  picks  per  inch  (which  can  be  done  at  will  by  a  hand  loom  weaver),  then  finish  the 
piece  with  the  full  number  of  60  picks  per  inch,  so  that  the  goods  are  very  often  irregulai  in  quality  and 
rejected  in  many  cases  by  the  English  merchant,  and  only  accepted  with  a  heavy  allowance.  These  goods 
are  then  put  on  the  open  market  at  much  less  than  cost  price. 

I  am  at  present  doing  business  with  a  Manchester  house  who  have  a  good  many  Belgian  ticks,  which 
they  refuse  to  accept  for  faults  as  described  above,  and  they  have  much  difficulty  in  settling  these  disputes 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Belgians  will  very  rarely  admit  these  defects. 

It  may  be  said  why  do  they  give  their  orders  to  Belgian  firms  with  an  experience  of  this  kind  ?  Well, 
they  give  them  from  force  of  circumstances  and  the  low  prices  at  which  these  goods  are  often  sold  here.  At 
the  same  time  they  would  much  prefer  to  place  their  orders  with  English  makers  whose  qualities  are  more 
to  be  relied  on  but  which  cannot  be  made  at  the  same  prices. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  in  Belgian  ticks  generally,  particularly  the  finest  standard  cloths,  there 
is  not  a  very  great  difference  in  the  competitive  ability  between  English  and  Belgian  makers,  if  regularity 
in  quality  is  taken  into  consideration. 

FIRM  No,  3,063.     Manufacturers  of  Ticks  and  Twills. 

630  Fancy  ticks  from  Belgium.     A  great  quantity  of  these  ticks  are  imported  at  about  7J  per  cent,  below 

our  cost  price.  As  a  rule,  these  goods  are  sold  in  the  British  market  at  a  profit  on  the  normal  cost  in  Belgium. 
The  reason  we  feel  the  competition  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers  is  that  they  pay  less  wages  for  longer  hours 
of  labour  than  we  pay  to  our  workers. 

FIRM  No.  10,427.     Export  Merchants  on  Commission,  exporting  Manufactured  goods  chiefly  Cottons. 

As  merchants  we  import  and  subsequently  send  abroad  2  per  cent,  of  our  total  turnover.  Of  the 
98  per  cent,  of  goods  we  buy  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  percentage  of  Britisli  manufactured  articles  is  not 
ascertainable  owing  to  suppliers  re-labelling  the  goods  as  if  they  were  British  manufacture. 

FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 

Our  trade  is  for  foreign  and  Colonial  markets  :  a  little  home  trade.  We  allow  the  foreigners  (Con- 
tinental and  American)  to  do  the  best  part  of  our  home  trade,  which  never  ought  to  be.  You  want  to  get 
the  working  classes  and  trades  union  men  and  leaders  to  think  and  study  for  themselves  and  not  be  misled 
by  political  party  leaders  who  know  little,  if  anything,  of  the  commercial  difficulties  manufacturers  have 
to  contend  with.  Signs  are  that  they  are  already  beginning  to  see  it,  but  are  at  present  not  sufficiently  posted 
up  in  some  of  the  working  class  districts. 

For  our  class  of  goods,  such  as  grenadines,  zephyrs,  figured  goods,  &c.,  England  is  the  foreigners'  best 
market.  They  supply  their  own  market  as  well,  and  dump  their  clearing  lines  on  us  also  at  greatly  reduced 
prices  at  times,  and  not  a  penny  do  they  pay  towards  our  Imperial  taxes,  rates,  &c.  They  compete  with 
us  all  in  classes  of  fabrics  which  they  know  we  have  a  big  demand  for.  Their  low  wages  and  longer  hours 
assist  them  very  materially.  Our  workpeople  won't  submit  to  such  conditions  ;  nor  do  we  want  them  to. 
A  5  or  10  per  cent.,  as  per  certain  class  of  goods,  would  stop  a  lot  of  this,  and  we  should  put  more  percentage 
on  if  this  would  not  act. 

ROGER  SHACKLETON  &  Co.,  SALEM  MILLS,  HEBDEN  BRIDGE,  YORKS  ;    Manufacturers  of  Cords,  Thicksetts, 
Beaverteens,  Twills,  &c. 

633  Don't  think  any  such   goods    as   we   ourselves  manufacture   are  imported  into   this   country  from 

abroad. 

THEW  &  SNOW,  69,  BASINOHALL  STREET,  LONDON  ;   Cotton  Merchants. 

634  A  larger  proportion  of  cotton  underclothing  is  now  bought  from  Germany  through  closer  prices  and 

the  activity  of  German  makers. 

T.  MIDDLETON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  SPRINGFIELD  MILLS,  AoLiNGTON,  LANGS.  ;    Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

635  Coloured  woven    cotton  goods  from  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. — Samples    of   cotton   goods 

supposed  to  be  mainly  for  export  to  our  Colonies  (mostly  for  South  Africa)  have  been  analysed  by  us,  and 
the  prices  stated  by  merchants  at  which  they  were  procurable  have  led  us  to  believe  that  they  must  have 
been  offered  in  this  country  at  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.     Merchants 
are  often  secretive  as  to  countries  of  origin  and  prices,  but  experience  and  pecularities  in  small  details  enable 
us  to  detect  in  most  cases  the  fact  that  the  samples  are  of  foreign  manufacture.     Wages  in  foreign  Continental 
countries  are  lower  than  ours,  and  the  hours  are  considerably  longer,  particularly  in  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
France. 

GOURLEY,  THOMAS  A  Co.,  16,  EDWARD  PLACE,  ALDEKSI.VTH  STREET.  E.C.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Cushions,  Tea 
Cosies,  linen  and  lace,  fancy  goods. 

636  .  Fancy  linen  and  cotton  table  covers  and  mats  from  Germany  and  Austria. — We  are   unable  to  produce 

these  goods  at  the  price  at  which  we  purchase  them  from  foreign  agents  and  resell  for  the  British  horn<> 
market. 


FIRM  No.  4,111.     Manchester  Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Pique's  from  France  and  quilting  and  cotton  damasks  from  Belgium.     Many  grades  nf  Ihese  arc  below  637 

prices  at  which  I  ean  compete.  About  1880.  T  abandoned  damasks  entirely,  because  I  could  no  longer  compete 
successfully,  and  the  same  applied  to  some  kinds  of  quiltings,  notablv  perched  qniltinps  from  Belgium. 
Since  then  I  have  no  personal  experience  to  guide  me. 

LOWTHIAN  DRAKE  &  Co.,  15,  AYTOUN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Dress  Goods  Manufacturers.  638 

\\V  lind  that  dress  linings  are.  being  sold  here  by  Germany  at  what  would  l>e  about  our  eont  price.  We 
consider  that  these  dress  linings  are  placed  here  by  Germany  at  a  price  below  their  normal  cost  of  production. 
or.  lit  any  rule,  iit  a  price  that  cannot  give  them  any  profit,  and  could  only  be  offered  hereasa  result  of  surplus 
production. 

FIRM  No.  2,554.    Cotton  Manufacturers.  639 

Dyed  linings  from  Germany  and  part  linen  cloths  from  Belgium. — When  the  ,trade  in  the  foreign 
markets  is  depressed,  the  surplus  is  sold  to  warehouses  here  (our  customers)  in  Manchester  and  London 
at  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even  at  a  greater  reduction  than  they  are  sold  in  the  country 
of  origin. 

FIRM  No.  3,256.    Cotton  Manufacturers.  640 

Cotton  drills  from  America  sold  below  cost. 

WM.  AYKROYD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  OAKWOOD  DYE  WORKS,  BRADFORD,  YORKS  ;   Dyers  of  Cotton  Goods.  g41 

Foreign  traders  always  take  a  less  price  for  delivery  in  this  country.  If  we  purchase  any  article  for 
export  it  can  always  be  procured  at  about  15  per  cent,  less  on  account  of  the  tariff  than  the  same  article  for 
home  consumption,  showing  that  we  pay  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  their  tariff,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  goes  up 
to  about  50  per  cent. 

FIBM   No.   6,187.    Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers.  „  .p 

Calico   and  other  similar  textiles  from  America   usable  in   place  of  calicoes. — Imports  into  this   Calicoes,  &c. 
country  of  our  class  of  goods  appear  to  be  spasmodic,  from  which  we  take  it  the  surplus  production  is  sent 
here  at  periods  when  the  American  home  trade  is  bad 

FIRM  No.    5,891.     Manufacturers  of  Grey  Calicoes,  &c. 

We  have  never  found  any  foreign-made  articles  in  our  sort  of  goods  in  this  country.  Our  competitors 
are  our  neighbours  in  the  same  kind  of  business  as  ourselves. 

FIRM  No.  4,075.     Calico  Printers,  Dyers,  Finishers,  Spinners  and  Manufacturers.  644 

Up  to  three  years  ago  we  did  not  experience  serious  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade,  but  lately 
it  has  increased. 

FIRM  No.  6,238.     Calico  and  Cretonne  Printers. 

Block  printed  cretonnes  from  Germany,  Alsace  Lorraine,  and  France,  for  furnishing,  though  not  actually 
below  our  cost  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  our  production  in  this  country,  mainly  we  suppose  on  account  of 
cheaper  labour,  labour  being  the  largest  portion  of  the  cost.  Competition  from  abroad  in  prices  is  mainly 
due  to  this  cause.  We  have  no  special  information  about  our  foreign  competitors  beyond  the  general  know- 
ledge of  wages  and  hours  usual  on  the  Continent. 

FIRM  No.  5,380.    Calico  Finishers. 

646 

No  doubt  the  starches  we  get  from  the  Continent  are  much  cheaper  than  the  home  manufactured 
article,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  are  charged  at  the  same  prices  here,  as  they  are  charged  in  the 
country  of  origin.  Whether  we  are  charged  too  little,  or  they  are  charged  too  much,  is  a  matter  worth 
ascertaining. 

BURNLEY  SELF-HELP  COTTON  SPINNING  AND  MANr/FACTURiNa  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers. fi4,7 
We  have  found  at  times  only  shipments  of  printed  flannelettes  that  seem  to  have  been  pushed  on  the   FlaniWlettes,  &C. 
London  markets  from  Germany  under  pressure,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  consider  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

J.  H.  CUNLJFFE  &  Co.,  BANK  SIDE  MILLS,  ROCHDALE  ;  Cotton  and  Mixed  Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Manu- 
facturers. fidS 
Flannelettes  and  mixed  goods  from  Germany  ;   flannelettes  and  dyed  goods  generally,  with  a  raised 
surface,  from  Italy.     Have  no  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  but^certainly 
they  are  sold  here  under  cost  of  British  production. 


Foreign 

c/in      Competition  at 
Home 

—continued. 


FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 

Previous  to  the  year  1903,  we  manufactured  different  kinds  of  shirtings  and  flannelettes,  but  the  trade 
was  so  cut  through  competition,  that  we  almost  gave  it  up.  We  make  a  few  special  lines,  and  these  will  go 
next,  if  we  do  not  begin  to  protect  ourselves. 


650 


A.  J.  GILTON  &  Co.,  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Grey  and  Coloured  Cloths. 

Flannelette  from  Germany  and  Austria. — The  intrinsic  value  (of  these  imports)  does  not  equal  the 
English  cloth,  but  the  superior  finish  and  design  bring  a  better  price.  With  a  little  more  dumping  of  Iliis 
cloth,  English  finishers  will  improve  their  machinery  and  designs,  and  get  more  up  to  date,  consequently, 
the  competition  is  educating  us,  and  in  due  time  will  cease. 
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FIRM  No.  3,900.     Manchester  Cotton  and  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Flannelettes  from  Germany. — Manufactured  and  sold  very  largely  amongst  home  trade  houses. 

FIRM  No.  3.435.     Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Goods. 

As  regards  our  class  of  manufactures  imported  into  England,  our  business  has  been  very  much  upset 
by  this  during  the  last  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  75  per  cent,  of  our  productions  were  cotton  flannelettes 
and  whilst  we  could  not  export  these  goods  to  Holland  and  Germany,  we  eouhl  do  a  large  business  with  our 
home  trade  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Since  then,  the  Dutch  and  German  and  Austrian  manufac- 
turers have  considerably  developed  their  trade  and  offered  their  goods  for  sale  on  our  grounds  until  now  they 
have  shut  us  out  to  such  an  extent  that  our  productions  of  this  class  of  article  docs  not  now  reach  -25  per 
cent.  As  this  trade  left  us  we  pushed  on  into  some  thing  else  (which  for  the  present  is  rather  difficult  for  them 
to  make)  in  the  way  of  specialities  and  are  doing  business  with  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany. 
Austria,  Switzerland.  United  States,  &c.,  but  the  tariffs  in  these  countries  are  so  very  much  against  us  that 
we  find  it  very  uphill  work.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  get  rid  of  our  productions  as  the  foreigners 
only  take  small  quantities,  and  then  imitate  pur  stylos  and  productions  in  their  own  markets  made  from 
their  own  looms. 
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FIRM  No.  6,104.      Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Raised  cotton  goods,  i.e.,  flannelettes  from  Germany  ;    cotton  prints  from  various  countries. 


654      Stay  and 

Corset  Cloths. 


655      Curtains. 


occ       Buckrams. 
000      Muslins. 
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FIRM  No.  6,211.     Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  prints  from  U.S.A.,  printed  flannelettes  from  Germany. — The  leading  line  of  flannelettes  for 
London  markets  last  year  cost  2|d.  per  vard.  This  year  owing  to  high  price  of  cotton  our  cost  was  3fd. 
The  German  agents  are  asking  London  buyers  to  hold  off,  as  at  present  they  can  offer  at  3J<1.,  but  later  on 
may  offer  at  2£d. — old  price.  It  all  depends  upon  profits  made  in  their  home  markets  and  how  much  is  left 
to  dump.  The  U.S.A.  have  the  print  trade  of  that  country  in  their  own  hands,  and  owing  to  prohibition 
duties  make  enormous  profits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  throw  millions  of  yards  of  below-cost  prints  on 
our  markets,  forcing  our  prices  down  in  consequence. 

FIRM  No.  4,606.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Stay  and  corset  cloths  from  Germany. — They  are  not  sold  here  below  my  cost  prices,  but  are  coming 
into  London  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  low  prices  that  my  profits  are  dwindled  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  the  business  not  worth  carrying  on. 

THE  ENFIELD  EMBROIDERY  Co.,  ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX  ;  Embroiderers. 

Swiss  appliqu^  curtains  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  (St.  Gall). — We  constantly  meet  f  reign 
productions  at  a  price  that  does  not  cover  bare  cost  of  raw  materials. 

WHARRIE  BROTHERS,  GLASGOW  AND  AYR  ;    Muslin  and  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

Buckrams  from  Germany,  but  their  finish  is  essentially  different.  They  send  small  lots  carriage  paid 
to  Glasgow.  We  do  not  think  any  of  our  class  of  goods  arc  sold  below  cost,  as  where  they  have  this  trade 
they  hold  the  market.  As  to  buckrams,  we  blame  our  finishers ;  we  do  not  finish  ourselves.  Our  fine 
muslins  are  opposed  by  silk  muslins  (French)  which  are  sold  cheaper  than  fine  muslins  from  fine  cotton  yarns. 

FIRM  No.  2,540.     Muslin  Manufacturers. 

A  low  cotton  fabric  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours  from  United  States  of  America.  We  do  not 
know  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  U.S.A.,  but  we  can  buy  the  imported  article  here  at  half  the  price 
it  would  cost  us  to  make. 
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C.  E.  GOWPER  &  Co.,  27,  YORK  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

Germany  takes  the  grey  velvet  from  our  Lancashire  mills  in  free  ;   she  stiffens,  cuts,  or  raises  the  pile, 
dyes  them,  brings  the  goods  back  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  always  orders  from  my  town   and   others 


being  able  to  sell  the  same  class  of  velvet  and  velveteens  as  our  own  at  a  price-  lower  than  we  can  produce. 
Germany  gets  35  per  cent,  more  for  her  goods  in  her  home  market  than  she  does  from  England  and  the 
Colonies,  and  her  cheap  rates  to  London  assist  her  taking  orders  against  us.  Our  railway  rates  to  London 
are  monstrous,  40s.  per  ton  to  the  warehouses  like  Cook,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  other  big  houses.  Same  goods  for 
shipping  from  Manchester  25s.  per  ton,  and  put  on  board  at  the  docks. 

JOHN  BADDELEY,  18,  TARIFF  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manufacturer. 

A  few  printed  goods  from  the  South  of  France  are  dumped  here  at  the  end  of  the  season      The  matter,  659 

however,  is  of  little  consequence  at  present. 

HENRIQUES  &  Co.,  CUMBERLAND  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Lining  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

Velveteens  from  Germany.  660 

FIRM  No.  5,966.     Dealers  in  Cotton  Velvets  and  Velveteens. 

Witli  reference  to  the  dumping  of  printed  cotton  velvets  into  this  market  from  the  Mulhouse  and  661 

Alsace  district,  the  trade  in  these  goods  is  not  at  present  very  large,  though  as  their  use  is  a  matter 
of  fashion,  it  might  at  any  time  yearly  increase.  The  best  English  goods  are  sold  to  the  drapers  at  about 
18d.  per  yard  ;  the  foreign  goods  have  more  colourings,  are  generally  more  expensive,  and  are  sold  at  about 
21d.  During  the  season,  they  have,  of  course,  the  full  advantage  of  our  market,  while  we  through  prohibitive 
duties  have  no  chance  in  theirs,  however  good  our  patterns  might  be.  This  position,  though  weighing  heavily 
and  most  unfairly  against  our  trade,  we  are  accustomed  to,  and  have  to  tolerate,  but  it  is  a  great  aggravation 
that,  when  the  end  of  the  season  approaches,  this  country  (not  their  own)  is  made  the  dumping  ground  of 
their  past  season's  patterns,  and  their  unsold  stock  of  the  same  is  sold  here  at  about  12d.  This  is  extremely 
convenient  to  them,  and  in  the  same  degree  hurtful  to  us  ;  it  arrests  our  ordinary  trade  before  the  due  time, 
it  blocks  our  own  market,  and  lowers  the  price  at  which  we  can  hope  to  sell  our  own  surplus  stock  of  the 
past  year's  patterns. 

I  have  this  day  sent  to  you  parcel  containing  patterns  of  two  lots  of  above-mentioned  goods,  numbered 
1  and  2.  No.  2  shows  patterns  of  one  colouring  only  in  each  design  in  the  lot.  No.  1  lot  (miscellaneous) 
sold  to  a  London  drapery  house  at  9d.  per  yard.  No.  2  lot  (superior  designs)  sold  also  to  a  London  drapery 
house  at  9d.  per  yard.  I  have  myself  been  selling  London  goods  to  the  London  drapers  during  the  past 
(autumn)  season  at  from  14d.  to  18d.  per  yard. 

WILLIAM  R.  LEE,  30,  SPRING  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER,  AND  HOOLEY  BRIDGE  MILLS,  HEYWOOD  ;    Turkish 
Towel  Manufacturer,  &c. 

Turkish  towels  from  Holland. — At  times  when  the  price  quoted  by  the  buyer  for  a  given  towel  (which   Towels. 
he  says  he  is  buying  at  such  a  price)  has  been  calculated  by  me.    I  have  found  that  such  price  only  covers  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  yarn  and  bleaching,  leaving  very  little  for  the  weaver  and  nothing  for  expenses  or  making 
a  profit. 

J.  T.  HAROREAVES,  CUTTER  HILL  MILL,  FAILSWORTH,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Towel  Manufacturer. 

Cotton  Turkish  towels  from  France,  Saxony,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria,  Germany  being  the 
biggest  competitor. — I  think,  and  from  my  information  believe,  the  Germans  are  now  sending  regular  goods 
into  London  and  Manchester,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  years.  One  of  my  clients  told  me  himself,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  was  buying  a  line  (he  used  to  take  from  me)  made  300  miles  the  other  side  of  the  German  Coast 
at  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  I  had  been  charging.  He  said  they  were  shipped  in  100  piece 
lots,  and  he  could  send  for  one  at  a  time,  or  as  many  as  he  liked.  Also  carriage  right  through  was  less  than 
from  London  to  Manchester. 

W.  H.  FELTHAM  &  Co.,  TOOLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  IMPERIAL  WORKS,  SOUTHALL  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 
Cotton  Bag  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  flour  bags  to  hold  98,  112,  and  140  Ibs.  in  America. — These  cotton  bags  are  sold  at  much  higher    Fjour  Ba»s.  664 

prices  in  the  States,  according  to  our  information.  For  instance,  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  American  represen- 
tatives called  upon  us,  and  offered — very  kind  of  him — to  supply  us,  as  trade  people,  at  5d.  each,  whereas 
they  were  supplying  some  of  our  customers  at  4Jd.  each  at  same  time  ;  he  also  admitted  that  they  had  not 
made  a  cent,  for  two  to  three  years.  I  remarked,  "Then  why  come  here  cutting  the  trade  "  ?  "  That's  our 
business,"  he  said  ;  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  lost  during  last  three  years  orders,  at  least  £50,000  ourselves 
through  this,  and  all  home  trade."  The  Americans  send  in  a  much  superior  article,  and  at  much  less  price 
than  can  be  made  here.  Still,  we  do  not  find  our  trade  decreasing,  but  the  reverse. 

WILIJAM  JOWETT,  CATARACT  MILLS,  MELLOR,  SiocKPORT  ;  Cotton  Wadding  Manufacturer. 

Absorbent  cotton  wool  and  buckram  from  Germany,  cotton  wadding  from  America  and  France.  Cotton  Wool.  665 

THE  LIVERPOOL  LINT  Co.,  MARK  STREET  MILLS,  NETHERFIELD  ROAD  NORTH,  LIVERPOOL  ;  Surgical  Dressings 
Manufacturers. 

.Surgical  cotton  wools^from  Germany. — Cotton  wools  are  occasionally  placed  on  the  market  by  German  666 

firms  at  cost  price,  without'any  profit,  the  same  articles  are  sold  in  their  home  markets  at  3d  to  3Jd.  per 
jb.,  more  than  they  sell  for  In  England. 
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LESLIE'S,  LTD.,  5,  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.,  AND  WARWICK  ;  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Surgical 
Dressings  and  Rubber  Goods. 

All  business,  both  home  and  export,  has  fallen  off  ;  American  and  German  goods  competing  in  home, 
Colonial  and  foreign  markets. 

FIRM  No.  4,740.      Smallware  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

Cotton  tapes  from  Germany. — We  have  lost  many  orders  through  the  Germans  sending  their  tapes 
into  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  we  can  make  them.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  German  cotton 
tapes  sold  in  England  and  our  own  is  about  12  per  cent.  If  we  paid  nothing  for  weaving  and  making  up, 
we  could  not  even  do  then  at  the  price  they  are  selling  them  in  this  country. 

Divm  MACKIE  &   Co.,  166,  WEST  NORTIJ  STREET,  ABERDEEN  ;  Cotton  Manufacturers, 
We  get  German  tape  below  what  we  can  produce  it  at. 

FIRM  No.  4,780.      Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Holland  imports  woven  ladder  tapes  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  afford  to  sell  them.  Germany  mso 
:mports  tapes  at  very  low  prices — at  times  particularly  low,  and  we  cannot  compete  with  them. 
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FIRM  No.  6,257.     Manufacturers  of  Saddlers'  and  Upholsterers'  Webs. 

Chair  webs  from  Germany.  There  are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  gross  of  foreign  webs  sold  per 
annum  in  the  Midlands,  which  I  cannot  compete  against  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  foreigner. 

FIRM  No.  3,632.     Web  Manufacturers. 

German  elastic  boot  web  and  elastic  belt  web. — Goods  are  sold  here  at  about  cost. 

W.  PRESTON  AND  SON,  1,  WHARF  STREET,  LEICESTER  ;   Elastic  Boot  Web  Manufacturers. 

It  is  probable  that  if  an  English  maker  were  to  deliver  tops  ready  gussetted,  he  would  barely  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  article.  No,  I  don't  think  the  foreign  maker  loses  on  what  he  delivers  in 
England  for  home  consumption.  All  the  same,  a  large  Continental  house  discontinued  the  trade  some  12  to 
18  months  back. 

WALSH  AND  BRIERLEY,  LTD.,  58,  ALDERMANBURY,  LONDON,  E.G.,  AND  BEECH    HILL  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ; 
Manufacturers  of  Braces,  Brace  Webs,  Belts,  Shirts  and  Blouses. 

American  braces  ;    German  webs  ;    the  American  braces  at  less  than  cost. 

W.  WILLSON  GOBBETT,  LTD.,  59,  SotJTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Textile  Machine 
Belting  and  Press  Cloth. 

Cotton  belting  from  America  ;   hair  belting  'from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  2,608.     Elastic  Cord  Manufacturers. 

American  and  German  health  exercisers. — Unable  to  state  definitely  at  what  prices  these  goods  are 
imported,  but  our  own  goods  to  compete  are  practically  sold  at  little  above  cost ;  therefore,  the  foreign-made 
article,  exclusive  of  agents'  commission,  &c.,  in  this  country,  would  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  at 
cost  or  under.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  imported  goods  are  placed  on  the  market 
here  at  about  average  cost  price  ;  it  is  obvious  that  some  are  sold  under  cost,  basing  the  same  upon  cost  to 
us  for  a  like  article.  The  wholesale  prices  here  for  the  imported  articles  are  about  25  per  cent.,  below  the 
wholesale  price  in  the  country  of  origin. 

H.  W.  EVERAHD  &  Co.,  BROWNSFIELD  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;  Webbing  Manufacturers. 
Our  chief  article,  braces,  is  a  speciality. 

RICHARD  KEW  &  SONS,  3,  NORTH  STREET,  STRUDE  HILL,  MANCHESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Elastic  and 
Cotton  Webs,  &o. 

Braces  and  garters  from  Germany  and  braces  from  America. — Braces  from  America  are  retailed  at 
8$d.  per  pair  in  Manchester.  The  same  braces  fetch  Is.  8d.  in  the  States,  but  are  over-production  and  are 
dumped  here,  although  not  suitable  for  English  working  men's  wear  and  will  not  last,  being  flimsy  but  fancy. 
Braces  from  Germany  are  dumped  into  the  East  End  of  London,  being  another  class  of  goods  which  are  not 
suitable  for  English  wear  and  last  no  time.  Also  French  belts  made  from  Anlnrican  cloth  black  to  imitate 
patent  leather,  which  break  in  wearing  and  are  rubbish. 


FIRM  No.  5,283.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Braids,  boot  and  shoe  laces,  picture  cords  from  Germany,  braids  from  Austria,  braids  (fancy)  from    Braids,  &e.  678 

France,  cords  from  the  United  States,  stay  bindings  and  tapes  from  Italy,  braids,  boot  and  shoe  laces,  picture 
cords,  blind  cords,  skirt  bindings  and  beltings  from  Belgium.  The  above  articles  are  sold  here  at  less  than 
similar  goods  would  cost  if  made  in  Great  Britain.  Foreign  countries  pay  less  wages,  work  longer  hours, 
and  forward  goods  through  to  London  or  Manchester  at  far  less  for  carriage  than  we  pay  from  Manchester 
to  London  only. 

WILLIAM  PATON,  LTD.,  JOHNSTONS,  NEAR  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Twine,  &c. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  low-grade  quality  of  boot  and  shoe  laces  of  German  manufacture,  which  could  679 

not  be  made  (under  existing  circumstances)  to  profit  in  this  country. 

FIEM  No.  2,739.    Plaited  Wick  Manufacturers. 

Plaited    wicks  for  candles  from    France    and    Holland.     Silk  braids  from  Germany. — The    cost  of   Wlckt,  680 

production  is  seriously  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  competitors  on  the  Continent  work  their 
mills  night  and  day  all  the  year  round,  including  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  clean  their  machinery ;  consequently, 
the  same  amount  of  machinery  will  give  double  production  at  considerably  less  than  double  cost,  the  standing 
charges  being  only  slightly  increased.  Wages,  too,  are  much  lower  than  in  England.  And  the  foreigners 
are  actually  able  through  the  keen  competition  for  their  freights  by  our  own  railway  companies  to  deliver 
in  the  metropolis  on  more  favourable  terms  than  ourselves.  Under  the  Factory  Acts  here  our  cost  of 
production  is  seriously  increased,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  competitors  abroad  can  produce  and 
sell  at  a  profit  here  at  less  than  it  costs  us  to  produce. 

FIRM  No.  2,865.    Taper   Cotton   Manufacturers. 

Plaited  wicks  for  candles  from  France  and  Holland. — The  conditions  of  labour  abroad  in  regard  to  hours  681 

worked,  wages  paid,  &c.,  are  so  different  to  ours  that  it  is  possible  our  foreign  competitors  can  produce  more 
cheaply,  and  undersell  us  without  actual  loss  to  themselves.  But  at  times  when  trade  is  bad  in  these 
competing  countries,  and  they  have  a  considerable  surplus  of  wick  to  dispose  of,  it  is  then  offered  and  sold 
in  this  country  at  prices  which  it  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  for  us  to  accept,  and  which  we  believe  are 
much  below  the  actual  cost  of  production  even  in  those  countries. 

FIKM  No.  4,183.     Manchester  Wick  Manufacturers. 

Lamp  and  stove  wick  from  Belgium  and  Germany  ;   plaited  wick  for  candles  from  France.  682 

GEORGE  HAYNES  &  Co.,  HAMPSTEAD  COTTON  MILLS,  STOCKPORT  ;  Candle  Wick  Manufacturers. 

Plaited  wicks  for  candles  from  France,  Belgium  and  Holland.     Absorbent  cotton  wools  from  Germany.  683 

FIRM  No.  3,677.    Lamp  Wick  Manufacturers. 

Lamp  wicks  from  Belgium  and  tapers  from  Germany.     They  get  20  per  cent,  more  in  their  own  country  684 

and  work  two  shifts,  so  economising  power,  rent,  and  labour. 

WM.  BANCROFT  &  SONS  (or  HALIFAX),  LTD.,  FELTON  WORKS,  HALIFAX  ;  Bunting  and  Cotton  Cloth  Manu- 
facturers. 

Bunting,  flags  and  banners  from  Germany. — We  feel  sure  that  we  could  have  done  a  larger  business    p|a«,    &c<  cgc 

had  we  been  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  countries. 

FIRM  No.  2,184.    Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Flags  in  bunting,  silk  and  cotton,  &c. — On  any  festive  occasion  the  market  is  flooded  by  cheap  Union  686 

Jacks,  and  other  flags  invariably  incorrect,  of  inferior  quality  and  workmanship,  but  at  prices  low  enough 
to  spoil  the  sale  of  English-made  goods  of  superior  quality  and  design.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation 
the  contract  (amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds)  for  decorating  the  streets  was  given  by  the  City  of 
Westminster  to  an  Italian  firm,  who  bought  all  their  material  from  Italy  as  well  as  men  to  fix,  and,  not  even 
having  business  premises  in  England,  contributed  not  one  penny  to  the  revenue. 

IRELAND  AND  WISHART,  LTD.,   KIRKCALDY  AND   ABERNETHY  ;    Woollen   and  Cotton  Mixed,   and  Linen 
Manufacturers. 

Belgium — Sheetings,    bed    ticks  ;     Germany — damasks    and    towels  ;     Bohemia — table    cloths     and    Mixed  Goods.  Dol 

fancy  tray  cloths. — We  have  seen  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced — long  hours  in  mills,  and 
a  great  amount  of  subsidiary  work,  as  hemstitching  and  knotting  of  fringes  done  in  their  own  homes,  at 
very  low  rates  of  payment.  In  our  Abernethy  factory  we  have  practically  no  foreign  competition  as  we 
manufacture  to  a  large  extent  specialities  (woollen  and  cotton). 
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FIRM  No.  4,289.    Manufacturers  of  Upholstery  Fabrics,  Curtain  and  Table  Covers. 

We  give  quotations  for  goods  similar  to  those  of  our  own  manufacture  made  in  Belgium,  North  France, 
Italy  and  Germany.  And  endeavour  to  obtain  orders  for  these  goods,  but  in  a  laryv  majority  of  the  cases, 
owing  to  our  inability  to  quote  prices  low  enough,  we  lose  the  orders  and  they  go  abroad,  but  in  the  few 
instances  where  we  are  successful  in  securing  the  business,  the  small  margin  of  profit  scarcely  covers  working 
expenses. 

FIRM  No.  4,090.      Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufacturers. 

Wages  are  lower  on  the  Continent ;  consequently,  they  can  produce  for  themselves  cheaper  than  we  can 
supply  them. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  12,  PRINCES  SQUARE,  AND  PACIFIC  MILLS,  GLASGOW  ;    Manu- 
facturers of  Cotton  Shirtings,  Linen  and  Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  and  Union  Flannels,  &c. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  foreigner  cannot  compete  with  me,  but  foreign  goods  in  all  my  classes 
are  sold  which  have  distinctive  merit  of  their  own  and  which  I  could  not  make.  I  know  of  no  foreign  goods 
sold  here  below  cost  and  do  not  believe  any  such  sales  are  made.  My  answer  has  no  reference  to  sales  of  out 
of  season  goods  or  accumulations  of  old  stock  which  are  unavoidable  in  a  manufacturing  business.  The 
foreigner  may  sell  these  goods  here  just  as  I  sell  similar  goods  abroad.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  dumping  is  unknown  in  my  business. 

FIRM  No.  2,221.     Cotton,  Linen  and  Jute  Manufacturers. 

BELGIUM. — Ticks  and  drills  mentioned  (brown,  white  and  fancy  cotton  and  linen  ticks  and  drills) 
have  often  been  sold  here  considerably  below  cost. 

AMERICA. — The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  cotton  shoe  linings  from  America. 

We  have  no  information  from  the  countries  in  question,  but  our  knowledge  of  costs  leads  us  to  believe 
goods  are  often  sold  here  below  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.  We  believe  there  is  consider- 
able difference  in  hours  of  labour  and  wages  in  Belgium,  but  doubt  whether  it  is  so  in  America.  In  the 
latter  country  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 'it  is  often  a  case  of  dumping  surplus  production. 

FIRMS  Nos.  3,229  AND  3,598.     Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixed,  and  Linen  Manufacturers. 

Belgian  and  German  manufacturers  have  superseded  British  both  in  the  home  and  American  markets— 
particularly  in  goods  where  there  is  an  amount  of  ornament  or  fancy  stitching  done  by  hand  labour  in  their 
own  homes  and  in  factories. 

COLES,  SON  &  Co.,  3,  NEW  STREET,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.G.  ;  Printers  and  Importers  of  Cotton  and  Silk  Goods. 

The  mischief  arises  in  our  case  from  the  protection  of  industries  in  the  countries  from  which  we 
suffer,  enabling  manufacturers  therein  to  secure  a  profitable  home  market  and  overwhelm  our  market  with 
inferior  goods.  Our  printers  can  hold  their  own  in  point  of  skill  and  power  of  production  and  are  content  . 
with  moderate  wages,  which,  compared  with  production,  are  not  much  above  those  of  their  competitors  j 
they  suffer  most  from  the  poverty  of  masters  who,  without  trade,  cannot  afford  designs  and  blocks  to  give 
impetus  to  their  industry.  As  to  hours  of  labour,  our  men  rightly  work  to  live  and  are  entitled  .to  fair  leisure. 
They  prefer  to  do  a  week's  work  in  56  hours  -rather  than  spread  it  over  72,  and  they  are  right. 
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FIRM  No.  5,234.     Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

American  cotton  boot  and  shoe  linings  (especially  white  Florentines)  ;  Belgium  tickings,  blue  and 
white,  brown,  fancy,  especially  in  the  finer  and  better  qualities  ;  German  towels  and  towelling. 

Although  we  are  unable  to  state  that  they  are  being  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price, 
foreign  competition  is  very  serious  in  the  undernoted : — Austrian  dress  cloths,  Belgian  dress  cloths,  French 
dress  cloths  and  damask  serviettes. 

AMERICAN  COMPETITION. — When  costing  cotton  boot  and  shoe  lining  cloths,  made  and  sold  by  American 
linns,  we  have  found  that  the  prices,  at  which  some  of  these  cloths  were  sold,  would  do  little  more  than  cover 
the  cost  in  this  country  of  the  cotton  yarns  from  which  the  cloths  were  made,  and,  say,  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  labour  in  producing  them. 

BELGIAN  COMPETITION. — When  costing  blue  and  white,  brown  and  fancy  linen  and  union  tickings, 
made  and  soKl  by  Belgian  firms,  we  have  found  that  the  prices  at  which  some  of  these  goods  were  sold  would 
not  have  left  us  anything  whatever  for  either  profit  or  labour,  and  would  barely  have  covered  the  actual 
amount  that  it  would  have  cost  us  for  the  yarns  from  which  the  cloths  were  made,  even  if  we  had  used  single 
cotton  yarn  instead  of  the  twofold  cotton  yarn  which  the  foreigner  used. 

When  the  Belgian  manufacturers  of  ticking  cloths  began  to  seriously  invade  our  home  markets,  we 
were  frequently  told  by  buyers,  who  formerly  bought  our  cloths,  that  they  could  not  possibly  continue  to 
do  so,  because  the  Belgians  were  offering  to  sell  tickings  at  prices  considerably  below  the  prices  at  which  we 
were  selling.  Some  of  the  buyers  told  us  that  they  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  ridiculously  low  prices 
that  were  being  accepted  by  the  agents  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers,  until  after  they  had  ascertained  that 
these  agents  had  received  instructions  to  sell,  in  other  words,  to  secure  orders — and  especially  new  business — 


at  all  costs,  and  irrespective  of  price  ;  so  that,  in  the  minimum  of  time,  the  Belgian  manufacturers  might 
obtain  such  a  strong  foothold  in  the  English  markets  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  them  to  be  ousted  from 
our  markets  by  the  home  manufacturers.  British  manufacturers  naturally  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
extraordinary  cutting  of  prices  could  not  possibly  last ;  but,  unfortunately,  although  the  Belgian  makers 
did  not  continue  to  accept  quite  such  low  prices  as  when  they  commenced  to  capture  the  trade,  they  have 
managed  to  retain  practically  nil  of  it  that  is  worth  having,  with  the  result  that,  as  British  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  compete  in  the  finer  and  better  qualities,  they  have  perforce  to  be  content  with  what  the 
Belgians  leave  them  in  the  lower  qualities  and  obviously  less  remunerative  end  of  the  trade. 

Cr.Eco,  PARKINSON  &  Co.,  NELSON  ;  Cotton  and  Woollen  manufacturers. 

Italian  cotton  linings  ;  French  wool  delaines  ;  German  fancy  dress  goods. 
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(D)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  PROTECTED  MARKETS. 


QUESTIONS  7  AND  9  (FORM  1)  AND  QUESTION  12  (FoRM  7) : — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  foreign  Corn- 
years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?      //  so,  please  state  your  experience.  petition  in 

What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ?  Protet  tMn  k  t 

Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  //  so,  please  give  particulars. 

ALFRED    BUTTERWORTH     &    SON,    GLEBE   MILLS,  HOLLINWOOD,    NEAR  OLDHAM  ;   Cotton    Spinners    and 
Manufacturers. 

Our  great  competition  is  in  yarns.     We  used  to  have  a  regular  trade  with  France  of  one  thousand  Yarns 
pounds  weekly.     At  present,  and  for  some  years,  we  have  done  nothing,  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  tariff 
France  has  put  on  our  yarns.     We  consider,  if  Holland  was  to  put  us  on  a  tariff  to  the  same  amount  as 
France  for  yarns  going  there,  it  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  our  Oldham  cotton  trade. 

M.  B.  COPLAND,  POLE  STREET  MILL,  PRESTON  ;   Cotton  Spinners. 

The  effect  of  the  new  German  tariff  will  undoubtedly  be  that  more  spinning  mills  will  be  built  in 
Germany,  and  less  yarn  will  be  required  from  spinners  like  myself  who  cater  for  that  particular  market.  During 
a  visit  I  paid  to  Alsace  last  month,  I  gathered  that  the  manufacturers  were  averse  to  the  raising  of  the 
tariff  on  cotton  yarns,  but  that  spinners  had  the  greater  influence  with  their  Government 

JAMES  H.  FENTON,  ROCHDALE;  Cotton  Spinners. 

Ten  years  ago  we  exported  largely  to  Germany  and  Holland.  To-day  they  send  here  more  than  we 
formerly  sent  them. 

Similar  to  this  country — only  it  takes  the  form  of  a  cotton  cloth  in  place  of  yarn. 

JOHN  THOMASSON  &  SON,  BOLTON  ;  Egyptian  Cotton  Spinners. 

Our  exports  to  France  fell  off  somewhat  many  years  ago  in  consequence  partly  of  a  raised  tariff  against 
cotton  goods,  but  we  still  export  to  France  and  other  protectionist  countries,  largely. 

Foreign  competition  in  India  is  an  almost  negligible  quantity.  European  and  other  protectionist 
manufacturing  countries  have  so  high  a  cost  of  production  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
against  us  in  neutral  markets. 

One  of  our  principals  recently  visited  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  they  maintained  their  protective  tariffs,  especially  the  45  per  cent, 
duty  against  machinery,  they  could  not  become  our  competitors  outside  their  own  country  to  any  serious 
extent ;  whilst  they  cannot  "  dump  "  any  considerable  proportion  of  their  total  output  without  great  loss 
to  themselves. 

LEES  AND  WRIGLEY,  LTD.,  GREENBANK  MILLS,  OLDHAM  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  in  recent  years  through  the  operation  of  the  American  tariff  upon  goods  made 
from  our  yarn  in  Bradford,  which  used  to  be  our  largest  customer. 

The  tariffs  of  France  and  Germany  have  affected  adversely  the  sale  of  our  yarns  in  those 
countries,  especially  in  the  case  of  Germany.  Germany  now  spins  most  of  the  yarn  for  her  own  market, 
which  used  to  be  supplied  by  us,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  smaller  extent  to  other  Continental  nations 
and  to  America. 

FIRM  No.  2,650.     Manchester  Cotton  Spinners. 

We  sell  to  calico  printers  and  merchants  in  Manchester,  and  for  years  have  had  complaints 
from  them  of  foreign  markets  being  closed  against  us  by  continued  increase  of  duties.  Continental  markets 
are  supplying  themselves.  We  cannot  do  any  trade  now  with  France  or  Italy  in  our  particular  branch. 
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GEORGE  Fox  &  SONS,  STAINCLIFPE,  DEWSBURY;  Cotton  Spinners,  Doublers  and  Warp  Makers. 

Yes.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  able  to  send  coarse  yarn  to  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Italy. 
The  rapid  extension  of  spinning  machinery  in  these  countries  has  resulted  in  their  being  able  to  spin  all 
their  own  markets  require,  and  to-day  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  any  trade  except  in  the  finer  counts  which 
as  yet  they  are  unable  to  spin. 

There  is  no  industry  in  the  Colonies  using  such  yarns  as  we  make. 
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THOMAS  HAIQH  &  SONS,  COLNE  BRIDGE  MILLS,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  considerably  and  has  been  gradually  falling  off  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Germany  was  our  principal  customer  ;  our  customers  over  there  said  that  they  could  not  go  on 
buying  English  yarns  in  face  of  the  high  tariff  to  which  the  goods  were  subjected.  Consequently,  it  has  made 
more  competition  in  our  home  markets. 

FIRM  No.  6,527.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  has  not  so  suffered  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  Our  experience  is  but  slight  and  over 
a  very  short  period. 

To  the  last  question,  our  reply  is  : — "  They  have  not." 

FIRM  No.  2,257.    Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

The  export  of  many  of  our  yarns  has  been  considerably  adversely  affected  in  many  directions.  From 
time  to  time  our  exporting  customers  have  informed  us  that,  owing  to  the  imposition  of  heavier  tariffs, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  buy  certain  lines  from  us  as  freely  as  heretofore.  In  some  cases  it  has  resulted 
in  a  total  loss  of  such  business  forthwith. 

Yes  ;  nearly  every  European  country  has  made  inroads  on  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  believe  Italy  has  also  become  a  strong  competitor  in  the  Levant. 

GORTON  AND  HALLIDAY,  LARK  HILL  WORKS,  MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

The  French  market  was  entirely  closed  to  our  production,  on  account  of  the  heavy  tariffs  put  on 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  This  applies  also  to  the  German  market. 

ELI  DYSON,  LTD.,  VICTORIA  MILL,  FARNWORTH,  BOLTON-LE-MOOH  ;  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  large  business  was  done  in  our  counts  of  cotton  yarn  with  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  &c.,  but  on  account  of  the  high  tariffs  we  are  practically  excluded  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
we  supply  yarn  only  for  weaving  into  cloth. 

W.  M.  SMEETON,  LTD.,  STONEY  BOYD  MILLS,  HALIFAX,  YORKS  ;  Cotton  Yarn  Doublere. 

We  did  good  trade  in  coloured  yarns  for  covert  cloths  for  South  American  markets  ;  this  has  been 
stopped  by  high  tariff.  Yarns  we  make  for  fancy  cloth  for  American  market  are  much  interfered  with  by 
tariffs  ;  our  customers  say  they  cannot  run  a  style  more  than  one  year  owing  to  repeated  alteration  in  tariff 
to  keep  these  goods  out. 

REUBEN  HIRST  &  SONS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Cotton  Spinners,  Doublers  and  Warp  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  by  the  German  tariff,  coupled  with  the  long  hours  worked  and  the  low 
wages  paid  to  the  German  operatives. 

WALLWORK  &  SUSSUM,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  FARNWORTH,  NEAR  BOLTON  ;  Cotton  Spinners. 
Yes,  both  in  German}'  and  Austria. 

FIRM  No.  2,157.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

German  tariffs  which  on  my  class  of  yarns  amount  to  1  f d.  per  lb.  place  me  at  a  great  disadvantage 
as  against  my  Continental  rivals.  Without  any  tariff  they  enjoy  a  great  protection  in  the  hours  of  labour 
alone.  As  a  result,  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  entirely  lost  the  business  of  a  large  firm  in  Saxony,  with 
whom  I  had  a  continuous  trade  in  curtain  yarns  for  20  years  or  more,  and  as  they  took  a  large  quantity 
equal  to  about  l/5th  of  my  total  production,  the  loss  of  such  an  account  is  severely  felt. 

The  spinning  and  doubling  of  cotton  yarns  used  by  textile  manufacturers  has  increased  very  largely 
on  the  Continent  within  recent  years.  So  far  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  thicker  numbers,  which  are 
now  exported  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  as  compared  to  former  times.  The  finer  numbers  are  not 
yet  made  so  largely  abroad,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  when  workpeople  have  become 
more  trained  and  experienced.  My  business  with  the  Saxony  firm  was  first  lost  in  the  thicker  numbers,  and 
by-and-by  the  finer  ones  went  too. 

We  made  a  small  increase  of  3,000  spindles  in  1900,  but  the  annual  output  of  yarn  is  not  larger 
since  than  it  was  before,  as  we  have  been  obliged  gradually  to  get  on  to  finer  numbers  where  the  foreign 


Competition  is  not  as  yet  so  keen  as  in  tho  thicker  ones.  The  quantity  of  our  bought  yarn  has  noticeably 
and  gradually  decreased  since  1899.  The  prices  obtainable  on  the  Continent  have  if  late  been  BO  poor  tha't 
it  did  not  pay  to  buy  yarn  and  get  it  doubled  on  commission  as  it  formerly  did. 

J.  B.  S.,  BOLTON.  FIRM  No.  5,233  ;   Cotton  Spinners. 

When  foreign  tariffs  were  less  than  at  present  we  did  a  fair  trade  both  in  coarse  and  fine  yarns,  but 

now  we  do  nothing.     Germany  is  spinning  yarn  which  we  used  to  supply  them  with — 50,  60,  70,  and  80-  713 

carded  twist. 

BENJAMIN  WALMSLEY,  LORD  STREET  MILL,  PRESTON  ;  Cotton  Spinner.  n*  A 

Fine  goods  to  America  charged  as  high  as  47  per  cent.  duty. 

THOMAS  BLACKBURN,  PHCENIX  MILL,  BRIGHOTJSE,  YORKS  ;  Cotton  Spinners.  -  . ,. 

To  some  extent  by  heavy  tariff  on  goods  for  America  and  Continent. 

FIRM  No.  4,197.    Cotton  Spinnera.  _    _ 

Previously  to  McKinley's  tariff  we  sold  12£  per  cent,  of  our  production  to  customers  in  America,  but 
since,  and  owing  to  the  aforesaid  tariff,  we  have  lost  the  whole  of  this  business.  We  are  now  doing  nothing 
whatever  with  these  customers  in  America. 

Cotton  spinning  in  Germany  and  other  places  on  the  Continent  natuarlly  makes  inroads  on  the  trace 
formerly  done  with  Continental  towns.  To  what  extent  such  inroads  have  been  made  we  cannot  say. 

FIRM  No.  4,288.    Cotton  Doublers. 

Russia. — The  heavy  duty  stops  all  trade  in  coarse  numbers  below  100/2  fold. 
France. — Duty  stops  all  trade  in  fine  numbers  above  100/2. 

FIRM  No.  2,770.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

Trade  with  Germany  and  Austria  declined  from  710,000  Ibs.  in  1895  to  120,000  Ibs.  in  1903.     Trade  718 

with  Holland  declined  from  148,000  Ibs.  in  1895  to  53,400  Ib.  in  1903.  Trade  with  Sweden  declined  from 
133,000  ibs.  in  1897  to  nil  in  1903. 

THE  PARK  LANE  TWIST  Co.,  LTD.,  PRESTON  (PER  ALBERT  SIMPSON,  CHAIRMAN)  ;   Cotton  Spinners. 

Some  few  years  ago  we  spun  yarn  entirely  for  dyeing  Turkey  red,  and  exporting  to  foreign  markets.  719 

The  yarn  was  sold  to  Glasgow  merchants,  who  dyed  it  and  exported  it.  We  were  one  of  the  largest  spinners 
for  this  trade.  Gradually  we  were  driven  out  of  the  trade  by  the  falling  off  in  the  demand,  and  have  been 
forced  to  entirely  abandon  the  trade,  and  at  large  outlay  have  replaced  all  our  machinery  to  spin  Egyptian 
cotton  for  the  home  market. 

FIRM    No.    1,953.      Cotton    Spinners,   Counts    110— 2lOd.  ;      Cotton    Doublers,    Counts    2/80—2/220    and 

three-folds  "on 

The  McKinley  tariff  in  the  United  States  of  America  stopped  the  export  of  large  quantities  of  fine 
yarns  to  the  States ;  also  affected  Nottingham  lace  exports  and  Bradford  bright  goods,  for  which  our 
yarn  was  largely  used. 

The  French  tariff  against  fine  yarns  has  also  made  competition  in  Calais,  Caudry,  St.  Martin  and  other 
centres  impossible  in  numbers  above  2/120. 

FIKM  No.  6,327.      Cotton  Spinners.  _o . 

781 

Owing  to  long-continued  depression  and  losses,  we  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  business  quite 
recently. 

FIRM  No.  3,242.     Cotton  Spinners. 

•  MM 

Yes,  our  export  trade  has  diminished  through  the  protective  tariffs  of  Russia,  France,  Germany  and 
Austria. 

• 
FIRM  No.   5,226.     Cotton  Spinners. 

723 

Our  exports  of  yarns  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  in  recent  years — quite  50  per  cent. 
Owing  to  increased  production  of  yarns  on  the  Continent  and  abroad  we  export  20  j-er  ctnt.  bs?  than 
formerly  (to  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom). 
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WILD  &  Co.,  Moss  MILL,  HETWOOD;   Cotton  and  Waste  Spinners,  Doublers  and  Manufacture™. 

Of  recent  years  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  been  almost  nil.  Formerly  coarse  counts  of 
yarn,  such  as  we  spin,  were  largely  exported  to  the  Continent,  but  behind  their  tariff  walls  foreign  countries 
have  built  mills,  and  now  supply  their  own  wants  and  at  times  dump  their  surplus  production  here. 

FIRM  No.  2j149:     Oldham  Cotton  Twist  Spinners. 

Previous  to  the  increase  in  the  French  tariff  on  yarnb  (cotton),  we  did  a  considerable  trade  witli  that 
country,  but  since  that  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  any. 

FIRM  No.  3,314;     Cotton  Doublers. 

I  do  not  export,  but  my  yarns  have  been,  and  are,  used  for  export  trade  as  well  as  home  trade.  My 
business  has  gone  down  considerably  through  foreign  competition  during  the  last  20  years,  in  Germany 
particularly. 


No.  10,617.    Cotton  Yarn  Mer6hante, 

Through  the  increase  of  duties  on  cotton  yarns  imported  into  France,  by  the  operation  of  the  French 
tariff  of  1902,  we  have  practically  lost  the  whole  of  our  business  with  that  country  from  here,  and  this  trade 
before  the  increased  duties  was  the  most  important  branch  of  the  shipping  business  of  our  Manchester  house. 
In  consequence  of  this  increased  tariff,  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  now  done  by  our  Paris  house,  who  sell  yarns 
spun  in  France  to  the  customers  we  previously  supplied  with  English  yarns  from  here,  and  our  Paris  house 
acta  as  agents  for  French  spinners. 

In  consequence  of  the  French  tariff,  1902,  we  have  engaged  the  greater  part  of  our  capital  in  spinning 
mills,  and  other  undertakings  in  France,  and  consequently  our  business  in  France  is  now  far  more  important 
than  the  shipping  trade  we  do  from  Manchester.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  increased  French 
duties  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
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HAROLD  GREENHALOH,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Cotton  Yarn  and  Hosiery  Yarn  and  Sewing  Spinners. 

Exports  of  lace  yarns  to  United  States  of  America  are  now  almost  entirely  stopped,  except  a  little  of 
the  finer  counts,  and  that  is  a  decreasing  quantity  owing  to  the  high  tariff — 24  cents  per  Ib.  on  80/2  curtain 
bobbin  yarn.  .  Calais  also  has  nearly  stopped  buying  English  yarns,  except  in  the  fine  counts,  on  account  of 
the  high  duty. 

J.  H.  RATCUJTE,  KINDERLEE  MILLS,  CHARLESWORTH,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Spinner  ,  Doubler  and  Winder 

Most  of  our  goods  go  to  be  manufactured  for  foreign  markets,  for  which  the  competition  gets  very  great. 

Our  yarns  for  bands  and  tapes,  cotton  bands  and  driving  tapes,  blind  and  picture  cords  (all  cotton), 
are  supplied  to  firms  in  England.  The  yarns  will  be  finished  into  hosiery  or  sewing  thread,  and  then  be 
mostly  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  competition  in  this  manufacture  keeps  increasing,  and  keeps  our 
price  for  yarns  very  low,  and  if  one  trade  gets  bad,  people  affected  go  into  other  trades,  and  thus  great 
competition  occurs  all  round. 

FIRM  No.  3,185.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

We  have  suffered  greatly  in  years  gone  by  and  are  to-day  through  tariffs  of  other  countries.  At  one 
time  we  had  considerably  more  mills  in  this  neighbourhood  in  our  trade  than  at  present,  all  spinning  yarn 
for  the  Russians,  Germans,  Belgians,  Italy  and  Japan  ;  all  these  markets  are  now  practically  closed  to  us 
with  high  tariffs.  We  are  all  now  cutting  for  the  home  trade. 

FIRM  No.  3,776.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  and  Indian  Merchants. 

Our  whole  mill  was  formerly  placed  upon  a  kind  of  yarn  spun  specially  for  Turkey  red  dyeing  by 
the  Glasgow  dyers,  and  we  very  soon  secured  a  leading  position  in  the  Glasgow  markets.  This  yarn,  after 
dyeing,  was  all  shipped  to  India.  Gradually  the  profits  dwindled  until  loss  supervened  and  the  demand  for 
the  yarn  became  almost  extinct.  I  believe  the  Glasgow  dyers  could  tell  a  tale  if  they  would  of  'their  losses  at 
this  time.  Finding  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  trade  ever  reviving,  I  decided  at  a  cost  of  some  £20.000 
(for  different  machinery)  to  entirely  change  the  production  of  the  mill,  and  this  has  been  done.  I  am  afraid 
the  same  policy  has  been  adopted  by  other  firms  who  had  the  means  to  do  so,  as  the  production  of  the  very 
fine  class  of  yarns  I  adopted  seems  to  have  outstripped  the  demand.  Last  year,  thoroughly  disgusted  and 
tired  of  the  trade,  I  decided  to  leave  it,  and  retired. 
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FIRM  No.  5,912.     Cotton  Spinners. 

We  formerly  sent  yarn  to  France  and  Germany  ;  not  done  so  for  several  years.  The  tariff  put  in 
by  the  two  countries  named  killed  the  business. 

T.  P.  MILLER  &  Co.,  CAMBUSLANG  DYE  WORKS,  BY  GLASGOW  ;  Turkey  Red  and  Coloured  Yarn  Dyers. 

We  t'uinifily  did  a  very  extensive  business  with  America,  not  direct,  but  through  shipping  firms  in 
this  country.  This  is  now  practically  gone,  and  we  understand  the  reason  is  the  prohibitive  nature  of 
Amenean  tariffs. 


German,  Swiss  and  other  foreign  manufacturers  compete  with  British  dyers  in  the  various  Indian, 
Burmese  and  Straits  Settlements  markets  on  an  equal  footing.  This  competition  chiefly  serves  to  restrict 
quantity  on  the  part  of  the  British  producer,  as  competition  is  already  sufficiently  keen  among  British 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  prices.  Owing  to  the  small  margins  now  obtainable,  British  dyers  have  now 
to  rely  mainly  on  quantity,  therefore  any  restriction  in  this  respect  is  most  serious.  In  Calcutta,  for  example, 
about  30  per"  cent,  of  the  turkey  red  yarns  imported  are  of  German  or  other  foreign  origin. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Scottish  dyers  were  compelled  to  protest  to  the  Government  regarding  certain 
fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  Continental  dyers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  evade  the  Indian 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.  Such  practices  were  only  stopped  at  great  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Scottish 
dyers.  Annoyance  is  also  caused  by  the  impudent  imitations  of  British  trade  marks  by  Continental  firms. 

The  importation  of  foreign  dyed  yarns  referred  to  above,  in  no  way  benefits  the  consumers  and  only 
minimises  the  output  of  the  British  dyers.  It,  therefore,  seems  somewhat  unfair  that  the  British  dyer  who 
pays  his  full  share  of  British  taxation,  should  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  level  in  a  British  market  as  a 
foreign  dyer  who  does  not  pay  one  farthing  to  the  British  Crown.  We  are  excluded  by  prohibitive  tariffs 
from  foreign  countries  and  their  Colonial  markets,  but  why  should  we  not  have  some  reservation  in  our  own 
markets  ? 

FIRM  No.  C  3,401.     Formerly  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

The  British  manufacturers  keep  in  the  United  States  market  by  means  of  factories  owned  indirectly    Sewing  Cotton.  734 

and  directly  in  the  United  States.  The  control  of  practically  all  the  factories  in  the  United  States  is  held 
in  this  country ;  it  is  an  English  industry  practically  under  another  name.  About  1865  the  Paisley  firms 
found  that  to  do  business  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the 
finishing  processes  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  at  Paisley.  They  sent  over  their  most  skilled  foremen, 
and  the  most  progressive  of  their  partners  and  managers.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  important 
thread  industry  in  the  United  States.  Later  on,  when  the  cost  of  bringing  in  partly  manufactured  goods 
from  Paisley  was  increased,  they  found  it  profitable  to  build  factories  there  for  manufacturing  the  sewing 
cotton  throughout,  from  the  raw  material.  That  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  consequence  being  that  at 
the  present  time  practically  the  entire  United  States  consumption  is  supplied  from  factories  within  United 
States  borders. 

Canada  established  a  tariff  some  20  years  ago,  discriminating  between  fully  and  partly-manufactured 
articles,  thus  making  it  an  advantage  to  do  the  finishing  processes  in  Canada,  instead  of  importing  into 
Canada  the  fully  manufactured  article.  That  is  still  going  on.  The  preferential  treatment  we  get  under 
the  Canadian  tariff  in  favour  of  British  imports  helps  the  British  manufacturer  still  to  keep  on  in  Canada 
as  compared  with  the  United  States.  There  are,  however,  other  factors  which  are  also  important  in 
enabling  manufacturers  to  hold  the  trade  from  Paisley  by  sending  partly  'manufactured  goods  to  be 
finished  there.  They  can  now  finish  it  efficiently  and  make  a  good  article  there.  Factories  were  originally 
started  by  foremen  from  Paisley  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  this  article  fit  for  a  sewing  machine,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  factory  superintendent  there  undoubtedly  would  be  that  they  turn  out  a  better  article. 

Threads  from  Paisley  go  to  many  foreign  countries,  not  to  all  European  countries.  There  is  rather 
an  interesting  experience  in  regard  to  Germany.  Somewhere  about  1879  or  1880  there  was  a  high  tariff 
law  enacted  in  Germany — 50  or  60  per  cent.— which  was  sufficiently  high  to  make  imports  practically 
prohibitory.  Two  of  the  large  Paisley  firms  considered  it  worth  their  while  to  investigate  the  conditions 
there,  and  got  so  far  as  looking  over  suitable  sites,  and  obtaining  all  the  data  necessary  for  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  putting  down  a  plant,  and  making  the  thread  for  the  German  market  in  Bavaria. 
The  German  manufacturers  were  very  much  alarmed  at  this,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  hold  which  the 
British  trade  marks  and  brands  had  on  the  German  consumers,  they  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  with 
the  Paisley  factories  established  in  Germany  sharing  the  advantages  of  the  protective  tariff.  Conse- 
quently, they  arranged  with  their  most  important  customers  that  they  should  petition  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  duty,  as  it  was  interfering  with  their  expanse  of  manufacturing  ;  and  instead  of  the 
60  per  csnt.  or  more  duty  which  they  had  then  in  force,  or  which  was  ti  coma  into  force  at  a  later  date, 
it  was  amended,  and  the  duty  was  made  lower  than  before,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  an  object  for  the 
Paisley  manufacturer,  or  any  foreign  manufacturer,  to  come  and  put  down  plant  there  for  manufacturing. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Paisley  manufacturers  abandoned  the  project  of  manufacturing  there.  There 
is  still  a  trade  going  on  with  Germany  now.  A  large  section  of  the  public  will  insist  on  having  the  particular 
brand  they  have  had  years  before.  It  is  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  label. 

In  the  sewing  cotton  trade  this  country  has  the  business  in  other  Colonies.  German  products  go 
to  South  Africa  a  good  deal  now,  but  still  Great  Britain  commands  the  lion's  share  of  the  business.  The 
export  to  the  Colonies,  other  than  Canada,  .is  very  large.  There  are  large  users  in  Australia.  Some  years 
ago  the  consumption  per  head  in  Australia  was  2i  times  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain.  None  of  the  America- 
made  sewing  cotton  finds  its  way  from  America,  or  through  Paisley  by  American  orders  to  the  Colonies. 

R.  &  T.  JACK  &  Co.,  CROSSLEE  MILLS,  JOHNSTONE,  N.B.  ;    Sewing  Spinners,  Yarn  Doublers  and  Thread 
Manufacturers. 

We  are  only  able  to  do  a  home  trade  on  account  of  foreign  tariffs.  736 

MARCUS  ASTLE,  LTD.,  WILNE  WORKS,  NEAR  DERBY;  Cotton  Doublers  and  Gassers 

A  few  years  ago,  say  six,  we  did  a  considerable  trade  with  Italy  in  cotton  thread.     They  are  now  737 

making  this  themselves,  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  has  completely  closed  our  business  with  Italy. 
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WILLIAM  BROWN  &  NEPHEWS,  LTD.,  WORSLEY  MESNES  MILLS,  WIGAN  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 
Formerly  had  big  export  trade  to  Portugal  and  Madagascar,  which  is  now  entirely  stopped  through 
the  heavy  duties  applied  to  those  countries. 

JAMES  FLETCHER,  RKOOK  STREET  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

I  used  to  make  for  Java  ;  now  I  am  unable  to  compete  with  the  Dutch,  who  not  only  pay  lower 
wages,  but  give  Dutch-made  goods  a  preferential  tariff.  These  tariffs  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Java 
trade  unproductive  of  profit,  and  I  had  to  simply  find  some  other  branch,  and  now  I  don't  do  any  Java  trade 
at  all.  I  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  trade  to  preferential  tariffs  and  duties  on  manufactured  goods. 
Give  us  equal  terms  and  we  can  beat  any  country  in  cotton  manufacture.  Don't  wish  to  be  bothered  with 
giving  any  information  to  a  useless  Commission  formed  of  prejudiced  and  unsuitable  people,  and  whose 
report  will  have  no  weight. 

JOHN  SbuTHWORTH  &  SONS,  JUBILEE  AND  BROOKS  MILLS,  CIJTHEROE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Cloths. 

We  do  not  merchant  or  ship  our  goods  ourselves,  so  that  we  only  hear  what  our  customers  tell  us. 
We  know  definitely  that  we  have  lost  for  ever  trade  with  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  United  States 
entirely  through  their  heavy  duties  against  us.  In  fact,  the  only  chance  we  have  is  in  a  novelty  for  the  first 
season's  trade,  and  then  the  different  countries  copy  us,  and  so  we  lost  any  further  trade. 

FIRM  No.  2,200.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Up  to  five  or  six  years  ago  I  did  a  large  business  in  goods  shipped  to  Japan.  I  have  questioned  the 
shippers  as  to  why  this  particular  trade  has  dropped  off,  and  their  information  is  that  the  goods  are  now 
being  made  in  Japan. 

FIRM  No.  2,554.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Very  much,  indeed.  We  have  been  shut  out  from  continuing  a  good  trade  in  various  Continental 
markets.  We  did  these  until  the  raising  of  tariffs.  The  trade  has  been  cut  off  as  though  by  a  knife : — 
France  in  1880  to  1885  ;  Austria  in  1883  to  1887  ;  Italy  in  1890  and  onwards  ;  Hamburg,  &c.,  in  1890  and 
onwards ;  Scandinavia.  On  level  terms  we  have  always  held  our  own. 

J.  K.  SCHOFIELD  &  Co.,  LTD.,  SPRINGFIELD  MILL,  BURY,  LANCS.  j  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Before  the  French  acquired  Madagascar,  we  made  thousands  of  pieces  of  cloth  every  year  for  that 
country;  since  then  we  have  not  made  a  single  piece. 

MARRIAGE   &   PINNOCK,    LTD.,   WITHNELL   MILL,   NEAR   CHOHLEY,   LANCASHIRE;   Cotton    Spinners   and 
Manufacturers. 

The  high  tariff  in  America  allows  them  to  "dump"  cotton  manufactured  goods  into  China  when 
their  own  home  trade  is  slack. 

India  being  our  only  Colonial  market,  and  that  being  a  Crown  Colony,  our  experience  is  limited.  But 
we  are  of  opinion  that  free  trade  should  be  preserved  in  India,  as  between  England  and  India. 

The  same  protective  duties  should  be  applied  in  India  as  against  the  protective  countries  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  apply  in  England,  to  preserve  her  home  trade  from  the  protective  countries  "  dumping." 

A.  S.  ORB  &  Co.,  LTD.,  SCHOOL  LANE  MILL,  NEAR  PRESTON;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 
Japan  and  China  increased  tariffs. 

THE  HARTFORD  MILLS  Co.,  LTD.,  AND  THE  GBEGSON  LANE  MILL  Co.,  LTD.,  GREGSON  LANE,  NEAR  PRESTON  ; 
(PER  ALBERT  SIMPSON,  CHAIRMAN)  ;   Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

The  duty  of  5  per  cent,  levied  upon  English  cotton  goods  imported  into  India  has,  in  fact,  been  paid 
by  the  English  manufacturer.  Before  these  duties  were  levied,  we  exported  the  bulk  of  our  produce  to  India 
When  the  duties  came  into  force,  the  writer  wrote  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  that  the  duties  would  be 
disastrous  to  our  firm.  As  a  result,  we  have  lost  money  on  our  exports  to  India  ever  since,  and  have  gradually 
been  forced  to  abandon  our  trade  with  India. 
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FIRM  No.  3,256.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  used  to  ship  our  goods  to  over  100  different  places,  but  owing  to  high  tariffs,  we 
only  now  ship  to  about  10.  We  find  that  America  and  Germany  are  our  principal  competitors,  and  they  have 
done  us  a  great  deal  of  injury. 

A.  MITCHELL  JR'S  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Dress  Goods  and  Shirtings  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  do  a  large  trade  with  the  prnicipal  European  countries  and  the  United  States  of  America 
in  fine  cotton  goods,  but  it  has  been  steadily  going  down  for  the  last  20  years..  As  soon  as  the  manufacturers 
of  these  countries  learned  how  to  make  the  goods,  their  Governments  assisted  them  by  putting  on  whatever 
tariffs  where  necessary  to  enable  their  own  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  their  own  market. 


A.  J.  GILTON  &  Co.,  18,  ALBERT  SQIAIM:.  MANCHESTER;    Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of   Fancy  Grey  and 
Coloured  Cloths. 

In  recent  years  we  have  felt  mostly  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;   we  did  a  good  trade  with  749 

Cuba,  but  that  is  now  off. 

L.  WHITAKKR  &  SONS,  LTD.,  GRANE  ROAD  MILLS,  HASLINODEN;  Cotton  Waste  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 

For  a  number  of  years  (up  to  and  including  1888)  we  manufactured  large  quantities  of  cloth  that  was  750 

shipped  to  French  Possessions  in  Africa.  They  put  a  stiff  tariff  on  our  goods,  and  then  for  a  time  lagged  ; 
but  we  ultimately  continued  to  ship  goods  there  in  spite  of  this  tariff.  In  1888  and  1889  they  fixed  a  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  on  these  goods,  which  stopped  our  trade  completely.  We  overcame  this  difficulty 
for  a  time  by  shipping  the  goods  to  France,  where  they  were  re-shipped  as  French  goods.  This  only  lasted 
a  very  short  period,  and  for  14  to  15  years  the  business  has  been  dead. 

In  1887  we  made     8/9,000  pieces  of  these  goods. 
„    1888          „       11/12,000 
„    1889  „  3,000 

Since  this  time  we  have  never  made  500  pieces  in  one  year.     The  particulars  given  here  re  tariff  were 
given  to  us  by  the  cloth  agents  in  Manchester. 

FIRM  No.  3,782.     Cotton  Spinners,  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Very  little  of  our  trade  has  been  done  with  protectionist  countries,  as  we  have  found  the  open  markets 

of  the  world  quite  large  enough  to  keep  us  constantly  and  fully  employed.     Such  business  as  we  have  done  ljf\'t 

with  protectionist  countries  has  been  in  specialities,  on  which  the  operations  of  the  tariff  have  been  nil. 
The  only  country  from  which  we  have  experienced  serious  competition  in  our  standard  cloths  is  Holland, 
and  that  principally  in  the  Dutch  Possessions,  where  the  tariff  is  the  same  for  the  metropolis  as  for  foreign 
countries. 

We  have  experienced  no  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  or  British  Possessions,  except  a  little  from 
Holland  in  Burmah,  but  in  regard  to  this  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  : — 

(1)  The  cost  of  building  mills  such  as  ours  would  be  about  £65,000,  of  which  fully  three-quarters,  or 
£48,000,  is  represented  by  iron  and  steelwork.       A  10  per  cent,  development  duty  on  this  would  mean  an 
addition  to  the  cost  of  at  least  £4,800,  or  for  interest  and  depreciation  an  increased  annual  burden  of  at 
least  £48C. 

(2)  The  proposed  duty  on  grain  would   mean  an  increased  cost  of  over  £100  in  our  sizing  department. 

(3)  The  stores  of  all  kinds  used  by  us,  such  as  leather,  manufactured  oils,  &c.,  amounts  to  £5,000 
annually,  and  10  per  cent,  duty  on  this  is  £560. 

(4)  We  pay  about  £5,000  per  annum  to  bleachers,  and  owing  to  the  advanced  cost  of  all  bleaching 
materials,  &c.,  we  cannot  look  to  less  than  a  10  per  cent,  advance,  particularly  as  even  now  the  Bleachers' 
Association  are  losing  money.     This  means  £500  per  annum  extra  for  finishing  expenses. 

(5)  There  would  be  the  increased  wage  Mr.  Chamberlain  promises,  say,  5  per  cent,  on  £19,000-— £950. 
In  all,  therefore,  our  working  expenses  would  be  increased  £2,100  per  annum,  or  if  the  £500  extra  interest 

and  depreciation  had  to  be  added,  £2,600.  The  former  is  10  per  cent,  on  our  share  capital,  the  latter  12J  per 
cent.  Against  this  we  have  very  little  advantage  to  hope  for  from  protection,  as  three-quarters  of  our 
business  is  done  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  Commisssion  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  scheme  whereby  we  may  be  indemnified  for  the 
above  loss,  and  we  humbly  beg  that  we,  too,  may  have  in  addition  some  share  in  the  general  plunder. 

T.  T.  SMITH,  HILL  END,  NEAR  BURNLEY  ;  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

My  business  with  America  and  European  countries,  who  manufacture  cotton  goods,  han  I n  rntirely  752 

done  away  with,  and  is  now  principally  confined  to  India,  China,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Morocco. 

My  principal  Colonial  trade  is  to  India,  and  I  do  not   know   to   what  extent   foreign   Competition 
affects  me. 

FIRM  No.  5,283.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  the  United  States.  7*>Q 

Our  Colonial  trade  has  deceased  enormously  of  late  years,  and  we  should  require  a  preference  of  about 
15  per  cent,  to  prevent  foreigners  dumping  down  their  goods  at  less  than  we  can  supply  them. 

FIRM  No.  2,784.     Lancashire  Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  believe  our  export  trade  suffers  owing  to  the  high  tariffs  of  the  United  States.  754 

FIRM  No.  3,257.     Manufacturers  of  Piques,  Welts,  Diamonds,  Mattings,  Jacquard  Goods,  &c. 

In  every  country  our  business  suffers  a  little  each  year,  but  mostly  so  in  Germany,  France  and  Russia.  755 

In  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  best  goods  in  whites,  owing  to  the  duty  our  vesting  cloth  tr 
is  practically  killed.     In  France  formerly  there  was  a  large  trade  done  here  in  shirt  front  cloths  ;   no> 
is  nothing  done,  and  France  is  exporting  to  England  large  quantities  of   this  cloth  at  a  not  profitable  pnc< 
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to  ourselves,  and  at  a  lower  price  than  they  sell  at  in  France.      With  Russia,  there  was  formerly  done  a  vei'y 
large  trade  in  linen  and  heavy  cottons,  now  the  whole  trade  is  dead. 

In  each  country,  if  there  was  no  tariff,  we  could  secure  the  business  which  has  been  lost  in  a  very 
short  time. 

J.  J.  ASHWORTH,  47,  FAULKNER  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Many  times  in  Australia  and  the  West  Indies.  Cloths  have  been  dumped  there  from  American 
manufactories  under  cost  here,  and,  consequently,  we  lost  the  orders  and  connection. 

Till  three  years  ago  had  a  good  trade  with  a  large  house  in  Melbourne  (Australia).  Since  then  have 
had  many  cable  messages  for  prices,  but  always  received  answer,  the  Americans  would  go  one  better,  and 
I  actually  quoted  the  last  time  20  per  cent,  below  cost  here  to  try  them,  but  an  American  firm,  rather  than 
lose  the  connection,  took  the  order — much  to  my  satisfaction.  They  could  afford  to  do  so,  as  these  goods 
going  to  the  States  pay  40  and  45  per  cent,  duty,  as  portion  of  which  the  American  manufacturer  can  easily 
afford  to  give  away  as  long  as  they  keep  up  the  price  in  their  own  country. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  between  £30,000  and  £40,000  annually  went  to  Kingston  and  Jacmel, 
but  latterly  not  more  than  £5,000  to  £10,000  annually.  This  may  be  from  failing  and  disastrous 
crops  or  otherwise  ;  1  cannot  state  whether  from  foreign  competition  or  not. 

Goods  are  dumped  into  the  Colonies  below  what  they  actually  cost  in  the  country  of  origin  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  home  price ;  and  when  trade  is  good ;  in  America,  for  instance,  I  can  get  then  a  fair  price 
in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

FIRM  No.  4,020.     Lancashire  Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

The  Indian  import  duties  have  affected  us  adversely. 

HECTOR  CHRISTIE,  LTD.,  LANGCLTFFE  MILLS,  SETTLE;  Cotton  Doublers. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  seriously  in  recent  years  from  the  effects  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  America, 
and  from  the  increased  tariffs  in  France  and  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  5,746.    Cotton  Manufacturer. 

Of  course,  to  French  Colonies  in  particular,  where  they  (the  French)  go  in  free,  and  we  don't. 

J.  THOMPSON,  NETHERFIELD  SHED,  NELSON,  LANCS.  ;  Cotton  Manufacturer 
"  Manila  "  tariffs  repeatedly  raised. 

FIRM  No.  6,187.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

The  Madagascar  and  Cuban  tariffs  have  recently  hit  us  hard.  But  even  the  closing  of  these  markets 
leaves  us  others,  so  we  can  continue  our  works  still.  Indeed,  we  do  not  find  these  two  blows,  heavy  as  they 
are,  anything  like  so  serious  as  the  persecuting  legislation  by  the  home  Government  for  which  the  cotton  trade 
trade  alone,  of  non-dangerous  trades,  appears  to  have  been  of  late  years  singled  out.  In  our  opinion  this 
hostile  and  often  unnecessary  legislation — as  distinguished  fiom  that  which  is  necessary — has  done  as  much 
as  foreign  tariffs  to  reduce  this  fine  industry  from  a  condition  of  prosperity  to  one  of  mere  existence  in  this 
country. 

The  bulk  of  our  competition  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  is  felt  by  us  in  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements.  This  competition,  on  even  terms,  would  not  be  so  serious  for  us,  but  it  is  not  on 
even  terms  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

(A)  The  curtailment  of  our  production  already  alluded  to  by  legislative  reduction  of  hours. 

(B)  The  practice  of  English  steamship  combinations  of  carrying  cotton  goods  from  New  York  to  the 
East  via  Liverpool,  at  practically  one-half  the  cost  that  shipping  merchants  buying  our  cloths  in  Manchester 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  same  steamship  companies  for  exactly  similar  goods  from  Liverpool  to  the  same 
ports  in  the  East. 

In  effect  this  is  a  heavy  toll  levied  on  our  goods  as  against  foreign  manufactures.  The  system  of 
deferred  rebate,  by  which  shipping  merchants  in  this  country  are  held  in  bondage  by  steamship  owners,  is 
already  well  known  to  the  Government.  Mills  have  been  working  three  days  a  week  only  since  June,  1903, 
but  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  they  would  have  worked  full  time  had  these  two  difficulties  not  existed, 
notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  of  our  raw  materials. 

EDWARD  SCOTT,  DAWSON  HILL  MILL,  HEYWOOD  ;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Having  been  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Manchester  from  a  boy,  since  1859,  I  have  seen 
great  changes  adverse  to  business.  Undoubtedly,  every  increase  of  tariff  has  resulted  in  a  decrease,  of  business, 
and  in  many  instances  a  complete  loss  of  markets.  Formerly,  the  following  were  considerable  markets 
for  Lancashire  goods  : — Russia,  Italy,  Africa,  Tunis,  Madagascar,  Austria-Hungary,  and  France.  America 
and  ( anada  used  to  be  grand  customers  for  numberless  fancy  and  plain  cloths,  muslins,  calico  prints,  &c. 
At  present  America  takes  only  the  more  expensive  and  fancy  goods,  and  somehow  supplies  largely  the 
Canadian  markets  with  plain  staples. 


Last  year,  an  American  manufacturer  secured  a  six  months'  contract  with  a  Canadian  customer  at 
a  price  impossible  to  an  English  manufacturer,  in  spite  of  a  preferential  tariff.  Is  the  tariff  strictly  enforced 
or  can  it  be  evaded  by  the  American  ?  I  secured  the  contract  in  1902,  but  for  1P03,  although  cotton  was 
then  cheap,  it  was  not  possible  to  trade  the  goods,  except  at  a  very  serious  actual  loss. 

J.  BRAMLEY-MOORE  &  Co.,  LIVERPOOL  ;  Cotton  Merchants. 

The  proportion  of  American,  German  and  Italian  goods  sent  to  Brazil  is  increasing  as  compared  with  763 

English  manufactures.  Our  shipments  of  earthenware  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  both  German  and 
Italian  soft  goods  are  meeting  with  a  larger  sale  all  over  South  America.  This  is  because  of:  (1)  The 
preference  given  by  the  German  and  Italian  population  when  residing  abroad  to  goods  from  their  native 
land  ;  (2)  The  greater  attention  to  detail  and  the  stronger  endeavour  of  the  German  and  Italian  to  conform 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  consumer  ;  (3)  The  disinclination  of  the  English  merchant  abroad  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  German  merchant  in  turning  his  store  almost  into  a  shop,  and  selling  parts  of  packages  ; 
(4)  The  apparent  smaller  margin  of  profit  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  German  and  Italian.  We  do  not  believe 
the  margin  is  actually  less  than  profits  on  English  goods,  but  Germans  and  Italians  obtain  high  prices  for 
a  large  percentage  of  their  production  in  their  own  countries,  and  can  afford  to  sell  cheap  for  export. 

Our  export  trade  in  Lancashire  cotton  goods  to  Brazil  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Brazil  has 
given  every  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  native  mills,  and  their  tariff  has  been  steadily  raised 
until  many  English  goods  cannot  compete  with  the  native  production.  Grey  cloths  are  now  hardly  worthy 
of  attention,  though  some  years  ago  we  shipped  to  Brazil  of  one  cloth  alone  close  on  £30,000  value  in 
12  months. 

English  white  goods  are  being  gradually  elbowed  out  by  native  makes  and  prints  and  woven  coloured 
goods  are  also  engaging  the  attention  of  native  manufacturers.  The  goods  requiring  more  skilled  labour  to 
produce,  such  as  "  jacquard  "  goods,  fancy  stripes,  mercerised  effects,  and  fancy  Bradford  goods  are  those 
which  English  producers  will  rind  most  profitable  to  manufacture  for  Brazilian  markets  in  the  future. 
Hessian  for  coffee  bagging  (a  large  requirement)  is  supplied  by  native  mills,  as  also  are  blankets. 

Our  experience  of  late  as  regards  exports  to  Brazil,  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  high  customs 
duties  and  the  system  of  levying  same,  together  with  the  fines  for  many  unintentional  errors  in  declarations, 
weights,  &c.,  have  not  tended  to  facilitate  matters. 

As  a  means  of  revenue  and  a  protection  to  native  industry,  the  desired  result  is  no  doubt  attained  ; 
but  as  a  sequence,  in  the  case  of  grey  cloths  alone,  Brazil  has  been  able  to  curtail  the  Lancashire  production 
very  appreciably  by  her  high  tariffs,  for  the  reduction  of  which  we  appear  to  have  nothing  to  offer  in  recipro- 
cation. 

A.  CARUS  &  SONS,  ATLANTIC  MILL,  BLACKBURN  ;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Indian  competition  has  destroyed  our  coarse  trade.  764 

FIRM  No.  6,260.     Manchester  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Handkerchiefs. 

Trade  suffered  through  the  McKinley  Tariff  in  America  on  all  cotton  goods.     America,  is  undoubtedly  7ft£ 

selling  cotton  in  large  quantities  to  Canada  ;    we  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  ' " 

FIRM  No.  10,427.     Cotton  Merchants. 

We  find  an  increasing  demand  for  foreign-made  goods  of  a  cheaper  kind  than  is  now  manufactured  766 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  can  be  imported  into  Mauritius  and  Seychelles  at  lower  rates  of  freight  from 
the  Continent  and  United  States,  than  from  similar  goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  South  Africa, 
under  the  rebate  tariff,  British  made  goods  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  foreign  make,  but  against  that, 
freights  are  lower  from  the  Continent  and  United  States  than  from  Great  Britain  to  South  Africa. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  aware  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  exported  as  of  British 
manufacture  have  really  been  made  abroad.  The  recent  Customs  regulation  requiring  place  of  origin  to  be 
declared  at  the  time  of  clearing  (shipment)  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  exporters  and  shipping 
agents  have  no  power  to  compel  suppliers  to  give  this  information.  If  this  regulation  was  made  more 
stringent,  we  are  of  opinion  it  would  disclose  that  the  exports  of  British-made  goods  have  decreased,  and  not 
increased,  as  the  statistics  show. 

Previous  to  the  French  protectorate  over  Madagascar,  we  exported  largely  to  that  market,  but  it  ia 
now  almost  closed  owing  to  the  French  preferential  tariff.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  lost  all  our 
imports  of  produce  from  that  island.  Before  the  French  raised  the  Customs  duties  in  Reunion  for 
protective  purposes,  we  also  exported  largely  to  that  island,  while  now  our  shipments  are  almost  nil. 

WILLIAM  BOWER  &  SON,  42,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  ;    Cotton  Merchants. 

A  business  which  we  could  develop,  namely,  that  of  exporting  cotton  cotton  from  Liverpool  to  Havre, 

is  practically  closed  to  us,  owing  to  the  duty  of  3.60  francs  per  100  kilos,  which  is  exacted  there  from  all  cotton  767 

coming  from  any  port  except  a  port  in  the  country  in  which  the  cotton  is  grown. 

FIRM  No.  4,075.     Calico  Printers,  Dyers,  Finishers,  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  do  a  large   trade  with  Italy,  United  States,  Mexico,  Russia,  France   and  her  Possessions  -go 

(including  Algeria,  Madagascar  and  Tunis),  Portugal,  Spain,  Austria,  and  foreign  West  Africa  and  West 
Indies,  most  of  which,  and,  in  some  cases  all,  has  disappeared. 
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GERMANY.— The  proposed  tariff,  which  represents  an  increase  duty  varying  up  to  80  per  cent.,  will 
destroy  our  business  if  passed. 

NORTH  PERSIA.— Russia  has  driven  British  trade  out  of  this  market  through  bounties,  subsidies, 
and  rebates. 

CUBA. — The  American  reciprocity  treaty  increases  the  preference  to  United  States  prints  from  25 
per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  our  trade  will  consequently  disappear. 

PHILIPPINES. — Our  trade  is  suffering  through  similar  preference  shown  to  American  goods. 

CANADA. — Notwithstanding  the  12£  per  cent,  in  our  favour,  the  United  States  printers  compete 
successfully  against  us,  and  have  largely  increased  their  business,  but  chiefly  through  dumping. 

AUSTRALIA. — We  used  to  have  a  monopoly,  but  latterly  the  United  States  have  commenced  dumping, 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  and  are  seriously  competing  with  us  this  season. 

LEVANT  AND  EGYIT.— We  had  almcst  the  cntiie  tiade,  but  the  Italians  are  competing  successfully 
with  us  through  cheap  freights  and  cheaper  labour. 

INDIA. — Practically  we  have  the  entire  control,  but  the  Italians  and  Germans  are  making  efforts  to 
get  in. 

WEST  INDIES. — This  trade  has  been  practically  lost  through  the  United  States  dumping. 

FIRM  No.  10,021.     Cotton  Merchants. 

We  estimate  our  loss  in  cur  annual  turnover  through  the  operation  of  prohibitive  tariffs  in  Italy, 
Austria,  France  and  her  Colonies,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  United  States  of  America,  at  about  £200,000. 
Were  it  not  for  the  hostile  tariffs,  we  should  now  be  doing,  at  least,  £100,000  to  £200,000  more.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  as  much  as  previously,  owing  to  the  increased  production  in  the  respective 
countries. 

We  instance  Holland,  in  which  country  production  of  textiles  has  increased  largely,  and  yet  we 
(England)  have  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  our  exports  to  that  country,  but  have  increased  them,  as 
per  figures  below,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

1871-1875         . .          . .       Average  for  5  years      46,000,000      yards  annually 

1876-1880         ....  "  47,000,000 

1881-1885         ..          ..  40,000,000 

1886-1890         ....  ,  42,000,000 

1891-1895         ..          ..  53,000,000 

1896-1900         ..          ..  60,000,000 

1901-1903         ..          ..  for  3  years      52,000,000 

This  shows  that,  although  production  has  largely  increased  in  Holland  during  the  last  30  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  our  exports  to  that  country  notwithstanding  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  textiles. 

FIRM  No.  4,780.    Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  are  advised  that  the  German  competition  is  the  stronger,  and  that  we  sometimes  lose  indents 
from  shippers,  which  go  to  Germany  instead  of  finding  their  way  here. 

FIRM  No.  3,407.    Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Yes ;  with  the  Continental  countries,  and  with  America,  and  with  our  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  4,289.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  formerly  sent  goods  in  large  quantities  (Union  damasks)  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  be  used 
there  for  clothing  the  natives  for  loin  cloths,  but  since  France  levied  a  tariff  in  this  class  of  goods  and  supplied 
them  with  her  own  manufactures,  we  cannot  now  supply  a  single  piece.  We  have  not  made  a  piece  of  damask 
for  that  market  since.  This  also  applies  to  the  Colonies  generally  except  Canada. 

Formerly  we  did  a  larger  business  with  the  United  States,  but  since  the  McKinley  tariff  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  any  business  whatever  there,  on  that  account. 

French  and  Gei  man  manufacturers  make  inroads  on  our  markets  everywhere,  excepting  in  Canadc. 
where  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  favoured  tariff.  We  are  debarred  *i-om  doing  business  with  all^the 
Continental  countries. 

LOWTHIAN  DRAKE  &  Co.,  15,  AYTOUN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Dress  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has,  undoubtedly,  suffered  from  ever  increasing  tariffs  that  have  been  put  on.  In 
every  period  or  decade  the  tariffs  have  been  made  more  protected,  that  whereas  for  a  certain  time  we  were 
able  to  sell  certain  goods  to  foreign  countries,  they  have  by  increased  tariffs  prohibited  the  sale  of  such 
goods. 

It  is  only  when  we  can  produce  novelty  goods,  which  they  are  not  making  themselves,  we  are 
able  to  sell  to  those  countries,  which  eventually  they  themselves  manufacture,  and  again  prohibit  cur  goods 
by  their  tariffs. 

MACBEAN  &  RIDGE  BEEDLE,  166.  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  Cotton  Merchants. 

The  foreign  tariffs  with  which  we  come  into  contact  air  intensely  prejudicial,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  elevated  rates  of  duty,  but  also  in  some  cases  on  account  of  the  (apparently  intentionally  aggressive 
intricacy  of  the  method  of  taxing  our  goods. 


FIRM  No.  10,041.     Cotton  Merchants. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  to  British-made  goods  in  our  export  trade  is  not  increasing,  aa  our  775 

markets  get  their  foreign  goods  from  abroad.  Of  course,  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  of  America 
now  supply  a  great  many  goods,  of  which  England  previously  held  the  monopoly.  Our  markets  are  such 
as  impose  duties  for  revenue,  not  for  protection.  They  do  not  discriminate  against  British  manufactured 
goods, 

Our  chief  cxpcrifinv  is  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Trade  there  is  frequently  disturbed  by  tho 
constant  raising  and  lowering  of  duties,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  apt  to  over-buy  itaelf  one  year 
and  tinder-buy  another  year.  Occasionally,  Colombia  levies  export  duties  up  to  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on 
produce  and  bullion,  but  these  do  not  stop  exports,  though  they  naturally  injure  the  agricultural  and  mining 
interests,  and  contribute  to  the  general  uncertainty  and  disturbance  of  trade. 

The  chief  fact  likely  to  interest  you  is  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a  tariff  war  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  latter  imposed  extra  duties  on  Colombian  coffee  and  hides,  with 
the  result  that  for  a  time  a  large  quantity  of  Colombian  exports  were  deviated  to  Europe.  But  the  United 
States  of  America  soon  took  off  the  extra  duties  and  recovered  the  lost  trade. 

Our  exports  to  British  Colonies  are  quite  a  recent  addition  to  our  trade. 

MARRIAGES,  LTD.,  HAVELOCK  MILL,  BLACKBURN;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

776 

We  have  not  experienced  any  competition  with  regard  to  cotton  manufactures  in  India  as  yet.  But 
there  is  every  probability  of  that  market  being  attacked  in  the  immediate  future.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  should  exist  absolute  free  trade  as  between  England  and  India,  but  that  the  imports  from  highly 
protected  countries  into  India  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  import  tariff  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  on 
the  imports  from  these  highly  protected  countries  into  England. 

FIRM  No.  5,319.     Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Cloth  for  all  Indian  Markets. 

777 

The  only  competition  I  suffer  from  is  in  a  rough  and  low  class  dhootie  made  by  the  natives  of  India 

out  of  their  own  low  class  cotton.  If  American  cotton  (which  I  use)  is  dear,  then  these  low  class  goods  are 
made  cheaper  by  tho  natives  out  of  their  own  cotton.  There  is  no  other  competition  except  from 
our  competitors  in  Lancashire. 


JOHN  SLYMAN,  35,  GEOROE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

Very  materially  as  regards 
of  what  it  was  in  1860  and  1870. 


Very  materially  as  regards  the  United  States  of  America.     Our  trade  is  only  about  a  twentieth  part  77o 


FORBES  &  Co.,  77,  FOUNTAIN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Fancy  Cotton  Dress  Manufacturers. 

77Q 

But  for  the  excessive  tariffs  we  could  do  a  much  larger  trade  with  the  Continent,  particularly  France 
and  Portugal. 

We  do  not  deal  with  the  Colonies  direct,  but  sell  through  London  houses,  such  as  D.  &  W.  Murray, 
Ltd. ;  Largood,  Son  &  Ewen ;  Beath,  Schiers  &  Co. 

Rioo  BROTHERS,  BLEAKLOW  MILL,  TOTTINGTON,  NEAB  BURY  ;   Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

780 

Who  could  export  cotton  sheeting."  to  New  York  ?  But  they  send  them  here  free.  An  iniquitous 
injustice.  Tax  them  as  they  tax  you.  The  writer  and  his  brother  have  had  44  years'  experience  in  the 
cotton  trade  ;  my  father  60  years. 

SAM  H.  WALTON,  ALEXANDER  SHED,  SKIPTON;  Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturer.  781 

In  Europe,  South  America  and  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  10,080.     Exporters  of  Yarn  to  South  America  and  Tasmania. 

Free  trade  is  only  fair  trade  where  other  nations  give  you  the  same  privileges  as  you  grant  them'  IO6 

Formerly,  when  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Brazil,  I  found  the  importation  of  all  cotton  goods  fell  away  to  an 
alarming  extent  directly  Brazilian  cotton  mills  began  to  operate.  This,  of  course,  was  owing  to  the  heavy 
duty  on  imported  cottons,  such  as  prints,  greys,  sheetings,  &e.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  away  in  yarn  shipments  owing  to  ability  to  purchase  cheaper  locally. 

FIRM  No.  10,080.     Exporters  of  Manchester  Piece  Goods  and  Grey  Yarn  to  Singapore  and  Penang. 

The  percentage  of  goods  imported  by  us  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  considerably  less 

than  it  was  10  or  even  5  years  ago.     The  reason  is  that  Continental  markets  which  used  to  draw  their  supplies  783 

of  Straits  produce  from  London  are  now  supplied  direct  from  the  Straits.  There  is  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  value  of  Manchester  goods  sent  abroad  as  compared  with  10  or  15  years  ago,  owing  to  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  by  the  French  authorities  on  goods  imported  from  Singapore,  as  compared  with  direct  shipments 
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from  France,  or  even  from  this  country.  As  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  in  raw  materials  and  not  in 
manufactured  articles,  we  have  no  opportunities  of  judging  what  effect  customs  regulations  and  tariffs  have 
on  trade. 

PATERSON  AND  SIMONS,  39,  LIME  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.,  AND  PATERSON,  SIMONS  &  Co.,  OF  SINGAPORE  AND 
PENANO  ;   Exporters  of  Manchester  goods. 

Until  about  11  years  ago  we  did  a  large  business  in  Manchester  goods  from  Singapore  to  Saigon,  but 
by  degrees  the  French  Government  increased  the  duties  until  the  trade  in  supers  and  other  Manchester  goods 
was  completely  killed.  We  regret  to  say ,  although  we  have  applied  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
we  cannot  give  you  the  exact  dates  or  the  steps  by  which  the  duties  were  raised  until  the  point  was  reached 
where  British  goods  were  killed  off. 
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PEREIRA  DE  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBTJRY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  Dealing  in  Fancy  Cottons, 
Linen  Drills,  Elastic  Web,  Serges  and  Cloth,  &c. 

We  have  of  late  years  bought  far  less  in  proportion  abroad  than  formerly ;  the  chief  reason  being 
the  tendency  of  our  buyers  in  Brazil  to  send  their  orders  to  German  houses  for  German  goods,  and  to  French 
commission  houses  for  French  goods  far  more  than  was  formerly  the  case.  We  also  have  not  tried  to  push 
German  samples  and  take  orders  on  them  latterly  for  the  reason  that  we  found  the  Germans  only  utilised 
our  orders  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  our  Brazilian  customers.  Elastic  webs  go  more  largely 
from  Germany  now,  because  our  makers  would  not  make  cheaper  webs  of  the  same  appearance. 

In  Portugal  high  protective  duties  have  quite  killed  the  importation  of  various  English  commodities 
and  fostered  the  establishment  of  local  factories,  e.g.,  cotton  textiles.  In  Brazil  the  high  duties  have  not 
had  much  effect  in  keeping  out  English  goods,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  intelligent  labour  to  make  local 
factories  succeed  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  also  because  the  towns  are  widely  separated  and  there  is 
no  real  inter-communication  by  land.  Cotton  spinning,  while  successful,  has  done  no  more  than  supply 
the  increase  in  consumption. 

High  duties  are  not  necessarily  any  protection  to  local  industry  or  bar  to  British  imports,  if  all  foreign 
countries  are  on  the  same  footing.  A  country  in  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  stage  of  development 
does  not  start  industries,  no  matter  how  high  the  duties  are.  There  come  a  stage,  however,  when  population 
gets  thicker  and  local  industries  start,  and  then  much  turns  on  the  attitude  of  the  native  legislature  towards 
customs  duties  and  revenue.  In  a  country  like  Brazil,  there  are  instances  enough  of  the  Government 
imposing  special  taxation  on  native  factories  for  fear  of  loss  of  customs  revenue  if  the  local  production  were  a 
success.  As  long  as  that  attitude  lasts  the  high  tariff  has  little  effect,  though  it  may  become  dangerously 
operative  for  protection  in  a  moment  if  the  Government  change  their  mind  and  allow  local  factories  the 
full  benefit  of  the  duties. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  Brazilian  market  is  that  while  it  is  obvious  that  a  high  tariff  ought  to  stimulate 
the  purchase  of  high  quality  goods  made  to  last  double  as  long  and  only  pay  duty  once,  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  Brazilian  buyer  not  only  does  not  act  on  this,  but  makes  him  buy  rubbish  and  pay  as  high  a  duty 
on  it  as  if  he  bought  the  best.  One  very  bad  result  of  the  high  tariff  is  that  in  many  cases  a  common  and 
heavy  article  pays  higher  duties  than  a  far  better  one,  and,  as  the  local  cost  is  more,  the  ignorant  buyer  is 
actually  deluded  into  preferring  the  inferior  quality. 

We  now  ship  more  semi-manufactured  goods,  as  is  inevitable,  and  natural,  as  long  as  Brazil  has  a 
tariff  which,  as  a  rule,  lets  semi-manufactrured  goods  through  far  cheaper  than  if  they  were  fully  manu- 
factured. The  change  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  Brazil's  fiscal  policy,  but  to  the  gradual  increase  in  certain 
local  manufactures,  which  increase  will  continue  unless  the  duties  are  diminished  or  removed,  in  which  case 
probably  the  local  factories  would  be  ruined,  we,  as  merchants,  would  suffer  from  heavy  bad  debts,  and  the 
English  manufacturer  would  sell  fully  manufactured  goods  instead  of  semi-manufactured  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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FIRM  No.  10,453.     Merchants  dealing  in  Cotton,  Linen  and  Woollen  Goods. 

In  former  years  our  chief  export  was  to  the  Continent. — Holland,  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia.  All 
this  has  considerably  decreased,  and  in  many  instances  has  entirely  vanished  through  continually  increasing 
duties  on  British-made  goods.  Our  trade  has  decidedly  diminished  with  countries  protected  by  customs, 
tariffs,  &c.,  and  other  outlets  had  to  be  sought. 
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FIRM  No.  10,060.     Merchants  dealing  in  Cotton  Dress  Goods  and  Webbings. 

I  cannot  call  to  my  mind  any  instances  of  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  foreign  tariffs,  except 
the  abnormal  duties  imposed  by  the  Russian  and  United  States  Governments.  The  customs  regulations 
and  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  do  not  hinder  my  exportations  at  all. 
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WM.  AYKROYD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  OAKWOOD  DYE  WORKS,  BRADFORD,  YORKS  ;  Dyers  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Several  years  ago  we  dyed  from  4,000  to  6,000  pieces  per  week  of  36-inch  cotton  goods,  80  yards  long 
weighing  22  to  24  Ibs.,  for  the  States,  but  owing  to  high  protective  tariffs  we  do  not  dye  at  the  present  time 
one  yard  a  week.  Mercerised  yarns  have  about  3d.  per  Ib.  duty  to  pay  for  the.States,  and  the  trade  is  slowly 
leaving  us  as  they  get  more  proficient,  whereas  we  should  have  maintained  our  trade  for  many  years  longer. 


JOHN  BAYNES,  CICELY  BRIDGE  MILL,  BLACKBURN  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

Lost  our  plain  calico  trade  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  and  their  Colonies  and  790 

Dependencies. 

Am  satisfied  as  to  the  Colonies  ;   Continental  and  American  are  doing  good  business  there  now. 

We  have  entirely  lost  the  trade  we  had  with  the  countries  of  North  Europe — Germany  now  has  this. 
We  have  lost  a  trade  with  Roumania — Italy  has  this  now.  Since  1892,  we  have  lost  a  trade  we  had  with 
Algiers  ;  this  trade  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Manchester  merchants,  but  with  the  raising  of  the  French 
tariff  they  have  been  forced  to  buy  from  the  French  makers.  We  are  feeling  competition  from  America  in 
South  Australian  trade. 

In  fact,  30  years  ago,  we  did  a  trade  with  all  the  highly  protected  countries  in  plain  calicoes  :  this 
is  entirely  killed  now.  Some  of  the  fancy  calicoes  we  make  to-day  may  go  to  those  highly  protected 
countries,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  if  it  is  so. 

SHORTER  &  Co.,  SUFFOLK  HOUSE,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  E.C.  ;   Importers  of  Cotton,  Exporters  of  all 
kinds  of  Manufactured  Goods  to  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Turks  Islands  and  Jamaica. 

There  has  been  very  little  variation  during  the  last  15  years,  but  previous  to  that  time  we  used  to  791 

export  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  goods,  printed  calicoes,  white  and  grey  cotton,  &c.,  which  are  now  almost 
entirely  imported  from  the  United  States  instead  of  Great  Britain.  Manchester  can  still  supply  calicoes 
at  from  lid  to  2Jd.  per  yard  better  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  at  those  low  figures.  We 
consider  that  the  United  States  obtained  their  first  footing  by  supplying  pure  calicoes,  whilst  our  manufac- 
turers insisted  upon  making  "  filled  "  cottons. 

FIRM  No.  C  1,608.     Manchester  Cotton  Merchants. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  have  792 

practically  shut  out  all  British  plain  calicoes.  It  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  instances  that  have  come 
under  one's  notice  in  one's  business  experience,  but  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the  moment  to  consider  what 
action  France  has  taken.  Take  Algeria  ;  formerly  a  very  large  business  was  done  in  Lancashire-made  goods, 
but  now  this  is  all  lost.  The  trade  was  built  up  on  Lancashire-made  goods,  and  when  the  duty  was  raised 
so  as  to  exclude  Lancashire  goods,  the  merchants  in  Manchester  retained  their  business  by  establishing  a 
buying  agency  in  France.  They  are  now  supplying  the  same  customers  that  we  formerly  had  with  French- 
made  cloths  instead  of  ours. 

JOHN  HARQBEAVES  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BRIDGE  END  MILLS,  WHITWORTH,  NEAR  ROCHDALE;  Manufacturers  of 
Grey  Calico  Goods. 

We  have  suffered  severely  in  Madagascar  from  the  tariff  imposed  by  France  on  goods  imported  into  7Q<? 

that  country,  our  exports  to  that  island  having  been  entirely  cut  off  owing  to  the  high  tariff.  We  have  also 
felt  the  effects  of  tariffs  in  the  Brazils. 

J.  &  J.  ASHTON,  NEWTON  MOOR  MILLS,  HYDE;  Manufacturers  of  Plain  Calicoes. 

Our  cloth  is  sold  to  Manchester  merchants  ;  I  cannot  say  what  happens  to  it  afterwards.    Undoubtedly,  7Q4 

foreign  competition  has  affected  our  markets  abroad,  but  has  only  touched  us  indirectly,  and  we  cannot  say 
to  what  extent.  I  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully  manufactured  articles  to 
the  natural  advantage  that  America  has  over  this  country  in  the  saving  (on  cotton)  of  carriage,  freight, 
brokerage,  commissions,  and  middlemen  generally,  which  all  add  to  the  cost  of  production  and  are  chargeable 
upon  the  gross  weight  imported,  one-tenth  of  which  is  lost  in  the  first  operation,  and  a  large  percentage  is 
subsequent  processes. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAMSON,  91,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON  ;   Calico,  Flannel,  Linen,  Dress  Fabric  Merchant. 

Foreign  tariffs,  combined  with  heavy  cost  of  transit  of  drapery  goods,  render  futile  any  attempt  to  do 

any  increased  trade  abroad.     Our  trade  is  done  mainly  through  advertisements  in  the  Press,  and  there  is  no  «"O 

reason  why  we  should  not  advertise  in  foreign  papers,  and  so  largely  extend  our  trade  abroad  beyond  the 
prohibitive  tariffs  and  heavy  cost  of  transit. 

FIRM  No.  5,380.     Calico  Finishers. 

Cuba  has  been  collared  by  the  United    States.     Manila  has  been  collared   by  the   United  States'  ygg 

We  cannot  ship  goods  to  United  States  of  America  at  all. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  is  that  nearly  every  foreign  market  is  being  slowly  closed  by  reason  of 
prohibitive  tariffs. 

Colonial  trade  is  principally  woollen. 

FIRM  No.  6,238.    Calico  and  Cretonne  Printers. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.— At  one  time  a  flourishing  branch  of  the  business,  which  used  to  justify  797 

employment  of  an  agent.  Since  high  tariffs  were  put  on  only  small  quantities  of  our  best  class  of  production 
can  find  any  market  in  that  country,  when  we  also  find  competition  from  the  cheaper  productions  of 
Continental  firms. 

FRANCE. — Tending  in  the  same  direction,  the  volume  of  business  is  not  one  quarter  of  what  it  was 
20  years  ago.  Price  due  to  tariffs  principal  obstacle. 

GERMANY. — Trade  gone  altogether  within  the  last  five  years. 
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FIRM  No.  3,489.     Cotton  Dyers  and  Printers. 

AMERICA. — Our  trade  with  America  has  suffered  a  very  considerable  falling  off  owing  to  the  present 
high  tariff,  and  we  do  not  see  how  this  decline  is  to  be  arrested  unless  through  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Our 
agent  in  America,  an  extremely  capable  man,  wrote  us  a  short  time  ago  that  he  was  afraid  that  our  trade 
must  constantly  diminish  under  present  conditions;  in  fact,  that  it  might  disappear  altogether. 

FRANCE. — Our  business  with  France  has  been  on  the  decline  ever  since  the  last  Meline  tariff.  It  hit 
all  exporters  of  our  class  of  goods  extremely  hard,  and  cannot  but  result  in  a  diminishing  trade. 

GERMANY. — The  present  German  tariff  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  any  development  of  trade  there. 
An  increased  tariff  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  absolutely  fatal. 

OTHEB  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES.— Our  experience  is  that  the  tariffs  of  the  other  principal  European 
countries  are  all  so  high  that  a  limited  trade  only  can  be  done  in  high-class  specialities,  staple  makes  being 
practically  shut  out.  Business  in  consequence  becomes  increasingly  difficult  each  year,  and  a  development 
of  trade  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Bussia,  with  a  tariff  of  roughly  110  per  cent.,  is  a  closed  market  althogeter. 

They  are  making  inroads  all  the  time  into  our  Colonial  and  other  markets. 


COLES,  SON  &  Co.,  3,  NEW  STREET,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON  ; 
Goods. 


Printers  and  Importers  of  Cotton  and    Silk 


With  the  United  States  up  to  1880,  we  did  a  fair  business  in  manipulated  silk  piece  goods  of  Eastern 
make — since  then  it  has  been  killed  by  duties. 

With  our  Colonies  the  same  result  has  occured  from  same  causes  as  have  affected  our  home  trade. 
Conditions  have  improved  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Cape  and  Canada  in  the  last  three  years. 

With'  France,  our  exchange  of  business  has  been  adversely  affected  in  the  past  ten  years  by  duty. 
With  Germany,  business  is  increasing.  With  other  Continental  States  it  has  ceased. 

Our  experience  is  that  our  markets»are  first  captured  by  goods  being  sold  below  a  fair  profit  and  that 
when  the  market  is  secured  a  profit  is  made  by  depreciation  of  quality.  As  importers,  we  find  that  a  dead 
set  is  being  made  on  certain  articles  of  Eastern  produce  that  have  been  well  handled  in  the  past  by  British 
firms.  The  procedure  is  simple  :  the  invading  parties  first  disorganise  the  trade  by  bidding  for  everything 
at  much  higher  prices  than  we  have  paid  and  accepting  goods  not  up  to  our  standards,  shutting  us  out  of  the 
markets  and  then  trading  direct  with  our  customers,  the  result  being  in  the  end  to  ruin  the  industry,  to  our 
loss  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  not  to  their  gain,  unless  it  be  by  enlargement  of  their  freights  on  their  ships ; 
50  per  cent,  duty  would  enable  us  to  meet  all  this  easily. 

FIRM  No.  4,204.     Dyed  and  Printed  Cotton  Merchants. 

Our  export  with  France  of  articles  sold  to  the  French  home  trade  has  suffered  considerably  through 
the  increased  French  tariff,  especially  through  the  last  Meline  tariff.  We  used  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  dyed 
and  printed  goods  in  Paris  and  did  a  large  trade,  .but  owing  to  the  increased  tariffs,  we  had  to  discontinue 
keeping  stock  there,  and  the  trade  has  dropped  to  almost  nothing. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  was  a  very  large  and  prosperous  one,  but  when  the  McKinley 
tariff  came  into  force,  our  trade  with  that  country  dropped  95  per  cent.,  so  that  practically  at  the  present 
time  we  have  hardly  any  trade  there  at  all,  and  we  consequently  gave  up  our  agent  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 

As  regards  our  trade  with  Germany,  which  at  the  present  time  is  a  considerable  one,  we  are  afraid 
that  if  the  proposed  increased  duties  come  into  force,  our  trade  with  that  country  will  suffer  greatly  if  not 
altogether  cease.  On  dyed  cotton  goods  we  export  there,  the  present  duties  average  about  32  per  cent,  and 
on  printed  cotton  goods  about  36  per  cent.  ;  these  duties  under  the  new  proposed  tariff  will  be  increased 
about  60  per  cent.,  which  we  fear  will  make  any  trade  impossible. 

We  shall  be  in  the  same  position  with  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  if  these  countries 
raise  their  duties  in  consequence  of  Germany's  action. 

FIRM  No.  10,487.  Merchants  Dealing  in  Cotton  Yarns,  Cotton  Grey,  White,  Printed  Fabric  and  Dyed  Goods. 

Ponchos  and  wool  rugs  and  blankets  are  now  largely  made  in  South  America,  and  have  generally 
supplanted  the  goods  which  were  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  exported  to  Brazils,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  &c. 

Turkey  and  Alizarine  red-dyed  cotton  yarns,  produced  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  are  competing 
strongly  in  India  against  the  old  business  of  Turkey  red  dyers  in  Lancashire  and  Scotland. 

Certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods  made  in  Italy  compete  strongly  against  English  manufactures  in  the 
South  American  markets. 

The  policy  of  our  chief  foreign  markets,  viz.,  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  is  to  protect  native  industries 
and  manufactures  as  carefully  as  possible,  but  up  to  tho  ps-csent  time  there  have  been  been  no  developments 
of  any  consequence  in  cotton  goods,  nor  is  it  likely  local  trades  can  for  many  years  interfere  with  the  con- 
sumption of  the  goods  they  now  import.  The  danger  to  English  trade  lies  in  German  and  Italian  competition 
in  textiles. 

FIRM  No.  2,484.     Cotton  Polishers  and  Dyers. 

We  were  once  the  largest  dyers  of  black  silk  in  the  countiy.  This  was  killed  by  the  French  Treaty 
and  we  are  no  longer  in  the  trade.  We  were  also  plush  dycis  and  finuhers.  Thi&  was  killed  by  the  McKinley 
tariff.  Our  French  trade  in  polished  yarns  was  killed  some  years  ago,  and  we  have  only  the  home  market 
left  to  us,  and  this  is  being  slowly  ftifled  by  the  Germans. 

Germany  has  made  great  inroads  into  our  trade  of  polished  yarns,  owing  to  the  low  prices  they  take 
and  making  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  production. 


CHARLES  ASHWORTH,  34,  PRINCESS  STREET,  MANCHESTKR;  (Jotton  and  Woollen  Merchant. 

It  is.  certainly,  a  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  goods  made  in  Holland  are  causing  a  reduction  in  the  export  803 

of  similar  goods,  from  England  to  Java.  A  great  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cost  of  bleaching  and  finishing 
is  cheaper  in  Holland  than  here.  If  the  Dutch  Colonies  did  not  give  us  the  same  tariffs  as  in  the  ir  OHM  horns 
shipment,  we  could  not  compete  with  them.  Therefore,  do  not  give  preferential  treatment  to  our  Colonies, 
or  they  (the  Dutch)  will  most  likely  retaliate  and  do  the  same  by  their  Colonies. 

WILLIAM  Cox  &  SONS,  OAK  MILL,  COLNE,  LANCASHIRE  ;    Plain  and  Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Germany  and  Italy,  also  Austria,  are  our  keenest  competitors  as  makers  of  coloured  goods.     Working  804 

10  hours  per  week  longer  and  paying  less  in  wages,  they  touch  all  our  markets— home,  foreign  and  colonial. 

J.  &  A.  STOTT,   10,  FAULKNER  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Goods,  Ticks, 
Verandah  Cloths  for  Awnings,  &c. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  and  South  American  States. — Similar  goods  to  our  own  are  imported  into  London  805 

very  largely  from  Belgium,  &c..  and  then  re-shipped  to  the  various  Colonies. 

URMSTON  &  ECKERSALL,  PHO-.NIX  MILL,  NEAR  BOLTON  ;  Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Colonies  and  French  Congo. — We  have  lest  a  large  Spanish  and  Manilla  trade  in  806 

the  last  six  or  seven  years.  There  used  to  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  24  yards  (black  and 
white,  red  and  white,  and  good  check  colours)  come  into  Manchester  every  month  ;  now  we  never  see  a  piece, 
and  have  never  been  asked  to  quote  them  for  years  ;  cannot  say  whether  any  other  country  makes  them, 
or  whether  Spain  is  making  for  her  own,  and  protecting  her  own  industry  ;  they  suddenly  raised  a  big  tariff 
against  us. 

At  the  present  time  Portugal  is  doing  a  similar  thing  and  sending  nothing  to  us  but  a  small  quantity 
of  something  which  she  cannot  supply  in  time. 

T.  MIDDLETON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  SPRINGFIELD  MILLS,  ADLJNOTON,  LANGS,  ;   Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

United  States  of  America  in   1867-1868    cut    off    25  per  cent,  of  our  then  production.     Canada  807 

in  1878-1881  cut  off  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  our  then  production. 

South  America. — The  changes  and  variations  of  1871-82-83,  hampered  us  greatly  ;  finally  gave  the 
trade  up  as  a  direct  trade,  rinding  the  South  American  Government  subsidised  the  employment  of  weaving 
machinery  and  continental  countries,  Italy  and  Germany,  subsidised  their  shipping  lines  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  freight  was  rendered  much  cheaper  than  British,  amounting  to  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost 
of  goods  delivered. 

Spain  and  Spanish  Colonies.  1879-83. — The  tariff  here  was  increased  gradually  from  about  10  to 
70  per  cent,  or  over  and  closed  our  trade  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  our  production.  The  tariff 
gradually  increased  whilst  the  Spanish  manufacturing  districts  in  Barcelona,  &c.,  were  getting  established, 
and,  when  complete,  a  tariff  was  put  on  that  cut  us  out  entirely  and  until  the  Spanish-American  war  we  had 
no  business,  and  since  that  event  it  has  been  very  small  and  fitful.  The  Philippines  is  such  an  excellent 
market  for  all  kinds  of  cottons  that  no  doubt  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany  had  their  attention 
fixed  on  that  Colony  ;  thence  the  great  jealousy  between  the  two  at  the  time  of  the  war.  Great  Britain 
standing  looking  on.  Spain,  when  she  had  the  Philippines,  dumped  her  surplus  productions  in  our  Burmese 
and  Singapore  markets. 

Portugal  and  Portuguese  Colonies. — Up  to  about  1881,  we  had  a  steady,  regular,  but  small  home  trade. 
We  were  cut  out  by  their  protective  tariffs,  and  also  from  their  Colonies,  with  which  we  had  put  done  a  good 
business ;  they  commenced  to  manufacture  also. 

France  and  French  Colonies. — We  never  were  able  to  get  in  at  all  with  the  French  home  trade,  but  up 

to  about  1884-1886,  we  did  a  large  amount  with  French  Colonies,  especially  French  Congo  and  French  South  808 

West  Africa  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anything  through  now ;  the  tariffs 
are  so  high,  and  treatment  so  unprincipled.  The  French  Colonies  are  practically  a  dead  letter  to  us,  except 
Senegambia,  where  common-sense  and  a  different  style  of  colonial  regime  seem  to  prevail. 

Congo  Free  State,  under  Belgian  management,  has  practically  closed  our  trade,  although  we  think 
it  is,  perhaps,  due  more  to  their  barbarous  and  uncivilised  treatment  of  the  natives  than  to  tariffs  ;  never- 
theless, the  latter  have  been  responsible  for  a  great  diminution  in  trade,  for  this  and  all  other  nations  except 
Belgium,  although  trade  should  be  by  international  agreement  free. 

Italy. — We  had  a  small  home  trade  which  was  closed  about  1879-82,  when  Italian  manufacturing 
began,  and  tariffs  were  raised.  They  compete  with  us  now  strongly  in  neutral  markets. 

Holland. — Our  direct  trade  with  Holland  has  gone.  They  compete  with  us  in  our  own  Colonies  and 
we  are  still  able  to  do  a  little  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Holland  goods  also  go  to  Burmah,  Singapore,  &e. 

Germany. — Coloured  cotton  goods  compete  largely  and  most  keenly  with  us  in  our  own  Colonies  and 
Dependencies,  such  as  West  Africa,  East  and  South  Africa,  Burmah,  Singapore  and  Straits  Settlements : 
South  America,  Central  America,  Philippines,  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  Germany  also  competes  strongly 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  and  latterly  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

Switzerland  also  in  the  same  Colonies  with  the  finer  makes  of  goods. 

Italian  goods  compete  in  South  American  countries ;  Turkey  and  Levant  markets. 
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Sateens,  Fustians, 
Twills. 


JOHN  HALSTEAD,  SON  &  Co.,.  PARKFIELD  MILL,  NELSON,  LANCS.  ;    Sateen  Manufacturers. 

Sateens  are  our  chief  trade  ;  we  do  not  imagine  that  we  suffer  to  any  large  extent  through  foreign 
competition  in  our  own  country,  but  on  the  other  hand  suffer  very  largely  through  the  American  cotton 
cloth  tariff.  Up  to  about  two  years  ago,  we  could  keep  300  looms  on  American  cloth  all  the  year  round,  but 
now  we  have  not  a  single  loom  going  for  America,  and  have  not  had  for  some  time  ;  in  fact,  we  consider 
the  trade  dead  in  respect  of  America. 
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GILL  &  HARTLEY,  79,  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Coutils,  Sateens,  Jeans,  Bindings 
for  Corsets. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  country  we  ship  to  direct,  and  the  duty  there,  no  doubt, 
restricts  our  trade. 
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FIRM  No.  6,630.     Fustian  Manufacturers. 

American  trade  is  nearly  gone  out  on  account  of  high  tariff  imposed  in  the  States  ;   very  little  foreign 
competition  except  in  the  States. 
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T.  &  C.  H.  AEROWSMITH,  LTD.,  ASTLEY,  NBAS  MANCHESTER  ;  Fustian  Manufacturers. 
The  McKinley  tariff — America,  1895-6. 
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ROGER  SHACKLETON  &  Co.,  SALEM  MILLS,  HEBDEN  BRIDGE,  YORKS  ;    Manufacturers  of  Cords,  Thicksetts, 
Beaverteens,  Twills,  &c. 

Merchants  tell  us  they  can  no  longer  export  our  goods  as  formerly.  Foreign  nations  during  rccmt 
years  have  began  to  make  similar  goods,  and  as  they  got  competent  in  the  business,  have  kept  raising 
tariffs,  so  that  not  one-quarter  of  our  manufactured  goods  are  exported  as  compared  with,  say,  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

MONK  BROTHERS'  SUCCESSORS,  36,  MARBLE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ticks  and  Twills. 
In  the  Colonies  we  have  to  face  just  similar  conditions  as  in  the  home  market. 

HOLDSWOHTH,  HARTLEY  &  Co.,  NELSON,  LANCS.  ;    Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  can  only  conjecture  that  one  class  of  goods  which  we  made  up  to  three  years  ago  for  the  United 
States,  namely,  "  Cotton  Italians,"  have  practically  ceased,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  now  become  proficient 
to  make  their  own,  under  a  very  heavy  protective  duty.  The  trade  in  1900  from  the  Bradford  Consular 
District  in  cotton  goods,  mostly  cotton  Italians  and  sateens,  largely  made  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
amounted  to  from  £70,000  to  £80,000  a  month,  but  dropped  in  1901  and  1902  to  £6,000  to  £10,000  a  month, 
but  since  gradually  increased  to  £15,000  to  £20,000,  though  at  a  very  great  expense  to  manufacturers  in 
bringing  out  new  kinds  of  textures  to  take  the  place  of  the  heavy  decrease  in  cotton  linings.  It  is  almost 
a  common  experience,  that  if  a  staple  article  in  textile  goods  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States,  and  becomes 
an  important  amount,  they  frame  their  tariff  to  shut  it  out.  For  example  :  worsted  coatings  at  one  time, 
average  trade  to  the  States  from  Bradford  Consular  District,  £120,000  to  £140,000  a  month  ;  now  from  £7,000 
to  £8,000  a  month,  and  mostly  small  orders  of  extremely  fancy  goods. 

MACHJN  &  KOENIG,  17-18,  ROSCOE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW  AND  BELFAST  ;  Manu- 
facturers of  Printings,  Calicoes,  Leatherettes,  &c. 

We  find  considerable  falling  off  in  our  exports  to  Australia  of  boot-linings  owing  to  the  competition 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  goods  are  sold  in  Australia  at  prices  below  the  cost  in  this  country,  and 
we  believe  below  the  cost  in  America.  America  is  also  favoured  in  freights,  as  it  costs  33J  per  cent,  less  to 
send  drills  from  America  to  Sydney  than  from  Liverpool  to  Sydney. 
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FIBM  No.  4,211.     Power  Loom  Muslin  Manufacturers. 

During  the  last  three  years  three-fifths  of  our  looms  have  been  standing  largely  owing  to  the  change 
of  fashion  and  depressed  condition  of  Indian  trade.  The  cost  of  our  production  is  increased  by  quite  10  per 
cent.,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  our  machinery  at  present  standing.  A  small  proportion  of  our  goods 
are  exported  grey  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  pay  a  lesser  duty  than  if  they  had  been  exported  in 
the  bleached  or  printed  state.  The  heavier  duty  on  finished  goods  entering  these  countries  preventa^us 
doing  business  therewith  unless  in  grey  goods. 


WHARRIE  BROTHERS,  5,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  GLASGOW,  AND  AT  AYR  ;    Muslin  and  Curtains  Manufacturer*. 

Very  much  from  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  McKinJey  tariff  first,  and  then  818 

the  Dinglcy  tariff ;  and  even  after  the  Dina;ley  tariff  was  in  operation  for  some  years.  Lappet  muslin  and 
book  harness  muslin  went  in  at  40  per  cent,  duty  as  embroideries.  Interested  manufacturers  pointed  out  that 
these  were  muslins  and  came  under  count  and  weight,  makitiir  the,  lowest,  costing  Ijd.  per  yard,  bear  duty 
of  about  Ifd.  All  such  have  been  shut  out,  and  are  made  by  Americans  themselves.  The  muslin  trade 
of  Glasgow  has  shrunk  to  one-quarter  of  its  size  previous  to  the  United  States  tariff. 

We  sell  to  the  Colonial  houses  on  this  side. 

FIRM  No.  2,540.     Muslin  Manufacturers. 

The  excessive  duties  charged  by  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  since* 
amounting  to  35  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  on  our  goods,  render  it  impossible  to  do  any  trade  excepting  in  a 
few  novelties  and  high-class  goods. 

IN  THE  GERMAN  MARKET  every  year  our  trade  is  falling  off,  as  they  have  now  learned  to  make  our 
goods  for  themselves,  and  with  25  to  50  per  cent,  duty  we  cannot  compete. 

German  goods,  manufactured  of  similar  character,  we  admit  to  our  market  free. 

FRANCE. — Our  trade  here  is  also  ^diminishing,  the  duties  being  high.  Formerly  our  prices  were  much 
cheaper  than  those  of  their  home  production.  Now  they  are  making  the  same  stuff  to  compete  with  ours. 

DEMERARA. — The  United  States  of  America  have  taken  away  the  bulk  of  our  trade  with  this  Colony, 
owing  to  some  special  arrangement,  made  some  few  years  ago,  whereby  they  gave  a  preferential  tariff  on 
sugar.  Demerara  and  the  West  Indies  were  formerly  very  large  markets  for  our  stuff,  bought  here.  In 
Demerara  the  United  States  of  America  have  got  in  owing  to  a  special  arrangement  they  made  for  a 
preferential  tariff  on  sugar. 

We  consider  it  advisable  that  the  home  country  should  have  a  preference  over  the  foreigners  in  all 
our  Colonies  ;  and  most  certainly  so  now  in  South  Africa,  which  we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  hold. 

J.  H.  YOUNG  &  Co.,  92,  UNION  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Muslin  Manufacturers. 

Most  emphatically  it  has.     In  America,  where  they  now  manufacture  muslins,  we  have  lost  entirely  820 

our  trade  in  the  following  articles  : — Tarlatans,  linings,  and  figured  lappets  ;  and  the  following  articles,  which 
used  to  be  a  large  trade,  are  now  almost  excluded  : — Persian  lawns,  Swiss  mulls,  India  mulls,  organdies.  The 
only  trade  we  have  managed  to  conserve  to  any  extent  is  what  we  call  figured  Swiss  muslin,  which  are  goods 
made  with  power  loom  similar  to  Swiss  made  goods  by  hand  loom.  We  kept  this  trade  only  so  long  as  they 
had  no  looms  to  make  the  goods.  They  have  copied  our  looms  and  imported  our  weavers,  and  now  make 
very  fair  goods  ;  by  copying  our  styles,  which  we  can  only  keep  to  ourselves  for  one  season,  trade  with 
America  becomes  very  difficult.  They  copy  our  styles,  and  kill  us  with  a  tariff.  On  the  Continent,  our 
trade  is  crippled  by  hostile  tariffs. 

Our  trade  in  the  Colonies  is  affected  by  America  dumping  their  excess  production  at  less  than  cost 
price.  A  large  Colonial  firm  in  London  informed  us  that  they  were  not  going  to  buy  their  cotton  goods  in 
Lancashire,  as  they  could  buy  equally  good  goods  in  America  at  less  cost  than  the  same  goods  in  Lancashire, 
and,  of  course,  this  only  could  be  done  by  the  Americans  selling  under  cost  price. 

ROBERT  HANNA,  MAGHERAFELT,  Co.  DBRRY  ;  Muslin  Embroiderer  and  Shirt  Maker. 

My  trade  has  suffered  by  the  heavy  tariffs  imposed  by  foreign  countries,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  821 

of  40  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  Colonies  are  imposing  a  tariff  of  33J  per  cent,  on  the  stuff  that  I  manufacture. 

THE  ENPIELD  EMBROIDERY  Co.,  ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX;  Embroiderers. 

The  American  tariff  makes  export  of  our  goods  to  the  States  impossible.   We  have  just  tried  through  822 

good  channels  with  novel  productions,  and  failed. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  sent  much  fancy  embroidery  to  Australia. 

FIRM  No.  6,540.     Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

By  the  tariffs  imposed  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  our  trade  has  suffered  considerably,  and  velvet  and 
the  French  tariff  has  been  the  means  of  excluding  our  manufacturers  entirely.  Germany  is  the  greatest  velveteens. 
competitor  in  our  trade  with  other  foreign  countries. 

ASHCROFT  BROS.,  66,  SACKVTLLE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

America  chiefly  ;  and  the  duties  in  that  country  are  more  likely  to  be  raised  than  taken  off  on  account  824 

of  new  works  being  about  to  start.  We  know  of  two  works  starting  this  summer,  and  they  are  sure  to  ask  for 
more  protection,  for  even  on  present  tariff  they  cannot  compete  with  us,  and  it  is  8  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  makers  have  quite  made  up  their  minds  to  close  this  market  against  us, 
and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time. 

German  competition  in  our  Colonies,  chiefly  Canada  and  Australia,  has  almost  closed  these  market* 
against  us  for  colours.  But  blacks,  our  friends  give  to  us. 
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C.  E.  COWPER,   C.   COWPBH   &   Co.,   27,   YORK   STREET,   MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton,  Velvet  and  Velveteen 
Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  to  all  European  countries.  Their  tariffs  stop  us  from  trading  and 
competing  against  them  in  their  own  markets. 

Germany  beats  us  with  her  subsidy  to  her  steamers,  and  making  her  own  people  pay  35  per  cent, 
more  than  she  offers  goods  to  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain. 

FIRM  No.  C  1,647.     Oldham  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  are  spinners  and  cotton  manufacturers  of  grey  velvets,  which  undergo  various  processes  of 
finishing  before  being  put  on  the  market.  There  is  no  doubt  our  trade  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  adversely 
affected  by  the  aggressive  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  although  in  an  indirect  way. 

HENRIQUES  &  Co.,  MANCHESTER;  Lining  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

France  and  Italy  both  revised  their  tariffs  and  caused  us  a  loss  of  £28,000  in  turnover.     They  will 
take  orders  at  any  price  and  any  terms  to  get  into  the  market,  and  to  sell  their  surplus  stock. 
Italy  is  now  doing  a  very  large  trade  with  Egypt  in  manufactured  cotton  goods. 

JOHN  BADDELEY,  18,  TARIFF  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manufacturer. 

My  trade  with  France  was  completely  ended  on  the  introduction  of  the  present  tariff.  Under  the 
Cobden  Treaty  the  duty  was  I'lO  per  kilogram,  now  3'70  per  kilogram. 

RICHARD  RILEY,  KNOTTS  LANE  MILLS,  COLNE,  LANCS.  ;   Flannelette  Manufacturer. 

America,  from  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  ;  also  Italy  in  the  Argentina,  and  Germany  in 
most  places. 

EDWARD  SMITH,  BRADFORD  ;  Cotton  Coatings  Manufacturer. 

No.     The  goods  I  make  are  not  for  France  or  Italy,  but  for  South  America  and  the  Eastern  markets. 

FIRM  No.  10,128.    Cotton  Merchants. 

We  used  to  do  a  business  in  British  Columbia,  but  owing  to  the  competition  from  the  United  States 
oi  America ;  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up,  as  it  did  not  pay  ;  the  amount  of  goods  ordered  from  us  being 
very  small  and  only  tip-top  stuff. 

If  the  Colonial  preference  on  British  goods  were  increased,  we  could  retain  more  business  for 
this  country.  Cotton  blankets,  for  instance,  are  sold  us  by  Germans  and  Belgians  at  barely  10  per  cent, 
over  the  British  cost,  so  if  there  was  a  preference  on  British  stuff  to  the  amount  of  12J  per  cent.,  we  should 
be  able  to  place  the  orders  here. 

BRUCE  &  SON,  BRUNSWICK  MILLS,  SOUTH  WIGSTON,  NEAR  LEICESTER  ;  Elastic  Goods,  Braids,  Webs  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers. 

Through  high  tariffs  other  countries  are  working  more  and  more  every  year  for.  themselves  and  this 
diminishes  our  export  trade.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  France  put  up  the  duties  cent  per  cent  and  Belgium 
50  per  cent,  we  never  got  a  penny  extra  for  this  ;  it  came  out  of  our  profits,  besides  a  lessened  export  trade. 
The  longer  this  goes  on,  the  more  will  the  foreigners  be  enabled  to  make  for  themselves ;  one  cannot  blame 
them  ;  but  we  English  are  the  fools  to  allow  them  to  come  here  free  of  duty,  taxes  and  everything  else.  In 
some  countries,  like  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  &c.,  one  has  to  take  out  a  licence  to  sell  or  be  in  danger  of 
being  arrested  and  fined  ;  how  much  do  foreigners  pay  to  our  taxes  or  licences  to  sell  ? 

We  have  many  instances  of  Germans  selling  goods  in  Belgium  and  France  and  Switzerland  and  Italy 
below  the  prices  sold  in  their  own  country,  thus  competing  very  largely  with  us  in  these  countries. 

We  send  elastic  boot  webs  to  France,  Belgium,  and  a  little  to  Germany,  but  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  what 
we  used  to  ;  also  elastic  cords  and  braids  and  elastic  garter  webs  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  these  as  to 
boot  webs.  If  we  could  get  the  tariffs  altered  in  these  countries  we  could  increase  a  hundredfold.  We 
also  ship  to  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia  through  merchants. 

FIRM  No.  4,813.     Webbing  Manufacturers. 

I  should  say  in  the  elastic  trade  both  France  and  Germany  have  made  inroads.  It  appears  to  me 
the-  foreigners  offer  a  larger  variety  of  nicer  looking  webs.  The  British  could  make  them  just  as  well  at 
about  the  same  price.  Why  they  don't  I  can't  say. 

WALSH  &  BRIERLBY,  LTD.  ,  58,  ALDERMANBURY,  LONDON,  AND  BEECH  HILL  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;  Manufacturers 
i  Braces,  Brace  Webs,  Belts,  Shirts  and  Blouses. 

Yes.  Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  considerably.  Australia  is  entirely  closed  against  us,  owin<; 
to  protective  duty,  Canada  also.  Germany  is  underselling  us,  particularly  in  India. 


FIRM  No.  2,608.     Elastic  Cord  Manufacturers.  835 

Our  sales  to  Germany  have  practically  ceased  since  the  establishment  there  of  a  rival  manufacturer, 
the  Custom  duty  effectively  preventing  our  competing,  the  duty  upon  elastic  cord,  the  |ninci|wd  firtiHc  nf 
which  our  health  exercisers  are  made,  being  90  marks  per  100  kilos.  The  total  duty  per  machine  averages 
about  1  mark  ;  the  average  wholesale  price  per  machine  being  about  3  marks. 

W.  PRESTON  &  SON,  1,  WHARF  STREET,  LEICESTER;  Elastic  Boot  Web  Manufacturers. 

Yes.  Our  trade  has  suffered  principally  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  arc  practically  shut 
out  there. 

Until  the  preferential  tariff  was  arranged  with  Canada,  the  United  States  did  most  of  the  trade.  We 
are  now  securing  some  of  it  again. 

The  Austrians  and  Germans  are  also  cutting  out  English  manufacturers  of  our  article  in  India.  We 
have  very  definite  information  confirming  this. 

THOS.  McCi.ELLAN,  YORK  STREET  MILL,  RADCLIFFE  ;    Cotton  Manufacturer.  ool 

Cotton  and  worsted  braids  and  banding  from  Germany. 

RICHARD  KEW  &  SONS,  3,  NORTH  STREET,  STRUDE  HILL,  MANCHESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Elastic  and  Cottoc 
Webs,  &c. 

We  had  orders  for  braces  in  amount  from  £1,800  to  £2,000  with  one  of  the  shipping  houses  in 
Manchester,  who  sent  them  out  to  the  North  Europe  Market,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Also  other  houses — 
Manchester  and  London — whom  we  did  with,  bringing  up  the  amount  to  £5,000  per  year,  all  for  the  above 
markets.  This  is  all  dropped  now.  We  are  told  Germany  has  a  favoured-nation-clause  with  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  the  tariff  on  English  braces  keeps  our  goods  out.  In  America  we  did  a  nice  trade  up  to  £300, 
until  McKinley  tariff  came  in.  Now  we  sell  nothing  to  the  States.  We  hold  our  own  in  all  the  Colonies. 

HENRY  WARD,  9,  WHITE  PRIAKS  LANE,  COVENTRY  ;    Manufacturer  of  Elastic  Cords  and    Braids,  Fishing 
Nets,  &c. 

France,  Germany  and  America  have  raised  their  tariffs  on  all  our  goods. 

FIKM  No.  3,632.     Web  Manufacturers. 

The  American  duty  is  prohibitive.  We  used  to  do  a  good  business  in  France  till  they  increased  the 
duty  a  few  years  back.  German  competition  in  Canada  has  decreased  our  sales. 
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WILLIAM  PATON,   LTD.,  JOHNSTONE,   NEAR  GLASGOW;   Manufacturers  of  Threads,   Boot  and  Shoe   Laces  841 

and  Twines. 

Our  trade  with  Germany  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years.  The  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  closed  our 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  forced  us  to  start  a  branch  factory  in  America,  which  we  are  still  running. 

American  and  German  competition  is  cutting  us  out  to  an  increasing  extent  in  all  our  Colonies.  The 
competition  is  not  fair;  foreign  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  in  our  Colonies  cheaper  than  they  do  in  their 
own  country. 

EDWARD  ROURKE,   13,  Bow  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Tailors'  Trimming  Merchants.  842 

America  has  the  highest  tariff  of  any  country,  and  no  doubt  this  stimulates  American  home  inanu-  Trimmings,  &C. 
facturersandour  trade  with  that  country,  especially  in  my  goods,  I  should  say,  is  probably  diminishing.  Still, 
as  ours  is  an  older  country,  we  have  got  to  more  perfection  in  our  manufactures  and  Americans  still  buy  large 
quantities  of  best  West  of  England  woollens,  also  in  lesser  quantities  silk  linings,  English-made  braids, 
specially-made  buttons,  &c.,  which  are  principally  used  by  tailors  over  there.  Belgium  has  a  much  more 
reasonable  tariff,  and  I  think  goods  bought  from  England  in  my  trade  (tailors'  trimming  goods,  &c.)  are 
generally  considered  superior.  I  draw  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  both  countries  are  the  better  for  their 
protective  tariffs,  and,  therefore,  provide  a  reason  for  us  to  some  extent  to  follow. 

J.  T.  HAROREAVES,  CUTTER  HILL  MILL,  FAILSWORTH,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Towel  Manufacturer.  843 

We  are  now  being  run  very  tight  by  German  competition  in  our  Indian  and  Colonial  markets,  and  Towels. 
believe  it  is  mostly  out  of  respect  to  the  Mother  Country  that  we  now  get  the  lion's  share,  but  this  won't 
always  exist  unless  we  reciprocate  and  very  soon. 

My  experience  is  if  any  decent  order  comes  in  to  Manchester  or  London  from  either  the  Colonies, 
India,  or  China,  it  more  often  than  not  has  to  be  sent  into  Germany  before  it  can  be  confirmed  and  then  cut 
to  pieces  in  price. 
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845      Bags. 


WILLIAM  R.  LEE,  30,  SPRING  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER,  AND  HOOLEY  BRIDGE  MILLS,  HEYWOOD  ;    Turkish 
Towel  Manufacturer,  &c. 

I  used  to  do  a  good  trade  with  France  2/5  years  ago  ;  their  duty  against  my  goods  shut  them  out.  I 
still  do  a  small  trade  with  the  Colonies.  The  same  applies 'to  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States.  These  countries  all  make  my  goods  now,  and  owing  to  high  protective  tariffs,  my  goods  have 
been  completely  shut  out.  Were  it  not  for  the  great  expansion  of  my  trade  with  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  I  should  have  been  ruined  completely. 

Dutch  competition  in  my  goods  is  getting  most  serious,  and  is  gaining  rapidly.  I  find  that  the  Dutch 
especially,  compete  against  me  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the  extent  of  Is.  6d.  per  doz.  on  7s.  6d..  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  found  towels  laid  down  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  at  6s.  I  find  this  competition  also  in  the 
Rangoon  market  and  Eygpt.  I  also  find  America,  German  and  Japanese  competition  in  Australia,  but  in  a 
less  degree. 

In  the  London  home  market,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  China,  United  States,  and  all 
European  markets. 

European  countries  now  manufacture  their  own,  and  Holland,  Italy,  and  Japan  not  only  manufacture 
their  own,  but  export  to  our  disadvantage,  to  our  home  and  Colonial  markets  and  Burmah. 

T  may  say  that  my  firm  is  fully  up  to  date  in  all  ways  and  machinery,  knowledge,  both  technical 
and  commercial.  We  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  anything  or  do  anything  our  customers  require,  but 
we  can't  work  against  50  per  cent,  tariffs. 

W.  H.   FEI.THAM  &  Co.,  TOOLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  IMPERIAL  WORKS,  SOTJTHALL  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 
Cotton  Bag  Manufacturers. 

The  Americans  have  secured  a  big  slice  of  Australian  and  Cape  trade  in  our  goods,  why,  I  cannot  say, 
except  that  prices  are  lower,  and  that  they  ha  ve  smarter  representatives  ho  vering  round  and  hustling  up  buyers, 
whereas  most  of  the  English  represent  so  many  houses  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  practical  knowledge, 
and  so  be  able  to  talk  straight  to  a  man  and  clench  the  sale  right  away.  Our  opinion  is  that  British  traders 
lack  tact,  energy,  and  perseverance  too  considerably. 


845     Press  Cloths, 
Beltings,  &c. 


FISM  No.  2656.     Manufacturers  of  Textile  Machine  Belting  and  Press  Cloth. 

Our  export  to  America  of  oil  press  cloth,  in  which  some  seven  years  ago  we  did  a  very  large  business, 
has  been  entirely  stopped  by  the  McKmley  tariff. 

Export  to  America  of  cotton  belting  has  been  limited  through  raising  duty  from  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Belgium,  Germany,  Norway  and  Italy  are  offering  in  the  Colonies  cheaper  than  in  their  home  markets, 
in  order  to  introduce  their  goods.     We  have  instances  brought  to  our  notice  where  foreign  makers  have  been 
offering  goods  in  the  Colonies,  in  appearance  equal  to  British  make,  at  70  per  cent,  discount  off  standard 
prices,  which  goods  we  could  not  make  and  sell  with  a  moderate  profit  at  more  than  45  per  cent,  discount 
We  will  give  you  an  instance  :   A  first-class  hair  belt  4  in.  wide  costs  to  make  7Jd.  per  foot. 
The  list  price  is  . .  . .  . .  .  .          18s.  Od. 

70  per  cent,  foreign  discount  . .  . .  . .         12s.  6d. 

Leaves     . .          . .  . .  . .  5s.  4d. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  same  belt  is  sold  in  the  producing  countries  at  the  equivalent  of  35  to  55  per 
cent,  discount. 


847     Tape. 


DAVID  MACKIE  &  Co.,  106,  WEST  NORTH  STREET,  ABERDEEN;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  supply  a  quantity  of  tape  to  London  houses,  who  made  up  garments  for  the  Australian 
market,  and  it  was  reported  to  us  in  explanation  of  the  demand  ceasine,  that  the  import  duty  charged  by 
the  Australians  on  made-up  garments  had  stopped  the  trade. 
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FIRM  No.  4,780.     Manufacturers  of  Tapes,  Webs  and  Small  Wares  made  from  Cotton  and  Linen. 

We  have  lately  received  orders  for  tapes,  which  we  are  given  to  understand  formerly  went  to  Germany 


849     wicks. 
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FIRM  No.  3,677.     Lamp  Wick  Manufacturers. 

Germany  and  Belgium  are  our  greatest  competitors. 

FIRM  No.  2,865.     Taper  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Tariffs  in  the  U.S.A.,  Germany,  France,  &e.,  make  it  quite  impossible  for  11-  to  sell   wick   in   those 


it   b'-conies  more  and  more  difficult  to  retain  our  business   in   the   Colonies.     Foreign   competitors 
frequently  offer  at  prices  which  we  cannot  accept  at  a  profit;  in  fact,  below  our  cost  price. 


JOSEPH  MORGAN  &  SON,  MANCHESTER;   Wick  Manufacturers.' 

Tariffs  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  the  U.S.A.  against  our  special  manufactures  makes  businew  851 

quite  impossible,  though,  in  the  last-named  country,  wo  still  do  a  small  trade  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  about 
60  per  cent.     The  tariffs  in  the  first  three  countries  make  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  retaliate. ' 

Our  experience  in  the  Colonies  is  practically  the  same.     Our  foreign  competitors  are  gradually  taking 
our  Colonial  trade  away  from  us,  and  it  is  becoming  daily  more  difficult  to  retain  the  business. 

FIRM  No.  2,739.     Plaited  Wick  Manufacturers. 

Tariffs  in  Germany,  U.S.A.,  and  Russia  against  our    special   manufactures  undoubtedly  prejudice  QCO 

business.  006 

Foreign  competition  is  making  itself  more  and  more  predominant  in  our  Colonies  through  cheapness 
of  labour  and  lower  freights. 

GEOBOE  HAYNBS  &  Co.,  HAMPSTEAD  COTTON  MILLS,  STOCKFORT;   Candle  Wick  Manufacturers. 

We  send  no  cotton  wool  into  Germany  or  plaited  wick  ;    tariff  prohibits.     Absorbent  cotton  wool  853 

and  lint  cost,  say,  3Jd  ;  tariff  and  freight,  say,  4jd.  a  pound.  Hospitals  and  factories  import  cotton  wool 
from  Germany  at  much  under  English  manufacturers'  prices.  Our  trade  has  suffered  much  both  in  plaited 
wick  and  cotton  wools. 

The  German  and  French  manufacturers  send  cotton  wools  and  plaited  wicks  into  the  Colonies  much 
under  English  manufacturers'  prices. 

WILLIAM  JOWETT,  CATARACT  MILLS,  MELLOR,  STOCKPORT;  Cotton  Wadding  Manufacturers. 

Australia. — As  soon  as  duty  is  put  on  machinery  is  sent  from  England,  our  goods  are  manufactured   Cotton  Wool,  etc.          854 

in  that  country,  and  our  export  trade  is  ruined. 

ARTHUR  BERLINER,  13  &  15,  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON;  Wadding  Manufacturers. 

The  Colonials  try  other  countries,  but,  eventually  come  back,  as  they  prefer  straight  dealing.  855 

THE  LIVERPOOL  LINT  Co.,  MARK  STREET  MILLS,  NETHERFIELD  ROAD  NORTH,  LIVERPOOL  ;  Surgical  Dressings 
Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  ship  lints  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  now  shut  out,   because  of  the   high  85g 

tariffs.  The  purchasers  of  the  last  shipment  of  lint  we  made  wrote  us  :— "  We  regret  exceedingly  to  inform 
you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  purchase  this  lint  from  you,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  duty 
of  45  per  cent." 

LESLIES,  LTD.,  5,  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Manufacturers  and    Merchants   of  Surgical  Dressings 
and  Rubber  Goods. 

American  plasters  have  flooded  our  own  and  Colonial  markets.     American  manufacturers  sell  in  the  857 

States  under  a  trust,  and  dump  all  their  surplus  make  on  these  markets  at  cost  prices.  The  import  duty 
on  all  goods  we  send  to  the  United  States  is  25  per  cent.  ;  and  our  former  large  export  business  has  entirely 
disappeared  since  the  McKinley  Tariff.  Most  of  our  preparations  are  altogether  excluded'  from  Germany. 
All  the  products  of  both  countries  in  our  line  come  in  free. 

FIRM  No.  C  2,187.     Surgical  Dressing  Manufacturers. 

A  very  extreme  case  with  reference  to  United  States  tariff  has  come  before  us  recently."*"  A  firm  of 
high  standing  in  New  York  has  been  in  correspondence  with  us  as  to  shipment  of  a  particular  surgical  bandage, 
manufactured  from  wool  and  from  wool  and  cotton.  On  sending  samples  of  the  former,  wejare  informed 
that  the  duties  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 50  per  cent,  upon  the  raw  material  (wool),  then  34  per  cent,  on  the 
manufactured  article — total  85  per  cent.  We  are  magnanimously  informed  that  if  we  send  the  material 
over-  in  bulk,  not  cut  up,  there  will  be  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  to  employ  the  work  girls  of  New  York  in  the 
cutting  up.  This  is  the  way  the  United  States  Government  protect  their  industries,  and  even  the  lowest 
class  of  worker  is  adequately  provided  for.  We  are  told  that  the  United  States  is  a  young  country,  and 
wants  tenderly  rearing,  and  that  we  are  grown-up  and  mature  people.  Are  we  not,  rather,  in  a  state  of 
senility  ? 

FIRM  No.  6,537.     Cotton  and  Linen  Weavers. 

With  regard  to  textile  trade  of  foreign  countries  making  inroads  on  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied  859 

from  the  United  Kingdom  I  would  say,  yes  in  flax  paddings,  cream  paddings,  jute  wefted  paddings,  dowlas 
and  ticks,  especially  in  the  three  first  items  to  the  United  States. 
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Flags,  Bunting,  &c. 


WM.  BANCROFT  &  SONS  (OF  HALIFAX),  LTD.,  FELTON  WORKS,  HALIFAX  :   Bunting  and  Cotton  Cloth  Manu- 
facturers. 

Several  countries.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  we  have  had  to  substitute  cotton  for  wool,  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  exorbitant  tariffs. 

Wo  are  supplying  to  all  our  Colonies,  where  we  can  compete  successfully  on  better  terms.  We  arc 
getting  more  business  here,  as  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  considerably  increased  our  trading  with 
these  countries. 
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862      Mixed  Goods. 


BRAMSTON  GOTTO,  32,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  LONDON.     Manufacturers  of  Flags,  Banners,  Decorations,  &c. 

At  present  we  make  for  the  home  market  only,  as  foreign  tariffs  prohibit  export,  excepting  to  South 
Africa,  &c. 

FIRM  No.  5,234.     Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  in  cloths,  which  we  used  to  manufacture  for  the  export  trade,  has  suffered  in  recent  years 
by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  almost  every  country — if  not  actually  of  every  country — to  which  those 
goods  used  to  be  exported.  For  instance,  16  or  17  years  ago  almost  every  one  of  our  narrow  looms  was 
busily  engaged  in  making  "  shipping  drills  "  for  the  Cuban  and  Puerto-Rican  markets,  and  also  for  various 
markets  in  both  Central  and  South  America.  Spain  shut  us  out  of  both  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  in  order  to 
foster  her  Barcelona  industries.  Then  came  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  various  alteration  of  other  tariffs,  all 
designed  to  hit  British  industry  wherever  possible. 
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FIRM  No.  4,865.     Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Shirtings,  Linen  and  Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  and    Union 
Flannels,  &c. 

My  export  trade  has  increased  and  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to  secure  it.  My  trade  is  largest 
with  the  high  tariff  countries  and  becomes  a  vanishing  quantity  as  the  country  approaches  Free  Trade.  The 
same  applies  to  its  relative  profitableness. 

You  ask  me  to  state  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  things.  High  protection  may  foster  an  industry 
just  as  a  hothouse  does  a  plant.  It  may  and  does  stereotype  its  weakness,  but  does  not  develop  it,  nor  bring 
it  to  a  standard  that  it  could  ever  be  a  serious  factor  in  competition  outside  its  own  confines.  It  is  noticeable, 
particularly  in  America,  that  the  industries  that  have  the  highest  amount  of  protection  are  the  least  developed 
and  those  which  have  a  moderate  amount  of  protection  with  a  slight  stimulus  from  foreign  competition  are 
very  much  healthier,  but  high  protection  leaves  many  vulnerable  points,  of  which  we  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage,  with  the  result  that  we  find  in  the  United  States  our  very  best  market  and  largest  protective 
tariff.  There  is  another  side  of  the  question  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  we  are  absolutely  safe 
from  competition  in  outside  markets  from  a  country  like  the  United  States.  In  short,  the  wall  they  build 
round  themselves  is  exactly  the  same  height  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  at  least  as  hard  for  them  to  get  out  as 
for  us  to  get  in.  I  do  not  want  any  reduction  in  the  United  States  tariff  nor  any  relief  to  them  for  their 
tariff  handicap.  We  further  value  these  markets,  because,  in  most  cases,  goods  are  sold  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  get  a  profit  not  only  upon  the  goods,  but  upon  the  tariff  levied  upon  them. 
This  has,  of  course,  the  disadvantage  (?)  that  when  this  profit  is  returned  to  us,  it  goes  to  swell  the  total  of 
those  imports  which  apparently  unbalanced  by  exports  indicate  the  rate  at  which  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  Just  as  England,  as  a  result  of  her  free  trade  policy,  has  an  unrivalled  position  in  commerce,  so  do 
we  find  difficulty  in  dealing  with  countries  nearly  as  favourably  situated  as  ourselves  in  this  respect.  I 
would  preach  protection  to  our  competitors,  and  reserve  to  myself  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade. 

Any  advantage  the  foreigner  has  is  entirely  due  to  better  equipment  and  better  technical  training. 
These  are  the  conditions  hardest  to  contend  with.  My  opinion  on  this  point  is  less  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  conditions  existing  in  foreign  countries  than  upon  the  goods  I  have  seen  in  the  market,  the  production 
of  which  could  only  be  traced  to  the  causes  I  have  named.  I  believe,  however,  that  abundant  evidence  could 
be  procured  on  this  point.  That  the  Germans  have  had  in  the  past  better  technical  training  than  ourselves 
seems  to  me  to  be  generally  admitted.  That  we  are  fast  making  up  leeway  in  this  respect  is,  1  believe,  also 
quite  true  and  with  the  stimulus  of  a  little  more  foreign  competition  than  we  have  at  present,  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  we  will  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection  in  respect  of  technical  training  that  will  leave  very  little  to 
be  desired. 

To  cover  a  series  of  years  would,  in  many  cases,  mean  a  history  of  tariff  legislation  the  world  over. 
This  apart,  I  would  say  fashion  in  dress  is  the  cause  of  any  change  in  the  export  of  manufactured  articles. 
Our  local  industry  cannot  trace  "  diverting  of  employment  "  or  loss  of  trade  in  any  single  case  to  foreign 
tariff  or  foreign  competition — other  causes  at  work  will  see  the  industry  extinguished  before  many  years. 

FIRM  5,551.     Linen,  Union  and  Cotton  Drill  Weavers. 

Our  United  States  trade  has  been  practically  ruined,  being  about  5  per  cent,  of  what  it  used  to  be, 
simply  on  account  of  the  tariff.  The  volume  of  our  United  States  trade  used  to  average  about  £20,000  per 
annum.  Also  the  German  tariff  has  almost  extinguished  our  export  trade,  which  used  to  be  considerable. 
The  tariffs  in  all  countries  where  similar  goods  to  ours  can  be  produced,  naturally  militate  more  or  less 
against  trade.  We  used  to  have  a  good  Spanish  trade,  which  has  dwindled  to  small  proportions. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  made  serious  inroads  on  our  Brazilian  and  Argentine 
markets,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  our  smaller  markets  in  Mexico  and  other  similar  countries.  As  an  instance, 
printed  drills  have  been  sold  by  the  United  States  manufacturers,  very  largely  and  at  prices  which  we  could 
not  approach,  in  Brazil. 


H.  WILLIAMSON  &  Co.,  WATERLOO  MILLS,  BRAMLEY,  LEEDS  ;  Fancy  Cotton  Warp  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  much.     Formerly  most  of  our  production  went  to  France  and  865 

Germany ;   these  countries  now  take  none. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  as  we  sell  through  agents  in  this  country,  but  wo  think  we  have  had 
UK  ire  orders  from  Canada  since  reduction  of  tariff. 

COTTRILL  &  Co.,  31,  NEW  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Mixed  Coloured  Cotton  Goods. 

Three  years  ago  we  did  a  small  but  steady  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  coloured  woven  Qfifi 

cottons.  The  tariff  underwent  a  change,  and  we  have  not  shipped  a  yard  since.  We  had  also  a  fair  trade 
with  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  but  this  entirely  stopped  when  those  cities  were  included  in  the  German  Zollveerin. 
In  our  class  of  goods  we  cannot  do  any  business  with  the  Continent  except  a  little  with  Holland  and  Turkey. 
The  American  makers  are  competing  very  keenly  with  us  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  heavy  blue. 

This  is  a  large  trade,  and  used  to  be  entirely  English.  Now  the  Americans  get  probably  75  per  cent, 
of  it.  We  are  told  they  get  very  cheap  freights  there  which  helps  them  greatly. 

IRELAND  &  WISHART,  LTD.,  KIRKCALDY  ;  Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixed  and  Linen  Manufacturers. 

The  advanced  tariffs  in  the  United  States  have  taken  away  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifeshire  linen  oorj 

trade  in  loom-finished  goods.     They  have  not  yet  taken  up  the  cloth  bleaching  to  any  great  extent,  and  hence  Oo7 

places  depending  on  this  class — such  as  Dunfennline — have  not  suffered,  while  the  rest  of  Fife  and  Forfarshire 
are  very  heavily  hit. 

The  abatement  in  Canada  has  benefited  us  considerably  in  competition  with  Germany,  &c.  Foreign 
competition  in  Canada,  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  &c.,  is  steadily  growing  year  by  year,  more  especially  in 
classes  of  goods,  where  a  good  amount  of  hand  labour  can  be  applied — as  hemstitching  and  open-sewn  work 
in  table  linens,  d'Oyleys,  towels,  &c. 

FIRM  No.  2,643.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixtures — Grey  Shirtings. 

We  used  to  do  a  fair  business  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  the  continued  raising  of  the  tariff  ftfiS 

against  us  by  Spain  almost  killed  it.  The  position  improved  when  the  United  States  of  America  took 
possession  of  the  islands,  but  this  improvement,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  maintained.  , 

FIRM  No.  2,221.     Cotton,  Linen  and  Jute  Manufacturers. 

Years  ago  we  made  a  lot  of  goods  for  America,  the  demand  for  which  has  long  since  ceased  owing  RfiQ 

to  the  high  tariffs.  In  Cuba  our  trade  has  been  seriously  diminished  during  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  and  in  Porto  Rica,  which  was  one  of  our  best  foreign  markets  until  the  Spanish- American  war 
it  is  practically  ended. 

FIRM  No.  4,090.     Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufacturers. 

The  high  tariffs  of  the  United  States  on  our  goods  are  enabling  them  to  compete  with  our  goods  for  onf\ 

their  own  use  better  year  after  year.  o70 

Large  quantities  of  goods,  previously  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  now  supplied  by  the  Italian 
manufacturers,  who  have  steadily  ousted  us  out  of  the  South  American  market  by  selling  dear  at  home  and 
dumping  on  the  quay  at  Argentine  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  America. 

CLEGG,  PARKINSON  &  Co.,  NELSON  ;    Manufacturers  of  Mixed  Cotton  and  Woollen  Goods. 

American  tariffs  were  raised  against  our  goods  until  trade  is  stopped.     In  Germany  and  Italy  trade  S71 

has  been  killed  slowly.     A  growing  portion  of  our  trade  is  with  Canada. 

JOHN  STEWART  &  Co.,  29,  CHALMERS  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Cotton  and  Wool  Waste  Merchants. 

We  get  our  supplies  of  waste  from  weaving  mills  and  at  present  these  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  scarcely   yyajjg  872 

worth  carrying  on  business.  Thirtv  years  ago,  when  we  started  in  this  business,  there  were  numerous  factories 
in  Glasgow  for  making  fancy  cloths,  shirtings,  cotton  cloths.  £c.,  now  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen,  one 
after  another  having  had  to  close  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreigners.  There  were  also  large  and 
numerous  spinning  mills  ;  we  think  there  are  only  three  or  four  now  running.  Besides  these  mills,  we 
got  large  supplies  from  country  districts  where  hand  looms  were  employed,  such  as  Tullicoultry,  Alva,  Kinross 
and  Perth,  all  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Paisley  and  district,  Ayr  and  Girvan  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  Hand 
loom  weaving  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  anything  that  is  to  be  got  is  very  small,  not  one  fourth 
of  what  used  to  be  got  on  an  average.  ont 

Our  cotton  waste  is  used  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  is  sold  to    manufacturers    in    Glasgow.      Our  873 

woollen  waste  is  sold  mostly  in  Yorkshire  to  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth.  Since  the  American  tariff 
was  imposed  some  years  ago,  we  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  our  price  as  customers  there  say  they  are 
unable  to  export.  One  class  of  wool  we  send  to  Belgium,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  affected  by  any 
tariff. 
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(E)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION   8  (FORM  1.) :  —  What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  o/  any  country  tvoiM  enable  you  to  compete 
successfully  within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 

THOMAS  HAIGH  &  SONS,  COLNE  BRIDGE  MILLS,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 
To  the  amount  it  was  at  previous  to  the  last  advance  on  cotton  yarns  in  Germany. 
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JAMES  H.  FENTON,  ROCHDALE;  Cotton  Spinners. 

Let  them  supply  their  own  markets,  or,  at  least,  be  prevented  from  overstocking  our  already  over- 
stocked markets  at  their  will  and  convenience,  by  suitable  and  similar  tariffs. 
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BENJAMIN  WALMSLEY,  LORD  STREET  MILLS,  PRESTON;  Cotton  Spinner. 
Twenty  per  cent,  on  fine  yarns  for  fine  goods  in  America. 

JOHN  THOMASSON  &  SONS,  BOLTON  ;   Egyptian  Cotton  Spinners. 

With  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  we  do  not  appear  to  experience  any 
difficulty  in  successfully  competing  with  foreigners  in  their  own  markets. 

Take  Germany,  for  instance,  we  can  beat  the  German  spinners  in  their  own  market  in  spite  of  their 
tariff,  principally,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  low  cost  of  production  which  the  present  fiscal  system 
makes  possible. 

If  the  markets  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  open  to  us,  we  do  not  think  we  could  make  any  use 
of  them,  as  we  have  more  than  we  can  do  at  present  to  supply  the  Germans  alone. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  have  all  tariffs  against  cotton  goods  removed,  but  it  is  equally  important 
to  us  that  no  reduction  in  foreign  tariffs  on  other  goods  be  made,  as  we  attribute  our  ability  to  compete  with 
foreigners  successfully,  both  in  their  own,  and  especially  in  neutral  markets,  largely  to  their  being  hampered 
as  they  are  with  protective  tariffs. 
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ELI  DYSON,  LTD.,  VICTORIA  MILLS,  FARNWORTH,  BOLTON-LE-MORIS  ;  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 
One  penny  per  Ib.  on  cotton  yarn  in  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  1,953.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

50  per  cent,  on  cotton  yarn  in  United  States  ;  50  per  cent,  on  cotton  yarn  in  France. 

FIRM  No.  2,157.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

The  tariff  on  my  class  of  yarns  runs  from  l|d.  per  Ib.  on  the  coarser  to  2Jd.  on  the  finer  counts,  about 
an  average  of  Ifd.  per  Ib.  all  round.  If  1  could  get  the  tariff  reduced  to  an  average  of  Id.  per  Ib.,  it  would 
a  very  great  assistance. 
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BEAL  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  SHAW,  OLDHAM;  Cotton  Spinners. 

10  per  cent,  on  cotton  yarn  in  America  ;  10  per  cent,  in  Germany  ;  20  per  cent,  in  France  ;  10  per 
cent,  in  Italy  ;  10  per  cent,  in  Russia  ;  5  per  cent,  in  Japan. 

FIRM  No.  2,770.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 
Germany  about  Jd.  per  Ib. 

GEORGE  Fox  &  SONS,  STAINCLIFFE,  DEWSBURY;  Cotton  Spinners,  Cotton  Doublers,  Cotton  Warp  Makers. 

In  our  opinion,  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  again  enable  us  to  supply  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  the  coarse  counts,  as  there  is  already  in  these  countries  sudieient  machinery  to  satisfy  ail 
their  requirements  and  the  capital  having  once  been  invested  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

FIRM  No.  4,301.     Cotton  Yarn  Doublers. 

Our  cost  of  production  here  is  so  much  lower  than  in  most  foreign  countries  that  we  can  compete 
successfully  in  those  countries. 

FIRM  No.  4,288.     Cotton  Doublers. 

6d.  per  Ib.  on  lace  yarns  in  Russia  ;    half  to  three-quarters  on  lace  yarns  in  France. 


DrcKiNS  &  Co.,  MIDDLE-TON,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Polishers  and-Dyerg. 

About  10  per  cent,  all  round  on  polished  yarns  in  Germany,  United  States  of  America  and  France.  887 

An  import  duty  on  German  polished  yarns  of  10  per  cent,  would  double  the  employment  in  thi-i  article 

in  Lancashire.   The  Germans  "  dump  "  their  over-production  here  and  wo  are  unable  to  retaliate  on  account 

of  their  tariffs. 

ALFRED    BUTTERWORTH    &    SON,    GLEBE    MILLS,    HOLLINWOOD,    NEAR    OLDHAM;    Cotton  Spinners  and 
Manufacturers. 

Believe  we  could  compete  with  foreign  countries,  if  they  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  a  tariff  and   Cotton  Manu- 
would  admit  their  goods  free  if  they  would  not  exceed  the  "lO  per  cent.  lactures  Generally. 

A.  J.  GILTON  &  Co.,  18,  ALBERT  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Grey  and 
Coloured  Cloths. 

Five  per  cent,  on  cotton  cloth  in  Germany  ;   5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  cloth  in  France.  889 

We  are  part  owners  of  a  cotton  manufacturing  mill  in  France,  and  we  know  that  on  account  of  the 

increased  cost  of  production  in  France,  they   cannot    compete    with    this  country  in  the  home,  foreign  or 

colonial  markets.     Our  trade  in  France  is  confined  entirely  to  the  French  home   trade  and   French  colonies. 

If  France  were  to  reduce  the  tariff  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  this  country, 

but  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  French  cotton  trade. 

FIKM  No.  4,204.     Dyed  and  Printed  Cotton  Merchants. 
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10  per  cent,  on  dyed  cotton  goods  in  France  ;  15  per  cent,  on  printed  cotton  goods  in  France  ;  7  per 
cent,  on  dyed  cotton  goods  in  Germany  ;  11  per  cent,  on  printed  cotton  goods  in  Germany  ;  33  percent, 
on  dyed  cotton  goods  in  United  States  ;  40  per  cent,  on  printed  cotton  goods  in  United  States  ;  12  per  cent, 
on  printed  cotton  goods  in  Italy. 

FIRM  No.  3,489.     Cotton   Dyers  and  Printers. 

On  dyed  and  printed  cotton  piece  goods. — France  15  per  cent.  ;  America  25  per  cent.  ;  Canada  15  per  891 

cent.  ;  Germany  10  per  cent.  ;  Austria  15  per  cent.  ;  Italy  20  per  cent.  ;  Spain  30  per  cent  ;  Russia 
60  per  cent. 

JOHN  STANDRING  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LIVESEY  STREET  MILLS,  MANCHESTER;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

We  should  require  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  considerably  lower  o"^ 

duties  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy. 

FIRM  No.  6,260.     Manchester  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Handkerchiefs. 

Twenty  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods  in  America.  883 

FIRM  No.  4,020.     Lancashire  Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Abolition  of  import  duties  on  all  classes  of  cotton  goods  in  India.  8Q4 

T.  T.  SMITH,  HILL  END,  NR.  BURNLEY;   Cotton  Manufacturer. 

The  tariff  on  cotton  cloth  in  America  should  be  done  away  witli  in  order   to    compete    with    them.  895 

They  are  in  every  way  qualified  to  compete  with  us  on  equal  terms. 

LOWTHIAN  DRAKE  &  Co.,  15,  AYTOUN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Dress  Goods  Manufacturers. 

We  should  say  a  reduction  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  tariff  would  enable  us  to  sell  more  of  QQC 

our  goods  in  Continental  countries,  though  we  think  even  then,  to  compete  successfully,  a  larger  reduction 
might  be  necessary.  We  have  known  cases — particularly  in  France — where  the  duty  on  certain  articles 
has  been  considerably  more  than  our  selling  price  in  England. 

For  North  and  South  America  and  the  Spanish  markets  the  duties  go  against — from  40  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent. 

I'II.M   No.  2,554.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Thirty  per  cent,  on  dyed  coloured  and  printed  cotton  goods  in  France ;  30  per  cent,  in  Germany;  15  per  897 

«'iit.  in  lii-lyium  ;    5  per  cent,  in  Holland  ;   25  per  cent,  in  Scandinavia  ;   40  per  cent,  in  United  States. 

T.  MIDDLETON  &  Co.,  SPRINGFIELD  MILLS,  AoLiNQTON,  LANGS.  ;    Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  the  tariffs  that  various  cmniliics  |>uf  mi  our  poods,  but  we  should  say  898 

that  if  foreign  countries  had  an  average  tariiT  on  our  t<oods  of  10  |:rr  cent.,  we  should  be  well  able  to  compete 
with  them  in  their  own  stuff  in  their  own  countries  and  their  own  colonies. 
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WM.  GRAY  &  SON  (LEVER  BRIDGE  MILLS),  LTD.,  EASTWOOD,  BOLTON  ;   Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  our  present  markets  supplied,  and  have  also  plenty  of  margin 
for  development  therein.  Increased  capacity  to  compete  in  protected  markets  would  involve  increased  com- 
petition by  the  displaced  goods  in  our  present  markets.  We  should,  therefore,  exchange  markets,  which  out 
business  has  specially  been  developed  to  supply  for  a  market  in  which  we  are  at  a  natural  disadvantage. 
A  reduction  of  foieign  duties  on  cotton  cloth,  however,  would  be  very  pleasant,  provided  the  tariff  on  all  other 
commodities  were  maintained. 
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FIRM  No.  6,238.    Calico  and  Cretonne  Printers. 

Cost  of  production  being,  if  anything,  rather  less  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  cur  productions  nothing  less  would  equalize  matters  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  tariff. 
We  do  not  meet  with  much  competition  from  American  firms  in  U.S.A. 
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Muslins. 
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FIRM  No.  6,187  ;    Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

Generally  speaking,  only  a  reduction  of  the  whole  of  such  tariff  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  such 
countries  as  Germany,  France,  Russia.  Spain,  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

In  our  class  of  production  we  estimate  that,  on  equal  hours,  we  can  produce  5  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
any  of  these  countries,  mainly  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  our  labour  and  machinery ;  but  this  advantage  is 
more  than  lost  to  us  by  the  enforced  short  hours  during  which  recent  legislation  allows  us  to  use  our  plant 
and  machinery. 

FIRM  No.  6,527.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Not  competing  for  foreign  business  excepting  with  our  Lancashire  rivals,  and  this  in  respect  to  China 
only,  we  cannot  say  foreign  tariffs  yet  affect  us. 

WHARRIE  BROTHERS,  5,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  GLASGOW,  AND  AYR  ;   Muslin  and  Curtains  Manufacturers. 
A  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on'all  goods  we  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

JAMES  FLETCHER,  BROOK  STREET  MILL,  CHORLEY  ;  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

One  half,  at  least,  taken  off  altogether  on  fine  muslins  in  America  and  cambrics  in  Java. 

FIRM  No.  2,540.     Muslin  Manufacturers. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  muslins,  plain  and  fancy,  in  United  States  ;  15  per  cent,  in  Germany  ;  10  per 
cent,  in  France. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  now  learned  how  to  make  our  articles  ;  it  is  probable  that  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  they  will  be  able  within  the  next  few  years  to  compete  with  us  on  equal  terms. 

J.  H.  YOUNG  &  Co.,  92,  UNION  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Muslin  Manufacturers. 

Any  modification  of  tariff  would  assist  us.  In  America  the  variation  of  duties  is  very  great,  and 
might  be  said  to  average  about  60  per  cent.,  while  their  cost  of  production  is  probably  about  20  per  cent, 
greater  than  ours.  On  the  Continent  we  have  practically  only  the  tariff  to  fight  against. 

J.  J.  COCHRANE  &  Co.,  46,  COMMERCIAL  ROAD,  GLASGOW;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  lappet  muslins  in  Germany. 

THE  ENFIELD  EMBROIDERY  Co.,  ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX  ;  Embroiderers 

Thirty  per  cent,  on  embroidered  furniture  goods  of  all  classes  in  America. 

C.    E.    COWPER   (C.   COWPER  &  Co.),    27,  YORK   STREET,  MANCHESTER;    Cotton   Velvet    and   Velveteen 
Manufacturers. 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens  in  America  ;  35  per  cent,  in  Germany  ;  25  per  cent, 
in  France. 

Canada  is  the  leader  in  fiscal  reform,  and  it  is  a  great  shame  we  do  not  do  more  for  her. 

JOHN  BADDELEY,  18,  TARIFF  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manufacturer. 
To  1.10  per  kilo.,  or  old  tariff  on  cotton  velvets  in  France. 

HENRIQ^ES  &  Co.,  MANCHESTER  ;    Lining  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

France,  Italy  and  Germany. — The  amount  of  reduction  is  very  difficult  to  state,  as  manufacturers 
are  making  enormous  profits,  and  could  easily  reduce  their  prices  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition. 


FIRM  No.  4,363.     Yarn  Manufacturers. 

There  is  a  duty  of  100  to  110  per  cent,  on  linings  sent  to  America.  Linings.  912 

FIRM  No.  6,630.     Fustian  Manufacturers. 

Sixty  per  cent,  on  cotton  fustians  in  United  States.  Fustians.  913 

JOHN  SLYMAN,  35,  GEORGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  piques  and  quiltings  in  the  United  States.  Fancy  Cottons.  914 

FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 

DiS 

Shirtings,  flannelettes,  grenadines,  zephyrs,  figureds,  &c. — A  reduction  of  from  10  up  to  50/60  per  cent, 
and  more  in  some  cases.     They  are  now  practically  prohibited  from  some  countries. 


Q1 R 

Ten  per  cent,  on  all  cotton  cloths  in  South  America,  North  America,  Germany,  France,  Spain  and 


SAM.  H.  WALTON,  ALEXANDER  SHED,  SKIPTON  ;   Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

Italy. 

FIRM  No.  3,407.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

917 

Our  fabrics  being  so  fanciful  in  many  styles,  the  tariff  is  heavy  against  us  ;   the  tariff   against  us  is 
from  30  to  120  per  cent.     A  reduction  should  thus  be  graded  to  the  fabric  on  the  present  charge. 

J.  T.  HAROREAVES,  CUTTER  HILL  MILL,  FAILSWORTH,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Towel  Manufacturer. 

Ten  to  15  per  cent,  on  all  cotton  manufactured  goods  sent  here  from  India  and  the  Colonies.     The   Towels.  918 

Colonies  would  keep  our  mills  full  time  and  our  hands  better  all  round. 

FIRM  2,608.     Elastic  Cord  Manufacturers. 

Health  exercisers,  Germany — average  about  1  mark  each  ;   elastic  cord,  Germany — 90  marks  per  100  Cord.  919 

kilos.  ;  elastic  cord,  America — prohibitive.    What  is  required  is  "  fair  trade,"  i.e.,  the  foreign  goods  should 
be  subject  to  same  duties  here  as  imposed  on  our  goods  shipped  into  those  countries. 

HENRY    WARD,    9,    WHITE    FRIARS    LANE,    COVENTRY  ;     Manufacturer    of    Elastic    Cords    and    Braids, 
Fishing  Nets,  &c. 

920 

We  suggest  40  per  cent,  reduction  in  Germany,  France  and  America  on  elastic  cord  and  fishing  lines. 

FIRM  No.  2,865.     Taper  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

7d.  per  Ib.  on  plaited  wick  in  the  United  States  ;   3£d.  per  Ib.  in  France  ;   Jd.  per  Ib.  in  Holland.  Taoes  921 

FIRM  No.  2,739.     Plaited  Wick  Manufacturers. 

7d.  per  Ib.  on  plaited  wick  in  the  United  States  ;  3Jd.  per  Ib.  in  France  ;  5d.  per  Ib.  in  Russia.  922 

W.  WILLSON  COBBETT,  LTD.,  59,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Textile  Machine 
Belting  and  Press  Cloth. 

qoq 

Thirty  per  cent,  on  cotton  belting  in  America  ;  50  per  cent,  on  hair  belting  in  Russia  ;  free  in  Germany,    Belting. 
France,  Austria  and  Italy. 

W.  H.  FELTHAM  &  Co.,  TOOLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  IMPERIAL  WORKS,  SOUTHALL  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 
Cotton  Bag  Manufacturers. 

924 

The  cotton  is  grown  on  the  spot  (America)  and  fear  there  is  little  chance,  if  ever  the  tariffs  were  Bags. 
reduced,  of  our  entering  American  trade. 

WILLIAM  JOWETT,  CATARACT  MILLS,  MELLOR,  STOCKPORT  ;  Cotton  Wadding  Manufacturer 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  cotton  wadding  in  Australia.  Wadding,  &c.  925 

ARTHUR  BERLINER,  13  and  15,  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON;  Wadding  Manufacturers. 

926 

Plenty  to  do  for  our  home  and  colonial  trades  without  troubling  any  foreign  country,  and  I  am  quite 
contented  to  wait  for  them  to  come  to  me. 
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Mixed  Goods. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  LINT  Co.,  MARK  STREET  MILLS,  NETHERFIELD  ROAD  NORTH,  LIVERPOOL  ;  Surgical  Dressings 
Manufacturer. 

Forty-five  per  cent,  is  the  duty  on  surgical  lints  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  BARNSLEY,  YORKS  ;   Linen,  Union  and  Cotton  Drill  Weavers. 

Cannot  say.  In  most  cases  the  tariff  does  not  protect,  but  merely  makes  the  price  of  imported  goods 
prohibitive,  and  causes  the  people  to  buy  other  classes  of  goods. 

IRELAND  &  WISHART,  LTD.,  KIRKCALDY  AND  ABERNETHY  ;    Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixed,  and  Linen  Manu- 
facturers. 

Our  articles  are  made  specially  for  the  Scotch  trade,  and  I  question  if  foreign  countries  would  buy 
our  goods  at  any  price. 

FIRM  No.  4,090.     Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufacturers. 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  zephyrs  and  shirtings  in  United  States. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  12,  PRINCES   SQUARE,  AND  PACIFIC  MILLS,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of 
Cotton  Shirtings,  Linen  and  Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  and  Union  Flannels,  &c. 

The  question  reminds  me  of  the  nigger  lullaby : — 

"  Do  you  want  the  moon  to  play  wid  ? 

The  stars  to  run  away  wid  ? 

They'll  come  if  you  don't  cry." 

I  do  not  attempt  to  compete  with  domestic  productions  of  foreign  countries,  and  have  no  desire  to 
do  so.  A  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs  (and  colonial)  by  50  per  cent,  would  enable  me  for  a  time  to  compete. 
Personally,  I  do  not  favour  a  demand  for  the  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs.  I  can  easily  beat  the  foreigner 
in  competition  in  my  own  goods,  but  I  cannot  prevent  him  from  selling  goods  which  he  can  make,  and  1  do 
not  know  how  to.  In  Canada,  practically  my  'only  competitor  is  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  I  cannot 
sell  anything  he  makes. 

COTTRILL  &  Co.,  31,  NEW  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Mixed  Coloured  Cotton  Goods 

If  the  duty  on  coloured  woven  cottons  were  reduced  in  all  the  European  countries,  except  Turkey 
and  Holland,  by  one  half,  we  might  have  a  chance. 
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(F)  EMPLOYMENT. 

Questions  14,  15,  16  and  17  (Form  VII.) : — Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of 
textile  machinery  to  any  country  has  been  followed  by  (A)  an  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  , 
(B)  the  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  cmtntry '! 

To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  1  Please 
give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured 
articles  in  your  trade  ? 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  production 
of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice-versa  ?  Please  give  particulars. 

FIRM  No.  2,157.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

The  loss  of  Saxony  business,  of  which  we  have  given  details,  did  not  actually  affect  the  wages 
of  our  workpeople,  but  the  fact  that  foreign  business  is  an  item  of  trade  upon  which  we  cannot  rely  with 
confidence,  prevents  prudent  men  from  expanding  their  producing  capacity  as  they  otherwise  might  do,  and 
in  this  way  undoubtedly  interferes  with  employment.  A  few  of  our  own  workpeople  have  gone  to  America, 
where  they  are  holding  good  positions. 

FIRM  No.  6,527.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

The  class  of  labour  we  now  employ  is  practically  the  same  as  worked  with  us  50  years  ago. 

FIRM  No.  2,257.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

(A)  Yes,  principally  of  the  overlooking  class.     (B)  Yes. 

Ring  spinning  and  doubling  has  introduced  and  increased  female  labour  into  the  spinning  and 
doubling  of  yarns — a  purely  mechanical  cause. 

There  has  been  a  constant  change  owing  to  increasing  tariffs.     New  markets  have  constantly  to  be 


found  or  new  styles  spun.  Broadly  speaking,  the  English  spinning  trade  has  been  forced  upon  the  finer 
counts,  and  such  yarns  which  pit-sent  greater  difficulties  in  manufacture.  In  many  cases  where  douM'-l 
yarns  have  been  supplied,  single  yarns  are  now  exported,  to  be  doubled  in  the  country. 

FIRM  No.  2,650.     Manchester  Cotton  Spinners. 

Yes,  there  has  been  emigration  of  skilled  labour,  particularly  to  America.     We  pay  higher  wages 
than  formerly. 
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FIRM  No.  5,912.     Cotton  Spinners. 

When  we  lost  the  French  and  German  trade  we  changed  our  mules  for  home  trade,  so  have  really 
lost  no  time  or  wages. 

FIRM  No.  2,149.     Cotton  Spinners. 

No  loss  of  employment  has  been  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  trade  in  cotton  and  yarns  owing  to  the 
tariffs  ;  we  have  sent  our  goods  elsewhere. 

FIRM  No.  C  3,401 .     Formerly  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

In  this  country  continuity  of  employment  has  been  very  irregular.     The  competition  between  the    Sewing  Cotton. 
various  firms,  the  condition  of  their  markets,  and  the  state  of  trade  generally,  have  tended  to  make  it  very 
irregular.     At  the  present  moment  there  are  not  many  hands  out  of  work  in  Paisley,  but  it  has  not  been 
so  good  in  England  as  it  has  in  Scotland,  referring  to  the  past  year  or  two. 

FIRM  No.  4,289.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  is  very  much  restricted  by  competition  from  Continental  countries,  owing  to  longer  hours   Cotton 
of  labour  there,  and  at  lower  rate  of  wages  also.     The  hours  of  labour  in  North  France  are  06  hours  or  more    Manufactures 
per  week,  as  against  ours  of  55J  hours,  and  the  wages  paid  to  a  woman  who  weaves  these  goods  are  less  than    Generally. 
those  paid  in  this  country  for  the  same  labour.     This  remark  also  applies  to  men.     In  Germany  and  in  Italy, 
the  hours  of  labour  are  still  longer,  and  the  rates  of  wages  still  lower,  even,  than  in  France. 

These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  savings  on  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  these  goods,  also  in  office  and 
warehouse  labour ;  also  in  lowering  the  cost  of  running  power  for  producing  these  goods.  These  various  savings 
amount  in  the  total  to  a  very  large  percentage,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  skilled  workmen 
out  of  employment  in  this  district.  Thus  our  workpeople  are  treated  here  with  less  consideration  than  even 
our  racehorses,  who  certainly  are  handicapped  on  the  principle  of  weight  for  age. 

JOHN    BAYNES,    CICELY    BRIDGE,    FURTHERQATE    AND    KNUZDEN    BROOK    MILLS,    BLACKBURN  ;     Cotton 
Spinners  and  Weavers. 

The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  our  trade  has  been  to  change  the  calico  produced  from  the  plain  to  the 
fancy,  which  requires  a  more  skilled  workman,  because  the  first  calicoes  the  foreigner  would  make  under 
the  protection  of  his  tariff  walls  would  be  those  easiest  made,  viz.,  plain  calicoes. 

More  lately,  from  observing  the  continuous  increase  of  consumption  of  cotton  among  the  highly 
protected  countries,  while  our  consumption  is  decreasing,  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that,  although  we  have 
the  best  climate  for  working  cotton,  the  most  skilled  workpeople,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  machinery  in 
the  world,  and  also  the  advantage  of  the  connection  for  our  calicoes,  yet  we  are  beaten  by  the  longer  hours 
worked,  and  lower  wages  paid,  to  the  Continental  workmen,  and  in  our  American  competition  by  the  longer 
hours  and  Northrop  loom. 

There  has  always  since  been  a  small  emigration,  which  has  increased  last  year  and  this. 

The  McKinley  tariff  stopped  the  export  of  machinery  to  America,  and  Messrs.  Howard  and  Bullough 
accordingly  erected  works  there  for  the  manufacture  of  ring  spinning  machinery.  We  had  a  considerable 
trade  with  Mexico  up  to  three  years  ago,  but  English  machinery  was  shipped  to  a  competing  Mexican  firm, 
and  our  trade  has  now  died  out. 

ALFRED    BUTTERWORTH    &    SON,    GLEBE    MILLS,    HOLLINWOOD,    NEAR   OLDHAM  ;     Cotton   Spinners   and 

Manufacturer-'. 

Machinery  sent  to  Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  has  caused  some  of  our  operatives  to  be 
sent  there,  and  has  diminished  our  exports. 

Labour  is  more  intelligent,  machinery  is  better,  and  wages  are  increased:  due  to  competition  and 
better  education. 

Foregn  nations  are  using  more  cotton  and  producing  more  manufactured  goods,  and  are  sending  these 
goods  to  us,  owing  to  our  nation  admitting  their  goods  free,  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  if  they  would  not  exceed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  our  goods  going  to  their  countries.  Change 
owing  to  foreign  tariffs  against  u». 

FIRM  No.  2,200.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Very  often  the  loss  entailed  by  a  partial  or  complete  stoppage  is  so  little  different  from  working  full 
time  and  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  keeping  connection,  &c.,  that  we  usually  adopt  the  latter  course. 
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Employment  J.  &  J.  ASHTON,  NEWTON  MOOR  MILLS,  HYDE;    Manufacturers  of  Plain  Calicoes. 

OAK      — continued. 

The  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry  is  about  the  same. 

FIRM  No.  5,891.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

946  Ours  is  but  a  small  concern  of  ISO  looms.     When  the,  whole  are  working  we  pay  an  average  of  £00  per 

week  in  wages  to  the  workpeople,  72  in  number.      During  the  year  l.'-'Ou  the  average  paid  was  about  £40  per 
week.     Our  way  of  reducing  production  was  by  stopping  machinery  along  witn  shorter  hours  of  work.     The 
number  of  weeks  lost  in  employment  must  average,  at  least,  33  per  cent,  of  the  regular  working  hours. 

A.  MITCHELL  JR'S  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Dress  Goods  and  Shirtings  Manufacturers. 

947  Nearly  every  mill,  started  abroad  with  British  maehinerj',  requires  a  certain  amount  of  British  work- 
people, and  overlookers  to  start  it,  and  to  train  up  native  labour.       Aftenvards  the  production  of  that  mill 
reduces  proportionately  the  amount  of  goods  that  would  otherwise  have  been  exported  from  this  country. 

It  has  deteriorated  very  much  owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  employment.  This  has  been  noticeable 
in  Glasgow.  When  work  wns  scarce  in  the  weaving  trad«s  the  best  and  most  experienced  hands  v  ent  to  other 
employments,  and  when  work  began  to  be  plentiful  again,  new  help  had  to  be  trained  up,  to  leave  in  liko 
manner'when"  trade  slackened. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE  AND  DISTRICT  POWER  LOOM  WEAVERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

948  Been  on  short  time,  more  or  less,  for  the  past   twelve  months.     Average   time  about  40  hours  per 
week.    The  importation  of  American  print  cloth  in  the  grey  state  has  affected  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  our  trade  ;   also  the  shortage  of  American  cotton.     Many  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  gone  to  the 
United  States,  and  many  girls  that  would  have  gone  to  weaving  have  been  sent  to  other  occupations. 

MACCLESFIELD  WEAVERS',  WINDERS'  AND  WARPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  MANCHESTER. 

94,9  Long  stoppages  putting  new  machinery  in  and  shortage  of  cotton  might  have  brought  the  hours  to  about 

30  hours  per  week.  The  number  of  hours  workmen  in  our  district  and  trade  are  employed  in  a  full  working 
time  is  55|  hours.  Cannot  say  that  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  British  markets  has  affected 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  our  trade.  Our  trade  is  chiefly  Indian  shirting.  Some  few  have  gone  into 
the  silk  trade. 

GLOSSOP  WEAVERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

QCQ  Employment  among  our  members  has  been  of  an  unsettled  character  during  the  last  five  years  owing 

to  bad  trade  and  a  variety  of  other  causes.  We  worked  on  nlternate  weeks  only  from  May  till  November ; 
apart  from  these  times  we  put  in  an  average  of  about  50  hours  per  week. 

I  could  not  say  if  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  British  markets  has  affected  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  our  trade.  The  high  price  of  cotton  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  thrown  our  members 
wholly  or  partially  out  of  employment.  Very  few  have  left  the  country,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
left  are  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  district  of  America  now.  As  many  as  possible  have  got  into  other 
employment,  but  we  have  very  little  besides  cotton  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  great  many  workpeople 
are  only  partially  employed.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  working  people  are  working  in  cotton  mills. 

(COLNE  AND  DISTRICT)  TWISTERS'  AND  DRAWERS''  ASSOCIATION,  COLNE,  LANCASHIRE.    • 

__  .  Our  members  have  played  considerably  since  last  May,  some  half-dozen  firms  continually  being  on 

951  short  time.     The  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  British  markets  has  in  no  way  whatever  affected 

the  conditions  of  employment  in  our  trade,  but  the  system  of  cornering  (or  gambling)  in  cotton  is  a  cause 
of  unemployment.      A  few  have  emigrated,  mostly  to  Canada,  but  have  eventually  returned  to  try  and 
better  their  condition. 

SABDEN  WEAVERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

952  Our  members  have  been  partially  unemployed  through  scarcity  of  raw  material. 

CHORLEY  AND  DISTRICT  WARP  DRESSERS'  SOCIETY,  CHORLEY. 

QCO  None  unemployed  ;    but  two  years'  great  depression.     We  don't  know  whether  the  importation  of 

"""  foreign  goods  into  British  markets  has  affected  the  conditions  of  employment  in  our  trade. 

THOS.   E.   MARSDEN,   SECRETARY,   NORTH  AND  NORTH-EAST    LANCASHIRE   AMALGAMATED  TAPE  SIZERS' 
PROTECTION  SOCIETY  (BOLTON  BRANCH). 

I  have  not  heard  anything  respecting  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  British  markets 

954  affecting  the  conditions  of  employment  in  our  trade.     A  large  number  of  yards  of  cloth  sent  abroad  go  to 

India  and  China. 

One  firm  doing  a  great  American  trade  at  one  time  have  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  been  very  slack. 
We  suffered  more  in  our  trade  through  being  short  of  cotton,  and  the  lu'gh  price  for  same. 


J.  H.  YOUNQ  &  Co.,  92,  UNION  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  Muslin  Manufacturers. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  our  loss  of  employment,  and  also  the  lost  wages,  but  it 
is  very  great.  For  instance,  we  have  recently  gone  through  an  experience  whereby  our  business  in  one  class 
of  manufacture  was  reduced  from  £30,000  to  nothing.  The  reason  for  it  was  that  the  Amrririins  had 
begun  to  make  the  stuff  themselves,  and  owing  to  the  high  tariff,  we  could  no  longer  compete.  This  loss 
in  one  year  disorganised  our  business  entirely,  and  the  loss  of  wages  to  weavers  must  have  been  considerable, 
and  the  loss  to  ourselves  equally  great.  This  kind  of  thing  is  continually  happening,  and  our  dilli' ulii 
with  the  American  market  are  so  great  that  it  is  the  most  harassing  and  dangerous  part  of  our  business.  All 
this  owing  to  their  high  tariffs. 


Muslins. 
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FIRM  No.  4,211.     Power  Loom  Muslin  Manufacturers. 

Any  goods  we  have  made  for  the  American  markets  have  not  been  shipped  by  us  direct,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  not  able  to  state  how  many  weeks'  employment  we  have  lost  during  190-1  from  the  absence  of  such 
business.  Our  impression  is  that  the  loss  has  been  immaterial,  because  such  orders  would  probably  have 
been  too  fitful  to  admit  of  our  starting  machinery  which  wo  have  had  standing  during  that  period.  It 
would  only  have  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  our  Indian  trade  (which  is  our  mainstay)  to  the  extent  of  what 
American  business  might  have  been  got. 


GILL  &  HARTLEY,  79,  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 
for  Corsets. 


Manufacturers  of  Coutils.  Sateens,  Jeans,    Bindings 
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Male  labour  has  given  place  to  female  in  weaving  sheds,  as  prices  received  for  goods  now  will  not  allow    Sateens. 
the  higher  rates  that  were  once  paid,  and  which,  therefore,  attracted  male  labour. 

Running  short  time  during  six  months,  December  to  June,  1904,  lost  eight  weeks'  employment  to  our 
workpeople.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  owing  to  shortage  of  cotton,  but  foreign  competition  was 
also  a  factor  and  that  is  continuous. 
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THE  ENFIELD  EMBROIDERY  Co.,  ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX  ;   Embroiderers. 

The  writer  has  been  an  embroiderer  for  25  years,  and  in  his  earlier  experience  the  foreign  competition    Embroideries  958 

being  lees  keen  our  average  wage  level  and  type  of  skilled  labour  was  much  higher. 

HENRIQTJES  &  Co.,  MANCHESTER  ;   Lining  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

Employment  is  about  the  same  as  20  years  ago,  but  trade  has   been  put  in  other  channels,  less   Velveteens.  959 

profitable. 


FIRM  No.  6,017.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Last  year  we  stopped  eight  weeks,  and  in  the  early  part  ot  this  year  three  to  four  weeks.      The   Sheetings. 
conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  that  it  is  better  to  sell  (if  possible)  cloth  as  a  heavy  loss,  rather  than  do  short 
time,  and,  roughly,  we  consider  we  lose  when  stopped  from  £80  to  £100  per  week  out  of  capital,  which,  of 
course,  has  to  be  made  good  again. 
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FIRM  No.  2,656.     Manufacturers  of  Textile  Machine  Belting  and  Oil  Press  Cloth. 

We  can,  of  course,  only  speak  with  regard  to  our  own  individual  business,  and  wo  should  say  that   Oil  Press  Cloths. 
the  loss  in  wages  per  annum  would  amount  to  about  £3,000. 
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FIRM  No.  3,489.     Cotton  Dyers  and  Printers. 

Goods  which  were  formerly  made  here  are  now  largely  produced  in  the  various  protective  countries,    Dyeing  and 
such  as  America,  France,  Germany  ;    in  fact,  all  over  Europe.     We  find  great  difficulty  in  employing  our    Printing. 
workpeople  fully,  owing  to  the  high  protective  duties  imposed  on  our  goods  by  other  countries. 
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J.  &  A.  STOTT,  10,  FAULKNER  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

We  estimate  that  we  lost  one  day  per  week  for  six  months  in  1903,  owing  to  Belgian  competition, 
and,  of  course,  this  is  lost  in  wages  to  our  workpeople.  I  strongly  suspect  that  these  Belgian  goods  are 
finding  their  way  to  our  Colonies,  as  we  cannot  say  we  have  experienced  any  better  business  in  South  Africa. 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  I  think,  are  a  little  better. 
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FIRM  No.  5,159.     Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

When  the  United  States  of  America  commenced  manufacturing  largely  30  to  40  years  ago,  and    Finishing. 
importing  machinery  and  looms  from  this  country,  whole  families  in  our  employ  left  for  the  United  States, 
and  very  few  returned.     The  same  process  was  repeated  with  Canada.     Within  two  years  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  commencing  manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  themselves  wo  had^no  orders  from 
these  countries.     We  have  had  the  experience  of  our  loom  foremen  (jobbers  and  tacklers)  and  their  relatives 
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Employment  leaving  us,  at  the  instance  of  machine  makers  to  go  on  high  wages,  to  teach  Germans,  Italians,  Austrians 

— continued.  and  even  Russians  to  weave  on  the  same  class  of  looms  that  we  have  in  our  works. 

\\V  c.  insider  that  the  standard  of  skill  of  our  operatives  is  lower  than  20  years  ago;  with  all  the 
improveraonts  in  yarn,  machinery,  preparation  of  warps,  &c.,  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  is  very  little 
or  no  more.  It  was  always  our  most  skilled  weavers,  &c.,  who  emigrated. 

We  find  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  skilled  weaver  not  to  allow  their  children  to  learn  weaving  ;  they 
say  the  work  is  too  hard.  They  have  an  idea  that  our  work  is  precarious,  and  too  much  short  time.  They 
will  learn  anything  else  they  can  but  weaving,  consequently,  we  are  short  of  learners,  and  skilled  weavers  in 
our  branch  of  trade  are  scarce.  The  non-continuity  of  work  is  a  good  deal  responsible  for  this,  owing  to 
foreign  competition.  They  say,  "  It  is  not  like  it  was  20  years  ago,  when  I  started." 

The  change  in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  goods  is  owing  to  foreigners  becoming  able  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  and  after  that  they  can  supply  other  foreign  countries,  neutral  markets  and  British 
Colonies,  and  to  some  extent  Great  Britain  itself,  according  to  the  report  of  import  of  fully-manufactured 
cotton  goods  into  Great  Britain  in  1902-3.  The  Governments  of  other  countries  foster  to  the  utmost  all 
kinds  01  manufacturing,  whilst  this  country  does  little  or  nothing.  The  change  is  also  in  part  due  to  the 
ability  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  pick  up  from  machinery  exhibitions,  &c.,  in  this  country,  all  the  latest 
and  newest  machines  and  processes,  also  to  foreign  trade  shipping  subsidies. 


JOHN  SLYMAN,  35,  GEORGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER;   Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Fancy  Cottons.  As  regards  your  question  re.  United  States  trade,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the  loss  during 

1903,  for  the  reason  that  the  trade  had  been  so  curtailed  by  adverse  tariffs  that  in  the  nineties  it  became 
comparatively  extinct,  so  the  workpeople  had  to  go  on  to  other  lines  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  whilst  in  the  seventies  mills  weaving  these  goods  were  sending  five-sixths  of  their 
production  to  the  States,  in  the  nineties  they  were  not  sending  one-twelfth. 


966      Fancy  Dress 
Goods. 


967      Tapestries. 


FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 
(A)  Yes,  greatly  to  America.     (B)  Yes. 

FIRM  No.  4,289.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Owing  to  the  American  tariff  and  skilled  labour  that  market  is  quite  closed  to  us.  Up  to  10  years  ago 
we  had  men  weavers  working  on  our  tapestry  looms,  but  found  that  we  could  not  pay  the  wages  they  required , 
and  they  were  all  dismissed  and  women  weavers  put  on  to  them  at  33  per  cent,  lower  wages,  which  has 
materially  helped  us  as  regards  cost  of  production.  At  the  same  time  these  women  ask  18s.  at  least  for  a 
maximum  week  of  55£  hours,  whereas  women  in  Lyons,  on  the  same  kind  of  work,  weave  at  least  66  hours 
for  12s.  per  week,  and  in  Italy  the  wages  are  even  less  than  that  for  a  week  of  72  hours. 


968     Towels. 


WILLIAM  R.  LEE,  33,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester;   Turkish  Towel  Manufacturer. 

No  permanent  emigration  of  skilled  labour.  Fitters  would  go  out  for  a  term,  and  then  when  work 
done  return  home. 

We  do  not  now  export  our  goods  to  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium  or  United  States,  whereas 
we  used  to  do  so.  We  send  less  to  South  America  also  than  we  did. 

I  think  we  may  have  a  slightly  better  class  of  workpeople  than  we  used  to,  which  I  attribute  to  better 
organisation  and  general  improvements,  architectural,  sanitary,  and  machinery. 

The  change  in  the  exportation  of  our  goods  to  some  countries  is  brought  about  by  their  hostile  and 
prohibitive  tariffs,  also  cheaper  labour,  and  longer  working  hours. 


969    Webs- 


F   DRAKE  &  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET  ;    Manufacturers  of  Saddlers'  and  Upholsterers' 
Webs. 

We  have  had  several  looms  idle,  and  a  good  deal  of  unprofitable  work  made  due  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  webs. 


970      Mixed  Goods. 


J.  H.  CUNLIFFE  &  Co.,  BANK  SIDE  MILLS,  ROCHDALE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  and  Mixed  Cotton,  Woollen 
and  Silk  Goods. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  imports  of  manufactured  textiles  increase 
exactly  in  parallel  lines  does  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  those  trades  diminish. 
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FIRM  No.  4,090.     Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufacturers. 

Skilled  labour  has  gone  to  America.     Whole  works  have  recently  been  removed  from  Bradford,  and 
a  lot  of  the  workpeople  have  gone  with  them, 


URMSTON  &  ECKERSALI,,  PHOJNIX  MILL,  NEAR  BOLTON;   Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

T  am  one  of  40,000  to  50,000  (in  and  about  Manchester!  who  were  driven  out  of  tho  silk  trade  in  the 
sixties,  after  the  French  Treaty  was  renewed  and  made  more  one-sided  in  1860,  and  then  the  American  tariff  of 
80  per  cent,  on  silk  goods  had  the  effect  of  sending  hundreds  of  our  own  people  to  America  to  make  these 
goods  against  us  and  help  to  build  up  the  American  constitution,  and  are  doing  so  to  thh  day.  while  the  silk 
trade  has  been  a  sickly  -patient  ever  since  1865-6  at  death's  door.  Why  can't  an  Englishman  make  a  bit  of 
silk  cloth  as  well  as  anybody  else  ? 
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(o)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

Question  11  (Form  VII.) : — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the 
action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  other  countries. 
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FIRM  No.  5,159.    Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

We  are  given  to  understand,  and  believe  it  is  correct  from  our  experience,  that  German  cottons  have 
an  advantage  in  railway  rates  and  freights  over  Lancashire-made  goods  shipped  to  the  South  African  Colonies. 

Italian-made  cotton  goods  are  delivered  in  South  America  cheaper,  owing  to  Government  subsidies 
to  shipping  companies.  We  believe  it  is  also  the  case  with  German-made  goods  to  South  America.  We 
know  that  portions  of  our  production  have  been  forwarded  via  Grimsby  to  Hamburg  for  shipment  to 
W.  C.  Africa,  on  account  of  much  cheaper  shipping  rates.  We  have  been  instructed  to  ship  goods  to  the 
East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements,  Singapore,  &c.,  by  German  lines,  owing  to  cheaper  freights,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  Government  subsidies. 


Africa  and 
South  America. 
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FIRM  No.  4,289.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Idachinery  and  other  goods  we  buy  from  France  are  sent  to  Boulogne  at  a  special  rate  (tarif  speciale    prenc(,  Export 
a  I' exportation)  and  we  think  there  is  about  half  the  rate  charged  for  their  own  internal  transport.      In  the 
case  of  our  shipping  goods  to  France  the  full  railway  rate  is  in  force  from  Boulogne,  thus  showing  that  the 
French  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  export  trade,  and  finding  employment  for  the 
working  population. 
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JOHN   BAYNES,    CICELY   BRIDGE,    FURTHERGATE,    AND    RNUZDEN    BROOK   MILLS,    BLACKBURN  ;     Cotton 
Spinners  and  Weavers. 

I  have  no  information — although  differential  railway  rates  in  a  trade,  where  the  profits  are  cut,  as 
in  the  cotton  trade,  may  make  the  difference  between  a  profit  or  a  loss  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  vital  as  in  some 
other  trades,  where  carriage  is  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the  cost. 

Cotton  from  Liverpool  to  the  mills  is  about  1/16d  per  lb.,  and  calico  from  N.E.  Lancashire  to  Man- 
chester is  V16d.  per  lb.,  or  V8d.  in  all,  this  on  a  value  of,  say,  lOd.  per  lb.  for  calico  is  only  1/8otn  of  its 
cost  or  1  1/4  per  cent.,  but  if  we  take  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used  to  be  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
calico,  then  this  carriage  would  be  1/4oth  of  the  English  margin.  There  is  the  cost  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  against  the  total  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  foreign  goods  imported  which  may 
compete.  A  small  advantage  may  rest  with  foreigners  in  the  case  of  some  English  seaport  towns. 

In  goods  we  export  to  foreign  countries,  we  suffer  from  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  English 
shipping  rings,  as  against  what  our  foreign  competitors  have  to  pay. 
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English 
Shipping  Rings. 


FIRM  No.  4,075.     Calico  Printers,  Dyers,  Finishers,  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Many  of  our  goods  in  a  finished  state  go  to  the  East,  and  the  rates  from  foreign  countries  are  much   yne  East. 
lower  than  from  the  United  Kingdom.     Goods  to  London  for  export  have  much  lower  rates  from  Manchester 
to  London  than  when  for  home  consumption. 

SIUFI  BROTHERS,  5,  QUEEN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Merchants  dealing  in  Lancashire  Cotton  Goods,  Grey 
White,  Printed,   &c. 

In  the  home  country  we  can  only  name  combinations  of  steamers,  Moss  Line,  Popoyami  Line,  Prince 
Line  and  Ellermans,  that  make  us,  or  we  are  compelled  to,  pay  2s.  6d.  per  ton  extra  on  goods  to  Syria,  because 
we  refuse  to  sign  an  agreement  to  give  them  our  trade  (traffic)  to  Syria.  We  believe  the  combination  to  be 
illegal  in  insisting  we  must  either  agree  to  their  terms  or  pay  2s.  6d.  over  and  above  other  merchants  ;  our 
idea  of  the  illegality  being  that  docks,  &c.,  which  Parliament  grant  powers  to  make,  are  only  to  be  used  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  If  so,  companies  making  use  of  these  docks  have  not  legal  standing  to  put  rules 
down  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  So  we  claim  that  the  enforcing  of  the  above  rule  to  surcharge  2s.  6d. 
js  illegal  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  fair  trader. 

o  2 
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Differential 
Railway  and 
Shipping  Rates 

nued. 

Dutch  Indies. 


CHARLES  ASHWORTII,  34,  PRINCESS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;   Cotton  and  Woollen  Merchant. 

Most  of  (he  shipments  to  the  Dutch  Indies  are  carried  by  steamer  under  the  Dutch  Hag  from  Holland 
calling  at  Southampton  for  British  cargo.  The  freights  charged  by  these  steamers  are  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Dutch  shipments,  and  it  often  pays  better  to  send  goods  by  water  to  Rotterdam  and  ship  them  there  \\r.t\\ 
pay  carriage  to  Southampton  and  freight  rates  from  there.  The  Dutch  shipping  companies  give  a  derided 
preference  to  merchants  established  in  Holland,  and  make  contracts  with  them  which  are  denied  to  English 
merchants  even  when  shipping  from  Holland,  and  through  these  preferential  freights  and  dear  sailing  rates, 
I  have  lost  one  or  two  regular  export  articles. 
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BRUCE  &  SON,  BRUNSWICK  MILLS,  SOUTH  WIGSTON,  NEAR  LEICESTER;  Elastic  Goods,  Braids,  Webs  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers. 

One  instance  is  that  in  sending  to  Paris  through  from  Leicester,  or  from  Paris  to  Leicester,  the  through 
rate  is  very  little  over  double  from  Leicester  to  London,  although  300  miles  further :  I,eicester  to  London, 
100  miles  ;  Leicester  to  Paris,  400  miles. 
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FIRM  No.  3,489.     Cotton  Dyers  and  Printers. 

The  railway  and  steamship  companies  in  England  might  do  much  to  help  exporters  (and  themselves) 
if  they  lowered  the  rates  for  export  goods. 
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FIRM  No.  6,537.     Cotton  and  Linen  Weavers. 

We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  we  are  always  told  that  Continental  goods  can  be  delivered  anywhere 
in  England  at  less  money  than  goods  from  places  within  30  miles  of  London  can  be  delivered  in  the  latter 
city.  As  far  as  we  sec  this  could  only  be  met  by  our  railways  being  under  Government  control. 


983      South  America. 


Australia. 


FIRM  No.  C  848.     Manchester  Calico  Printers. 

In  September,  1901,  one  of  our  principal  Manchester  customers  informed  us  that  they  had  established 
a  resident  buying  agent  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  orders  for  printed  and  woven  flannelettes  from 
South  America,  in  which  goods  Manchester,  he  said,  could  not  compete,  but  that  even  if  prices  were  the  same, 
preferential  shipping  rates  from  Italian  ports  would  enable  the  goods  to  be  landed  in  Buenos  Ayres  at  con- 
siderably less  than  goods  shipped  from  English  ports,  the  difference  being  something  like  14s.  per  ton. 

One  of  our  London  customers  with  their  own  houses  in  Australia  divided  an  order  in  September  last 
for  the  same  class  of  goods  between  ourselves  and  an  American  calico  printer.  The  American  goods  were 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  by  the  White  Star  line,  and  transhipped  thence  to  Melbourne  by  the 
s.s.  "  Afric  "  of  the  same  steamship  company.  The  Engh'sh  prints  were  shipped  by  the  same  steamer  (the 
'''  Afric  ")  from  Liverpool.  The  freight  on  the  American  goods  was  25s.  per  ton  through  to  Melbourne,  and 
on  the  English  goods  47s.  (3d.  nett,  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  only. 

The  following  are  a  few  comparative  rates  of  freight  on  prints  to  other  ports,  based  on  charges  ruling 
some  18  months  ago  : — 


Far  East. 


To. 

From 
Liverpool. 

From 
Hamburg. 

From 
New  York. 

Manila 

55/-  &  10  % 

43/2 

45/10 

Shanghai  —  Light  Goods 
Heavy     „ 

42/-  less  10  %  deferred           \ 
57/9  rebate                   J 

38/- 

22/6  to  25/- 

Yokohama  and  Hongkong 

ditto 

— 

32/6 

Valparaiso 

40/-  to  45/-  &  10  % 

40/8 

33/4  &  5% 

New  York 

27/6 

12/9 

— 

934,      Hamburg  Rates. 


The  following  figures  show  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  the  system  of  through  rates  in  Germany. 
We • ;.''  vc  you  a  rate  of  freight  from  Hamburg  I  <  >  t ! i  ree  different  markets,  and  compare  with  what  the  rate  should 


be  from  various  inland  calico  printing  centres,  if  the  ordinary  rate  of  carriage  to  Hamburg  were  added,  and 
what  the  through  rates  from  those  inland  towns  really  are. 


Distance  1 
to 
Hamburgl 

Cost  to  Ham- 
burg per  ton. 

From 

To  Delagoa  and 
Durban.                      To  Zanzibar. 

To  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria. 

Miles. 

Rail.    Loading. 

— 

-    say  2/6 

Hamburg    .  . 

55/3                                 58/4 

41/6 

Actual                               Actua. 

Actual 

Normal 

Subsidised      Normal 

Subsidised      Normal 

Subeidiaed 

Rate. 

Rate.            Rate. 

Rate.            Rate. 

Rate. 

237 

28/-  say  3/- 

Elberfeld     .  . 

86/3 

75/9 

89/4 

75/9             72/6 

36/7 

168 

20/6 

Munster 

78/9 

73/- 

81/10 

73/-             65/- 

33/6 

222 

26/4        „ 

Hohenlimberg 

84/7 

75/2 

87/8 

75/2 

70/10 

35/10 

543 

60/-        „ 

Mulhausen  .  . 

118/3 

— 

121/4 

89/3           104/6 

49/10 

531 

60/3 

Loerrach 

118/6 

— 

121/7 

89/5 

104/9 

50/- 

252 

29/8        „ 

M.  Gladbach 

87/11 

91/- 

76/5 

74/2 

37/2 

Thus,  rate  Hamburg  to  Constantinople           .  .          .  .          ..£216  per  ton. 
Mulhausen  to  Hamburg  (543  miles)         .  .          .  .       330        ,, 
Mulhausen  to  Constantinople         .  .          .  .          .  .       2    9  10 

You  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  Loerrach  to  Zanzibar,  instead  of  paying  63s.  3d.  per  ton  for  putting 
the  goods  on  board  steamer  at  Hamburg,  printers  only  pay  31s.  Id.  for  the  whole  distance  of  531  miles,  whilst 
to  Constantinople  they  only  pay  8s.  6d.,  and  the  rates  from  Elberfeld,  Munster  and  Hohenlimberg  are 
actually  less  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  than  from  Hamburg,  although  the  goods  have  to  be  carried 
some  200  miles  by  rail. 

We  think  disparities  in  freight  on  commodities  of  other  descriptions  will  be  well  known  to  you,  as  for 
instance  the  low  rates  ruling  generally  between  New  York  and  South  Africa,  as  compared  with  those  from 
this  country  ;  but  we  might  mention  that  some  little  time  ago  wo  had  occasion  to  buy  iron  pillars  for  building 
purposes,  and  found  it  advantageous  to  order  them  from  Belgium,  the  freight  to  destination  in  Lancashire, 
being  considerably  cheaper  from  Antwerp  than  from  Birmingham. 


(H)  ADVANTAGES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Question  10  (Form  VII.) : — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  development.*  oj  i-'nn!iin'.n!ons 
in  foreign  countries  give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture, 
and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  ?  Please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

FIKM  No.  4,197.     Cotton  Spinners. 

Foreign  combinations  do  not  so  far  as  we  know  affect  our  particular  trade. 

FIKM  No.  C3401.     Formerly  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Net  profits  in  the  whole  British  sewing  cotton  trade  have  very  largely  increased  in  recent  years.     That    Sewing  Cotton. 
is  in  consequence  of  the  combine  and  the  better  mode  of  production  under  the  combine.     Both  profits  taken 
as  a  whole  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  selling  prices  have  increased,  because  prior    to    these 
amalgamations,  prices  in  some  markets  were  below  cost.     The  combine  has  in  some  cases  raised  the  prices. 
To  a  very  large  extent  where  they  were  low  it  has  levelled  them  ;  in  those  markets  where  they  <.UTC  bring 
sold  at  a  loss,  it  has  brought  the  price  up  and  charged  a  profit  ;   in  those  markets  where  they  were  charging 
ii'Tjiial  profit  prices  I  do  not  think  the  price  has  increased.     The  policy  is  not  to  increase  over  the  normal 
price,   because  that  would  be  the  very  thing  to  bring  about  new  competition.     The  prici    is  only  inn, 
in  isolated  instances  where  there  was  warfare  going  on,  but    those    instances  were  very  serious    ami    very 
important,  and  this,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  large  profits  made  now  as  compared  with  a  few  years  back. 

'Pake  the  Spanish  market  in  sewing  cotton.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  little  (ierman  thirud  import*  d 
there.  The  trade  was  bring  done  principally  by  Brooks',  and  then,  when  the  sewing  machines  LO!  (,>  lx>  more 
useil  l>y  the  large  Paisley  concerns.  Later  the  Spaniards  increased  their  tariff,  and  ;•  lirm 

commenced  to  manufacture  near  Barcelona  and  soon  afterwards  another  British  linn  did  likewi.se.  A  Spanish 
manufacturer  has  started  in  a  small  way,  and  to-day  shares  the  trade  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  practically 
under  British  control,  little  or  none  being  sent  from  this  country. 
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Advantages  of  The  history  of  the  Russian  trade  is  somewhat  similar.     The  Lancashire  firm  of  Chadwicks  first  estab- 

Industrial  lished  a  factory  at  Riga  some  20  or  30  years  ago,  and,  as  the  policy  of  Russia  in  late  years  has    been  to  find 

Combinations  employment  for  its  people,  the  tariff  was  adjusted  so  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  Russian 

— continued.  trade  to  manufacture  in  that  country.     Paisley  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the  opportunity,  and,  in  consequence, 

there  is  a  factory  in  St.  Petersburg  which  supplies  most  of  the  sewing  cotton  used  in  Russia. 

There  are  no  large  factories  in  Germany  controlled  by  the  Paisley  combine.  The  Germans  have  their 
own  combines  to  some  extent  in  sewing  thread.  They  launch  out  and  struggle  against  the  Paisley  combine 
as  far  as  they  can,  but  in  this  trade,  apart  from  tariffs  and  prices,  the  question  of  trade  mark  counts  for  much. 
Practically  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Paisley  combine  have  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  trade  exceut  in  a  few 
places,  it  is  a  very  special  trade  under  very  special  conditions. 

The  cause  of  the  more  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  is  undoubtedly  the  amalgamations  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  These  amalgamations  have  not  led  to  new  mills  being  put  up  in  this 
country.  Prior  to  these  amalgamations  some  of  the  mills  were  running  short  time.  The  probability  is 
there  are  a  fewer  number  employed,  but  more  regularly.  I  am  told  that  wages  have  not  improved  under 
the  amalgamation.  With  regard  to  wages  of  skilled  help,  I  do  not  think  that  has  tended  to  stop  initiative 
and  remuneration  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  competition.  Where  any  special  merit  was  manifest, 
it  would  be  recognised.  Brains  count  for  very  much  among  the  workers  in  the  sewing  cotton  trade,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  not  skilled  labour.  The  American  branch  is  the  more  prosperous.  Its 
employment  of  labour  is  more  regular. 
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FIRM  No.  10,021.     Merchants  dealing  in  all  descriptions  of  Dyed,    Bleached.    Printed  and  Grey  Cotton 
Manufactures  and  Cotton  Yarns. 

Our  business  has  not  been  affected  by  the  combinations  abroad,  but  it  suffered  considerably  through 
combinations  at  home,  and  it  was  these  which  created  an  important  and  successful  foreign  competition. 
I  refer  specially  to  the  then-existing  unions  of  master-dyers  and  master-bleachers. 
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WILLIAM  ANDERSON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  12,  PRINCES 'SQUARE,  AND  PACIFIC  MILLS,  GLASGOW;    Manufacturers  of 
Cotton  Shirtings,  Linen  and  Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  and  Union  Flannels,  &c. 


happy. 


Great  Britain's  experience  of  combinations,  which -is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  is  not 
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JOHN   BAYNES,    CICELY   BRIDGE,   FURTHERGATE,    AND   KNUZDEN   BROOK   MILLS,    BLACKBURN  ;    Cotton 
Spinners  and  Weavers. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  among  Continental  or  American  firms  in  the  calico  trade,  except 
for  trade  union  purposes. 

In  standard  calicoes  no  combination  would  be  of  advantage  in  economy  of  production  (at  any  rate 
up  to  2  years  ago),  as  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  English  firms  making  such  calicoes  to  run  full  time 
and  turn  out  the  fullest  production,  even  if  they  made  to  stock.  The  Americans  make  similar  goods 
(printers,  china  sheetings  and  shirtings),  and  when  heavily  in  stock  will  sell  out  in  lots  of  half  a  million  pieces 
in  a  line,  at  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  piece  less  than  the  English  maker  will  take,  although  the  normal  price  of 
their  goods  is  higher  than  the  English.  Whether  such  sacrifice  is  undertaken  by  the  individual  firm  or  by 
a  combination  of  firms,  1  am  unable  to  state.  The  case  is  now  being  complicated  by'  the  manufacture  of 
the  American  calicoes  in  the  Northrop  loom  out  of  ring  spun  yarns — which  the  American  assert  to  be  a 
cheaper  mode  of  manufacture  than  the  English. 

In  flannelettes  the  German  competition  is  felt  in  the  very  best  cloths,  which  looks  as  if  they  are  manu- 
facturing cheaper  than  we  are,  and  beating  us  on  their  merits.  In  heavy  goods,  Italy  can  undersell  us  in 
our  markets,  and  I  think  this  is  partly  owing  to  their  own  peculiar  method  of  manufacture. 

In  non-standard  goods,  the  variety  is  so  infinite,  that  when  there  are  no  orders,  the  looms  must  stand, 
as  each  variety  has  only  one  buyer,  and  no  manufacturer  dare  make  to  stock.  It  is  usual  then  to  turn  these 
looms  on  to  standard  makes.  1  cannot  see  how  a  combination  could  help  in  non-standard  goods,  so  far  as 
economy  of  production  is  concerned. 
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PEREIRA  DE  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  dealing  in  Fancy  Cottons 
Linen  Drills,  Elastic  Web,  Serges  and  Cloth,  &c. 

The  growth  of  combinations  has  lost  this  country  a  great  deal  of  commission  business  formerly  done  with 
South  America  in  American  goods.  Before  the  Trusts  existed,  a  South  American  buyer  sent  an  order  to  a 
British  firm  of  merchants  who  took  the  prices  of  the  various  manufacturers  and  bought  of  the  cheapest. 
After  a  wide-spread  Trust  is  formed  there  is  only  in  effect  one  supplier  and  one  price,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  a  South  American  buyer  to  send  his  order  through  and  pay  a  commission  to  a  British  mercan- 
tile lirm.  He  can  buy  direct  of  the  Trust  at  the  same  price  as  the  London  merchants  and  save  their  com- 
mission. At  the  same  time,  the  price  our  customer  now  pays  direct  to  the  trust  is  no  doubt  higher  than  he 
would  formerly  have  paid,  as  in  the  old  daya  we  were  able  to  save  him  in  the  price  more  than  the  commission 
we  charged  him  for  so  doing. 


FIRM  No.  4,090.     Cotton,  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufacturers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  combinations  in  foreign  countries  have  not  alfec-tcd  us  at  all,  and  our 
e\prricnce  of  them  in  onr  own  country  is  that  they  are  detrimental  to  our  trade  in  stifling  compaction  and 
their  arbitrary  way  of  doing  business  generally. 

FIRM  No.  5,159.     Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

The  foreign  combinations  save  so  many  large  salaries  and  commissions.  They  regulato  prices  to  be 
paid  for  standard  and  staple  goods.  They  save  large  expenses  in  designing  departments  ;  and  in  having  ono 
set  of  colours  and  shades  for  many  concerns,  instead  of  scores  of  different  shades  in  small  quantities. 

These  items  of  economical  production  cause  the  cost  of  their  total  production  to  be  at  the  lowest 
possible  point,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  get  a  good  profit  in  their  own  protected  market,  and  conse- 
quently, if  they  have  a  surplus  to  export,  they  are  in  the  best  position  if  it  comes  to  close  competition  abroad 
or  for  dumping. 

The  combination  of  a  number  of  firms  to  regulate  prices  of  goods  of  cartain  staple  qualities  under  a 
heavy  penalty  works  well,  as  it  gives  scope  for  the  brains  of  each  separate  firm  to  make  economies,  use  patents, 
&c.,  or  reap  benefit  of  special  advantages  ;  whilst  the  other  firm,  with  not  so  many  of  these  qualities  or 
facilities,  still  knows  it  will  not  be  undersold,  and  can  make  a  profit,  although  a  necessarily  small  one. 

Combinations  of  a  number  of  firms,  both  financially  and  commercially,  do  not  give  such  good  results, 
the  good  and  well-managed  concerns  having  to  pay  for  those  badly  managed,  or  labouring  under 
disadvantages. 
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JAMES  FLETCHER,  BROOK  STREET  MILL,  CHORLEY  ;    Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Combinations  and  trusts  are  a  failure  to  calico  printers,  Bradford  dyers  and  wool  combers  ; 
encourage  competition  by  outsiders. 


only 
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(i)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Question  8  (Form  VII.) : — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,    Remedial  Measures. 
do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

Question  9  (Form  VII.) : — //  such  duties  were  imposed  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (a) 
upon  prices  in  the  home  markets,  (b)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade,  (c)  in  pro- 
moting economies  of  production,  (d)  in  increasing  employment,  (e)  in  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by 
more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour  !• 
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WILD  &  Co.,  Moss  MILL,  HEYWOOD  ;    Cotton  and  Waste  Spinners,  Doublers  and  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  yarns  and  cloth.  Yarns. 

The  effect  on  prices  would  be  very  little,  as  the  competition  among  Lancashire  producers  is    ,  lite 
sufficient  to  keep  prices  down.     There  would  be  increased  employment  and  tuerefore  increased  wag.s 

FIRM  No.  4,197.     Egyptian  Cotton  Spinners. 

Cotton  yarns — say,  10  per  cent. 

If  all  cotton  yarns  spun  abroad  and  imported  into  this  country  had  imposed  upon  them  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent.,  British  cotton  spinners  need  then  no  longer  fear  foreign  competition.     Sucli  a  duty  would  nave 
the  effect  of  raising  importation  prices  to  the  extent  of,  say,  Id.  per  lb.,  wnicii  would  give  home  producers 
a  sufficient  margin  in  wnich  to  safeguard  their  interests.     As  to  tne  proportion  of  labour  to  our  tutal  selling 
prices,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following : — 

Average  price  of  yarn,  say  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          13d.  per  lb. 

Average  price  of  raw  material,  say,  8d. 
Average  cost  of  labour,  2d. 


|      lOd.  per  lb. 


3d.  per  lb. 

These  figures  show  a  gross  margin  of,  say,  3d.  per  lb.,  but  there  are  other  items  of  expenditure,  sucn  as  coal, 
oil,  tallow,  rents,  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  which  you  can  well  understand  narrow  down  considerably  the  above 
margin.  Raising  importation  prices  to  the  extent  we  name,  would  lessen  the  strain  very  materially,  and 
make  it  easier  to  produce  cotton  yarns  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

(A)  The  effect  upon  the  home  markets  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  that  better  margins  would  be  secured. 

(B)  Greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  would  doubtless  follow, 
(c)  Economies  of  production  would,  we  think,  be  promoted. 

(D)  Increased  employment  would  naturally  follow. 

(E)  And  might  result  in  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour  taking  the  place  of  less  skilled  and  worse 
paid  labour. 
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Remedial  Measures   ALFRED    BUTTERWORTH    &    SON,    GLEBE    MILLS,    HOLLINWOOD,    NR.    OLDHAM  ;     Cotton    Spinners    and 
— continued.  Manufacturers. 

998  Don't  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  yarns  and  cloth,  for  with  this  duty  I  believe  we  can  compete  with  other 
foreign  countries.     We  would  put  no  duty  on  either  yarns  or  cloth  on  any  nation  that  would  put  no  duties 
upon  our  yarns  and  goods. 

(A)  We  should  not  have  the  competition  in  our  home  markets. 

(B)  Home  trade  more  secure  against  foreign  competition, 
(c)  Would  not  promote  any  economies  in  production. 

(D)  Believe  it  would  increase  employment  amongst  our  own  workpeople. 

(E)  Probably  no  effect. 

FIRM  No.  5,159.    Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

999  Ten  per  cent,  on  dyed  cotton  yarns  ;    10  to  12J  per  cent,  on  low  and  medium-coloured  woven  cotton 
cloth  ;  15  to  17J  per  cent,  on  tine  and  medium-coloured  woven  cotton  cloth. 

(A)  None  whatever. 

(B)  Work  would  be  steadier,  and  more  of  it,  and  no  spells  of  short  time. 

(c)  People  would  invest  more  money  in  their  present  trades  in  England,  because  it  would  be  safest. 
A  home  market  would  be  secured,  and  they  would  take  more  interest  in  it,  and  anyone  taking  an  interest 
in  his  trade  is  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  promoting  economical  production  of  all  kinds. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  bound  to  be  increased,  as  there  would  be  more  work. 

(E)  More  skilled  and  better-paid  labour  emigrates  when  there  is  short  time  and  non-continuity  of 
work.     If  there  was  more  work  here,  they  would  stop  here. 

FIRM  No.  2,484.     Cotton  Polishers  and  Dyers. 

1000  Ten  to  20  per  cent,  on  polished  and  mercerised  yarns. 

Home  trade  would  be  more  secure  and  continuous,  and  we  should  secure  the  orders  that  now  go  to 
Germany.  An  economy  would  be  effected  in  expenses  owing  to  larger  quantity  produced.  Employment 
would  be  largely  increased. 

FIRM  No.  3,185.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

1001  Same  duty  on  2-fold  cotton  yarns  as  other  nations  put  on  ours. 

(A)  A  tendency  to  rise. 

(B)  In  securing  home  trade,  also  stimulate  more  trade 
(c)  Yes. 

(D),Yes. 
(E)  Yes. 

JOHN  THOMASSON  &  SON,  BOLTON  ;    Egyptian  Cotton  Spinners. 

We  desire  no  duties.  We  consider  ourselves  able  to  look  after  our  own  interests  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government,  and  we  do  not  desire  out-door  relief  in  any  form  at  the  expense  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  We  may  as  well  here  state  that  it  is  our  present  intention  to  increase  our  plant  by  about 
75  per  cent,  of  its  present  size  as  soon  as  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  from  a  general  election  result  that 
the  present  fiscal  system  of  this  country  will  not  be  tampered  with — and  not  before. 

JAMES  H.  FENTON,  ROCHDALE  ;   Cotton  Spinner. 

1003  Unless  something  tangible  is  done  quickly,  I  shall  certainly  remove  niy  machinery  to  foreign  sin  UTS. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  paid  "  Income  Tax  "  on  actual  business  losses — and  that  without  apparent 
remedy. 

M.  B.  COPLAND,  POLE  STREET  MILL,  PRESTON  ;   Spinners  of  Egyptian  Yarns. 

1004  ^  am  no*  aware  that  any  yarn  similar  to  that  which  I  manufacture  is  imported,  though  goods  made 

from  similar  yarn  are  imported  in  fairly  large  quantities  ;    therefore  it  is  more  for  the  manufacturer  of  cloth 
to  say  how  far  it  interferes  with  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  what  duties  might  be  imposed. 

FIKM  No.  2,157.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

•(nflf)  My  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  yarns  similar  to  those  which  I  spin  being  imported  into  this  country 

from  foreign  countries,  but  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  dress  goods  and  similar  materials  are  made  by  foreign 
manufacturers  and  imported  into  this  country  at  prices  less  than  the  Home  manufacturers  can  sell  against, 
and  in  this  way  many  manufacturers  (I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  Bradford  and  the  neighbourhood) 
are  obliged  to  have  machinery  standing,  and  where  they  are  running  it,  it  compels  them  to  buy  so  keenly 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  which  leaves  a  sufficient  margin  to  spinners  such  as  myself.  The 
evil  therefore  arises  from  the  want  of  a  tariff  (a)  on  the  imported' goods,  (b)  on  the  need  of  such  altered 
legislation  as  will  give  our  manufacturers  a  chance  of  sending  their  goods  into  foreign  countries.  Of  course, 
the  above  remarks  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  operation  of  changing  fashions. 


(A)  I  think  it  would  steady  and  improve  them. 

(B)  I  think  it  would  do  this. 

(O)  Economy  of  production  is  always  greatest  when  machinery  IH  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

(D)  I  think  it  would  do  by  increasing  employment. 

(E)  I  think  that  in  my  case  this  would  not  operate,  as  I  employ  scarcely  any  but  trained  and  skill 
workpeople. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  AND  Co.,  LTD.,  12,  PRINCES  SQUARE  AND  PACIFIC  MILLS,   GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers 
of  Cotton  Shirtings,  Linen  and  Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  and  Union  Flannels,  &c. 

I  do  not  approve  of  any  duties,  there  is  no  need  for  them.     The  first  articles  to  be  taxed  would  1x3  my  .  00ft 

raw  materials  and  this  would  hardly  safeguard  my  trade.  Given  a  tariff  on  my  imported  yarns  my  shipping 
trade  would  be  transferred  to  foreigners  inside  of  six  months. 

(A)  I  would  thus  obtain  a  license  to  rob  the  people  at  home  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  in  price  — 
if  any — but  the  advance  would  only  be  temporary.     The  general  increased  cost  of  production  would  cut 
oil  my  foreign  trade  and  compel  me  to  look  to  my  home  trade — in  the  scramble  for  which  prices  (and  wages) 
would  become  lower  than  ever. 

(B)  Excessive  competition  would  rather  be  the  result. 

(c)  In  promoting  wasteful   methods  fossilizing  industry — stereotyping   mistakes   and  conservative 
methods. 

(D)  Temporarily  increasing — finally  decreasing. 

(E)  The  effect  upon  labour — we  would  be  able  to  absolutely  control  it  and  finally  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Trade  Unions — a  questionable  advantage. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  BARNSLEY,  YORKS  ;  Weavers  of  Linen,  Union  and  Cotton  Drills ;  also  Priinters, 
Bleachers  and  Finishers. 

About  20  per  cent,  of  the  yarns  we  buy  are  imported,  and  can  be  got  better  and  cheaper  than  those  nnrj 

spun  in  Ireland.     So  that  a  protective  duty  on  these  would  do  us  harm.  1007 

W.  &  J.  PATTISON,  BROMPTON,  NORTHALLERTON  ;   Weavers  of  Drills  and  Fancy  Vestings. 

We  consider  an  import  duty    for  protecting    flax  and  cotton  spinners  would  be  detrimental  to  our  1008 

interests  as  weavers.     We  have  had  no   experience  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  questions  other  than  in  the 

negative. 

THE  HARTFORD  MILLS  Co.,  LTD.,  PRESTON  (PER  ALBERT  SIMPSON,  CHAIRMAN)  ;   Cotton  Spinners  and  Manu- 
facturers and  Indian  Merchants. 

England  will  lose  her  manufacturing  position  in  all  industries  unless  a  change  is  made  in  our  fiscal  *  riflO 

policy. 

GILBERT  &  COLES,  PORTHLEVEN,  CORNWALL  ;    Net  Makers. 

If  a  duty  is  put  on  foreign  cotton,  it  will  mean  a  serious  reduction  in  our  exports.     Indeed,  it  may  1010 

mean  the  ruin  of  our  business.  With  the  present  price  of  cotton  fishing  nets,  most  of  the  fishermen  are 
unable  to  buy.  The  cheaper  the  cotton,  the  more  business  we  get. 

FIRM  No.  C  3,401.     Formerly  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

My  opinion  is  that  in  my  particular  part  of  the  trade  British  manufacturers  have  so  fortified  themselves    Sewing  Cotton  1011 

as  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  tariff.  They  have  met  the  conditions  in  foreign  countries  successfully 
by  erecting  factories  there  and  adapted  their  business  to  those  conditions.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  apprehend  any  large  importations,  free  of  duty,  into  this  country  which  would  compete  with  them.  If 
duties  were  put  on  at  a  moderate  rate,  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  first  it  would  increase  slightly  the  cost  in 
this  country,  and  afterwards  the  competition  would  reduce  it.  But  our  particular  industry  is  so  far  covered 
and  fortified  that  it  is  impregnable. 

R.  &.  T.  JACK~&  Co.,  CROSSLEE  MILLS,  JOHNSTONE,  N.B.  ;    Cotton  Spinners,  Yarn  Doublers  and  Thread 
Manufacturers. 

15  per  cent,  on  sewing  cotton  from  Germany.  1012 

(A)  It  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  prices. 

(B)  It  would  improve  business. 

(c)  The  more  trade  the  less  on  cost  in  proportion. 
(D  and  E)  More  employment  and  better  wages. 

FIRM  No.  C  145.     Formerly  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

No  one  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  that  the  only  hope  of  a  recovery  in  the  sewing  cotton  trade  1013 

depends  upon  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  p  iliey  and  my  conviction  is  based  upon  an  expeiienee  <>t 
thirty  years. 

Xo.   2,290.     Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  supplied  a  large  clothing  linn  in  Leeds  with  a  particular  number  in 
sewing  cotton.     As  our  present  contract  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year  we  have  been  negotiating  for  another. 


Remedial  Measures 
— continued. 
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The'  price  we  quoted  for  this  article  was  38s.  per  gross,  but  when  our  representative  was  in  Leeds  he  found 
that  they  had  received  a  sample  delivery  from  a  German  firm  at  30s.  per  gross,  the  goods  being  in  every 
way  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  best  manufacturers  in  this  country.  Our  cost  price  for  this  article  is  31s. 
per  gross,  so  that  a  15  per  cent,  duty  is  not  out  of  the  way. 

We  may  say  the  list  price  in  this  country  of  the  Central  Agency  (J.  and  P.  Coats)  also  the  English 
Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  for  this  same  number  is  40s.  per  gross,  but  as  we  are  only  a  small  firm,  not  connected 
with  any  combine,  we  can  make  our  own  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Central  Agency  having  large  factories 
in  every  country  in  Europe  where  import  tariffs  are  in  force  and  the  cost  of  the  production  is  cheaper,  are 
in  a  position  to  compste  with  this.  This  is  a  good  sample  of  British  capital  employing  foreign  labour.  The 
proportion  of  labour  in  the  cost  of  this  particular  number  is  21s.  lOd.  to  9s.  2d.  for  raw  material.  This  shows 
about  57  per  cent,  for  labour  on  our  selling  price,  which  we  consider  a  fair  average  on  all  classes  of  sewing 
cotton. 


FIRM  No.  3,776.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  and  Indian  Merchants. 

1016  The  cotton  trade  has  to  produce  its  goods  under  Protection,  and  to  sell  them  under  so-called  free  trade. 

The  very  purchase  of  the  raw  material  in  Liverpool  is  controlled  by  a  close  corporation  of  protection,  the 
workpeople's  unions  are  a  huge  system  of  protection,  so  are  the  Government  Factory  Acts,  the  Tariff 
Insurance  Offices,  &c.  When  we  have  produced  our  goods  under  all  these  systems  of  protection,  we  have 
to  send  them  for  sale  to  countries  who  mulct  them  by  duties.  It  is  impossible  for  any  trade  to  flourish  under 
such  a  system,  and  I  look  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  cotton  trade  in  England,  unless  prompt  steps  are 
taken  to  put  it  on  a  more  equal  footing.  I  hope  I  have  made  the  matter  clear.  I  can  assure  you  that  numbers 
of  cotton  spinners  of  long  standing  will  relire  on  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Cotton  When  the  Indian  duty  on  cotton  cloths  was  imposed,  we  wrote  to  Lord  t?eorge  Hamilton  and  told 

Manufactures  him  we  felt  sure  the  tax  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  producers  (i.e.,  ourselves)  and  not  by  the   Indian 

Generally  consumers,  and  that  the  result  would  be  that  our  concern  would  make  no  profit  at  all,  but  probably  loss 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Our  Indian  trade  has  yielded  a  loss  ever  since,  and  we  have  been  diverting 
our  productions  to  other  markets,  until  at  the  present  time  our  Indian  trade  is  almost  nil.  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  duties  are  as  often  as  not  paid  by  the  producers,  and  not  by  the 
consumers.  Of  course,  our  production  going  into  other  channels  had  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  productions 
of  those  manufacturers  who  were  already  engaged  in  those  markets. 

CROFT  MILL  TWIST  Co.,  MANSFIELD  ;   Manufacturers  of  all  Yarns  for  the  Lace,  Elastic  Web,  Ribbon  and 
Hosiery  Trades. 

•j  n  i  7  Very  little  or  no  foreign  competition,  but  what  there  is  should  pay  its  proportion  of  taxes. 

(A)  Would  make  no  difference. 

(B)  A  slight  relief  in  taxes. 
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Rioo  BKOTHEES,  BLEAKLOW  MILL,  TOTTINGTON,  NEAR  BURY  ;    Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Tax  them  as  they  tax  you.  Nothing  less  than  protection.  Free  trade  is  nothing  but  legalised 
smuggling.  I  have  just  returned  from  Hastings  where  you  see  the  smugglers'  caves,  and  the  public-houses 
close  to  them  are  called  "  Free  House,"  "  Free  Traders'  Inn."  Protection  in  foreign  countries  gives  them 
the  advantage — nothing  else. 

(A)  Cheaper  goods. 

(B)  Fuller  employment, 
(c)  Cheaper  production. 

(D)  Better  wages  means  better  labour  ;  the  worst  paid  are  always  the  worst  workers. 

(E)  Protection  means  more  employment  and  better  wages.     Free  trade  means,  in  the  end,  starvation. 


1019 


THOS.   E.   MARSDEN,   SECRETARY,    NORTH   AND   NORTH-EAST   LANCASHIRE   AMALGAMATED   TAPE   SIZERS' 
PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY  (BOLTON  BRANCH). 

I  personally  believe  a  tax  on  foreign-made  goods  coming  into  this  country  will  benefit  the  workers 
generally ;    it  is  the  cry  of  dear  food  which  prevents  many  workmen  from  supporting  tariff  reform. 


1020 


FIBM  No.  C  3,289.     Manchester  Cotton  Doublers. 

I  regret  very  much,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  Tariff  Commission  proceedings.  I 
am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  you  reasons,  especially  so  when  I  am  very  convinced  that  something  is 
required  in  tariffs  to  meet  present-day  requirements. 


1021      Calicoes,  &c. 


JOHN  BAYNES,  CICELY  BRIDGE,  FURTHERGATE,  AND  KNUZDEN  BROOK  MILLS,  BLACKBURN  ;  Cotton  Spinners 
and  Weavers. 

Retaliatory  duties  against  the  highly-protected  manufacturing  countries,  and  in  each  case  of  an  equal 
amount  to  what  that  country  levies  on  calico  goods  it  imports : — 

(A)  As  five-sevenths  of  the  cotton  production  is  exported,  the  production  for  the  home  trade  would 
be  so  easily  increased  that  prices  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  home  competition,  would  be  no  higher  relatively 
than  to-day. 


(B)  Certainly  it  would  give  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade,  as  the  foreign  imports 
for  home  consumption  are  equal  in  value  to  one-third  of  the  homo  production  retained  for  consumption 
at  home. 

(c)  It  would  keep  those  firms  in  England  producing  for  the  home  trade  on  full  time,  and  so  decrease 
costs  of  production.  Our  English  firms  producing  for  foreign  neutral  markets  might,  however,  find  a  greater 
foreign  competition,  by  the  amount  that  England  is  taking  to-day  from  the  foreigner,  and  which  might  be 
diverted  to  our  neutral  markets. 

(D)  But  as  the  English  firms  manufacturing  for  neutral  markets  cannot  be  in  worse  position  than 
they  are  to-day,  as  all  are  on  an  equal  footing,  it  would  on  the  whole  increase  employment.     By  preferential 
treatment  of  the  colonial  and  neutral  markets,  foodstuffs,  we  should  retain  and  increase  our  market  with 
them  for  calico. 

(E)  No  alteration. 


FIRM  No.  2,643.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixtures  ;    Grey  Shirtings. 

GRAY  SHIRTINGS. — As  far  as  we  know  the  foreign  competition  is  slight.     Our  chief  requirement,  to   Shirtings. 
do  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  business,  and  to  find  regular  employment  for  our  people,  is  to  secure  a  good 
supply  of  cotton,  at  steady  and  moderate  prices. 
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FIRM  No.  2,069.     Manufacturers  of  Muslins,  Buckrams,  &c. 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  silk  goods.     The  upper  classes  can  well  afford  to  pay  this  on  real   silk.     Jap   Muslins. 
and  French  silks  come  into  the  market  much  too  cheaply  for  fine  muslins.     They  are  now  being  competed 
against  in  muslins  by  mercerising.     Fine  muslins  are  largely  opposed  by  chiffon,  mousssline  de  soie,  andjall 
classes  of  light  silk  goods. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  buckrams  and  lini.igs  which  are  largely  opposed  by  German  buckrams,  to 
encourage  finishers  to  go  into  the  trade.  Prices  of  silk? .  Those  who  buy,  if  they  will,  can  well  afford  a  higher 
price,  and  it  costs  really  more  to  make  fine  muslins  than  a  corresponding  silk.  The  price  of  muslin  would 
not  be  increased,  but  it  would  give  muslin  a  chance  against  silks. 

Steady  trade  would  enable  us  to  reduce  cost,  working  at  same  articles  for  a  long  time,  increase 
employment,  and  enable  us  to  pay  good  wages.  The  wages  made  by  our  workers  in  mill  and  factory  are 
good — men,  25s.  to  60s.  ;  girls,  5s.  to  15s.  in  mills  ;  women,  5s.  to  20s.  in  factory. 

Duties  of  25  per  cent,  on  Swiss  spots.  25  per  cent,  would  be  equal  to  one  weaving.  A  mill  requires 
three  weavings  to  pay. 

A  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  export  of  machinery,  such  as  lace  looms  and  lappet  looms,  and  also 
jacquard  looms,  but  really  it  is  too  late  to  do  so.  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  bought  our  finest 
machinery  with  our  best  workers. 
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ROGER  SHACKLETON  &  Co.,  SALEM  MILLS,  HEBDEN  BRIDGE,  YORKS  ;   Manufacturers  of  Cords,  Thicksetts, 
Beaverteens,  Twills,   &c. 

We  are  in  favour  of  protection. 


Fustians  and 
Twills. 


C.  E.  COWPER,  C.  COWPER  &  Co.,  27,  YORK  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Velvetand  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

Put  a  12J  or  15  per  cent,  on  all  manufactured  goods,  and  let  it  go  towards  the  Revenue,  but  do  not   velveteens. 
let  the  foreigner  kill  all  our  industries. 


1024 
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HENRIQUES  &  Co.,  MANCHESTER  ;    Lining  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers. 

(A)  Prices  would  be  unchanged.     English  goods  sold  ;    the   foreign  goods  are  more  profitable  to  the 
seller,   as  the  buyer  does  not  know  their  value. 

(B)  We  think  they  are  secure  as  it  is. 
(c)  Enornnus. 

(D)  Very  much. 

(E)  Would  have  to  be  seen. 
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FIRM  No.  6,540.    Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manufacturers'. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  cotton  velveteens.      This  duty,  if  applied,  would,  in  our  opinion,  enable  us  to  retain 
the  home  *rade. 


1027 


Remedial  Measures   GILL  &  HARTLEY,  79,  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Coutils,  Sateens,  jeans,  Bindings 
— continued.  for  Corsets. 

1028  Sateens,  &c.  Ten  per  cent,  on  coutils  and  corset  jeans.  We  pay  wages  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  on  our  turnover. 

and  rates  and  taxes  5  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  on  selling  price  for  goods  spent  in  this  country.  We 
consider  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods  paying  nothing  here  to  rates  and  taxes,  or  labour, 
a  very  moderate  toll  to  pay  for  this  market. 

(c)  Constant  production  instead  of  intermittent. 

(E)  More  margin  on  cost :  therefore,  ability  to  pay  higher  wages  and  to  employ,  consequently,  more 
skilled  labour. 

THE  ENFIELD  EMBROIDERY  Co.,  ENFIELD,  MIDDLESEX  ;   Embroiderers. 

lU-,9       Embroideries.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  embroidered  curtains  and  kindred  articles  made  in  St.  Gall,  Plauen,  St.  Pierre 

(Calais),  Brussels. 

An  advance  in  cost  of  imported  goods  would  enable  us  to  advance  prices  and  yet  compete. 
In  order  to  compete  against  foreign  goods,  our  wage  level  is  very  low  ;  import  tariff  would  assist  us  to 
pay  better  wages. 

WILLIAM  R.  LEE,  30,  SPRING  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER  AND  HOOLEY  BRIDGE   MILLS,  HEYWOOD  ;    Turkish 
Towel  Manufacturer,  &c. 

1 030  Towels,  Fifteen  to  20  per  cent,  on  Turkish  towellings. 

PEKCY  GLASS,  ENFIELD,  CHEADLE  HTTLME,  CHESHIRE  ;    Turkish  Towel  Manufacturers. 

1031  Our  manufactures  (cotton  towels)  have  been  practically  shut  out  of  all  the  principal  countries   in 

Europe  by  hostile  tariffs.     The  United  States  of  America  used  to  be  a  large  market  for  us — but  has   been 
closed  by  a  duty  of  about  60  per  cent.     Madagascar  and  French  China^have  been  closed  against  our  goods 
by  the  French.     Several  European  countries,  which^used  to  buy£our  goods  largely,  not  only  bar  our  goods 
by  a  high  protective  tariff,  but  sell  against  us  in  bur  home  market,  and  frequently  at  prices  below  commercial 
rates. 

1032  The  export  of  textile  machinery  has  resulted  in  the  serious  diminution  of  business  in  neutral  markets 

which  are  trending  in  the  direction  of  closing  their  markets  against  goods  they  are  beginning  to  manufacture 
by  means  of  tariffs. 

Some  Continental  makers  are  dumping  overmakes  in  neutral  markets  at  uncommercial  rates,  in 
addition  to  invading  our  home  market  in  this  manner. 

A  duty  here  would,  or  could  be  made  to  preserve  our  home  market  from  dumping — but  would  not 
help  us  in  neutral  markets. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day  that  the  preservation  of  our  trade  must  be   accomplished 
under  the  flag — and  I  know  of  no  other  method  but  preferential  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  5,821.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

1033  Ticks.  We  consider  the  time  has  come  and  not  too  soon  when  this  country  should  have  a  strong  bargaining 

power  in  our  fiscal  arrangements  and  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and  heartily  wish  the  Tariff  Commission 
every  success.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  tariff  duty  of  10  per  cent,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  divert  the  trade 
largely  to  this  country. 

As  regards  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  machinery  partially  running  and  at  its  fullest 
capacity,  this  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide,  as  no  two  firms  can  have  exactly  the  same  experience  and 
conditions  of  working,  but  the  above  10  per  cent,  duty  would  doubtless  improve  the  class  of  orders,  and 
with  greater  security  and  regularity  of  business  enable  a  manufacturer  here  to  better  anticipate  his  require- 
ments for  the  season's  trade,  without  the  fear  of  cancels  of  orders  always  hanging  over  his  business,  on  account 
of  these  periodical  dumpings  of  Belgian  ticks,  either  from  over  production  or  inferior  goods.  It  would 
reduce  his  average  cost  of  production  another  5  per  cent,  or  in  all  15  per  cent.,  including  duty. 

The  cost  of  labour  in  producing  the  average  run  of  standard,  58  to  63-inch  ticks,  in  Lancashire  will  be 
from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  in  goods  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  yard,  which,  of  course,  only  refers  to  the 
manufacturing  and  does  not  include  the  finishing  of  the  goods  or  the  yarns  from  which  they  are  made,  as  I 
presume  you  will  deal  with  these  as  distinct  or  subsidiary  trades. 

J.  &  A.  STOTT,  10,  FAULKNER  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Goods. 
Ten  per  cent,  for  bed  ticking  and  verandah  ticks. 

If  no  foreign  cloth  came,  we  would  naturally  stand  a  better  chance  of  running  full  time. 
If  we  were  secured  full  time,  it  would  have 'an  effect  on  cost  and  tend  to  reduce. 
Employment  would  certainly  be  increased. 

FIRM  No.  4,780.     Manufacturers  of  Tapes,  Webs,  and  Small  Wares  made  from  Cotton  and  Linen. 

1035       Webs,  &C.  A  20  Per  cent-  duty  would,  we  think,  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  makers.     The 

proportion  of  labour  to  total  selling  price  varies  very  considerably,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  tapes  or 
wicks.  Roughly,  labour  costs  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  selling  price. ' 


W.  PRESTON  &  SON,  WHARF  STREET,  LEICESTER  ;    Elastic  Boot  Web  Manufacturers. 

Of  course  any  duty  on  any  raw  material  in  England  would  bo  a  further  disadvantage  to  UB.     How-  1036 

over,  (lie  Swiss  and  German  people  deliver  here  to  English  boot  manufacturers  the  complete  cloth  top  of 
the  boot  with  the  elastic  gusset  ready  in  it,  at  what  the  cloth  and  elastic  gusset  cost  here,  even  before  making 
up.  This  is  evidently  a  dumping  affair,  and  a  duty  would  benefit  us  and  the  cloth  manufacturer,  though 
all  the  same,  the  boot  manufacturer  would  naturally  have  to  pay  more,  and  therefore  the  public. 

FIRM  No.  3,837.     Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Cords,  Braids,  Loom  and  Fancy  Garter  Webs,  Pile  Fabrics  for 
the  Upholstery  Trade,  Slippers,   &c. 

The  staple  article  used  in  our  manufactures  is  indiarubber  thread,  of  which  we  import  considerable  1037 

quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Italy  at  a  lower  price  than  the  English  thread  manufacturers  charge. 
If  this  article,  whicli  we  call  raw  material,  becomes  subject  to  an  import  duty,  it  would  not  only  increase 
the  cost  to  us,  but  the  English  manufacturers  from  whom  we  must  buy  some,  would  naturally  increase  their 
prices  to  the  same  extent,  that  business  in  this  country  being  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  having  a  uniform 
fixed  price. 

We  also  import  large  quantities  of  schappe  silk  from  the  Continent.  The  whole  of  our  silk,  black 
and  colours,  we  have  to  get  dyed  abroad.  We  also  use  some  German  worsted  yarn.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  the  advanced  prices  we  should  be  obliged  to  charge  in  consequence  of  a  duty  on  these  goods  would  far 
more  than  compensate  for  any  additional  Colonial  trade  we  might  receive.  Our  exports  now  to  many  markets 
arc  only  just  possible,  and  an  advanced  price  which  must  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  would,  we  fear,  be  fatal 
to  a  great  deal  of  that  trade. 

With  regard  to  wholly-manufactured  articles  in  our  trade,  we  do  suffer  slightly  from  Italian,  German  1 038 

and  American  competition,  but  not  to  any  large  extent  at  present.  All  the  same,  I  should  be  pleased  for 
an  import  duty  to  be  placed  upon  these  goods. 

As  regards  the  food  question,  whilst  willing  to  believe  that  duty  would  not  make  any  considerable 
difference  to  the  working  man's  weekly  living  bill,  from  past  experience  I  feel  sure  he  would  take  advantage 
of  that  little,  however  small,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  increase  of  wages,  which  again  would  mean  additional 
cost  to  our  manufacture.  The  logical  inference  that  the  extra  number  of  hours  or  weeks  that  he  would  be  on 
work  during  the  year  is  probably  very  true,  but  he  would  behard  to  convince  of  that.  All  the  same,  I  think 
we  could  get  over  the  difficulty  by  an  assumed  increased  Colonial  business. 

Summed  up,  this  means  I  would  be  more  than  willing  to  have  an  import  duty  placed  upon  all  fully 
manufactured  articles  imported  into  this  country,  but  I  would  object  to  any  such  duty  being  placed  upon 
semi -raw  materials  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  As  regards  the  question  of  food,  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
my  risk. 

FIRM  No.  C  1,799.     Elastic  Boot  Web  Manufacturers. 

It  is  useless  filling  up  the  sheets  for  our  trade.     The  fact  is,  the  home  consumption  of  elastic  webs  is  1039 

very  small,  and  the  boot  manufacturers  nearly  all  buy  English-made  web.  The  foreigner  competes  with 
us  in  foreign  markets  (i,e.,  European  manufacturers  compete  in  other  than  European  markets)  and  cut  us 
out.  They  get  goods  price  at  home,  but  sell  at  cost  abroad,  and  their  cheap  labour  beats  us. 

Of  course,  any  duty  on  any  raw  material  in  England  would  be  a  further  disadvantage  to  us.  However, 
the  Swiss  and  German  people  deliver  here  to  English  boot  manufacturers  the  complete  cloth  lap  of  a  boot, 
with  the  elastic  gusset  ready  on  it,  at  what  the  cloth  and  elastic  gusset  costs  here,  even  before  making  up. 
This  is  evidently  a  "  dumping  "  affair,  and  a  duty  would  benefit  us  and  the  cloth  manufacturer,  though  all 
the  same  the  boot  manufacturer  would  naturally  have  to  pay  more  and  therefore  the  public. 

FIRM  No.  4,613.     Manufacturers  of  Brace,  Belt,  and  Surgical  Webbing,  &c. 

We  make  almost  entirely  for  the  home  trade.     Would  be  pleased  to  give  any  information,  but  I  have  1040 

only  been  in  this  business  a  little  over  two  years,  From  what  I  can  make  out  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  old 
British  firm.  Slow,  very  steady,  but  no  push.  Why  we  have  never  done  more,  may  be  the  old  excuse  "  We 
have  never  done  it  that  way  before,"  and  so  run  on  in  the  old  groove.  Being  for  the  next  three  years  in  an 
old  uninsurable  building,  with  great  chances  of  fire,  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  lay  down  new  machinery,  so  must 
get  along  with  the  old  till  then.  But  then  Protection  or  No  Protection  I  hope  to  stop  the  foreigners  taking 
some  of  the  trade. 

F.  DRAKE  &  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET  ;    Manufacturers  of  Saddlers'  and   Upholsterers' 
Webs. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  webbing.  1041 

Twenty  per  cent,  on  twine. 

The  difficulty  of  suggesting  a  duty  in  these  cases  is  that  we  are  no  doubt  victims  of  "  dumping." 
We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  conditions  abroad  to  say  what  their  costs  are,  but  we  know  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  "  touch  bottom."  No  doubt  they  have  much  cheaper  labour  and  work  longer  hours,  and 
their  freight  and  carriage  over  here  is  much  lower  than  our  inland  rates  here. 

(A)  It  would,  we  suppose,  raise  the  price  of  webbing  and  twine  somewhat,  but  the  additional  cost 
in  a  suite  of  furniture  would  be  infinitesimal. 

(B)  We  think  it  would  save  the  home  trade  as  these  cheaper  class  of  goods,  which  is  now  being  supplied 
on  unfair  conditions  by  the  foreigner. 

(D)  It  would  undoubtedly  increase  employment. 

(E)  And  would,  therefore,  increase  wages. 


Remedial  Measures    FIRM  No.  4,740.    Smallware  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

1 042      ~foniin  "e<L  Would  enable  us  to  get  better  prices. 

Tapes.  Would  have  greater  security  in  the  home  trade. 

Would  increase  employment. 


1043     Wicks. 


1044 


1045      Flags,  &c. 


JOSEPH  MORGAN  &  SON,  DUCIE  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Wicks. 

We  think  lampwick  is  an  article  which  should  receive  special  attention,  as  many  lamp  accidents  are 
caused  through  the  very  bad  and  cheap  foreign  wicks  imported.  In  cases  where  it  is  too  narrow  for  the 
wick  tube  the  petroleum  vapour  escapes  and  may  cause  an  explosion  or  the  lamp  to  burst.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  continually  reduce  quality  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  trade.  The  above  is  a  serious  question  and 
not  appreciated  at  all  by  the  public,  and,  hardly  at  all,  even  by  the  trade. 

E.  RILEY  &  Co.,  PROVIDENCE  STREET  MILLS,  LEEDS  ;    Flag,  Banner  and  Bunting  Manufacturers. 

I  am  opposed  to  disturbing  our  fiscal  arrangements  in  any  way  at  present,  believing  the  remedy 
lies  in  other  directions,  namely,  the  drinking  and  gambling  customs  of  the  present  day,  which  are  the  means 
of  throwing  on  the  industrious  part  of  the  population  an  enormous  expense  in  the  shape  of  paupers,  lunatics 
and  thieves,  with  their  upkeep.  There  is  also  a  large  increase  of  young  hooligans  who  never  work  or  con- 
tribute to  the  rates  and  taxes,  but  who  cause  endless  expense  by  damaging  property,  thieving,  and  other 
unlawful  acts,  the  results  of  which  fall  on  the  same  industrious  people.  Let  the  working  portion  of  the  people 
be  relieved  of  these  parasites,  and  let  a  portion  of  the  money  spent  in  drink  go  into  ordinary  channels,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  for  fiscal  reforms.  The  question  of  poverty  is  mainly  a  normal  one,  not  fiscal.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  given  the  remainder  of  his  political  life  to  the  removal  of  these  burdens  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  industrious  taxpayers  instead  of  wasting  his  time  on  fiscal  reforms,  his  great  name  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  their  children,  by  an  ever  grateful  and  prosperous  people  with  pride. 

WM.  BANCROFT  &   SONS   (OF  HALIFAX).   LTD.,  FENTON    WORKS,  HALIFAX  ;  Bunting  and  Cotton  Cloth 
Manufacturers. 

From  experience  in  our  trade  we  can  only  say  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  would  be 
effective  in  our  competing  against  the  foreigner  who  gluts  the  market  with  cheap  cotton  flags.  The  pro- 
portion of  cost  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  of  bunting  we  should  estimate  at  40  per  cent.,  although  this 
varies  according  to  our  widths  and  qualities  of  material. 

(A)  Practically  no  effect. 

(B)  We  could  do  more  business, 
(c)  Produce  cheaper  if  anything. 

(D)  Give  more  work  and  increase  our  business. 

(E)  And  also  keep  wages  at  a  better  rate. 


1046 


Printing  and 
Dyeing. 


FIRM  No.  3,489.     Cotton  Printers  and  Dyers. 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  present  practice  would  be  to  impose  a  duty.  At  present  goods  can  be  sent 
into  this  country  "  on  approbation,"  and  if  they  do  not  sell,  the  foreign  importers  can  take  them  back  without 
losing  anything  more  than  carriage  and  freight.  If  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  cotton  dyed  and  printed 
goods  would  cause  foreign  countries  to  lower  and  not  increase  their  present  duties  it  would  be  valuable. 

Do  not  consider  it  would  affect  prices  to  any  extent  in  our  particular  goods.  We  think  it  might 
prevent  goods  of  foreign  and  American  origin  being  thrown  on  this  market.  They  are  frequently  sold  for 
what  they  will  bring.  The  high  tariff  walls  of  protective  countries  are  greatly  against  the  increase  or  con- 
tinuance of  exports  from  this  country.  It  would  tend  to  steady  them  and  prevent  unfair  competition  from 
abroad.  Wages  would  probably  have  to  be  increased  slightly,  but  they  (the  workpeople)  would  thus  have 
more  to  spend. 
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THE  ENGLISH  VELVET  AND  CORD  DYERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.,  30,  PRINCESS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

The  Association  at  its  several  branches  is  engaged  in  dressing,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing  and  finishing 
chiefly  cotton  cloth  which  is  entrusted  to  it  by  merchants  for  these  purposes.  We  are  not  therefore  in  a 
position  to  give  replies  to  the  questions  which  are  tabulated  in  the  lists  forwarded  by  the  Commission. 
»  »  Briefly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  unfair  system  which  allows  cloth  of  like  kind  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  free  of  duty,  whereas  the  same  cloth  exported  to  a  foreign  country  would  be  taxed  on  entry 
into  that  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  undoubted  that  if  a  duty  were  imposed  on  entry 
into  this  country  of  articles  and  products  used  by  the  Association  in  the  processes  attendant  on  dressing, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing  and  finishing,  the  cost  of  production  would  thereby  be  enhanced,  and  therefore 
prejudicially  affect,the  ultimate  competition  of  its  customers'  cloths  with  those  of  the  foreigner. 

WM.  AYKKOYD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  OAKWOOD  DYEWORKS,  BRADFORD,  YORKS  ;  Dyers  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Our  conclusions  are  that  moderate  tariffs  are  undoubtedly  beneficial,  and  as  other  countries  progress, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  trade  after  trade  will  have  to  be  fought  for,  and  in  spite  of  what  we  can  do,  lost.  Take 
the  tariff  effects  on  the  wool  market :  at  the  present  time,  wool  is  scarce,  and  consequently  dear,  but  the 
foreigner  with  his  protected  market  can  buy  at  whatever  price  and  therefore  forces  our  wool  buyers  out  of 
the  market  in  times  of  scarcity.  Take  the  tariff  effects  on  the  cotton  market :  Scarcity  of  and  dear  cotton 
have  made  it  a  necessity  for  our  mills  to  run  short  time  in  order  to  break  down  .the  "  corner,"  but  our  compe- 


titors  refused  to  join,  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  anya  mount  so  long  as  they  have  a  protected  market.  They 
therefore  steal  some  of  our  trade,  and  each  time  this  kind  of  thing  happens  a  little  more  of  the  market  goes. 
Moderate  tariffs  will  certainly  increase  wages,  and  will  be  altogether  a  great  advantage  to  the  labouring  classes. 

FIRM  No.  10,487.     Merchants  of  Cotton  Yarns,  Cotton  Grey,  White,  Printed  and  Dyed  Goods. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  our  trade  as  foreign  merchants  would  be  much  affected  by  any  fiscal  1049 

changes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Increased  prosperity  in  India  and  stability  in  the  political  relations  of 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  would  be  beneficial. 

FIRM  No.  5,418.     Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

We  suggest  10  per  cent.     I  have  the  authority  of  buyers  on  this  point  in  offering  our  own  cloths  against   Coloured  Goods.  1050 

Continental  makes,  and  I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  this  would  about  equalise  matters. 
Proportion  of  labour  is  about  one-third  to  two-thirds  materials  for  low  to  medium  prices  ;  in  the  case  of 
better  prices  it  is  not,  of  course,  so  much.  Imperial  and  local  taxes. — The  latter,  in  particular,  seem  to  bo 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with  the  keen  competition  we  get  from  the  foreigner,  it  appears  unfair 
that  he  is  allowed  to  bring  his  goods  free  and  not  assist  in  any  degree.  If  he  only  paid  a  toll  for  the  privilege 
it  would  be  some  consolation,  but  he  positively  gets  assistance  through  the  railways. 

FIRM  No.  3,435.     Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Goods. 

Ten  years  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  our  productions  were  for  the  British  Isles.     Now  nearly  all  our  1 05  I 

productions  are  exported,  so  to  fix  a  duty,  or  increase  duties,  for  goods  coming  into  England,  would  not 
benefit  us  so  much  as  for  other  countries  to  reduce  their  duties  on  our  goods  going  into  their  markets.  Of 
course,  we  realise  the  difficulty  in  putting  those  matters  right,  but  you  ask  our  position,  and  we  give  you  it 
as  plainly  and  clearly  as  we  can. 


URMSTON  &  ECKERSALL,  PJKENIX  MILL,  NEAR  BOLTON  ;    Coloured  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  coloured  cottons  and  five  per  cent.,  or  tit  for  tat,  on  colonial. 

Prices  might  at  first  be  a  little  higher,  but  would  eventually  come  down  and  find  their  natural  level 
by  giving  (B)  and  producing  greater  (c),  by  constant  and  larger  products,  out  of  the  same  machinery. 

More  regular  employment.  Keep  the  employees  at  work  and  products  will  increase  and  prices  will 
fall,  and  take  the  year  through  wages  will  be  more.  The  more  you  produce  more  will  be  required,  keeping 
out  dumped  goods  and  labour. 


1052 


FIRM  No.  5,380.     Calico  Finishers. 

We  would  view,  as  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  our  business,  any  tax  or  import  duty  that  would  raise    Finishing. 
the  price  of  starches,  dextrines,  gums  and  manufactured  starches  which  we  buy  from  Germany,  many  of 
which,  from  insufficient  chemical  education  and  unsuitable   plant,  cannot  in  the  meantime  be  purchased  in 
this  country,  and  without  which,  at  the  present  "  dumped  price,"  we  could  not  get  a  living  at  all. 
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FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 

Ten  per  cent,  and  upwards  on  manufactured  fancy  dress  goods,  &c.,  &c. 

(A)  Better  all  round. 

(B)  Yes. 
(c)  Yes. 

(D)  Yes  ;   that  is  what  the  working  classes  must  be  persuaded  of. 

(E)  Yes;  more  work  (and  more  skilled)  and  enhanced  prices  for  labour. 


Fancy  Dress 
Goods. 
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As  much  as  will  effectually  keep  all  such  goods  out  of  our  market — 
say  20  per  cent,  at  least. 


FIRM  No.  6,537.     Cotton  and  Linen  Weavers. 

Flax  Paddings  "1  Mixed  Goods. 

Cream  Paddings 

Jute  Wefted  Paddings 

Dowlas 

Ticks  J 

(A)  Very  little,  if  any. 

(B)  Certainly.     We  would  secure  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Home  trade, 
(c)  Would  promote  economies  of  production. 

(D)  Would  increase  employment. 

(E)  Would  encourage  scope  and  enterprise,  which  is  certainly  kept  back  at  present  owing  to  such  poor 
H.smta 

J.  B.  SPRAY  &  Co.,  RCSSELL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Lace,  Veilings,  Nets,  Ladies'  Shirts 
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and  Blouses. 

Ladies'  Silk  Shirts 

Ladies'  Cotton  Shirts 

Ladies'  Flannel  Shirts 

Silk  and  Cotton  Nets 

Veilings 

Laces,  Silk  and  Cotton 


1  The  same  duty  to  be  imposed  on  all  foreign  made  up  goods  as  they 
impose  on  ours.  Take  one  country  at  a  time,  and  unless  they 

(_  allow  our  goods  free  access  into  their  country,  put  the  same 

duty  on  their  goods  as  they  put  on  ours.  This  would  bring 
them  to  their  senses. 
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Remedial  Measures    FIRM  No.  4,289.    Manufacturers  of  Upholstery  Fabrics,  Curtains  and  Table  Covers. 

1057  Ten  per  cent,  would  be  a  great  help  on  cotton  and  wool  upholstery  fabrics. 

Twenty  per  cent,  on  silk  fabrics. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  on  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 

There  is  sufficient  home  competition  to  prevent  prices  rising.  The  foreigners'  prices  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  ours ;  consequently,  we  should  be  able  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  orders  for  home 
trade. 

We  should  certainly  be  able  to  produce  cheaper  as  we  never  have  75  per  cent,  of  our  looms  working 
at  a  time ;  consequently,  if  our  looms  were  fully  occupied  it  would  not  require  any  further  expense  to  double 
our  output. 

Our  factory,  then,  being  fully  employed  we  should  be  able  to  keep  our  employees  more  regularly  at 
work  instead  of  being  short  of  work  at  one  time  with  too  many  employees  and  at  another  time  too  much 
work  for  those  we  have.  We  do  not  and  cannot  employ  unskilled  labour. 

A.  MITCHELL,  JR'S.  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  Dress  Goods  and  Shirting  Manufacturers. 

1058  Ten  per  cent,  on  woollen  goods. 

Twenty  per  cent,  on  silk  goods. 

Would  keep  machinery  more  regularly  running,  and,  therefore,  tend  to  economy  and  more  wages. 

FIRM  Nos.  3,229  &  3,598.     Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixed,  and  Linen  Manufacturers. 

1059  Upon  linen  goods  produced  in  countries  excluding  our  competition  by  tariffs,  10  per  cent.  ;    cotton 

goods,  none  ;   mixed  wool  and  cotton  goods,  10  per  cent.  ;   linen  goods,  10  per  cent.  ;   to  be  imposed  on  all 
goo-Js  from  foreign  countries,  where  our  goods  are  charged  a  tariff  of  this  amount  or  more. 

(A)  None. 

(B)  Prevent  dumping  of  surplus  stocks  at  a  sacrifice,  and  so  ensure  steadier  working. 

(c)  We  would  then  have  confidence  in  the  future,  and  would  then  go  in  for  the  best  machinery,  though 
costly. 

(D)  Would  enable  us  to  have  more  steady  and  continuous  work  for  our  home  trade. 

(E)  Confidence  in  putting  in  labour-saving  and  automatic  machinery ;  would  give  employment  to 
more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour. 

Our  free  market  enables  producers  abroad  to  sell  a  part  of  their  goods  here,  though  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
enables  them  to  run  full  time  and  so  economise  cost  over  all,  while  we  cannot  retaliate  owing  to  their  tariffs. 
Foreign  countries,  organised  behind  tariff  walls,  are  like  an  organised  army,  fighting  against  a  crowd,  every 
one  for  himself.  They  attack  a  particular  article  or  trade  and  crush  it,  and  no  one  has  the  courage 
(individually)  to  enter  into  such  trades,  as  they  may  lose  their  all.  Flax  spinning  in  Scotland  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  process  as  this,  and  now  more  than  half  the  mills  are  closed  and  no  one  will  start  any  of 
them.  Dumping  has  practically  stopped,  and  we  have  to  pay  full  prices  abroad  for  yarns,  but  uncertainty 
prevents  any  resuscitation  of  the  trade. 

FIRM  No.  6,187.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

1060  A  Ministry  Of  OUF  experience  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  principle  of  non-interference  by  the  Government 
Commerce.                  'n  commercial  matters  is  carried  too  far  in  this  country.     We  do  believe  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  Govern- 
ment, composed  of  politicians,  civil  servants,  and  professional  men,  to  interfere  in  coinrrierce.    But  we  should 
like  to  adduce  arguments  to  show  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  Cabinet 
totally  and  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  overworked  and  unsuitable  to  tackle 
questions  of  trade  outside  the  British  Islands.     We  believe  such  a  Minister,  assisted  by  a  board  or  advisory 
committee  of  merchants  actively  engaged  in  trade  or  recently  retired  therefrom  and  holding  no  political  or 
party  rank,  but  possessing  by  right  of  being  on  such  committee  a  social  status  such  as  is  held  by  the  unoilicial 
members  of  the  Government  Council  in  our  Crown  Colonies,  would  do  more  good  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country  than  any  other  measure  His  Majesty's  Government  could  take. 

FIRM  No.   4,075.     Calico  Printers,   Dyers,   Finishers,   Spinners   and  Manufacturers. 

1061  We  would  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  a  Committee  of  practical  business  men  to  advise  the 

Government.     We  suffer  most  severely  from  the  want  of  business  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office,  particularly  when  they  make  agreements  with  foreign  countries  affecting  our 
business.     Also  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  our  Consuls  and  other  representatives  on  all  trade  matters, 
and  can  give  instances  where  the  clerks  of  our  own  agents  have  drawn  up  their  reports.     We  can  show  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  figures  as  regards  our  trade  are  of  little  or  no  value,  because  they  are  so  unreliable. 


FIRM  No.  2,608.     Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Cord  and  Athletic  Appliances. 

We  have  at  times  been  requested,  when  makii 
so  shipped  at  about  half  value,  where  the  duties  are  Ic 
consideration  should  a  similar  tax  be  proposed  here. 


1 0R9      "  Ad  Valorem  "  We  have  at  times  been  requested,  when  making  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  to  declare  the  goods 

Duties.  so  shipped  at  about  half  value,  where  the  duties  are  levied  ad  valorem.     This  would  be  an  important  point  for 


(j)  COLONIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS.  Colonial  Prefertn- 

Question    13    (Form    VII.): — What   is  i/our  experience   with   regard  to  the  effect  of   Colonial  or  other 
Preferential  Tariff's  ? 

JOHN  BAYNES,  KNUZDEN  BROOK  MILLS,  BLACKBURN  ;  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  and  to  Lancashire,  especially  Blackburn,  if  India  is  brought    India.  \  QfiA 

under  the  same  tariff  as  England  while  leaving  free  trade  between  India  and  England.  That  a  drawback 
ought  to  be  allowed  on  all  materials  (other  than  the  raw  material)  which  have  paid  duty,  equal  to  the  duty 
paid. 

FIKM  No.  10,021.     Merchants  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Yarns. 

Increasing ;  as  our  exports  to  British  Possessions  are  confined  to  the  free  trade  ports,  such  as  India  and  \  065 

ports  of  Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  &c. ;  so-called  free  trade  ports,  because  of  the  countervailing  duties 
in  British  India  and  the  very  small  duties  in  Rangoon. 

JOHN  LEAN  AND  SONS,  144,  REID  STREET,  BRIDOETON,  GLASGOW  ;   Power  Loom  Muslin  Manufacturers  and 
Bleachers. 

All  our  goods  are  sent  to  India  and  Burmah,  but  generally  we  should  much  like  to  see  retaliatory  duties  -J  Q66 

imposed  on  those  countries  which  shut  out  our  productions.  For  example,  France,  Germany  and  America 
impose  heavy  duties  on  fine  muslins,  which,  when  shipped  from  France,  Germany  and  America,  receive  a 
free  entrance  and  an  "  open  "  door  to  our  Eastern  Empire. 

FIRM  No.  10,487.     Merchants  of  Cotton  Yarns  and  Grey,  White,  Printed  and  Dyed  Goods. 

Trade  with  India  has  not  shown  much  variation  in  amount  over  a  series  of  years.     No  trade  with  1067 

Colonial  or  other  British  possessions. 

CHARLES  ASHWORTH,  34,  PRINCESS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  and  Woollen  Merchant. 

If  preferential  tariffs  are  to  be  given  to  our  Colonies,  I  suppose  India  must  also  adopt  some  method  1068 

of  protecting  its  industries.  If  this  be  done,  then  it  will  curtail  our  export  to  India,  which  is  one  of  our  best 
markets,  and  also  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  manufactures  so  much  that  they  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  British  manufactures  in  all  Eastern  markets.  Already  for  yarns  they  are  large  exporters  to  the  Far 
Eastern  markets,  and  their  trade  requires  very  little  assistance  to  become  one  of  our  keenest  competitors. 

All  imports  to  Java  are  treated  on  a  like  basis  with  shipments  from  Holland.     Should  they,  owing  to    Dutch  Indies. 
our  giving  our  Colonies  a  preferential  tariff,  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  give  preferential  treatment  to  ship- 
ments from  Holland,  there  is  scarcely  one  line  of  manufacture  in  which  they  could  not  undersell  us  in  Java, 
and  stop  our  export  trade  to  their  Colonies  entirely. 

FIRM  No.  10,041.     Cotton  Merchants. 

None  of  our  markets  have  preferential  tariffs  which  interfere  with  our  exports.     Probably  the  Dutch  1069 

Indies  may  have  something  of  that  sort,  but  our  trade  with  them  is  too  recent  and  too  small  to  enable  us 
to  generalise. 

FIRM  No.  10,021.     Cotton  Merchants, 

We  have  no  experience  of  Colonial  business,  but  I  am  opposed  to  preferential  tariffs  on  the  grounds  1070 

that  they  are  apt  to  dull  energy  and  enterprise.  My  experience  is  confined  to  the  preferential  tariff  to  which 
Java  was  subjected  up  to  January  1st,  1874.  It  was  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Holland,  but  was  repealed 
on  above  date. 

The  advantage  of  this  repeal  to  England  is  shown  as  follows : — 

EXPORTS  TO  JAVA  OF  COTTONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Average  Annual  Export. 
Yards. 

1866-1870 39,800,000 

1871 32,000,000 

1872 23,000,000 

1873 18,000,000 

1874  (first  year  after  repeal) 39,000,000 

1875 55,000,000 

1876-1880 71,000,000 

1881-1885 99,000,000 

1886-1890 92,000,000 

1891-1895 123,000,000 

1896-1900 142,000,000 

1901 143,000,000 

1902 167,000,000 

I'M  (3   .  ....         156,000,000 


Colonial  Preferen-     Shewing,  that  notwithstanding  Holland's  much  increased  production  and  exports,  England  has  been  able 
tlal  Tariffs.  to  do  a  most  important  annual  turnover,  and  that  the  preferential  duty  in  favour  of  Holland  would  have 

— continued.  seriously  affected  our  trade  with  Java. 
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SHORTER  &  Co.,  SUFFOLK  HOUSE,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  E.G.  ;    Importers  of  Cottor,,  Exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  Manufactured  Goods  to  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Turks  Islands  and  Jamaica. 

West  Indies.  All  our  exports  go  to  British  Possessions  and  all  our  imports  come  from  British  Possessions.     The 

Colonies  with  which  we  deal  have  no  preferential  tariffs,  but  we  feel  sure  that  if  Great  Britain  obtained  a 
preferential  tariff  (of  say  10  per  cent.)  we  should  largely  benefit  by  same.  At  present,  the  United  States 
get  the  benefit  of  reduced  freight,  the  distance  being  so  much  less,  and  means  of  transit  so  much  better.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  get  a  higher  price  for  their  products  in  their  home 
markets  than  abroad  (we  refer  to  the  West  Indies),  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  specific  instances.  Our 
trade  with  the  Bahamas  could  be  largely  increased  if  direct  communication  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  could 
be  obtained,  as  the  United  States  get  a  great  advantage  in  that  way.  A  preferential  tariff  by  increasing  the 
orders  from  England  would  enable  us  to  start  a  direct  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Bahamas 
and  other  islands. 


1072 


Seychelles. 


Gor/FFE  &  JAMBS,  8,  UNION  COURT,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  B.C.  ;    Commission  Merchants  dealing  with  the 
Seychelles  Islands. 

The  proportion  of  our  total  exports  directed  to  British  Possessions  is  diminishing,  principally  for 
the  following  reasons  : — (1)  A  fall  in  Vanilla,  the  principal  crop  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  making  the  population 
of  the  Islands  poorer  with  less  to  spend.  (2)  Because  the  Islands  are  without  an  English  steamship  service, 
and  only  have  a  French  line  from  Marseilles,  and  a  German  line  from  Hamburg,  which  foster  the  introduction 
of  French  and  German  goods  to  the  Seychelles  to  the  displacement  of  British  goods. 
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Canada. 


FIRM  No.  4,289.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Since  the  preferential  tariff  with  Canada  came  into  force  we  have  increased  our  trade  with  that  market 
by  50  per  cent.,  and  we  should  do  as  well  with  the  other  Colonies,  if  favoured  by  the  same  conditions. 
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FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  business  this  is  ;     and  if  all  our  Colonies  will  follow  suit  of  Canada,  we 
shall  be  greatly  benefited.     Preferential  tariffs  with  our  Colonies  should  be  made  good  use  of. 


1075 


FIRM  No.  C  3,401 .     Formerly  Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

If  the  Canadian  duty  were  reduced,  and  the  same  rate  levied  on  fully  manufactured,  as  on  partly 
manufactured,  goods  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  thread  used  in  Canada  would  be  made  in  Paisley  instead 
of  Toronto  and  Montreal.  I  have  no  hope  of  the  expansion  of  British  trade  now  in  foreign  countries,  but 
there  is  hope  in  the  Colonies.  By  the  Colonies  giving  improved  preferential  treatment,  they  would  effectually 
keep  out  any  possible  competition. 
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WILLIAM  R.  LEE,  30,  SPRING  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER,  AND  HOOLEY  BRIDGE  MILLS,  HEYWOOD  ;    Turkish 
Towel  Manufacturers,  £e. 

The  only  preferential  tariff  I  know  of  is  from  Canada,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  affected  by 
it.  But  our  trade  with  Canada  has  certainly  increased  greatly  the  last  few  years,  but  I  consider  it  is  largely 
owing  to  greater  prosperity  there,  and  they  are  able  to  buy  a  better  class  of  goods.  In  Australia  the  higher 
tariffs  have  so  far  not  affected  our  trade  there,  except  that  after  a  cheaper  article  has  to  be  sent  to  come  in 
at  a  given  price. 
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FIRM  No.  4,289.     Cotton  Manufacturers. 

The  tariff  rates  in  the  various  countries  vary  so  caasidsrably,  viz.,  from  75  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States  to  35  per  cent,  in  Canada,  that  we  are  prohibited  from  doing  business  with  those  countries  excepting 
Canada,  where  there  is  a  preference  of  33  per  cent,  off  that  tariff  in  favour  of  Brit.'sh  product. ons,  and  so 
enables  us  to  do  an  increasing  business  there,  and  also  in  our  other  Colonies. 


1078 


J.  H.  YOUNG  &  Co.,  94,  UNION  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Muslin  Manufacturers. 

We  may  say  that  we  have  benefited  by  preferential  tariffs  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand. 
Our  sympathies  are  with  your  Commission,  in  so  far  as  they  will  secure  to  us  and  similar  manufacturers  fair- 
play  for  our  goods,  so  that  our  weavers  can  be  kept  in  employment,  and  our  position,  as  a  producing  firm, 
may  not  be  unfairly  assailed. 


FIRM  No.  3,435.     Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Goods. 

The  benefits  we  feel  by  colonial  preference    are    in    Canada    and    South  Africa.     Previously  these  1079 

markets  got  quantities  of  their  supplies  from  Prance  and  Germany,  and  we  wore  practically  shut  out  of  the 
markets.  Since  the  preferential  tariff,  we  have  been  able  to  open  out  and  continually  increase  our  business 
with  these  markets.  The  Canadian  prcfereuei>  enables  us  to  do  business  with  the  Doiuinicn  when  we  eould 
not  do  so  previous  to  the  preference,  and  we  are  now  exporting  shirtings  to  the  important  house  of  —  — , 
of  Toronto  ;  one  of  the  chief  buyers  of  that  house  told  us  only  this  summer  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
import  that  class  of  goods  from  England  before.  Previously  he  had  always  used  goods  of  Canadian  manu- 
facture in  this  particular  make.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many. 

WHARRIE  BROTHERS,  5,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  GLASGOW  AND  AYR  ;    Muslin  and  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

We  do  not  cultivate  the  Canadian  trade  since  we  lost  the  United  States  trade,  but  we  believe  it  is 
favourable  to  those  in  our  trade  who  do.  We  do  a  little  with  Africa  and  Australia  and  the  West  Indies,  but 
we  don't  know  the  effect.  We  are  not  large  exporters. 

TREW  &  SNOW,  69,  BASINGHALL  STREET  ;  Merchants  Dealing  in  Cotton,  Hardware,  General  Drapery,  &c. 

Colonial  preferential  tariffs  have  had  tendency  to  increase  business,  but2J  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  an 
article  (25  per  cent,  on  a  10  per  cent,  duty)  is  not  sufficient  to  help  English  trade  much. 

Canadian  bankruptcy  laws  are  so  in  favour  of  local  creditors  and  the  debtor  that  they  are  a 
hindrance  to  extension  of  trade. 

BRUCE  &  SON,  BRUNSWICK  MILLS,  SOUTH  WIGSTON,  NEAR  LEICESTER  ;     Manufacturers  and   Merchants  of 
Elastic  Webs  and  Fabrics. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  our  business  is  colonial,  but  the  Canadian  has  increased  since  the  preferential 
tariff,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  good  business  in  South  Africa.  1082 

FIRM  No.  C  848.     Manchester  Calico  Printers. 

We  should  not  like  to  suggest  any  amount  of  preference  for  Australia.     All  we  can  say  is,  that  on      Australasia. 
exactly  equal  terms  in  all  respects,  we  do  not  fear  foreign  competition. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  12,  PRINCES  SQUARE  AND  PACIFIC  MILLS,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of 
Cotton  Shirtings,  Linen  and  Cotton  Dress  Goods,  Wool  and  Union  Flannels,  &c. 

The  revised  or  federal  tariff  in  Australia  has  considerably  increased  my  trade  with  that  Colony,  and 

correspondingly  reduced  my  home  trade.     I  explain.     Shirtings  in  the  piece  pay  a  nominal  duty  in  order  1084 

to  provide  colonial  factories  with  raw  material.  The  duty  on  shirts  made  up  is  25  per  cent.  Result :  Instead 
of  selling  shirtings  in  Glasgow,  I  sell  them  in  Australia.  The  shirtmaker  here  loses  the  business.  One  case 
I  know  of  where  a  Glasgow  shirtmaker  is  losing  £23,000  a  year  of  trade  from  this  cause.  The  Canadian 
preference  has  not  helped  me,  and  never  will,  as  long  as  it  is  laid  down  as  first  principle  that  the  tariff  is 
always  high  enough  to  keep  me  out.  The  promise  of  high  duties  against  other  countries  deceives  nobody — it 
is  only  political  window  dressing. 

FIRM  No.  2,290.     Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Our  colonial  trade  is  very  small,  but  we  have  done  more  in  New  Zealand  recently  on  account  of  the  -tnoc 

preferential  tariff.  1085 

0.  G.  RATCLIFPE,  GREENHILL  MILL,  COLNE,  LANCASHIRE  ;    Plain  and  Fancy  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  manufacturer  supplies  the  fabric  in  what  is  known  as  the  grey  state  ,  flQfi 

(that  is,  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  loom)  to  calico  printers,  merchants  or  shippers,  who  finish  the 
eoocls  by  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  &c.,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  home  or  foreign 
markets,  affixing,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  foreign  or  colonial  goods,  their  registered  trade  marks,  &c. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  a  few  firms  (Horrocks,  in  Preston,  for  example)  the  manufacturer 
who  runs  the  mill  and  machinery  does  not  distribute  either  in  home  or  foreign  markets.  He  knows,  of  course, 
that  he  has  to  meet  foreign  competition  particularly  from  the  Continent  and  America,  where  the  cotton  industry 
has  increased  very  rapidly,  now  supplying  their  own  home  markets  and  exporting  largely,  but  the  information 
filters  to  him  through  the  firms  he  supplies.  He  will,  for  instance,  have  a  pattern  sent  on  by  the  Manchester 
merchant  of  a  cloth  forwarded  to  them  from  their  house  abroad,  or  one  of  their  correspondents  of  something 
which  is  competing,  say,  an  American  "  drill  "  or  a  German  "  print,"  and  a  request  to  go  into  the  cost.  This 
is  done,  and  probably  a  sample  made  which  the  merchant  gets  finished  as  required,  lie  may  find  himself 
able  to  compete,  in  which  case  business  \vill  result,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  finds  after  adding  all  cost 
and  charges  that  he  is  out  of  it,  and  the  manufacturer  hears  no  more  of  it. 

Such  a  case  in  point  I  had  about  two  years  ago  in  regard  to  a  German  print,  which  goes  largely  to 
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South  African  Colonies,  and  which,  after  several  sample  trials,  was  allowed  to  drop  by  the  calico  printer  for 
whom  I  made  the  samples,  and,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  preference  given  to  British  manufac- 
turers, the  inquiry  has  not  been  revived,  at  any  rate  by  this  firm  who  made  the  attempt  to  gain  the  orders 
for  this  particular  cloth  favoured  by  the  South  African  Dutch. 

BENJAMIN  WALMSLEY,  LORD  STREET  MILL,  PRESTON  ;    Cotton  Spinner. 

Would  like  to  suggest  that  the  duties  placed  upon  Continental  and  American  goods  delivered  in 
South  Africa  be  made  equivalent  to  the  duties  charged  upon  English  goods  delivered  to  the  Continent  and 
America. 
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FJBM  No.  5,159.     Cotton  Cloth  Finishers. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  preference  from  our  Colonies  would  increase  our  trade  to  a  very 
great  extent.  We  find  Colonials  much  more  patriotic  in  this  respect  than  British  merchants.  We  have 
not  experienced  benefits  as  yet  from  colonial  preferential  tariffs,  but  when  the  trade  in  cotton  resumes  its 
normal  conditions  in  the  South  African  Colonies,  we  should  experience  great  benefit,  for  already,  with  the 
small  volume  of  trade  going,  we  find  that  all  British  shippers  are  very  particular  to  have  all  invoices  minutely 
stamped  with  certificates  of  British  origin,  no  doubt  to  meet  the  Customs  regulations  in  those  Colonies. 

If  the  demand  from  all  our  own  colonial  markets  had  not  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  we 
fear  that  we,  and  many  other  Lancashire  firms,  would  have  been  in  dire  straits  for  orders. 

FIRM  No.  10,128.     Cotton  and  General  Merchants. 

All  our  exports  are  to  South  Africa.  Trade  between  us  and  that  country  has  in  seven  years  nearly 
doubled.  Turnover  in  year  ending  August,  1897,  £52,849  ;  year  ending  August,  1903,  £101,324.  But 
the  last  amount  is  exceptional,  as  the  goods  were  rushed  out  after  the  war,  but  the  year  previous  (1902) 
our  business  was  £72,285.  The  preferential  tariff  of  South  Africa  is  not  large  enough  to  benefit  us.  A  firm 
of  candle  manufacturers  in  Belgium  agreed,  when  the  tariff  came  into  force,  to  allow  us  an  extra  discount 
to  equal  the  concession  of  duty  on  British  stuff.  Other  instances  like  this  have  occurred.  If  the  preference 
on  British  goods  was  increased,  we  could  retain  more  business  for  this  country.  Cotton  blankets,  for  instance, 
are  sold  us  by  Germans  and  Belgians  at  barely  10  per  cent,  over  the  British  cost,  so  if  there  was  a  preference 
on  British  stuff  to  the  amount  of  12  per  cent.,  we  should  be  able  to  place  the  orders  here. 


FIRM  No.  10,427. 
Cottons. 


Merchants  on  Commission,  dealing  in  all  descriptions  of  Manufactured  Goods,  chiefly 
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Madagascar  and  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  to  British  Possessions,  but  is  now  slightly  decreasing  owing  to  direct  ship- 

Reunion,  ments,  and  competition  with  the  Continent  and  United  States,  due  to  reduced  freights  and  to  a  demand 

for  certain  classes  of  cheaper  made  goods  than  are  now  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  cannot  form  an  opinion  yet  as  to  the  South  African  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  British  goods, 
but  believe  they  will  be  more  largely  imported  in  South  Africa  by  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  duties 
as  against  foreign-made  goods. 

Our  experience  of  preferential  tariffs  in  the  French  Islands  of  Reunion  and  Madagascar  is  that  they 
favour  French  commerce  (import  and  export)  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


1091      Brazil. 
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Colonies 
Generally. 


PEREIBA  DE  FAKIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Merchants  dealing  in  Fancy  Cottons, 
linen  Drills,  Elastic  Web,  Serges  and  Cloth,  &c. 

We  have  no  personal  experience  of  Colonial  tariffs,  and  as  we  have  no  preferential  tariff  with  Brazil, 
our  experience  of  them  there  is  negative.  No  doubt  any  nation  could  be  given  a  preferential  tariff  very  much 
to  British  detriment,  given  an  incentive  either  substantial  or  sentimental ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far 
as  our  experience  in  Brazil  goes,  such  preferences  as  they  have  given  to  other  nations  have  been  bogus  ones 
and  have  not  caused  a  fraction  of  the  dislocation  of  trade  that  has  arisen  temporarily  from  sentimental  causes, 
such,  as  for  example,  the  shortlived  affection  of  Brazil  for  the  United  States,  or  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  time  of  the  dispute  with  Portugal  about  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway.  Nevertheless  the  danger  of  some 
such  wave  of  feeling,  not  being  transitory,  but  crystallising  in  the  shape  of  a  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of 
some  other  country,  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  though  as  long  as  retaliation  is  possible  on  our  part,  wo 
do  not  consider  Brazil  in  the  least  likely  to  "  try  it  on." 

FIRM  No.  3,489.     Cotton  Dyers  and  Printers. 

Colonial  or  preferential  tariffs  must  naturally  assist  our  trade  very  much. 
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WM.  AYKROYD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  OAKWOOD  DYEWORKS,  BRADFORD,  YORKS  ;  Dyers  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Preferential  tariffs  will  not  only  help  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  build  up  the  Empire,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  turn  emigration  into  the  light  quarter.  The  preferential  tariff  with  Canada  is  increasing  the 
textile  trade  with  her,  and  will  do  so  much  more  as  time  goes  on.  FurthcE,  if  we  had  a  small  tax  on  foreign 
wheat,  our  trade  with  Canada  would  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


FIKM  No.  10,060.     Merchants  dealing  in  Cotton  Dress  Goods  and  Webbings. 

As  regards  Colonial  preferential  tariffs,  these  do  not  affect  me  at  all,  and  I  am  convinced  that  wo  need  1  QQd. 

not  consider  that  the  Colonials  would  give  us  the  slightest  preference  over  foreign-made  goods  if  wo  are  a 
fraction  higher  in  price  than  they  are.  Their  patriotism  stops  short  of  their  pocket,  which  I  regard  as  a 
necesssity  in  the  face  of  the  ever  increasing  competition. 

FIRM  No.  10,128.     Cotton  Merchants. 

If  the  preference  on  British  goods  was  increased  we  could  retain   more   business  for    this  country.  1095 

Cotton  blankets,  for  instance,  are  sold  us  by  Germans  and  Belgians  at  barely  10  per  cent,  over  the  British 
cost,  so  if  there  was  a  preference  on  British  stuff  to  the  amount  of  12J  per  cent,  we  should  be  able  to  place 
the  orders  here. 

FIRM  No.  5,551.     Linen,  Union  and  Cotton  Drill  Manufacturers. 

Our  colonial  trade  might  certainly  be  increased,  if  a  preferential  tariff  were  imposed  by  the  Colonies 
in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  against  other  '•  foreign  "  countries. 

FIRMS  Nos.  3,229  AND  3,598.     Woollen  and  Cotton  Mixed,  and  Linen  Manufacturers. 

The  Colonial  tariffs  have  been  no  hindrance  to  us,  as  they  do  not  manufacture  extensively  them-  1097 

selves,  and  their  tariffs  are  in  our  favour  as  compared  with  foreign  goods.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
no  chance  against  domestic  goods  wherever  they  have  seriously  invaded  our  trade.  None  of  our  goods  are 
sent  to  the  Continent,  and  only  the  colonial  trades  are  healthy  and  increasing. 

WM.  BANCROFT  &  SONS  (OF  HALIFAX),  LTD.,  FENTON  WORKS,  HALIFAX  ;  Manufacturers  of  Bunting  for  Flags 
and  Banners  and  Cotton  Cloths  for  Dyeing  Purposes. 

1098 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  considerably  increased  our  trading  with  the  Colonies. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAMSON,  91,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  W.  ;    Calico,  Flannel,  Linen  and  Dress  Fabric  Merchant. 

Large  increase  in  number  of  parcels  sent  to  British  Possessions  owing  to  increased  parcel  post  facilities  1099 

Orders  are,  however,  much  smaller  in  amount  than  formerly  owing  to  same  cause. 

FIRM  No.  6,537.     Cotton  and  Linen  Weavers.  1100 

As  far  as  we  can  see  the  effect  of  colonial  and  other  preferential  tariffs  must  increase  the  business 
with  the  mother  country. 

FIRM  No.  3,435.     Manufacturers  of  Coloured  Goods.  -t-tM 

The  preferential  tariff  is  the  finest  thing  we  know  of,  and  we  are  already  feeling  the  benefit  by  receiving 
orders  and  inquiries,  which  hitherto  the  demand  had  been  supplied  by  Germany  and  the  States  of  America. 

F.  DRAKE  &  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET  ;    Manufacturers  of  Saddlers'  and  Upholsterers' 
Webs. 

No  marked  effect  at  present,  but  we  are  getting  a  good  many  enquiries. 

\VM.   liowEH  &  SON,  42,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL;    Cotton  Merchants. 

Very  small,  as  we  only  deal  in  the  raw  article.  1103 

BRUCE   &   Sox,    BRUNSWICK   MILLS,    SOUTH  WIQSTON,   NEAR   LEICESTER  ;      Elastic   Web   Merchants  and 

.Manufacturers. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  reciprocity  on  same  lines.     Manufacturers  and  1104 

workmen  are  not  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  in  machinery.  Of  late  years  production  by  this 
means  is  greater  and  less  people  are  employed.  All  we  want  and  ask  is  reciprocal  trade  to  be  able  to  manu- 
facture what  is  now  imported. 

FIRM  No.  2,650.     Cotton  Spinncis. 

Colonial  and  other  preferential  tariffs  work  very  much  against  us.  1105 

EDWARD  ROURKE,  13,  Bow  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;    Tailors'  Trimming  Merchants. 

If  carefully  thought  out  and  started  on  a  proper  basis,  on  both  sides,  I  think  both  sides  would  benefit  *  >  ~,, 

— (this  more  particularly  as  to  Colonial). 

JAMES  FLETCHER,  BROOK  STREET  MILL,  CHORLEY  ;  Cotton  Manufacturer.  .  .  _  _ 

Colonial  or  other  preferential  tariffs  on  cotton  goods,  of  course,  worsen  our  trade  and  put  up  the  price 
of  articles  taxed  in  the  countries  using  them. 
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(K)  MOST-FAVOURED-NATION  C!LAUSE. 

Question  12  (Form  II.)  :  —  What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  ialne  of  the 
most  -favoured-nation  cki'ise  in  regard  to  yo  ir  industry  ? 

MACBEANS,  RIDGE  &  BEEDLE,  166,  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Merchants. 

'  Of  practically  no  use  so  far  as  the  cotton  industry  is  concerned,  for  this  industry,  not  having  been 
in  the  past  of  vital  importance  to  any  other  countries,  it  has  not  been  worth  their  while  to  negotiate  modi- 
fications of  hostile  tariffs,  by  which  we  should  have  profited. 

FIRM  No.   10,021.     Merchants  dealing  in  all  descriptions  of  Dyed,   Bleached.   Printed,  and  Grey  (niton 
Manufactures  and  Cotton  Yarns. 

Our  own  business  lias  not  benefited  in  the  least  by  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

CHARLES  ASHWOKTH,  34,  PRINCES  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Cotton  Goods  Merchant. 

All  imports  to  Java  are  treated  on  a  like  basis  with  shipments  from  Holland.  Should  they,  owing 
to  our  giving  our  Colonies  a  preferential  tariff,  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  give  preferential  treatment  to 
shipments  from  Holland  there  is  scarcely  one  line  of  manufacture  in  which  they  could  not  undersell  us  in 
Java,  and  stop  our  export  trade  to  their  colonies  entirely. 

FIRM  No.  10,049.     Elastic  Cords,  Braids,  Boot  Elastic  Webs,  and  all  kinds  of  Elastic  Fabric  Merchants. 
The  most-favoured-nation  clause  is  practically  no  advantage  to  us. 

PEREIRA  DE  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBTJRY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;   Merchants  dealing  in  Fancy  Cotton", 

Linen  Drills,  Elastic  Web,  Serges  and  Cloth,  &c. 

As  Brazil's  most-favoured-nation  clauses  are  illusory,  and  all  articles  of  serious  import  from  the 
countries  is  question  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  clause,  we  have  no  practical  experience 
in  the  matter.  Brazil  has  done  us  harm  more  by  local  monopolies  conferred  by  the  local  legislatures  than 
by  favoured-nation  clauses  applying  to  the  whole  republic,  when  the  freedom  of  trade  has  l>een  interfered 
with  by  her.  But  in  these  cases  the  privileges  conferred  have  been  the  result  of  local  importunity  ar  ' 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  and-  not  of  any  high  policy  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

LESLIES,  LTD.,  5,  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  B.C.,  AND  WARWICK  ;  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Surgie 
Dressings  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Hie  most-favoured-nation  clause  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

(L)  PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

Question  10  (Form  I.):—  Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  tJie  Patent  Laws,  < 
Registration  Laws  in  other  countries  ?  //  so,  please  state  particulars. 

LOWTHIAN  DRAKE  &  Co.,  15,  AYTOUN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Dress  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Especially  in  Germany,  as  the  Germans  are  able  to  sell  their  goods  here  in  the  face  of  our  laws  ;  bu 
on  the  other  hand,  their  patent  laws  are  more  strict.     They  can  come  here  and  register,  but  we  are  unabli 
to  go  there  and  do  likewise,  as,  in  order  to  get  a  patent  in  their  country,  we  must  produce  the  goods  in  1 
country. 

A  case  in  point  is  what  is  called  the  "  Schreiner  "  process,  used  in  finishing  sateens  for  dress  li 
which  has  already  been  a  subject  of  an  important  trial  in  Germany  ;   and  a  decision  was  given  against 
importation   of    goods    finished  by    the    process,  which  is  an  important  feature  in  the  Lancashire  • 
Yorkshire  trade. 

FIRM  No.  3,837.     Elastic  Cord  and  Braid  Manufacturers. 

A  foreign  article  can  be  patented  in  this  country  and  entirely  manufactured  abroad,  whereas  if  a  pate 
be  taken  out  in  a  foreign  country  by  a  British  manufacturer,  the  article  must  be  made  or  partly  made 
that  country,  thus  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  foreigner. 

In  our  own  trade  American  patented  suspenders  are  very  largely  imported  into  this  country  ; 
of  the  elastic  webs  used  in  the  same  would,  without  this  protection,  be  manufactured  by  us. 


J.  II.  RATCLIFFE,  KINDERLEE  MILI.^,  CIIAKESWORTH,  MANCHESTER;    Cotton  Spinner,  Winder,  Doubler, 

We  find  it  very  expensive  and  very  risky  to  patent  anything  in  this  country,  as  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  the  patent  is  valid  when  granted,  such  as  can  be  had  in  the  United  States.  The  total  cost  also  is 
very  much  less  in  the  United  States,  and,  again,  you  save  all  the  expense  of  searching,  as  they  won't  grant 
it  if  they  can  find  it  has  been  done  before. 

ALFRED  BUTTERWORTH  &  SON,  HOLLINWOOD,  NEAR  OLDHAM  ;   Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufactuicrs. 

Our  Patent  Laws  are  a  great  restriction  on  our  trade  ;  we  want  putting  on  a  level  with  other  countries. 

J.  J.  ASHWORTH,  47,  FAULKNER  STBEET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

In  countries  where  the  patent  has  to  be  worked  in  a  specified  time  (Germany  three  years)  it  is  hard 
to  ^ell  your  patent,  as  knowing  this  the  Germans  or  others  refuse  to  buy,  waiting  to  see  if  you  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  some  maker  to  make  your  patented  invention  before  they  will  offer  a  price. 


FIRM  No.  88.    Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  suffer  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  patent  law  and  registration  laws  in   othof  1121 

countries  as  they  affect  the  cotton  trade  generally. 

FIU.M  No.  4,466.     Fancy  Dress  Goods  Manufacturers. 

From  what  we  know  the  patent  laws  and  registration  laws  abroad  are  easier  of  acceptance  (and  1122 

simpler)  than  our  own. 

FIRM  No.  4,204.     Dyed  and  Printed  Cotton  Goods  Merchants. 

We  do  not  suffer  individually,  but  we  consider  England  suffers  through  unjust  patent  laws,  which  1123 

give  the  foreigner  a  decided  advantage. 

FIRM  No.  4,075.     Calico  Printers,  Dyers,  Finishers,  Spinners,  and  Manufacturers. 

We  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the   patent  laws  of  other  countries,   but  we  can  and  dojmcst  1124 

emphatically  complain  about  our  own.     Calico  printers  have  joined  in  deputations  and  protested  for  the 
last  14  years  against  the  unfairness  of  these  laws,  but  without  the  slightest  success. 

MARRIAGE  &  PINNOCK,  LTD.,  WITHNELL  MILL,  NEAR  CHORLEY,  LANCS  ;  Cotton  Spinners  and  .Manufacturers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  English  patent  laws  are  very  defective.  *  *  pc 

C.  E.  COWPER  (C.  COWPER  &  Co. ),  27,  YORK  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Cotton  Velvet  and  Velveteen  Manu- 

1126 

We  have  a  patent  and  have  stopped  an  English  firm  pirating  it,  but  it  would  cost  too  much  to  fight 
the  foreigner. 

FIRM  No.  2,554.     Cotton  Manufacturers.  1127 

In  England  we  suffer  somewhat  from  the  patent  laws  relating  to  coal  tar  colours  used  in  dyeing  our  goods. 
They  come  at  present  from  Germany,  and  could,  in  many  cases,  be  produced  here  if  the  patent  laws  were 
amended. 

FIRM  No.  2,221.     Cotton  and  Linen  Manufacturers.  1128 

We  are  users  of  aniline  colours  for  yarn  dyeing,  the  great  bulk  bf  iwhich  comes  ifrom^Germany. 
Without  having  any  special  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  conditions  under 
which  aniline  dyes  are  produced  in  Germany  is  very  much  more  favourable  than  obtain  in  our  own  country, 
and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

FIRM  No.  2,157.     Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. 

I  have  suffered  somewhat  in  the  past  from  the  pirating  of  my  trade  mark,  but  whether  this  has  Ixvn 
done  by  English  or  foreign  competition,  I  cannot  say.  I  arranged  with  my  representative  in  Germany  to  issue 
to  all  firms  to  whom  he  sold  my  yarns,  or  thought  it  likely  he  might  do,"  a  circular,  signed  jointly  by  himself 
and  myself,  to  say  that  he  was  the  sole  person  through  whom  I  would  sell  my  yarns  to  any  German  firm, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  else  to  offer  my  yarns. 

Since  then  I  have  had  many  applications  from  foreign  houses  in  England  to  supply  them  with  yarns 
for  their  Continental  customers,  leading  me  to  believe  it  was  the  English  located  foreign  firms  who  had  been 
the  guilty  parties,  and  as  I  always  refused  to  supply  them,  I  have  not  heard  of  the  pirated  trade  mark  com- 
petition now  for  some  time. 

WHARRIE  BROS.,  5,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  ALLISON  STREET,  AYE  :  and  8,  MILK  STREET,  LONDON  ; 
Manufacturers  of  Muslins,  Curtains,  &c. 

Our  class  of  goods  are  not  long  sold  even  when  something  new  is  struck  till  they  are  copied  in  the 
United  States.  They  buy  our  looms  and  make  their  own  ;  the  most  recent  are  thread  harness  goods. 

FIRM  No.  6,238.     Calico  and  Cretonne  Printers. 

We  do  suffer  to  some  extent  as  to  patents,  but  any  damage  from  such  a  cause  is  as  nothing  to  that 
caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  Registration  Laws.  The  way  in  which  we  suffer  from  the  latter  is 
this  :  We  have  a  collection  of  hand-printed  designs,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  last  century,  which  cos} 
in  the  aggregate,  several  thousand  pounds  to  cut,  and  which  contain  some  of  the  best  designs  in  this  country 
Many  of  these  have  been  engaged  by  us  to  particular  customers  for  their  exclusive  use,  and  have  been  highly 
successful,  but  as  the  protection  from  registration  has  lapsed  long  since,  it  is  open  to  anyone  who  is  sufficiently 
unscrupulous,  to  put  on  the  market  a  copy,  possibly  inferior,  and  thus  spoil  the  sale  of  the  original.  It  is 
this  form  of  artistic  piracy  we  have  no  redress,  nor  have  our  customers. 
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FIRM  No.  5,234.     Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturer^. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  foreign  competitors  from  copying,  and  from 
selling,  either  in  their  own  country,  or  in  any  country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  any  cloth,  weave, 
design,  Ac.,  that  has  been  either  patented  or  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  foreign  competitors  from  similarly  making  and  offering  for  sale  in  their  own  country,  or  in  any 
country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  application  of  any  particular  cloth  for  any  particular  purpose, 
even  after  the  same  has  been  either  patented  or  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

FIRM  No.  4,090.     Cotton,  Wool  and  Silk  Manufacturers. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  our  designs  registered  by  our  own  Patent  Office. 

FIRM  No.  2,540.     Muslin  Manufacturers. 

We  do  not  consider  it  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  registering  our  patterns  in  other  countries, 
as  we  could  not  successfully  follow  up  any  infringement. 

LOWTHIAN  DRAKE  &  Co.,  15,  AYTOUN  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Dress  Goods. 
We  consider  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  very  detrimental  to  British  trade. 

EDWARD  SMITH,  BRADFORD  ;   Cotton  Manufacturer. 

I  applied  for  a  patent  in  Japan  about  six  years  ago,  and  paid  all  the  fees  for  same,  but  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  it  issued,  and  my  patent  agent  says  it  is  because  their  Patent  Office  is  not  properly  organised, 
although  they  have  accepted  the  fees.  This  should  be  looked  into,  and  representations  made  to  the 
Japanese  Government. 

FIRM  No.  3,489.    Cotton  Dyers  and  Printers. 

\s  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  we  do  not  suffer  from  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws  or 
registration  laws  in  any  way,  but  we  think  it  very  unfair  that  travellers  of  all  countries  can  come  into  this 
country  and  make  offers  without  taking  out  any  licenses,  while  in  the  foreign  countries,  namely,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia,  large  amounts  have  to  be  paid  for  licenses  before  any  business  what- 
ever can  be  done.  These  licenses  have,  in  some  cases,  to  be  taken  out  each  time  a  traveller  goes,  and,  in 
other  cases,  to  be  renewed  each  year.  If  a  traveller  should  neglect  taking  out  a  license,  extremely  heavy 
fines  are  imposed. 


SECTION    XIV.-STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


fhe  following  tables  (29-31)  represent  an  attempt  to  estimate,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  value  of  the  total 
output  of  the  Cotton  Industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  distribution  as  between  the  home  and  export 
trades.  A  further  distinction  is  drawn  as  between  the  gross  and  net  values,  the  latter  being  obtained  by 
deducting  from  the  former  the  estimated  value  of  the  raw  cotton  used.  The  whole  of  this  investigation  is 
based  upon  the  figures  published  annually  in  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co.'s  Cotton  Circular,  giving  estimates  of  the 
quantity  of  cotton  yarn  required  respectively  for  the  home  and  export  trades.  From  these,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  average  value  of  the  finished  goods  exported  per  pound  of  yarn  used.  Applying  this  figure 
to  the  yarn  remaining  for  home  consumption,  the  gross  value  of  the  home  consumption  is  obtained.  The 
net  values  are  then  simply  obtained  by  estimating  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  used  in  these  various  divisions 
of  the.  industry. 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  method  adopted — the  only  one,  however,  which  was  practicable — 
is  open  to  the  following  objections : — (i.)  The  average  price  of  the  home  manufactures  is  assumed  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  exported  manufactures,  (ii.)  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  cotton  consumed  in  other 
than  cotton  mills.  These  allowances  are,  however,  in  contrary  directions,  and  tend  to  annul  each  other, 
while  the  first  assumption  probably  makes  the  result  too  small ;  the  second  as  certainly  makes  it  too  large. 
The  probable  error  of  the  final  result  is,  therefore,  reduced.  As  a  measure  of  the  tendencies  exhibited  in  the 
two  branches  of  trade,  the  figures  given  are  rufficiently  reliable. 


TABLE  29.— ESTIMATED  GROSS  AND  NET  AVERAGE  VALUES  OF  COTTON   MANUFACTURES 
CONSUMED    IN   THE   HOME    TRADE. 


Value  of  Piece 
Goods,  &o., 
Exported  per 
Ib.  of  Yarn 
used. 

Quantity  of 
Yarn  left  for 
Consumption  in 
Home  Trade. 

Gross  Value 
of  Output. 

Value  of 
Cotton  used. 

Net  Value 
of  Output. 

s. 

Million  Ibs. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1876-1880   .. 

1-422 

166 

11-9 

5-0 

6-9 

1881-1885  

1-334 

205 

13-7 

5-8 

7-9 

1886-1890  

1-258 

250 

15-2 

5-9 

9-3 

1891-1895   

1-118 

270 

15-1 

5-8 

9-3 

1896-1900  

1-090 

320 

17-5 

6-0 

10-9 

1901-1903   

1-205 

295 

17-7 

7-2 

10-5 

1904  

1-320 

212 

14-0 

6-3 

7-7 

Table  29. 
Value  of  Home 
Trade. 
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TABLE  30.— ESTIMATED  GROSS  AND  NET  AVERAGE  VALUES  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES   Table  30. 

EXPORTED.  value  of 
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Export  Trade. 


Gross  Value. 

Value  of  Raw  Cotton  used. 

Net  Value. 

Piece  Goods, 
Hosiery, 
Lace,  &c. 

Yarn  and 
Thread. 

Piece  Goods, 
Hosiery, 
Lace,  <tc. 

Yarn  and 
Thread. 

Piece  Goods, 
Hosiery, 
Lace,  Ac. 

Yarn  and 
Thread. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million 

1876-1880       .  . 

54-3 

14-2 

21-1 

6-8 

33-2 

7-4 

1881-1885 

58-8 

15-5 

23-7 

7-2 

35-1 

8-3 

1886-1890 

56-7 

14-7 

22-9 

6-8 

33-8 

7-9 

1891-1895       .. 

53-6 

12-8 

20-7 

5-4 

32-9 

7-4 

1896-1900 

'54-7 

12-5 

20-5 

6-1 

34-2 

7-4 

1901-1903 

61-9 

11-4 

25-8 

4-9 

36-1 

6-5 

1904     

71-6 

12-4 

32-0 

5-6 

39-5 

6-8 
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fable  31. 
Percentage  of 
Export  to  Total 
Trade. 


TABLE  31.— ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  Of  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  TO  THE  TOTAL  OUTPUT 

OF   THE    COTTON    INDUSTRY. 


Gross  Values. 

Net  Values. 

1876  1880         .  .          .  .                     

85-2 

85-5 

1881  1885         

84-4 

84-4 

1886-1890         

82-5 

82-6 

1891-1895         

81-5 

80-9 

1896-1900         

79-3 

79-4 

1901  1903                     .           

SO-.") 

80-4 

1904                                         

85-4 

85-4 
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Table  32. 
General 
Distribution  of 
Exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures. 
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Table  33. 
Yarn  Exports 
to  Foreign 
Countries. 


TABLE   32.— AVERAGE   ANNUAL   IMPORTS   OF   COTTON   PIECE   GOODS    INTO    UNITED 
KINGDOM    FROM    PRINCIPAL   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    AND    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS. 


Quantities  (million  yards). 

Value  (in  thousand  £) 

1892-4. 

1895-7.     1898-1900. 

1901-3. 

1892-4. 

1895-7. 

1898-1900. 

1901-3. 

Holland 

4-7 

6-7 

,5-3 

7-5 

91 

126 

77 

142 

Germany 
Belgium 
France 

1-8 
16-5 
•4 

2-3 
20-7 
1-1 

1-8 
16-2 
1-5 

1-6 
18-8 
2-9 

41 
334 
11 

45 
410 

25 

36 
369 
42 

31 
417 

73 

United  States 

15-8 

19-6 

18-3 

11-1 

236 

273 

238 

170 

Other  Foreign 
Countries 

Total  from  all  For- 

•1 

•0 

•0 

1-2 

2 

5 

7 

20 

eign  Countries 
British  Possessions 

Grand  Total  .. 

29-3 
•9 

50-4 
1-6 

43-1 

2-5 

43-1 
2-2 

715 
34 

884 
43 

769 
55 

853 
55 

30-2 

52-0 

45-6 

45-3 

749 

927 

824 

908 

TABLE  33.— AVERAGE   ANNUAL   EXPORTS    OF   COTTON   YARNS   FROM   UNITED    KINGDOM 
TO     PRINCIPAL     FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £). 


Country. 

1883-1887. 

1888-1892. 

1893-1897. 

1898-1902. 

1903. 

Russia             176 

178 

110 

120 

103 

Norway  and  Sweden            .  .          .  .                175 

191 

207 

217 

tS6 

Denmark         .  .          .  .         .  .          .  .                162 

180 

184 

122 

90 

Germany         1,885 

1,657 

1,767 

1,742 

1,821 

Holland           1,990 

1,660 

1,314 

918 

1,122 

Belgium          742 

661 

362 

257 

259 

France 

805 

605 

434 

285 

291 

Italy     558 

162 

HI 

14 

18 

Austria            145 

168 

22G 

157 

129 

Turkey            869 

957 

706                   622 

483 

Egypt  150 

194 

171                   166 

186 

China*             

543 

448 

297 

242 

183 

Japan 

682 

903 

697                   507 

76 

United  States            

57 

83 

]  10                   284 

393 

Brazil  48 

56 

93                     62 

64 

*  Including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
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TABLE   34.— AVERAGE   ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  YARNS    FROM  UNITED    KINGDOM  Table  34. 
TO    PRINCIPAL    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in  thousand  £). 

Possessions 
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Country. 

1883-1887. 

1888-1892. 

1893-1897. 

1898-1902.           1903. 

India 

2,524 

2,336 

1,813 

1,500 

1,187 

Straits  Settlements   .  . 

147 

131 

105 

100 

88 

Iloni;  Kong 

383 

267 

188 

135 

100 

Canada 

— 

37 

69 

102 

TABLE  35.—  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS    FROM  THE    UNITED    Tab|e  35 

KINGDOM    TO    PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £).                               Exports  of  Piee« 

Goods  to  Foreign 

Countries. 

Country. 

1883-1887. 

1888-1892. 

1893-1897. 

1898-1902. 

1903. 

lilissiil 

412 

437 

228 

222 

254 

Norway  and  Sweden 

276 

341 

433 

512 

488 

Denmark 

217 

258 

286 

325 

344 

Germany 

1,406 

837 

1,388 

2,002 

2,331 

Holland           

770 

806 

948 

1,002 

959 

Belgium 

1,306 

1,093 

1,181 

1,665 

1,755 

France 

1,043 

745 

638 

531 

622 

Italy     

1,327 

827 

399 

220 

222 

Austria 

174 

278 

297 

195 

120 

Turkey             

3,810 

3,627 

3,658 

3,735 

3,377 

Egypt  

1,217 

1,265 

1,578 

1,913 

2,418 

China                

4,831 

5,773 

4,495 

5,470 

5,800 

Japan 

536 

794 

970 

1,212 

922 

United  States             

2,598 

2,429 

2,403 

2,730 

3,365 

Brazil  

2,822 

2,841         ;       2,667 

1,702 

2.104 

Argentina 

— 

.  

1,535 

1,609 

2,263 
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TABLE   36.— AVERAGE   ANNUAL   EXPORTS   OF  COTTON   PIECE   GOODS   TO     PRINCIPAL 
BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in  thousand  £). 


Table  36. 
Exports  of  Piece 
Goods  to  British 
Possessions. 
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Country. 

1883-1887.      1888-1892. 

1893-1897. 

1898-1902. 

1903. 

India    

17,263 

17,524 

15,462 

17,201 

17,630 

Straits  Settlements 

1,278 

1,312 

1,015 

1,253 

1,311 

Cape  Colony 

374 

615 

763 

886 

1,097 

Natal  

136 

174 

144 

286 

402 

Hong  Kong 

1,498 

1,207 

878 

1,154 

1,192 

Victoria 

956 

924 

827 

926 

815 

New  South  Wales 

796 

787 

790 

1,049 

908 

New  Zealand 

369 

414 

470 

615 

785 

Canada 

1,090 

728 

707 

1,051 

1,465 

West  Indies 

533 

593 

528 

483 

544 
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Table  37. 
General 

Distribution  of 
Imports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures. 


TABLE   37.-EXPORTS    OF   COTTON   MANUFACTURES   FROM    THE   UNITED    KINGDOM   TO 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES    AND    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in  thousand  £). 


Foreign  Countries, 

British  Possessions. 

All  Countries. 

Yarns. 

Piece 
Goods. 

Other 
Cottons 

Total. 

v»             Piece 
Yara9-      Goods. 

Other 
Cottons 

Total. 

Yarns. 

Piece 
Goods. 

Other 
Cottons. 

Total. 

1892       .  . 

7,570 

27,133 

5,742 

40,445 

2,122 

21,630 

1,759 

25,511 

9,692 

48,763 

7,501 

65,956 

1893       .  . 

6,983 

2.5,412 

5,682 

38,077 

2,069 

21.868 

1,677 

25,614 

9,052 

47,280 

7,359 

63,691 

1894       .  . 

7,259 

25,617 

5,375 

38,151 

2,025 

24,699 

1,688 

28,412 

9,284 

50,216 

7,063 

66,563 

Average  :— 

1892-1894 

7,271 

26,021 

5,600 

38,891 

2,072 

22,732 

1,708 

26,512 

9,343 

48,753 

7,308 

65,403 

1895       .  . 

7,260 

27,214 

5,893 

40,367 

2,030 

19,544 

1,804 

23,378 

9,290 

46,758 

7,697 

63,745 

1890       .. 

7,652 

27,936 

6,104 

41,692 

2,392 

23,245 

2,004 

27,641 

10,044 

51,181 

8,108 

69,333 

1897       .  . 

7,548 

25,334 

6,265 

39,147 

2,283 

20.470 

1,971 

24,724 

9,831 

45,804 

8,236 

63,871 

Average  :  — 

1895-1897 

7,487 

26,828 

6,087 

40,402 

2,235 

21,086 

1,926 

25,248 

9,722 

47,914 

8,014 

65,650 

1S98       .  . 

6,920 

24,847 

5,943 

37,710 

2,003 

23,060 

2,124 

27,187 

8,923 

47,907 

8,067 

64,897 

1899       .. 

6.227 

26,580 

6,408 

39,215 

1,832 

24,279 

2,220 

28,331 

8,059 

50,859 

8,628 

67.546 

1900       .. 

6,022 

26,391 

7,043 

39,456 

1,619 

23,972 

2,580 

28,171 

7,641 

50,363 

9,623 

67,627 

Average  :  — 

1898-1900 

6,390 

25,939 

6,465 

38,794 

1,818 

23,770 

2,308 

27,896 

8,208 

49,710 

8,773 

66,691 

1901 

6,011 

28,581 

6,582 

41,174 

1,966 

27,921 

2,726 

32,613 

7,977 

56,502 

9,308 

73,787 

1902       .  . 

5,732 

29,818 

7,049 

42,599 

1.672 

25,397 

2,791 

29,860 

7,404 

55,215. 

9,840 

72,459 

1903       .  . 

5,871 

29,670 

7,854 

43,395 

1,537 

25,596 

3,080 

30,213 

7,408 

55,266 

10,934 

73,608 

Average  :  — 

1901-1903 

5,871 

29,356 

7,162 

42,389 

1,725 

26,305 

2,866 

30,895 

7,596 

55,661 

10,028 

73,285 

1904       .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,956 

64,082 

10,880 

83,918 

TABLE  38.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  YARN  TO  PRINCIPAL  DISTRICTS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

(in  million  Ibs.). 


Table  38. 
Exports  of  Yarn. 
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Europe 
(except  Turkey). 

Turkey  and 
Egypt. 

British 
East  Indies. 

China,  Japan. 
Java,  &c. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1875     .. 

1877     .. 
1878 
1879 
1880 

108.7 

95.8 
102.7 
110.4 
95.1 

15.9 

12.2 
29.0 
20.5 
12.4 

32.5 

38.9 
35.7 
31.3 
47.1 

29.4 

33.0 
36.4 
39.0 
41.4 

29.0 

37.7 
46.7 
34.5 
14.7 

215.5 

217.6 
250.5 
235.7 
215.7 

Average  1876-1880 

102.5 

180.0 

37.1 

36.8 

32.5 

227.0 

1881   .. 
1883 
1884   .. 
1885   .. 

126.3 
141.8 
149.4 
135.1 

17.0 
23.0 
23.0 
23.7 

43.8 
45.3 
49.1 
44.5 

47.5 
33.5 
38.9 
33.0 

20.3 
21.2 
10.6 
9.4 

254.9 
264.8 
271.0 
245.7 

Average  1881-1885 

138.1 

21.7 

45.7 

38.2 

15.4 

259.1 

1886   .. 
1887   .. 
1888   .. 
1899   .. 
1890  .. 

142.3 
129.8 
120.8 
131.0 
123.7 

25.7 
24.4 
23.0 
25.9 
33.6 

49.8 
51.5 
57.2 
48.6 
52.5 

26.9 
35.3 

44.7 
35.7 
38.1 

9.6 
10.0 
10.1 
11.  1 
10.5 

254.3 
251.0 
i255.8 
252.3 

258.4 

Average  1886-1890 

129.5 

26.5 

51.9 

36.1 

10.3 

254.4 

1891   .. 
1892   .. 
1893   .. 
1894  .. 
1895  .. 

118.2 
112.2 
102.4 
116.9 
127.4 

34.5 
34.9 
26.1 
36.9 
31.2 

53.2 
42.1 
39.9 
43.2 
44.4 

28.0 
31.9 
27.7 
24.4 
32.5 

11.6 
12.1 
10.5 
14.7 
16.6 

245.5 
233.2 
206.6 
236.1 
252.1 

Average  1891-1895 

115.4 

32.7 

44.6 

28.9 

13.1 

234.7 

1896  .. 
1897   .. 
1898   .. 
1899   .. 
1900  .. 

113.6 
121.1 
123.1 
104.0 
79.5 

31.4 
29.2 
30.3 
25.6 
l!i.3 

52.0 
50.7 
46.1 
41.4 
33.6 

31.8 
34.4 
30.3 
23.9 
13.6 

17.7 
17.3 
16.9 
18.4 
16.3 

246.5 
252.7 
246.7 
213.3 
158.3 

Average  1896-1900 

108.3 

26.4 

44.8 

26.8 

17.3 

223.5 

1901   .. 
1902  .. 
1903   .. 
1904   .. 

78.5 
82.1 
78.6 
93.3 

23.1 
23.7 
17.9 
18.6 

37.9 
32.5 

27.4 
27.6 

14.4 
8.8 
6.1 
3.1 

15.8 
20.3 
20.8 
21.3 

169.7 
167.4 
150.8 
163.9 

Average  1901-1904 

83.1 

20.8 

31.3 

8.1 

19.5 

162.9 
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Table  39. 
Exports  of  Piece 
Goods. 


TABLE  39.— EXPORTS  OF  PIECE  GOODS  TO  PRINCIPAL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

(in  million  yards). 


Europe 
(except 
Turkey). 

Turkey, 
Egypt 
and  Africa 

America 
(except 
U.S.). 

United 

States. 

British 
East  Indies. 

China, 
Japan, 
Java,  &c. 

i 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

i 

1875     .. 

1877     .. 
1878 
1879     .. 
1880 

417.7 
409.3 
375.0 
372.7 
365.1 

389.6 
412.8 
485.2 
486.5 
588.6 

556.0 
606.5 
563.9 
545.6 
651.6 

79.8 
61.1 

48.3 
51.2 
77.9 

1231.4 
1445.8 
1295.4 
1327.6 
1813.4 

526.6 
527.1 
478.1 
626.6 
632.0 

353.8 
373.9 
372.2 
307.9 
367.7 

3554.4 
3836.5 
3618.1 
3718.1 
4496.3 

Average  1876-1880 

388.0 

472.6 

584.8 

63.7 

1422.7 

558.1 

355.1 

3647.0 

1881     .. 
!883     .. 
1884 
1885 

416.7 
382.4 
440.2 
397.1 

590.2 
613.9 
562.8 
554.7 

763.0 
730.2 
717.3 
593.1 

68.1 
62.7 
53.3 
46.2 

1793.0 
1799.7 
1791.5 
1796.2 

735.0 
596.8 
600.7 
729.1 

410.7 
353.5 
251.6 
258.0 

4776.7 
45311.2 
4417.4 
4374.4 

Average  1881-1885 

409.1 

580.4 

700.9 

57.6 

1795.1 

665.4 

318.4 

4491.4 

1886 
1887     .. 
1888 
1889 
1890     .  . 

394.3 
450.1 
363.3 
372.8 
348.4 

526.5 
626.9 
585.2 
656.8 
692.9 

776.8 
843.5 
778.0 
798.6 
788.9 

45.3 
44.0 
40.3 
49.1 

58.8 

2237.6 
1973.4 
2196.8 
2138.7 
2189.6 

620.3 
763.0 
839.7 
759.2 

806.7 

249.2 
203.1 
235.0 
226.3 
238.9 

4850.0 
4804.0 

5038.3 
5001.5 
5124.2 

Average  1886-1890 

385.8 

617.7 

797.2 

47.5 

2147.2 

757.8 

230.5 

4983.6 

1891 
1892     .. 
1893 
1894 
1895 

348.7 
277.1 
302.8 
273.3 
274.8 

713.6 

625.6 
630.4 
787.3 
732.0 

730.9 
916.0 
800.8 

781.1 
950.5 

54.7 
60.7 
64.4 
46.1 
65.3 

1964.8 
1974.6 
1982.1 
2418.9 
1840.2 

823.2 
77'Mi 
822.2 
696.9 
834.4 

276.7 
239.7 
251.0 
306.1 
336.2 

4912.6 
4873.3 
4653.5 
5312.7 
5033.4 

Average  1891-1895 

295.3 

697.8 

836.4 

58.2 

2036.1 

751.3 

281.9 

4957.1 

1896     .. 
1897     .. 
1898 
1899 
1900     

287.5 
280.2 
295.3 
292.3 
292.6 

085.0 
817.0 
770.4 
748.7 
719.2 

837.8 
643.4 
731.2 
759.0 
724.4 

56.0 
62.5 
51.7 

75.4 
67.3 

2152.4 
1892.2 
2246.2 
2319.6 
2018.6 

842.3 
749.1 
782.0 

874.2 
880.7 

359.3 
348.5 
339.7 
371.3 
331.5 

5220.3 
4792.9 
5216.5 
5440.5 
5034.3 

Arerage  1896-1900 

289.6 

748.1 

739.2 

62.6 

2125.8 

825.7 

350.1 

5140.9 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904     .  . 

281.3 
294.9 

276.5 
266.7 

900.1 

879.7 
786.7 
808.9 

643.2 
673.9 
800.7 
834.9 

51.0 
69.7 
72.3 
52.4 

2372.0 
2123.2 
2127.4 
2374.9 

780.7 
923.3 
762.3 
835.7 

336.4 
366.6 
331.3 
358.5 

5364.7 
r.330.7 
5157.2 
5592.0 

Average  1901-190J 

279.8 

858.9 

738.2 

61.4 

2249.4 

825.4 

348.2 

5361.1 

TABLE  40.— EXPORTS   OF   COLOURED  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(in  million  yards). 


Table  40. 

Exports  of  Coloured 

Collars  from  U.S.A. 
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1892. 

1896. 

1900. 

1903. 

United  Kingdom 
Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
*(,'entral  American  States 

2-71 
•16 

1-72 
6-3S 

5-66 
4-83 
2-78 
5-35 

4-35 

4-88 
6-10 

4-77 

4-13 
6-96 
8-71 
1-64 

West  Indies  — 
British       

1-33 

3-55 

4-32 

5-16 

Haiti 

6-06 

5-57 

11-80 

8-94 

Cuba           

•07 

•02 

4-84 

3-27 

Dutch        

•99 

•96 

1-46 

2-95 

San  Domingo 

•29 
1-12 

1-87 
•88 

1-52 
"•55 

3-98 

5-09 

4-26 

5-13 

7-60 

Chili        

pr-6i 

•38 

1-05 

6-05 

2-80 

5-44 

4-19 

2649 

5-69 

8-91 

4-89 

6-89 

China 

•10 

8-98 

19-88 

British  East  Indies 
Turkey  in  Asia 
British  Australasia 

1-02 
•02 

•38 
•21 
•33 

3-20 
1-01 
2-25 

11-18 
242 
4-01 

Total          

40-82 

58-75 

87-88 

169-51 

Value  (million   ?) 

2-48 

r  --: 

342 

4-84 

844 

*  Costa  Rica,  Ouat^mala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 


TABLE  41.— INCIDENCE    OF    DUTIES  ON  COTTON  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  PRINCIPAL   Table  41. 

FOREIGN   COUNTRIES  ;     AND    CANADA   (from  Second  Fiscal  Blue  Book,  pp.  293—314).      Foreign  Duties. 
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Grey  Cloth 


Grey  Yarn 


per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

207 

70 

145 

62 

72 

48 

19 

39 

54 

14 

49 

14 

Italy 

34 

14 

43 

9 

30 

.9 

25 

20 

15 

7 

16? 

8 

21 

5 

28 

6 

12 

6 

7 

7 

4 

3 

Holland                                                     

5 

free 

1152      Ta!>l«  «2-  TABLE    42.— FOREIGN     DUTIES     ON    COTTON    YARNS    (kindly  supplied  by   Sir  W.  Houldsworth, 

Foreign  Duties  on  Bart.,  M.P.). 

*arnl-  (A) — FRENCH  DUTIES.    SINGLE  YARNS. 


72 

84 

95 

107 

119 

131 

143 

154 

166 

202 

Nos  

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

83 

94 

106 

118 

130 

142 

153 

165 

201 

upwards 

Pence  per  Ib. 

Before  1885 

2-6 

3-0 

3-9 

4-3 

5-2 

6-0 

6-9            8-6 

10-8 

12-96 

1885-1892 

3-1 

3-6 

4-7 

5-2 

6-2* 

7-2 

8-3 

10-3 

12-96 

15-55 

1892-1904 

3-0 

3-5 

4-1 

4-8 

5-6 

6-5 

7-8            9-1 

11-75 

13-5 

(B) — GERMAN  DUTIES.     ALL  COUNTS,  805  AND  ABOVE. 


1880 
pence  per  Ib. 

Present  Time 
pence  per  Ib. 

Single  yarns 

1-96 

1-31 

2-fold  yarns 

2-13 

2-13 

(C) — UNITED  STATES  DUTIES.     SINGLE  YARNS. 


80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

Pence  per  Ib. 

* 

1872 

20 

26 

28 

31 

34 

39 

44 

1890    

10 

121 

24 

27 

36 

48 

60 

*1897-1904    ..    ..1    10 

12J 

15 

m 

20 

22| 

25 

1153 


*  The  present  duties  on  yarns  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  Jd.  per  pound  for  each  number, 

Table  43.  TABLE    43.— FIXED   CHARGES    IN    COTTON     SPINNING    AND     WEAVING    (supplied     by     a 

Cost  of  Production  leading  Spinner  and  Manufacturer  and  compiled  from  the  books  of  his  spinning  and  weaving  depart- 

at  Full  and  Short  ments.     The  items  refer  to  six  months'  payments). 
Time. 


Spinning. 

Weaving. 

£      s.       d. 

£      s. 

d. 

Insurance 

47       9      5 

54      0 

6 

Interest 

190      4     11 

185      8 

3 

Oil  and  tallow 

89       1     11 

22       1 

0 

Stationery  .  . 

4     15      9 

4     15 

9 

Taxes 

140     18      0 

140     18 

1 

Petty  cash 

61     17       7 

58     17 

8 

Salaries,  &c. 

320     12      0 

332     17 

0 

Depreciation 

442      7      0 

442      7 

0 

Coal 

350      0      0 

457       1 

0 

1,647       6      0 

1,698       6 

3 

Output  in  six  months'  working  —  ' 

Spinning.                                     Weaving. 

55 

4  hours  weekly 

895,000  Ibs.          .  .          .  .         158.687  pieces. 

33 

hours  weekly 

564,414  Ibs.                                 100,073  pieces. 

Increase 
Increase 
Increase 

of  cost  in  producing  1  Ib.  yarn,  when  running  short  time  .  .•         .  .        -259d. 
of  cost  in  producing  9  Ibs.f  yarn,  when  running  short  time         '  .  .      2-331d. 
of  cost  in  weaving  1  piece  shirting,  when  running  short  time         ..      l-506d. 

Total  increase  of  cost  when  producing  1 

piece  shirting,  when  running  short  time     3-837d. 

t  9  Ibs.  is  average  weight  of  yarn  required  to 

produce  a  piece  of  10  Ib.  shirting. 
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THE    WOOLLEN    INDUSTRY. 

ANALYSIS   AND   SUMMARY    OF    ORAL   AND   WRITTEN   EVIDENCE 

The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  responding  to  the 
Forms,  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.     The  summary  retains  throughout  the  words  of 
Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore  expresses  thslr  views  on  the  state  of  the  Industry.     The  Report  of  the 
Commission  will  be  based  on  the  final  analysis  of  this  evidence  In  the  light  of  official  and  other  statls 

The  method  adopted  in  preparing  the  following  analysis  and  summary  of  the  oral  and 

written  evidence  on  th«  Woollen  Industry  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  described  m  the  case   M,«hod  adopt9d. 
of  the  ''otton  Industry.     (See  Cotton  Report,  paragraphs  115  and 

The  Forms  of  Inquiry  addressed  to  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the  Draft  Questions 
for    Witness    are    given   in    Sections    IX.  and   XI.      The    forms  were    sent    to    manufacturers 
a"d  m  rcha2  whosf  names  appear  in  the  usual  trade  directories  ;    and  witnesses  ™e  selec  ted 
to  represent  the  various  branches  of  each  trade  without  regard  to  then  opinions  on  anv  of  the 
questions  under  review.     All  the  replies  to  the  forms  and  the  evidence  are  printed  ^n  Secti  ns  X 
and  XI  I.  except  information  of  a  strictly  confidential  character  such  as  that  relating  to  tie  prott 
l.u'in  ,-s  connections  or  organisation  of  individual  firms.     This  brief  summary  and  analysis  of  both 
Hi.,  written  and  oral  evidence  was  prepared  by  the  following  method  :— 

(1)  The  evidence  given  by  witnesses  before  the  Commission  was  reported  verbatim. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  verbatim  report  of  his  evidence  was  sent  to  each  witness  for  his  approval 

or  correction. 

(3)  The  report  so  revised  was  then  abstracted  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  with  the 

view  of  making  it  possible  to  publish  in  convenient  form  the  whole  of  the  ev.de, 
submitted  to  the  Commission.     The  abstract,  in  which  the  actual  wording  and  every 
material  and  non-confidential  statement  of  the  original  evidence  have  been  retained, 
was  in  each  case  submitted  to  the  witness  for  his  approval. 

(4)  The  replies  to  the  forms  are  in  all  cases  given  verbatim,  strictly  confidential  communi- 

cations alone  being  omitted. 

(5)  The  whole  of  the  evidence  (oral  and  written)  was  then  thoroughly  analysed  and  indexed 

on  cards.     The  summary  is  based  upon  these  cards. 

SECTION    I.-CHABACTBR    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

According  to  witnesses,  the  industry  is,  roughly  speaking,  distributed  as  follows  :- 

Distribution  of  the 

I._  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :—  Industry. 

(1)  Huddersfield,   Halifax,   Bradford,  Leeds,   Ac      Generally  speaking    the*  town* 

rts  !asi  ^ja&sssi  seJ«ara 

ivady-made    clothing  trade  are  also  manufactured. 

,     Batley,     Cleckheaton,     Heckmondwike,     Ac       These 


and  Eastern  markets. 
JI._West  of  England  :— 

(1)  Stroud  Valley,   Gloucestershire;     (2)  Trowbridge   and   district,  Wilts;     (3)  Wei 
lington.   Somerset,   &c. 

Continent,  tin-  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia. 
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III. — South  of  Scotland,  including  Hawick,  Galashiels,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Jcdburgh,  and 
Langholm  This  district  uses  generally  British,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  South  African 
wools;  manufactures  mostly  carded  woollen  goods, though  botany  and  cross-bred  worsted  yarns 
from  Yorkshire,  are  largely  used.  Roughly  speaking,  half  of  the  trade  is  for  home  consumption. 
and  half  for  export. 

]V.— Hillfoots,  Scotland  (Aiva,  Tillicoultry). 

The  trade  of  this  district  is  roughly  the  same  as  the  South  of  Scotland. 
V.— West  of  Scotland  :— 

(1)  Glasgow  and  Paisley  use  chiefly  worsted  yarns,  merino  and  cross-bred  according 
to  fashion,  all  procured  from  Yorkshire,  for  women's  dress  goods  for  the  home  trade. 

(2)  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr  use  Scotch  home  wools,  for  carded  woollen  goods  for  men, 
for  home  consumption. 

VI.— North  of  Scotland. 

There  are  scattered  mills  at  Inverness,  Elgin,  Keith  and  Aberdeen.  The  same  materials  are  used 
as  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  They  manufacture  mostly  carded  woollen  goods  for  men's  wear — 
half  for  home  consumption  and  half  for  export. 


SECTION    II.— GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 


State  ot  Trade. 
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State  of  Trade  by 
Districts. 


(I.)  Huddersfield. 


The  evidence  of  witnesses  and  forms'  of  inquiry  is  extraordinarily  full,  and  applies  to  all 
the  above-mentioned  districts  and  to  every  branch  of  the  woollen  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that  during  recent  years  the  state  of  the  industry  has 
deteriorated.  Witnesses  maintain  that  practically  no  branch  of  the  trade  is  expanding,  that 
they  have  lost  ground  for  the  most  part  both  in  foreign  and  home  markets,  that  the  number  of 
hands  is  in  many  districts  decreasing,  and  the  value  of  mill  property  depreciating.  This  general 
view  is  held  to  be  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  here  and  there  progress  has  been  made,  and  that 
there  have  been  increases  of  trade,  attributed  largely  to  fashion,  transient  Japanese  orders,  and 
of  recent  months  to  the  greater  activity  in  the  cotton  and  shipbuilding  industries  at  home.  These 
recent  increases  in  output  concern  especially  the  woollen  goods  ;  in  worsteds  the  high  prices  of 
raw  material  are  said,  speaking  generally,  to  have  more  than  counteracted  the  recent  improve- 
ment. Of  greater  importance,  in  the  view  of  witnesses,  than  the  absolute  deterioration  which 
they  note  in  certain  districts  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  organisation  of  the 
industry.  The  tendency  to  export  wool  and  tops  instead  of  finished  goods,  and  towards  a 
great  increase  of  competition  between  one  district  and  another  formerly  engaged  in  distinct  lines, 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  loss  of  foreign  markets.  These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail 
under  the  various  districts  and  branches  of  trade,  and  the  different  markets  which  they  supply. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  trade  of  the  Huddersfield  district  consists  of  two  br-inch.es,  which, 
so  far  as  the  value  of  the  trade,  is  concerned,  are  divided  about  equally.  The  first  branch  is  the 
very  fine  worsted  trade  for  which  the  district  is  noted  throughout  the  world,  and  the  second,  the 
cheap  woollen  trade  consisting  of  goods  made  from  rags  and  other  materials  in  imitation  of  Scotch 
tweeds.  The  latter,  that  is  the  cheap  fancy  tweed  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  district 
of  Huddersfield,  formerly  did  a  considerable  export  trade  with  Europe,  but  has  been  severely 
injured  by  the  weight  duties.  This  trade,  however,  has  greatly  improved  under  the  influence  of 
Canadian  preference,  and  derived  transient  benefit  from  Russo-Japanese  war  orders  ;  also  from 
the  change  in  fashion  in  ladies'  wear  to  tweeds.  In  regard  to  the  fine  worsted  branch  of  the 
Huddersfield  trade,  foreign  importations  do  not  directly  compete  with  it.  but  inferior  makers 
are  driven  by  the  loss  of  their  trade  into  the  Huddersfield  branch,  which  thus  suffers  acutely 
from  competition.  Owing  to  such  causes.  Halifax,  Bradford,  Leeds  and  other  districts  now 
compete  with  Huddersfield.  Witnesses  maintain  that  their  mills  are  better  equipped  than 
those  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  that  there  is  no  inferiority  in  regard  to  processes  or 
business  organisation,  but  they  give  numerous  indications  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which 
their  trade  is  at  the  present  time  carried  on,  and  of  the  decline  which  has  occurred  within  their 
experience.  Thus  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  population  of  Huddersfield  has  decreased. 
a  decrease  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  improvements  in  machinery ;  that  the  number 
of  merchants,  which  30  or  40  years  ago  was  considerable,  has  diminished,  many  old  firms 
having  disappeared  and  very  few  now  firms  having  arisen  to  take  their  places.  Witnesses  point 


Summary 

out  that  the  returns  relating  to  the  Huddersfield  exports  are  not  a  correct  index  of  the  state  of  trade  1309 

in  the  district,  because  South  of  Scotland  and  West  of  England  goods  for  export  to  the  United 

States  come  to  Huddersfield  to  be  packed  and  shipped.       It  is  also  pointed  out  that   in   the 

exports  from  Huddersfield  many  other  things  are  included,  so  that  of  the  £202,000  worth  exported 

to  the  United  States  in  190-1,  only  £85,000  represented  textiles.    The  deterioration  of  trade  conditions 

in  the  Huddersfield  district  is  attributed  almost  entirely  by  witnesses  to  the  operation  of  foreign 

tariffs,  though  other  causes  such  as  changes  of  fashion  and  taste  are  mentioned.      High  tariffs  have, 

it  is  said,  been  the  ruin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  Huddersfield  export  trade,  so  much  so  that,  though 

some  new  mills  have  been  built  recently  in  the  district,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  economy  ;    no  real 

expansion  in  the  trade  has  taken  place.     At  the  present  time  the  Huddersfield  district  depends 

very  largely  on  its  large  trade  with  Germany  in  fine  worsted  goods,  and  manufacturers    regard 

with  anxiety  the  probable  effect  upon  this  trade  of  the  new  German  tariff. 

In  regard  to  the  Halifax  district,  there  are  much  the  same  indications  of  the  deterioration  (II.)  Halifax. 
of  trade  conditions.      Thus,  it  is  said,  that  since  1893  there  has  been  an  enormous  decline  in  the 
number  of  coating  mills.      Numerous  mills  have  been  closed.      No  frnn,  it  is  said,  have  been 

employed   up   to   their   full    capacity.       Employment   has   been   discontinuous,    the   amount   of  1310 

employment  has  diminished,  and  profits  have  been  small,  but  the  workpeople  actually  employed 
have  for  the  most  part  done  well.  The  productions  of  the  Halifax  district  are  said  to  be  gradually 
being  squeezed  out  of  Continental  markets.  The  United  States  market,  with  which  Halifax 
formerly  did  a  large  and  profitable  trade  through  Bradford  and  Leeds,  was  much  reduced  by  the 
McKinley  tariff.  Under  the  operation  of  that  and  subsequent  tariffs,  the  manufacturers  of  Halifax 
have  been  more  and  more  forced  into  the  home  trade,  and  now  compete,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

The  trade  of  the  Bradford  district  fluctuates  considerably  according  to  changes  of  fashion.  (III.)  Bradford. 
In  certain  classes  of  goods  witnesses  state  that  Bradford  manufacturers  can  beat  any  producer  in 
the  world  ;  in  other  classes,  however,  they  are  not  so  successful,  France,  for  example,  having  almost 
a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  certain  classes  of  women's  dress  goods.  Bradford,  like  other 
Yorkshire  districts,  formerly  did  a  very  large  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  which  was  very 
heavily  hit  by  the  Dingley  tariff.  There  are  people  in  Bradford,  who,  according  to  witnesses,  used  to 
keep  hundreds  of  looms  going  on  worsted  coatings  for'  the  United  States  market.  Practically  no 

goods  of  this  class  go  now,  and  the  looms  are  either  standing  or  have  been  broken  up.     The  history  of  1311 

the  Bradford  trade  is  that  of  one  long  struggle  against  foreign  tariffs,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  loss  of  foreign  markets  trade  conditions  have  steadily  deteriorated.  It  is  said  that  no  new 
weaving  mill  of  any  importance  has  been  built  in  the  district  for  25  or  30  years.  Some  manu- 
facturers have  been  forced  to  transfer  their  works  to  foreign  countries.  In  some  branches  they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  even  the  home  trade,  which  is  much  affected  by  impor- 
tations from  abroad,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  employed  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
to  substitute  the  export  of  wool  and  tops  for  that  of  finished  goods.  In  the  Keighley  district,  weaving 
has  declined.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  there  were  7,000  looms  employed  upon  dress  goods, 
while  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  1,500.  The  difference  in  value  between  the  dress  goods 
made  in  the  earlier  period  and  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  £1,000,000  per  annum. 
In  this  district,  it  is  said,  that  spinning  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  weaving,  and  there  is  increasing 
home  competition. 

In  Leeds  itself  there  are  said  to  be  so  many  industries  that  all  are  not  bad  together,  and  the  ('»•)  Leeds. 
general  prosperity  of  the  town  itself  is,  on  the  whole,  maintained.     But  from  the  Leeds  district  as  a 

whole  come  complaints  of  the  lack  of  employment  and  depreciation  of  mill  property  and  the  loss  of  1712 

foreign  markets.  The  trade  of  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  is  "  almost  a  trade  to  itself,"  consisting  of 
medium  tweeds  considerably  lower  in  price  than  the  class  which  is  made  in  Scotland.  Thus  the 
weight  duties  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  have  had  an  exceedingly  prejudicial  effect. 
Up  to  the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  France  the  trade  of 
the  Yeadon  district  with  France  was  considerable ;  since  then  it  has  declined.  There  was 
a  varying  shipping  trade  with  Italy  until  that  was  cut  down  by  the  tariff ;  a  large  trade  with  the 
United  States  until  that  was  much  reduced  by  the  McKinley  tariff ;  also  with  Germany.  So  that 
now  the  Colonies  and  South  America  are  the  only  branches  of  the  export  trade  in  which 
reliable  business  can  be  done,  and  here  there  is  much  competition.  The  foreign  trade 
of  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  district  was  so  important  as  compared  with  the  home  trade 
that  the  successive  loss  of  foreign  markets  has  greatly  injured  the  district.  Manufacturers  were  thrown 
back  on  the  home  market,  but  the  home  trade  was  not  sufficient.  A  period  of  great  competition 
followed,  mills  were  closed,  workmen  emigrated,  and  the  population  of  the  district  declined.  A  long 
list  of  mills  that  have  failed  within  recent  years  is  given  by  one  witness,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
said,  a  mill  will  not  fetch  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  has  cost. 

A  2 
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(vl.)  The  West  of 
England. 


(314 
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(v.)  Dewsbury    and  In  the  Dewsbury  and  Batley  district,  quite  half  the  cheap  woollen  trade  was  done  informer 

Battty.  times  with  France  and  Germany,  but  this  was  seriously  injured  by  the  weight  duties,  and  now  goods 

are  imported  from  the  countries  to  which  we  exported.      Many  firms  "  got  their  death-blow  from 

the  German  tariff  of  1879,"  and  one  witness  states  that  during  the  last  25  years  no  new  mills  have 

been  built  except  to  replace  mills  that  have  been  burnt  down. 

The  West  of  England,  like  the  West  Riding,  did  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States,  which 
was  heavily  curtailed  by  the  tariffs,  and  the  total  volume  of  trade  of  the  district  has  greatly  diminished. 
As  West  o"f  England  goods  are  exported  to  America  via  Huddersfield,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  tin- 
exact  proportions  of  the  trade,  but  the  experience  of  witnesses  is  unanimous  as  to  the  prejudicuil 
effect  upon  the  district  of  the  high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries.  One  witness  estimates  that  the 
present  trade  with  the  United  States  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  former  proportion-;. 
It  is  said  that  they  can  still  compete  on  the  Continent,  but  manufacturers  regard  the  new  Conti- 
nental tariffs,  about  to  come  into  operation,  with  grave  anxiety.  The  West  of  England  trade  has  also 
been  considerably  injured  by  foreign  importations  which  not  only  compete  directly  with  its  own 
productions,  but  have  forced  manufacturers  in  other  districts  to  manufacture  products  which  are 
substituted  for  those  of  the  West  of  England.  Thus  many  West  of  England  manufacturers  have  been 
sriven  more  and  more  into  specialities  and  small  orders  as  distinct  from  staple  lines.  In  the  opinion 
of  witnesses  also  the  West  of  England  has  been  injured  by  the  natural  development  of  the  fine 
worsted  trade  of  Huddersfield. 

(vll.)  South  of  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  the  South  of  Scotland  exported  £500,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum 

Scotland.  to  the  United  States  ;  now,  it  is  said,  that  £50,000  would  cover  the  trade.     The  trade  with  Germany 

has  also  diminished  as  compared  with  earlier  times,  though  in  recent  years,  it  is  said,  Germany 
and  latterly  Canada  are  improving  markets,  and  more  German  buyers  come  over  than  20  or  30  years 
ago.  These  German  buyers,  however,  do  a  distributing  trade.  There  is,  moreover,  some  appre- 
hension of  the  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  new  German  duties.  The  trade  with  France  was  formerly 
considerable,  but  has  shown  a  rapid  decrease  since  the  last  tariff.  Thus,  although  the  Scotch  mills  are 
better  equipped  than  those  of  foreign  countries,  it  is  said  that  the  trade  of  the  district  is  hardly 
holding  its  own,  much  less  increasing,  and  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  population  among  the 
woollen  employees. 

(vlil.)  Ireland.  Irish  firms  complain  of  German  and  English  importations,  especially  of  the  shoddy  imitations 

imported  from  England  into  Ireland.  They  also  state  that  no  trade  is  possible  with  the  United 

\lx.)  Wales.  States  of  America  except  in  specialities.  Manufacturers  of  Welsh  woollens  state  that  while  there  is 

no  direct  English  and  Scottish  competition,  they  are  affected  very  much  by  the  nature  of  the  demand 
in^the  English  market. 

The  opinion  throughout  all  the  woollen  and  worsted  districts  is,  that  unless  measures  are 
speedily  adopted  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  trade,  the  decline,  which  has  already  reached 
great  dimensions  in  some  districts  concerned,  must  become  more  marked,  and  lead  to  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  opportunities  of  employment  of  the  working  population.  In  practically  all  the  districts 
the  tendency  is  towards  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  and  a  deterioration  in  the  grade  of  goods  exported 
(such  as  the  substitution  of  semi-manufactured  for  fully  manufactured  goods),  and  increased 
competition  in  the  home  market.  If,  instead  of  examining  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  districts  concerned,  the  several  branches  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  are  examined,  tin- 
opinion  of  manufacturers  is  found  to  be  equally  unanimous  and  emphatic. 
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SECTION   III— STATE    OF    THE    SEVERAL    BRANCHES. 
WOOL,  TOPS,  &c. 


Wool. 


Witnesses  state  the  conditions  as  to  raw  material  have  considerably  altered  within  their 
experience.  In  regard  to  British  wools,  witnesses  point  out  the  close  relation  between  the  lessened 
use  of  British  wools  and  the  depression  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Some  witnesses  also  urge  that 
British  farmers,  in  competing  with  the  Colonial  and  South  American  wool  growers,  frequently  neglect 
their  produce  in  regard  to  the  handling,  selection,  &c.  This  they  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  production  is  on  a  small  scale.  "  Many  years  ago,"  says  one  witness,  "  we  used  own 
cheviots  for  whites  in  tweeds,  but  now  use.  Colonial  cross  breds  for  the  purpose  because  of  their  beiii}< 
purer  in  colour."  More  Colonial  wool  has  also  been  used  of  late  years  owing  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  finer  grades,  but  also  the  coarse  grades,  are  now  produced  in  the  Colonies, 


Summary 


The  estimation  in  which  Australian  wool  is  held,  and  its  increased  use,  is  illustrated  l>v  the 
evidence  of  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  wool  trade.  There  is  now  a  considerable  direct, 
trade  between  Australia  and  the  Continent,  and  some  branches  of  the  wool  trade  show  a  tendency  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Continent.  Thus  one  firm  state  that  thev  obtain  all  their  wool  from 
fellmongers  in  France,  although  the  wool  itself  comes  chiefly  from  Australia  and  South  America. 
In  former  times  this  was  all  supplied  in  this  country  but  the  French  fellmongors  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  getting  up  of  their  wools  of  late  years,  and  the  cheaper  labour  and  the  plentiful 
water  supply  have  enabled  them  to  undersell  their  British  competitors.  The  amount  of  Australian 
wool  went  down  on  account  of  drought,  but  leaving  out  exceptional  causes  of  that  kind  the  supply 
has  increased.  The  shortage  in  Australian  wools  applied  more  particularly  to  the  merino  wool, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  merinoes  considerably  affected  the  profit* of  West  of  England  and  Yorkshire 
manufacturers. 
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French  v.  English 
Fellmongers. 


South  American 
Wools. 


South  African  wool  is  considered  by  some  West  of  England  witnesses  as  the  "  next  best  "  Sou*h  African 
to  Australian  for  their  purposes.     A  great  deal  of  the  South  African  wool,  however,  is  very  short   ™ools- 
in  the  staple,  such  as  is  used  for  French  tops.     It  is  anticipated  that  South  Africa  will  ultimately  1318 

become  a  very  considerable  wool-growing  country.  The  trade  is  drifting  largely  to  the  Continent, 
but  they  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Continent  they  are  able  to  use  a  much  shorter  wool. 
Continental  spinners  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  South  American  wool,  which  is  mostly  of 
cross  bred  coarser  kinds.  In  Beunos  Ayres  the  supply  of  merino  is  said  to  be  diminishing  and 
growers  are  devoting  more  attention  to  cross  breds.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  supply  of  South 
American  wool  was  small,  but,  in  the  view  of  witnesses,  it  has  increased  enormously  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  In  former  times  they  used  to  put  good  and  bad  together  and  had  no  system  ; 
now  that  they  have  imported  well-  qualified  men  from  Australia,  the  wool  is  well  classified,  the 
sheep  are  well  looked  after,  and  the  clip  that  comes  from  that  country  is  said  to  be  verv  good  indeed. 
As  in  the  case  of  Australian  wool,  fellmongers  in  France  have  managed  by  their  methods  to 
undersell  their  British  competitors. 

A  certain  amount  of  German  wool  was  formerly  imported  into  th;-  \Ve-t  of   England  and   German  and  other 
used  for  fine  billiard  cloths.      Saxony  wool  was  also  formerly  used   in  the  West  of  England  for   foreign  Wools. 
broadcloth,  and   Silesia  is  noted  as  a  source  of  supply.      Particulars   are  further  given   in    the 

evidence  with  regard  to  the  wool  supply  from  Egypt,  Spain  and  Portugal,  India,  Russia,  Italy,  1319 

Iceland,  Falkland  Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


In  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  wool  trade,  it  is  said,  that  wool  stapling  is  fast  dying  out  Woo!  Stapling. 
in  England.     Fleeces,  instead  of  being  collected  from  the  farmer  by  the  stapler  as  in  former  times, 
are  now  sent  to  the  different  auctions  in  the  counties  where  manufacturers  attend  and  purchase 
such  wools  as  suit  their  particular  trade.    A  number  of  English  wool  staplers,  it  is  said,  send  their   Foreign  Scouring. 
wool  to  Verviers  to  be  scoured,  the  Belgian  method  being  superior  to  that  of  Yorkshire.   Operations 
have  been  commenced  by  a  firm  at  Shipley  with  Belgian  machinery  and  Belgian  engineers,  but  so 
far,  it  is  said,  these  experiments  have  not   been  successful,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  water. 


Witnesses  state  that  in  estimating  the  significance  of  the  export  figures  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  England  is  a  market  for  raw 
material  and  semi-raw  material  and  that  this  circumstance  causes  the  exports  to  be  "  delusively 
kept  up."  The  decline  in  the  British  consumption  of  wool  of  recent  years  is  partly  attributed  to 
the  Australian  drought,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  cannot  be  a  complete  explanation.  If  tin- 
trade  had  been  good,  the  wool  would  have  gone  to  a  very  much  higher  price  than  it  did,  for  there 
was  as  much  wool  as  was  required  for  the  demand.  All  the  wool  dealt  with  in  these  figures  is  not 
in  the  same  condition.  Thirty  years  ago  more  of  it  came  in  a  washed  condition;  now  a  greater 
proportion  conies  in  the  grease. 


Wool  for 
Consumption. 
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In  the  view  of  all  witnesses  and  firms  a  verysignificant  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  increase   Export  of 


Wool 


in  the  exportation  of  wool  to  the  Continent  in  place  of  manufactured  goods,  the  home  manu-  '"  p  ."  .* 

factures  in  France,  Russia,  Germany  and  other  countries  having  enormously  increased.     Years  ago 

very  little  wool  was  sent  away  from  Bradford  ;   now  wool  merchants  state  that  they  have  less  trade 

in  proportion  with  Bradford  spinners  and  more  with  the  French  and  German  houses.      In  regard 

to  some  countries,  however,  the  wool  trade  has  decreased.      One  firm  state  that  they  used  to  do 

a  trade  of  from  £40,000  to  £50,000  a  year  with  Russia.     This,  however,  was  killed  by  the  Russian   Russian  Tariff  on 

tariff,  which  was  put  on  by  weight,  and  home-grown  wool  is  now  substituted  for  Colonial.      It  is   Wool. 
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London  Wool 
Sales. 
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United  States 
Duty  on  Wool. 


Mohair  and 
Alpaca. 


Tops. 
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pointed  out  by  witnesses  that  on  the  wool  exported  from  Great  Britain  there  is  very  little  British 
labour,  and  the  increase  in  the  exportation  of  wool  is  very  generally  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the 
decadence  of  the  British  woollen  and  worsted  industry.  Witnesses  attach  almost  more  importance 
to  the  superior  position  which  some  foreign  countries  now  hold  with  regard  to  the  London  wool 
sales.  One  witness  says  that  manufacturers  in  Germany  and  Holland  can  buy  wool  in  the  London 
market  and  have  it  delivered  at  their  factories  at  less  cost  in  carriage  than  Yorkshire  manui; 
turers  can.  Another  that  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  can  outbid  us  at  the  London 
sales  ;  that  they,  in  fact,  "  do  just  as  they  like  "  in  the  London  wool  sales.  This  is  attributed  by 
most  witnesses  to  their  tariff  policy  combined  with  the  very  rapid  development  of  the  woollen 
industries  of  the  countries  concerned.  This  improvement  in  their  position  is  exceedingly  marked. 
The  United  States  Government  places  an  import  duty  of  6d.  per  Ib.  on  English  wools  and  5|d.  upon 
Colonials. 

Generally  speaking,  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  regard  to  the  wool  trade  are 
unanimously  regarded  by  witnesses  and  firms  as  a  complete  reversal  of  the  conditions  which  marked 
the  period  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  British  wool  industry. 

Mohair  is  obtained  from  Turkey  and  South  Africa  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  mohair  has  increased,  because  the  quality  of  mohair  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa  has 
improved  considerably  in  late  years.  Formerly  the  Turkish  mohair  was  supposed  to  be  the  best,  but 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  goat  in  South  Africa  has  brought  as  good  as  Turkish  from  that 
country.  The  clins  in  Asia  Minor  and  South  Africa  are  about  equal.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  raw 
material;  the  low  prices  in  1903-4  were  due  to  the  fact  that  mohairs  were  not  in  fashion, 
but  this  condition  of  things  is  now  considerably  altered,  and  the  price  has  risen  accordingly. 
Mohair  reaches  the  Bradford  district  mostly  through  London  and  Liverpool.  It  is  said  that  the 
Americans  supply  their  market  with  our  material ;  they  are  not  particular  as  to  what  price  they 
pay,  and  so  they  run  prices  up.  The  alpaca  supply  has  remained  practically  stationary. 

Amongst  the  most  significant  changes  noted  by  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industry  is  the  increased  exportation  of  tops,  that  is,  of  the  product  at  the  stage  in 
the  manufacturing  process  next  to  that  of  the  raw  material,  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  reports  received  from  various  witnesses  and  firms  as  to  the  state  of  the  wool-combing 
trade  are  not  favourable.  "  We  keep  our  combing  machinery  running  day  and  night," 
says  one  witness,  "  still  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  standing  idle  in  our  particular 
branch.  Probably  not  more  than  half  of  the  fine  combing  machinery  has  been  running 
this  year,  or  more  than  half  the  production  there  might  have  been  because  the  raw  material 
itself  was  not  there."  The  percentage  of  profits  is  said  to  be  smaller  in  recent  years,  but 
there  is  little  competition  as  yet  from  foreign  countries.  Of  these  foreign  countries  most  of  them 
admit  tops  free  of  duty ;  but  the  United  States,  "  which  has  determined  to  do  all  branches,"  places 
a  duty  on  tops.  Owing  to  this  duty  manufacturers  state  that  they  cannot  do  business  with  the 
United  States. 

Figures  quoted  by  various  witnesses  show  that  the  exportation  of  tops,  uoils  and  waste 
has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  other  branches.  Firms  formerly  sending  yarns  now  send  only 
tops  and  wool.  The  exports  to  the  Continent  have  increased.  Another  points  out  that  the  export 
of  tops  has  increased  since  the  German  tariff  of  1879  and  the  French  tariff  of  1882,  while  the  yarn 
exports  have  remained  stationary  since  1895.  "  The  tendency,"  says  another  witness.  "  is  for  us 
to  sell  more  wool  than  tops,  that  is,  the  combed  wool  to  the  Continent  and  less  to  English  spinners. 
We  formerly  sold  to  Bradford  customers  and  the  finished  goods  were  exported,  but  the  export  of  the 
latter  is  now  declining  and  wool  and  tops  are  taking  their  place." 

The  result  in  this  change  in  the  character  of  woollen  exports  is,  in  the  opinion  of  witn< 
to  employ  less  British  skilled  labour,  because  spinning,  manufacturing,  dyeing  and  finishing 
are  not  now  done  at  home,  and  the  country  loses  the  profits  on  all  these  processes.  The  export 
of  tops  is  regarded  as  being  in  reality  an  export  of  raw  material.  "  It  i*  simply  washed  and 
combed  wool,  and  Bradford  only  benefits  to  the  extent  of  any  profit  there  may  be  in  the  washing 
and  combing  of  the,  wool  and  the  merchanting  of  it."  It  is  generally  held  that  but  for  the  tariffs 
of  foreign  countries,  the  trade  which  Great  Britain  now  does  in  wool 


fully-manufactured  articles. 


and  tops  would  be  done  in 


Woollen  Yarns. 


Emigration  of 
Firms. 


Sl'INNlNU. 


Many  woollen  yarn  spinners  state  Hint  their  trade  ha-  unprofitable  in  recent  years 

and  complain  of  t\\c  |(.;s  of  foreign  markets.     In  some  in<taii'-es  (!'••  decline  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed  is  not  given  of  the  emigration  of  firms  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries, 

and  one  wil  n;-,s  slate,-,  i  hat  in  (lie  Huddorsfield  district  over  o<>  spinning  firms  have  failed  during  the 
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last  30  years.  These  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  attributed  to  a  variety  of  cause* — chiefly  the 
restriction  of  the  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  ;  the  advantages  which  the  foreign  industries 
derive  from  tariffs  ;  and  the  importations  of  yarns  into  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  by  a  Hawick 
firm  that  the  yarns  imported  during  the  year  1902  would  have  given  employment  to 
50  additional  spinning  mills,  and  though  no  very  striking  increase  of  foreign  competition  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  regard  to  carded  woollen  yarns,  such  as  are  made  in  Scotland,  many  firms  note 
slackness  of  employment.  Belgian  and  German  competition  in  regard  to  woollen  yarns  is  said 
to  be  on  the  increase,  medium  qualities  being  imported  on  a  considerable  scale  from  both 
countries.  Competition  is  severely  felt  in  the  Huddersfield  and  Bradford  districts.  In  some  cases 
the  foreign  importation  is  stated  to  be  due  to  greater  cheapness  of  production,  and  one  witness 
st  a tcs  that  French  yarns  in  the  finest  counts  are  better  and  cheaper  than  can  be  spun  in  this 
country.  Many  illustrations  are  given  of  the  importation  of  yarns  below  British  cost,  the  lower 
cost  being  due  in  general  to  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in 
instances  quoted,  to  dumping  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the 
Belgian  home  price  is  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  higher  on  value  than  the  price  at  which  the  Belgian  yarn 
is  sold  in  the  British  market,  notwithstanding  the  freight ;  and  similar  complaints  are  made  in 
regard  to  low  woollen  black  yarns  from  Belgium.  Foreign  spinners  gain  by  the  methods  they  adopt 
to  bring  about  a  condition  of  things  highly  detrimental  to  British  spinners.  They  are  alleged  to 
send  yarn  to  appointed  agents  in  this  country  and  to  draw  bills  upon  them  for  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  yarn.  When  quiet  times  come  these  yarns  are  turned  into  money  at  the  best  price 
they  will  fetch.  In  fine  counts  foreign  spinners  appear  to  have  an  advantage  in  their  system  of  spin- 
ning. They  can  use  a  shorter  stapled  wool  and  spin  to  a  finer  count  than  we  can.  One  firm  state 
that  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  they  commenced  to  import  yarns  from  Belgium,  because 
the  yarns  they  required  could  be  bought  cheaper  in  Bradford  than  they  could  make  them  them- 
selves, but,  on  trial,  the  yarns  turned  out  to  be  inferior  to  British,  and  they  have  now  gone  back 
entirely  to  the  use  of  British  yarn.  The  advantages  generally  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  producers 
are  summarised  as  falling  under  the  following  heads  :  1st,  their  tariffs  ;  2nd,  their  extensive  use 
of  tops  combed  in  Yorkshire  and  admitted  practically  duty  free  ;  3rd,  the  fact  that  they  can  secure 
as  cheap  or  even  cheaper  deliveries  of  wool  as  spinners  in  England  ;  4th,  the  use  of  British  machinery  ; 
and  5th,  the  long  hours  and  the  low  wages  which  prevail — conditions  which  are  said  to  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  British  spinners  to  compete  on  fair  terms. 

Many  firms  report  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  high  tariffs.  Trade 
with  Russia  has,  in  some  instances,  been  killed  by  import  duties  which  have  caused  English  firms 
to  migrate  to  that  country.  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  also  been  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  exports  to  Germany  have  been 
stationary  since  1895.  The  indirect  loss  to  yarn  spinners  through  the  shutting  out  from  foreign 
markets  of  the  finer  goods  made  by  their  customers  is  even  greater  than  the  direct  loss,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  firms  state  that  while  they  do  not  suffer  from  direct  competition,  either  in  foreign 
markets  or  British  importations  into  Great  Britain,  the  loss  of  trade  experienced  by  their  customers 
who  have  been  hard  hit  by  foreign  tariffs  has  reacted  severely  upon  themselves.  Similarly  in 
regard  to  worsted  yarns,  the  indirect  loss  to  spinners,  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the  finished  products 
from  foreign  markets,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  trade  of  spinners'  customers,  is  declared 
to  l.e  far  greater  than  that  which  is  due  to  direct  competition  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Thus. 
it  is  stated,  that  the  McKinley  tariff  on  coatings  has  injured  the  market  for  yarns  in  the  Hudders- 
field district.  The  yarns  exported  to  Germany  largely  come  back  in  the  form  of  finished  goods, 
t  lie  importation  of  which  reacts  upon  yarn  spinners.  Similar  experience  is  noted  with  regard  to  our 
trade  with  other  countries. 

Firms  point  out  that  the  whole  organisation  of  the  worsted  varn  industiy  i.s  altering  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  tariffs.  While  yarns  tend  to  be  exported  in  place  of  finished  goods,  wool  and 
tops  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  taking  the  place  of  yarns.  There  is  thus  an  increased  export  of  wool 
and  tops  to  the  Continent,  and  a  decreased  export  of  yarns  from  the  Bradford  district.  Practically 
all  firms  note  the  increasing  competition,  and  a  gradual  but  sure  decrease  in  their  trade,  as  the 
demand  which  they  formerly  supplied  from  Yorkshire  mills  tends  to  be  satisfied  by  the  growth 
of  native  industries.  This  is  the  case  with  the  United  States,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy 
.ind  other  foreign  countries.  One  firm  state  that  they  did  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States 
before  the  Dinglev  tariff  ;  since  that  tariff  absolutely  nothing.  Another  firm  state  that  their  trade 
was  completely  cut  oil  by  the  German  tariff.  Some  firms  note  the  great  diminution  in 
their  trade  with  Scandinavian  countries.  Others  sav  that  their  trade  with  Russia  has 
!>cen  completely  stopped  by  the  Russian  tariff,  except  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  pro- 
duction. This  decline  of  irade  has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  general. 
foreign  tariffs  on  yarns  are  low  in  proportion  to  the  tariffs  upon  the  finished  goods.  The  tendency 
is^  iiei-ording  to  witnesses,  for  foreign  tariffs  to  rise  as  the  countries  concerned  acquire  the  capacity 
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Cashmere  Yarns. 


Knitting  Yarns. 


for  producing  yarn,  which  they  now  import  from  Great  Britain.  For  this  reason  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  foreign  markets  which  still  take  British  yarns  will  ultimately  be  lost.  A  large  number 
of  the  firms  who  have  sent  information  to  the  Commission  at  present  do  no  trade  with  British 
Colonies.  Some  complain  of  Colonial  tariffs,  but  others  state  that  they  can  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  Canadian  preference  has  enabled  them  to  get  orders 
that  formerly  went  to  Germany.  On  the  whole,  however,  although  foreign  importations  have  directly 
affected  a  very  large  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  worsted  yarns,  and  although  these 
importations  are  increasing,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  opinion — on  the  part  of  witnesses  and  firms 
replying  to  the  Forms — that,  on  conditions  of  fair  competition,  British  spinners  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position.  In  other  words,  British  spinners  attribute  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs  upon  which  they  comment  not  to  inferiority— except  in  a  small  number  of  cases 
— of  British  manufacturing  processes,  but  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries, 
combined  with  the  great  development  of  competing  industries  abroad  ;  they  point  out  that 
under  the  modern  system  mechanical  improvements  cannot  be  confined  to  one  country,  but  are 
quickly  copied  so  far  as  natural  and  physical  conditions  permit.  The  difference  in  labour  conditions 
such  as  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  labour,  the  security  which  a  large  market  forms,  and  the 
organised  trade  policy  pursued  by  foreign  countries  tend  to  count  more  and  more  in  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  sale  of  their  yarns. 

With  regard  to  hosiery  yarns,  it  is  said  that  British  manufacturers  have  rather  neglected 
mule  spinning  as  distinguished  from  spinning  on  the  frame,  and  that  France  and  Belgium  are  able 
to  produce  yarns  at  lower  prices  than  is  possible  in  this  country.  These  countries  use  the  dry 
combed  tops  and  spin  on  a  French  process  which  has  not,  so  far,  been  successfully  adopted  here. 
Thus  there  is  a  great  increase  in  cheap  importations  from  France  and  Belgium  and  the  yarns  so 
introduced  into  this  country  are  largely  used  in  the  Leicester  trade.  Hosiery  yarn  manufacturers 
state  they  formerly  supplied  the  United  States  market,  but  can  no  longer  do  so.  There  is  still  a 
considerable  demand  from  Sweden  and  other,  countries,  but  the  loss  of  this  market  is  anticipated. 
In  regard  to  Canada  spinners  say  they  can  compete  with  foreigners  in  that  country,  but  not  with 
the  native  Canadian  industry.  Some  allege  that  the  New  Zealand  tariff  prevents  them  from  getting 
into  that  Colony ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  20  per  cent,  duty  in  Newfoundland  does  not 
prejudice  them.  Cashmere  yarns  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  France,  Belgium 
and  North  Germany  into  the  Leicester,  Glasgow,  Nottingham  and  other  districts.  Some  manu- 
facturers state  that  these  yarns  are  periodically  cleared  at  5  per  cent,  below  cost. 
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In  regard  to  knitting  yarns  the  decline  of  the  hand  knitting  trade,  which  is  said  to  have 
gone  down  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  has  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  yarn  trade, 
because  the  profit  on  selling  yarns  for  hosiery  is  less  than  for  hand  knitting.      One  firm  notes  that 
...  the  teaching  of  knitting  in  Board  Schools  has  given  some  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

Knitting  yarns  are  sent  to  the  Colonies  in  considerable  quantities.  They  were  formerly  taken 
for  hand  knitting,  and  now  for  power  knitting.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  said,  supply  their 
needs  from  Germany  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  preference  must  be  of  consider- 
able advantage  to  British  spinners.  Some  firms  state  that  French  and  Belgian  knitting  yarns 
are  imported  into  the  Colonies  at  prices  at  which  no  English  spinner  can  •  compete.  The 
general  view  seems  to  be  that  the  prospects  with  regard  to  Colonial  trade  are  better  than  those 
of  foreign  markets,  our  yarns  being  excluded  from  France  and  the  United  States,  while  exports  to 
Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  been  considerably  diminished.  In  regard  to  the  home  trade 
Embroidery  Yarns,  the  view  seems  to  be  that  under  fair  conditions  this  trade  can  be  retained.  Embroidery  yarns 
are  imported  for  the  retail  trade  from  France  and  Germany,  and  botany  yarns  for  hosiery  from 
France  and  Germany  are  largely  used  in  the  Leicester  district. 

Braid  Yarns.  One  firm  state,  however,  that  the  increase  of  importations  from  Germany  has  forced  him 

to  abandon  knitting  yarns  and  confine  his  attention  to  braid  yarns  :  "  I  gave  up  foreign  trade 
because  German  competition  was  too  strong  for  me."  Other  firms  who  supplied  two-fold  yarns 
for  braid  to  the  United  States  have  found  their  trade  disappear. 

Carpet  Yarns.  in  carpet    yarns,  it  is  said  that  English  makes  are  imitated  in  Germany  and  sold  more 

cheaply,  but  the  export  of  such  yarns  to  Germany  is  still  a  considerable  trade.  With  other  foreign 
countries  firms  note  the  decline  of  trade  during  the  last  30  years  owing  to  the  development  of 
spinning  at  home,  and  the  export  of  dyed  carpet  yarns  to  Austria  is  said  to  have  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Carpet  yarn  spinners  state  that  their  loss  of  trade  has  been  very  considerable  through 
the  importation  of  cheap  Belgian,  German,  and  Austrian  mats,  rugs  and  carpets.  This  subject, 
however,  will  be  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  connection  with  the  carpet  industry. 

Alpaca  and  With  regard  to  alpaca  and  mohair  yarns,  it  is  said  they  cannot  at  present  be  spun  to 

Mohair  Yarns.          advantage  in  foreign  countries  owing  to  the  climate.      These  yarns  are  woven  with  cotton  warps, 

and  the  alpaca  and  mohair  being  used  for  weft.      Firms  state  there  has  not  been  much  fluctuation 
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in  the  volume  of  business.  They  export  mohair  yarns  to  Kurope  ami  America  through  com- 
mission houses,  and  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  substitute  yarns  for  finished  goods  in  the  export 
trade.  "  We  sell  our  yarns  to  Germany  and  France,"  says  one  firm,  "  where  they  are  wovn. 
If  we  were  weaving  all  the  yarns  we  produce  we  should  be  very  well  off."  The  trade  in  alpaca 
and  mohair  yarns  has  been  affected  by  the  tariff  policy  of  foreign  countries.  In  France  no  duty  is 
imposed  on  mohair  yarns  because  they  cannot  be  spun  there.  Despite  the  Russian  duty,  mohair 
yarns  go  to  Russia  in  comparatively  large  quantities,  but  the  tariff,  policy  of  that  country  forced 
English  manufacturers  to  set  up  factories  there,  and  the  British  manufacturers  at  home  find  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  firms  which  have  so  migrated.  Firms  state  that  so  far  as  they  are  aware 
no  yarn,  cither  alpaca  or  mohair,  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  But  one  firm  gives  an 
instance  of  the  "dumping"  of  alpaca  and  camel  yarn  into  this  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fancy  yarns,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  labour  employed.  Hence  Fancy  Yarns 
it  is  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  principle  upon  which  foreign  tariffs  are  constructed,  these 
tariffs  affect  the  fancy  yarn  trade  far  more  than  the  trade  in  single  or  two-fold  yarns.  The  impor- 
tation of  fancy  yarns  from  Germany  is  said  by  some  firms  to  have  considerably  prejudiced  their 
trade  ;  one  firm  says  that  yarns  for  embroidery  and  fancy  yarns  are  imported  from  Germany  at 
2d.  per  Ib.  below  British  cost  price.  It  is  not  alleged  that  these  yarns  are  sent  here  below  German 
cost,  except  in  some  instances. 

Various  mixture  yarns  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  compete  directly  or  indirectly   Mixture  Yarns. 
with  British  makes.      Crimmitschen,  in  Saxony,  is  said  to  be  mainly  employed  in  spinning  vigogne 
yarns  for  this  country,  and  a  Belgian  mule-spun  yarn,  mixed  with  cotton,  which  is  not  made  at 
all  in  England,  is  substituted  for  yarns  of  British  make.      It  is  said  to  be  cheaper  in  price,  but 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  yarns  it  displaces.      The  trade  in  mixture  yarns  is  considerably  affected 
by  the  price  of  raw  cotton.     The  progress  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  Germany,  in  dyeing   Dyad  Yarns. 
has  made  it  difficult  for  British  manufacturers  to  export  dyed  yarns  at  a  profit.      Some  firms  state 
that  10  or  15  years  ago  their  yarns  were  shipped  in  a  dyed  state,  and  now  they  have  to  send  them 
in  oil — that  is,  unwashed — and  the  dyeing,  after  scouring,  is  done  abroad.      Yarns  for  elastic  webs  Yarns  for  Elastic 
were  formerly  sent  to  Russia,  but  that  country  now  makes  them,  or  buys  them  from  German  or  Webbing,  &e. 
French  spinners.      There  are  many  complaints  of  importations  below  British  cost  from  Belgium, 
France,  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Andalusian,  Shetland  and  Berlin  wools. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


According  to  witnesses,  all  branches  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  have  suffered  from   Manufacturing 
the  loss  of  markets  at  home  or  abroad,  but  these  branches  have  not  been  affected  in  the  same   Branches. 
manner  or  in  the  same  degree.      In  the  worsted  trade,  it  is  said,  that  depression  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  woollen.       Foreign  importations  have  affected  the  several  branches  differently.      No   Displacement  of 
woollen  cloth,  it  is  said,  is  imported  equal  in  quality  to  the  Scotch  manufacture,  but  imitation  tweeds   Industry. 
at  very  low  prices  from  Germany  have  indirectly  affected  the  industry.        Heavy  woollens  and 
worsteds  have  been  displaced  by  low  tweeds,  which,  in  some  instances,  have  been  imported  into  the 
London  market  at  20  or  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  prices  at  which  they  are  usually  sold.      The 
evidence  as  to  the  general  effect  upon  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  as  a  whole  of  foreign  tariffs, 
particularly  the  Dingley  tariff  of  the  United  States,  is  unanimous.      These  tariffs  have,  in  practically   Effect  of  Foreign 
all  cases,  led  to  direct  or  indirect  loss  of  trade  by  British  manufacturers.      Some  firms  say  that  Tariffs. 
in  worsted  goods  they  have  found  it  wasted  labour  since  the  Uingley  tariff  to  attempt  to  do  any 
business  except  with  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies.      The  relations  between  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industries  have  again  considerably  altered  in  recent  years.      While  the  goods  made  from   Relation  between 

"il  yarns  have  largely  replaced  fine  grades  of  woollen  goods  (for  example,  the  old  superfine  the  Woollen 
cloth  made  in  the  West  of  England),  domestic  competition  in  fine  worsted  goods  has  been  largely  *nd  'ne  Worsted 
increased  from  the  fact  that  makers  of  the  lower  grades  have  lost  their  trade  and  have  been  forced   Industry, 
to  '••impete  with  Huddersfield  manufacturers.' 

Bradford    i.s    said    to     have    far     fewer    looms   employed    now    than   formerly,    and    the   Dress  Goods 
reason  given  is  that  the  export  trade  has  declined.     "  In  the  plain  trade  profits  have  practically  (Central). 
disappeared  ;    by  plain  trade  1  mean  such  fabrics  as  dress  goods,  things  that  are  not  created  ;   fancy 
trade  I  term  to  be  that  which  would  be  a  creation."     In  the  fancy  trade  a  profit  can  be   made, 
but  in  the  plain  trade  there  is  ureat   competition.     French  manufacturers  relv  on  this  country 
as  a  market.     There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  export  of  finished  goods.      In  regard  to  quality  and 
price.  Bradford  dress  goods  are  said  to  be  better  than  the  French  or  German.      Up  to  the  present 
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1337  ti'11'1  competition  from  the  United  States  has  not  been  considerable.     United  States  manufacturers 

have   not  yet   reached   the   stage    at    which   they    can    make    more   than   they   require   for   the 
home  trade.     In  some  wholesale  houses  the  foreign  departments  are  now  larger  than  the  homo. 
It  is  said  that  by  this  departmental  system,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  large  houses,  the  goods 
which   come   in   at  very   cheap   rates   from   France   and   Germany,    greatly   curtail   the    English 
trade.     Merchants  state  that  they  are  forced  to  buy  from  foreign  manufacturers  by  their  lower 
scale  of  prices  ;    they  have  both  German  and   French  makes  of  dress  goods  as  well  as  the  home 
makes,  and  at  far  lower  prices.     Similar  conditions  govern  importation  of  dress  goods  from  Italy 
and  Holland  and  other  countries  competing  to  some  extent  with   the   Bradford  makes.     A  most 
promising  trade  in  Bradford  dress  goods  is  said  to  be  now  done  with  Canada  and  other  Colonies. 
Trade  with  France  has  declined  since  the  denunciation  of  the  Cobden  treaty,  and  there  has  been 
a  general  loss  of  Continental  trade.     In  recent  years,  owing  to  fashion,  there  has  been  a  good  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  bright  lustres.     Many  employees  have  left   the  Bradford  district  and 
gone  to  the  United  States.     When  the  duties  were  raised  in  France  and  Germany  a  similar  emi- 
gration to  those  countries  took  place.     The  trade  in  Bradford  dress  goods  in  neutral   markets  has 
been  interfered  with  by  the  sale  of  surplus  stocks  of  foreign  countries  at  whatever  prices  they  will 
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The  cloths  imported  into  Huddersh'eld  are  said  to  be  mainly  for  women's  wear.  In  worked 
cloth  Huddersiield  firms  state  that  they  have  lost  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Spain.  Portugal  and 
Russia.  The  same  observation  applies  to  fine  worsted  cloths.  Formerly  Shipley  did  an  important 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  trade  has  been  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  and 
many  works  transferred.  The  chief  markets  for  the  dress  goods  of  Keishley  were  formerly 
Germany,  France  and  the  United  States.  Soft  dress  goods  are  imported  from  France,  which 
interfere  with  the  Keighley  trade.  Importations  from  Germany  also  are  complained  of. 
Leeds  manufacturers  speak  of  the  importation  of  dress  goods  from  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Holland.  The  importation  of  fine  cloths  into  Leeds  is  said  to  be  inconsiderable.  The  imports 
of  woollen  and  worsted  piece  goods,  which  compete  with  Halifax,  are  not  at  present  very  large, 
but  are  likely  to  grow.  A  Hawick  firm  state  that  the  average  price  of  exported  cloths  has 
increased:—"  In  1890  Britain  sent  away  242,000,000  yards  of  exported  goods,  value  £20,000,000; 
that  was  Is.  6d.  a  yard.  In  1902  there  were  sent  out  158,000,000  yards,  or  £15,000,000  worth,  which 
gives  Is.  lOd.  a  yard.  That  is  the  goods,  woollen  or  worsted  tissue.  As  to  yarn,  in  1890,  we 

-JQOQ  sent  away  41,000,000  Ibs.  of  yarn,  worsted  and  woollen,  worth  £4,000,000  sterling,  say,  2s.  Id.  per 

Ib.  The  returns  do  not  divide  those  two,  so  we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  each.  In  1902  there 
were  sent  away  52,000,000  Ibs.  of  yarn,  value  £3.530,000,  say,  Is.  4d.  a  Ib.  The  peculiarity  here 
is  that  in  the  yarns  the  price  has  decreased  very  much,  whereas  the  price  of  the  goods  exported  lias 
increased  by  4d.  a  yard,  showing  that  they  are  taking  a  higher  class  of  goods,  but  a  lower  class  of 
yarn."  Scotch  fancy  goods  have  increased,  but  plain  goods  diminished.  In  Manchester,  it  is 
said,  that  three-quarters  of  certain  classes  of  dress  goods  sold  there  in  1903  were  made  in  France. 
An  Irish  firm  complains  of  German  and  English  importations,  especially  the  latter' s  shoddy  imita- 
tions of  Irish  goods. 

Men's  Dress  The  general  experience  of  manufacturers  of  men's  dress  goods  is  described  in  the  following 

Goods.  paragraphs  : — "  Our  business  has  been  declining  for  the  last  five  years,  and  in  spite  of  everything 

we  do  we  are  unable  to  stop  this  serious  leakage.  A  difference  in  the  amount  of  turnover  can  be 
caused  in  businesses  such  as  ours  by  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  but  this  does  not 
account  for  the  shrinkage  which  has  taken  place  with  us.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  reason  for 
the  shrinkage  incur  business,  and  that  is,  the  closing  of  the  American  market  against  us.  where 

,  _  . -.  about  25  per  cent,  of  our  goods  formerly  went,  and  now  less  than  5  per  cent."     When  the  increase- 

in  the  German  duties  comes  into  force,  it  will,  say  this  firm,  affect  their  business  to  the  extent  of 
a  further  15  to  25  per  cent.,  'for  America,  Germany  and  France  take  between  them  from  (in  in 
70  per  cent,  of  the  goods  we  manufacture.  You  will,  therefore,  understand  how  great  our 
anxiety  is." 

"The  following  figures  will  explain  the  enormous  difference  which  the  Dinglev  tariff  has  mad'- 
to  llie  shipment  ni  foods  from  Huddersfield  to  the  I'nited  States  of  America  :  -  .1  i-i'ini/r  Aninnil 
/•:•/,<„-/  /„  United  Slates  <>i  America:  M!»2-!)7,  £o'49:KIS  7s.  (id.  ;  IW8-1903,  £283,384  His.;  a 
net  In--  nt  i;:',(ill.i<;:;  !!s.  (id.,  and  we  have  not  *een  the  bottom  yet. 

''  Our  c.\penence  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  mills  ii\  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  who  were  formerly  engagi-d  in  making  men's  goods  for  the  American  trade.  We  have 
not  the  exacl  figures,  but  we  believe  the  exports  to  America  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
are  now,  in  round  figures,  about  L  \nnn.OOO  per  annum  less  of  manufaetured  cloth  than  formerly.'' 
'i'h(  iliat  the  •  >ut  of  a  large  number  of  factory  operatives  was  suddenly  cut  off  when 

the   last    Amei  B  came   into   force. 


Most  firms  have  suffered  serious  loss  by  the  restriction  of  their  export  trade,  but  witnesses  do 
not  complain  to  the  same  extent  of  direr!  competition  in  the  home  market  by  the  importation  of 
dress  jrnods  of  foreign  manufacture.  Home  trade  conditions,  in  regard  to  men's  goods,  are 
affected  by  foreign  competition  indirectly,  by  the  reaction  upon  this  branch  of  trade  of  competition 
in  other  branches,  in  particular  women's  dress  goods,  and  by  the  increased  domestic  competition 
which  has  followed  by  tin-  restriction  of  the  export  trade.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  United  States  trade, 
which  formerly  employed  scores  of  factories  in  Yorkshire,  has  driven  many  of  these  factories  into 
competition  in  the  home  trade  with  Huddersfield  firms.  Again,  the  dumping  of  women's  dress 
i.<ood:i  from  France  and  Germany,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  trade  of  British  firms  in 
that  branch,  has  driven  these  firms  into  competition  with  the  manufacture  of  men's  goods. 
With  regard  to  dress  goods  such  as  are  manufactured  in  the  Yeadon  district,  this  trade  has 
hot  yet  been  extensively  taken  up  by  foreigners.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  loss  of  the  export  trade 
which  has  had  the  most  serious  results.  Recently,  the  Huddersfield,  Leeds  and  Yeadon  districts 
have  benefited  by  war  orders  for  the  Japanese  Government.  In  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  district 
the  superfine  cloth,  which  used  to  be  made  30  years  ago,  went  out  of  fashion,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
coming  in  again.  The  Austrians  can  now  make  it  of  very  superior  finish,  and  they  do  the  fabric 
also  very  cheaply,  so  that  they  are  quietly  knocking  us  out  of  the  market.  The  Austrian  cloth, 
which  competes  with  this  superfine  cloth  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  district,  is  said  to  be  a 
"  superior  finish,  rain-proof,  and  as  strong  as  pin-wire."  British  manufacturers  in  the  Huddersfield  and 
Leeds  district  have  been  injured  by  the  importation  below  British  cost  of  meltons  from  France.  Holland 
and  Germany.  The  West  of  England  is  said  to  suffer  most  from  the  importation  of  cloths  from  Is.  3d.  to 
2s.  6d.  a  yard  from  Germany,  Italy,  Holland  and  France.  Costume  cloths  made  in  the  Buckfast- 
leigh  district  are  made  of  three-quarters  of  worsted  yarn  and  one-quarter  of  woollen  yarn,  all  Scotch 
dyed  and  spun  and  Colonial  grown.  Costume  cloths  from  Holland  at  Is.  5d.  a  yard,  all  wool, 
compete  with  this  production,  and  costume  cloths  are  obtained  from  France  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  made  in  this  district.  The  district  has  also  suffered  by  the  loss  of  the  United  States  trade. 
Woollen  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  sold  by  United  States  manufacturers  in  this 
country  at  two-thirds  of  the  price  they  charge  in  their  home  market. 
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Fancy  worsted  suitings  are  said  to  be  dumped  from  Germany  at  prices  below  German  cost 
of  production.  Report  of  this  come  both  from  the  West  Riding  and  from  the  West  of  England. 
Woollen  cloth  for  suitings  is  said  to  be  dumped  from  Germany.  Holland  and  Belgium,  while 
Holland  is  alleged  to  supply  a  cheap  grade  of  flannel  suitings  which  has  replaced  the  Scotch  trade 
to  a  certain  extent.  Grey  cheviot  suitings  are  sold  from  Holland  below  British  cost.  Finns 
report  entire  loss  of  their  trade  in  fancv  suitings  with  the  United  States  of  America  and  Spain, 
and  the  retention  of  only  a  very  small  trade  with  other  Continental  markets.  The  decline  of 
exports  of  flannel  suitings  to  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  also  reported. 


Suitings. 
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A  West  of  England  firm  states  that  they  suffer  from  the  competition  of  1'orkshire  which 
has  taken  much  of  the  trade  they  formerly  did.      There  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  export  of  Coatings. 
West  of  England  coatings  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  many  other  markets. 

eoatings,  which  interfere  with  the  West  of  England  trade,  are  imported  from  Austria,  but 
firms  giving  information  state  that  they  do  not  think  dumping  has  been  seriously  felt. 
The  decline  of  the  West  of  England  trade  is  due  to  the  restriction  of  the  export  trade  by 
foreign  tariffs,  and  'there  has  been  an  actual  decline  in  production.  Worsted  black  dress 
coatings  are  one  of  the  four  important  grades  of  the  worsted  industry  in  Huddersfield. 
Under  the  Wilson  tariff  the  Huddersfield  trade  with  the  United  States  in  woollen  and  worsted 
coatings  almost  doubled.  It  was  then  thrown  back  again,  and  is  now  practically  destroyed. 
Foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  is  growing'  keener,  but  a  firm  engaged  on  woollen 
and  worsted  coatings  only  for  men's  wear  state  that  they  have  no  competition  in  the  home  trade 
from  foreign  countries  as  yet.  There  was  a  big  trade  from  the  Leeds  district,  before  the  McKinley 
tarilT.  in  dyed  and  finished  worsted  coatings.  This  has  now  almost  disappeared.  The 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  worsted  coatings  in  the  Leeds  district  has  been  affected  by  the 
Belgian  tariff  arrangement,  which  admits  undyed  piece-;  at  lower  rates  of  duty.  The 
trade  has  also  been  affected  by  the  cheaper  d\eing  and  finishing  in  Germany.  A  Bradford 
firm  vised  to  keep  hundreds  of  looms  going  on  worsted  coatings  for  the  United  States. 
These  looms  are  now  either  standing  or  broken  up.  Some  of  the  firms  in  the  Bradford 
district,  formerly  engaged  in  the  United  States  trade  in  worsted  coatings,  have  now  left  that  trade 
and  compete  with  manufacturers  in  other  line-..  Tli<-  Bradford  trade  in  worsted  coatings  has  also 
suffered  from  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Norway.  Sweden  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
rl  the  exportation  from  Bradford  to  lialv  has  been  stopped  !>y  the  tariff. 
'I  here  has  been  a  great  decline  in  t''e  number  of  looms  in  Halifax  devoted  to  worsted  coatin. 
Before  the  McKinley  tariff  the  Halifax  trade  in  worsted  coatings  was  almost  exclusively  a  foreign 
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trade  with  the  United  States,  through  Bradford  and  Leeds,  but  since  then  manufacturers  have 
been  forced  into  the  home  trade,  and  Halifax  now  competes  to  a  certain  extent  with  other  parts 
of  Yorkshire.  The  worsted  coatings  of  Halifax  are  also  gradually  squeezed  out  of  the  Continental 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Halifax  firm  states  that  worsted  manufacturers  do  not 
suffer  from  the  importation  of  foreign  coatings,  and  that  foreign  countries  cannot  as  yet 
supply  other  countries  ;  it  takes  them  all  their  time  to  meet  their  home  demand.  Fine  dress 
coatings  from  Austria  are  said  to  have  replaced  English-made  goods  for  the  general  trade  on  account 
of  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.  The  export  of  cheviot  coatings  from  Scotland  has  declined 
to  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France,  but,  in  the  case  of  France,  the  decline  is  said  to  be  not 
altogether  due  to  tariffs.  Merchants  state  that  coatings  from  Holland  are  much  more  in  evidence 
than  formerly,  and  Belgium  and  France  are  also  mentioned.  They  also  state  that  Hudders- 
field,  Halifax  and  Leeds  can,  and  do,  fairly  compete  and  give  equal  value. 

Low  fancy  trouserings  are  imported  from  Germany  and  are  substituted  in  home  consumption 
for  the  better  British  makes.  There  is  still  a  trousering  trade  in  the  West  of  England,  but  it  has 
become  a  very  small  business  in  consequence  of  German  competition.  Some  Scotch  firms  state 
that  War  Office  orders  for  tartan  drab  mixtures  for  soldiers'  trousers  have  compensated  them  to 
a  c«rtain  extent  for  the  loss  of  trade  in  Scotch  tweeds. 

Fancy  vestings  constitute  one  of  the  important  grades  of  the  worsted  industry.  Cheap 
vestings.  which  are  substituted  in  home  consumption  for  those  of  British  make,  are  said  to  be  no 
imported  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  France.  Firms  who  have  given  evidence  on  this  subject 
however,  sometimes  attribute  these  importations  to  cheaper  labour,  sometimes  to  the  fart  that  they 
are  sold  below  the  normal  cost  in  the  country  of  origin.  A  large  trade  was  formerly  done  by 
Galashiels  with  the  United  States  in  vesting  cloths,  now  nothing.  Another  firm  says  that  they 
still  do  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  former  trade  with  Germany  in  vesting  cloths,  but  the  sales  arc 
not  progressing,  and  Germany  has  made  large  inroads  on  the  trade.  Trade  with  Italy  from 
Galashiels  has  declined,  but  this  is  said  to  be  not  so  much  a  question  of  tariff  as  of  Italian 
progress  in  manufacturing.  The  Galashiels  trade  with  France  in  vesting  cloths  has  decreased 
and  now  consists  largely  of  specialities.  The  French  are  now  making  the  goods  this  firm  sent  there 
from  1880  to  1890. 

Overcoatings  are  said  to  be  "dumped"  from  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  compete 
with  the  trade  in  the  Dewsbury  and  Batley  districts.  These  low-priced  overcoatings  do  not  come 
into  competition  with  the  better  class,  but  the  shoddy  makers  suffer  severely.  They  are  sold  in 
all  the  large  centres  at  very  low  prices.  Fancy  worsted  overcoatings  are  said  to  be  placed  upon 
the  market  at  less  than  cost  in  the  West  of  England,  while  sales  of  surpluses  of  heavy  beaver  over- 
coatings from  Germany  have  011  several  occasions  disturbed  the  British  market.  Importations 
are  also  complained  of  from  Holland,  Belgium  and  Austria. 

Continuous  running,  made  possible  by  "  dumping  "  into  the  British  free  market,  is  said  to  enable 
German  manufacturers  to  undersell  British  manufacturers  in  better  class  beavers  which  arc  also 
imported  from  Holland. 

Both  Scotland  and  the  West  Riding  have  benefited  by  Japanese  war  orders.  Khaki  cloth 
in  Scotland  is  made  of  woollen  yarns,  dyed  and  spun.  In  Scotland  two-thirds  of  the  wool  comes 
from  New  Zealand  and  one-third  from  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  Huddersfield  district  khaki  cloth 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  cheap  tweeds,  but  pure  wool  of  medium  quality  is  used  instead  of  rags 
and  other  shoddy  materials.  The  activity  induced  by  these  Japanese  war  orders  has  indirectly 
benefited  other  branches  of  the  woollen  industry. 

The  trade  in  clan  tartans,  once  a  speciality  of  Scotch  makers,  is  now  invaded  by  Continental 
manufacturers  "in  low  qualities  and  bastard  substitutes" — for  example,  the  pure  indigo  for 
"  fugitive  fancy  colours.' 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  export  of  fancy  dress  goods  to  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States.  The  trade  in  ladies'  dress  fabrics  from  the  Tillicouitry  district  with  France  and  Germany 
is  50  per  cent,  less  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  trade  of  the  same  district  with  the  United  States 
was  killed  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  Bradford  district  did  considerable  trade  in  alpacas  for 
the  French  peasants  under  the  Cobden  Treaty,  but  on  the  expiration  of  that  treaty,  the  trade 
was  destroyed.  Merchants  now  buy  in  Barcelona  for  shipment  to  the  Spanish  Colonies.  This 
was  formerly  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain.  Bradford  also  had  a  trade  with  Austria  in 
coatings,  serges,  tweeds,  &c.,  but  these  goods  are  now  stopped  by  the  tariff,  and  it  is  possible 
only  to  do  A  trade  in  light  goods  of  lower  qualities.  The  British  home  trade  in  women's  dress 
troods  is  largely  affected  by  fashion.  The  importation  of  women's  dress  goods  is  said  to  have  driven 
mamifnfturers  into  ^oods  for  men's  wear,  and  so  to  have  increased  domestic  competition. 
Bradford  thus  tends  to  interfere  with  Huddersfield.  In  women's  dress  goods  manufactured  in  the 
Trowbridge  district  prices  have  been  disturbed  by  the  sale  of  surplus  stock  from  Germany.  In 
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the  Yeadon  district,  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  able  to  beat  the  British  manufacturer  in  women's  1349 

dress    goods.       France   has    almost   a   monopoly   of    women's    dress    goods    in    certain    classes. 

Costume   cloths   are   imported   which   compete   with   the   productions    of    Galashiels,  both    from 

Germany  and    France.       This   importation   is   said   to   be   due   either   to   cheaper   labour  or  to 

exportation  below  cost.       A.  Tillicoultry  firm  complains  of  the  importation  of  costume  cloths  from 

France  and  Austria.     Another  firm  in  the  same  district  gives  figures  as  to  its  trade  with  the  United 

States  in  costume  cloths,  imitation  plush  sealskins  and  shawls: — 

One  Firm's  Exports  of  Costume  Cloths  to  the  United  Stales. 
Year.  £  Year.  £ 


1885  ..  ..  23,578 

1886  ..  ..  33,333 

1887  ..  ..  53,844 

1888  ..  ..  51,264 

1889  ..  ..  13,220 


1890  ..  ..  20,590 

1891  ..  ..  1,981 

1892  ..  ..  1,831 

1893  ..  ..  254 

1894  Nil 


Imitation  costume  cloths  are  imported  from  Germany,  which  compete  with  Hawick  firn  1350 

some  firms  stating  that  costume  cloths  from  Germany  and  Holland  have  ruined  the  low-'prict 
costume  cloth  of  the  district.  The  explanation  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Hawick  trade  given  by 
one  firm  is  that  at  present  the  fashion  is  for  cloth  dyed  in  the  piece.  This  method  does  not 
require  great  skill,  and  consequently  their  designs  can  be  made  for  33  per  cent.  less.  In  the 
Hawick  district  some  firms  state  that  they  have  taken  up  ladies'  costume,  cloths  as  a  substitute 
for  the  lost  trade  in  Scotch  tweeds.  A  comparison  of  prices  in  England,  France  and  Germany 
in  ladies'  costumes  is  given  by  the  following  Hawick  firm: — "With  reference  to  the  ladies' 
costumes,  woollen  and  worsted,  imported  into  this  country  from  France  and  Germany,  the 
prices  of  these  run  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  as  against  our  own  cloths  at  2s.  6d.  to 
Ms.  3d.  per  yard  (54-56  inches  wide)  To  the  weaver  alone  we  pay,  say,  7s.  per  web  for 
what  could  be  done  in  the  above  countries  for,  say,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  web.  Other  wages,  such 
as  carding  and  spinning,  preparing  webs  and  finishing  are  much  in  proportion,  so  that  in  France 
and  Germany  they  could  be  able;  to  make  goods  of  a  similar  kind  4d.  to  6d.  per  yard  cheaper 
than  us  from  this  wage  reason  alone.  To  try  and  get  business  we  have  also  to  make  a  large  number 
of  patterns,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  our  production  about  4d.  per  yard  ;  this  item,  if  business 

was  good,  should  be  less  than  half  this  sum."      In  fancy   costumes   Hawick  firms  still  do  a  small  1351 

trade  with  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  in  novel  design*. 

In  this  branch  of  trade  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  is  said  to  be  growing  keener,  Serges. 
especially  from  Holland.  Dutch  serges,  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  ours,  are  sold  here  at  much 
lower  prices.  We  are  much  interfered  with  in  the  serge  trade  by  the  Dutch,  who  produce  serge, 
at  2d.  out  of  3s.  2d.  and  4d.  out  of  5s.  worth,  cheaper  than  we  can.  These  Dutch  importations  are 
attributed  to  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  labour.  Similar  complaints  are  made  of  importations 
from  Belgium.  Importations  are  also  noted  from  Austria  and  France,  and,  generally,  trade  is 
said  to  suffer  considerably  from  foreign  competition.  Foreign  trade  has  declined  through  tariffs. 
Under  the  Wilson  tariff.it  is  said,  that  unlimited  quantities  could  be  exported  to  the  United  States, 
but  this  trade  was  stopped  by  the  McKinley  tariff. 

Cheap  vicunas  are  said  to  be  "  dumped  "  from  Holland  and  Belgium.     They  are  imported  Vicunas. 
here  and  sold  at  the  best  prices  which  can  be  obtained.      Importations  from  France  and  Germany 
below  the  British  cost  are  also  mentioned.      These  cheap  Vicunas  are  said  to  be  sold  in  many 
centres  below  their  market  value.      West  of  England  firms  complain  of  competition  from  Yorkshire 

in  black  vicunas  which  has  been  induced  by  the  foreign  competition  experienced  in  the    home  1352 

markets  of  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers.  While  inroads  in  the  British  home  market  have  thus 
taken  place,  several  firms  complain  of  the  loss  of  their  foreign  trade  through  tariffs.  It  is  said  that 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  trade  with  Germany  nearly  so. 

From  the  Bradford  district  it  is  reported  that  trade  during  the  last  few  years  in  bright  lustre  Bright  Lustre 
goods  has  been  good,  owing  to  the  fashion  setting  in  favour  of  that  material.     These  goods  cannot   Good*. 
be  made  so  well  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  alleged  that  Bradford  manufacturers  are  going  over 
and  establishing  mills  of  their  own.     This  branch  of  trade  has  greatly  declined  in  Keighley. 

Amazons  are  imported  from  France  at  less  than  British  cost.     It  is  not,  lio.vever,  alleged   Other    Classes    of 
that  dumping  takes  place.     Check  back  or  reversible  cloakings  for  women's  wear  are  imported   Dress  Goods. 
from   Germany   and    Holland   below    British  cost.     They  are  said  to  be  made  with  the   poorest 
materials.     Some  manufacturers  complain  of  the  importation  of  voiles  from  France  in  competition 
with  their  own  make;  this  has  been  rendered  possible  by  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  relatively  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  in  France  are  an  advantage  to  that 
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country  in  the  importation  into  this  country  of  cri-pe  de  chine.  Golf  caping  from  Germany  at  less 
than  cost  compete  with  some  of  the  productions  of  the  Dewsbury  district.  Importations  of 
cashmeres  below  British  cost  are  complained  of  from  France  and"  Belgium.  'Wool  poplins  are 
imported  from  France  below  British  cost.  Low  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour  are  alleged  to  be 
responsible  for  the  cheap  importation  of  all  wool  satins  from  France.  The  importation  of  plushette.s 
is  complained  of  from  Germany  below  cost.  Imitation  seal  skins  arc  sold  here  at  25  per  cent 
than  the  German  home  price. 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  the  trade  in  ladies'  alpaca  and  mohair  dress  goods  with  France 
They  can  still  be  sold  in  diminished  quantities  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  On  the  other  hand 
firms  say  that  they  cannot  be  sold  in  Italy  on  account  of  the  duty.  The  former  good  trade  in 
black  mohair  cloth  with  the  United  States  that  was  carried  on  by  Bradford  was  injured  by  the 
United  States  tariffs.  There  are  climatic  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  of  alpacas  and  mohair* 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable  demand  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  the  fashion  now 
running  largely  on  mohair  goods  in  that  country.  There  have  been  enormous  decreases  in  the 
exports  to  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,,  formerly  our  largest  European  markets.  Alpaca  and 
mohair  goods  in  the  Bradford  district  consist  of  yarn,  linings,  dress  goods,  plain  checks  and  figured 
materials  for  ladies'  dust  cloaks  and  black  skirts.  Our  linings  have  been  interfered  with  considerably 
by  cotton  linings  ;  mercerised  cotton  fabrics  come  into  direct  competition  with  alpaca  and  mohair 
goods.  A  great  deal  of  this  trade  is  done  in  Bradford  by  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association  and  the 
exports  of  these  goods  to  the  United  States  is  done  by  Bradford  merchants.  "  Labour  is  usually 
reckoned  about  70  per  cent.,  and  material  about  30  per  cent.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
because  it  varies  in  consequence  of  the  raw  material.  If  you  take  a  low-priced  raw  material  the 
labour  on  it  is  often  rather  more  than  an  expensive  one."  Profits  in  the  alpaca  and  mohair  trade 
have  considerably  decreased  in  recent  years.  Mohairs  are  principally  printed  abroad. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  linings  and  manufactured  goods  coming  into  this  country  is  increasing. 
Foreign  competition  hardly  enters  into  the  question  in  this  country.  There  is  no  direct  competition, 
but  there  are  certain  substitutions  of  French  and  German  goods  owing  to  cheapness.  Articles 
for  linings  made  from  both  wool  and  mohair  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  can  undersell  the  British  maker,  although  they  obtain 
the  yarn  from  the  Bradford  district.  There  are  also  importations  from  Austria  and  France,  and 
firms  report  the  loss  of  trade  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  United  States  and  Russia.  Under  the 
Wilson  tariff  there  was  a  good  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  the  Dingley  tariff  killed  it.  One 
firm  give  their  export  figures  as  follows :— "  We  give  our  figures  since  1873 ':— Exports  to  America— 
1873,  £16,912  ;  1883,  £2,459  :  1893,  £294  ;  1903,  £1,184.  Germany-- 1873,  £8,057  •  1883  £2176- 
1893,  £638;  1903,  £2,416.  France— 1873,  £8,114  ;  1883,  £16,450  ;  1893,  £6,998;  1903,  £1,989.' 
These  declines  we  consider  due  to  tariffs." 

Scotch  tweeds  go  to  Huddersfield  to  be  packed  for  shipment ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  figures  as  to  the  relative  trades  of  the  two  districts  and  of  West  of  PJngland  cloths, 
which  also  go  to  Huddersfield  to  be  packed.  Witnesses,  however,  state  that  the  Scotch  tweed 
industry  on  the  whole  has  grown,  but  at  the  expense  of  manf uacturers  elsewhere  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  other  trades.  The  growth  of  the  industry  is  attributed  also  to  the  influence  of  fashion. 
"  Everybody  you  see  is  in  tweeds,  and  that  is  why  the  mills  are  all  well  employed.  You  will  hardly 
see  a  man  in  worsted."  Many  firms,  however,  report  that  they  suffer  both  from  competition  in  the 
home  market  and  from  the  loss  of  foreign  markets.  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  evidence  is  extensive 
and  conclusive.  Some  witnesses  state  the  view  that  the  lower  grade  of  tweeds  manufactured  in 
the  Yeadon  district  tends  also  to  compete  with  branches  of  the  Scottish  industry  by  substituting 
to  a  certain  extent  in  home  consumption  the  inferior  for  the  higher  grade  article,  while  the  Yeadon 
trade  itself,  although  recently  it  has  experienced  considerable  prosperity  through  the- setting. of 
fashion  in  that  way,  has  been  immensely  prejudiced  by  the  loss  of  the  foreign  markets. 

With  regard  to  competition  in  the  home  market  Scottish  manufacturers  say  there  is  no  direct 
competition  in  this  country  with  their  articles  from  abroad,  nor  of  cheap  German  woollens  with 
their  higher-priced  cloths.  Dress  tweeds,  however,  are  said  to  be  imported  from  Belgium,  German v 
and  France,  and  fancy  tweeds  from  Germany  and  Holland.  These  cheap  foreign  tweeds 'are  stated 
by  Scottish  firms  to  be  sold  in  all  the.  large  centres  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  One  Scottish  firm 
state  that  they  have  bought  a  seemingly  trifling  amount  of  Canadian  tweeds.  "  which  »ive  splendid 
value  compared  with  the  Scottish." 

I  he  evidence  is  practical^  unanimous  and  decisive  as  to  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the 
tweed  trade  by  the  McKinlcy  and  Dingley  tariffs  of  the  United  States.  One  fan  i  |  he  Tnited 

States  used  to  be  a  good  market  for  their  goods  ;    the  sales  before  the  McKinley  tariff  were  double 
what  they  are  now.     Another,  that  under  the  United  States  tariff  only  a  few  outstanding  novelties 
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u  million  pounds  worth  of  goods  to  the  United  States  annually,  and  that  now  £50,000  would  cover 

the  trade.     Other  firms  report  their  trade  is  constantly  dwindling,  and  the  following  figures  illustrate 

the  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  :    "  Owing  to  foreign  tariffs  the  decrease  per  annum  of  our 

'•xport  trade  is  :  To  America  £12,000."     With  regard  to  France  we  formerly  did  a  considerable  trade 

with  that  country.      Firms  report   a  rapid   decrease  since  the  adoption  of  the  last  tariff  and  the 

withdrawal  of  their  agents.     With  Germany  witnesses  state  the  trade  keeps  up  pretty  well,  but 

only  in  the  highest  class  of   goods.     "  Germany  is  still  our  best  customer  amongst  Continental 

countries."     On  the  other  hand,  firms  state  that  the  conditions  of  trade  in  Germany  have  greatly 

changed,  that  their  trade  with  that  country  is  constantly  dwindling,  and  that  Germany  now  only 

takes  a  few  samples  and  copies  them.     "  Owing  to  foreign  tariffs  the  decrease  per  annum  of  our 

export  trade  is  :    To  France   and   Germany,    £22,000."     Firms   formerly   doing   trade   with   Italy 

state  that  this  branch  of  their  export  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  generally  the  firms  supplying 

the  Commission  with  information  on  foreign  markets  are  of  opinion  that  any  increase  in  Continental 

tariffs  would  probably  still  further  injure  the  trade  which  remains.     In  the  case  of  South  America 

some  firms  state  that  they  have  done  nothing  in  the  Argentine  for  several  years,  and  that  the  market  is 

"  glutted  with  German  woollens."     In  regard  to  Irish  tweeds,  it  is  said,  that  no  trade  is  possible  1358 

with  the  United  States  except  in  specialities. 

Tweed  manufacturers  do  not,  however,  speak  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  and  a  good 
trade  with  Canada  is  reported  under  the  preferential  tariff.  At  present  the  trade  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  has  not  developed  ;  but  instances  are  given  of  the  appointment  of  an  agent  for  the 
development  of  the  South  African  trade. 

The  cheap  tweed  trade  of  the  Colne  Valley,  carried  on  near  Huddersfield,  is  said  to  have  Cheap  Twe«d». 
been  remarkably  prosperous  during  the  last  few  years  and  to  have  absorbed  many  workpeople  who 
had  lost  employment  in  the  fine  worsted  trade.  These  goods  very  nearly  imitate  Scotch  tweeds. 
They  are  made  from  rags,  old  ttockings,  old  underclothing,  &c.  :  "  To  obtain  a  decent  yarn  the 
in ungo  obtained  from  the  rags  is  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  either  cotton  or  wool."  It  is  agreed  by 
witnesses  that  the  volume  of  this  trade  has  increased,  and  the  increase  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
I  aste  is  running  on  fancy  tweeds.  The  plain  branches,  however,  have  been  suffering,  but  the  Japanese 
war  orders  have  helped  them  recently.  The  khaki,  made  in  the  Huddersfield  district  for  Japan 
is  made  by  the  same  machinery  as  the  cheap  tweeds  ;  pure  wool  of  medium  quality  is  usually 

employed.     The  principal  improvement  in  the  cheap  tweed  trade  is  said  to  be  not  in  the  machinery,  1359 

but  in  the  skill  employed  in  the  blending  of  different  wastes.  This  skill  consists  in  classifying  the 
different  wastes  and  knowing  which  to  mix  together,  and  how  much  cotton  and  how  much  wool 
should  be  put  to  certain  classes  of  rags.  By  sorting  these  rags  in  their  colours,  manufacturers  un- 
said to  be  able  to  obtain  tones  which  are  remarkably  near  the  real  Scotch  tweed.  This  trade  is 
not  greatly  affected  by  competition  in  the  costume  cloths.  "  In  many  cases  German  cloths  are 
bought  because  they  are  different.  People  want  variety  and  naturally  different  associations  get 
different  patterns,  and  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  which  competes  with  our  fancy  tweeds." 
Some  firms  stale  that  they  have  been  affected  by  the  competition  of  low-priced  overcoatings  imported 
from  Belgium.  The  products  of  this  industry  are  not  now  exported,  except  to  the  Colonies. 
Dewsbury  and  Batley  firms  state  that  years  ago  half  the  cheap  woollen  trade  of  their  district  was 
done  with  France  and  Germany,  but  this  was  killed  by  the  weight  duties.  They  also  stale  that 
goods  they  formerly  exported  are  now  imported  from  their  foreign  competitors.  Another  firm 
stales  that  they  have  lost  £15,000  a  year  from  recent  tariffs,  especially  the  Russian,  and  the 
American  tariff  has  entirely  killed  the  export  trade  to  that  country. 

The  Canadians  buy  large  quantities  of  these  goods.     Says  one  witness :—"  The  wholesale  1360 

trade  that  I  do  is  chiefly  confined  to  low  and  medium  goods,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  tine  trade 
in  Canada  is  done  in  short  lengths  from  houses  in  London,  Glasgow  and  Huddersfield.  The  Canadian 
tra.de  is  at  the  present  moment  good,  but  the  latest  reduction  of  preference  from  that  of  the  190-1 
in  riff  will  affect  the  tweeds  made  in  Huddersfield.  and  enable  the  Canadian  makers  to  make  some 
of  the  goods  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  selling  there.  I  shall  lose,  on  a  low  e-tnnate. 
at  least  £(i.<MX)  or  £7,(X)0  worth  of  goods  which  are  specially  made  in  Huddersfield.  as  it  will  enable 
^oods  to  be  made  in  Canada  that,  are  now  made  in  Yorkshire.  I  will  give  an  example  of  what 
preference  did  for  my  trade.  Taking  the  two  years  before  preference,  and  the  two  years  after 
preference,  we  increased  40  per  cent.  The  principal  part  of  this  increase,  however,  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  preference  lowered  the  tariff  as  against  the  Canadian  makers,  and  enabled  our 
makers  to  compete  more  successfully  with  them,  and  a  further  portion  of  the  increase  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  enabled  to  replace  certain  good.-  made  in  Germany  and  Frame  with  goods 
made  in  England.  That  was  a  distinct  preference  as  against  the  foreign  maker,  not  against  the 
Canadian  ;  but  a  great  bulk  of  the  advantage  we  got  was  as  against  the  Canadian  home  maker.  I 
do  a  very  large  trade  with  Canada,  and  I  know  there  is  a  considerable  agitation  now  to  raisj  the 
tariff  again,  and  unless  we  can  have  some  bargain  with  them,  they  will  undoubtedly  increase  their 
duties,  which  would  mean  a  large  corresponding  decrease  in  the  goods  we  are  shipping." 
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Comparatively  little  of  the  cheap  tweed  cloth  manufactured  in  the  Huddersfield  district 
is  made  up  into  clothing  in  Huddersfield  or  Bradford  ;  a  few  clothing  factories  exist  in  Hudders- 
field, but  the  two  principal  centres  are  Leeds  and  London,  though  factories  have  been  started  in 
Bristol  and  other  large  towns.  Witnesses  state  that  when  their  trade  in  piece  goods  went 
through  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs  they  took  up  the  trade  in  ready-made  clothing.  There  has 
been  in  recent  years  considerable  want  of  employment  in  the  Leeds  district.  Most  of  the  cheap 
tweeds,  which  are  manufactured  in  the  Colne  Valley,  are  made  up  in  Leeds  and  London.  On  the 
character  of  the  people  employed  and  their  rate  of  wages,  witnesses  state  : — 

"  The  only  thing  that  affects  the  clothing  trade  wages  in  Leeds  is  the  alien  labour  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  We  opened  a  factory  during  the  South  African  war,  and  we  had  a  large 
quantity  of  Government  contracts.  We  supplied  them  with  about  500,000  garments.  As  soon 
as  ever  the  war  was  over,  and  prices  came  down,  we  had  to  take  all  our  machinery  out  and  close  it  up 
entirely,  because  we  could  not  compete  with  the  alien  labour  in  the  East  End  of  London.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  English  tailors  employed  in  the  factories  in  Leeds.  They  are  nearly  all  Jews  ; 
they  come  from  all  over  Poland.  They  are  like  the  Scotchman  ;  they  never  go  back.  The  Jews 
sweat  the  Jews.  They  take  in  all  the  '  greeners '  that  come  over  who  cannot  talk  English,  and 
do  not  know  where  to  go.  They  make  them  work  for  their  food,  and  then  after  a  certain 
number  of  months  they  give  them  a  little  bit  of  money.  There  is  a  bit  of  that  done  in  Leeds,  but 
the  '  greeners '  do  not  come  up  to  Leeds — they  have  the  railway  fare  to  pay — until  they  have  been 
taught  in  London." 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of  the  clothing  trade  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  The  Austrians  do  not  export  to  England,  but  the 
Germans  do  very  largely,  especially  in  fancy  juvenile  overcoats,  and  British  witnesses  state  that 
they  now  suffer  considerably  from  the  large  imports  of  the  surplus  production  of  foreign  countries. 

This  growth  of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  has  completely,  it  is  said,  ousted  the  old-fashioned 
wholesale  trader.  The  native  makers  have  the  English  trade  all  to  themselves,  and  from  this  trade 
the  British  merchants  are  now  entirely  shut  off.  Witnesses  do  not  anticipate  that  foreign  protected 
markets  can  be  regained  for  British  trade.  In  the  case  of  neutral  and  Colonial  markets  witnesses 
also  consider  they  have  suffered  much  in  foreign  competition.  Of  the  Colonial  markets  South 
Africa  is  the  largest,  and  though,  since  the  war,  there  has  been  considerable  depression,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  trade  will  recover.  The  Austrians  export  largely  to  South  Africa  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  send  our  goods  because  of  the  tariff,  the  extra  15  per 
cent,  on  clothing  entirely  stopping  the  trade.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  tariff  is  said  to  stop  British  trade.  There  was  formerly  a  big  trade  with  Newfoundland,  but 
the  better  class  of  goods  are  now  made  there.  Several  firms  complain  of  the  incidence  of  Colonial 
tariffs.  Most  of  the  Egyptian  trade  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  The  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  has  led  to  increased  exports  from  this 
country.  To  South  America,  especially  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  we  formerly  sent  large  quantities 
of  ready-made  clothing.  These  goods  are  now  made  there,  and  the  little  trade  that  is  left  is 
divided  between  Germany,  France  and  England. 

Many  firms  complain  that  they  have  lost  trade  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States, 
countries  which  formerly  were  good  markets  for  British  goods,  but  in  which  they  can  now  only  do 
a  trade  in  specialities. 

The  mantle  trade  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  given  by  witnesses  of  the  disturbance 
in  the  British  market  by  dumping  from  foreign  countries.  One  witness  states  that  in  1903,  "  70,000 
mantles  were  dumped  on  the  London  market  from  Germany,  with  instructions  to  sell  at  20,  30  01 
40  per  cent,  reduction  in  price."  In  this  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  low  wages  and  longer  hours 
on  the  Continent  were  an  important  factor  in  the  situation.  Another  witness  states  that  he  found 
the  market  "  absolutely  ruined  "  for  the  season  by  mantles  dumped  from  Germany.  Another, 
that  in  October  and  November  of  1903  "  it  was  almost  impossible  for  us  to  sell  any  goods  to 
the  London  mantle  trade,  as  the  Germans  had  flooded  the  market  with  ready-made  jackets, 
which  they  offered  at  absurdly  low  prices.  The  makers  of  our  class  of  goods  bought  these  goods, 
and  we  had  to  stand  back  until  the  congestion  of  the  market  cleared."  Other  firms  complain 
especially  of  the  importation  from  Germany  of  mantle  cloths  in  the  fancy  shades  which  they  say 
are  dumped  into  the  mantle  houses  of  Manchester  and  London,  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  "  cheapness 
and  excellent  value  "  of  the  cloths  thus  imported  from  Germany  render  it  difficult  for  home  manu- 
facturers to  compete.  Another  manufacturer  states  that  in  ladies'  mantlings  the  German  pro- 
duction is  better  than  the  English  ;  the  colours  are  better  and  there  are  more  novelties,  and  that, 
though  these  German  cloths  are  not  as  durable  as  the  English,  they  last  as  long  as  the  fashion,  and 
that  this  is  all  that  is  required.  Other  manufacturers  state  that  their  trade  has  been  supplanted 
by  importations  from  Belgium  and  Holland, 


Summary 

While  the  trade  is  thus  disturbed  in  the  home  market  by  foreign  importations,  manufac-  1365 

turers  also  report  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  competition  in  the  Colonies.  One  Scottish  (inn, 
which  formerly  did  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States,  say  they  were  completely  shut  out  by  the 
McKinley  tariff.  Another  firm  reports  the  loss  of  £15,000  a  year  by  the  French  and  American 
tariffs.  Mantle  cloths  are  made  up  into  garments  by  Germans  and  sold  in  the  Colonies  ready 
made.  One  witness  states  that  German  manufacturers  are  willing  to  come  over  here  if  a  duty 
is  placed  on  importations  from  that  country. 

Twills  are  said  to  be  imported  from  France  and  Germany  billow  British  cost.     In  damasks,   Twills, 
tapestries,   &c.,   manufacturers  suffer  from  competition  of  France  and  Germany.      The  United   Damask*, 
States    trade    is    said  to  be  entirely    lost.     There  is  still    a    small  trade  to  Germany.     To    the   TaPes*rle*i  Ac- 
Colonies  manufacturers  state  that  they  cannot  export  owing  to  the  Colonial  tariffs.      Manufac- 
turers complain  that  tapestries  are  sold  here  at  fully  10  per  cent,  below  British  cost  price,   and 
that  the  competition  from  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  is  increasing.     There  is  some  competition   F'annel- 
in  flannels  imported  from  France  and  Germany.    (See  also  "  Flannelettes  "  in  Cotton  Report.)   And   Blankets  and 
in  regard  to  blankets  and  rugs,  competition  in  the  home  market  is  complained  of  from  Austria,    Rugs. 

Germany  and  Belgium.      A  Dewsbury  firm,  which  formerly  did  a  considerable  trade,  state  that  in  >  noo 

consequence  of  competition  from  these  countries  the  trade  seems  to  be  a  decaying  industry.  The 
trade  in  rugs  and  dressing-gown  cloths,  &c.,  with  the  United  States  and  the  Continent,  has 
declined,  while  there  is  said  to  be  competition  in  the  London  market  from  Australia.  In  these 
branches,  however,  some  of  the  most  severe  competition  appears  to  be  in  the  cheap  rugs  which  are 
imported  from  Italy.  One  firm  state  that  their  investigation  in  Italy  showed  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction there  was  one-third  of  the  British,  and  that  the  rugs  so  manufactured  have  an  enormous 
sale  in  this  country.  On  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  position  of  British  trade  in  foreign 
markets,  the  following  extract  is  instructive  : — 

"  We  used  to  do  a  large  business  with  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  at  one  time 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  market  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  closed  against  our 
manufactures,  except  specialities  in  very  short  lengths,  which  are  supplied  by  merchants  who  are 
our  customers.  Austria  and  Italy  may  also  be  said  to  be  closed.  To  France  and  Germany  we 
have  still  some  trade,  but  a  great  deal  less  in  volume  than  it  used  to  be.  We  at  one  time  employed 
two  travellers  to  visit  these  Continental  markets  twice  every  year.  They  did  a  very  good 
remunerative  trade,  but  just  as  tariffs  were  advanced  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  make  sales 

until  we  were  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  sending  representatives  to  the  Continent,  because  the  1367 

amount  of  business  they  could  do  so  fell  away  that  it  did  not  pay  expenses. 

"  The  undernoted  figures  show  the  value  of  goods  sold  by  us  during  each  of  the  years  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  went  on  with  vary  in-.' 
fluctuations  from  1881  to  1891,  Then  it  dropped  off  seriously  until  1895  ;  the  amount  was  so 
greatly  reduced  that  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  continue  our  Continental  representatives: 

Course  o[  one  Firm's  Ex/iorls  /<>  Continental  Countries. 

Year.  £  Year.  £ 

1881  ..  ..  18,404  1889  ..  ..  13,24:? 

1882  ..  ..  20,577  1890  ..  ..  18,5!).". 

1883  ..  ..  17,972  1891  ..  ..  13,802 

1884  ..  ..  17.615  1892  ..  ..    7,917 

1885  ..  ..  21,739  1893  ..  ....    3,645 

1886  ..  ..  14,871  1894  ..  ..    1,672 

1887  ..  ..  17,073  1895  ..  ..    1,206 

1888  ..  ..  12,933 

Manufacturers  state  that  they  suffer  from  the  importation  of  carriage  trimmings  from  France   Carriage 
and  Germany.     There  is  much  competition  in  upholstery  coverings  from  foreign  countries;  those  Trimmings. 
most  frequently  mentioned  being  Germany,  Austria  and  France.     Trade  has  been  lost  with  various   Upholstery 
Continental  markets,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  French,  German  and  Belgian  manufacturers  are  said 
to  be  now  represented  in  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow.     These  foreign  firms  employ  travellers, 
who  call  upon  the  retail  and  wholesale  customers  of  British  firms  and  offer  goods  for  less  than  cost 
price.     Foreign  competition  is  severely  felt  in  every  branch  of  this  trade. 

In  felts  there  is  at  present  much  competition,  and  instances  are  given  by  manufacturers  of  Felts. 
the  price  at  which  goods  are  sold  here  by  foreign  competitors.  "  We  give  you  a  copy  of  a  quotrtf  ion. 
which  was  given  by  a  German  firm  to  one  of  our  customers  in  1901,  and  our  own  prices  are  tabulated 
opposite  to  theirs.  The  goods  quoted  for  are  machine  feltings  as  used  by  paper  makers  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  trade  is  a  speciality  and  limited  in  volume.  There  are  seven  firms 
ip  England  who  make  this  their  principal  business,  and  some  three  or  four  others  who  make  sonic 
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portion  of  these  goods.  It  is  also  a  trade  which  cannot  be  increased  in  the  aggregate  by  reducing 
the  prices  of  the  goods ;  in  fact,  if  they  were  given  away  the  paper-maker  would  use  no  more,  his 
aim  and  object  being  to  change  his  felts  as  seldom  as  possible,  since  every  change  necessitates  the 
stoppage  of  his  machine,  and  consequently  loss  of  production  and,  therefore,  profit. 

German  Price  Our  (British)  Price 

Description  of  Goods.         per  square  foot.  at  same  date. 


Grey  woollen  wet-felt  ..  3J  pence 

Super  fast  wet-felt  ..  3|  pence 

Stout  fast  wet-felt  . .  4    pence 

Super  2nd  press-felt  . .  5£  pence 

Grey  woollen  dry-felt  15|  pence 

Terms  :  5  per  cent,  delivered,  the  same  as  ours.' 


4J  pence 

6  pence 

6£  pence 

8  pence 

18  pence 
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There  is  much  competition  also  from  France,  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Belgium. 
While  this  competition  is  increasing  in  the  British  home  market  many  manufacturers  complain  of 
the  loss  of  markets  in  the  countries  where  the  trade  is  developed. 

Shawls.  Shawls  from  Germany  are  said  to  be  systematically  sold  in  the  British  market  below  the 

German  home  price.  They  are  also  imported  from  Belgium  and  many  firms  complain  of  German 
and  Belgian  competition  in  other  markets.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  trade  in  Rangoon. 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  has  been  entirely  lost  through  German  competition.  Firms  state  that  they 
suffer  from  increasing  German  competition  in  the  Colonies,  while  trade  has  been  lost  with  the 
United  States,  Roumania,  and  France. 

Other  Goods.  Severe  competition  in  braids  from  Germany  is  complained  of  in  the  Keighley  district,  and 

manufacturers  state  that  they  have  lost  groilnd  in  the  United  States  and  the  Continental  markets. 
The  umbrella  cloth  branch  of  the  industry  has  considerably  declined.  One  firm  state  they  used  to 
have  400  looms  working  for  the  United  States  trade  alone.  "  The  trade  has  now  left  Bradford  for 
ever."  Serges  de  Berrie  and  lastings  for  ladies'  wear  are  imported  from  France  and  Germany.  These 
goods  are  made  into  boot  uppers  by  cheap  labour  and  imported  in  this  state.  Roofing  materials 
are  imported  from  the  United  States;  machine  cloths  from  Germany  and  Belgium  ;  filtering  cloths 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  said  to  be  considerable  competition  from  Germany  in  Berlin 
wools, 

SECTION   IV.— COMPETING   FOREIGN   INDUSTRIES. 
CONTINENT  GENERALLY. 

A  merchant  supplies  the  following  rough  statement  of  the  distribution  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industries  of  Continental  countries  :— 


Distribution    of 
Continental 
Woollen  Industries. 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


)  Cheviots    for    ladies'    and    gents'    class        Home,     Great     Britain, 
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I      combed  wools,  uncut  finish 

Good  gents'  worsteds  and  faced  cloths 

called  "  Amazons  " 
Faced  cloths 


Country  and  District. 

FRANCE— 

Roubaix  District 
Tourcoing      ;, 
Lille               ,, 
Elbeuf     

Sedan 

GERMANY— 

Aix  la  Chapelle  and 

( 'refeld 
Diisseldorf 

Fousterwalde      . .         . .      \  „ 
Sommerfeld    and    Weir-      >  Faced  cloths,  principally  lad.es  goods 

dean.  ) 

Reichenbachand  District 
Gera  District 
Greiz       „ 
Meerane  ti 
Glanchau 
Poesneck 


Destination. 


i 


Black  worsted  coatings    . . 


Cheviots  and  faced  goods 
•  Fancy  dress  goods 


Flannels  and  costume  cloths 


and   South   America. 

Home. 

Home  and  Great  Britain. 


Home. 

Home  and  Great  Britain. 
Home  and  Great  Britain. 
Home  and  Great  Britain. 
Home  and  Great  Britain, 


AUSTRIA- 

Neustadt  District          .  .      ) 

Kratzen  District  ..       V  High-class  faced  goods    ......        Home  and  Great  Britain. 

Niemes  District  .  .      ) 

BELGIUM— 

Verviers  .  •  •         Cheap  worsted,  cut  and  uncut,  also  cheap 

coverts  .  .          .  .          .  •         •  •         Home,    Great     Britain, 

and  small  French  trade. 
Biuche     ......         Ready-made  goods  more  than  woollens        Home. 

HOLLAND— 

......         Oh  pap  cheviots,  flannels  ..          ..  Home  and  Great  Britain. 
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Milan,  Turin,  Lombardy 

generally      .  .          .  .         Cheap  stuffs  for  home  wear 

All  the  witnesses  are  agreed  that,  within  the  period  of  their  experience,  there  has  been  a  ^HJJJJJ"* 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wool  on  the  Continent,  and  that  this  increased  consumption 
"hows  a  crreat  expansion  in  the  woollen  industries  of  the  various  Continental  countries.  Germany 
and  Spain  used  to  send  considerable  quantities  of  wool  to  the  West  of  England,  but  the  German 
wool  is  now  used  at  home.  The  great  change  which  has  passed  over  the  Continent  in  the  last  genera- 
tion is  from  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles  and  the  export  of  raw  materials,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  formerly  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  importation  of  raw  materials  including 
tops  There  are  few  branches  of  the  woollen  industry  in  which  Continental  countries 
have  not  made  some  progress,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  commenced  their  developments 
at  the  later  stages  of  manufacture  which  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  labour  and  have  gradually 
sot  down  nearer  to  the  raw  material  stage.  The  Continent  does  not  yet,  as  a  whole,  successfully 
compete  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  English  woollen  industry,  but  in  lower  qualities  the 

tendency    is    to    capture    markets,    including    their    home    markets,    formerly    supplied    by    us.  Id75 

Witnesses  point  out  that,  in  many  instances,  Continental  development  has  been  aided  by 
the  exportation  of  British  machinery,  the  migration  of  British  firms  or  of  British  foremen  and  work- 
men, and  the  importation  of  tops  and  other  semi-manufactured  products  from  Great  Britain. 

As  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  are,  as  a  rule,  lower  in  Continental  countries  than 
in  England  European  makers  have  in  many  instances  been  able  to  secure  lower  costs  than  is  possible 
in  this  country.     All  witnesses  are  agreed  that  in  the  development  of  the  Continental  mdustri 
tariffs  have  played  an  exceedingly  important  part.     There  is  no  branch  of  the  British  woollen  and 
worsted  industry  which  has  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  prejudiced  by  this  policy.     The  corres- 
pondence between  the  changes  in  the  tariffs  of  France,  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries 
and  the  fluctuations  in  the  export  figures  of  the  firms    who    have  supplied  the  Commission  wit] 
information,  shows  the  close  relation  between  the  tariff  policies  of  Continental  countries  and  the 
ilfterioration  of  British  trade  conditions. 

While  the  sale  of  British  goods  in  Continental  markets  has  been  checked  or  has  actually 
diminished  in  recent  years,  Continental  countries  have  succeeded  in  making  considerable  headway 
in  neutral  markets  formerly  supplied  by  this  country,  and  in  the  British  home  market.     Merchants 
who  have  given  evidence  state  that  the  proportion  of  their  Continental  purchases  is  increasing, 
while  thev  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  push  British  goods  on  the  Continent  in  consequence 
of  the  tariffs  and  the  growth  of  national  industries.     The  Continental  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  i 
still  is  of  such  importance  that  the  disturbance  of  conditions  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  pohc 
of   foreign  countries  has  been   exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the   British   industry,  not  only  causing 
actual    loss,  but   driving   manufacturers  'formerly  engaged   in   different  branches  of   the   industry 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  trade  that  is  left.     The  general  effect  of  the  Continental  systei 
has  been  to  increase  domestic  competition  here,  and  to  introduce  conditions  of  uncertainty  into 
the  trade  which  make  it  difficult  to  attract  new  capital  and  to  keep  the  factories  up-to-date. 

FRANCE. 

The  object  of  French  policy  is  stated  by  witnesses  to  be  that  everything  possible   should  French  Policy. 
be  made  at  home,  and  other  things  should  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  Jrance 
taken  measures  in  accordance  with  this  principle  to  develop   its  woollen    and  worsted   industry. 
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French  Advantages. 
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French  Wages  and 
Labour. 


Losses  in  the 
French  Market. 
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French 

Competition  in 
British  Home 

Markets. 


Tin-  Kronch  industry  is  shown  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  period  covered  by  the  ex- 
perience of  witnesses.  France  has  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  women's  dress  goods 
of  certain  kinds,  and  the  French  manufacturers  are  said  to  often  beat  the  British  in  classes  of  men's 
dress  goods  which  we  formerly  sent  there.  In  several  classes  of  goods,  such  as  those  manufactured 
at  Leeds,  Batley  and  Dewsbury,  the  French  have  made  such  progress  that  they  can  compete  success- 
fully with  their  British  rivals,  and  their  ready-made  clothing  and  mantling  trades  have  grown 
considerably. 

Witnesses  agree  that  in  some  respects  the  French  have  considerable  advantages.  For 
instance,  washed  skin  wools  formerly  obtained  at  home  by  British  manufacturers  are  now  more 
cheaply  supplied  by  France.  The  French  fellmongers,  it  is  said,  have  paid  greater  attention  to 
the  getting  up  of  their  wools  in  recent  years,  and  cheaper  labour  and  a  plentiful  water  supply  have 
enabled  them  to  undersell  their  British  competitors.  Scotch  woollen  spinners  say  they  now  buy 
their  Buenos  Ayres  skin  wool  from  French  and  German  pullers ;  formerly  they  obtained  them  from 
home  pullers.  Mule  spun  hosiery  yarns  can  be  made  much  cheaper  by  the  French  method  than 
by  the  English.  Piece  dyeing  is  said  by  some  witnesses  to  be  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  in  dress  goods  French  manufacturers  are  said  to  often  beat  us  by  their  superior  finish,  which 
they  obtain  by  the  non-use  of  oil  in  spinning. 

Many  witnesses  attach  much  importance  to  the  advantage  the  French  enjoy  in  the  lower 
French  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour.  Some  contend  that  the  French  do  a  successful  trade  by 
getting  into  direct  touch  with  fie  retailers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  witnesses  attach  great 
importance  to  the  French  tariff  policy.  By  this  policy,  which  guarantees  a  wide  market  and  security 
of  trade,  witnesses  urge  that  Frenchmen  can  obtain  their  wool  on  better  terms  than  their  British 
competitors.  As  they  get  British  tops,  and  can  use  British  machinery,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
a  lower  labour  cost,  the  view  of  witnesses  is  that  the  French  are  placed  in  a  very  strong  position 
to  compete  in  our  home  market.  One  result  of  the  tariff  policy  of  France  has  been  the  transferring 
of  several  British  works  to  that  country  from  Bradford  and  other  districts.  Some  firms  attribute 
the  loss  of  their  trade  with  France  to  the  copying  of  British  designs, 

The  following  view  is  taken  by  one  large  London  agent  as  to  the  decline  of  British  trade  with 
France  : — "  As  to  French  market,  I  have  seen  buyer  after  buyer  cease  to  come  over  to  London,  and 
on  inquiry  find  that,  owing  to  high  duties,  they  had  to  give  up  British  goods.  Now  the  French 
trade  is  hardly  worth  doing."  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  French  are  now  making  goods 
which  we  formerly  sent,  and  that  in  these  circumstances  the  decline  of  trade  is  inevitable. 
Some  witnesses  point  out  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  weight  duty  and  the  system  of 
classification  adopted  in  the  French  tariff.  The  only  direction  in  which  British  trade  with  France 
shows  a  considerable  increase  is  in  that  of  tops,  noils  and  certain  classes  of  yarns;  otherwise,  since 
the  tariff  of  1882,  most  branches  of  trade  in  most  districts  have  been  very  heavily  hit  by  French 
policy.  Bradford  exports  of  dress  goods  have  actually  declined.  Leeds  and  Dewsbury  have  also 
lost  French  trade.  France  was  formerly  a  valuable  market  for  low-class  tweeds,  but  this  trade 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on  profitably,  and  the  effect  upon  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  district  has  been 
exceedingly  prejudicial,  some  factories  having  been  forced  to  close.  France  used  to  be,  it  is  said. 
the  market  of  the  Keighley  dress  goods  trade  after  the  German  market  Was  lost,  but  this 
trade  has  now  fallen  off,  and  France  sends  her  surplus  stock  to  the  British  Colonial  markets. 
Trowbridge  cloths,  it  is  said,  still  go  to  France  to  a'  certain  extent,  and  manufacturers  from 
this  district  are  of  opinion  that  the  tariffs  "  are  not  appalling."  Scotland  has  lost  trade  with 
France.  The  export  of  cheviot  coatings  and  flannel  suitings  has  declined,  but  here  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  decline  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  operation  of  the  tariffs.  Some  Scotch  witnesses 
state  that  the  French  have  given  up  buying  their  goods,  whereas  formerly  they  used  to  buy  very 
large  quantities.  Witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  denunciation  of  the  Cobden  treaty  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  their  trade,  resulting  in  considerable  loss  in  the  Bradford  dress  coatings  trade. 

Not  only  have  British  manufacturers  lost  trade  with  France,  but  French  competition  in 
the  British  home  market  has  become  more  severe  in  recent  years.  French  yarns  of  the  finest 
counts  are  better  and  cheaper  than  British  spinners  can  turn  out,  and  generally,  it  is  said,  that 
there  are  certain  classes  of  trade  in  which  the  French  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  pre-eminent. 
Cashmere  hosiery  yarns,  mule  spun,  are  imported  into  the  Leicester,  Glasgow  and  Nottingham 
districts  cheaper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
imitate  the  process,  but,  so  far,  without  success.  In  the  dress  goods  trade  the  French  rely  mainly 
upon  the  English  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their  business.  They  are  said  to  send  dress 
goods  below  British  cost  price,  and  now  British  firms  have  large  French  departments.  In 
1903  three-fourths  of  certain  classes  of  dress  goods  sold  here  were  supplied  by  France. 
"If  you  go  back  for  20  years  or  more,  it  has  been  a  continual  case  of  French  competition  in  this 
country  in  dress  goods,  and  you  can  buy  French-made  materials  cheaper  in  London  than  you  can 
jn  France.  The  Bradford  manufacturer  has  his  home  market  open  to  this  foreign  competition, 


Summary 

whereas  the  French  manufacturer  has  his  own  market  tied  to  himself,  and  his  home-trade  COM  1381 

his  standing  expenses,  and  therefore  he  can  afford,  not  to  sell  at  a  loss,  as  people  say,  hut  ;it  a  rate 

which  pays  him  much  better  than  his  regular  trade,  and  still  he  can  sell  his  goods  much  lower  than 

I  hey  could  be  made  for  if  he  had  to  cover  his  initial  expenses  with  that  trade.      Foreign  competition 

takes  away  from  the  continuity  of  business,  and  unless  you  have  that  continuity  you  cannot 

improve  your  machinery,"  &c.     While  there  is  no  French  competition  in  the  British  home  market 

in  respect  of  low-class  tweeds,  in  very  many  other    branches    the   French   are   able  to  compete 

successfully    in  this   country.     Vicunas,  meltons,  and  cloths,  which   compete   with   the  West  of 

England  trade,  are  said  to  be  sold  here  below  cost. 

There  is  French  competition  in  British  markets  in  voiles.  The  departmental  system 
adopted  by  certain  British  merchants  is  said  to  have  given  the  French  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
certain  classes  of  dress  coatings.  Costume  cloths,  dress  tweeds  for  women,  wool  poplins,  amazons, 
and  man}'  other  classes  of  women's  goods  are  sold  in  England  considerably  below  British  cost. 

In  foreign  neutral  and  Colonial  markets  French  competition  is  increasing,  though  it  is  not     '*' 

T     _f ..._,,.  .  competition  in 

so  severe  as  that  experienced  from  other  countries.      In  British  Colonies  and  in  South  America  neutra|  and  *  QQO 

some  manufacturers  complain  of  competition,  and  instances  are  given  of  the  sale  of  cashmeres  for  Colonial    Markets. 
ladies  in  Malta,  Canada  and  other  places  at  a  less  price  than  in  Paris. 

Generally,  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  from  the  French  market  has  not  only  diminished 
the  sales  of  British  manufacturers,  but  has  increased  the  competition  for  the  home  trade  and  so 
helped  to  reduce  profits.  Thus,  the  sale  below  cost  of  women's  dress  goods  in  the  British  home 
market  has  driven  the  manufacturers,  who  were  formerly  engaged  in  that  branch  of  trade, 
into  the  men's  goods  trade,  with  the  result  that  domestic  competition  has  been  increased. 
Most  manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that  on  fair  conditions  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
pushing  their  own  trade  in  France,  and  that  under  existing  conditions  no  considerable  expansion 
is  to  be  looked  for. 

GKUMANY, 

All  the  \\itnesses  «re  agreed  as  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Germany  during  the  period  covered  Gjrman  Progress.  .  Qft1? 
by  their  experience.  "  Germany  has  become  our  worst  competitor."  "  New  weaving  mills  are 
growing  up  everywhere."  "  It  is  practically  impossible  to  manufacture  anything  the  Germans 
like  to  make  or  imitate,  except  at  a  loss.  We  cannot  compete  despite  splendid  premises  and 
everything  up-to-date."  It  is  chiefly  in  the  lower  quality  goods,  which  can  be  substituted 
for  those  made  in  this  country,  that  German  competition  is  most  severely  felt  ;  but,  it  is  said, 
they  can  beat  us  in  very  fine  woven  goods  owing  to  cheaper  labour.  Mule  spinning  in  Alsace, 
Saxony,  and  Chemnitz  has  made  great  progress.  Germany  is  not  yet  able  to  fully  develop 
the  production  of  yarns  needed  for  her  home  manufacture.  Great  Britain  had  a  long  start 
and  has  certain  natural  advantages  which  help  the  British  manufacturer,  but  the.  Germans  are 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  complete  control  of  the  industry.  They  are  showing  an  increasing 
tendency  to  manufacture  worsted  yarns.  "  In  fine  counts  of  yarn,  such  as  2/66's,  which  we  used 
to  buy  in  Bradford,  we  find  that  owing  to  dearness  of  labour  the  trade  seems  to  have  left  England 
and  gone  to  Germany." 

Witnesses  anticipate  the  development  of  the  German  industry  in  cheaper  tweeds.  In  fancy 
flaked  tweeds  one  witness  states,  "we  make  a  cloth  at  Is.  6<1.,  costing  Is.  4d.  ;  the  Germans  knock 
us  out  at  Is.  2d."  In  coating  twills  the  Germans  have  made  great  progress,  in  recent  years. 
The  Germans  imitate  West  of  England  cloth,  and  call  it  "  English- made."  The  Germans  can  under- 
'•11  the  British  maker  in  certain  qualities  of  linings  made  from  wool  and  from  mohair,  although 
the  yarn  is  obtained  from  the  Bradford  district ;  and  the  ready-made  clothing  and  mantling  trades 
of  Germany  enter  into  severe  competition  with  Great  Britain.  Germany  partly  supplies  herself  with 
wool,  and  gets  the  remainder  at  the  London  sales  and  also  direct  from  Australia  and  South  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  German  development  witnesses  point  out  that  Germany  and    Basis  for 
England  respectively  have  the  bases  for  a  beneficial  interchange  of  woollen  and  worsted  products  : —   Reciprocity. 
"  If   by    bargaining   with    them    we    could    induce    foreign   competitors    to    open    their     markets 
to  us  we  could  undoubtedly  still,  even  with  Germany,  do  a  good  trade,  because  then1   are  certain 
classes  of  material  in  which  experience  has  given  us  an  aptitude  in  making.     The  Germans  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  send  some  classes  to  us.  where  they  have  more  skill  in  manufacturing. 
In  some  classes  of  goods  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  they  could  undoubtedly  beat  us  : 
but  there  are  some  particular  classes  they  have  not  yet  gone  into,  such  as  the  men's  trade,  particularly 
goods  for  the  clothing  trade.     It  is  mostly  the  women's  stuffs  that  they  have  made  up  to  the  present." 
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Comparative  Witnesses  state  that  the  Germans  practically  get  their  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  British 

Advantages.  manufacturers.     Their  tariff  policy,  it  is   said,  enables  them  to  affect   the  London  wool  sales,  at 

which  they  can  outbid  British  buyers,  owing  to  the  greater  security  they  enjoy.  All  the  witnesses 
are  agreed  that  in  respect  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  the  Germans  have  an  advantage  over  this 
country.  One  witness  states  that  in  woollen  and  worsted  vesting  cloths  wages  are  25  per  cent, 
lower  in  Germany  than  they  are  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  Another  witness  states  that  they  save 
4  per  cent,  in  skilled  labour  and  3i  per  cent,  in  unskilled  labour  as  compared  with  the  British. 

The  Germans  dye  cheaper  and  better  than  the  English.  Instances  are  given  in  which 
Bradford  and  Leeds  goods  are  sent  to  Germany  to  dye  and  finish  because  the  process  in  Germany 
is  cheaper.  The  decline  of  the  Bradford  home  trade  in  coatings  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  cheaper 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  Germany.  Another  witness  says,  "  Dyestuffs  are  the  most  noticeable  feature 
in  which  the  Germans  have  excelled  our  own  people." 

The  commercial  organisation  of  Germany  is  said  to  be  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  get  into  direct  touch  with 
traders  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  dress  goods,  &c.  German  firms  are  said  to  have  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  staff  of  commercial  travellers  than  the  British,  and  reach  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
buyers.  They  are  also  said  to  copy  British  designs  in  tweeds,  &c.  Some  witnesses  state  that 
Germany  has  also  a  great  advantage  over  the  British  manufacturer,  owing  to  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  its  factory  organisation.  The  German  manufacturer,  more  frequently 
than  the  British,  performs  all  the  processes,  from  the  raw  or  semi-manufactured  material 
stage  to  the  finished  article  under  one  roof,  than  his  British  competitor,  with  the  result, 
that  although  any  given  process  in  Germany  may  be  more  expensive  than  its  British  counterpart 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  the  finished  article  more  cheaply.  To  this  advantage  is  added  the 
preferential  rating  system  which  prevails  on  the  German  railways.  Witnesses  are  of  opinion  that 
in  many  cases  the  Germans  can  easily  place  their  goods  on  British  and  neutral  markets  on  cheaper 

terms  than  they  can. 

• 

German  Tariff  All  witnesses  attach  great  importance  to  the  largeness  of  the  market  which  Germany  secures 

Policy,  by  means  of  her  tariff  policy.     This  enables  German  manufacturers  to  make  staple  goods  at  staple 

rates.  There  are,  witnesses  agree,  certain  specialities  in  which  the  Germans  cannot  touch  British 
makers,  just  as  th*e  Germans  have  certain  specialities  in  which  we  cannot  touch  them.  But 
for  the  tariff  policy  of  Germany  they  urge  that  a  natural  interchange  of  productions  could 
take  place  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both  sides.  The  conditions  of  competition  at 
the  present  time  they  consider  to  be  unfair.  These  conditions  are,  in  their  opinion,  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  the  tariff  policy  of  Germany,  combined  with  their  transport  organisations.  The  tariff  of 
Germany  has  been  scientifically  adjusted  to  secure  the  development  of  those  branches  of  the 
woollen  industry  which  are  most  beneficial  from  the  point  of  view  of  employment.  On  products 
in  which  a  proportionately  large  amount  of  labour  is  employed  the  tariff  is  high,  decreasing  as 
it  gets  nearer  to  the  stage  of  raw  material,  and  tops  are  imported  free.  Generally  speaking, 
the  view  entertained  by  witnesses  is  that  the  tariff  is  not  definitely  aimed  at  injuring  British 
industries,  but  is  framed  with  a  view  to  German  interests.  The  Germans  secure  their  home  market, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  British  free  market,  enables  them,  on  the  whole,  to  sell  cheaper, 
because  they  have  a  large  production.  In  slack  times  when  surpluses  accumulate,  they  try  to 
keep  prices  steady  in  their  own  country,  and  to  utilise  the  British  market  for  disposing  of  what 
they  cannot  sell  at  home  at  remunerative  prices.  At  such  times  the  British  and  neutral  markets 
are  flooded  with  the  German  productions  which  are  sold  irrespective  of  cost.  The  disadvantages 
which  the  British  manufacturer  complains  of  are,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  loss  of  the 
market  or  of  branches  of  trade  which  we  formerly  monopolised,  but  this  they  consider  more  or 
less  inevitable  with  the  growth  of  the  German  industry  ;  and,  secondly,  the  constant  disorgani- 
sation of  market  conditions  by  the  dumping  of  surpluses.  It  is  this  uncertainty  introduced  into 
the  trade  which  is  most  disadvantageous.  Where  the  market  conditions  are  fairly  steady  Jrhe 
manufacturer  can  provide  for  the  future,  but  at  any  time  the  British  manufacturer  is  likely  to  have 
his  market  spoilt  by  artificial  prices,  introduced  by  dumping,  which  he  caimot  possibly  touch. 

Transfer  of  The  result  of   German   policy  has,  in  the  opinion  of   witnesses,  been  that,  at  any  rate,  at 

British  Works.          certain  periods,  the  differential  conditions  of  carrying  on  the  industry  in  the   two  countries  have 

been  so  altered  that  it  has  become  more  profitable  to  transfer  works  to  Germany  than  to  continue 

operations  at  home.      Witnesses  give  the  names  of    many  firms  in  the  West  Riding  who  have 

migrated.      In  some  instances,  they  point  out,  that  such  firms  have  not  been  successful,  but,  on 

the  whole,  the  change  from  the  point  of  view  of  employers  has  been  satisfactory.      These  firms 

rarely  take  their  workmen  with  them — as  a  rule,  theii  employees  are  disbanded — but  they  have 

English  machinery,  English  foremen,  and  the  advantage  of  their  own  business  connection.      In 

New  German  these  circumstances  manufacturers  regard  the  new  German  tariff,  which  is  to  come  into  operation 

Tariff.  in  the  spring  of  1906,  with  considerable  anxiety.      Hitheito,  the  Huddersfield  district  has  done 
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a  great  trade  with  Germany  in  fine  worsted  goods.     A  slight  alteration  in  the  tariff  will    in  their 
opinion,  take  away  tue  margin  of  the  profit  they  enjoy  at  the  present  time.     ^™, t,  ?,  wnrfcto 
will  be  in  a  position  to  choose  between  the  loss  of  their  trade  and  the  transfer  o 
Germany. 

The  general  effect  of  modern  conditions  upon  the  trade  between  Germany  and ^Great  Britain  Chanj^  ^ 
has  been  that  its  character  has  been  altered  rather  than  that  its  amount  has  been  decreased 
Germans  have  tried  to  secure  those  branches  of  trade  which  employ  the  largest  proportion ,  o 
labour       There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  tops,  no.ls  and  waste  to  ( 
the  expoitation  of  yarns  is  stationary,  the  cheaper  finished  goods  have  dechned,  while  th, .fine  t 
of  the  Huddersncld  district,  which  the  Germans  buy,  is  now  in  jeopardy       Formerly  German 
took   all   classes   of   woollens   from  the   Bradford   and   Leeds   district.      This   general   trade 
Sod   by   the    1879   tariff.      One   firm   state:    "Our  trade   with   Germany  has   decreased   more 
than   seLi-eiKhths   in   the    last   20  years;   it   U   practically    impossible   to   export^any   finished 

England  cloths  still  go  to  Germany,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  long  th.s  trade  will  continue      Etoher 
German  duties  would   certainly,  in   the   opinion   of    various  firms,  cut  out  the  Wes 
cloth  altogether. 

The  progress  of  Germany  in  the  cheaper  varieties,  combined  with  their  tariff,  had  a  di isastrous 
effect  upon  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  district,  which  manufactured  largely  for  the  German  marl 

"  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  trade  covering  two .periods  viz     Effects  upon 
from  1861  to  1885,  and  from  1885  to  the  present  time.      During  the  first  period  trade _was_m  a  1 
flourishing  condition  ;   the  home  and  foreign  demand  kept  the  manufacturers  pror, 
From  1862  to  1878  there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  our  foreign  trade,  espec 
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and  regular    wages  were  good,  and  the  condition  of  the  operatives  was  great!)  improved.      iniy 
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savings  were  goou,  as  siiuwu  uy   uuc  ncj-"-^  j    —  --    •  - 

numbers  were  able  to  save  sufficient  out  of  their  earnings  to  bu: J1^"^^.- 

has  ever  known. 

"This  condition  of   things  went  on  until  the  German  tariff  came  into ^ force ,  in  1 
which  trade  materially  declined.      The  German  trade  was  cut  off !  ^together .^  ^bj™™3 
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had  for  years  been  one  of  our  best  markets  ;    many  of  our  mills  again  a nd  again  for  st retc Jies  at  a 
time  were  employed  almost  entirely  for  that  market,  some  of  them  up  to  the  ex  JJ.?J3» 

After  the  loss  of  the  German  trade,  our  mills  were  badly  employed,  and  compel, 
itself  manifest  and  in  a  short  time  became  very  keen. 


Some  witnesses  state  that  Germany  has  become  an  important  ™ 
being,  in  fact,  the  distributor  to  other  European  markets,  and  buys  Scotch 
better  pattern  and  better  cloth.      On  the  other  hand   «  «5«"» 
state   that   their   trade   with   Germany  has   materially   declined       As 
between  the  tariff   policy  of  Germany  and   the   fluctuations  of  Jritis 

the  example  of  Hamburg  is  given.      We  formerly  had  a  large  trade  wi  ufi  and  now 

woollens,  but  with  the  inclusion  of  Hamburg  in  the  "  Zollverem  "  trade  was         «°    a™ 
firms  state  that  their  trade  with  that  port  is  worse  than  any  other  German 


While  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  during  the  last  20  years  for  Germf"  arke^ean   Yarn  Trade 

rather  than  finished  goods  from  this  country,  few  spinners  anticipate 


1393  be  permanent Iv  retained.      Thus  some  worsted  spinners  say  that  they  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 

trade  with  Germanv.  and  that  Germany  will  certainly  in  time  make  her  own  yarns.     "  A  few  years 
ago  we  sent  carded  yarns  into  Germany,  but  \ve  were  told  that  they  could  not  do  with  them  as  tin- 
tariff  made  them  too  high  in  price."     "  Some  years  ago  we  were  doing  a  large  trade  with  Germany  in 
three  and  four-fold  yarns  ;    now  there  is  a  duty  of  24  marks  per  100  kilogrammes,  equivalent  to 
Ijii.   a   pound,   which   entirely  prevents  the  export  of  these  yarns  and  they  are  being  made  in 
Germany."     Indirectly  British  yarn  spinners  have  been  injured  by  the  German  tariff  because  that 
tariff  has  diminished  the  export  of  the  finished  goods,  the  manufacturers  of  which  obtain  their  yarns 
from   British  spinners.     Germany  buys  very  largely  English  alpaca  and  mohair  yarn  to  be  made 
into  linings  and  dress  goods  ;  owing  to  climatic  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  spin  the  yarns  in  Germanv. 
There  i.s  keen  competition  amongst  English  spinners  for  this  trade  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
lost  their  markets,  and  this  competition  enables  German  manufacturers  to  beat  down  prices.     The 
< 'ei  man  tariff,  it  is  said,  has  largely  decreased  British  exports  of  mohair  goods  for  ladies'  wear. 

A  list  of  German  productions  which  compete  with  the  British  in  the  home  market  is  given 
German         ^          -m    ^(l(.t;on    xil.       It    will   be   seen   that  German   competition   now    extends  all  along  the  line. 

1394  the  British  ^he  following  special  examples  may  be  given.     Germany  is  said  to  "dump"  cloth  in  competition 
Home  Market.  with  the  West  of  England.      It  competes  with  the  West  of  England  especially  in  thin  Venetians 

and  covert  coating  cloths.  There  is  keen  competition  in  reversible  cloakings  which  Germany  is 
said  to  "dump"  into  this  market.  The  goods  thus  sent  in  competition  with  the  British  are  not, 
however,  pure  wool.  German  costume  cloths  are  bought  here,  it  is  said,  for  the  sake  of  the  variety 
they  provide  in  competition  with  English  fancy  tweeds.  Made-up  mantles  come  chiefly  from 
Germany.  There  are  many  German  manufacturers  now  who  do  practically  nothing  except  the 
British  trade,  and  piles  of  German  goods,  similar  to  those  made  in  the  West  Riding,  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Leeds  warehouses.  Most  of  the  juvenile  overcoatings  sold  in  England  are  said  to  be 
made  in  Germany.  Enormous  quantities  of  German  mantles  were  imported  into  England  at  the 
end  of  the  last  season.  One  consignment  of  200,000  made-up  garments  is  mentioned  by  a  witness 
as  being  sent  from  Berlin  to  London. 

"  At  the  end  of  last  season  it  was  well  known  that  a  very  large  number  of  ladies'  mantles 
and  jackets  were  sent  from  Germany  to  London,  and  were  lying  at  Broad  Street  Station  and  at 
other  stations  for  sale  at  any  price.  Some  were  originally  sold  at  17s  6d.  each,  they  were  offered 

j  one  a^  l'^s-  ^d.,  then  at  12s.  6d.,  and  finally  sold  at  about  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  each.       This  was  at  the  time 

when  many  Yorkshire  manufacturers  of  piece  goods  were  going  to  London  to  sell  end  of  season's 
goods  at  a  slight  reduction.  The  market  was  absolutely  ruined  for  the  season." 

The  "dumping"  of  women's  dress  goods  into  England  is  said  to  drive  British  manufacturers 
into  the  manufacture  of  men's  dress  goods,  and  so  increase  domestic  competition.  Germany  is 
also  said  to  dump  worsted  suitings  and  overcoatings  ;  while  the  yarn  spinners  of  Crimmitchen, 
Verviers,  and  other  towns  of  Germany  and  Belgium  have,  it  is  declared,  nearly  ruined  the  Huddcrs- 
h'eld  spinners  of  Angola  and  wool  yarns  for  the  home  markets. 

While  these  importations  are  complained  of,  witnesses  admit  the  excellent  value  of  the  mantle 
cloths  which  are  sent  into  Manchester  and  London  districts.  These  productions  are,  in  their 
opinion,  "  not  so  good  as  the  British,  but  they  are  good  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  made,  that  is,  they  just  last  for  the  season."  Witnesses  state  in  regard  to  cloakings  imported 
into  England  below  British  cost  that  they  are  made  of  the  poorest  materials  and  that  the  importation 
is  due  to  this  fact  and  the  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  the  workpeople  who  make  them. 

1396  Though  heavy  German  woollens  do  not  compete  directly  with  our  higher  priced  cloths,  British 

deliveries  of  heavy  woollens  are  said  to  be  curtailed  before  the  end  of  each  season  by  German  cloths 
coming  into  the  London  market  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  are  usually 
sold.  In  regard  to  ladies'  costumes  one  firm  gives  the  following  comparison  of  prices: — "A 
manufacturer,  when  showing  his  range  of  patterns  not  long  ago,  was  asked  to  examine  two 
patterns,  handed  to  him  by  the  merchant,  and  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  cloths.  Both  were  good  material,  and  to  all  appearances  of  equal  value — -9d.  a  yard  difference, 
he  was  told,  and  a  regular  season's  cloth  ;  not  "  stock  goods  "  selling  cheap.  His  customer  ordered 
at  the  9d.  less,  Germany  getting  the  order  through  a  London  agent.  The  customer  wrote  direct 
to  save  the  commission,  and  the  reply  speaks  volumes: — '  Our  price  in  England  is  3s.  8d.,  in 
i.ennany  4s.  5d.  per  yard.'  An  honest  tale  !  " 

G  German  r.pin|H-tition  has  greatly  increased  in  Argentina  with  the  result  that  this  market 

Corrpetitlon  In  ''"'  ''"'  H00(ls  ot  tllc  Yeadon  district  is  greatly  curtailed.     From  China,  it  is  said,  we  have  been  cut 

Neutral  and          '  OU1-  by  ^e  Germans.     German  competition  in  dress  goods  is  increasing  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Foreign  Markitf.  Germany  now  sends  merino  yarns  to  Russia.     In  hosiery  worsted  yarns  .in  the  Norwegian  market, 
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however,  it  is  said,  we  hold   GUI'    own,    notwithstanding  German  competition.      In  Sweden  and  1397 

Denmark,  Germany  competes  successfully  with  us  in  worsted  yarns. 

Germany  is  said  to  undersell  us  in  India,  doing  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  India  in  woollen  piece    Competition  in 
floods,  especially  in  Spanish  stripes;  that  is,  plain  woollen  dyed  cloths  made  with  stripes  in  the  list.    British  Colonies 
These  goods  go  to  India  in  enormous  quantities.    It  was  the  first  tradewhich  the  Germans  took  from   and   Possessions. 
the  Leeds  district.  Germany  also  sends  shawls  to  Bombay,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.  Germany  benefited 
greatly  in  South  Africa  by  the  war,  and  competes  successfully  with  us  in  dress  goods.  In  the  British 
Colonies  generally.  Germany  competes  with  the  British  manufacturers  in  low  priced  goods.     They 
are  keen  competitors  in  Australasia  and  the  Cape  in  cheviot  coatings  and  flannel  suitings.      They 
send  Berlin  and  rug  wools  to  Australasia,  Canada  and  India,  and  compete  in  Canada  in  spite  of  a 
preference,  but  their  hosiery  and  knitting  yarns  have  been  shut  out  of  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
surtax,  which  has  enabled  British  spinners  to  get  orders  that  formerly  went  to   Germany.      They 
make  up  mantle  cloths  in  the  garment  and  sell  them  ready-made  in  British  Colonies.     Witnesses 
in  various  branches  of  the  industry  are  agreed  that  German  competition  in  British  Colonies  is  on  the 
whole  increasing. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  woollen  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  in  various  branches  in  recent  Austrian  Progress. 
years,  and  witnesses  point  out  the  superior  finish  of  some  Austrian  cloths  which  it  is  impossible 
to  touch  in  this  country.  Their  machinery  is  extremely  good.  "  I  should  think,"  says  one  witness, 
"  there  are  only  about  two  or  three  mills  in  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  that  have  machinery  as  good  as 
this  Austrian,  that  is,  a  certain  manufactory  in  Brunn."  The  great  advance  of  the  ready-made 
clothing  and  mantling  trades  of  Austria  is  also  specifically  spoken  of. 

The  result  of  the  Austrian  development,  combined  with  their  tariff  policy,  has  been  to  greatly 
diminish  our  trade  with  that  country.     West  of  England  cloths  still  go  to  Austria,  but,  it  is  said, 
will  be  cut  out  if  any  higher  duties  are  imposed.     Not  only  have  we  lost  our  export  trade  to  Austria 
in  cloth,  but  they  now  send  cloth  in  large  quantities  to  the  British  home  market,  where  witnesses  state 
"  they  are  quietly  knocking  us  out  of  the  market."     This  appears  to  be  due  not  to  mere  cheapness   Competition  in 
of  production,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  to  the  more  general  operation  of  their  economic   British  Markets. 
and  tariff  policy.     Thus,  in  consequence  of  their  tariff  policy,  they  are  said  to  be  able  to  outbid 

British  buyers  of  wool  at  the  London  sales.     Austria  sends  also  milled  woollen  goods  for  suits  to  1399 

England  for  re-export  to  the  Colonies.  In  certain  cloths  they  can  undersell  Yorkshire  manufacturers 
at  3d.  in  4s.  in  their  own  markets.  Fine  dress  suitings  from  Austria  are  said  to  have  replaced 
some  English-made  goods  on  account  of  their  low  price.  Venetian  and  plain  costume  cloths  from 
Austria  undersell  the  British  manufacture.  Dress  coatings  are  imported  at  below  British  cost. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  said,  that  the  Austrians  practice  systematic  dumping. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  typical  illustration  of  Austrian  methods : — "  Not  long 
since,  I  was  coming  back  from  Egypt  and  went  to  Briinn.  We  had  been  buying  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  from  Brunn,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  could  afford  to  put  the  goods 
down  into  Leeds  at  a  price  fully  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  could  be  made  at  in  the  Leeds  district. 
So  I  called  at  nearly  every  mill  in  Briinn  and  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  goods.  I  think  my  experience 
in  one  place  will  do  for  the  lot.  I  went  into  one  and  the  man  had  a  large  quantity  of  goods.  I  asked 
to  see  them  and  he  showed  me  them.  "  What  is  your  price  ?  "  I  said.  He  named  me  a  price  in 
Austrian  money  that  came  to  about  Is.  9d.  or  Is.  lOd.  a  yard.  So  I  said,  "  That  is  no  good  "—I 
was  talking  to  him  in  German.  He  said,  "  Where  do  you  want  the  goods  for  ?  "  I  said,  "  It  does 

not  matter  as  long  as  I  pay  for  them."     He  said,  "  It  makes  a  great  difference."     I  said,  "  To  tell  ,  *,,,. 

you  the  truth  I  want  them  for  England."  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  is  a  different  matter."  So  he  went 
in,  and  consulted  in  his  private  office,  and  came  out  again  and  finally  we  agreed  at  Is.  3d.  So  I 
asked  him,  "  At  what  price  are  you  selling  these  goods  in  your  own  country  ?  "  He  said,  "  We  are 
yetting  the  price  1  told  you — Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  according  to  the  quality."  I  should  think  we  must 
have  had  in  all  7,000  or  8,000  pieces  of  similar  goods  since  we  started  to  import  them  some  years 
ago.  They  are  all  competing  with  our  own  manufactures  on  this  side." 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  Austria  has  made  in  ready-made  clothing  trade,  the  Austrians 
do  not  at  present  export  to  England.  They  are,  however,  amongst  our  keenest  competitors  in 
neutral  and  Colonial  markets,  especially  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt. 

HOLLAND. 

The  establishment  of  factories  in  Holland  is  said  to  have  diminished  the  demand  for  British  Holland. 
worsted  yarns,  and  Holland  now  competes  in  the  British  market  in  many  branches  of  the  woollen 
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industry,  it  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  country  where  trade  is  still  possible,  the  Dutch  tariff 
being  extremely  moderate.  As  the  same  time  yarn  spinners  state  that  they  can  only  maintain 
their  trade  with  Holland  by  taking  bare  cost  price,  and  an  increase  in  the  Dutch  tariff  or  other 
unfavourable  alteration  of  relative  conditions  would  probably  seriously  cripple  British  trade.  The 
trade  in  worsted  yarns  is  slowly  diminishing,  and,  it  is  anticipated,  will  ultimately  be  destroyed.  In 
Bradford  dress  goods  the  trade  is  said  to  be  about  stationary.  German  competition  becomes 
keener  every  year. 

The  Dutch  competition  in  the  British  home  market  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  severe. 
Dutch  serges  compete  with  British  manufactures.  These  serges  are  imported  largely  below 
British  cost,  and  some  manufacturers  say  they  are  dumped.  Plain  low-class  black  coatings  are  sent 
to  London,  and  compete  severely  with  Yorkshire,  though  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  Scottish 
trade.  Check-back  or  reversible  cloakings  are  imported  below  British  cost,  and  are  said  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  British  manufacture.  These  cloakings  are  made  of  the  poorest  materials,  and  are 
the  product  of  poorly-paid  labour.  Woollen  cloth  for  suitings,  mantles  and  overcoatings  is  said  to 
be  dumped  from  Holland,  and  grey  cheviot  suitings  are  sold  here  at  3d.  per  yard  below  British 
cost.  Holland  now  supplies  a  cheap  grade  of  flannel  suiting,  which  is  said  to  have  replaced  the 
Scottish  trade  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Dutch  also  send  over  in  considerable  quantities  black,  blue 
or  grey  coatings  to  the  London  cloth  workers,  which  are  shrunk  and  delivered  from  them  as 
required,  stamped  "  London  shrunk  "  or  the  name  of  the  cloth  worker.  Costume  cloths  are  imported 
from  Holland  at  Is.  4d.  a  yard,  all  wool,  and  cloths  which  compete  with  the  West  of  England 
trade  are  said  to  be  imported  below  cost.  Other  goods  imported  under  similar  conditions  are 
fancy  tweeds  and  vestings,  indigo  beavers,  meltons,  and  black  vicunas. 


Belgium. 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium  is  said  to  now  only  take  the  cheaper  goods  from  Huddersfield.  Belgian  firms  have 
imitated  Huddersfield  goods.  Belgium  admits  worsted  coatings  undyed  at  lower  rates  of  duty, 
and  so  has  managed  to  capture  the  English  dyeing  and  finishing  very  largely.  Firms  state  that  they 
still  have  a  little  business  left  with  worsted  yarn  with  Belgium,  but  only  by  taking  bare  cost  price. 
Generally  the  export  trade  in  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  is  said  to  have  been  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  Belgian  tariff. 

There  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the  sale  of  Belgian  yarn  in  Scotland,  which  is 
attributed  to  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours.  Belgium  exports  cashmere  hosiery  yarns  largely 
into  the  Leicester,  Glasgow  and  Nottingham  district.  This  yarn  is  mulespun  and  produced 
more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  made  in  Yorkshire.  It  sends  much  woollen  yarn  to  Bradford  and 
Glasgow.  Belgians  are  said  to  have  first  cut  out  British  spinners  in  Saxony  and  woollen  yarn  in 
Glasgow  ;  they  now  supply  their  home  manufacturers  and  have  destroyed  the  Glasgow  cloth 
trade.  Belgian  yarn  spinners  are  said  to  have  nearly  reached  the  Huddersfield  spinners  of  angola 
and  wool  yarns  in  the  home  market.  A  Bradford  firm  states  that  the  Belgian  yarns  they  bought 
were  cheaper  than  the  Bradford  firms  could  spin,  but  they  found  that  the  Belgian  yarns  were  much 
poorer  in  quality,  with  the  result  that  they  reverted  to  the  British-spun  yarn.  ,  Figures  with  regard 
to  the  dumping  of  yarn  are  given  (see  "  Changed  Conditions  of  the  British  Industry  ").  The 
importation  of  corded  yarns  from  Belgium  is  said  to  render  it  unsafe  for  British  firms  to  make 
to  stock.  Belgium  sends  special  mule-spun  yarns  into  this  country  which  competes  with  the 
productions  of  British  firms  and  which  they  cannot  make  ;  the  Belgian  yarn  is  cheaper  but 
inferior  in  quality.  Belgium  also  sends  low  woollen  black  yarns  3d.  to  4d.  cheaper  than  anything 
that  can  be  produced  here. 

Low-priced  overcoatings  from  Belgium  compete  seriously  with  the  Yorkshire  shoddy  makers. 
Amongst  other  importations  from  Belgium  special  mention  is  made  of  vesting  cloths  produced 
by  labour  which  is  paid  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  "  Dumping  "  is 
complained  of  in  regard  to  cloth  for  suitings,  mantles  and  overcoatings,  also  cheap  vicunas  and 
SoTne  instances  are  given  of  the  transference  of  British  firms  to  Belgium. 


The  Belgians  have  a  more  scientific  manner  of  wool  scouring  than  we  have  in  this   country 
and  British  attempts  to  imitate  this  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 


Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND. 


It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Swiss  tariff  has  injured  our  export  trade  in  woollen  yarn 
iincl  competition  becomes  keener  every  year  owing  to  the  building  of  new  mills  and  the  tariff  policy 
which  benefits  home  production.  Loss  of  trade  has  been  experienced  not  only  in  regard  to  yarns 


Summary 

but  in  every  class  of  goods.     Switzerland  was,  for  example,  a  large  importer  of  Hudderefield  goods.  1405 

This  branch  of  trade  has  declined,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  new  tariff  will  further  prejudice  trade 
with  this  country, 

ITALY. 

The  Italians  used  to  buy  their  yarns  from  this  country.  They  now  spin  their  own  and  get  Italy. 
large  weights  in  tops  from  us.  The  Italian  tweed  trade  has  also  developed  considerably.  The 
Italian  tweeds  are  similar  to  the  Huddersfield  goods,  but  not  so  good.'  They  would  not  compete 
successfully  in  the  English  market,  but  the  Italians  compete  with  British  manufacturers  in  other 
markets.  The  Italian  development  has  gone  on  pari  passu  .with  the  growth  of  their  tariff  policy, 
and  the  Italian  duties  have  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  several  branches  of  English  trade. 
The  Yeadon  district  formerly  did  a  large  trade  with  Italy;  that  has  now  completely  gone.  Italian 
competition  in  the  British,  market  has  also  made  itself  felt.  Dress  goods  are  said  to  be  imported 
below  British  cost.  Italian  cloths  compete  with  the  West  of  England.  Witnesses  complain 
that  the  success  of  Italian  competition  is  due  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  low  wages  and  long 
hours.  The  decline  of  our  trade  with  Italy  in  piece  cloths  is  said  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the 
Italian  tariff  as  to  their  progress  in  manufacture.  They  have  considerable  enterprise  also  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  and  mantling  industries.  They  can  send  cheap  rugs  here,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  which  is  said  to  be  only  one-third  of  the  British  cost.  Some  firms  complain  of  the  Italian 
Customs  Regulations. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  market  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  As  regards  woollens,  Great  Britain  now  Spain. 
does  a  much  smaller  trade  there.  The  duties  on  high-class  woollens  have  often  been  changed,  and  it 
is  said  that  our  trade  goes  up  and  down  with  the  changes.  There  was  formerly  a  large  trade  in 
worsted  coatings  and  serges,  but,  under  the  Spanish  tariff,  this  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
has  developed.  Very  little  trade  also,  it  is  said,  is  now  done  in  Bradford  dress  goods,  the  Spaniards 
making  for  themselves  under  a  very  high  duty.  The  result  of  these  various  changes  has  been 
that,  in  the  words  of  witnesses,  "  British  trade  has  been  driven  out  though  one  word  of  threat  by 
the  British  Government  would  have  turned  the  tide."  1407 

The  Portuguese  tariff  history  has  followed  on  the  general  lines  of  Continental  development.   Portugal. 
The  duties  on  Bradford  goods  are  said  to  be  practically  prohibitive,  and  there  is  an  increased  tariff 
on  Huddersfield  goods.     It  is  likely  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  trade  of  this  district. 

THE  NEAH  EAST. 

Some  witnesses  state  that  they  formerly  used  to  send  woollens  to  Greece,  and  now  do  no   Greece. 
trade  there. 

In  regard  to  Turkey,  British  manufacturers  say  that  they  hold  their  own  in  worsted  coat-  Turkey. 
ings  and  sergings,  but  the  competition  of  Germany  and  Belgium  has  become  keener.  The  follow- 
ing expresses  the  views  of  a  firm  of  merchants  on  the  advantages  of  German)'  and  Belgium  in 
Turkey : — •'  We  buy  50  per  cent,  more  goods  from  Germany  and  Belgium  than  English  goods  than 
we  did  ten  years  ago.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  cheapness  as  the  adaptability  of  the  German 
and  Belgian  manufacturers  to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  markets  where  they  ship  goods. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  follow  the  taste  of  the  Turkish  market,  and  they  make  exactly  what  is  1408 

wanted,  whether  in  design  or  texture.  Then,  there  is  another  important  matter,  they  have  due 
regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  markets,  and  they  give  trade  facilities,  as  regards  long  terms,  and  by 
selling  any  quantity  per  shade  or  design  at  the  same  price  as  for  large  quantities.  The  latter  is 
mi  important  factor  for  that  market.  In  addition  to  this,  now  and  then  they  have  an  excess  of 
production,  which  they  dump  on  the  Turkish  market  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  Another 
important  reason  is  that  the  foreign  manufacture!  is  more  pushing,  and  can  advertise  his  goods 
much  better  than  the  English  manufacturer,  by  using  agents  on  the  spot,  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  language,  and  also  the  ways  of  dealing." 

Keen  competition  is  now  experienced  from  the  Continent  in  the  Levant  trade,  and  the  testi-  The  Levant. 
iniiny  is  general  that  this  competition  is  likely  to  increase. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  dress  goods  to  Egypt.     Austria  and   Egypt. 
Italy,  it  is  said,  have  frequently  beaten  us  in  regard  to  woollen  cloth.     The  market,  however, 
"  is  scarcely  important  yet."     The  Egyptian  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  is  monopolised  by  Austria, 
this  trade  being  aided  by  a  rebate  on  cloth  importations  from  England. 


1409      Bulearia. 


The  new  Bulgarian  tariff  favours  Germany  and  Austria  at  the  expense  (if  Great    Britain, 
and  it  is  feared  that  when  it  comes  into  operation  Huddersfield  goods  will  be  shut  out. 


Russia. 
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RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  policy  has  been  most  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  that 
country.  Under  the  high  tariff  which  has  been  adopted,  British  manufacturers  have  been  induced 
to  set  up  mills,  and  they  now  compete  with  the  home  manufacturer.  This  applies  both  to  different 
branches  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade  and  to  alpaca  and  mohair.  Thus  one  firm  state  that 
they  find  it  impossible  to  compete  in  woollen  yarns  with  the  productions  of  British  firms  who  have 
emigrated  to  Russia.  High  duties,  cheaper  labour,  and  longer  working  hours  enable  the  manu- 
facturer in  Russia  to  undersell  the  British  competitor.  The  Bradford  trade  with  Russia 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  llus&o- Japanese  war,  and  the  labour  troubles  in 
Russia.  West  of  England  firms  state  that  they  used  to  send  tops  largely  to  Russia  . 
but  now  the  trade  has  entirely  ceased.  The  almost  prohibitory  effect  of  the  tariff,  combined 
with  the  cheap  labour  and  longer  hours  of  labour,  extends  to  other  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacturing  trade.  British  manufacturers  have  started  hosiery  and  knitting  yarn  mills 
mills  in  Russia.  Russia  now  makes  all  her  own  army  cloths  in  woollen  mills  erected  by  Yorkshm1- 
men,  but  some  war  orders  for  blankets  have  been  received  in  Yorkshire.  No  witnesses  anticipate 
any  material  change  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  policy.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the 
political  and  social  conditions  which  prevail  in  that  country  as  a  very  strong  reason  for 
maintaining  their  high  tariff  policy. 
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Sweden. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

Scandinavia  ^n  Scandinavian   countries  generally  the  establishment  of  factories  and  the  development 

of  a  tariff  policy  has  diminished  the  demand  for  English  worsted  yarns,  and  it  is  feared  that  this 
branch  of  trade  will  ultimately  be  entirely  destroyed.  Many  firms  also  complain  of  the  licein-c 
fees  exacted  from  commercial  travellers.  There  was  formerly  a  large  trade  with  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  worsted  coatings  and  sergings,  but  in  more  recent  years  native  industries  have  developed. 
The  tariff  policy  of  Sweden  has  already  been  detrimental  to  British  trade.  Yarns  arc  now  excluded. 
The  Norwegian  market  is  partially  closed  to  worsted  yarns,  and  Norway  generally  is  expected  to 
follow  the  tariff  policy  of  Sweden. 

This  market,  it  is  said,  is  gieatly  curtailed  for  the  yarn  trade,  because  the  inland  spinners  are 
able  to  supply  the  demand.  There  is  still  a  large  demand  for  hosiery  yarns,  but  it  is  only  a  <|iiestii>n 
of  time  when  the  Swedish  spinners  will  absorb  this  also.  Under  their  tariff  policy  spinning  mills 
are  being  erected,  and  they  are  ceasing  to  import  our  carpet  yarns.  It  is,  therefore,  feared  that 
the  Swedish  policy  will  ultimately  exclude  the  British  yarn  trade  altogether.  While  this  native 
development  has  been  going  on,  competition  from  Germany  has  also  increased.  The  general  view 
is  that  no  increase  of  trade  with  Sweden  can  be  looked  for. 

Denmark.  Witnesses  state  that  there  is  a  little  business  done  with  Denmark    in   worsted'  yarns.     The' 

trade  has  been  injured  by  the  Danish  tariff,  and  also  by  German  competition.  The  export  of 
Bradford  goods  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  Here,  again,  complaint  is  made  of  the  heavy  license 
fees  exacted  for  commercial  travellers. 
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American 

Woollen 

Combination. 


UNITED  STATES. 

All  witnesses  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  and  far-reaching  effects  of  the  changes  in  the 
United  States  policy  on  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  lower  grades  of  cloth  the  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  so  improved  in  men's  goods  that  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  now  compete  with  them, 
even  supposing  the  old  scale  of  American  duties  were  restored.  In  carrying  out  their  national  aims 
and  in  competition  with  British  manufacturers  the  Americans  have  many  advantages.  The  high  ra  i  e 
nf  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  works  both  ways.  ( )u  the  one  hand,  it  tends  to  raise  their  cost  of 
production  above  the  British,  the  difference  in  wages  not  being  entirely  compensated  for  by 
increased  efficiency  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  attracts  to  America  some  of  the  most  competent  artisans 
of  this  country.  They  do  not  yet  export  woollens  and  worsteds  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
there  is  a  general  impression  among  witnesses  that  the)'  will  soon  be  able  to  do  so  :  - 

"  America  does  not  yet  export  any  of  her  manufactures  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  but 
with  the  outrageous  tariff  by  which  her  manufacturers  arc  protected,  who  can  prophesy  that  they 
will  not  soon  invade  this  country  ?  There  is  a  huge  syndicate  in  the  United  States,  called  the 


Summary 


American  Woollen  Company,  controlling  60  per  cent,  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  mills  of  that  country. 
Lot  no  man  deceive  himself  with  tr  -  ^  - 
for  she  is  exporting  large  quantities 


Let  no  man  deceive  himself  with  the  thought  that  America  will  never  be  able  to  export  textiles, 

antities  of  cotton  goods  to  Turkey  and   to  China  at  this  moment." 
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Anticipated 
Dumping 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  British  market  will  be  seriously  disturbed  by  the  dumping  of  surplus 
goods.  The  Americans  have  aimed  consistently  in  recent  years  at  the  development  of  all  branches 
of  (In1  woollen  industry,  and  their  tariff  system  differs  from  that  of  other  countries  in  that  it  is  an 
all-round  protective  tariff.  Unlike  other  countries  they  impose  a  duty,  not  only  on  manufactures, 
but  on  raw  wool  and  on  tops.  The  character  of  the  American  amalgamation  is  described 
by  one  witness  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — "  The  American  Woollen  Company  have  amal- 
gamated 49  woollen  concerns,  and  have  become  a  very  controlling  power  in  the  American 
market.  They  claim  to  have  saved  very  considerably  in  expenses,  more  particularly  in  selling 
expenses,  and  they  hold  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  they  strongly  advocate  the  amalgamation 
of  companies  there.  They  set  a  particular  mill  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  supplying  certain 
markets,  and,  of  course,  they  choose  the  mill  which  is  nearest  to  that  market  and  best  adapted  from 
its  machinery  to  the  making  of  the  particular  classes  of  goods,  and,  no  doubt,  by  concentrating 
their  energies  on  a  small  number  of  classes,  they  are  able  very  much  to  decrease  the  cost.  In 
our  trade,  for  instance,  one  of  our  great  costs  is  that  our  customers  now  demand  such  short  lengths 
of  each  style  of  pattern,  and  as  you  decrease  the  length  of  the  warp  put  in  the  loom,  you  very  much 
increase  the  cost,  and  you  greatly  decrease  your  output,  which  is  simply  another  way  of  increasing 
cost.  They  will  save  a  great  deal  in  carrying  stock,  having  one  mill  doing  only  one  thing.  They 
carry  no  yarn  stock  practically  in  America  at  all.  Under  their  system  they  get  orders  in  such 
quantifies  that  they  can  make  practically  the  quantity  of  yarn  required,  and  they  do  not  carry  yarn 
stocks  as  we  do.  A  Scottish  tweed  manufacturer,  in  a  large  way  of  business,  must  always  carry 
from  e 20,000  to  £30,000  of  yarn  stock. 

"  Determined  to  obtain  wool  which  they  require  at  all  costs,  it  is  said  that  they  to  a  large  extent 
dominate  the  London  wool  sales,  but,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  obtained  by  trie  above 
met  hods,  the  American  duty  on  wool  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses,  detrimental.  In 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans  secure  their  wool  some  witnesses  urge  that  their 
tariff  on  partly  manufactured  goods  enables  American  spinners  to  buy  Scotch  black-faced  wool  at 
a  price  we  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Before  this  tariff  the  firm  giving  evidence  bought  £7,000  a  year  ; 
List  year  (1903)  they  bought  none,  the  whole  of  the  wool  being  taken  by  American  spinners." 

A  notable  illustration  of  American  ingenuity  in  framing  a  tariff  is  the  duty  on  cases  : — 
:  After  the  Dingley  tariff  came  into  operation,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  weight 
duty  should  be  paid  upon  cases  ;  the  Courts  decided  that  it  should.  A  smart  American,  who  was 
a  case  maker,  got  an  Act  passed  rapidly  through  their  Legislature  freeing  from  duty  all  the  American 
made  cases.  That  man  now  sends  over  to  this  country  cases  made  in  America,  any  size  that  you 
like  to  order,  and  although  more  money  is  paid  for  them,  yet  English  merchants  and  manufacturers 
can  save,  for  they  get  in  duty  free.  The  effect  on  case  makers  in  Huddersfield  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  years  since  I  saw  an  empty  packing  case  in  the  streets  of  Huddersfield, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  packing  case  maker.  I  am  informed  that  there  used  to  be  20  firms  engaged  in 
case-making  some  years  ago," 

The  development  of  the  United  States  woollen  and  worsted  industry  has  been  greatly  assisted   British    Labour 
bv   British  capital.      Many  British  firms  well  known  in  the  business  world  as  being  exceedingly  •"I    Capital    in 
efficient  and  up-to-date  have  been  attracted,  and  their  factories  are  largely  manned  by  British    ".8.A. 
labour,  the  skill  of  the  foremen  being  particularly  noted  by  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission. 
The  Americans    depend    to    a    very    large    extent    on    English    designs.     In    tweeds    they    copy 
our   designs   and   materials,    and   are    successful   in   this   by   importing   designers   and   foremen 
from   the   British   woollen   districts.      To   such   an  extent   is  this   operating   on   British   designs 
that   many  firms  state  that  their  trade  with  the  United  States  is  now  practically  reduced  to 
a  trade  in  patterns.      As  soon  as  the  new  designs  are  prepared  the  Americans  order  samples  and 
then    manufacture  the  goods.     Scotch  fancy  goods,  imitated  by  the  Americans,    are   so   like   the 
originals     that     it    is    said     to    be    almost    impossible    to    distinguish     between    them.       But 
witnesses  point  out  that  the  Americans  "  are  now  cultivating  a  taste  of  their  own  behind  their  tariff 
walls."     Some  witnesses  attribute  great  importance  to  the  American  technical  schools,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  have  turned  out  superior  grades  of  workers  of  all  ranks. 

The  Americans   suffer,  however,  from   some  disadvantages  which  they  have  not  yet  over-   Climate 
come.     They  produce  their  own  alpaca  and  mohair  yarns  and  make  alpaca  linings  for  the  American 
market  in  competition  with  Bradford,  but  for  climatic  reasons  they  are  unable  at  present  to  manipulate 
alpaca  and  mohair  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  Yorkshire,  and  their  climate  is  a  disadvantage  in 
some  classes  of  woollen  fabrics.     One  particular  instance  of  this  is  in  the  American  cloth  that  • 
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competes  with  the  West  of  England,  which  is  said  to  be  not  so  well  finished  because  of  the  drynes" 
of  the  climate. 

Witnesses  are  agreed  that  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturers 
their  tariff  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Not  only  the  actual  scale  of  duties  but  the  classification, 
methods  of  levying  duties,  operate  against  this  country.  The  American  weight  duties  have  had 
a  particularly  severe  effect  on  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods. 

Evidence  as  to  the  loss  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  American  tariff  policy  comes  from  all 
sides.  The  following  are  among  the  individual  instances  given  of  lost  trade  : — One  firm  state  that 
their  trade  has  diminished  from  nearly  £40,000  a  year  with  one  firm  alone  to  £400  a  year  now. 
Another  state  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  decline  in  their  worsted  exports  to  the  United 
States :— "  1889-1891,  £93,549;  1899-1901,  £28,218."  Speaking  presumably  of  their  own 
trade,  a  firm  say  : — "  Export  trade  with  America  has  gone  down  to  practically  nil  ;  it  is  now 
only  open  for  a  few  special  novelties  or  special  classes  of  cloths  that  the  English  markets  and 
climates  are  specially  adapted  for,  which  they  cannot  get  in  their  own  country.  A  cloth  sold 
here  would  be  double  on  their  market,  which  gives  our  productions  no  chance  unless  they  are 
very  exceptional  in  design,  &c."  "  Since  the  McKinley  tariff  our  trade  to  America  has  fallen 
off  90  per  cent."  "  Prior  to  the  putting  on  of  heavy  tariffs  .  .  .  with  America  we  did 
£30,000  a  year  ;  this  is  now  reduced  to  about  £3,000  to  £4,000  a  year.  These  reductions  arc- 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  tariffs,  as  our  home  trade  has  in  the  same  time  increased." 

The  indirect  as  well  as  direct  effects  of  the  last  United  States  tariff  are  dwelt  upon.  Some 
worsted  coating  firms  were  practically  engaged  in  the  making  of  goods  for  America  when  the  last  tariff 
came  into  operation  ;  these  firms  were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  general  markets,  with  the  result 
that  firms  which  had  not  made  a  special  feature  of  the  American  trade,  suffered  greatly  in  price 
and  lack  of  employment  through  the  competition  of  these  other  firms,  who  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  particular  cause  to  enter  the  general  export  as  well  as  the  home  market.  The  United 
States  tariff,  therefore,  made  us  less  able  to  compete  in  neutral  markets,  because  there  was  less 
general  occupation  of  machinery.  The  following  are  other  illustrative  experiences  : — 

"  We  did  a  good  trade  in  the  United  States  at  40  to  50  per  cent,  duties  under  the  Wilson  tariff ; 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  we  have  had  to  close  up  our  place  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands. 
We  are  excluded,  the  lowest  duty  being  125  per  cent,  on  fine  goods  .  .  .  Take  goods  in  heavy 
makes  at  Is.  per  yard,  they  cost  3s.  per  yard  laid  down  in  New  York,  plus  carriage."  "  Since  the 
Dingley  Bill,  we  have  considered  it  as  waste  labour  to  attempt  to  do  any  business  except  with  our 
Colonies  and  Dependencies."  "  The  effect  of  the  United  States  tariff  was  that  semi-finished  goods 
alone  could  be  imported  to  be  dyed  and  finished  in  America." 

"  Our  foreign  trade  has  also  been  practically  stopped  now.  In  the  mill  part  of  our  business 
three-quarters  of  the  mill  was  run  by  the  China  trade  and  the  American  trade  from  1870  to  1897, 
when  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President  of  America.  The  American  Government  sent  repre- 
sentatives over  to  Bradford,  and  in  1885  I  was-foolish  enough  to  take  them  through  our  works  and 
describe  to  them  the  cost  of  the  spinning,  the  weaving,  the  carding,  the  combing,  and  what  not. 
These  American  gentlemen  have  sent  me  over  from  Washington  six  volumes  as  a  present  for  the 
valuable  information  I  gave  them  ;  after  two  years'  time  the  duty  was  raised  from  65  per  cent,  to 
115  per  cent,  on  our  goods.  Little  did  I  think  that  they  would  use  the  information  I  was  giving 
them  to  oust  us  out  of  the  American  market.  The  only  way  that  we  are  able  at  all  to  get  into 
the  American  market  now  is  to  make  our  goods  in  the  grey  and  get  in  touch  with  some  dyer  and 
finisher  in  America.  We  could  then  send  our  goods  out,  but  they  put  the  duty  on  the  grey  price, 
and  they  put  the  American  dye  and  finishing  to  it,  and  we  can  just  get  it  in  that  way,  because  we 
have  not  the  duty  to  pay  on  the  dyeing  and  on  the  finishing  of  the  article,  but  only  on  the  grey 
price." 

Witnesses  supply  much  evidence  of  the  diminution  of  trade  with  the  United  States.  "  We 
lost  our  good  account  in  New  York  through  the  McKinley  tariff."  "  Before  the  McKinley  tariff 
we  were  very  busy  on  American  orders  ;  since  this  we  have  done  very  little  business  with  America 
.  .  .  Our  Manchester  agent  writes  : — "  .  .  .  United  States  :  We  had  a  fair  trade  with  N.  &  W., 
J.  T.  B.,  and  other  similar  firms.  These  accounts  are  closed.'  Our  London  agent  writes  :  '  During 
the  experience  of  over  20  years  I  have  seen  the  United  States  trade  disappear  almost  to  vanishing 
point.  I  now  represent  two  Yorkshire  makers  who  were  in  that  trade  entirely,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  cater  for  London  and  country  trade.'  '  "  American  woollen  merchants,  who  at  one 
time  dealt  only  in  British  woollens,  are  now  doing  largely  in  domestic  goods,  and  almost  nothing 
in  British."  A  firm  of  merchants  adds  that  "  We  used  to  do  about  £100,000  per  annum  with  the 
United  States  ;  now  we  don't  do  £5,000.  The  Dingley  tariff  absolutely  killed  the  export  of  all  low 
medium  heavy  woollens."  Bradford  woollen  merchants  state  that  their  business  up  to  recent  years 
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one-third  of  what  it  was  in  former  years. 

"  Up  to  recent  years,  our  business  has  been  entirely  with  the  United  States,  but  now  our  • 
turnover  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  former  years  owing  to  the  extremely  high  tariffs 
imposed  by  the  McKinley  Bill.  Such  goods  as  we  are  now  able  to  send  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  from 
80  to  100  per  cent.,  and  the  goods  which  formerly  composed  the  bulk  of  our  business  are  now  entirely 
shut  out  owing  to  the  weight  duty  imposed.  The  bulk  of  these  goods  are  now  manufactured  in  the 
States  and  sold  at  prices  just  low  enough  to  debar  our  landing  the  same  or  similar  goods  at  a  price 
that  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  home-made  product,  the  duty  on  which  runs  as  high  as  140 
per  cent." 

"  Previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff  we  sent  200  pieces  of  woollens  and  worsted  weekly  to  New 
York  ;  last  year  we  sent  50  pieces  for  the  whole  year." 

The  following  figures  relate  to  the  trade  of  one  British  firm  with  the  United  States  in 
high-class  woollens  : — 

One  Firm's  Exports  of  IliyJi-Class  Woollens  to  the  (Jmted  States.  1422 

Total  Trade                           Goods  at                Duty  Paid  AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  YEAR. 

for  vears                                 Cost.                    on  same.  Goods.                    Duty. 

1892-3-4         ..          ..        £32,283         ..        £32,780         ..  £10,761         ..        £10,926 

1895-6-7         ..         ..          33,896         ..          17,988         ..  11,294         ..           6,996 

1898-9,  1900      ..         ..            6,484         ..            7,103         ..  2,160         ..            2.367 

1901-2-3         ..         ..            5,055         ..            5,475         ..  1,685         ..            1,825 

The  United  States  was  formerly  Huddersfield's  largest  foreign  market  for  worsteds,  but  Hudders- 
field designs  are  no\v  imitated  there  under  cover  of  the  tariff.  Huddersfield  exports  have  decreased 
to  about  one-third  of  what  they  formerly  were  since  the  United  States  tariff  came  into  force.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  Huddersfield  firms  that  goods  we  now  send  to  the  United  States,  classed  as"  Hudders- 
field goods,"  are  chiefly  Scotch  and  West  of  England  goods  packed  in  Huddersfield,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Consular  returns  are  deceptive  as  to  the  real  condition  of  Huddersfield  trade  with  America. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  witnesses  state  that  the  American  tariff  is  practically  prohibitive  as  against 
most  of  the  Huddersfield  export  trade.  The  effect  on  the  cheap  tweeds  of  Huddersfield  was 
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are  now  made  in  America  by  Huddersfield  men. 

"  Before  the  Dingley  tariff  was  passed,  I  was  buying  large  quantities  of  heavy  woollens  for 
the  United  States  trade.  In  principle,  they  adopted  the  same  policy  that  has  been  adopted  on 
the  Continent,  though  so  long  ago  that  we  had  forgotten  it.  They  adopted  heavy  specific  duties. 
That  absolutely  killed  my  trade  ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  send  a  traveller  or  a  pattern  out  afterwards. 
I  was  doing  £100.000  a  year  in  those  heavy  goods." 

Witnesses  assert  that  no  amount  of  technical  skill  or  anything  else  can  get  over  the  present 
United  States  tariff  : — "  As  a  merchant,  knowing  the  makes  both  of  the  Continent  and  the  West  of 
England,  I  assert  most  strongly,  that  as  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  the  Huddersfield  makers  are  quite 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  have  good  workpeople,  and  a  magnificent  supply  of  water,  and  water  that 
is  well  adapted  for  scouring  and  finishing  cloth.  The  trade  is  almost  hereditary  in  Huddersfield.  It 
goes  from  father  to  son  ;  they  seem  to  have  special  know  ledge  which  almost  descends.  Some 
persons  endeavour  to  trace  shortness  of  trade  to  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  I  say  that  our 
manufacturers  and  workpeople  are  the  cleverest  in  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing  in  the 

world.     They  have  gradually  lost  a  great  proportion  of  the  Continental  and  the  United  States  1424 

trade  through  tariffs,  and  through  nothing  else.  As  a  consequence,  the  town  is  less  in  population, 
and  instead  of  the  normal  increase  we  might  expect,  less  hands  are  employed  in  the  woollen  trade 
than  15  years  ago." 

"  One  of  the  disadvantages  that   we  suffer  from  especially  is,   that  foreign  countries  give    Copying   of   British 
sample  orders,  and  then,  under  cover  of  their  high  tariff,  imitate  the  goods  in  bulk.     As  an  example,   Designs. 
last  year  I  sent  out  a  new  line  of  goods  that  was  being  made  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  and  got 
them  introduced  in  America  in  the  proper  hands.     I  was  assured  there  would  be  a  large  trade  in 
those  goods  this  year,  and  I  made  preparations.     My  informants  were  absolutely  right.     Then- 
is  a  very  large  trade  in  these  goods,  but  the  goods  are  being  made  in  America,  and  one  cannot 
wonder  at  it,  as  they  have  over  100  per  cent,  to  protect  them,  and  they  are  made  by  Huddersfield 
men  there.     I  can  see  no  means  of  preventing  our  patterns  being  pirated  by  foreign  countries,  except 
by  inducing  those  countries  to  lower  their  tariff.     If  the  American  tariff  were  reduced  from  100 
to  50  per  cent.,  I  think  we  could  still  sell  many  goods.     Of  course,  we  pirate  each  other  for  that 
matter.     If  a  thing  is  made  in  Huddersfield  and  another  man  competes  with  him,  he  has  not  1 
or  120  per  cent,  to  work  on.     Huddersfield  sets  the  fashion  for  the  fine  worsted  suitings  and 
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trouserings,  and  often  in  the  overcoating  trade,  too.  They  copy  these  fine  textures  at  short  notice 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America  by  getting  samples.  They  are  not  as  good,  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  these  fine  goods  are  imitated  in  slightly  inferior  quality  and  sold  to  the  million,  which  spoils 
the  trade  in  the  fine  articles. 

In  regard  to  Bradford  it  is  said  that  the  last  tariff  in  its  effect  upon  dress  goods  attracted 
lany  British  manufacturers  and  dyers  and  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  weavers.  The  tariff, 
in  fact,  destroyed  the  Bradford  worsted  trade  in  the  United  States  and  many  works  were 
transferred.  There  is  a  "  transient  market  just  now  in  Bradford  dress  goods  owing  to  fashion,"  but 
Bradford  manufacturers  are  said  to  be  going  to  America  to  develop  this  bright  lustre  trade. 
The  McKinley  tariff  was  similarly  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  the  Halifax  trade.  The 
bulk  of  the  Keighley  dress  goods  exports  used  to  go  to  the  United  States,  but  that  branch  has  been 
destroyed.  In  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  district  the  changes  in  the  American  tariff  led  to  the 
closing  of  many  mills,  a  diminution  of  trade  from  which  the  district  never  recovered. 

"  Our  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  mills  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  who  were  formerly  engaged  in  making  men's  goods  for  the  American  trade.  We  have 
not  the  exact  figures,  but  we  believe  the  exports  to  America  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
are  now,  in  round  figures,  about  £3,000,000  per  annum  less  of  manufactured  cloth  than  formerly." 

• 

In  women's  dress  goods  a  firm  states  that  the  present  small  dimensions  of  their  trade  "  are 
only  retained  because  of  novel  designs,  which  the  American  cannot  get."  The  following  figures 
of  trade  are  given  : — "  Our  trade  with  the  United  States  up  till  the  McKinley  tariff  used  to  be  on 
an  average  £13,000  to  £15,000  per  annum  ;  after  that  it  almost  stopped,  and  since  the  last  increase 
was  put  on  (which  means  from  100  to  1 10  per  cent,  on  our  goods,  £50  per  cent:  ad  valorem  and  50 
cents  per  Ib.  weight),  our  trade  has  not  been  more  than  £700  to  £900  per  annum.  This  small  sum 
is  done  in  fancy  ladies'  costumes  in  novel  designs,  which  they  cannot  get  in  their  own  country." 

From  the  West  of  England  one  firm  states  that  the  Americans  now  buy  only  one-quarter 
or  one-fifth  of  the  cloths  they  formerly  sent.  Several  mills  which  worked  for  the  United  States 
have  been  closed  in  this  district ;  others,  however,  have  maintained  their  trade  because  it  is  a 
"  speciality  "  in  cloth.  Trowbridge  cloths  are  almost  entirely  excluded.  American  manufacturers 
copy  these  cloths  ;  they  are  not  so  good,  but  near  enough  in  imitation  to  destroy  the  trade. 

A  firm  of  Scotch  tweed  manufacturers  say  that  since  the  McKinley  tariff  they  have  done 
no  trade  at  all  with  the  United  States.  Another  firm  in  the  South  of  Scotland  said  that  prior  to 
the  McKinley  tariff  they  exported  £500,000  worth  a  year,  now  £50,000  would  cover  the  South  of 
Scotland  trade,  which  is  constantly  dwindling.  At  the  same  time  some  Scotch  goods,  it  is  said, 
stand  the  100  per  cent.  American  duties  because  they  are  "  fancies  and  novelties,"  and  that  the 
trade  would  increase  if  the  American  duties  were  lowered.  A  Scotch  house  with  a  Boston  branch 
states  that  they  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  buy  local-made  goods  to  sell  at  lower  prices 
in  America. 

The  general  view  appears  to  be  that  the  conditions  of  competition  as  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  are  unfair.  Manufacturers  state  that  United  States  manufacturers  cannot  really 
make  woollens  in  competition  with  England  under  a  reasonable  tariff,  that  "  they  cannot  touch  us  on 
equal  terms."  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  anticipate  any  material  alteration  in  the  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Great  institutions  have  grown  up,  thousands  of  workmen  are  employed,  and 
they  regard  it  as  extremely  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will  embark  on  any  policy  which 
is  likely  to  react  disastrously  on  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  woollen  industry  in  that 
country.  m  „ 
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AND    INDIA. 

NEUTRAL   MARKETS. 

Witnesses  state  that  Cuba  has  been  in  times  past  a  large  market  for  British  goods,  but  trade 
under  the  United  States  is  worse  than  it  was  under  Spanish  rule.  They  fear  that  the  reciprocal 
treaty  with  the  United  States  will  ruin  the  trade  altogether. 

Since  Honolulu  was  taken  by  the  United  States  our  trade  with  that  country  has  decreased. 
The  West  of  England  trade  in  particular  is  said  to  have  been  completely  stopped  by  the  United 
States  tariff. 

The  United  States  duties  are  also  said  to  have  killed  the  small  trade  we  formerly  had  with 
Ihc  Philippine-. 
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with  Nicaragua,  but  the  trade  is  small. 

Manufacturers  state  that  in  certain  branches  such  as  lastings  and  Serges  dc  Berrie  they    Mexico. 

are  entirely  shut  out  of  Mexico. 

South  America  is  still  an  important  market  for  Bradford  dress  goods  in  which  there  has  been  South  America. 
a  considerable  increase,  notwithstanding  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  tariff  policy  of  various 
States.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  the  South  American  trade  has  in  part  replaced  the  lost  markets  of 
the  Continent  and  United  States.  In  the  case  of  some  districts  the  South  American  market  is  the 
only  important  market  left  except  the  home  trade,  as,  for  example,  Yeadon  and  Guiseley,  the  trade  of 
which  was  severely  injured  by  the  raising  of  the  Continental  and  United  States  tariffs.  The  Hudders- 
field  trade  is  said  to  be  improving,  but  in  the  case  of  Leeds  strong  competition  is  experienced  from 
Franco  and  Germany.  Bradford  traders  complain  of  the  vexatious  classifications  of  the  South 
American  tariffs.  The  ready-made  clothing  trade  has  been  to  a  very  large  extent  lost,  partly  through 
the  tariff  policy  of  the  South  American  States,  partly  from  the  development  of  competing  native 
industries.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  relative  improvement  of  the  South  American  trade, 
British  trade  is  now  seriously  threatened  in  many  directions  by  the  competition  of  Continental 
countries.  French  and  German  competition  is  extending  all  along  the  line.  West  of  England 
makers  used  to  send  woollens  to  South  America,  but  now  find  they  can  do  no  trade  whatever.  Both 
in  South  and  Central  America,  Manchester  agents  state  that  they  have  lost  much  trade  in  recent 
years  There  is  keen  competition  from  the  Continent  in  woollen  cloth.  Germany  has  made  large 
inroads  on  the  trade  formerly  carried  on  in  vesting  cloths,  and  for  years  skilled  makers  say  they 
have  been  able  to  do  nothing  in  tweeds  and  serges,  while  the  blanket  trade  with  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  has  been  lost. 

Trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic  has  increased,  but  there  are  instances  of  total  loss.    Argentina. 
The  following  figures  illustrate  the  fluctuations  of  trade  of  one  firm,  which,  for  25  years,  has  had 
an  extensive  experience  in  trade  with  this  country  : — 
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Year  ending 
June  30. 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Carried  forward 


Sales. 


£      s. 

18,087  17 

17,661  11 

24,564  10 

7,363  15 

7,163  18 

5,847  10 


d. 

0 
6 
5 
3 
0 
4 


Year  ending  Sales. 

June  30.  £      s.     d. 
Brought  forward 

1900         3,064  11   11 

1901         791  10    2 

1902         1,719  17    0 

1903         nil 

1904  (June  30, 1903,  to  Feb.  16)  nil 


£86,265     1     7 


Sales  for  5  years  ending  June  30,  1898  . . 

1903  . , 


74,841     12       2 
11,423      9       5 
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These  fluctuations  of  trade  are  said  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  tariff — not  only  its  height, 
but  in  particular  its  classification.  "  Worsted  goods  go  in  three  classes — pure  wool,  goods  with 
over  15  per  cent,  cotton,  and  goods  with  over  60  per  cent,  of  cotton — the  latter  are  the  cheapest 
category,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  cotton  goods  are  for  the  poorer  population.  But  look  at 
the  working  of  it.  Our  manufacturers  produced  worsted  and  woollen  articles  with  62  per  cent, 
of  cotton,  which  only  an  expert  can  distinguish  from  pure  wool.  These  goods  cannot,  however, 
give  any  satisfaction  to  the  consumer,  and  the  consequence  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  diminution  of 
English-made  goods,  for,  by  adapting  ourselves  to  tariff  requirements,  the  quality  of  goods  has 
suffered."  The  effect  has  been  to  greatly  diminish  British  trade.  Tweed  manufacturers  formerly 
had  a  large  market  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  this  trade,  it  is  said,  has  been  captured  by 
Germans,  and  the  Argentine  market  is  flooded  by  German  goods.  The  advantages  which  the 
tariff  policy  of  foreign  countries  give  to  their  manufacturers,  combined  with  the  Argentine 
national  policy,  will,  it  is  feared,  seriously  diminish  and  ultimately  destroy  our  trade  in  this  part 
of  South  America. 

In  Brazil  the  import  duties  require  a  certain  weight  per  square  metre.     Manufacturers  com-   Braxll. 
plain  of  the  weight  duties  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  heavy  Customs  House  fines.    It  is  said  also  that 
British  trade  was  prejudicially  affected  by  the  treaty  which  formerly  existed  between  the  United 

and  Brazil.  A  large  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  used  to  be  done  with  Brazil.  This  is  now 
entirely  gone.  The  Brazilians  make  a  large  quantity  themselves,  and  the  little  that  is  left  is  said 
to  be  divided  between  Germany,  France  and  England. 
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Woollen  piece  goods  merchants  state  that  the  trade  with  Madagascar  has  been  almost  entirely 
lost  owing  to  French  tariffs  and  regulations. 

Eastern  markets  are  now  the  most  important  for  Bradford  dress  goods,  and  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  of  trade.  There  is  severe  competition  in  cheap  worsted  coatings.  As  to 
Japan,  the  moderate  duties,  it  is  said,  have  led  to  the  erection  of  woollen  and  worsted  mills  in  that 
country.  Notwithstanding  this  native  development,  however,  British  trade  is  increasing.  The 
testimony  of  manufacturers  is  unanimous  that  the  demand  from  Japan  during  the  war  was  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  the  revival  in  certain  branches  of  the  trade.  "  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Japanese  goods  we  are  making,"  says  one  firm,  "  we  should  not  be  running  three  days  a  week." 
In  the  Yeadon  trade  the  indirect  results  of  the  Japanese  war  demand  were  most  beneficial.  The 
Japanese  war  orders  have  kept  mills  employed  throughout  the  woollen  trade.  Some  manu- 
facturers state,  however,  that  while  the  Japanese  war  demand  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial,  in 
that  it  has  enabled  them  to  keep  their  works  running  when  the  normal  conditions  of  trade  would 
have  led  to  a  stoppage,  the  trade  has  not  been  intrinsically  verv  profitable.  Several  firms  state  they 
have  lost  trade  in  China  in  recent  years.  German  competition  is  said  to  be  increasing. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

Amongst  the  firms  giving  evidence  to  the  Commission  there  is  a  very  general  insistence  of 
thcimportanceof  the  Colonial  markets  in  view  of  the  curtailment  of  British  manufactures  of  fully- 
manufactured  goods  to  foreign  countries.  "  If  it  were  not  for  our  Colonial  trade,"  says  one  witness, 
"  our  works  would  not  be  running  three  days  a  week."  The  prohibitive  United  States  duties  have 
left  some  manufacturers  no  other  profitable  markets  than  those  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies." 
Many  firms  state  that  within  their  experience  home  and  Colonial  trade  has,  to  some  extent,  taken 
the  place  of  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  ;  they  have  been  driven  on  to  the  Colonial  markets  by  the 
loss  of  their  foreign  trade. 

The  Colonies  are  an  important  market  for  Bradford  dress  goods.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  trade  with  South  America,  the  Colonies  are  the  only  markets  to  which  the  Yeadon  goods 
are  now  shipped.  Similarly,  the  Colonies  buy  the  cheap  tweeds  of  Huddersfield,  the  export  to  foreign 
countries  of  such  goods  having  entirely  disappeared.  Keighley  manufacturers  of  dress  goods  now 
rely  on  the  Colonies  and  the  home  trade,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States.  Witnesses  from  the  West  of  England  do  not  take  so  favourable  a  view.  They  state  that 
there  is  at  present  no  great  demand  for  West  of  England  fine  cloths.  Some  goods,  however,  go  to 
Australia,  where  they  meet  with  competition  from  Germany  and  France.  The  opinion  is  that  the 
Colonial  trade  in  West  of  England  goods  will  increase  as  the  demand  for  finer  makes  develops  with 
the  growth  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies.  Scotch  witnesses  state  that  the  competition  they  have 
to  meet  with  in  the  Colonies  comes  from  the  Colonial  manufacturers  themselves.  There  is,  however, 
some  German  and  Austrian  competition  in  tweeds. 

The  Colonies  are  large  importers  of  knitting  yarns,  but  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are 
taking  up  this  branch  of  industry.  Fancy  yarn  spinners  say  they  now  have  a  better  chance  in  Canada, 
but  the  other  Colonies  are  not  users  of  their  class  of  yarns.  The  demand  for  saddlers'  serges  and  collar 
checks  in  Australia  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  this  branch  of  the  trade,  but  in  blankets, 
&c.,  manufacturers  suffer  from  the  tariffs  of  the  Australian  and  North  American  Colonies.  All 
witnesses  are  substantially  agreed  that  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  increasing,  although 
the  various  branches  of  trade  are  not  uniformly  affected.  There  is  foreign  competition  in  worsted 
goods  of  many  descriptions.  The  Colonial  tariffs  are  also  complained  of  by  worsted  spinners. 
Scotch  tweed  manufacturers  say  that  they  do  not  experience  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  ;  they 
have  a  good  trade  with  Canada,  none  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  have  recently  appointed 
an  agent  in  South  Africa.  A  firm,  giving  evidence  on  alpaca,  mohair  and  worsted  yarns,  state  that 
their  Colonial  trade  has  declined,  and  this  they  attribute  to  foreign  competition. 

The  general  feeling  is  summed  up  by  the  following  firm  : — "  We  do  not  fear  competition 
in  the  Colonies  in  high-class  woollens,  given  a  fair  field,  but  in  low  price  woollens  competition  is 
strong."  This  competition  in  low  priced  woollens  comes  chiefly  from  Germany  and  affects  many 
branr-hes  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  Colonial  trade,  nearly  all  the  firms  giving  evidence 
attach  great  importance  to  preferential  arrangements.  The  feeling  is  that  they  have  to  look  for 
the  growth  of  the  Colonial  trade  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  Continental  markets,  if  the 
woollen  and  worsted  industry  is  to  maintain  or  increase  its  present  proportions.  Witnesses  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  a  long  time  before  there  is  any  extensive  demand  for  the  high- 
-  goods  such  as  are  made  in  Huddersfield.  Many  references  are. made  to  the  erection  of  mills 
in  tin-  Colonies,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  some  anticipation  that  the  growth  of  the  native  industries 
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will  militate  against  the  securing  of  any  large  and  increasing  part  in  the  Colonial  trade.  One 
firm  state  that  they  "  find  Australia  and  New  Zealand  a  good  market  for  British  woollens,  not- 
withstanding the  developments  there."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  Colonies  are  said  to 
compete  against  us  in  rugs  in  the  London  market. 

Considerable  competition  has  been  felt  in  Canada,  but  that  has  been  checked  by  preference.   Cannd». 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  trade  in  worsted  coatings  has  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
Continental  goods,  such  as  low-class  woollens,  serges,  imitation  seal  skins,  <fec.,  are  shipped  by  English 
merchants  and  sold  in  Canada.     Berlin  and  rug  wools  have  been  imported  from  Germany. 

The  Canadians  have  made  considerable  increase  in  the  building  up  of  their  home  woollen  Canadian  Mills, 
industry,  and  some  of  their  products  are  well  spoken  of  by  witnesses  before  the  Commission.  One  firm 
state  that  they  have  bought  Canadian  tweeds  at  a  splendid  value  for  the  money,  as  compared  with  the 
Scotch.  Canada  is  said  to  be  rapidly  approaching  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lower 
grades  of  cloth.  But  some  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  Canadian  woollen  mills  are  badly 
managed  : — "  The  importance  of  the  woollen  industry  in  Canada  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  mills, 
which  are  making  the  great  outcry  in  Canada  to-day,  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  succeed  under  any 
tariff.  A  company  of  five  mills  has  shut  down  since  the  tariff.  They  were  not  very  well  managed, 
and  I  think  thev  had  ancient  machinery,  and  would  not  have  succeeded  even  had  they  20  per  cent, 
more  tariff.  The  shutting  down  of  these  mills  has  been  attributed  to  the  shoddy  cloth  which  is 
being  sent  to  Canada.  I  admit  there  has  been  some  very  inferior  cloth  sent  there,  but  there  is  equally 
inferior  and  worse  cloth  made  in  Canada  by  some  of  these  mills.  Canada  produces  blankets  and 
serges  of  good  quality." 

Some  firms  speak  with  admiration  of  the  Canadian  technical  schools,  which,  combined 
with  the  Canadian  tariff  policy,  are  agreed  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  developing  the  woollen 
industry. 

Canadian  market  was  quite  closed  to  woollen  and  worsted  yarn  spinners  until  the  adoption  Preference  and  Its 
of  a  preference.     It  is  now  said  to  be  an  increasing  business,  while  the  Canadian  importation  of   Effacts. 
foreign-made  goods  is  said  to  be  decreasing.      Preference  had  a  great  effect  upon  ths  export 
of  Bradford  dress  goods.     "  The  preference  given  to  us  by  Canada  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  our 
exports  of  worsted  and  woollen  goods  to  her  from  a  value  of  £799,000,  in  1897,  to  £1,482,000,  in 
1903  ;   that  is,  they  have  nearly  doubled."     Some  witnesses  say  that  the  increased  Bradford  trade 
is  not  due  to  preference,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  fashion  has  favoured  the  Bradford  production. 

"  Trade  with  Canada  has  increased  since  we  had  a  preferential  duty.  We  have  competed 
fairly  well  with  the  Americans  in  the  Canadian  market.  I  do  not  think  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
duty  on  clothes  in  Canada  under  the  1904  tariff  will  make  any  difference  for  the  better  class  of 
goods,  and  for  other  classes  scarcely  any.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  preferential  duty  has  only  kept 
some  articles  out.  Some,  which  are  made  in  Germany,  are  not  produced  in  our  district,  and  therefore 
the,  German  goods  will  come,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  tariff."  This  witness  adds  that  ho 
does  not  think  the  preference  is  the  reason  why  he  has  exported  more  to  Canada  than  in  other 
years,  but  the  class  of  goods  in  fashion,  not  being  produced  in  Canada  so  much,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  export  more  of  that  class. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  Colne  Valley  trade  with  Canada  since  the  preference  : — 
"  We  have  found  a  considerable  benefit  either  from  the  preferential  trade  with  Canada,  or 
the  improved  state  of  trade  in  that  country.  .  .  Our  principal  market  abroad,  I  think, 
is  Canada.  It  has  a  climate  where  they  wear  the  class  of  goods  we  make,  namely,  tweeds,  which  are 
not  fitted  for  hot  countries." 

Huddersfield  fine  trade  has  not  increased  much,  but  is  likely  to  do  so  with  the  increase  of 
Canadian  prosperity.  The  purchases  of  bright  dress  goods  from  Keighley  have  increased  under 
preference,  and  under  preference  Canada  is  said  to  be  an  important  market  for  Scotch  goods. 
Canadian  buyers  make  a  point  of  considering  Hawick  goods  with  interest,  which  they  did  not 
before.  The  Scotch  fancy  vesting  trade  has  grown  since  preference.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  German  competition  in  this  branch. 

The  Canadian  duty  on  ready-made  clothing  has  restricted  Yorkshire  trade,  and  the 
Canadian  tariff  affects  the  trade  in  British  coloured  goods.  Certain  worsted  yarns  for  cloth  making 
enter  free ;  in  hosiery  and  knitting  yarns  we  can  compete  in  the  small  import  trade  of  Canada,  but 
not  with  the  Canadian  yarn  spinners.  The  effect  of  the  surtax  on  German  hosiery  and  knitting 
yarns  has  been  to  increase  British  trade. 

There  is  a  general  anticipation  in  the  minds  of  witnesses  and  firms  giving  evidence  that  the   Fut"re 
Canadian  tariff  will  follow  the  course  of  Continental  and  other  foreign  tariffs  unless  preferential  Bnce 

arrangements  are  speedily  made.     Canadian  manufacturers  desire  increased  duties,  and  the  present 
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one-sided  preference  is  said  to  have  injured  the  Canadian  woollen  industry.  The  new  Canadian 
tariff  has  injured  some  class  of  British  trade ;  thus  a  Huddersfield  firm  states  that  the  new  duties 
will  knock  out  £7,000  worth  of  their  goods.  It  is  also  said  that  this  tariff  will  enable  Canadian 
makers  to  produce  fine  goods  formerly  brought  in  short  lengths  from  London,  Glasgow  and 
Huddersfield. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  British  worsted  yarns  with  Newfoundland,  notwithstanding 
the  import  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  there  is  no  competing  industry. 
In  the  case  of  ready-made  clothing,  however,  the  contrary  effect  has  been  experienced.  It  was 
formerly  a  large  market  for  British  goods,  but  now,  owing  to  the  tariff,  Newfoundland  makes  her  own 
ready-made  clothing. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  the  improvement  in  the  sugar  industry  has  led  to  an  increase 
in  British  exports  of  ready-made  clothing,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  said 
to  have  declined.  In  the  French  West  Indies,  trade  with  Manchester  agents  has  entirely  ceased. 

In  New  South  Wales  good  Colonial  tweeds  are  made.  British  rug  and  dressing-gown  cl(  th 
manufacturers  report  that  there  are  a  few  Australian  factiories  following  upon  their  lines. 

"  In  New  Zealand  those  of  the  mills  which  have  been  started  by  Scotchmen,  and  are  still  run  by 
Scotchmen,  make  good  articles,  and  do  an  excellent  trade  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Australia,  but 
these  markets  require  a  larger  variety  of  goods  than  can  be  made  by  a  few  manufacturers,  and  the 
whole  trade  is  not  of  such  dimensions  as  to  warrant  other  factories  being  started,  so  that  there  is 
still,  both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  considerable  market  for  British-made  woollen  goods, 
and  perhaps  even  a  larger  market  for  ready-made  clothing  made  from  home  produce  woollen  goods 
and  made  up  in  home  clothing  factories."  As  the  seasons  are  reversed  in  the  case  of  Australia, 
the  Scotch  trade  is  said  to  be  small,  but  it  is  an  improving  trade  though  interfered  with  by  the 
drought.  The  West  of  England  has  a  trade  with  Australia,  but  suffers  from  the  competition  of 
Germany  and  France.  Germany  competes,  in  dress  goods  ;  the  Germans  manage  to  obtain  an 
advantage  by  dealing  direct  with  the  draper.  The  Bradford  trade  in  dress  goods  with  Australia  was 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  drought.  The  present  demand  for  Huddersfield  goods  is  said  to  be 
about  up  to  the  average  though  affected  by  the  drought.  The  Australian  surtax  on  ready-made 
clothing  interferes  considerably  with  the  Yorkshire  trade.  Manufacturers  state  that  the 
Australian  5  per  cent,  duty  on  worsted  yarns  does  not  keep  out  their  goods,  but  knitting  yarns  are 
imported  from  Germany  into  Australia  and  interfere  with  English  trade.  Some  firms  complain  of 
the  Australian  protective  duties  in  linings  and  mohairs.  Witnesses  are  favourable  to  mutual 
preferential  arrangements  with  Australasia ;  they  consider  the  development  of  the  Australian 
States  have  greatly  benefited  the  English  yarn  manufacturers  by  maintaining  the  wool  supplies. 
The  opening  up  of  a  direct  wool  trade  between  Australia  and  the  Continent  has  had  an 
important  effect  upon  trade  conditions  in  Australia. 

The  New  Zealand  tariff  is  said  to  exclude  British  worsted  yarns,  and  hosiery  yarns  are  now 
made  there.  The  New  Zealand  mills,  in  fact,  are  stated  by  witnesses  to  be  working  profitably. 
New  Zealand  is  able  to  make  "  good  Colonial,  tweeds."  The  surtax  on  ready-made  clothing  is  said 
to  stop  the  Yorkshire  trade. 

South  Africa  is  an  important  source  for  the  supply  both  of  wool  and  mohair.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  South  African  supplies  of  mohair  is  noted,  the  mohair  wool  being  now  brought  nearly  up 
to  the  Turkish.  There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  a  good  chance  of  a  gradually  increased  wool 
production  in  South  Africa.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  direct  wool  sales  from  South  Africa 
to  the  Continent,  and  a  decrease  to  Bradford  and  London  : — 


1904 
1903 
1902 


South  African  Wool  (in  Bales). 

Total  Direct  to 

Production.  Continent. 

201,000  . .  142,000 

234,000  . .  148,000 

234,000  . .  133,000 


To  London  and 

Bradford. 

59,000 

86,000 

101,000 


South  Africa  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  market  left  for  British  ready-made  clothing,  but  the 
sale  of  Government  stores  after  the  war  caused  great  depression,  and  the  market  is  reported  to  be 
for  the  time  "  dead."  Much  ready-made  clothing  is  also  imported  into  South  Africa  from  Australia. 
There  is  not  much  sale  as  yet  of  Scotch  goods  in  South  Africa,  but  it  is  an  improving  market. 
During  the  war  there  were  large  purchases  of  khaki  from  the  Huddersfield  district,  and 
the  trade  has  been  depressed  since.  The  market  was  overstocked  by  the  war,  but  the  demand  is 
beginning  again.  It  has,  therefore,  been  a  very  bad  time  for  testing  the  Value  of  preference.  There 
neral  opinion  that  preference,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  beneficial  but  does  not  give  enough. 


In  the  case  of  India,  Continental  low,  cheap  woollen  goods  are  said  to  have  supplanted  India. 
the  better  English  goods,  but  there  is  not  the  same  competition  in  finer  wools  and  worsteds. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  plain  woollen  piece  goods  is  said  to  be  now  done  by  the  Germans,  and  our 
trade  in  Spanish  stripes  has  entirely  gone.  The  Germans  have  also  secured  a  large  trade  in  shawls 
with  Rangoon,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  There  is,  however,  a  small  trade  with  the  Yeadon  district, 
and  small  quantities  of  West  of  England  cloths  go  to  India. 
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SECTION  VI.— CHANGED  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 
THE  EXPORT,  IMPORT  AND  HOME  TRADES. 

Reviewing  all  the  branches  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  and  the  markets  in  which  Restriction  of  the  1446 
British  products  have  hitherto  been  disposed  of,  witnesses  point  out  that  the  conditions  upon  which  Export  Trade. 
the  industry  is  now  carried  on  have  been  completely  changed  within  their  experience.  While  the 
export  trade  does  not  occupy  the  predominant  place  in  the  trade  as  a  whole  which  it  occupies  in  the 
cotton  industry,  it  is  of  such  importance  that  any  serious  restriction  at  once  alters  the  conditions 
throughout  the  industry.  Great  Britain  has  lost  one  branch  of  trade  after  another  until  there  is  now 
practically  no  foreign  market  in  which  the  firms  who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Commission 
feel  themselves  secure.  They  are  substantially  agreed  that  this  absolute  restriction'by  means  of 
tariffs  of  their  foreign  trade  was  the  first  disturbing  influence  they  felt.  The  alteration  of  conditions 
which  was  the  outcome  of  this  restriction  was  then  intensified  by  the  policy  of  foreign  States  in 
developing  their  own  industries.  Framing  their  tariffs  solely  in  their  own  interest,  and  Development  of 
with  a  view  of  establishing  means  for  the  employment  of  labour,  they  have  almost  without  Foreign  Industries. 
exception  adopted  duties  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  manufactures 
upon  which  they  are  imposed.  They  have  set  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  acquire  a  capacity 
for  producing  more  finished  articles,  and  in  its  reaction  upon  the  British  industry,  the  policy  of  foreign 
States  has  thus  caused  a  complete  reversal  of  the  bases  upon  which  British  policy  was  established. 
In  the  view  of  witnesses,  the  aim  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  present  policy  and  methods  were 
adopted,  was  to  import  raw  materials  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  send  the  manufactured  product 
to  foreign  countries.  The  opinion  is  unanimous  that  these  conditions  no  longer  hold.  Semi-manu- 
factured exports  are  taking  the  place  of  finished  goods,  yarns  taking  the  place  of  piece  goods,  tops 
taking  the  place  of  yarns,  and  there  is  a  gradual  but  marked  tendency  for  the  raw  material  to  take 
tlu-  place  of  manufactured  goods. 

Thus,  "  in  every  direction  we  have  seen  people  throwing  out  looms,  stopping  their  weaving,  and  LOSS  to  Labour. 
going  into  spinning  instead.  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  employer,  who  probably  makes  as  much 
profit  on  his  spinning  as  he  did  on  his  weaving,  but  it  is  not  as  good  for  the  workpeople.  Germany  pro- 
duces a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  herself,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  grown  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  The  Germans  also  buy  wool  largely  in  Australia,  in  South  America,  and  at  the  London 
sales.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  able  to  fully  develop  the  production  of  the  yarns 
they  require.  We  had  a  very  long  start.  They  are  getting  nearer  to  the  raw  material  every  year." 

The  policy  of  development  of  foreign  countries  has  had  a  further  effect  upon  the  organisation   Effect  upon  the 
of  the  British  industry.     Forced  by  the  restriction  of  the  export  of  finished  goods  to  find  a  market   Home  Trade. 
for  those  products  elsewhere,  competition  in  the  home  trade  has  been  greatly  extended  and  the  1448 

old  lines  of  separation  between  district  and  district,  and  branch  and  branch,  have  been  to  a  very 
large  extent  broken  down.     But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  reviewed  by  witnesses  the 
capacity  for  production  acquired  by  foreign  States  was  not  to  any  great  extent  in  excess  of  their 
own  home  demand.     The  result  was  that  although  British  manufacturers  lost  their  foreign  trade, 
and  had  the  character  of  that  which  remained  considerably  altered,  they  were  able  to  rely  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  home  trade.     But  in  recent  years  not  only  have  foreign  countries  acquired 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry,  except  those  for  which  they  are  absolutely 
unfitted  by  natural  conditions,  but  the  policy  under  which  they  have  acquired  this  industry  give- 
them  special  facilities  in  the  capture  of  the  plain  trade,  in  which  making  to  stock  is  possible  when 
the  greatest  economy  of  production  can  be  effected,  so  that  now  a  very  large  area  of  the  woollen 
and  worsted  industry  is  subjected  to  constant  disturbance  through  the  importations  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions below  British  cost.     Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  vew  of  many  witnesses,  the  British  industry   Foreign 
reached  its  present  proportions  under  conditions  in  which,  if  they  had  not  an  absolute  monopoly.   Importations. 
at   any   rate   they  were  overwhelmingly   predominant   in  the  markets  of  the  world,   the   foreign 
trude  of  British  manufacturers  is  being  gradually  reduced  to  a  trade  in  special  lines  and  fancies 
and  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials.     The  profits  of  the  home  trade  have  diminished  by 
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Fashion. 
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Increased  Domestic  increased  competition  amongst  themselves  and  by  foreign  importations.  The  home  trade,  therefore, 
Competition  and  nas  tended  to  become  more  insecure  during  recent  years.  This  state  of  insecurity  makes  it  more  and 
Insecurity.  more  difficult  to  get  new  capital  into  the  trade,  to  build  new  mills,  or  to  maintain  in  the  proper 

stage  of  efficiency  those  that  already  exist. 

In  the  trade  in  heavy  woollens,  there  has  been  a  very  general  change  from  export  to  home 
trade.  Spinners  of  fancy  and  mohair  yarns  say  that  they  were  formerly  manufacturers  on  a  large 
scale  as  well  as  spinners,  but  mainly  owing  to  tariffs  they  have  been  obliged  to  drop  the  manu- 
facturing branch  entirely.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  get  nearer 
to  the  raw  material.  Different  countries  are  at  different  stages,  but  the  same  tendency  may  be  seen 
in  our  trade  everywhere.  Witnesses  and  firms  giving  information  to  the  Commission  almost  without 
exception  regard  the  future  of  the  industry  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  with  the  greatest 
anxiety. 

Substitutes.  The  woollen  and  worsted  trade  has  also  suffered  from  the  importation  of  foreign   manufactures 

which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  the  better  British  makes.  Some  firms,  complaining  of  these 
importations,  state  there  is  no  doubt,  in  their  opinion,  the  purchaser  gets  good  value  for  his  money, 
and  that  the  goods  imported  last  as  long  as  the  purchaser  requires.  The  woollen  industry  has 
further  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  invaded  by  the  cotton  substitutes  made  in  Lancashire.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  development  of  the  flannelette  trade  in  Lancashire. 
Further  there  has  been  a  considerable  substitution  during  the  last  30  years  of  cheap  woollen  garments 
for  linen  and  cotton,  and  also  for  slop  manufactures  and  workmen's  garments,  so  that  the  Bradford 
and  other  districts  have  gained,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  the  expense  of  the  linen  and  cotton  trade. 

All  the  witnesses  point  out  the  importance  of  fashion  in  regard  to  the  woollen  industry.  Thus, 
change  of  fashion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  more  home  woollens  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
Present  fashion  favours  a  particular  class  of  foreign  yarn.  Fashion  is  particularly  important  in 
regard  to  the  fancy  trade.  "  So  long,"  sayg  one  witness,  "  as  we  are  the  recognised  pioneers  of 
fashion,  and  distinct  novelties  have  to  be  produced  twice  a  year,  foreigners  cannot  successfully 
invade  our  market."  It  is  said  that  the  purchase  of  French  dress  goods  is  now  diminishing,  owing 
to  the  favouring  of  Bradford  materials.  Fashion  has  also  been  answerable  for  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  tweeds.  It  has  increased  the  American  trade  in  bright  lustres.  Huddersfield  sets  the  fashion 
in  fine  worsted  suitings,  trouserings  and  overcoatings.  The  great  variety  which  the  Germans  have 
managed  to  secure  in  regard  to  colours  has  also  been  of  an  advantage  in  recent  times.  In  men's 
and  won  en'.j  wear  present  fashion  runs  on  fancy  tweeds.  Where  fashion  is  of  importance, 
importation  takes  place  into  foreign  countries  notwithstanding  the  duties.  The  United  States 
is  said  to  be  cultivating  a  taste  of  its  own  behind  the  tariff  walls. 

In  practically  all  the  cases  of  foreign  importations  enumerated  in  Section  XII.  complaint 
is  made  that  such  importations  take  place  from  time  to  time  below  British  cost,  and  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  such  cases  it  is  said  that  these  goods  are  sold  below  their  cost  of  production  in  the 
country  of  origin.  To  the  former  class  belong  cases  of  vesting  cloths  from  Belgium,  Germany  and 
France  ;  costume  cloths  from  the  same  countries,  flannels,  felts,  linings  and  many  other  pro- 
ductions. In  such  cases  manufacturers  not  infrequently  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  the  lower 
wages  and  the  longer  hours  of  labour  which  prevail  in  these  foreign  countries  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain,  which  makes  such  importations  possible.  But  instances  embracing  the  above-men- 
tioned products  and  many  others  also  fall  clearly  within  the  second  class  of  importations,  that  is, 
cases  in  which  the  selling  price  in  Great  Britain  is  lower  than  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the, 
country  of  origin. 

The  following  figures  are  given  with  regard  to  Belgian  yarn  : — "  A  large  quantity  of  Belgian 
yarn  is  imported,  the  bulk  of  which  is  sold  below  our  cost  price  to  our  own  customers.  We  have 
little  chance  to  test  fully  the  quality  imported  of  the  article  (yarn)  as  compared  with  our  own.  com- 
petition in  many  cases  being  out  of  the  question  altogether.  The  best  test  of  the  value  is  that, 
where  the  cost  of  producing  runs  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  Ib,  there  is  often  as  much  difference  between, 
the  two  values,  clearly  proving  that,  while  at  the  very  hardest  margin,  the  cost  of  production,  either 
to  a  Belgian  or  a  home  (woollen  yarn)  spinner,  could  not  run  to  less  than  2d.  per  Ib.,  the  imported 
article  is  offered  minus  cost  of  production."  The  difference  between  Belgian  prices  at  home  and 
in  Great  Britain  for  woollen  yarn  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  front  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  yarn. 

Bills  on  Yarn  |t   |s  a  matter  of  complaint  amongst  spinners  that  foreign  spinners  send  yarn  to  appointed 

Agents.  gents  in  this  country,  and  draw  bills  upon  them  for  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  yarn. 

These  yarns  are  turned  into  money  at  whatever  price  can  be  obtained, -and  very  generally  below 

any  price  that  would  be  considered  reasonable  in  this  country  or  the  country  of  origin.     This 

i]  to  c.-ni.-.'  great  disturbance  in  market  conditions. 


Dumping. 


Sales  below 
British  Cost. 


Sales  below  Cost 
In  the  Country  of 
Origin. 


Summary 


In  regard  to  cloth,  a  witness  describes  the  process  of  dumping  as  follows  : — 
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German  Cloth 


The  Case  of 
Mantle  Cloths 


"  The  German  manufacturers  send  a  lot  of  cloth  here  now  at  less  than  cost  price — more 
every  year.  One  of  the  biggest  German  manufacturers  told  me,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  *a'el  ln  Br'ta'n- 
kept  his  mills  running  at  the  expense  of  dumping  the  stuff  here.  Yes,  he  showed  me  the  cloth  and 
the  patterns,  and  he  told  me  he  gets  a  shilling  a  yard  more  for  the  same  cloth  in  Germany  than  he 
gets  in  London,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  the  English  nation  allowed  it.  He  is  one  of  the 
biggest  German  manufacturers,  employing  over  1,000  hands,  and  was  very  candid  about  it.  Tons 
and  tons  of  Continental  cloth  are  sent  over  here  which  compete  in  our  home  market,  more  especially 
with  the  medium  class  manufacturers,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  compelled  by  these  imports  to  compete 
and  imitate  our  finer  goods  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  going.  The  German  manufacturer  I  have 
spoken  of  gets  8s.  a  yard  for  his  special  cloth  in  Germany,  and  he  sells  it  in  London  at  7s.  a  yard, 
which  he  considers  his  cost ;  and  he  says  we  have  to  pay  his  working  expenses  out  of  what  he  sends 
here.  If  this  were  not  imported  it  would  mean  an  increased  volume  of  trade  for  our  woollen  trade, 
of  course.  If  we  could  only  put  10  per  cent,  on  his  cloth  it  would  prevent  his  sending  it  here." 

End-of-season  surpluses  of  dress  goods  are  constantly  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  have   Sales  of  Strauses, 
exactly  the  same  effect  as  dumping.     Serges  irom  Holland  and  Belgium,  linings,  beavers,  low  tweeds, 
are  frequently  mentioned  also  in  the  same  condition. 

No  case  presents  such  marked  features  as  dumping,  however,  as  the  mantle  trade.  Thus, 
practically,  one  firm  states : — "  Mantle  cloths  are  often  offered  in  London  by  German  houses  at  prices 
which  are  Is.  a  yard,  and  in  some  cases  16d.  a  yard  below  our  quotations.  On  one  occasion  we  offered 
to  buy  1,000  pieces,  but  were  informed  that  orders  were  not  taken  for  anything  like  that  number 
of  pieces."  Another  firm  states  : — "  We  have  now  given  up  trying  to  compete  in  this  class  of  trade, 
as  we  find  it  useless.  We  understand  from  our  London  agents  that  German  manufacturers 
periodically  send  over  a  quantity  of  goods  to  the  London  market  which,  are  supposed  to  be  their 
surplus  stock."  Another  witness  gives  an  instance  of  £10,000  worth  of  mantle  cloths  from  Ger- 
many held  by  a  local  agent  in  Glasgow  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  price  they  would  fetch.  Another 
instance  is  that,  in  1903,  70,000  mantles  were  dumped  on  the  London  market  from  Germany  with 
instructions  to  sell  at  20,  30  or  40  per  cent,  reduction  in  price.  The  witness  quoting  this  instance 
states  that  no  doubt  wages  and  hours  of  labour  were  a  factor  in  making  this  possible. 

The  following  paragraphs  may  also  be  quoted  : — "  We  experience  most  foreign  competition 
in  the  costume  cloths  (woollen)  ;  these  are  often  put  on  our  markets  at  less  than  our  cost  price. 
Those  imported  from  Germany  and  Holland  have  ruined  the  low-price  costume  cloth  trade." 
"  Mantle  and  costume  cloth  and  Venetian  cloths  are  imported  from  Germany,  Holland  and 
France  below  our  cost  price.  With  all  the  information  at  our  disposal,  and  judging  of  the  weights 
and  qualities  of  the  various  cloths,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  placed  on  the  market  under  cost 
price.  Longer  hours  are  worked  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  very  much 
lower.  This  also  applies  as  regards  France,  but  we  think  not  to  the  same  extent." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  witnesses  state  that  dumping  is  practically  impossible  at  present 
in  their  branches  of  trade ;  for  instance,  one  witness  states  that  dumping  can  hardly  take  place 
with  Scotch  tweeds,  because  they  are  of  a  fancy  character  and  continual  changes  of  fashion  are 
taking  place.  A  West  of  England  firm  states  that  they  do  not  think  that  dumping  has  l>:vn  seriously 
felt  in  their  branch. 
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The  casj  of 
Scotch  Tweeds. 


PROFITS. 

1  he  iH'vv  conditions  under  which  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  is  carried  on  have  had    Effect  of  New 
a  decisive  effect  upon  profits  in  the  various  branches  and  districts.     The  tendency  of  foivign    Conditions  upon 
competition  to  drive  exporters  into  the  home  trade  and  to  force  manufacturers  moiv  and  more    Profi's' 
into  the   production  of  semi-manufactured   instead   of  fully-manufactured  goods   has.    witn 
show,  greatly  diminished  opportunities  of  profitable  trade  :    while  increasing  foreign  importations 
iind  ill;    severe  restriction  of  foreign  markets  under  high  tariffs  have  ma;!.1  it   imposed;1  in    ni.m\ 
branches  to  secure  large  and  continuous  orders,  and  have  thus  iiiciva-':  u   bhe  cosl    oi    ^induction 
and    lessened    profits.     Witnesses   admit  that   in   some   cases    chanties   i>[    fashion    hav:>   decreased 
profits,  as  also  have  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  material,  but  they  speak  of  , 
or  less  transient  causes  for  which  manufacturers  are  prepared.     Almost   with    imamimu    they 
point  to  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign   importations   as  the   more   permanent  causes   of   thr   general 
tendency  towards  decreased  profits. 

The    following   statements    of    manufacturers   and    merchants    -liov,  »!' 

I'pilii-;  : — During  the  3o  years  of  which  one  witness  has  had  experience  of  the  trade,  the  tendency 
has,  he  says,  been  for  profits  to  decrease  steadily:    "People  who  were  in  the  busn  •''   30 
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Profits   Dependent 
upon  Large 
Orders. 


Continuous 
Running   and 
Profits. 
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Increased  General 
Prosperity  and 
Unrealised  Profits. 
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Profits  by 
Branches. 


Wool  Profits. 


years  ago  could,  in  a  general  way,  make  three  times  as  much  profit  on  every  pound  of  yarn  or  every 
yard  of  cloth  as  they  can  nowadays.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  mill  will  produce,  in  spinning, 
in  some'cases,  possibly  one-third  more  than  it  did  at  that  time."  A  wool  merchant  and  top  maker 
says,  "  Manufacturers  are  anxious  to  present  the  best  possible  front  they  can,  but  in  my  opinion 
a  great  many  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire  are  very  pressed  to  make  ends  meet  to-day  in  consequence 
of  the  unfair  competition  they  have  to  face."  "  Total  net  profits,"  says  a  manufacturer.  "  have 
diminished  within  the  last  10  years,  except  in  the  case  of  specialities.  .  .  ."  The  hand-knitting 
trade  "  has  gone  down  50  per  cent,  and  we  have  had  to  transfer  on  to  the  hosiery  trade."  "  The 
tendency  with  us,  as  I  suppose  in  most  other  trades,"  says  a  Yorkshire  spinner,  "is  towm 
increasing  competition  and  reduced  profits,  which  profits  might  be  made  up  in  the  aggregate  by  an 
increased  production." 

It  is,  indeed,  widely  stated  that  profits  now  depend  more  than  ever  upon  the  size  of  orders  : 
"  taking  a  large  order  you  work  for  a  smaller  margin  than  for  taking  orders  from  hand  to  mouth  "  ; 
and  it  is  upon  small  orders  that  British  manufacturers  are  being  more  and  more  driven  by  forei«n 
tariffs  and  foreign  importations  into  the  British  home  and  neutral  markets.  Speaking  of  German 
competition  with  British  cloths,  one  manufacturer  makes  the  following  statement  in  illustration 
of  his  difficulty  in  maintaining  profits,  as  compared  with  his  German  rivals  :— "  By  producing  a 
large  quantity,  they  (the  Germans)  can  export  here  cheaper  than  the  Trowbridge  manufacturer 
can  turn  the  cloth  out,  because  their  home  trade  is  protected  to  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
get  a  very  fair  profit  in  their  own  home  market.  By  producing  a  large  quantity  they  can  keep  their 
mills  running  full  time.  It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  as  to  whether  you  are  running 
full  time,  or  running  slack  partly — two-thirds  of  the  time.  In  working  full  time  the  cost  per  yard 
in  wages  and  standing  expenses,  such  as  foremen  and  driving  power,  and  rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 
works  out  to  about  lOJd.  per  yard  ;  but  if  you  cannot  run  your  mill  full  time,  you  have  the  same 
standing  expenses,  and  if  you  are  working,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  time,  it  is  costing  you  Is.  3d.  per 
yard  to  produce.  The  smaller  the  production  the  greater  the  cost.  I  am  speaking  of  ten  hours  a 
day.  If  they  work  the  20  hours  they  get  a  corresponding  advantage.  The  greater  the  number 
of  hours  the  cheaper  your  production  is.  The  German  manufacturer  who  runs  his  mill  full  time 
saves  all  that  per  yard,  because  he  is  running  full  time  ;  his  home  market  is  protected  to  him,  where 
he  gets  a  larger  profit,  and  therefore  all  the  surplus  that  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  in  his  own 
country  he  can  afford  to  dump  down  at  cost  price,  because  he  has  already  made  his  profit." 

Witnesses  point  out  that  the  increased  general  prosperity  of  this  country  and  other  countries 
formerly  supplied  by  British  manufacturers  should,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  greatly 
benefited  the  British  woollen  and  worsted  industry.  "  The  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
all  civilised  countries  during  the  last  30  years,  and  their  advance  in  general  prosperity,  coupled  with 
the  continuous  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication,  have  caused  a  steady  increase  in 
the  demand  for  our  productions.  This  increased  demand  which,  under  natural  conditions,  woulc 
have  brought  us  great  prosperity,  has  been  checked  on  all  sides  by  continually  rising  tariffs,  which 
are  intended  to,  and  which  do  often  largely,  shut  our  goods."  "  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,"  says 
another  firm  of  manufacturers,  "  that  a  business  that  increased  from  £850  in  1875  to  £7,500  in  11 
years  could  have  increased  by  £5,000  in  the  next  17  years,  making  £12,500  a  year,  whereas  it  has 
declined  to  £1,900.  Of  the  difference,  viz.,  £10,600,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  25  per  cent.,  or, 
say,  £2,600  a  year,  would  represent  the  loss  of  wages  at  our  works  alone.  Another  trade,  which 
amounted  to  over  £8,000  in  1866,  is  now  entirely  wiped  out  owing  to  the  American  duties." 

Speaking  generally  of  the  different  branches,  the  tendency  is  for  the  sale  of  the  raw  material 
to  be  more  profitable  than  the  sale  of  tops  and  yarn,  and  for  yarn  to  be  more  profitable  than  the 
finished  goods. 

A  wool  merchant  and  top  maker  says  that  the  present  tendency  to  export  raw  wool  in  place 
of  goods,  into  the  making  of  which  British  labour  enters,  has  personally  brought  him  profits,  but 
these  profits  in  wool  sales  to  Continental  manufacturers  and  also  in  the  sale  of  tops  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  British  yarn  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  finished  goods.  "  The  nearer 
the  article  is  finished  the  worse  it  is  to  sell  and  for  export  we  can  seldom  now  make  a  profit  on  the 
yarn  and  can  even  sell  the  raw  wool  for  export  better  than  we  can  the  yarn."  A  worsted  spinner 
and  manufacturer  carries  the  explanation  a  step  further  when  he  says:- — "A  fully  manufactured 
piece  gives  employment  in  combing,  spinning  and  manufacturing,  dyeing  and  finishing,  and  you 
get  a  profit  on  the  whole  five  operations  ;  you  give  employment  to  your  workpeople,  and  especially 
to  the  adult  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  on  yarn  you  only  get  one  or  two  profits  instead  of  five, 
and  you  give  employment  to  the  worst  paid  labour.  The  falling  off  in  fully  manufactured  goods 
is  from  a  value  of  20  millions  down  to  just  over  15  millions — that  is,  about  five  millions.  Yarn  is 
nbout  stationary,  and  the  great  increase  is  really  in  tops,  noils,  and"  waste.  .  .  .  Thus  our  trade 
has  shown  of  late  years  a  constant  tendency  to  change  from  the  manufacture  of  the  fully  finished 
articles  into  the  production  of  these  semi-manufactured  commodities.  In  every  direction  we  have 
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seen  people  throwing  out  looms,  stopping  their  weaving,  and  going  into  spinning  instead.     That  1461 

is  all  very  well  for  the  employer,  who  probably  makes  as  much  profit  on  his  spinning  as  he  did  on 
his  weaving,  but  it  is  not  as  good  for  the  workpeople." 

As  indicating  the  course  of  profits  in  the  yarn  trade,  it  is  pointed  out  that  during  the  last  yarn  Profits. 
.'50  years  over  sixty  yarn  spinners  have  failed  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  chiefly  because  of  the 
competition  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  A  spinner  says,  "  Foreign  yarn  importations  cause  long 
periods  of  depression  and  our  outlook  is  exceedingly  poor  if  this  is  allowed  to  continue."  A  firm 
who  formerly  dealt  largely  in  manufactured  cloths  ready  for  wear,  but  who  are  now  doing  instead 
a  large  yarn  and  top  trade,  report,  "  Our  total  net  profits  have  diminished  just  one-half.  In  other 
words,  we  just  make  the  same  amount  per  year  on  a  certain  capital  to-day,  that  we  used  to  make 
twenty  years  ago  on  half  the  capital."  In  the  case  of  those  classes  of  yarn  in  which  little  foreign 
competition  has  as  yet  been  met,  profits  are  said  to  have  been  "  fairly  well  maintained,"  but  "  the 
tendency  in  everything  is  in  the  direction  of  less  profits  ;  it  is  the  finished  piece  trade  that  has 
suffered  most."  "  Net  profits  in  our  trade  have  considerably  diminished,"  remarks  an  alpaca 
and  mohair  spinner  and  manufacturer,  "  Weaving  has  been  decidedly  less  remunerative  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  machinery  employed.  .  .  sometimes  we  have  a  boon,  but  these  boons 
have  been  fewer  of  late  years." 

German  importations  of  yarn  are  reported  to  "  leave  no  margin  on  profit  "  and  other  firms 
note  the  effect  of  this  German  yarn  competition  in  lessening  or  destroying  former  British  profits 
in  Colonial  and  neutral  markets.  "  We  used  formerly  to  experience  competition  from  Germany," 
says  a  firm  of  Bradford  spinners,  "  but  now  they  can  find  better  markets  in  the  Colonies  and 
abroad  ;  we  have  to  work  for  nothing  in  competition  with  one  another."  A  manufacturer  of  carpet 
yarns  says  that  the  trade  of  his  firm,  which  was  very  considerable  to  Continental  countries  about 
30  years  ago,  "  gradually  dwindled  down  every  year  since  then  in  volume,  until  about  three  years 
ago  it  became  unimportant  and  unremunerative."  On  the  other  hand,  a  fancy  yarn  manufacturer 
finds  the  Bradford  trade  to  be  healthier  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  enabling  "  men  who  really  under- 
stand their  trade  and  work  at  it  a  more  certain  and  steady  living." 

The  loss  of  trade  in  finished  goods  consequent  upon  foreign  competition  at  home  and  the  Indirect  Losses 
loss  of  export  trade  abroad  has  reacted  upon  the  profits  of  spinners.  In  fact,  spinners  report  that  their  of  Spinners. 
yarn  trade  with  British  cloth  manufactures  dwindles  as  foreign  cloths  are  imported  and  as  foreign 
tariffs  exclude  British  fully-finished  goods.  "  Established  at  the  present  works  the  last  20  years," 
says  a  firm  of  woollen  spinners.  "  we  had  a  good  connection  and  safe  business  with  happy  results 
in  the  first  ten  years'  trading,  our  customers  having  a  very  good  outlet  for  their  production  made 
from  our  class  of  yarn.  The  last  ten  years,  thanks  to  the  killing  tariffs  in  America,  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  our  customers  have  practically  ceased  buying  certain  yarns  and  left  us  nothing  but  a 
mere  shadow  of  their  former  business  with  us  in  export  goods.  W"e  cannot  keep  employed  fully  at 
any  price,  as  our  customers  are  minus  their  export  connection.  .  .  .  Ten  years  ago  our  turnover 
was  twice  what  it  has  been  during  the  past  year,  and  we  hive  been  fighting  against  heavy  odds 
practically  ever  since.  Further  the  '  below  cost '  trade  done  by  the  foreigner  here  has  a  most 
upsetting  effect  on  the  cost  value  of  our  production.  Business  is  lost  right  and  left  by  quoting  a 
reasonable  profit  on  cost  price.  .  .  .  Change  of  fashion  is  now  and  again  responsible  for  loss,  but 
that  is  allowed  for  in  a  more  or  less  speculative  business,  and  is  quite  apart  from  the  subject  now 
nder  discussion." 

In  finished  goods,  the  rise  in  Continental  and  United  States  tariffs  is  seen  to  have  had  a  most  p[ofits  ° "B  dg 
marked  effect  upon  profits.  "  We  were,"  says  one  firm,  "  all  thrown  on  to  the  home  trade,  but  there 
was  not  sufficient  trade  in  our  class  of  manufacture  to  keep  us  all  going.  We  ate  one  another  up  to 
the  extent  that  two  manufacturers  out  of  three  in  our  district  came  to  grief,  more  than  half  of  the  mills 
\vere  closed,  some  were  pulled  down,  some  are  standing  to  this  day,  but  have  never  been  runsince; 
others  have  been  turned  into  warehouses."  A  Guiseley  manufacturer  makes  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  effects  in  his  district  of  the  German,  Fronch.and  other  tariffs,  and  the  increasing  foreign  importa- 
tii'iis.  Twenty-five  mills  "  quite  modern  and  up-to-date"  were  stopped  in  consequence  of  these 
foreign  developments.  In  one  case,  the  shares  of  a  mill  bought  at  £50  per  share  not  only  became 
worthless,  but  the  holder  had  to  pay  £50  per  share  in  order  to' discharge  the  liabilities  in  connection 
with  the  mortgage;  and  other  similar  rases  of  depreciation  and  loss  are  quoted  in  the  evidence  of  this 
witness.  A  Leeds  merchant  attests  that  "  mills  that  have  cost  £30,000  or  £40,000  are  being  hawked 
about  in  Leeds  now  at  4s.  in  the  £.  Within  20  miles  of  Leeds,  I  should  think  you  could  buy  a  dozen 
of  them  if  you  wanted  that  have  cost  anything  up  to  £50,000  ;  you  could  buy  them  for  -Is.  in  the  £, 
You  cannot  raise  money.  If  the  manufacturer  wanted  to  increase  his  factory  to-day  and  went  to 
the  bank  and  asked  them  to  lend  him  money  they  would  laugh  at  him.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
raise  £1,000  on  a  £10,000  mill  in  the  open  market  if  you  wanted  to  raise  money  on  manufacturing 
premises.  That  is  not  prosperity."  If  you  were  to  make  a  comparison,  he  says,  now  between  the 
doth  trade  as  it  is  to-day,  and  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  French,  German,  Austrian,  American, 
and  Italian  markets  were  open,  nobody  could  imagine  the  difference. 
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General  State  of 
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Employment  in 
the  Huddersfield 
District. 


A  Huddersfield  manufacturer  declares  that  profits  have  diminished  in  relation  to  turnover, 
on  account  of  the  closing  of  foreign  markets  by  hostile  tariffs,  causing  inevitable  lowering  of  prices 
and  increased  home  competition.  A  Huddersfield  merchant  says  : — "  Profits  have  decreased,  and 
the  merchants  in  Huddersfield  are  much  fewer  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  and  those  fewer 
merchants  do  not  do  as  much  trade  as  the  larger  number  did  before."  "  In  Halifax  alone,"  says  a 
witness,  "  ten  worsted  manufacturers  have  had  to  stop  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  decline  of  profits." 
profits."  "  Profits,"  says  a  Bradford  manufacturer,  "  vary  very  much.  There  is  one  good  year 
for  five  bad.  If  one  manufacturer  makes  headway,  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is 
no  growth  or  expansion  in  general,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  Germany  or  America."  "  In  the  Brad- 
ford trade,"  says  another  firm,  "  we  have  to  work  with  a  certain  small  profit,  and  if  the  turnover 
is  not  there,  the  profit  is  nearly  eaten  up  by  expenses."  "  Bradford  alone,"  says  another  witness, 
"  used  to  send  £100,000  worth  of  worsted  coatings  per  month  to  the  United  States.  It  does  not  send 
more  than  £2,000  worth  per  month  now."  As  regards  the  Scotch  trade,  a  tweed  manufacturer 
declares,  "  We  used  to  enjoy  a  very  good  trade,  indeed,  up  to  1887  or  1888.  Since  that  time,  the 
fluctuations  have  been  all  downward  especially  in  profits.  Speaking  generally,  the  net  profits  with 
regard  to  turnover  have  diminished  very  much  indeed.  I  have  given  particulars  to  the  Secretary 
in  confidence."  Another  Scottish  firm  says.  "  We  could  make  good  profits  about  15  years  ago. 
It  is  now  difficult  to  make  even  a  bare  margin  of  profit,  and  some  years  impossible." 

The  tendency  of  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  importations  to  drive  one  branch  of  trade  on  to 
another  has  also,  of  course,  lessened  profits.  Thus,  manufacturers  of  men's  dress  goods  have  suffered 
in  profits  by  reason  of  the  diversion  to  their  trade  of  manufacturers  of  women's  dress  goods  who 
had  been  severely  hit  by  foreign  importations.  Again,  manufacturers  chiefly  engaged  in  the  home 
trade,  speak  of  much  lessened  profits  through  increased  foreign  tariffs  which  have  driven  export 
manufacturers  on  to  the  home  trade.  "  At  present,"  says  a  firm  of  manufacturers,  "  we  are  confined 
to  too  narrow  limits,  owing  to  high  foreign  tariffs,  and  competition  in  home  trade  is  so  great  no  profit 
can  be  made.  At  present,  we  only  get  eight  months  trade  out  of  the  twelve."  Much  the  same 
tendency  towards  diminished  profits  is  noticeable  in  other  branches  of  the  industry.  "  During 
the  past  30  years,"  says  a  firm  of  blanket  manufacturers.  "  one  half  of  the  firms  formerly  employed 
have,  dropped  out  of  existence."  A  firm  of  manufacturers  of  damasks,  tapestries,  &e.,  indicate  how 
their  "  once  prosperous  trade  was  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the  McKinley  tariff,"  and  speak  of  other 
manufacturers  in  their  class  of  goods  having  been  driven  from  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  profits  have  steadily  declined,  and  the  area  for  the  remunerative  investment 
of  capital  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  has  diminished,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  here 
and  there  individual  manufacturers  engaged  in  specialities,  or  with  exceptional  control  of  particular 
markets,  have  suffered  to  a  less  degree  than  others  from  the  normal  causes  influencing  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

The  experience  of  witnesses  as  to  the  state  of  employment  is  a  varied  one.  There  are 
makers  of  specialities,  such  as  certain  classes  of  yarn,  who  record  that  there  has  been  no  large 
amount  of  short  time  in  their  trade.  "  We  have  been  a  little  slack,  but  we  have  not  been  actually 
on  short  time  for  the  last  20  years."  On  the  other  hand,  the  wool  shortage  consequent  upon  the 
Australian  drought  caused  a  slackening  of  employment  in  the  combing  trade  and  other  branches, 
and  the  great  body  of  evidence,  affecting  practically  all  branches  of  the  industry,  points  to  lessened 
employment.  The  development  of  competing  foreign  industries  has  caused  employment  in  many 
districts  to  be  fair  in  spinning  and  slack  in  weaving — manufacturers  being  driven  more  and  more 
on  to  those  branches  in  which  British  labour  is  least  benefited  ;  and  taking  the  woollen  and  worsted 
industry  as  a  whole  there  are  said  to  be  fewer  people  employed  thai?  30  years  ago,  despite  the 
enormous  general  progress  of  the  world  during  that  period.  "  There  is,"  says  one  witness, 
"  almost  always  plenty  of  work  for  women  and  children,  but  not  enough  for  men  "  ;  the  tendency 
is  for  men's  work  to  be  provided  more  and  more  in  foreign  countries,  the  increased  employment 
in  the  British  industry  being  in  many  cases  for  the  women  and  children.  ''  often  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  community."  These  general  tendencies  are  seen  to  be  borne  out  if  the  evidence  be 
taken  district  l>y  district,  though  there  are  exceptions  due  to  more  or  less  transient  causes  such 
as  the  Russo-Japanese  war  demand. 

"Our  manufacturers  and  workpeople,"  remarks  a  HudderstieKi  merchant,  "are  the 
cleverest  in  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing  in  the  world.  They  have  graduallv  lost  a  g-^nt 
proportion  of  the  Continental  and  the  United  States  trade  through  tariffs,  and  through  nothing 
else.  As  a  consequence  the  town  is  less  in  population,  and  instead  of  the  normal  increase  we 


might  expect,  less  hands  are  employed  in  the  woollen  trade  than  15  years  ago."      "  Some  900  to 
1,000  hands  less  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade  than  there  were  30  years  ago,"  says  a  firm 
of  Huddersfield  woollen  yarn  spinners  ;    "  these  hands  have  been  supplanted  by  foreigners  who 
work  longer  hours  and  for  less  wages" — that  is  to  say.  yarns  are  now  imported  from  Germany 
and  Belgium  instead  of  being  made  in  Huddersfield.     Those  people  who  have  lost  employment 
in  the  Huddersfield  worsted  trade  owing  to  the  United   States  and  other  tariffs  were,  to  a  large 
extent.  absorbed  by  tlie  cheap  tweed  trade,  but  for  which,  says  a  Huddersfield  manufacturer,  "  the 
Huddersfield  workers  would  have  been  in  a,  very  deplorable  condition."      This  witness  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  the  satisfactory  state  of  employment  in  the  cheap  tweed  trade  has  been  due  partly 
in  mi  Teased  home  and  Colonial  consumption  and  partly  also  to  Japanese  war  demands.     f-xplaining 
the  significance  to  the  workpeople  of  the  decreased  exports  of  Huddersfield  worsteds,  this  witness 
says  : — "  One  million  pounds'  worth  of  Huddersfield  worsted  goods  means  employment  for  about 
o.OOO  workpeople  for  one  whole  year.     Therefore,  the  worsted  goods  bought  by  the  Americans 
from  Huddersfield  during  the  six  years  1892  to  1897,  found  employment  for  about  14,000  work- 
people for  one  whole  year,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  six  years  since  1898,  the  Americans 
have  only  bought  sufficient  goods  to  employ  5,000  workers  for  one  year,  instead  of  11,000.     If 
account  were  also  taken  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  Huddersfield  goods,  which  were  annually 
shipped  by  London  and  Scotch  merchants,  I  consider  it  an  under  estimate  to  claim  that  the  figures 
shown  ought  to  be  at  least  double  to  cover  the  Huddersfield  goods  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  London  and  elsewhere."     In  the  Colne  Valley  the  population  has  been  increasing  owing  to 
the  development  of  Colonial  markets,  but  "  not  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the 
United  Kingdom."     As  regards  the  Halifax  district,  a  witness  says  he  does  not  think  they  have 
been  for  a  long  time  fully  employed  in  his  district.     "  Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  Halifax  over 
1.500  coating  looms  ;    to-day  there  are  only  1,100."     From  Bradford  it  is  recorded  "  employment 
has  been  spasmodic  and  irregular  in  recent  years  with  a  good  many  mills  working  low  pressure,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year."     The  earnings  of  Bradford  weavers,  through  lack  of  more  constant 
employment,  is  spoken  of  as  less  than  they  used  to  be  in  spite  of  all  the  advance  in  science  and 
mechanical   appliances.     Another   Bradford   manufacturer   speaks   of  employment   as   being  now 
"  VITV  limited.   .  .  ;    if  it  were  not  for  the  Japanese  (war)  goods  we  are  making  we  should  not  be 
running  three  days  a  week.     I  am  speaking  now  more  particularly  of  woollens.     With  regard  to 
tin-  worsteds,  I  am  glad  to  say.  we  have  a  good  Canadian  business."     "  Though  the  total  amount 
of  trade  is  practically  the  same,"  says  a  Bradford  manufacturer,  "the  amount  of  that  represented  by 
labour  has  diminished  by  quite  three  or  four  million  pounds"  during  the  period  of  his  experience 
of  the  trade.     As  to  Leeds,  a  witness  says,  "  I  should  think  we  have  13,000  people  out  of  employ- 
ment in  Leeds,  a  good  many  of  them  mechanics.     Not  so  many  of  these  are  out  of  woollen  factories, 
because  they  have  the  fashion  with  them."     A  witness  notes  a  great  decrease  of  employment  in 
the  Keighley  district.     "  There  has  not  been  regular  employment  at  any  place,  and    relatively 
the     workpeople    are    not  paid  better  than  they  were  30    years    ago.      The    best  wages  of    late 
were  earned  under    the    head  of  coatings    for   the    States ;     the    coating    firms    have    now 
all    practically    closed    down    for   that  market."      The    loss   to    labour  is    further    explained    by 
a  Keighley  witness  as  follows  :— "  We  make  dress  goods  which  30  years  ago  was  the  principal 
trade  in  Keighley,  employing  about  7,000  looms;    to-day  there  are  are  not  above   1,500.     The 
difference  in  value  between  the  dress  goods  made  in  Keighley  30  years  ago  and  now,  would  be  over 
£1,000,000  per  annum.     This  would  mean  a  loss  of  weaving  wages  of  £100,000,  but  a  much  greater 
loss  than  that  to  the  British  workman,  because  in  weaving  dress  goods,  cotton  warps  from  Lancashire 
and  worsted  warps  from  our  own  district  are  used,  and  the  result  of  not  having  these  goods  woven, 
ilvcd,  and  finished  here,  would  mean  a  loss  of  fully  one-half  of  total  wages  to  British  labour."     As 
regards  the  West  of  England,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  said  to  be  considerably  less  than  it 
was.  though  "  subject  to  that  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  employed,  they  have  been 
working  fidl  time  fairly  well."     As  to  the  Scotch  trade,  some  Galashiels  manufacturers  say  the  rank- 
and-file  of  their  workers  have  not  done  more  than  half  work  in  the  last  15  years,  yet  manufacturers 
have  to  keep  the  mill  and  standard  staff  as  if  doing  full  time.     Speaking  of   the  Scottish  woollen 
trade  generally,  a  witness  give.-  the  following  figures  : — "  The  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
woollen  iracle  in  the  three  counties  of  Roxburgh.  Selkirk,  and  Peebles  is  given  as  follows  : — 1891, 
11.810;    1901,  9,481 — a  falling  off  of  2,329.     Again,  taking  a  fair  approximation  from  the  census 
returns  for  Scotland  for  1891  and  1901,  the  decrease  of  workers  for  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade 
cannot  lie  less  than  8,000,  and  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the  undefined  workers  in  textiles  be  taken  into 
nil-ration,  t  he  dec-, va.se  will  l>e  about  13.000.     I  have  particulars  of  how  this  is  made  up  separately. 
Kven  over  the  whole  kingdom  it  would  appear  that  the  woollen  trade  has  not  only  not  been 
proportionately  progressive  during  the  past   '2(1  years,  but  is  rather  going  back."   "  The  diminution 
of  binine  .:  Scottish  uoollen  firm.  "  lias  not  only  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 

kere  employed,  but  we  have  also  lost  2~)  per  cent,  of  possible  working  time  owing  to  the  want 
of  volume  of  business.  Thai  meant  that  our  people,  who  ate.  as  far  as  possible,  paid  by  the  amount 
of  work  done,  have  lost  their  equivalent  wages."  A  Hawiek  witness  says  that  at  the  last  eonsiis. 
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that,  centre  ought  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  additional  workers  in  the  woollen  trade  ', 
instead  there  was  a  decrease.  Similarly,  a  Peebles  merchant  speaks  of  the  amount  of  employment 
having  been  reduced,  and  the  net  earnings  of  the  workpeople  considerably  lowered  all  round. 

The  following  further  examples  of  lessened  employment  are  given  in  the  evidence  and  replies 
to  the  forms  : — 

The  report  of  one  of  the  Labour  Unions  associated  with  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry 
shows  that,  "  in  an  average  year,  each  member  will  have  about  three  months  idle  time,  that  is  all 
over  the  years." 

"  We  cannot  keep  employed  fully  at  any  price,"  says  a  firm  of  woollen  yarn  spinners,  "  as  our 
customers  are  minus  their  export  connection.  The  struggle  is  wearing  both  to  man  and  machine." 

A  firm  of  worsted  yarn  spinners  has  taken  the  average  wages  paid  for  the  10  years,  1891- 
1901  inclusive,  and  compared  them  with  the  last  three  years.  "  I  find  an  average  loss  to  the  work- 
people in  wages  of  £4,049  per  annum,  a  very  considerable  amount  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a 
spinning  mill  the  bulk  of  the  workpeople  are  women  and  children,  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid 
is  much  smaller  than  where  men  are  chiefly  employed." 

A  manufacturer  of  worsted  coatings  and  dress  goods  says  that  his  loss  of  employment  in 
1903  was  equal  to  16  full  weeks,  and  the  loss  in  wages  paid  was  £3,000,  which  does  not  include  a  number 
of  people  who  were  paid  full  wages,  although  not  fully  occupied. 

A  woollen  yarn  and  tweed  firm  say  ^hat  the  output  of  their  mill  during  1903  was  only  two- 
thirds  of  normal  output,  which  meant  a  loss  of  wages  to  workers  of,  say,  £2,000  to  £3,000.  "  If 
we  could  keep  our  mills  going  constantly  at  full  pressure,  with  no  overtime,"  says  a  manufacturer, 
"  we  could  give  employment  to  fully  100  more  people,  besides  which  those  who  are  employed  now 
would  earn  more  money  by  being  constantly  employed.  It  is  nothing  for  some  of  them  to  have 
to  go  for  two  or  three  days  idle,  waiting  for  more  work  to  come  round.  .  .  We  have  numerous  cases 
to-day  where  we  are  paying,  say,  15s.  per  week,  and  where  we  are  unable  to  pay  more  on  account  of 
the  small  volume  of  work  that  is  being  turned  through  that  department,  but  where  we  would  gladly 
pay,  and  have  to  pay  20s.,  and  even  more  to  better  workmen  for  an  increased  production  had  we 
sufficient  work  to  give  them."  Another  firm  of  woollen  and  worsted  cloth  manufacturers  report 
that  they  are  working  three  days  per  week  instead  of  six  as  heretofore,  and  very  many  instances 
of  this  lessening  of  employment  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  firm  of  angola  yarn  spinners  declare  that  they  are  fully  employed.  So 
also  does  a  firm  of  worsted  yarn  spinners,  though  they  note  that  while  they  were  fully  employed 
in  1903,  there  was  a  loss  of  profit.  Some  other  firms  say  their  workpeople  have  lost  nothing  in  wages, 
because  the  loss  of  trade,  owing  to  decreased  exports  and  increased  foreign  imports,  has  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  opening  up  of  other  channels  of  trade.  A  firm  of  manufacturers  of  serges,  vicunas, 
and  worsted  coatings  explain  what,  in  their  case,  was  the  result  of  this  opening  up  of  new  channels 
of  trade  : — "  We  cannot  give  the  number  pf  weeks'  employment  lost  owing  to  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Like  many  others,  we  endeavoured  to  do  more  business  with  other  markets,  but  to  do  this,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  prices,  owing  to  the  extra  competition  of  those  manufacturers  who  had 
previously  almost  solely  catered  for  the  American  market ;  these  being  principally  manufacturers 
in  the  Bradford  district.  We  eventually  took  the  view,  after  giving  the  lower  basis  of  costing  an 
extended  trial,  that  we  might  just  as  well  allow  looms  to  stand  as  run  them  unprofitably.  During 
the  last  21  months,  we  have  had  about  50  per  cent,  of  our  looms  standing,  representing  a  loss  in  wages 
f  some  £5.000." 

The  great  majority  of  those  furnishing  information  to  the  Commission  point  to  foreign  tariffs 
as  the  chief  cause  of  lessened  employment.  "  The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  has  meant  the  discharge 
of  workers  with  us,"  says  a  firm  of  woollen  goods  manufacturers.  One  West  Riding  firm  estimates 
that  the  employment  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  factory  operatives  was  suddenly  cutoff  when  the  last 
United  States  tariff  came  into  force.  Many  looms  which  were  employed  in  the  alpaca  and  mohair 
trade  before  the  McKinley  tariff  have,  it  is  asserted,  never  run  since,  and  in  the  case  of  one  alpaca 
and  mohair  firm  the  closing  of  the  manufacturing  portion  of  their  business,  consequent  upon  the 
increases  in  the  tariffs  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  of  France,  meant 
a  loss  in  wages  to  their  employees  of  about  £10,000  per  annum.  The  worsted  coatings,  which  formerly 
went  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States,  represented  a  turnout  of  10  big  firms  and  employment 
of  about  7,000  persons  ;  since  the  present  United  States  tariff  came  into  force,  all  this  is  said  to  be  lost 
to  Bradford,  and  much  the  same  influences  have  been  at  work  in  the  Huddersfield,  Halifax  and  Leeds 
trades.  "  Before  our  trade  was  crippled  by  the  last  American  tariff,"- says  a  firm  of  woollen  and 
worsted  spinners.  "  wr  were  able  to  find  regular  employment  at  the  fullest  rate  of  wages  in  York- 
shire to  960  workpeople  ;  now  we  have  a  considerable,  number  of  looms  standing  idle,  and  our  mills 
are  only  running  35  hours  per  week,  and  we  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  any  improvement  in  this 
serious  state  of  things."  The  higher  German  duties  have  caused  40  per  cent,  of  the  machinery  of 
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a  firm  of  woollen  yarn  spinners  to  stand  idle.     The  loss  of  their  German  and  Austrian  trade,  where   German,  1477 

formerly  their  best  customers  were  found,  has  caused  a  firm  of  woollen  cloth  manufacturers  to  pay   Austrian  and 

thousands  of  pounds  less  in  wages  during  the  last  20  years.     "  Regarding  loss  of  employment  and   French  Duties. 

wages,"  says  a  firm  of  dress  goods  and  coating  manufacturers,  "  through  German  and  French  imports 

and  foreign  tariffs,  we  should  say  that  during  1903  it  has  amounted  to  at  least  one-fourth,  or,  in  other 

words,  1£  days  per  week.     This  applied  to  our  workpeople,  amounted  to  a  little  over  £2,000  for  the 

year."     Before  prohibitive  duties  were  imposed  in  South  America,  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  cotton  South 

and  woollen  rugs  "  had  something  like  100  looms  at  work  on  these  goods  ;    now  all  are  standing  American 

and  likely  to  remain  so."     Another  firm  of  manufacturers  of  wool  linings.  &c.,  says  that  their  wages   Duties. 

bill  for  last  year  was  reduced  by  £3,000  owing  to  foreign  tariffs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tariff  policy  of  foreign  States  lessens  British  employment,  is  indicated  The  Loss  to 
by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  worsted  coatings  and  serges,  who  say  : — "  The  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  British  Labour. 
have  been  the  direct  cause  of  considerable  employment  being  lost.     The  foreign  country  would  first 
take  piece  goods,  then  it  would  take  tops  and  yarns,  and  finally  buy  the  wool  and  manufacture 
throughout.  Tariffs  in  most  foreign  countries  have  been  applied  to  protect  the  industry  in  its  various 
developments.    There  is  most  labour,  of  course,  in  piece  goods,  less  in  yarns  and  tops,  and  practically 
none  in  wool."  1478 

Table  34  in  the  Statistical  Section  of  this  Volume  (^f  1549)  analyses  the  cost  of  manufacture 
in  a  worsted  factory,  and  shows  that  in  every  £100  worth  of  cloth  made,  £40  is  spent  on  wages  in 
the  various  stages  of  its  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  in  £100  of  nails  and  tops,  only  £6  17s. 
is  spent  in  textile  wages. 

A  specific  illustration  of  the  effect  of  foreign  importations  upon  labour  is  given  by  a  firm  of 
worsted  coatings  manufacturers,  who  say  : — "  Holland  is  doing  a  large  trade  in  cheap  woollens, 
dumping  them  on  the  English  market  at  a  much  lower  price  than  we  understand,  they  sell  them  in 
their  own  country.  Quite  recently,  when  calling  upon  a  customer,  a  small  woollen  merchant,  we  were 
informed  that  he  had  had  300  pieces  of  6s.  4d.  coatings  from  one  Holland  manufacturer  alone  this 
season,  and  as  the  output  of  100  pieces  of  coatings  per  week  is  fairly  on  a  par  with  our  own  production, 
it  means  that  in  that  single  instance  alone  employment  for  three  weeks  is  taken  from  the  English 
worker  and  given  to  the  Dutch.  This  instance  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds,  as  these  Dutch  cloths 
are  in  evidence  in  almost  every  woollen  house  throughout  the  country.  Legitimately,  the  only 
advantage  the  Dutch  have  over  our  English  manufacturers  is  in  their  lower  wages  and  longer  hours." 
Referring  to  the  same  class  of  importations  a  manufacturer  says  : — "  When  my  brother,  who  has 
gone  for  20  years  and  sold  English  goods  of  our  make,  was  in  London  in  the  spring,  he  called  as  usual 
at  our  best  customers,  and  was  coolly  told  that  they  had  purchased  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
and  Dutch  all  they  required  for  the  coming  winter.  My  brother  then  asked  '  Who  was  to  run  our 
mills  for  us  during  the  coming  winter  ;  are  we  to  tell  our  workpeople  this  ?  '  The  result  is  that  we 
are  working  three  days  per  week  instead  of  six  as  heretofore.  The  difference  in  cost  is  all  in  labour, 
as  both  of  us  (English  and  foreign)  buy  wool  in  the  same  market  (London  and  the  Colonies)." 

Some  of  the  indirect  effects  of  foreign  tariffs  upon  employment  are  also  brought  out  in  the 
evidence.  When  the  United  States  tariff  destroyed  the  export  trade  of  worsted  coating  firms  who 
had  made  a  special  feature  of  the  American  market,  these  firms  were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  home 
and  other  markets,  so  increasing  the  competition  with  firms  already  in  the  home  trade  as  to  cause 
stoppage  of  machinery  and  lessened  employment. 

The  evidence  also  goes  to  show  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  importations  in  chang-  Tendency  to 
ing  the  grade  of  labour.  Manufacturers  have  been  driven  to  engage  women  and  children  in  place  Cheaper  Grades 
of  men  because  of  their  lower  wages  and  the  tendency  to  make  half-finished  instead  of  fully  finished  °"  Labour. 
goods  has  encouraged  these  cheaper  grades  of  employment.  A  Bradford  witness  declares,  "  We 
employ  less  skilled  labour,  for  the  spinning,  manufacturing,  dyeing  and  finishing  are  not  now  done 
at  home,  and  the  Bradford  district  loses  the  profit  on  all  these  processes."  Another  witness  says 
all  the  labour  in  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing  goods  is  entirely  lost  to  this  country  by  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  now  take  our  yarns  instead  of  piece  goods.  The  foreign  manufacturers  are  getting 
nearer  to  the  raw  material  every  year  and  thus  displacing  and  deteriorating  British  labour.  ''  The 
grade  of  labour,"  says  a  firm  of  woollen  spinners  and  weavers,  "  has  been  gradually  getting  worse. 
because  employment  is  now  so  uneven  and  uncertain  that  workers  move  from  one  trade  to  another, 
whereas  formerly  they  used  to  stick  to  one  trade,  and  therefore  become  thoroughly  efficient  at  it. 
It.  is  now  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  apprentices  for  any  department."  "  The  parents,"  says 
a  Galashiels  firm,  "  have  become  so  sickened  at  the  irregular  employment  in  our  district  that  they 
have  ceased  to  allow  their  boys  to  go  into  the  mill  as  apprentices,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  now 
get  respectable  lads,  or  strong — only  the  extremely  poor,  the  halt  and  maimed.  Nearly  all  our 
well  educated  and  proper  lads  leave,  the  district  to  go  abroad.  This,  we  think,  is  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  it  all  for  the  future  of  our  manufacturing."  Another  manufacturer  says  :  "  I  do  not  think 
f/ood  weavers  ate  to  be  found  ;  there  is  a  scarcity  ;  what  with  machinery  standing,  irregular  employ- 
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nient.  which  means  less  earnings,  weaving  no  longer  holds  out  any  inducement.  This  formerly 
was  not  the  case.  I  have  known  three  sisters  in  one  family  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  save  £300. 
Some  years  ago  a  weaver  could  buy  a  sealskin  jacket  worth  £20  and  walk  out  of  the  shop  with  it 
on  her  back.  I  notice  in  our  parts  a  great  difference  in  the  dress  of  the  weavers.'-'  Moreover,  it 
is  noted  that  while  workpeople  who  are  in  constant  employment  do  more  work  and  do  it  better, 
"  idling  about  and  broken  hours  cause  them  to  be  less  clever  at  their  work." 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  continuous  running  of  works  upon  employment  is  constantly 
indicated  in  the  evidence.  "  If  we  could  keep  our  mills  going  constantly  at  full  pressure,"  says 
a  Dumfries  firm,  "  with  no  overtime,  we  could  give  employment  to  fully  100  more  people,  besides 
which  those  who  are  employed  now  would  earn  more  money  by  being  constantly  employed.  It  is 
nothing  for  some  of  them  to  have  to  go  for  two  or  three  days  idle,  waiting  for  more  work  to  come 
round.  When  one  is  told  that  a  mill  running  full  time  that  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  wages  that  are 
being  earned,  for  some  departments  may  be  idle  on  a  Saturday  while  others  are  not  starting  work 
before  nine  in  the  morning,  instead  of  six,  while  others  are  dropping  work  at  four  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon instead  of  six.  We  may  say  that  prior  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  we  had  three  mills  running, 
employing  fully  1,200  hands.  We  have  now  one  mill  employing  400  to  600  according  to  the 
condition  of  trade."  Another  firm  reduces  its  experience  to  the  following  tabular  statement : — 


Number  of  Work- 
people employed.  Wages  paid. 
I 

1884     ..          ..       148  £4,195 

1893     ..          ..         93  £2,960 

1903    ..          ..         48  £1,933 


Worsted  and  Woollen   Average  cost 


Yarn  Produced. 

Ibs. 

388,247 
223,404 
86,566 


per  Ib. 

pence. 

"2-59 

3-18 

5-36 


"  If  we  could  keep  all  our  machinery  fully  employed  all  the  year  round,"  says  a  firm  of  woollen 
worsted  manufacturers,  "  we  could  produce  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  goods  than  under  the  present 
conditions  of  intermittent  employment, -and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  of  our  goods  is  from  25  to 
30  per  cent.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production  when  running  short  time  as  compared  with  full 
time  is  very  great :  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss."  "  If  the  mills  could 
be  kept  fully  employed,"  says  another  firm,  "  manufacturers  would  be  very  pleased  to  pay  for  the 
best  skill.  As  it  is  our  workers  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  and  starved  out  of  the  district.  Tt 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  to  kill  it  out."  When  another  firm  of  manufacturers  had  command  of 
the  home  market  and  other  markets  proportionately,  in  consequence  of  bright  goods  being  fashion- 
able, their  weavers  earned  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  since,  "  because  we 
were  then  in  a  position,  as  the  French  and  Germans  are  now,  to  run  our  works  full  time,  to  turn 
out  every  yard  of  material  possible,  and  give  our  people  constant  employment."  Another  firm  of 
manufacturers  estimate  that,  "  if  Bradford  had  been  busy  for  the  last  30  years  and  consistently 
busy  all  the  time,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  wages  would  certainly  have 
been  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  to-day,  but  we  have  probably  a  flush,  say, 
of  18  months  or  two  years'  good  trade,  then  that  drops  off,  and  the  weavers  become  very  poor, 
probably  before  they  have  time  to  think  about  bettering  their  condition.". 

Witnesses  take  account  of  the  effect  upon  labour  by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  but  this  is  regarded  as  quite  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  lessened  employment 
so  generally  felt  throughout  the  industry.  As  regards  the  attitude  of  Trade  Unions  towards  labour- 
saving  machinery,  a  witness  says,  "  the  Americans  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  labour-saving 
machinery  as  our  people  are.  But  then,  I  think,  that  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  explain.  In 
America  they  have  such  a  big  market,  that  they  do  not  fear  anyone  being  thrown  out  of  work. 
In  this  country  they  are  always  afraid  of  labour-saving  machinery — that  if  you  are  going  to  let 
one  man  do  the  work  which  two  men  have  done  before,  somebody  is  going  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  wages  will  be  reduced.  But  if  you  can  make  the  English  working  people  feel  that 
labour-saving  machinery  will  neither  reduce  their  wages,  nor  throw  them  out  of  work,  you  will 
get  rid  of  that  prejudice.  This  idea  is  not  altogether  due  to  trade  unions.  I  have  known  cases 
where  the  trade  union  leaders  have  had  more  difficulty  in  matters  of  that  sort  with  their  followers 
than  they  have  themselves.  It  is  a  natural  feeling  that  they  have  that,  under  present 
conditions  of  trade,  if  any  re- arrangement  is  made,  there  is  not  enough  employment ;  and 
if  arrangements  are  made  which  are  going  to  enable  one  man  to  do  Ihe  work 
which  two  men  did  before,  they  think,  or  their  men  think,  they  are  going  to  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  If  something  is  not  done— if  we  are  to  go  on  looking  after  the  consumer  in  this 
country,  and  leaving  the  producer  to  take  care  of  himself,  I  can  conceive  the  time  when  this  country 
will  be  the  home  of  a  great  many  millionaires,  making  their  wealth  abroad,  and  employing  a  large 
number  of  servants  and  gamekeepers  here,  whilst  many  of  the  great  productive  industries  we  now 
carry  on  will  be  transferred  to  other  countries."  "  There  is  no  opposition  to  improve  machinery  on 
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•In-  part  of  the  operatives,  so  far  as  1  know,"  says  another  witness  :  "  our  workpeople  arc  now 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  that  if  we  can  cheapen  the  article,  we  shall  sell  more  of  it,  and 
they  will  not  lose,  but  gain  employment."  Other  witnesses  indicate  the  beneficial  effect  which 
Trade  Unionism  has  had  in  their  district.  "  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  irregu- 
larity in  wages  paid  in  a  given  class  of  work  ;  the  effect  of  the  unions  has  been  to  level  that  up  and  put- 
the  manufacturer  on  the  same  footing  aa  rt-i^irds  each  other." 
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Detailed    comparisons    are    given    in   the    evidence   between   German   and    British  wages,    Comparative 
showing  that  the  lower  German  wages  favour  German  productions  to  the  extent  of  3i  to  4  per    Wa«e». 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  goods.     A   Bradford  manufacturer  speaks  of  American  wages  as   beint,' 
''  probably  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  with  us,"  though  the  hours  are  longer. 

ERECTION  OF  MILLS  ABROAD. 

Many  instances  are  given  by  witnesses  and  firms  of  the  transference  of  mills  from  Great    Erection  of 
Britain  to  foreign  countries.     This  began  on  an  important  scale  after  the  raising  of  the  French    m\\\s  abroad. 
and  German  tariffs,  1879-1882,  and  was  gradually  accentuated  by  the  successive  changes  in  the 
United  States  tariffs.     Amongst  those  who  have  set  up  mills  in  foreign  countries  can  be  mentioned  : 
Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  to  France  ;    Mundella  to  Chemnitz  ;    Brigg  (Bradford)  to  Russia  ;    Priestley, 
of  Bradford,  to  the  United  States  ;   Marshalls,  of  Leeds,  to  the  United  States  —  this  firm  is  reported 
to  have  at  one  time  employed  4,000  hands  in  Leeds  ;  Wilford.  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  Belgium  ; 
Holroyd  to  Germany  ;    Lister,  of  Huddersfield,  their  sealskin  (imitation)  cloth  trade  to  the  United 
States. 

Several  firms  of  woollen  yarn  spinners,  and  spinners  of  alpaca  and  mohair  yarns,  have  been   Reasons  for 
forced  by  the  Russian  tariff  to  migrate  to  that  country.     One  witness  gives  the  following  reasons  Transferene?. 
for  starting  business  in  Russia  and  the  United  States  :— 

"  Our  reason  for  starting  business  in  Russia  was  the  advantages  given  by  its  high  tariff.  We 
were  the  first  firm  to  commence  spinning  Bradford  yarns  out  there,  but  now  we  have  several  com- 
petitors. Our  trade  with  the  United  States  was  in  umbrella  cloths,  and  we  had  about  400  looms 
constantly  employed  in  weaving  this  material.  To-day  we  have  not  a  single  loom  going.  We 
were  compelled,  very  much  against  our  will,  to  commence  business  in  the  United  States  about  12 
months  ago,  because  our  keenest  competitor  in  that  market  (a  German  manufacturer)  had  decided 
to  start  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  he  has  now  already  done  so,  anyhow,  our  umbrella 
cloth  trade  from  Bradford  with  the  United  States  is  finished.  In  other  makes  of  goods  in  years 
past,  we  used  to  keep  between  400  and  600  looms  weaving  goods  for  the  United  States  and  also  for 
France  and  Germany,  but  all  this  trade  has  left  Bradford  for  ever,  unless  there  be  an  alteration  in 
our  tariff.  Now  the  only  goods  we  can  send  to  the  United  States  are  what  they  cannot  make  there, 
and  these  will  soon  be  wiped  out.  At  present,  we  have  400  looms  standing  and  are  at  our  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  make  —  because  we  shall  have  to  find  a  new  trade  of  some  kind,  and  our  work- 
people are  without  employment.  In  our  spinning,  the  yarn  principally  goes  to  Germany  and 
France  ;  it  is  then  woven  and  comes  back  to  England  in  dress  and  other  materials,  and  as  soon  as 
Continental  spinners  can  make  these  yarns  in  their  own  country,  they  will  have  a  protective  duty 
put  on  ours.  You  will  see  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  increase  in  our  exports  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  wool  and  tops,  which  means  a  decrease  in  our  exports  of  yarns  and  accounts  for  the  present 
slackness  in  the  spinning  trade  of  Bradford." 
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COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES. 

In  the  case  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  as  in  that  of  cotton,  witnesses  find  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  comparison  of  costs  in  this  and  foreign  countries  to  a  statistical  basis.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  lower  wages  and  longer  hours,  the  Continental 
manufacturer  is  able  to  greatly  reduce  his  cost  of  production  by  the  larger  output  assured  from 
security  in  his  home  market,  and  free  access  to  British  and  Colonial  markets. 

The  relative  positions  of  British  and  foreign  manufacturers  in  regard  to  wool  supplies  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  sub-section  (B.),  "  The  State  of  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Industry." 

On  behalf  of  Huddersfield  manufacturers  the  claim  is  made  that  their  process  is  superior  both 
to  the  Continent  and  the  West  of  England  and  that  both  their  workpeople  and  the  water  supply  are 
good  : — "  As  a  merchant,  knowing  the  makes  of  both  the  Continent  and  the  West  of  England,  I  assert 
most  strongly  that,  as  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  the  Huddersfield  makers  are  quite  at  the  top  of 
the  tree.  They  have  good  workpeople  and  a  magnificent  supply  of  water,  and  water  that  is  well 
adapted  for  scouring  and  finishing  cloth.  The  trade  is  almost  hereditary  in  Huddersfield.  It  goes 
from  father  to  son  ;  they  seem  to  have  special  knowledge  which  almost  descends.  Some  person* 
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endeavour  to  trace  shortness  of  trade  to  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  I  say  that  our  manufacturers 
and  workpeople  are  the  cleverest  in  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing  in  the  world." 

In  fine  goods  the  English  are  said  to  be  superior  in  designing,  colouring,  and  cloth  making. 

Lustre  wools  cannot  be  manufactured  as  well  in  other  countries  as  in  Great  Britain.     The  application 

of  British   processes   to   alpaca   and   mohair  dress  goods  is  impossible  in    the    United   States. 

Dyeing  and  Instances  are  given  in  which  Bradford  and    Leeds    goods   have   been   sent   to    Germany   to    lie 

Finishing.  dyed  and  finished  because  of  the  greater  cheapness.     Austrian  dyeing  of  superior  cloths  is  con- 

sidered better  than  British.     Dyeing  of  Leeds  dress  goods  is  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England. 

Machinery.  Labour-saving  machinery  in  general  is  more  largely  employed  in  the  United  States  than  in 

Great  Britain.  Their  workmen  are  said  to  be  much  better.  In  Belgium  mule  spun  yarns  arc 
made  by  a  process  which  so  far  lias  not  been  successfully  applied  in  England.  But  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  better  machinery  and  equipment  than  the  Germans.  Several  firms  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  difference  in  wages,  hours,  and  the  general  standard  of  comfort 
in  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  Great  Britain  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  foreign  countries  is  now  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact  it  is  with 
English  machinery  that  most  of  the  competing  industries  of  the  world  have  been  established. 

Cost  and  Hours  of  labour  in  foreign  countries  are  very  generally  longer  than  they  are  in  England, 

Efficiency  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  continuous  running  and  there- 

Labour.  fore  £O  cos^  of  production.     In  their  opinion  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  not  compensated 

for  by  increased  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

Wages  in  England  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country  except  the  United  States.     In  the 

South  of  Scotland  they  are  said  to  be  considerably  higher  than  they  are  in  Belgium,  and  Germany 

in  competing  industries.     But,  generally  speaking,  witnesses  do  not  agree  that  British  labour,  in 

spite  of  its  higher  remuneration,  is  really  more  expensive  than  foreign  labour.     The  general  position 

•  is  summarised  in  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  the  workpeople  on  the  Continent  are  equal  to  ours.  I  doubt  if  those 
in  America  are  better.  But  I  believe  that  the  employers,  foremen,  managers,  and  salesmen  on 
the  Continent  have  benefited  enormously  by  technical  and  commercial  training,  and  that  our  men 
in  similar  positions  have  lost  ground  by  the  lack  of  it.  In  this  respect,  however,  we  are  constantly 
improving.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  value  of  our  improved  methods  of  education  for  all  those 
who  have  the  natural  ability  to  qualify  them  for  positions  of  responsibility.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  the  old-fashioned  workman  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
a  really  improved  education,  so  that,  whilst  he  is  an  excellent  workman  as  long  as  he  has  to  do 
exactly  what  he  has  always  had  to  do,  the  moment  you  ask  him  to  do  something  new,  he  is  perfectly 
helpless  ;  he  cannot  understand  that  the  demand  has  changed  and  that  other  things  have  changed, 
and  that  which  was  perfectly  right  ten  years  ago  may  not  be  right  now.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
the  Bradford  district  there  has  been  an  improvement  during  the  last  ten  years,  almost  directly 
due  to  improved  technical  education  and  instruction  in  that  way,  which  is  being,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
very  generally  taken  up.  I  may  say  that  now,  whenever  we  want  a  new  designer,  the  first  man 
we  go  to  is  the  head  of  the  Technical  College'.  Though  we  do  not  accept  the  man  necessarily  whom 
he  recommends,  yet,  if  he  recommends  a  man  we,  at  least  give  him  an  interview.  Men  who  desire 
to  qualify  themselves  technically  are  exceptions.  If  you  take  one  hundred  young  men  you  will 
not  find  more  than  ten  who  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  get  on. 

"We  have  a  good  set  of  weavers.  We  are,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  than  some  people; 
we  employ  everybody  in  the  place,  and  their  parents  have  been  employed  by  us  for  generations, 
and  there  is  a  very  good  feeling,  and  they  identifv  themselves  with  the  place  more  than  they  do 
in  a  big  town.  Personally,  I  have  not  had  much  to  complain  about  in  that  way.  Difficulties 
arise  because  weavers  do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing.  They  do  it  mechanically.  The, 
effect  of  technical  education  is  to  make  the  workpeople  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work. 
Of  course,  if  you  could  always  ensure  that  the  weaver  would  do  the  same  work  she  has  always  done 
during  her  life,  and  that  she  would  never  do  anything  different,  she  would  get  on  all  right  and  do 
it  as  well  as  it  could  be  done." 

With  regard  to  labour  legislation,  trade  unionism,  &c.,  the  following  paragraphs  illustrate 
the  views  of  witnesses  :  — 

"  You  see  you  have  not  free  trade  even  in  your  own  country.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  the 
'  fair  labour  contract  '  clause  of  the  Bradford  Corporation.  It  covers  two  pages  ;  it  was  given 
to  me  when  I  tendered  for  a  Bradford  tramway  contract.  Did  ever  apybody  read  such  a  thing  as 
that  ?  They  can  come  and  seize  your  plant  and  sell  it  or  run  it,  or  do  what  they  like,  if  you  do  not 
pay  trade  union  wages  for  three  months  before  you  start  and  during  the  contract.  There  is  no 


free  trade  about  it.     They  make  a  clause  like  that  and  then  go  and  buy  German  and   Median  tram 
rails — it  is  ridiculous.     There  is  no  sense  in  it  at  all. 

"  I  do  not  think  that,  up  to  the  present,  trade  unionism  is  a  great  factor  among  the  weavers 
of  Bradford.  There  is  a  restriction  in  Bradford  as  to  the  number  of  looms  that  a  man  will  attend 
to  ;  it  is,  I  think,  a  custom  more  than  anything  else.  I  do  not  think  in  Yorkshire  there  is  anything 
really  specified  by  trades  unionism  except  in  Huddersfield.  In  Huddersfield  they  say  one-loom 
one-weaver.  In  some  parts  a  weaver  has  two  looms.  For  instance,  we  can  weave  two  coating 
looms  in  Bradford  ;  you  cannot  weave  two  coating  looms  in  Huddersfield.  It  varies  according  to 
locality." 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  is  given  with  regard  to  administiation  charges,  local  rates  and   Administration 
taxes,  and  so  on.     The  evidence  appears  to  be  taken  to  a  very  large  extent  from  the  personal    Charge*. 
experience     of    those     who     have     given     it,     and     thus     is     not     really     comparable.       The 
general     result     of     the     evidence     is     that     administration     charges,     salaries     and     wages     in 
this  country,  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  America,  and  higher  than  they  are  on  the 
Continent.     The  difference,  however,  in  the  incidence  of  these  charges  is  held  to  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  production,  and  in  no  cases  can  this  element  of  cost  be  taken  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  explain  the  decline  of  British  trade. 

Speaking  generally,  no  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with  the  methods  of  accounting  adopted  in   Accounting. 
this  country.     There  are  differences  between  one  firm  and  another,  but  witnesses  unhesitatingly 
say  that  they  "know  the  absolute  cost  of  everything  from  end  to  end."  nor  are  witnesses  of  opinion 
that    the  decline  of   British   trade  is   in   any  measure  due  to  defective  methods  under  these  other 
several  headings. 
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Witnesses  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  decline  of  Continental  trade  is  in  any  measure  due  to 
defective  methods  under  these  several  headings. 

Foreign  amalgamations  are  not  much  complained  of  by  witnesses. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of  thorough  education  for  all  classes  engaged  in  the 
woollen  industry,  but  witnesses  do  not  think  that  on  the  whole  the  foreign  workman  is  superior 
to  the  British.  Instances  are  given  of  numerous  improvements  in  respect  of  technical  and  com- 
mercial training  in  recent  years,  and  of  the  selection  of  trained  men  in  the  technical  colleges  for 
employment  in  the  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  some  witnesses  complain  of  the  character  of  the 
technical  training  given  in  England.  One  witness,  who  has  had  experience  at  the  technical  schools 
both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  says  :  "  I  do  not  believe  in  technical  training  as  carried  out 
in  Kngland  to-day.  I  have  had  some  very  sorry  experiences  of  the  results  of  it. 
Students  may  understand  theoretically  how  to  make  a  cloth,  but  they  do  not,  from 
what  I  have  seen,  know  how  to  produce  that  cloth  to  sell,  which  is  the  main  thing.  .  .  If  they 
would  teach  the  commercial  idea  more  and  try  to  make  students  think  more  commercially  and  less 
about  the  intricacies  of  a  fancy  weave,  it  would  be  far  better.  The  same  criticisms  no  doubt  apply 
pretty  much  to  the  technical  schools  on  the  Continent."  The  fact  that  foreigners  make  way  into  the 
British  market  by  copying  British  designs  is  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  British 
method.  "  They  talk  about  technical  education,"  says  one  witness,  "  but  I  see  a  lot  of  goods 
that  come  from  the  other  side,  and  the  English  designs,  as  far  as  woollens  are  concerned,  are 
infinitely  better  than  the  foreign  ones."  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  inferiority  of 
designing,  but  the  absence  of  a  large  market  which  counts  ;  to  have  a  large  range  of  patterns  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  large  demand.  "  If  you  go  to  a  foreign  manufacturer  he  has  an  enormous  range 
of  patterns  ready  to  offer  you,  suitable  for  everywhere,  because  if  he  makes  his  stuff  he  does  know 
that  he  can  sell  it  in  his  own  country,  and  has  no  competition  to  fear  there,  but  the  Englishman 
does  not  know  at  what  price  he  will  be  able  to  sell  any  stock  he  may  make  ;  he  has  all  the  goods  of 
the  world  to  compete  against  in  his  own  market."  Or,  as  another  witness  puts  it,  "  Protective 
tariffs  stop  our  sales  and  give  the  manufacturer  no  encouragement  to  go  to  the  expense  of  designing 
and  weaving  patterns.  This  talk  about  technical  education  is  downright  nonsense  in  the  face  of 
prohibitive  tariffs." 

There  is  a  very  generally  held  opinion  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  differential  railway  Transport 
and  shipping  rates  on  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry.  Some  witnesses  attribute  the  increased 
imports  of  foreign-made  goods  into  this  country  mainly  to  the  fact  that  preferential  rates  are 
granted  to  the  importer.  The  instances  given,  however,  as  to  what  witnesses  consider  as  an  unfair 
and  unreasonable  rate  are  of  too  isolated  a  character  to  reduce  to  statistical  comparison. 
Witnesses,  with  experience  both  of  this  and  foreign  countries,  unquestionably  consider  that 
the  railway  rates  in  foreign  countries  are  lower  than  they  are  in  this  country.  Instances  are  also 
given  which  tend  to  show  that  in  competing  for  the  trade  of  neutral  markets  foreign  countries,  by- 
giving  preference  or  bounties,  or  in  other  ways  aiding  the  transport,  assist  their  manufacturers  to 
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place  their  goods  upon  these  markets  at  lower  prices  than  are  possible  to  the  British  manufactuier. 
Through  Rates.  They  complain  also  of  through  rates.  Another  point  that  comes  out  in  the  evidence  is  that, 
possibly  because  Great  Britain  is  not  a  party  to  the  Berne  Convention,  the  foreign  merchant,  to 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  buys  British  or  foreign-made  goods,  often  selects 
the  latter,  because  he  knows  precisely  what  railway  rate  he  will  have  to  pay,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  British  goods  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the  rate  beforehand.  While,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  is  generally  unfavourable  on  the  subject  of  transport  rates,  some 
witnesses  state  that  they  are  under  no  disadvantage,  and  there  is  practically  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  rates  taken  alone,  but  the  railway  rates  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  tariff 
and  general  commercial  policy  of  foreign  countries  which  have  to  be  taken  account  of. 

imitation  of  Most  of  the  firms  giving  evidence  to  the  Commission  complain  especially  of  the  imitation 

British  Designs.  of  British  designs  by  foreign  countries.  "  Any  special  style,"  says  one  witness,  "  got  up  by  the 
home  trade  are  regularly  copied  by  foreign  makers  and  put  on  our  home  and  Colonial  markets  much 
below  our  selling  price."  The  general  evidence  tends  to  show  the  English  superiority  in  this 
department.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  no  remedy  against  the  pirating  of  designs,  though  the 
cost  is  very  great. 

"  America,  France,  Germany  and  Austria  pirate  our  specialities  and  designs,  and  copy  them 
in  their  own  factories.  We  are  unable  to  protect  ourselves  from  such  flagrant  injustice.  We  are 
obliged  to  expose  our  designs  nearly  12  months  before  the  goods  are  actually  worn,  and  immediately 
the  designs  are  exposed  these  foreign  manufacturers  obtain  the  designs  we  have  produced  at 
enormous  cost,  and  forthwith  reproduce  them  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  is  a  deliberate  policy 
practised  year  after  year.  This  difficulty  could  not  be  overcome  by  registering  our  designs  in 
foreign  countries,  for  you  would  have  to  state  in  registering  exactly  how  your  cloth  is  made.  The  effect 
produced  by  a  cloth  having,  say,  120  threads  per  inch  in  warp  and  120  threads  per  inch  across,  could 
be  produced  with  119  or  118  ends,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  would  not  be  the  same.  You  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  could  protect  ourselves  we  should,  but  in  practice  it  is  never  done.  My  own  firm 
spends  £8,000  or  £12,000  every  year  in  designers'  wages,  the  materials  they  use,  and  the  wages  paid 
for  weavers  to  weave  patterns.  This  sum  is  almost  entirely  saved  by  foreign  pirates.  I  have 
myself  seen  goods  of  my  own  design  pirated  by  a  Spanish  firm  and  being  woven  in  a  mill  near 
Barcelona.  I  have  also  seen  my  own  patterns  carried  round  to  American  merchants  by  American 
manufacturers  and  orders  taken  for  them." 

With  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  designing,  one  firm  states  that  on  a  turnover  of  £72.<HH>. 
designing  costs  £4,000,  so  that  the  loss  in  the  case  of  pirating  and  the  gain  to  the  country  imitating 
is  considerable.  (See  also  under  respective  countries  and  branches  of  trade.) 


Specific  and 
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SECTION  VII.— EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  summarising  the  evidence 
upon  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  summarise  here  a  few  specific 
points. 

The  arrangement  of  the  duties  of  foreign  countries  is  often  more  prejudicial  than  their 
amount :  "  Great  changes  for  the  worse  arose  in  our  Continental  trade  when  specific  duties  took 
the  place  of  ad  valorem  duties.  This  refers  principally  to  our  trade  with  France,  Germany  and 
Austria.  At  the  time  ad  valorem  duties  were  in  force  an  immense  trade  was  done  in  low  goods 
from  this  district  from  Leeds  and  Batley  ;  10  to  20  per  cent,  did  not  add  much  to  the  cost,  whereas 
at  present  specific  duties  add  35,  40,  50  per  cent,  and  even  more  to  the  cost.  Our  .trade  in  low 
goods,  particularly  in  plain  goods,  has  almost  been  killed  ;  only  a  few  novelties  are  exported  now 
in  low  goods,  fancy  tweeds,  Scotch  imitations,  and  also  the  very  best  and  finest  this  district  produces, 
as  such  fine  goods  are  not  made  abroad.  By  this  I  mean  fancy  suitings  and  trouserings.  It  makes 
a  vast  difference  if  Is.  per  yard  has  to  be  added  to  a  cloth  at  2s.  than  when  it  goes  on  one  at  (is. 
or  7s.  a  yard." 

The  following  statements  refer  to  some  of  the  foreign  tariffs — 

France, — Besides  charging  high  duties,  the  tariff  for  woollens  is  so  intricate  that  it  makes 
it  most  difficult  often  to  arrive  beforehand  at  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty  which  a  cloth  has  to  pay  : 
a  slight  difference  in  the  weight  in  some  pieces  out  of  a  lot  may  bring  the  duty  5  or  10  per  cent. 
higher  than  the  rest.  Cotton  warp  goods  pay  less  than  all  wool,  which  is  fair  enough,  but  whv 
should  a  mantling  composed  of  mohair  and  cotton,  the  cotton  predominating,  pay  110  per  cent, 
more  than  if  the  mohair  were  to  predominate  or  a  silk  and  cotton  one,  the  cotton  predominating, 
pay  ii")  MIT  <ent.  more  than  if  the  silk  were  to  be  the  predominating  material.  The  cheaper,  the 


Summary. 

f'otton  predominating,  cloth  pays  more,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  fine,  and,  consequently,  is  made  1501 

so  dear  that  all  trade  in  it  ceases.  Really  the  intricacies  of  this  tariff  make  one  feel  that  it  was  put 
together,  not  only  to  protect  the  French  manufacturer,  but  to  raise  so  many  difficulties  for  the 
foreigner  as  to  make  him  disgusted  with  the  whole. 

lli-nnany  has  a  uniform  rate  for  woollens,  about  8d.  a  yard  on  a  16  oz.  cloth,  but  the  samr 
must  not  contain  any  particle  of  silk  or  waste  silk,  or  the  rate  goes  up  to  2s.  3d.  per  yard  for  16  or.. 

Austria  has  a  similar  tariff  to  Germany  and  the  same  silk  prohibition. 

Italy  also  has  a  specific  tariff.  A  very  large  trade  used  to  be  done  from  this  country  to 
Italy  in  low  goods.  Their  last  tariff — and  under  its  protection  mills,  springing  up  like  mushrooms — 
has  completely  killed  our  goods,  the  native,  or  what  they  call  national,  productions  having  taken 
place  ;  only  the  very  finest  are  now  exported  from  here. 

Russia  has  a  like  specific  tariff.  The  duty  comes  to  about  2s.  a  yard  of  16  oz.  The  tariffs 
allow  only  fine  goods  to  come  in. 

United  States. — The  percentage  of  duty  on  cost  price  of  goods  during  1892-3-4  was  101  per  1502 

cent.  ;  for  1895-6-7,  53  per  cent.  ;  for  1898-9-1900,  109  per  cent.  ;  for  1901-2-4,  it  was  108  per 
cent.  Duty  varies  slightly  from  season  to  season,  owing  to  there  being  a  weight  duty  in  addition  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  and,  of  course,  in  different  seasons  different  weights  of  goods  are  sold.  "  This 
last  tariff  of  over  100  has  given  the  domestic  makers  such  a  big  margin  to  work  on  in  comparison 
with  our  goods,  and  such  a  handsome  regard  if  they  succeeded  in  producing  good  qualities,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  they  have  now  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
compete  at  the  present  time  so  as  to  sell  anything  like  considerable  figures  if  the  duty  was  no  more 
than  15  to  20  per  cent." 

Manufacturers  maintain  that  they  pay  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  foreign  import  duties  on  dress  The  Incidence 
goods  : — "  We  must  get  a  tariff  which  will  do  away  with  the  empty  hands  which  we  now  have,  so  that  of  Duties. 
we  can  make  treaties  of  our  own.     In  selling  our  goods  in  a  protected  country,  such  as  Germany, 
our  manufacturer  has  paid  part  of  the  duty,  just  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  pay  part  of  the 
tariff  if  we  put  one  on.     For  example,  under  the  Dingley  Bill,  and  before  the  McKinley  tariff  was 
put  on,  the  worsted  coating  trade  was  an  enormous  item.     Then  a  very  small  proportionate  duty 

on  English  worsted  was  started,  and  it  went  gradually  up,  but,  as  it  did,  we  could  come  down  in  price.  .  _«„ 

Whether  the  tendency  of  the  raw  material  had  anything  to  do  with  it  I  cannot  bring  my  memory 
to  recall,  but  we  could  meet  them  until  they  put  up  a  Chinese  wall  round  their  country,  and  then 
we  had  to  stop.  I  send  the  same  goods  to  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  other  countries.  Our  manu- 
facturer does  not  know  whether  he  is  selling  for  home  or  export  trade.  It  may  be  objected  that  a 
manufacturer  will  give  in  and  take  3s.  9d.  instead  of  4s.,  in  order  not  to  lose  an  order,  but  that  is 
a  mistaken  argument,  because,  if  my  foreign  customer  would  only  pay  3s.  9d.,  he  would  not  want 
to  buy  exactly  the  cloth  which  the  manufacturer  offers  at  4s.  If  I  could  not  get  that  particular 
manufacturer's  cloth  at  3s.  9d.,  I  could  get  another's  at  the  same  price.  Therefore,  if  the  first  manu- 
facturer chose  to  take  the  order,  he  might  in  that  case  pay  part  of  the  duty,  but  the  other  one  would 
not  be  doing  so,  because  he  would  be  selling  at  his  ordinary  price.  Take  the  South  American  tariff. 
A  manufacturer  offers  me  a  cloth  weighing  19  oz.,  which  means  about  370  grammes  per  square  metre. 
That  cloth  would  pay  a  far  higher  duty  than  if  it  weighed  400  grammes  per  square  metre.  I  tell 
the  manufacturer  that  I  must  have  it  19  or  20  oz.  per  yard,  in  order  to  pay  a  less  duty.  The  manu- 
facturer gives  the  extra  weight  at  the  same  price,  which  enables  me  to  export  the  goods,  and  he  pays 
the  difference  in  the  tariff  in  that  case." 

Note  is  also  taken  of  the  direct  relation  between  the  raising  of  the  tariff  and  the  emigration  1504 

of  firms  from  the  Bradford  district.  Another  illustration  of  the  direct  relation  between  the  tariff 
policy  of  foreign  countries  and  the  condition  of  British  trade  is  the  Wilson  tariff  of  the  United  Stales. 
Under  that  tariff,  which  was  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  business  could  be  done  and  did  actually  increase. 
But  the  increase  was  entirely  checked  by  the  adoption  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  reverted  to  the 
position  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  most-favoured-nation  clause  is  said  to  be  of  no  value  to  us.  It  Most-favourad- 
is  said  to  be  a  trap  used  now  mostly  for  argument : — A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  '  favoured-  nation  Clause. 
nation  clause,'  and  in  the  countries  that  I  have  had  to  do  with,  we  find  that  every 
other  nation  which  produces  similar  goods  to  ours  enjoys  it.  France  seems  to  have  had  some  little 
trouble  with  Portugal.  That  is  the  only  country  that  does  not  enjoy  the  '  favoured-nation  clause  ' 
for  cloth.  Take,  the  European  countries  :  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Spain,  Great 
Britain  and  Montenegro.  On  identically  the  same  articles  in  textiles  we  should  have  the  same 
benefit  that  would  be  given  to  any  other  nation,  but  then  fruits — currants  and  wine,  &c. — are  made 
the  reason  for  giving  it  against  us."  Similar  evidence  is  given  by  other  witnesses. 

Foreign  tariffs  are  said  to  be  mainly  answerable  for  the  change  in  the  organisation  of  the 
British  woollen  industry  under  which  combing  and  spinning  have  increased  while  weaving  has 


1505  decreased.     The  effect  of  this  upon  labour  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  the  earlier  processe 

employ  only  unskilled  labour  ;  it  is  in  the  finished  goods  that  skilled  labour,  highly  paid,  is  employed. 
Speaking  generally,  the  view  entertained  by  witnesses  is  that,  if  the  foreign  tariffs  against  us 
were  only  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  the  latter  being  maximum  and  exceptional,  work  could  be  found 
to  keep  all  the  textile  machinery  in  the  worsted  district  employed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
industry  would  be  restored,  but  witnesses  are  not  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  chance  under  present 
conditions  of  securing  these  modifications. 
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SECTION  VIII.— STATISTICAL  TABLES   AND   DIAGRAMS. 


TABLE   1.— ESTIMATED     RAW     WOOL     PRODUCTION     IN     PRINCIPAL      MANUFAC  FURIN';   *"*"  JL- 

COUNTRIES!  (>n  million  Ibs.) 
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Austria- 
Germany.  France.  Hungary.  Italy. 


United  United 

States.          Kingdom. 


Production  In 

Principal 

Countries. 


1875 

83 

1880  

— 

— 

1885  

66  j 

104 

1800  

— 

130 

1895  

32 

91 

1900  

28  J 

86 

1903   

49* 

104 

1904  



50 
36 

64 


22 


21* 


197 
232 
308 
276 
310 
289 
288 
292 


162 
149 
13C. 
138 
135 
141 
I3S 
132 


The  qxiantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  lias  fallen  from  162  million  pounds  in  1875 
to  132  million  pounds  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  30  million  pounds  in  weight — or  18 £  per  cent. — in  less  than  30  years. 
In  that  time,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  more  than  3,000,000  in  the  sheep  enumerated  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  the  wool  production  is  officially  estimated  to  have  risen  from  197  million 
pounds  in  1875  to  292  million  pounds  in  1901,  an  increase  of  95  million  pounds  or  48  per  cent.  In  the  principal 
wool  manufacturing  countries  of  the  Continent  the  estimates  show  violent  fluctuation  in  the  amounts  of  the 
wool  grown  at  home. 


TABLE   2.— ESTIMATED    RAW    WOOL    RETAINED    FOR     HOME    CONSUMPTION    IN 
PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURING    COUNTRIES   AND   YEARS  f  (in  million  Ibs.). 


Germany. 

France. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Italy. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom 

1875     .  . 

ISO 

if 

* 

* 

•24S 

351 

1880     

* 

* 

38 

38 

356 

378 

1885     

251 

391 

* 

* 

374 

365 

1890     

* 

428 

57 

* 

378 

425 

1895     

410 

441 

* 

49                   514                    503 

1900     

316 

381 

* 

* 

439                    499 

1902     

380 

457 

132 

59                   480                    4!ii> 

1903     





— 

401                      44S 

1904      

—                     — 

4liL>                     437 

i 

Table  2.— 
Raw  Wool 
Consumption  In 
Principal 
Countries. 
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t  Based  on  Official  Returns,  estimates  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Common •  •  nnd  on  ''onrad's  "  Hnnihiorti  r 
bneh  dcr  Stuatswissenscliaften." 

*  In  these  years  figures  for  domestic  wool  production  an-  not   nvnilnhle. 


If  to  the  figures  for  wool  production,  the  imports  of  raw  wool  be  added,  and  the  export •<  subtraeted. 
there  is  left  a  figure  giving  the  quantity  of  wool  remaining  for    consumption  in  that    yr.tr  by  the    woollen 


industries  of  the  country.  In  this  way,  the  figures  in  Table  2  have  teen  obtained.  Though  incomplete. 
they  tend  to  show  that  in  all  the  principal  wool  manufacturing  countries,  the  home  supply  of  raw  mai<-n:il 
is,  hi  most  cases,  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  requirements  of  the  industry  ;  and  has  to  be  verv 
largely  supplemented  from  external  sources.  Further,  the  extent  of  this  dependence  on  external  soun •< •>  i- 
increasing.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  external  supply  of  wool  amounted  to  about  189  million  pounds 
in  1875,  or  117  per  cent,  of  the  home  production,  and  to  305  million  pounds  or  230  per  cent,  of  the  home 
production  in  1904.  (It  will  be  seen  that  later,  owing  to  the  exportation  of  some  British  wool,  the  dependence 
on  external  supplies  is  even  greater  than  these  figures  show.)  In  the  United  States,  the  consumption  of  wool 
of  all  Uin  i  Is  exceeded  the  domestic  production  in  1875  by  about  51  million  pounds,  or  26  per  cent.  ;  in  1904 
this  additional  supply  rose  to  170  million  pounds,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  home  supply.  In  France,  in 
recent  years,  the  external  supply  has  exceeded  300,  and  in  Germany  600  per  cent,  of  the  home  supply  of  wool. 
According  to  Table  2,  the  consumption  of  wool  hi  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  by  86  million  pounds, 
or  24  per  cent,  between  the  years  1875  and  1904.  In  the  same  period,  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  Tinted 
States  has  risen  by  214  million  pounds,  or  87  per  cent.  In  Germany,  the  increase  from  1875  to  1902  amounted 
to  221  million  pounds,  representing  140  per  cent,  on  the  consumption  in  the  earlier  year.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
the  increase  from  1880  to  1902  amounted  to  250  per  cent.  ;  and  in  Italy  to  55  per  cent.  Thus  in  every  countiy 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  has  been  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
in  every  case  also,  except  in  France  and  Italy,  the  increase  in  the  amount  consumed  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  changes  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 
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TABLE  3.— QUANTITIES  OP  WOOL,  MOHAIR,  AND  ALPACA  IMPORTED  AND  RETAINED  FOR  Table  i.— 


CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (in  million  Ibs.). 


Shoep  and  Lambs'  Wool. 

Alpaca, 
Vicuna 
and 

l.i.i  n  i.i 
Imports 

GotU' 
Hair 
Import*. 

i.nin.l 
Total 
Of 

Raw 
Wool 
Retained 

Quantity 
of 
Wool.  Ac.. 
Retained 
per  head 
of 
population 

Home-grown. 

Foreign  and  Colonial. 

Total 
Retained 

Mi- 
nutted 

Clip.' 

Exports 

Eetained 

Imports. 

He- 
exports. 

Retained 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

'1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

1(104 

Average  1900-4 

162 
156 
152 
152 
153 

11 
10 

10 

7 
16 

151 
146 
142 
145 
137 

361 

387 
406 
395 
413 

172 
173 
187 
199 
243 

189 
214 
219 
196 
170 

340 
360 
361 
341 
307 

4-2 
3-5 
3-6 
4-0 
4-3 

6-8 
6O 
8-2 
7-1 
10-1 

351 
370 
373 
352 
321 

155 

11 

144 

392 

195 

198 

342 

3-9 

7-6 

354 

10-5 

149 
139 
129 
128 
132 

17 
14 
14 
19 

18 

132 
125 
115 
109 
114 

461 

448 
485 
494 
519 

237 
266 

264 

277 
277 

224 
184 
221 
217 
242 

356 
309 
336 
326 
356 

2-5 
2-6 
4-1 
1-5 
7-9 

13-6        372 
10-1         322 
16-9         357 
13-4         341 
16-9         381 

155 

16 

120 

481 

264 

218 

338 

3-7 

14-2         356 

10-1 

136 
136 
134 
134 
133 

24 
22 
20 
24 
22 

112 
114 
114 
110 
111 

501 
593 
573 
635 
696 

267 
312 
319 
339 
363 

234 
281 
254 
296 
333 

346 
395 
368 
406 
444 

4-6 
3-9 
4-7 
4-3 
4-9 

14-4 
19-5 
18-1 
22-0 
21-0 

365 
418 
391 
432 
470 

134 

22 

112 

600 

320 

280 

392 

4-5 

19-0 

416 

—  _____ 

426 
486 
468 
487 
508 

11-4 



138 
148 
153 
151 
142 

20 
17 
18 
16 
13 

118 
131 
135 
135 
129 

629 
715 
738 
673 
701 

341 
384 
430 
346 
346 

288 
331 
308 
327 
355 

406 
462 
443 
462 

484 

3-8 
4-5 
4-8 
5-2 
4-9 

ir>-<> 

19-5 
19-8 
19-6 
19-2 

146 

17 

130 

691 

369 

322 

452 

4-6 

18-8         475 

12-4 

135 
136 
139 
139 
140 

22 
18 
40 
12 
23 

113 
118 
99 
127 
117 

771 
714 
736 
695 
663 

405 
335 
372 
283 
293 

366 
379 
364 
412 
370 

479 
497 
463 
539 

487 

4-4 
5-0 
5-1 
4-9 
5-5 
.  _ 

25-8 
17-2 
26-2 
24-9 
29-1 

509 
519 
494 
569 
522 

138 

23 

115 

716 

338 

378 

493 

5-0 

24-6 

523 

13-1 

141 
138 
136 
133 
132 

15 
13 
12 

19 
15 

126 
125 
124 
114 

117 

553 

687 
637 
600 
562 

196 
294 
285 
285 
252 

357 
393 
352 
315 
310 

483 
518 
476 
429 
427 

5-8 
5-4 
6-2 
5-5 
5-1 

21-9 
22-4 
32-7 
31-5 
29-6 

511 
546 
515 
466 
462 

136 

15 

121 

608 

262 

345 

466 

5-6 

27-6 

499 

11-9 

Raw  Wool  *•' 

Consumption'!!! 
the  United 
Kingdom. 
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*Estimates  of  Helmuth,  Schwartz  &  Co. 

In  Table  3  particulars  are  given  of  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
30  years.  Assuming  the  whole  of  the  alpaca,  vicuna  and  llamas  imported,  as  well  as  all  the  goats'  hair,  to 
be  retained  for  consumption  in  this  country,  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  of  every  description  averaged 
.'554  million  pounds  per  annum  during  1875-9  and  499  million  pounds  per  annum  during  1900-4.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  total  consumption,  and  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  retained 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  increase  in  the  average  annual  consumption  rose  steadily  up  to  the  last 
quinquennium,  since  when  it  has  fallen  away,  largely  however  in  consequence  of  diminished  supplies 
occasioned  by  the  severe  droughts  in  Australia.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  retained  amounted 
to  342  million  pounds  in  1875-9.  of  which  42  per  cent,  was  home-grown  and  58  per  cent,  imported.  During 
1900-4  the,  average  consumption  of  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  amounted  to  466  million  pounds,  of  which  '2i> 

A    2 
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PIT  cent,  was  home-grown,  and  74  per  cent,  imported.  '('!).•  consumption  of  alpaca  and  mohair  and  otlr-i 
special  wools  of  thes?  classes  has  risen  from  1H  million  pounds  p?r  annum  in  1875-9  to  over  33  million  pounds 
in  1900-4,  an  increase  of  154  per  cent,  in  the  period  under  review.  The  whole  of  this  is  imported.  (See 
also  Table  16.)  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those  for  tlu>  United  States,  given  below  (Table  4), 
and  taken  from  the  United  States  Statistical  \bstraot. 

TABLE    4.— QUANTITIES    OF    RAW    WOOL    RETAINED    ANNUALLY    FOR    CONSUMPTION    IN 

THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Domestic. 


i  OHM. 

1875-9..                 198 
1900-4  297 

42 
152 

240 
449 

1514      Table  5.- 
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In  this  case  the  quantity  of  home-grown  wool  entering  into  consumption  has  fallen  from  82i  per 
cent,  to  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  requirements  ;  while  the  consumption  of  foreign  wools  has  risen  from  17.1 
per  cent,  to  34  per  cent. 

Most  of  these  figures  are  repeated  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  Tables  5  and  6,  the  first  showing  the 
quantities,  and  the  second  the  values  of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  British  woollen  industries  \n 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  shoddy,  mungo,  &c.,  taken  from  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bradford  Chain!.-  r 
of  Commerce,  has  been  added  for  completeness.  Prom  Table  6  it  is  seen  that  the'  total  value  of  the  ran 
material  used  in  the  industry  amounted  in  1904  to  20  millions  sterling.  The  figures  in  Table  5  are 
illustrated  graphically  in  Figures  2  and  3. 

TABLE  5.-QUANTITIES   OF  WOOL,   MOHAIR,  ALPACA,  SHODDY.  &c.,  ANNUALLY  RETAIXFi) 
FOR  CONSUMPTION   IN  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM.* 


Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Wools. 

Home 
Grown 
Wools. 

Total  of 
Wool,  Mohair 
and  Alpaca 
retained. 

Estimated 
Shoddy, 
Mungo,  &c., 
retained. 

Total  Wool 
and  Shoddy 
retained. 

Quantity 
retained, 
per  head. 

Million  Ibs.     Million  Ibs.      Million  Ibs.     Million  Ibs.      Million  Ibs.  ll.s. 


1875  1879 
1880-1884 
1885-1889 
1890-1894   .. 
1895-1899 

209 
235 
301 
343 
405 

145 
119 

113 

13(1 
115 

354 

354 
414 

473 
520 

104 
123 
101 

118 
132 

458 
477 
518 
591 
682 

13-61 
13-82 

H<r, 
18-50 

Hi  -2!! 

1900 

383 

110 

499 

130 

029 

lfi-38 

1901 

423 

118 

541 

135 

676 

16-29 

1902 

393 

99 

492 

140 

632 

1500 

1903 

354 

97' 

451 

140 

591 

1  1-00 

1904 

347 

94 

441 

180 

645 

18-10 

Tabh  6. 
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TABLE  6.— VALUES  OF  WOOL,  MOHAIR,  ALPACA,   SHODDY,    Ac.,  ANNUALLY  RETAINED  FOR 
CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (in  thousand  £.).* 


Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Wools. 

Home 
Grown 
Wools. 

Total  of 
Wool,  Mohair 
and  Alpaca. 

Estimated 
Shoddy, 
Mungo,  &c. 

Total. 
Wool, 
Shoddy,  &c. 

1875-1879       .  . 

12,507 

9,092 

21,0511 

1,840 

23.499 

1880-1884 

11,521 

5,327 

16,848 

2,100 

18,948 

1885-1889 
1890-1894       .  . 

1X115-1899 

11,637 
12,208 
13,926 

4,306 

4,947 
4,438 

15,943 
17,155 
18,364 

1,710 
2,150 
2,290 

17.653 
19,305 
20,654 

1900 

15.885 

3.470 

19,355 

3,000 

22.355 

mill      .. 
1902 

12.404 
12,237 

3,086 
2.570 

15.5511 
14.807 

3,450 
3.000 

28,600 
18,207 

1903 

12,555 

2,808 

15,363 

3,800 

18,803 

1904 

12,703 

3,887 

16,590 

3,800 

20,390 

ff.flwn  Uv 
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The  consumption  of  wool  and  shoddy  per  liend  of  population  (Table  5)  is  illustrated  in  V\K    ;5 
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In  Table  7,  the  percentage  of  imported  wool  to  total  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown 
for  each  quinquennium  since  1875  : — 


Table  7.—                 TABLK  7.—  PE] 

iCENTAGE  OF  FOREIGN   AND  COLONIAL  TO  TOU 

AL   (JONSUML'TIOJN  UJ<    WUUL, 

Percentage  of 
Foreign  and 

IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Consumed. 

By  Quantity. 

By  Value. 

1875-1879 

59-1 

58-0 

1880-1884 

06-4 

68-4 

1885-1889 

72-7 

73-0 

' 

1890-1894 

72-5 

71-2 

1895-1899 

77-9 

75-8 

1900           

76-8 

82-5 

1901           

78-2 

80-1 

1902           

79  '9 

82-6 

1903           

78-5 

81-8 

1904           

78-7 

76-6 
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In  the  next  table  (8)  the  quantity  and  value  (estimated)  for  the  clip  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown.  It  is  seen  that  though  the  quantity  has  fallen  from  155  million  pounds  to  132  million  pounds,  or  by 
15  per  cent,  in  the  extreme  years  of  the  period  under  review,  the  value  has  fallen  from  £9,868,000  to 
£5,500,000,  or  by  about  44  per  cent.  The  year  1904  was  one  of  very  high  prices  for  wool,  occasioned  partly 
by  scarcity  of  supply,  and  partly  also  by  the  reaction  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton.  Practically  the  same, 
quantity  o'f  wool  was  raised  at  home  both 'in  1903  and  1904,  yet  the  estimated  value  in  the  second  case  was 
nearly  40  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  first. 
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TABLE  8.—  QUANTITIES  AND 

VALUES  OF 

HOME-GROWN  WOOLS 

RETAINED  IN  AND 

Table  8.—  1 

EXPORTED  FROM   THE    UNITED   KINGDOM. 

British-grown 

Wool  :  Clip  and 

Exports. 

Quantity  (million  Ibs.). 

Value  (thousand  £.). 

Retained. 

Exported. 

Total  Clip. 

Retained. 

Exported. 

Total  Clip. 

1875-1879                                 144-6 

104 

155-0 

i 
0,092 

776 

9,868 

1880-1884 

118-9 

16-5 

135-4 

5,327 

963 

6,290 

1885-1889 

112-5 

22-1 

134-6 

4,306 

954 

5,260 

1890-1804 

129-8 

16-6 

146-4 

4,947 

663 

5.610 

1805-1899 

114-9 

22-9 

137-8 

4,438 

856 

5,294 

1000 

116-1 

24-9 

141-8 

3,470 

780 

4,260 

1901 

117-8 

20-2 

138-0 

3,086 

514 

3,600 

1902 

08-8 

37-2 

13(5  -0 

2,570 

930 

3,500 

1903 

97-1 

35-9 

133-0 

2,808 

1,092 

3,900 

1904 

941 

37-9 

132-0 

3,887 

1,613 

5,500 
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Table  9.- 
Raw  Wool 
Produced  and 
Consumed  In 
Europe  and 
North  America. 


TABLE  9.— ESTIMATED  QUANTITY  OF  RAW  WOOL  PRODUCED  AND  LEFT  FOR  CON- 
SUMPTION IN  EUROPE  AND  NORTH  AMERICA  (from  Helmuth,  Schwartz  &  Co.'s  Annual 
Wool  Circulars). 


Quantities  (in  million  Ibs.) 

Production. 

Left 

for  Consumption. 

United             North 
Kingdom.  Continent.   America. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Continent. 

858 
867 
867 
905 
889 

877 

North 
America. 

254 
246 
269 
259 
312 

268 

1875   162       460       206 
1876   156       455       211 
1877   152       455       221 
1878   152       450       224 
1879        ..    ..      153       450       246 

351 
369 
373 
352 
321 

353 

Average  1875-9   .  .    .  .      155       454       222 

1880   149       450       277 
1881   139       450       303 
1882   129       450       313 
1883   ..    ....      128       450       333 
188t   132       450       350 

370 
320 
357 
340 
381 

882 
952 
969 
969 
1,017 

381 
355 
385 
418 
422 

Average  isso  I   .  .    .  .      155       450       315 

354 

958 

392 

1885   136       450       343 
1886   136       450       335 
1887   134       450       315 
1888   134       450   .    315 
1889   133       450       309 

365 
418 
392 
433 
470 

1,021 
1,033 
1,030 
1,090 
1,115 

444 
460 
419 
424 

437 

Average  1885-9   ....      134       450       323 

476 

1,058 

437 

1890   138       450       322 
1891   148       450       320 
1892   153       450       346 
1893   151       450       361 
1894   142       450       338 

428 
487 
467 
485 
507 

1,085 
1.174 
1,244 
1,254 
1,247 

431 
460 
514 

470 
458 

Average  1890-4   ..    ..,     146       450       337       475 

1,201 

467 

1895   135       450       307       510 
1896   ..    ..    ..      136       450       285       52O 
1897   ..•    ..    ..      139       450       272       495 
1898   139       450       280       5<iS 
1899   ..    ..          140       450       285       523 

1,281  ' 

1.30S 

1.179 

1.320 
1.359 

551 
435 
630 

379 

379 

Average  1S95-9   ..    ..      138       450       286       523 

1,283 

478 

1900   141        450        301        502 
1901    138       450       316       541 
1902   136       450       329       490 
1903   133       450       300        Its 
1(104   ..    ..    ..      132       450       305       437 

1,081 

1.270 
1.244 
1.271 
1,197 

!I'J 
!41 

506 

476 
-195 

Average  1900-4 


136 


450 


310 


484 


1,213 


472 


According  to  the  estimates  in  Table  9,  computed  from  the  Annual  Wool  Circulars  of  Messrs. 
Helmut!*.  Schwartz  and  ('<>..  the  consumption  of  wool  on  the  Continent  has  risen  from  877  to  1,213 
million  pounds  from  1875-9  to  1900-4.  or  by  38  per  cent.  In  North  America  the  percentage  increase 
.amounts  to7(i  per  cent.,  and  in  (lie  United  Kingdom  to  37  per  cent.  In  the  three  areas  mentioned,  covering; 
practically  the  whole  of  (he  wool-manufacturing  industry  of  the  world,  there  ha-t  been  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  raw  wool  in  the  extreme  period-  under  review  amounting  to  (>71  million  pounds  per  annum,  or  .(.">  per 
cent.  Of  this  increase  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  2o  per  cent.,  the  Continent  of  Europe  50  per  cent., 
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and  tin1  North  American  Continent  the  remaining  30  per  eent.     The  figures  in  the  above  Table  are  iepe;ii.-d 
•.•r.iji!  ieally  in  Fig    5. 
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FIG.  5. 


The  relation  of  the  imports  to  the  exports  of  raw  wool  in  the  principal  manufacturing  countries  us 
e.c  >  m  pared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  Table  10. 

TABLE   10. -IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF   RAW   WOOL  AND   WASTE  IN   UNDERMENTIONED 

COUNTRIES    AND   YEARS   (in  million  Ibs.). 


Germany. 

France. 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy. 

United  States. 

Vniti'ii  Kingdom. 
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120         tl 

76 

2S2        48 

234 

28 

24 

4 

14 

14 

55 

4 

51 

361 

183 

17s 

I  SSI  1 

14!(        31 

118 

333       77 

256 

43 

27 

Iti 

16 

1C, 

128 

4 

124 

461 

241 

220 

1  ss;, 

217        22 

195 

36!)        82 

287 

48 

20 

28 

25 

25 

71 

3 

68 

501 

258 

243 

IS!)0 

283         20 

263 

38!)         ill 

298 

r>7 

21        3(i 

IS 

is 

105 

3 

102 

62fl 

:;<  is 

32  1 

1,S!I5 

liCi         25 

378 

4!»7       147 

350 

(i!) 

17 

52 

27 

27 

206 

•> 

204 

771 

388 

L900 

304         17 

287 

I:M     141 

295 

i>3 

IS        47 

28       *         2S 

156 

ti 

150 

372 

1SI 

l!t(r_> 

350 

::::  I 

53!»       ISC, 

353 

00 

22        (is 

37      *       37 

Iti7 

3 

104 

364 

278 

1003 

:iii."i      I_M 
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.iis     K;r> 

383 

SI 

.,.> 

C,2 

33 

33 

177 

7 
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334 
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170 
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Table  10.- 

Raw  Wool : 

Excess  of 

Imp  rts  in  Princip;  I 

Countries. 
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*   Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Italy  too  small  to  appear  in  returns. 


In  Tables  11  and  12  figures  are  given  showing  the  quantity  of  machinery  employed  in  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  of  the  years  since  1875,  for  which  official  figures 
arc  available. 
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TABLE  11. -NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  AND  LOOMS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Spinning  Spindles  (in  millions). 

Power 

Looms  (in 

thousands). 

Wool 

Worsted.      Shoddy.          Total. 

Wool. 

Worsted. 

Shoddy.          Total. 

1874           .  .             3-17 

2-18                -10 

5-45 

57 

82 

1               140 

1878           .  .             3-34 

2-10                -08 

5-52 

57 

87 

2               146 

1885           .  .             3-05 

2-23                09 

5-37 

58 

80 

2               140 

1890           .  .             3-11 

2-40                -09 

5-60 

62 

67 

2               131 

1904           .  .             2-61 

2-94                -07 

5-62 

50 

53 

1               104 

Table  12. — 
Doubling 
Spindles  in 
United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  12.— NUMBER   OF  DOUBLING  SPINDLES  IN   THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  (in  thousands). 


Wool. 

Worsted. 

Shoddy. 

Total. 

1874  

158 

400 

1 

559 

1878  

318 

456 

9 

783 

1885  

231 

536 

2 

769 

1890  

300 

669 

1 

970 

1904  

211 

845 

3 

1059 

The  total  number  of  spinning  spindles  has  increased  from  5,450,000  in  1874  to  5,620,000  in  1904,  an 
increase  of  170,000  or  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  in  30  years.  The  analysis  of  wool  and  worsted  spindles  shows 
that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  worsted  spindles  amounting  to  760,000,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  wool  spindles  amounting  to  560,000  ;  the  number  of  spindles 
employed  in  shoddy  works  has  likewise  diminished  from  a  total  of  about  100,000  enumerated  in  1874  to  about 
70,000  in  1904.  The  number  of  power  looms  has  fallen  from  140,000  in  1874  to  104,000  in  1904.  The 
principal  part  of  this  decrease  has  taken  place  since  1890,  which  corresponds  also  with  the  period  showing 
the  greatest  diminution  in  the  number  of  wool  spindles.  The  decrease  of  36,000  looms  is  made  up  of  29,000 
worsted  looms  and  7,000  wool  looms.  The  number  of  doubling  spindles  has  increased  from  559,000  in  1874 
to  1,059,000  in  1904  ;  an  increase  of  half  a  millioh  doubling  spindles  in  30  years. 
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Table  13. 

^or'tsh.ir'  ¥- 
Rest  oi  England. 


TABLK  13.  -PERCENTAGE  OF  SPINDLES,  LOOMS,  &c.,  EMPLOYED  IN  YORKSHIRE  TO 
THOSE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  IN  WOOLLEN, 
WORSTED  AND  SHODDY  FACTORIES. 


1874. 

1885.                    1889. 

1904. 

Spinning  Spindles 

71 

71 

71 

75 

Doubling  Spindles            

72 

76 

80 

86 

Power  Looms 

69 

76 

75 

77 

Numbers  Employed 

08 

71 

72 

72 

In  Table  13  figures  are  given  showing  the  proportion  of  the  British  industry  which  at  different  dates  was 
to  be  found  in  Yorkshire.  These  indicate  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  spinning  spindles  erected  in  the  United 
Kingdom  afe  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire  ;  the  proportion  in  1874  was  only  71  per  cent.  In  the  same  way 
77  !«•!•  cent,  of  the  looms  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed  ape  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire  as 
against  (19  and  (>8  per  cent,  respectively  30  years  ago.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  industry  is  lo'.-iiliscd  and  concentrated  in  Yorkshire. 
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•TABLE  U.—  NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  Table  14 

TRADES    ACCORDING    TO   THE   CENSUSES    1871—1901    (in   thousands). 
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Under  20  Years. 

Over  20  Years. 

All  Ageg. 

Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1871 

38 

55 

93 

86 

68 

154 

124 

123 

247 

1881 

33 

52 

85 

80 

75 

155 

113 

127 

240 

1891 

38 

59 

97 

83 

78 

161 

121 

137 

258 

1901 

27 

48 

75 

84 

77 

161 

111 

125 

236 

Returns). 


TABLE    15.— NUMBERS    EMPLOYED    IN   WOOLLEN,    WORSTED    AND   SHODDY    FACTORIES 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  FACTORY  RETURNS  (in  thousands). 


Males 

Females. 

All 

Persons. 

Years. 
Under 

13  to 

Over 

Total 

Under 

13  and 

Total 

Under 

13  and 

Total. 

13 

,8 

18 

Males. 

13 

over. 

Females 

13 

over. 

1874 

19-3 

1 

25-2 

80-8 

125-3 

19-1 

135-7 

154-8 

38-4 

241-7 

280-1 

1878 

15-5 

21-5 

79-2 

116-2 

15-7 

138-4 

154-1 

31-2 

239-1 

270-3 

1885 

11-7 

24-5 

88-5 

124-7 

11-9 

145-7 

157-6 

23-6 

258-7 

282-3 

1890 

11-1 

26-1 

94-3 

131-5 

11-8 

158-2 

170-0 

22-9 

278-6 

301  •;: 

1901 

4-3 

-  — 

101-9* 

106-2 

4-9 

145-3 

150-2 

9-2 

247-2 

256-4 

Table  15.— 
Numbers 
Employed 
(Factory  Returns). 
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*  Males  of  all  ages  working  full  time. 

In  Tables  14  and  15  are  collected  figures  showing  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  both  according  to  the  Census  returns  and  the  Factory  returns.  Though 
these  figures  are  not  absolutely  identical  even  for  the  same  year  the  tendencies  they  manifest  are  identical. 
In  both  cases  it  is  seen  the  total  number  of  operatives  tended  to  increase  up  to  about  1890,  and  has  decreased 
since  that  date.  According  to  the  Census  returns  there  were  in  1891  a  total  of  258,000  operatives  engaged 
in  this  industry  ;  in  1901  the  number  had  fallen  to  236,000,  a  decrease  of  22,000,  consisting  of  10,000  males 
and  12,000  females.  When  the  ages  of  these  operatives  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  seen  that  the  decrease 
consists  mainly  in  operatives  under  20  years  of  age.  According  to  the  Factory  returns  the  number  of 
employees  fell  from  301,500  in  1890  to  256,400  in  1901,  a  decrease  of  45,100  in  11  years.  This  is  made  up 
of  13,700  child  workers  under  13  and  31,400  of  ages  13  and  over.  Of  those  aged  13  and  over  the  figures  show 
the  males  have  decreased  by  18,500  and  females  by  12,900  between  the  years  1890  and  1901. 


TABLE  16. -ESTIMATED  QUANTITY  OF  WOOL  REMAINING  FOR  SPINNING  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM  (in  million  Ibs.):— 


Total  Wool  and 
Shoddy  Retained. 

Noils,  Tops  and 
Waste  Exported. 

Estimated  Equivalent 
in  Raw  Wool. 

Wool  Retained 
by  Spinners. 

1880 

530 

10 

1-5 

528 

1885 

493 

7-1 

10-6 

482 

1890 

577 

21-6 

32-4 

54,'i 

1895 

680 

31-5 

47-2 

633 

1900 

655 

37-5 

56-3 

591) 

1902 

667 

54-9 

82-3 

585 

1903 

626 

62-2 

93-3 

533 

1904 

645 

64-2 

96-3 

549 

Table  16.— 
Wool  Retained 
by  Spinners. 
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In  Table  16  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  wool  remaining  in  the  hands  of  British 
spinners  in  different  yean.  For  this  purpose  the  quantity  of  noils,  tops  and  waste  exported  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  (he  previously  estimated  figure  for  the  total  quantity  of  wool  and  shoddy  retained.  This 


class  of  goods  is  practically  raw  woo!,  since  tin-  only  labour  employed  on  them  is  that  of  scouring  and 
combing.  These  are  the  lowest  grades  of  labour  in  the  industry.  It  bus  been  assumed  in  the  present 
estimate  that  on  an  average  3  Ibs.  of  raw  wool  are  required  intfrder  to  produce  2  Ibs.  of  tops  and  noils.  On 
this  basis  the  figures  in  the  last  column  show  a  very  large  decline  since  about  1895  in  the  quantity  of  wool 
retained  by  spinners  for  British  manufacture.  In  1904  the  quantity  of  wool  of  all  kinds  in  the  hands  of 
spinners  was  84  million  pounds  less  than  in  1895.  a  decline  of  about  14  per  cent. 
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Table  17.— 
Yarns  :    Imports 
into  United 
Kingdom. 


TABLE     17.— IMPORTS    OF    WOOLLEN    AND    WORSTED    YARNS    INTO    THE    UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


Yarns,  for  Weaving. 

farns,  not 

for  Weaving. 

Total 

Yarns. 

Quantity            Value 
Million  Ibs.       Million  £. 

Quantity 
Million  Ibs. 

Value 
Million  £. 

Quantity 
Million  Ibs. 

Value 
Million  £. 

1880         ..                        14-19                  1-71 
1881         ..          ..             10-07                  1-24 
1882         ..          ..             12.73                  1-59 
1883         ..          ..             14-56                  1-83 
1884         ..          ..             13-34                  1-68 

0-75 
0-66 
0-94 
0-95 
1-09 

0-13 
0-12 
0.17 
0-17 
0-20 

14-95 
10-73 
13-67 
15-51 
14-44 

1-84 
1-35 
1-75 
2-00 
1-88 

Average  1880-1884  ..             12"98                  1-61 

0-88 

0-16 

13-88 

1-78 

1885         ..         ..            14-63                 1-77' 
1886         ..          ..             18-62                  2-23 
1887         ..          ..             16-09                  1-91 
1888         ..          ..             16-52                  1-87 
1889         ..          ..             19-05                  2-20 

1-26 
1-42 
1-19 
1-18 
1-24 

0-22 
0-26 
0-21 
0-21 
0-22 

15-89 
20-04 
17-28 
17-69 
20-29 

2-00 
2-49 
2-12 
2-07 
2-42 

Average  1885-1889  ..             16'98                  2-00 

1-26 

0-22 

18-24 

2-02 

1890         ..          ..             15-14                    -72 
1891         ..          ..             14-71                    -63 
1892         ..          ..             15-29                    -69 
1893         ..          ..             14-17                    •")<! 
189'         ..          ..             14-99                    -51 

1-24 
1-31 
1-40 
1-32 
1-22 

0-22 
0-23 
0-24 
0-23 
0-22 

16-38 
16-02 
16-69 
15-49 
16-21 

1-94 
1-87 
1-93 
1-74 
1-74 

Average  1890-1894  ..             14'86                  1'61 

1-30 

0-23 

18-16 

1-84 

1895         ..          ..             18-38                  1-83 
1896         ..          ..             18-69                  1-82 
1897         ..          ..             16-22                  1-57 
1898         ..          ..             18-09                  1-80 
189!>         ..          ..             19-61                  2-02 

1-22 
1-27 
1-13 
1-04 
1-05 

0-22 

0-22 
0-20 
0-19 
0-19 

19-60 
20-01 
17-39' 
19-15 
20-70 

2-04 
2-05 
1-77 
1-99 
2-21 

Average  1895-1899  ..            18-20                  1-81 

1-14 

0-20 

19-37 

2-01 

1900         ..          ..             19-78                  2-04 
1901         ..          ..            20-88                  2-11 
1902         ..          ..            21-93                  2-18 
1903         ..          ..            23-88                  2-28 
1904         .  .          .  .            23-90                  2-28 

0-74 
0-63 
0-57 
0-61 
0-58 

0-12 
0-09 
0-08 
0-08 
0-07 

20-58 
21-51 
28-60 

24-49 
24-47 

2-16 
2-20 
2-26 
2-3fi 
2-35 

Average  1900-1904   .  .             22'07                   2'18 

0-63 

0-09 

22-70 

2-27 

Table  17  gives  the  value  of  yarns  imported  into  the  I'nited  Kingdom  for  each  year  since  1890.  This 
shows  that  the  quantity  of  yarns  of  all  kinds  imported  has  increased  from  an  average  of  13,860,000  Ibs.  of 
a  dec-hired  value  of  £1,760,000,  to  -_'i!,70O.(MIO  Ibs.'.  valued  at  £2,:>70.U:0  :  thus  then-  lias  been  an  increase  in 
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L'u  \vai-s  of  (i4  per  cent,  ineasinvil  by  weight,  uinl  of  :>!l  pi-r  cent,  liy  \nliie.  .Nearly  the  wliol  ,if  ihi- 
importation  consists  of  yarns  for  weaving  purposes,  (lie  ipuintity  of  knitting  yarns,  &<•.,  l>eing  Hninll  mill,  on 
tin-  whole,  declining.  Tliese  figures  are  graphically  illutstrated  in  Figure  (i. 
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Frfi.  (i. 


The  imports  and  the  exports  of  wool  yarns  in  the  principal  manufacturing  countries  are  shown  in 
'l'» I>1«'  18.  Measured  by  value,  the  quantity  imported  by  Germany  has  tended  to  increase,  but  not  in  so 
great  a  proportion  as  the  exports  from  Germany.  The  average  exports  during  1877  and  1879  were  valued 
at  £1,350.000;  in  1900  to  1903  the  exports  averaged  £2,930,000,  an  increase  of  over  116  per  cent.  ;  the 
imports  during  the  same  periods  show  an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  only.  The  figures  for  the  other  countries 
do  not  show  any  very  considerable  changes  in  either  direction. 


TABI.K 


18.—  AVERAGE    ANNUAL    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF   WOOL    YARNS    INTO    AND  Ta|>|e  1g 

FROM    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  million  £).  Yarns  :    Imports 

and  Exports  of 

Principal 

Countries. 


190(1 
1901 
1902 
1903 
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Imports. 


Exports. 


Germany. 

Switzerland. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Germany. 

France.            Belgium. 

Switzerland. 

-9 

4-ir> 

_ 

1-00 

1-35 

1 
141                   1-98 

__ 

)-4 

4-35 

.. 

1-18 

1-00 

1  -.-,.->                   -2-42 

— 

-!) 

5-06 

21 

1-31 

2-07 

1-70                  2-21 

•35 

-4 

4-90 

•19 

1-57 

1  -95 

•94                  2-14 

•3P 

-() 

5-37 

•22 

1-73 

2-39 

I-J1                     •-:' 

,3 

1 

5  "ifi 

•22 

1  -03 

2-85 

I-3S                        ••_'!> 

•33 

4    IT, 

•22 

148 

2-80 

•97                    -17 

••in 

4  •:>,-> 

•.so 

1-72 

:HO 

1-37                    -.-..-> 

•'{!) 

450 

•S3 

1  •.-).-> 

2-9(1 

1-41                     74 

•39 
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19.- 
Manufactures  of 
Wool  :    Imports 
into  United 
Kingdom. 


TABLE  19.— IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Stofb. 

Cloths. 

All  other 
Kinds.* 

Total 
Imports. 

Re-exports 

Net 
Imports. 

Million  yds. 

Million  £. 

Million  vds.    Million  £. 

' 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

1882       .  . 

34-75 

3-31 

0-16' 

2-65 

6-12 

0.48 

5-64 

1883       .  . 

35-39 

3-37 

0-13 

2.88 

6.38 

0-50 

5-88 

1884       .  . 

Average  :  — 
1882-1884 

1885       .. 

44-09 

4.21 

0.15 

2-57 

6-94 

0.57 

6-37 

38-08 

3-63 

0-15 

2-70 

6-48 

0-52 

5-96 

55-12 

5-11 

0-27 

2-08 

7-46 

0-59 

6-87 

1886       .  . 

62-03 

5-57 

0-42 

2-14 

8-13 

0-53 

7-60 

1887       .  . 

55-37 

4-87 

0-34 

2-59 

7-80 

0-48 

7-32 

1888       .. 

64-32 

5-66 

2-34              0-39 

2-87 

8-93 

0-65 

8-28 

1889       .. 

Average  :•  — 
1885-1889 

1890       .. 

76-20 

6-70 

2-29              0-39 

2-84 

9-93 

0-81 

9-12 

62-61 

5-58 

2-32              0-36 

2-50 

8-45 

0-61 

7-84 

68-60 

6-07 

2-27             0-37 

3-03 

9-46 

1-53 

7-93 

1891 

71-68 

6-17 

2-54             0-39 

3-24 

9-80 

1-34 

8-46 

1892       .  . 

70-13 

6-02 

2-22              0-37 

3-59 

9-97 

1-28 

8-69 

1893       .  . 

79-42 

6-29 

2-88              0-47 

3-72 

10-48 

1-04 

9-14 

1894       .. 

Average  :  — 
1890-1894 

1895       .  . 

75-46 

5-67 

2-74             0-47 

3-73 

9-86 

0-86 

9OO 

73-06 

6-04 

2-53              0-41 

3-46 

9-91 

1-21 

8-70 

90-14 

6-47 

4-15              0-71 

3-93 

11-11 

0-92 

10-19 

1896       .  . 

81-91 

5-84 

5-83              0-95 

3-97 

10-77 

0-65 

10-12 

1897       .  . 

83-73 

5-96 

5-39              0.87 

4-17 

11-00 

0-75 

10-25 

1898       .  . 

73-20 

5-11 

6-02              0-97 

3-83 

9-91 

0-78 

9-13 

1899       .  . 

Average  :  — 
1895-1899 

1900 

71-29 

4-95 

5-20              0-82 

1 

4-19 

9-97 

0-70 

9-27 

80-05 

5-67 

5-32              0-86 

4-02 

10-55 

0-76 

9-79 

62-72 

4-31 

4-09              0-62 

4-38 

9-31 

0-80 

8-51 

1901 

69-64 

4-88 

4-47              0-70 

4-12 

9-69 

0-91 

8-78 

1902       .. 

71-66 

5-04 

5-11              0-82 

4-89 

10-75 

0-90 

9-85 

1903       .. 

69-95 

4-94 

4-76             0-77 

3-09 

8-80 

0-83 

7-97 

1904 

Average  :  — 
1900-1904 

77-81 

5-64 

4-40              0-64 

2-80 

9-08 

0-98 

8-10 

70-36 

4-96 

4'57              0-71 

3-86 

9-53 

0-88 

8-64 

*  "  All  other  kinds  "  includes  blankets,  carpets,  rugs,   table  cloths,  curtains,  hosiery,  damasks,  felts. 
shiuvls.  &<•..  and  mohair  bootlaces,  braids,  trimmings,  &c. 
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Table  19  gives  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  since  1882.  This  year 
is  chosen  as  starting  point  because  the  change  in  classification  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  makes  any  detailed 
comparison  of  the  periods  before  and  subsequent  to  this  date  impossible.  The  total  value  of  imports  has  risen 
from  an  average  of  £0,480,000  during  the  years  1882  to  1884,  to  £9,530,000  in  the  years  1900  to  1904.  A 
small  proportion  of  these  imports  was  subsequently  re-exported,  and  the  value  is  shown  in  the  table. 
When  this  is  deducted  from  the  original  total  there  still  remains  a  quantity  designated  in  the  table  by  the 
term  "  net  imports,"  whose  value  averaged  £5,960,000  during  the  years  1882  to  1884,  and  £8,640,000  during 
tlic  years  1900-1904,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent,  in  less  than  20  years.  "Stuffs"  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  these  imports  and  the  quantity  of  these  has  risen  from  38,000,000  yards  during  1882-1884  to 
70,000,000  yards  during  1900-1904,  an  increase  of  92  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  "  stuffs  "  imported  has 
on  the  whole  tended  to  decline  since  about  1895.  The  quantity  of  "  cloths  "  has  also  increased  very  con- 
siderably, and  while  now  less  than  ten  years  ago,  is  still  about  double  the  quantity  imported  20  years  ago. 
The  figures  for  stuffs  and  also  for  the  net  imports  are  further  illustrated  in  Figure  7 ;  the  scale  of  quantities 
(in  yards)  being  shown  to  the  left,  and  of  values  (in  £  sterling)  to  the  right. 
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Fig.  7. 


3o 


ANNUAL  IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES 
OF  WOOLLEN  i  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES 
INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM 


FIG.  7. 


The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  are  given  in  Tables  20 
and  21.  In  Table  20  the  values  of  the  exports  show  a  decline  since  1890  from  £15,400,000  to  £13,600,000. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  class  of  worsted  goods  and  worsted  stuffs.  The  former  has 
fallen  from  an  average  of  £4,390,000  in  1890-1894  to  an  annual  average  of  £2,827.000  during  1900-1904— 
a  decline  of  about  36  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Worsted  stuffs  have  declined  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  same 
]>eriod,  while  woollen  tissues  show  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  cloth  trade,  including 
flannels  and  carpets,  shows  a  decline  of  about  £1,800,000  per  annum,  equivalent  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  on 
the  average  export  value  of  ten  years  ago.  Table  21,  dealing  with  the  quantities  instead  of  values,  accentuates 
the  same  features  as  the  table 'of  values.  The  figures  in  these  tables  are  further  illustrated  in  Figures  S 
and  9. 
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Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manu- 
factures :    Values 
of  Exports  from 
United  Kingdom. 


AKI.K    20.      K.\  PORTS    FROM    TI1K    UNITED    K  INC  DOM    OF    WOOLLEN    AND   WORSTKD 

MANUFACTURES  (in  thousand  £). 


Woollen 

Tissues. 


U'urstrcl 
( lutings. 


Worsted 

Stuffs. 


Flannels.  Cnr|icts. 


Total. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-1904 


6,016 
6,032 
5,711 
5,216 
4,570 

5,076 
4,388 
4,854 
4,322 
3,320 

5,285 
4,356 
4,152 
3,832 

3,371 

495 
416 
339 
307 
306 

1,115 
1,09! 

956 

SSI 
763 

17,987 
16.283 
16.01-2 
14,558 
12,330 

5,509 

4,392 

4,199 

373 

961 

15,434 

6,205 
6,276 
5,390 
4,893 
5,276 

5,483 
3,868 
3,477 
2,678 
2,864 

4,770 
4,522 
4,050 
3,088 
3,426 

370 
410 
350 
332 
354 

852 
879 

761 
794 
911 

17,680 
15,955 
14,028 
11,785 
12,831 

5,608 


5,994 


3,674 


2,827 


3,971 


3,530 


363 


343 


839 


14,456 


5,906      2,832 

3,678 

409 

920      13.745 

5,199       2,609 

3,284 

351 

S30      12,273 

5,500       2,835 

3,574 

299 

870      13,078 

5.872       2,810 

3,624 

317 

948      13.C.17 

7,491       3,044 

3,491 

341 

953      15.320 

904 


13,607 
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Table  21.  — 
Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manu- 
factures : 
Quantities  of 
Exports  from 
United  Kingdom. 


TABLE    21. -EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED   KINGDOM    OP   WOOLLEN    AND    WORSTED 

MANUFACTURES  (in  million  yds.). 


Woollen 
Tissues. 

Worsted 
Coatings. 

Worsted 
Stuffs. 

Flannels. 

Carpet-  . 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Av.-iagc   1895-1895 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average    19OO-1904 


50-2 


53-1 


25-5 


23-7 


114-7 


10-5 


102-3 


10-7 


86-fl 

•      27-3 

145.3 

13-6 

10-7 

55-9 

24-8 

119-9 

11-7 

IO-{ 

51-2 

29-3 

113-5 

9-6 

9-4 

46-6 

26-3 

1034 

S-8 

s-5 

40-9 

19-9 

80-9 

8-9 

7-8 

9-4 


57-7 

35-8 

128-5 

11-5 

8-3 

60-2 

24-7 

112-4 

12-7 

8-3 

52-1 

22-8 

1(17-1 

1  (»•,-> 

7-:r 

46  3 

170 

789 

1  0-2 

7'4 

49-0 

18-1 

SI-S 

10-6 

s-:: 

7-9 


50-5 

17-1 

s.-,-i 

11-7 

8-7 

44-9 

16-8 

77-e 

9-8 

7-5 

47-1 

17-5 

85-8 

s-r, 

7-7 

50-7 

17-2 

89-5 

8-8 

S-(i 

67-1 

19-5 

84-4 

9-1 

8-7 

52-1 

17-6 

8-45 

9-7 

8-2 
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Fig.  9. 
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Fio.  9. 


In  'I'aMo  22  tin-  export  figures  have  been  carried  l>aek  to  the  year  1875,  whieh  it  was  impossible  to 
do  with  the  previous  tables,  giving  details  of  the  exports,  on  account  of  considerable  changes  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1890.  The  total  exports  of  the  products  of  wool  factories  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  (including  apparel  and  slops  of  wool,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  amounted  to  an  average  of  £23.!)10,OOO  in  the  years  1875-1879  and  £2(5.430,000  in  the  years  1900- 
1904,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  30  years.  The  whole  of  this  increase  is,  however,  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  exportation  of  tops,  noils  and  waste.  The  trade  in  this  class  of  goods  has  entirely  arisen 
during  the  period  under  review,  and  now  amounts  to  an  average  of  £2,720,000  during  the  years  1900-1904, 
reaching  no  less  than  £3.5(50,000  during  1904.  Further,  yarns  show  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
exports,  while  manufactures,  which  constituted  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  the  earliest  period,  amount 
to  60  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  exports  in  the  latest  period.  The  exports  of  manufactures  have  actually 
declined  by  12J  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  period  1875-1879,  and  by  21  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  best  period,  1885-1889.  The  estimate  for  apparel  and  slops  here  triven  is  an  uncertain  figure,  which  is 
included,  however,  for  completeness,  and  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  available. 
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Woollen  and 
Worsted  Goods 
ol  all  Kinds  : 
Exports  from 
United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  22.— EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS, 
MANUFACTURED   AND   PARTLY   MANUFACTURED  (in  million  £.,  e.g.,  14-01  =  £14,010,000). 


Tops,  Noils 
and  Waste. 

Yarns. 

Manufactures. 

Apparel  and 
Slops. 

Total. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

.. 

6-07 
5-13 
4-26 
4-55 
4-38 

21-66 
18-60 
17-34 
16-73 
15-86 

1-00 
1-00 
0-95 
1-00 
1-00 

28-73 
21-74 
22-55 
22-28 
21-24 

Average  1875-1879 

.. 

4-88 

18-04 

| 

0-99 

23-91 

1880 
1881 

1882 
1S83 
1884 

0-09 
0-14 
0-48 

4-22 
3-90 
4-33 
4-22 
5-08 

17-27 
18-13 
18-77 
18-32 
20-14 

1-90 
1  -25 
1-38 
1-20 
1-30 

23-39 
24-28 
24-57 
23-88 
26-99 

Average  1SSO-1884 

0-24 

4-35 

18-53 

1-41 

24-62 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

0-49 
0-73 
0-81 
1-02 
1-37     ' 

5-58 
5-80 
5-05 
5-01 
5-52 

18-85 
19-74 
20-59 
19-99 
21-32 

1-37 
1-30 

1  -,-,.-> 
1-65 
l-Td 

26-28 
27-57 
27-76 
27-57 
30-86 

Average  188o-188a 

0-88 

5-39 

20-10 

1-51 

28-01 

1890 
1891 
1892 

1S93 
1894 

1-39 
1-25 
1-38 
1-48 
1-32 

5-26 
o-05 
5-28 
6-03 
5-97 

20-42 
18-45 
17-91 
16-40 
14-01 

1-70 
1-70 
1-60 
1  -40 
1-35 

28-77 
26-45 
•27-17 
25-31 
22-tM 

Average  1890-18H4 

1-36 

5-32 

17-44 

1-55 

26-07 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1-74 
1-84 
2-17 
2-05 
2-53 

7-26 
7-22 
6-flO 

6-44 
6-72 

19-74 
18-27 
15-89 
13-70 
14-78 

1-50 
1-75 
1-65 
1-57 
1-55 

30-24 

29-07 
26-32 
24-08 
25-93 

Average  1895-1899 

2.07 

6-85 

16-48 

1-48 

27-13 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

2-13 
1-97 
2-63 
3-29 
3-5(5 

6-12 
5-24 

5-20 
5-95 
5-91 

15-68 
14-24 
15-26 
15-86 
18-03 

1-70 
1-80 
•_'•()() 
2-00 
2-50 

25-95 
•23-49 
25-31 
27-39 
29-99 

Average  1 900-1 904 


2-72 


5-68 


15-81 


2-00 


26-43 
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FIG.  10  ILLUSTRATES  TABLE  22. 
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A.NNUAL  WOOLLEN  EXPORTS  FROM 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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FIG.  10. 
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Table  23.— 
Woollen  and 
Worsted  Piece 
Goods  :    Exports 
from  United 
Kingdom. 
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In  Table  23,  on  the  opposite  page,  the  quantity  of  each  class  of  piece  goods  exported  from   the  United 
Kingdom  is  given  in  accordance  with  the  clasiiliealion  adopted  in  1890.       Tin's  shows  that  woollen  tissues 
have   on  the  whole  remained  stationary,  while  worsted  tissues  have  declined  ;    this  is  especially  tin 
with    worsted   stuffs   of   mixed    materials,   which  have  declined   from  an  average  6f    100.000,000  yards  10 
years  ago  to  less  than  73,000,000  yards  at  the  present  time. 


Tables  24  and  '25  show  that  the  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  from  the  Bradford  and  Hudders- 
liekl  Consular  districts  to  the  United  States  have  declined  from  an  average  of  £3,200,000  in  18S.~>  ISS!)  to 
£1.186,0(10  during  1900-1904,  a  decline  of  63  per  cent.  The  exports  from  the  Huddersfield  district  show  a 
decline  of  64  per  cent,  in  the  same  period,  and  also  show  a  decline  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  period,  1885-1889. 


TABLE  24.— ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  FROM  THE  BRADFORD  Tab|e  24  _ 

CONSULAR  DISTRICT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (in  thousand  £).  Exports  from 

Bradford  District 

to  United  States. 


1539 


1881-4. 


1885-9. 


1890-4. 


1895-9. 


1900-4. 


Wool 

Alpaca,  Mohair.   Ac. 
Tops,  Noils  and  Waste 
Worsted  and  Mohair  Yarns 
Other  Yarns 

Stuffs 

Worsted  Coatings 

Woollens 

Carpets  and  Rugs 

Total  of  above 


190 

245 

189 

600 

396 

19 

67 

43 

40 

44 

50 

137 

21 

113 

1 

19 

184 

49 

52 

5 

28 

26 

9 

7 

2 

1,244 

1,416 

1,037 

1,054 

653 

257 

979 

743 

648 

64 

41 

68 

29 

189 

7 

46 

77 

24 

19 

14 

1,875 


3,199 


2,144 


2,722 


1,186 


McKinley  Tariff— October  6th,   1890,  to  January  1st,  1895. 
Wilson  tariff— January  1st,  1895,  to  July  24th,  1897. 
Dingley  Tariff — July  24th,  1897,  to  present  time. 


TABLE  25.— ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF   WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  FROM  THE  CONSULAR   Table  25.  - 

Exports  from 
Huddersfield 
District  to 
United  States. 
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DISTRICT  OF  HUDDERSFIELD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (in  thousand  £). 
(From  figures  kindly  supplied  by  the  United  States  Consul,  Huddersfield.) 


Years  ending  June  30.                       Woollens. 

Worsteds. 

Total  Woollens 
and  Worsteds. 

1885-9   ..                                                          201 

247 

448 

1890-4  ....                                                97 

396 

493 

1895-9   ..                                                          150 

240 

390 

1900-4   ....                                                77 

85 

162 

1905       37 

52 

89 

'I he  imports  of  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  principal 
|>mteeted  countries  arc  given  in  Table  26.  This  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  imports  is  obtained 
from  I'Yance,  and  that  the  value  has  not  materially  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Germany 
have  increased  from  £336,000  anuuallv  to  £1,200,000  annually  iu  20  years,  an  increase  of  more  than  250  per 
rent. 


1541      Table  26. 

Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manu- 
factures :    Imports 
from  Principal 
Countries. 


TAIil.K     _'<;.      ANNUAL     IMPORTS     OK     WOOLLKN     AND     \\Ol!ST!-:i>      MANUFACTURES     INTO 
I'MTKI)     KINGDOM     FROM     J'KINCTPAl,     PROTKi  TKI>    OOUNTRIF.S     (in    thousand   £). 


Average  1895-9 

1900 
J901 
1902 
J903 
1904  . . 

Avfiage  1900-4 


Germ.-iny.  Fnin'-o.  Belgium.  llullisiul. 


1,061 


5,896 


424 


2,744 


Total. 


!  8S5             .  .    .  .        146 

5,229        229 

l,2!i() 

0,894 

1886   H2 
1887   129 
18S8   691 
1889   574 

5,515        366 
4,913        439 
5,589        477  . 

6,418        478 

! 

1,499 
1,641 

1.886 
2,142 

7,52-2 
7,022 
8,643 
9,612 

Average  1885-9   336 

5,533        398 

1,672 

7,939 

I89(i   r,7n 

6,026        444 

2,052 

9,192 

1891    767 

5,832         585 

2,387 

9,571 

1892   771 
1893   742 
1894    908 

5,602         496 
6,018        .157 
5,629        458 

2,872 
3,007 
2,544 

9.741 
10.224 
9,539 

Average  1890-4   772 

5,821        488 

2,572 

9,654 

1895   1.017 
IS-Mi   1,252 

6,373        387 

5.923         430 

2,962 

2,775 

10,739 

10,380 

1S97   1,126 
1898        .     .  .    .  .        955 

6,160         535 

5,542         428 

2,720 

2,547 

10.547 

'.'.472 

1899   955 

5  ISC      .   341 

2,711 

9.487 

10,125 


932 

4,787 

478 

2,539 

8.7:10 

1,020 

5,166 

510 

2,567 

9,272 

1.483 

5,390 

618 

2,813 

10.304 

1.345 

5,210 

709 

1,156 

8,420 

1,228 

5,630 

758 

1,069 

g,685 

1,203 


5,237 


615 


2,029 


9,083 


Fit;.   1 1   ILLUSTRATES  TABLE  26. 
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Statistical  Tables. 


Table  27  shows  that  the  exports  of  \\onllen  and  worsted  manufactures  to  the  principal  projected 
countries  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  have  declined  very  considerably.  While  the  exports  to  all 
protected  countries  are  estimated  to  ha\e  amounted  to  £l(t.S()O.C(iU  in  tlv  years  1885-1889,  the  value  had 
fallen  to  £5,76(1,000  during  the  years  1900-1904,  a  decrease  of  47  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  our  trade 
\\itli  other  foreign  countries,  which  would  include  all  the  neutral  markets,  rose  from  an  average  of  £3,120,000 
to  »::{.800,(IOO.  an  increase  of  21  per  eent. 

TABLE    27.— ANNUAL   EXPORTS    OF   WOOLLEN    AND    WORSTED     MANUFACTURES    FROM   Table  27.— 
THE    UNITED    K1XCDOM   TO   THK   PRINCIPAL   PROTECTED   ( COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £). 
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,„„,„ 

(ii-riiKiny 

Franc-i'.     ISclgium. 

Holland 

Spain. 

,« 

ftely, 

Munpiry 

U.S.A. 

Total  to 
Protected 
Countries. 

,         factures  :    Exports 
Foreign    to  Principal 
rimntrii'8  Countries. 

1885     .  . 

1  S86       .  . 

1887      .. 
1888     .. 
1889      .  . 
Average 
1885-9     .. 

1890     .  . 
1891     .  . 
1892     .. 
1893     .  . 
1894      .. 
Average 
!  890  4     .  . 

1895  '  .. 
1896      .  . 
1897      .  . 
1898      .. 
1  899      .  . 
\veiagc 
1  895  -9 

1900      .. 

'viol      .. 
1902      .. 
1903      .. 
1904      .. 

l!10l)-4       .. 

49 
40 
35 
28 

48 

859      2,973      1,265 
885      2,591       1,143 
951  .   2,657         983 
820      2.816         868 
841      3,079         885 

640 
611 
597 
583 
609 

102        105 
116        110 
267        107 
267        114 
313        132 

783 
712 
1,151 
525 
804 

41 
69 
70 
61 
80 

3,088 
4,184 
4,238 
4,600 
5,189 

9,905 
10,461 
11,056 
10,682 
11,980 

3,745 
4,069 
4,684 
3,908 
4,320 

40 

871         2,823      1,029 

608 

213        114 

795 

64 

4,260 

10,817 

3,143 

47 
58 
43 
58 
65 

818 
890 
891 
849 
808 

2,746         922 
2,574         991 
2.301          935 
1.950         922 
1,917       1,036 

590 
560 
504 
557 
620 

295         90 
295         89 
283         21 
111          57 
163         43 

771 
694 
552 
475 
396 

127 

88- 
71 

7'.! 
79 

5.147 
3,178 
3,682 
2.736 
1,687 

11,553 
9,417 
9,283 

7,787 
6,814 

4.147 
3,833 
4,087 
4,273 
3,366 

54 

851 

2,298         961 

566 

229 

60       578 

87 

3,286 

8,971 

3,939 

3,624 
4,374 
3,256 
3,224 
3,500 

68 
83 
83 
104 
L13 

1,028 
1,134 

966 
935 

976 

l.sli          993 
1.828          959 
1.490          895 
1.381          983 
1.444  '    1,019 

620 
643 
619 
589 
618 

164 
133 
109 
65 
169 

52 
48 
39 
32 
44 

427 
374 

337 

304 
308 

87 

97 
75 
71 

77 

6.683 
3,717 
3,546 
1.192 
1,322 

11,936 
9,016 
8,164 
5,856 

6,090 

90      1,008 

116         880 

118         849 
100          9:!7 
132         867 
117         872 

1,593         970 

1,484         975 
1.335         711 
1.509         781  ' 
1.453         808 
1,343          910 

618 

584 
554 

.-,20 
486 
485 

128 

191 
179 
176 
167 
133 

43 

54 
55 
44 
49 
47 

350 

282 
267 
290 
286 
291 

81 

86 
80 

57 
75 

3,292 

1,351 

1.129 
1,481 
1,589 
1,420 

8,172 

6.003 
6,277 
5.895 
5,912 
5,713 

3,598 

4,097 
3,573 
3,285 
3,558 

4,837 

117         881 

1,425         837 

526 

169         50 

283 

79 

1,394 

5,760 

3,800 

In  Tables  28  and  29  further  analysis  is  made  of  the  exports  of  wool  tissues  and  worsted  tissues  exported 
lively  to  foreign  countries  and   British  possessions.     It  is  seen  that  whereas  in  every  case  the  exports 
to  foreign  countries  have  declined,  the  exports  to  British  possessions  have  increased.      While  the  total  exports 
li  r>'   declined  by  nearlv  '!!  millions  to  foreign  countries  ;   this  has  been  partly  compensated  for  by  an  in' 
of  ]jj'  millions  per  annum  to  British  possessions.      Table  29  carries  the  analysis  back  to  1885. 
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Table  28. 
Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manu- 
factures :    Exports 
to  Foreign 
Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 


TABLE   28.-  EXPORTS    OF  WOOLLEN    AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES    FROM    UNITED 
KINGDOM   (NOT  INCLUDING   YARNS)   (in   million   £). 


1890     .  . 

Wool 

Koreimi 
Countries. 

Tissues. 

Hritish 

Poasoisi.'in. 

Worsted 

Vorei^n 
Countries. 

Tissues. 

Hritiitli 
Possessions. 

Other  Kinds. 

Total. 

Fiirriwii           I'.ritich 
Countries.     I'orsessions. 

Kori/iun 
Countries. 

British 

I'uSHI'-tsioll*. 

4-78 

1-24 

8-89 

•47 

2-03            2-02 

15-70 

4-73 

1891     .. 

4-80 

1-24 

6-86 

•86 

1-59            2-06 

13-25 

5-16 

1892 

4-67 

1-06 

7-26 

•73 

1-44            1-75 

13-37 

4-54 

1893 

4-17             1-03 

6-49 

•68 

1-40            1-62 

12-06 

4-33 

1894     .. 

•rage  1890-4     .  . 
1895     .. 

3-71              -86 

5-22 

•47 

1-25            1-51 

10-18 

3-84 

4-43 

1-09 

6-94 

1-64 

1-54            1-79 

12-91 

4-52 

5-30              -89 

8-64 

1-59 

1-62            1-65 

15-56 

4-13 

189(i     .. 

5-16            1-14 

0-58 

1-80 

1-65            1-97 

13-39 

4-91 

1897 

4-36            1-02 

5-75 

1-75 

1-31             1-79 

11-42 

4-56 

1898 

3-74            1-14 

3-94 

1-80 

1-20            1-83 

8'88 

4-77 

1899     .  . 
-rage  1895-9     .  . 
1900     .  . 

4-01 
4-51 

1-26 

4-34 

1-92 

1-24            1-98 

9-59 

5-16 

1-09 

5-85 

1-77 

1-40            1-84 

1V76 

4-70 

5-53 

4-47 

1-44 

4-40 

2-06 

1-23            2-03 

10-10 

1901 

3-83 

1-37 

3-68 

2-17 

•99            2-16 

8-50 

5-70 

1902 
1903 

[3-99 
4-25 

1-50 
1-63 

4-16 
4-15 

2-20 
2-29 

1-03            2-33 
1-07            2-44 

9-18 
9-47 

6-03 
6-36 

1904     .  . 
;rage  1900-4     .. 

5-18            2-31 

,   4-11 

2-43 

1-26            2-66 

10-55 

7-40 

4-34 

1-65 

4-10 

2-23 

1-11             2-32 

9-55 

6-20 
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Table  29.  — 
Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manu- 
factures :    Exports 
to  Foreign 
Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 


TABLE   29.— EXPORTS    OF 


WOOLLEN    AND   WORSTED   MANUFACTURES    (NOT    INCLUDING 
YARNS)   (in  million  £). 


Foreign  Countries.        British  Possessions. 


Total. 


1 
| 

1885     

13-65 

5-20 

18-85 

1886     

14-53 

5-20 

19-73 

1887     

15.74 

4-85 

20-59 

1888     

14-59 

5-39 

19-98 

1889     

16.30 

5-06 

21-36 

Average  1885-9     

14-96 

5-14 

20-10 

1890 

15-70 

4-73 

20-43 

1891     

13-25 

5-16 

18-41 

1892     

13-37 

4-54 

17-91 

1893     

12-06 

4-33 

16-39 

1894     

10-18 

3-84 

14-02 

Average  1890-4 

12-91 

4-52 

17-43 

1895 

15-56 

4-13 

19-69 

1890     

13-39 

4-91 

18-30 

1897     

11-42 

4-56 

15-98 

1898     ..    

8-83 

4-77 

13-65 

1899     

9-59 

5-16 

14-75 

Avc-ragi;  1895  9     

11-77 

4-71 

16-48 

1900 

10-10 

5-53 

15-63 

1901     

8-50 

5-70 

14-20 

1902     

9-18 

6-03 

15-21 

1903     

9-47 

6-36 

15-83 

HUM    

10-55 

7-40 

17-95 

Avrrawr  1900-4     

9-56 

6-20 

15*76 
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In  Tables  30  and  31  the  imports  and  exports  of  wool  manufactures,  excepting  yarns,  into  and  from 
the  principal  protected  countries  of  the  world  are  given.  These  show  that  while  the  imports  have  tended 
-tcadily  to  decline,  the  exports  from  these  countries  have  increased  very  considerably.  Compared  with 
the  years  1885-1889Jthe  imports  into  the  countries  mentioned  fell  by  nearly  £7,(XX),000  per  annum, 
•  •i|uiv<ilent  to  43  percent. 

TABLE  30.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  IMPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES  (NOT  INCLUDING  Table  30.— 

YARNS)  INTO   PRINCIPAL    PROTECTED    COUNTRIES  (in  million  f).  Woollen  Manu- 

factures :    Imporli 
into  Protected 
Countries. 
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Austro- 

Total 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Switzerland. 

Hungary. 

U.S.A. 

Previous 

Countries. 

1875-9 

3-29 

2'90 

•93 

1-73 

6'37 

15-22* 

1880-4 

•79 

3-37 

•88 

— 

1-70 

775 

14-49* 

1885-9 

•01 

2-82 

•97 

1-62 

•98 

9-27 

16-23 

1890-4 

•60 

2-43 

•93 

1-43 

1-01 

7-94 

14-34 

1895-9 

•55 

1-73 

•92 

1-43 

•97 

7-08 

12-68 

1900 

•80 

1-68 

•84 

1-60 

110 

3'73 

9'75 

1901 

•55 

1  50 

•82 

1-27 

I'OO 

3-36 

8-50 

1902 

•65 

1-72 

•80 

1-29 

1-12 

4-01 

8-79 

1903 

•70 

1-65 

'77 

1-30 

,1-12 

4-49 

10-03 

*  Excluding  Switzerland. 

TABLE  31. -AVER AGE  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES  (NOT  INCLUDING   Table  31.— 

YARNS)   FROM   PRINCIPAL   PROTECTED    COUNTRIES    (in  million  £).  Woollen  Manu- 

factures :    Exports 
from  Protected 
Countries. 
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Total 

(  H-rmanv. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Switzerland. 

Austria- 

Previous 

i 

Hungary. 

(  'ountries. 

1S7.1-!) 

12-37* 

1-44 

1-93 

15-74t 

1880-4 

9-00 

14-68 

1-13 



2-30 

18-11J 

1885-9 

8-75 

13-92 

1-01 

•17 

2-04 

25-89 

1890-4 

8-00 

12-28 

•82 

•20 

1  -5(i 

22-96 

1896-4 

7-80 

10-88 

•70 

•21 

1-62 

21-21 

1900 

8-90 

9-09 

•50 

•30 

1-71 

20-56 

1901 

8-15 

8-54 

•55 

24 

1-83 

19-31 

1902 

8-75 

8-80 

•00 

•22 

1-94 

20-31 

1903 

9-50 

8-73 

•61 

•81 

2-08 

21-33 

*  1879. 


•(•  Excluding  Germany  and  Switzerland. 


J  Excluding   Switzerland. 
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Table  32. 
Cloths  :    Imports 
into  United 
States. 


TABLK  32.     IMI'oins    ()!•'    (LOTUS     INTO    l.MTKI)    STATKS     UY     I'lllNCJL'Al.    ( '<  TNTI:  I  F.S. 


Quimtitica  (thousand  Ibs.). 

Values  (thousand  $). 

"i  >  ;trs  ending 

,  £         «if- 

a 

i 

g            «j? 

a        •>          =            '' 

June  30. 

•£•=         'n  1 

.5 

es                      _  u 

.2           £                             =  = 

£  ,|          3  § 

^ 

I 

I           "'  = 

•—  d              *  c 

£•=       <s. 

£ 

S      '! 

1S85         .. 

4.292 

110 

248 

S49       2.5:S2          S.046 

5,649 

144     285      1,083 

2,924      10,102 

1886       .  . 

4,614 

1  10      337 

836      2,308         S.242 

5,660 

148      373       1.024 

2,485        9.7:;i 

1887       .  . 

.1.204 

1  45      445 

650       2.583         9.060 

5,820 

187      494           794 

2,854      10.282 

1888'       .  . 

6.242 

98      509 

686      2,436        9,990 

6.853 

128      505           S76 

2,774      11.211 

1889       .  . 

5,188 

118     461 

72:;      2,338        s.s.v; 

5,32fi 

163     491          816 

2.050          9.476 

Average  1885-9 

5,108 

116     400 

749      2,439        8,838 

5,861      154     442         919 

2,737       10,161 

1890 

12,814 

89     473 

730      2,728 

'  10,848 

11.662      119     493         823 

3,027       16.  1!  I 

1891 

8,860 

72     434 

671       2,048 

12.11(1 

8,312       98     450         835 

2,311        12.0.V) 

1892       .  . 

10,704 

74      495 

629      1,882 

13,813 

9,305        85      505          802 

2.051        12.76.-, 

1893       .  . 

15,085 

89     520 

552 

1,921 

18.206 

11,790      109     517         666 

1,999       15.  MS 

1894       .  . 

5.906 

44 

293 

272 

930 

7,486 

5.088 

50     304         33.°, 

971        0.750 

Average  1890^1 

10,674 

74 

443 

571 

1,902 

13,687 

9,231 

92     454 

692 

2,072       12,563 

1895 

20.661 

101 

402 

594 

2.(>7o 

•23,917 

13,305 

Its     365 

598 

1,875        16.298 

1890       ..     j    32,250 

173 

636 

641 

3,034 

36,782 

17.937 

158      .',48 

620 

2.584       21,887 

1897       ..         23,414 

203 

566 

421 

3,229 

27,859 

13,068 

179      465 

447 

2.SMO       17.007 

1898       ..           4,008       50 

106 

10S 

721 

.-,.062 

3,011 

47 

90 

123           686         :>,.960 

1899 

2,808       84 

152 

211 

823 

4,093 

2,676 

79 

136 

241 

764          :!,909 

Average  1895-9 

16,641      122 

372 

395 

1,975 

19,543 

9,997 

112 

321 

406      1,749      12,613 

1900       .. 

3,482 

63 

141 

142 

1,083 

4,924 

3.661 

57 

128 

191       1,080        5,130 

1901         ..             2,497         OS 

87 

213 

904 

3,781 

2,650 

66 

85 

261          895        3,968 

!'.'02 

3,142 

109 

1  46 

212 

1,106 

4.737 

3.233 

99 

132 

251        1,062          I.  sol 

3,016 

137 

208 

238 

1,141 

4.764 

3,126 

128 

202          307       1,080         4.864 

1904 

2,357 

174      193 

175 

1,133        4,046 

2,489 

159 

188 

231       1,076        4  159 

Average  1900-4 

2,899 

110 

155 

196 

1,073 

4,459 

3,032 

102 

147 

248      1,039        4,584 

Fig.  13 
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Statistical  Tables. 


Talilr*  :>2  and  33  have  been  compiled  from  the  annual  return*  of    the  United  .-.eminent. 

They  exhibit  similar  features.  From  Table  32  it  is  seen  that  the  decline  in  quantity  of  cloths  imported 
from  all  countries  amounts  to  about  50  per  c"nl.,  and  m  values  to  about  55  per  cent.  British  goods  entering 
the  United  States  have  declined  4:!  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  40  per  cent,  in  value.  Table  33  show^ 
United  States  imports  of  women's  and  children's  div-w  go:>ds  from  th-  principal  countries.  Tt  is  s--i-n 
that  while  the  average  imports  during  the  period  18S5  1 889  fell  just  short  of  77,000,000  square  yards,  the 
quantity  had  fallen  to  less  than  34.000,000  square  yards  iu  the  period  I'.MIU  lilOl,  a  decline  of  5(5  per  cent, 
in  quantity,  the  decline  in  value  amounting  to  about  (in  p-T  cent.  British  dress  goods  imported  into  the 
United  State*  fell  from  32,<!<iO,(mO  square  yards  in  the  first  period  to  19,000,000  square  yards  in  th- 
period,  a  decline  of  40  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  f>l  per  c.'nt.  in  value.  Table  33  illustrates  graphically  in 
Fig.  14.  the  scale  of  quantities  in  square  yards  being  shown  to  the  left,  and  of  values  (in  £  sterling)  to  the 
right. 
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TABLE   33.-- IMPORTS   OF    DRESS    COO  DM    (WOMEN'S    AND   CHILDREN'S)    INTO    TDK 

UNITED    STATI-S. 


Table  33.— 
Dress  Goods : 
Imports  Into 
United  States. 


Quantities  (thousand  sq. 

yds.). 

Values  (thousand 

Years  ending  June  3O. 

United 
Kingdom. 

France. 

All 

United 
Kingdom. 

France. 

i  >  '-many. 

1 

All 
Countries. 

188;> 
188(i 
1887 
1888 
1899 

24,720 
.'{4.004 
31.988 
31,858 

38.050 

25,914 
20,830 
35,795 
39,064 
38,254 

8,012 
7,691 

10,012 
14.430 
14,792 

59,808 
68,668 

1    78-.042 
85,630 
91,284 

4,746 
6,649 
6,468 
8,671 
7.66J 

6,529 
6,263 

8,154 
8,403 
8,193 

2,171 
1,916 
2,536 

3.191 
3,561 

13,465 
14,761 

17,212 
18,342 
19,466 

Average  1885-9 

32,125 

32,971 

11,167 

76,643 

6,418 

7,508 

2,675 

16,649 

1890        .. 

50,382 

46,780 

19,583 

1  1  15.992 

(1.815 

9,769 

4,561 

24,202 

1891 

34,358 

33,502 

18,583 

86,644 

6,422 

7.401 

4.377 

18,243 

1892 

27,828 

32,981 

17,442 

78,573 

4.9ir, 

7,363 

4,042 

16,475 

1893 

27,504 

34,300 

20,247 

82,283 

4,588 

7,349 

4,466 

Hi.  483 

1894        .. 

11,183 

17,867 

12.508 

41,667 

2,047 

3,795 

2.707 

8,581 

Average  1890-4 

30,251 

33,086 

17,673 

81,232 

5,573 

7,133 

4,030 

16,797 

ISil.V       .. 

_ 

_ 





4,772 

4,819 

4,771 

14,400 

IS9ti 

11,281 

S.OST 

6,892 

26,357 

7,616 

6,290 

6,940 

19,930 

1897 

8,063 

7,198 

8,610 

22,049 

6,219 

5,723 

5,680 

16,787 

1898 

13,363 

0,166 

9,473 

I'll.  126 

2.31!) 

1,621 

2,061 

6,036 

1899 

12,677 

7,188 

7.1M 

27,00!) 

2,338 

1.914 

1,630 

6,906 

Average   1895-9 

11,346 

7,157 

7,528 

26,158 

4,453 

4,073 

4,016 

12,612 

19011 

13,322 

7,089 

4,809 

25.3*4 

2,526 

2,110 

,201 

5,872 

1901 

10,688 

9,581 

5,027 

25.380 

1,923 

2.251  1 

,187 

6,379 

1902       .. 

17,847 

9,767 

5.190 

32,858 

2,887 

2,313 

,193 

6,406 

1903 

2(5,639 

10,029 

4,731 

41,839 

4,027 

2,351 

IBS 

,1ZO 

7,514 

1904 

27,901 

10,474 

5,299 

43,858 

4,456 

2,562 

,135 

8,206 

Average    1900    I 

19,279 

9,388 

5,011 

33,856 

3,164 

2,317 

1,168 

6,675 

*  Quantities  not  returned  in  1895. 
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\'\<-..   14  ILLUSTRATES  TABLE  33. 


Average  Annual 
Imports  of  Dress 
Goods  into  United 
States. 


Million  Sq.  Yit. 


Million 


TaWe-34.— 
Costs. 


FIG.   14. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  values  of  the  products  of  a  textile  factory,  designed  to  show  the  compara- 
tive proportions  which  the  value  of  fibre,  direct  wages,  and  other  costs,  bear  to  one  another  in  the  various  main 
processes  of  the  textile  industry;  extracted  from  actual  accounts  covering  the  live  years — 1st  June,  1899,  to  3Ist 
May,  1904.  The  table  assimilates  the  total  results,  and  assumes  an  uniform  value  of  product  of  £100.000,  with  a 
view  to  providing  an  easier  comparison  of  amounts.  The  total  values  extended  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
jn  each  department. 

TABLE    34.— ANALYSIS    OF    COSTS    OF     MANUFACTURE    IN    A    WORSTED    FACTORY.    SHOWING 

PROPORTION    OF    LABOUR.    MATERIALS,  &c. 


Wool  Merchanting. 

Top  .Making. 

Yarn 

Spinning.    . 

Cloth   Weaving. 

Description. 

Amount 

Proportion. 

Prop 
Amount  •  — 

ortion. 

Amount 

Proportion. 

Amount 

Pro]>ortion. 

£ 

Per 

Per 

£ 

Per 

Per 

£ 

Per 

Per 

£ 

Per         Per 

cent. 

f. 

cent. 

£1. 

cent. 

' 

£1. 

cent.         £1. 

a.  Cost  of  fibre    .  . 

95,671 

95-7 

19/1  i 

84,638 

84-0 

16/11 

03.985 

64- 

1-2/10 

34,278 

34-3        li.  10 

l>.  Textile  wages                589 

•6 

Ltd 

6,886 

6-9 

1/4  J 

13.806 

13-8 

2/9 

30.067 

30-          r. 

c.   Materials  con- 

taining  wages              Ii0.°> 

•6 

U<1. 

4,434 

4-4 

10.1(1. 

8,811 

8-8 

1/9 

18.179 

is-j         3  8 

'/.  Other  charges  not. 

involving  wages'      3,135 

3-1 

7JA 

4.042 

4-1 

LOd. 

13,398 

13-4 

2/8 

17,476 

17-5       :'.  c, 

100.000 

100 

20/- 

100,000 

100 

20/- 

100,000 

100 

20/- 

100.000 

100        20/- 

Abridged  Schedule  of  the  elements  of  Cost. 


\<  tual  libre. 
b.   W«gM  of  own  workpeople.      Ascertained  proportion  of  wages  of    payments  for  work  done  outside  in  sorting,  combine. 

spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing. 
f.  .Machinery,  fittings,  sheets,  skips,  bobbins.  tubes,  gills,  fallers,  healds.  slays,  castings,  iron,  hardware,  leather,    o 

boiler  antl  engine  requisites.     Carriage  of  merchandise.  &<•..  *e..  &c. 
'/.   Rent,  rates,  taxi's,  insurance  of  own  works  and  outside  works,  subscriptions,  allowances,  bad  debts,  interest,  profit.  >V.  ..  ivv. 


Questions  to  Witnesses. 
WOOLLEN    AND    WORSTED    INDUSTRY.  1550 

SECTION    IX.— DRAFT    QUESTIONS    TO    WITNESSES. 

I. — District  and  Branch  of  Trade  represented. 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  with  which  you  are  connected  ? 

2.  On  what  branch,  or  branches,  of  the  industry  can  you  give  evidence  to  the  Commission  ? 
IT.— State  of  Trade  in  Witness's  District. 

3.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  fluctuations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business  done  by 
your  trade  in  your  district — (a)     in     the     United     Kingdom  ;    and  with  (6)  Foreign  countries  ;    (c)  the 
Colonies ;    and  (d)  British  possessions  ? 

4.  Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished  in  recent  years  in 
relation  to  turnover  ?     Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  specific  illustrations. 

5.  Have  any  special  branches  of  your  trade  become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ?  1551 
If  so,  which  and  to  what  extent  ? 

6.  Has  the  trade  in  such  branches  increased  in  volume  ?     The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  details. 

7.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the   proportions  of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured 
goods  exported  ?     If  so,  why  and  with  what  results  ? 

8.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  these  proportions  of  an  extended  preferential  arrange- 
ment with  the  Colonies  ? 

9.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  your  trade 
and  district  in  recent  years  ? 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  of  workpeople  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,   or 
altered,  in  any  way  in  recent  years  ?     Kindly  give  details. 

III. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

11.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district  T 

IV.     Raw  Material  and  Geographical  position.  1552 

12.  Have  conditions  in  respect  to  the  British  supply  of  raw  material  deteriorated  absolutely  or 
relatively  ?     Kindly  give  details  as  far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  be  removed  by 

(a)  Improvements  in  market  organisation  ; 
(6)  Improvements  in  means  of  transport ; 
(c)  Development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  yarns  for  British  weaving  ?     If 
so,  please  slate  causes  and  results  and  how  far  this  trade  is  increasing  or  otherwise  ? 

15.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  of  the  adoption  of 
e,  preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  T 

V. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16.  Would  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
freight,  facilitate  your  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expansion  of   British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which 

might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to   return  1553 

freights  ? 

VI.— Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

18.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates     in    this 
and  other  countries  ? 

19.  Does  your  trade  suffer  in  any  way   from   the   preferential   railway   rates   adopted   in    foreign 
countries  ? 

20.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  your 
competitor*  in  other  countries  '.' 

VII. — Processes  used  as  compared  with  Foreign  Countries. 

21.  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if  so,  what  ? 

VIII. — Relative  conditions  of  different   branches  of  the  trade. 

22.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  T 
Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  explanations  of  causes. 
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•SECTION  X.— EVIDENCE  OF   WITNESSES. 


Witnesses. 
1558 


The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Witnesses.  The  only  omissions 
are  portions  of  evidence  which  the  Witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential.  Other  Witnesses  were 
examined  by  the  Commission,  but,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  desire  their  evidence  to  be  published.  It 
should  be  added  that  most  of  the  evidence  was  taken  in  the  course  of  1904,  and  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  that  fact. 


WITNESS    No.  26. 


MR.    FRANCIS    WILLEY 


(Francis  Willey  &  Co.,  Bradford  ;     Wool  Merchants  and  Top  Makers). 

I  buy  and  sell  wools  and  import  wool  largely  from  all  the  wool-growing  centres  of  the  world,  and  export 
pretty  generally  to  all  the  seats  of  consumption.  I  export  direct,  and  also  I  am  one  of  the  largest  buyers 
at  the  London  sales  of  all  sorts  of  wool.  My  firm  is  also  the  largest  exporter  of  wool  to  America,  and  we 
export  largely  to  the  Continent. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  fluctuations  of  trade  during  my  experience.  The  exportation  of  wool  Fluctuations. 
to  many  continental  countries  is  very  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  England  used  to  manufacture  a 
large  quantity  of  this  wool  and  send  the  product  in  the  manufactured  state  to  other  countries. 
Now  foreign  countries  import  the  raw  material  and  manufacture  for  themselves.  This  is  so  very  largely 
indeed  in  Germany  and  France,  and  Russia,  but  more  particularly  in  America.  There  has  also  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  export  of  tops  to  the  Continent.  This  is  a  very  large  industry  now  which  formerly  did  not 
exist. 

We  export  immense  quantities  of  raw  wool  into  which  no  British  labour  enters.  To  America  we  pay  Wool  Exports. 
the  duty  in  the  first  instance.  We  have  to  pay  it  at  the  port  of  entry  because  my  firm  sells  this  wool  delivered 
at  the  mills  to  be  paid  for  in  American  currency.  Our  wool  is  free  to  Germany,  and  so  are  tops.  On  spun 
yarn  there  is  a  small  duty.  To  France  there  is  a  duty  on  tops  of  Id.  per  lb.,  United  States  duty  upon  our  wool 
is  6d.  per  lb.  on  all  English  grown  wool,  and  5£d.  per  lb.  on  all  Colonial.  This  is  very  much  less  than  the 
duty  on  manufactured  wools.  The  duty  on  carpet  wool  to  America  is  somewhat  less.  On  a  great  bulk  of 
the  wool  it  is  6d.  and  5  Jd.  The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  Continent  are  very  much  decreased 
but  England  is  a  sort  of  market  for  raw  material  and  semi-raw  material  and  that  means  the  exports  are 
delusively  kept  up. 

Net  profits  in  relation  to  turnover  are  very  much  less  in  Yorkshire  than  they  formerly  were,  when    Profits. 
we  had  a  great  many  instances  of  manufacturing  firms  acquiring  considerable  fortunes  ;   that  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  now-a-days.     Manufacturers  are  anxious  to  present  the  best  possible  front  they  can,  but  in  my 
opinion  a  great  many  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire  are  very  much  pressed  to  make  ends  meet  to-day  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfair  competition  they  have  to  face. 

Employment  has  been  fair,  but  for  some  time  there  have  been  a  great  many  unemployed.  There  is  Employment. 
not  enough  employment  for  men.  Children  were  formerly  employed  in  spinning  as  half-timers,  but  since 
the  hours  of  labour  have  been  somewhat  lessened,  and  factory  conditions  altered,  that  is  practically  done 
away  with  There  is  in  some  measure  a  scarcity  of  child  labour,  but  there  ought  not  to  be  ;  if  they  were 
fairly  well  paid  the  labour  would  be  forthcoming.  I  contend  the  wages  paid  are  not  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  the  workpeople.  A  great  many  of  the  unemployed  are  practically  kept  by  their  women  and  children. 
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The  conditions  in  regard  to  raw  material  have  been  very  considerably  altered,  inasmuch  as  the  "aw  Material. 
production  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  formerly.  I  attribute  this  to  the  great  depression  in  agricultural 
districts  and  the  low  prices  which  wools  fetch.  They  cannot  afford  to  grow  at  the  prices.  As  to  Colonial 
wool  for  some  years  back  there  has  been  a  very  disastrous  drought,  but  in  years  to  come  the  supply  will  be 
re-established  ;  prices  have  now  become  again  remunerative  ;  but  with  increased  supplies  lower  prices  will 
probably  be  obtained. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  large  importation  of  foreign  yarn  into  this  country,  and  the  spinners  in  this  Importation  of 
country  are  very  much  punished  in  consequence  by  the  unfair  competition  which  they  have  to  face,  and  that  F0rei8"  Yarn. 
is  on  the  increase  continually. 

Foreign  and  American  rates  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country.  I  have  a  large  business  in  America  ;  R*"*>y  Rate*. 
I  pay  a  large  amount  in  freights  every  year,  and  the  difference  is  very  marked  indeed.  Railways  in  this  country 
peem  to  have  amalgamated  to  keep  rates  up  as  high  as  they  can,  and  I  believe  undoubtedly  our  industry 
is  prejudiced  by  this  fact.  The  cheaper  the  freights,  the  greater  facilities  there  are  for  business  generally. 
German  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  America  a  great  many  causes  are  operating  ; 
there  has  been  a  lavish  expenditure  of  capital,  and  many  lines  have  been  bettered  at  the  expense  of  share- 
holders in  the  past,  and  the  present  shareholders  in  many  cases  are  deriving  the  benefit  of  what  I  might  call 
past  robberies  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  American  railway  companies  go  in  for  carrying  huge  weights  by  each 
train.  The  facilities  for  conveying  goods  in  America  do  not  compare  at  all  with  those  in  this  "country.  I 
would  prefer  the  English  rates  with  the  English  facilities  to  the  American  rates  with  the  American  facilities. 
I  would  not  say  that  with  regard  to  the  Continental  rates. 
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Foreign  countries  have  no  advantages  in  respect  of  modes  of  manufacture.  England  is  ahead  of  all 
the  world.  I  think  any  English  manufacturer  would  be  quite  content  to  have  for  his  share  of  the  profits 
what  he  could  save  in  managing  any  large  American  manufacturing  concern.  The  expenditure  in  America 
is  lavish  in  the  extreme,  in  the  way  of  management. 

The  banking  system  in  America  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  this  country.  The  banker  there 
does  not  allow  his  customer  an  overdraft,  but  if  the  customer  is  in  good  credit  he  raises  money  on  his  own 
acceptances,  and  negotiates  them  with  other  bankers.  The  bankers  will  take  a  firm's  own  acceptances  and 
discount  them — term  notes  for  three  or  four  or  even  six  months,  and  the  rate  varies  according  to  the  market 
prices.  In  that  way  individual  firms  raise  immense  sums,  altogether  in  excess  of  what  any  firms  could  do 
in  this  country,  because  if  a  firm  in  this  country  is  doing  business  with  a  certain  bank  and  goes  to  another, 
the  bank  that  he  is  doing  business  with  first  is  immediately  suspicious,  and  as  a  rule  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  They  say,  "  We  want  to  see  all  your  business  or  we  do  not  want  to  see  any  at  all."  No 
doubt  American  bankers  see  pretty  well  how  concerns  are  doing.  If  a  concern  is  not  successful  it  has  less 
facilities  for  borrowing  money  ;  but  where  firms  are  successful  the  bankers  are  more  ready  to  lend  money. 
The  rate  of  interest  varies  a  good  deal.  When  money  is  cheap  you  can  borrow  very  cheaply,  and  vice  versa. 
At  the  present  time  you  can  borrow  money  there  on  your  own  note  at  4  per  cent,  without  security,  which 
I  consider  very  reasonable.  You  cannot  borrow  it  at  that  rate  in  this  country,  in  fact  not  at  all  on  notes. 

Administration  charges,  salaries  and  wages  in  this  country  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in 
America  ;  but  I  should  not  say  that  that  would  not  apply  to  Germany,  France,  or  Russia.  Rents  are  higher 
in  America  as  a  rule,  though  there  are  many  workmen's  houses  in  country  places  practically  no  higher  than 
they  are  in  this  country.  In  the  cities  they  are  naturally  higher. 

Local  rates  in  America  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  influence  that  one  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
local  administrators.  If  a  man  is  in  favour  he  gets  off  very  cheaply,  but,  if  not,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Often  the  local  authorities  would  assess  merely  nominal  rates  when  new  commercial  enterprises  located  them- 
selves in  their  particular  district.  This  is  offered  as  an  inducement  for  such  location. 

Technical  education  in  America  is  not  as  good  as  our  own.  On  the  Continent  they  have  certainly 
made  very  big  strides  in  recent  years,  but  so  have  we  in  this  country.  I  have  always  found  that  an  English 
workman  can  hold  his  own  either  in  technical  or  practical  knowledge. 

I  think  the  class  of  men  employed  for  commercial  travelling  in  Germany  are  really  better  educated 
than  those  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  have  an  advantage  in  their  knowledge  of  languages  which  our 
commercial  travellers  seem  to  lack  very  materially.  Their  system  of  education  there  is  very  good  for  that 
class  of  people,  but  I  do  not  find  a  better  standard  of  education  amongst  the  native-born  Americans  as 
compared  with  our  own  men.  They  are  not  so  well  educated  as  Englishmen. 

We  are  practically  shut  out  of  many  markets,  where  we  used  to  send  immense  qiiantities  of  goods, 
in  consequence  of  hostile  tariffs.  If  those  tariffs  could  be  removed  or  mitigated  it  would  create  a  tremendous 
inflation  of  our  manufactures.  I  consider  that  our  free  import  system  gives  the  foreigner  a  great  advantage 
in  having  this  market  open  to  him.  I  am  personally  interested  in  sending  as  much  wool  and  as  many  tops 
abroad  as  I  possibly  can,  but  undoubtedly  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariffs  to  a  very  large  extent  the  trade  we 
are  now  doing  in  tops  and  raw  wool  for  the  Continent  and  for  America  would  be  done  in  fully  manufactured 
goods  in  this  country.  Continental  tariffs  press  very  lightly  on  our  tops  and  wool,  but  press  very  heavily 
on  the  manufactured  goods.  We  are  supplying  people  on  the  Continent  with  wool  and  with  tops  to  make 
into  goods,  which  they  would  buy  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  duties.  I  have  only  this  very  morning  arranged  for 
the  importation  of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000  worth  of  wool  from  Russia  to  be  sent  to  New  York  to  be 
manufactured  into  goods  in  America.  I  remember  when  nearly  the  whole  of  that  wool  was  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  America  did  not  take  a  bale.  It  was  made  into  a  certain  class  of  goods,  immense  quantities 
of  which  were  exported  to  America  and  the  Continent.  To-day  not  a  single  bale  of  that  wool  conies  to  this 
country  to  be  manufactured  here,  and  not  a  single  yard  of  the  produce  is  sent  to  America.  We  are  absolutely 
shut  out.  Personally,  I  find  it  profitable.  I  am  making  a  profit  out  of  the  wool,  and  in  giving  evidence  I 
am  going  directly  against  my  own  interests  ;  but  it  is  a  question  I  feel  very  strongly  upon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  generally.  A  great  deal  of  the  Australian  wool  that  goes  to  America  comes  here  first  and 
is  re-exported  ;  a  great  deal  is  bought  direct  by  American  houses. 

An  import  duty  on  manufactured  goods  of  even  10  per  cent.,  which  is  very  small,  would  create  a 
tremendous  increase  in  our  industries,  in  our  particular  line.  Twenty  per  cent,  would  be  all  the  better.  I 
would  go  in  for  free  exports  and  imports  all  round  the  world  if  that  were  obtainable,  and  I  should  be  quite 
satisfied  if  I  could  get  the  tariffs  taken  off,  for  in  those  circumstances  this  country  would  fare  well. 

The  exporter  pays  a  great  portion  of  the  duty,  but  not  all.  Take  the  duties  in  America.  I  have 
seen  them  altered  several  times.  Their  last  alteration  was  under  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  they  put  the 
enormous  duty  of  6d.  per  Ib.  on  our  home-grown  wools,  and  immediately  this  duty  came  into  operation 
prices  dropped  here.  The  British  farmer  pays  a  great  portion  of  those  duties.  The  American  market  for 
the  British  farmer's  wool  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  English  market  for  the  American  farmer's 
grain  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  great  deal  of  the  surplus  of  British  wool  has  to  look  to  America  for  its  market  in 
the  same  way  as  the  American  wheat  grower  has  to  look  to  the  British  market  for  the  output  of  his  surplus. 
America  taxes  the  British  farmer's  product,  and  the  British  farmer  has  no  protection  against  the  American 
farmer's  grain.  I  think  that  is  manifestly  unfair.  When  I  was  in  America  lately  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  interviewing  a  good  many  leading  politicians.  I  never  elicited  but  one  opinion,  that  if  we  in  this  country 
were  in  earnest  in  insisting  upon  some  modification  in  the  terms  of  treatment,  the  Americans  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  meet  us. 


Witnesses. 
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(Richard  Moore  &  Sons,  and  F.  D.  Moore  &  Co.,  Bradford  ;  Wool  Combers). 

The  bulk  of  our  business  is  still  home  trade,  but  our  trade  with  the  Continent  is  increasing.  The  Fluctuation!. 
tendency  is  for  us  to  sell  more  wool  and  tops,  that  is,  the  combed  wool,  to  the  Continent  and  less  to  English 
spinners.  A  number  of  those  who  years  ago  were  customers  of  ours  in  Bradford  have  been  obliged,  owing 
to  foreign  competition,  to  give  up  altogether,  or  else  considerably  to  reduce  their  businesses,  for  the  reason  that 
the  goods  formerly  manufactured  from  the  yarn  spun  from  the  wool  or  tops  that  we  sold  them  are  now  being 
made  on  the  Continent.  The  finished  goods  themselves  are  being  made  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  heavief 
duty  is  placed  upon  the  finished  product ;  the  object  being  to  induce  manufacturers  to  go  over  there  and  start 
manufacturing,  and  when  they  are  established  there  they  naturally  begin  spinning.  There  has  thus  been 
a  decline  in  the  exportation  of  Bradford  finished  goods.  We  are  selling  now  to  the  Continent  tops  which 
formerly  were  sold  at  homo.  This  exportation  of  tops  is  really  an  export  of  raw  material.  It  is  simply  washed 
and  combed  wool  and  Bradford  only  benefits  to  the  extent  of  any  profit  there  may  be  in  the  washing  and 
combing  of  the  wool  and  the  merchanting  of  it.  We  employ  less  skilled  labour,  for  the  spinning,  manufac- 
turing, dyeing  and  finishing  are  not  now  done  at  home,  and  the  Bradford  district  loses  the  profits  on  all  these 
processes. 

The  percentage  of  profits  is  smaller  in  recent  years,  and  we  have  to  try  to  keep  up  our  profits  by  doing 
a  large  turnover.  If  we  sell  abroad  we  probably  got  as  large  or  a  larger  profit  than  we  do  at  home. 

There  are  fewer  looms  now  in  the  Bradford  district  than  there  were  years  ago.  I  know  many  men 
who  used  to  have  more  looms  than  they  have  now,  and  many  of  the  looms  which  are  in  the  district  are  not 
running  at  the  present  time.  Scarcely  a  mill  of  any  size  has  been  put  up  in  the  Bradford  district  during  the 
last  25  years. 

The  recent  preference  we  have  had  from  Canada  has,  I  believe,  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  manufactured  goods  going  from  Bradford  to  Canada. 

We  keep  our  combing  machinery  running  day  and  night  ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  stopped  a 
day  this  year.  Still  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  standing  in  our  particular  branch.  I  should 
doubt  if  more  than  half  of  the  fine  combing  machinery  has  been  running  this  year,  or  more  than  one-half 
of  the  production  made  that  might  have  been  made,  but  that  has  been  partly  because  the  raw  material  itself 
has  not  been  there.  There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fine  wool,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  demand  for  it.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  lower  qualities,  the  prices  of  which  have  almost 
doubled.  In  some  kinds  it  has  doubled  in  the  last  18  months.  Although  there  has  been  such  a  falling  off 
in  the  last  few  years  in  fine  merino  wools  the  price  has  not  fluctuated  probably  more  than  7£  per  cent,  in  the 
last  18  months. 

There  has  not  been  much  alteration  in  the  rate  of  earnings, 
practically  the  same  for  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  finished  goods  has  been  the 
tariffs  the  foreigners  have  been  putting  on  for  the  very  purpose  of  encouraging  their  own  manufacturers. 
There  are  people  in  Bradford  now  who  used  to  keep  hundreds  of  looms  going  on  worsted  coatings  for  the  United 
States.  Practically  none  of  these  goods  go  now,  and  the  looms  are  either  standing  or  have  been  broken  up. 
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The  foreign  tariffs  on  our  tops  are  very  low,  as  they  want  them  in.  It  would  not  do  for  them  to  tax 
the  raw  material  or  the  tops,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete  at  all.  To  the  United  States 
we  cannot  send  tops  at  all  owing  to  the  tariff.  They  have  command  of  great  wealth  in  the  States,  and  at 
the  very  outset  were  determined  not  only  to  manufacture  the  goods,  but  to  spin  and  comb,  and  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves.  The  other  countries  may  ultimately  have  the  same  object  in  view.  They  will  raise  their 
tariffs  as  they  become  capable  of  doing  their  own  spinning.  A  man  to  whom  we  have  been  sending  tops  for 
some  years,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  much  more  business,  and  asked  me  to  sell 
him  the  wool  from  which  I  made  the  tops  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  from  me.  That  was  the  last  straw. 
The  goods  themselves  went  first ;  the  yarns  they  continued  to  take  for  years.  Probably  there  is  as  much 
yarn  going  now  as  there  has  been  all  along,  but  there  certainly  are  more  tops  than  ever,  and  that  will  be  a 
growing  trade  for  some  years,  though  sooner  or  later  they  will  do  their  own  combing  as  they  now  do  their 
own  manufacturing. 

The  making  of  tops  from  wool  employs  only  about  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  labour  which  is  put  in  the 
whole  product.  If  the  whole  product  were  finished  in  this  country,  very  much  more  labour  would  be 
employed.  The  weaving,  finishing  and  the  dyeing,  which  are  not  done  here  now,  are  a  loss  to  our  trade. 
The  object  of  the  people  abroad  is  to  force  us  to  go  there.  I  was  in  the  United  States  last  year  with  a 
great  free  trade  advocate,  and  we  went  to  a  number  of  mills,  where  he  kept  arguing  with  me  that  I  was 
wrong  on  the  question  of  production.  My  friend  asked  one  of  the  biggest  spinners  and  manufacturers  11 
Philadelphia  what  price  he  was  getting  for  such  and  such  a  quality  of  yarn.  He  was  making  as  much 
profit  on  every  pound  of  yarn  he  was  selling  as  my  friend  was  getting  for  his  yarn  in  Bradford.  Can  you 
wonder  that  men  go  there  ?  Some  of  the  most  successful  people  in  Bradford  are  transferring  a  portion 
of  their  business,  and  even  now  they  are  very  successful  at  home,  but  they  have  not  such  offers  made  to 
them,  and  the  duties  being  so  heavy,  it  is  worth  their  while  going. 
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1570     Transport  Rates.  I  am  told  that  the  rate  of  transport  on  wool  from  Boston  or  New  York — I  do  not  know  which— to 

Bradford  is  15s.  a  ton.  The  rate  on  wool  from  Liverpool  to  Bradford  is  15s.  lOd.  ;  15s.  a  ton  would  be  a 
profit  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  go  on  with  the  business. 

Foreign  Many    of    the    mills    abroad    are   at    little  wayside  places,   where    it  seems  to  me  they  must   be 

Disabilities.  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and  unless  the  Government  grants  them  facilities,  I  cannot  see  how  they 

are  able  to  compete  at  all.  They  may  have  cheap  water  power,  but  they  have  ignorant  people  to  deal  with, 
many  of  whom  have  been  brought  up  as  peasants,  and  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  they  do  so  well,  but  they 
are  very  anxious  to  get  on,  and  industries  are  springing  up  all  over  the  place.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
people  are  situated  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  do  not  derive  the  benefits  we  ought,  considering  the  natural 
advantages  that  we  have. 

Technical  The  principals  of  the  technical  schools  and  large  commercial  concerns  in  the  United  States  look  more 

Training.  seriously  upon  business  than  do  the  younger  generation  of  this  country.     This  higher  education  is  of  great 

benefit  to  them.     The  machine  becomes  more  efficient  when  it  has  had  a  thorough  technical  education  ;   the 

hand  and  the  brain  work  more  together.     In  America  they  treat  business  more  seriously  than  we  do  ;  success 

is  made  a  stepping  stone  to  other  achievements. 

Dumping.  jf  ft  jjrm  ai)roa(j  jg  continually  employed  all  the  year  round,  it  can  afford  to  undersell  some  one  at 

1571  home  here  who  is  not  keeping  his  machinery  fully  employed. 
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(C.  &  J.  Hutton,  Eccleshill,  Wool    Staplers   and    Merchants ;    Smith  &  Huttou,   Leeds,   Woollen 
and    Worsted     Manufacturers;    the    Eccleshill    Old    Mill    Co.,   Bradford;    Makers    of    Flannels, 

Shirtings,  and  Tennis  Cloths). 

We  used  to  do  a  trade  with  Russia  of  between  £40,000  and  £50,000  a  year  from  1875  to  1890.  On 
their  doubling  the  duty  on  raw  wool,  the  duty  being  put  on  by  weight,  we  lost  every  shilling  of  it  and  have 
not  done  any  since.  Our  clients  have  now  gone  to  foreign  firms  who  have  fitted  up  wool-washing  machinery  to 
scour  and  dry  the  wool  so  as  to  obviate  the  duty  as  much  as  possible,  and  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
Russian  grown  wool  in  place  of  our  Colonial  wool,  though  this  wool  is  not  so  good  in  quality. 

Manufacturers  in  Russia  tell  us  that,  when  they  had  a  poor  trade  and  turned  400  or  500  of  their  work- 
people out  on  the  streets,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  would  send  and  enquire  how  it  was  that  that  sort  of 
thing  was  going  on,  and  they  got  a  Committee  of  seven  or  eight  woollen  manufacturers  to  go  and  interview 
them  at  the  Council  of  State  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  at  once  said,  "  How  much  duty  do  you  want  to  keep 
foreign  productions  out,''  and  they  arranged  to  give  that  duty,  and  so  they  got  the  workpeople  back  to  the 
mills.  They  could  not  afford  to  let  them  be  on  the  streets  because  it  bred  Nihilism.  I  brought  some 
samples  of  cloth  with  me  back  from  St.  Petersburg  to  our  Leeds  warehouse,  and  I  sent  my  friend  there 
corresponding  samples  of  the  same  width  and  quality,  and  he  acknowledged  when  he  got  them  that  the 
British  goods  were  superior  to  theirs. 

Our  home  trade  is  invaded  very  much  indeed  by  the  foreigner.  My  brother  has  been  coming  to 
London  for  twenty  years.  I  believe  the  last  two  years  he  has  got  such  rebuffs  as  we  have  never  met  with 
before.  He  has  called  on  numerous  large  clients  of  ours  in  town  here,  and  they  have  said,  "  Well,  if  Mr. 
Huttou  wants  to  speak  about  the  weather,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  but  if  he  wants  to  talk  about  business, 
tell  him  we  have  bought  all  we  require  of  the  Austrian*  and  Germans  :  they  can  Jo  it  better  than  y<.>u  can." 
This  applies  mostly  to  coatings  and  superior  cloths  and  serges.  We  are  most  interfered  with  in  the  serge 
trade  by  the  Dutch.  They  produce  serge  equal  to  ours — I  am  not  going  to  deny  the  quality  of  the  material — 
at  2d.  out  of  3s  2d.  per  yard  cheaper  than  we,  and  4d.  out  of  5s.  The  superfine  cloth  which  we  used  to  make 
thirty  years  ago  went  out  of  fashion,  but  it  is  coming  back.  The  Austrians  can  actually  do  it  to-day  of 
very  superior  finish  and  their  cheapness,  in  putting  the  fabric  together,  is  quietly  knocking  us  out  of  the 
market. 

There  are  two  points  about  the  Austrian  cloth  in  which  we  are  not  up  to  date,  though  we  are  now 
trying  our  best,  and  that  is  the  beautiful  superior  and  rain-proof  finish  of  it.  They  have  the  cloth 
as  strong  as  pin  wire,  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire.  When  we  attempt  that  superior  finish  in  order  to  suit 
the  ladies'  requirements  we  find  our  cloths  tender.  We  cannot  do  them  as  well  as  they  can  as  to  colour,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  chemically  what  is  the  reason  of  our  fine  cloth  being 'more  frail.  Of  course, 
the  Austrian  sends  his  cloth  here  free,  while  any  cloth  we  want  to  send  to  his  country — cloths  in  which  we 
excel — he  will  not  have  except  with  a  heavy  import  duty. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  also  been  practically  stopped  now.  In  the  mill  part  of  our  business 
three-quarters  of  the  mill  was  run  by  the  China  trade  and  the  American  trade  from  1870  to  1897 
when  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President  of  America.  The  American  Government  sent  represen- 
tatives over  to  Bradford,  and  in  1885  I  was  foolish  enough  to  take  them  through  our  works  and  describe  to 
them  the  cost  of  the  spinning,  the  weaving,  the  carding,  the  combing,  and  what  not.  These  American 
gentlemen  have  sent  me  over  from  Washington  six  volumes  as  a  present  for  the  valuable  information  I  gave 
them  ;  after  two  years'  time  the  duty  was  raised  from  65  per  cent,  to  115  per  cent,  on  our  goods.  Little  did 


Witnesses. 

I  think  that  they  would  use  the  information  I  was  giving  them  to  oust  us  out  of  the  American  market.     The  1574 

only  way  that  we  are  able  at  all  to  get  into  the  American  market  now  is  to  make  our  goods  in  the  grey  and 

get  in  touch  with  some  dyer  and  finisher  in  America.     We  could  then  send  our  goods  out,  but,  they  put  the 

duty  on  the  grey  price,  and  they  put  the  American  dye  and  finishing  to  it,  and  we  can  just  get  it  in  that 

way,  because  we  have  not  the  duty  to  pay  on  the  dyeing  and  on  the  finishing  of  the  article,  but  only  on 

the  grey  price. 

There  still  remains  the  Colonial  trade  for  us.     We  have  done  five  times  the  amount  with  Canada,  and  at    Increas*  of 
least  three  times  the  amount  with  Australasia  since  the  preference,  as  compared  with  what  we  used  to  do.    Colonial  Trade. 
If  it   were   not   for   our  Colonial  trade  our  works  would  not  be  running  three  days  a  week. 

Our  total  net  profits  have  diminished  just  one  half.     In  other  words,  we  just  mase  the  same  amount    Profits. 
per  year  on  a  certain  capital  to-day,  that  we  used  to  make  twenty  years  ago  on  half  the  capital. 

In  the  China  trade  which  we  did  so  largely,  we  have  been  cut  out  by  the  Germans.     They  buy  wool  in    German  Com- 
the  same  markets,  and  owing  to  their  cheapness  of  production  are  able  to  undersell  us  in  India  and  China,    petition  In  China 
I  should  think  we  are  doing  one-fifth  only  of  what  we  did  in  China  ten  years  ago.  and  India. 

We  used  to  deal  very  largely  in  the  manufactured  cloths  ready  for   wear,  but   now  we  are  doing 
a  yarn  trade,  and  a  top  trade  very  largely— instead  of  the  manufactured  article.     I  think  the  duty  on  tops, 

which  is  the  very  first  production  from  the  wool,  speaking  about  Russia,  is  about  46  per  cent.,  and  on  yarns  1575 

about  86  per  cent,  and  on  cloths  253  per  cent.,  such  as  superfine  cloths— faced  cloths — for  gentlemen's  coate   ^08$  to  British 
and  vests.     As  there  is  more  British  labour  employed  more  duty  has  to  be  paid  in  going  into  the  foreign    Labour. 
countries. 

Up  to  1899  I  do  not  think  we  had  much  fault  to  find  ;  it  was  fairly  even  all  round  in  our  business.    Employment. 
But  now  employment  is  very  limited.     If  it  were  not  for  the  Japanese  goods  we  are  making,  we  should  not 
be  running  three  days  a  week.     I  am  speaking  now  more  particularly  of   woollens.     With   regard  to  the 
worsteds,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  a  good  Canadian  business.     In  our  woollen  factory  we  are  working  now 
42  hours  per  week  ;  in  the  worsted  52  ;  and  in  our  flannel  mill  we  are  working  60. 

The  rate  of  wages  at  so  much  per  day  are  pretty  well  what  they  have  been  for  20  years,  but  the  piece-  Wages. 
workers  are  certainly  30  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  About  half  our  business  is  on  piece- 
work. The  workpeople's  wages  are  less  because  of  short  time,  and  because  of  our  having  been  compelled 
in  some  instances,  to  reduce  the  wages  from  5  per  cent,  to  7£  per  cent,  owing  to  keen  competition  in  the  home 
trade.  When  we  lost  our  foreign  trade  we  were  driven  into  competition  with  our  home  market,  and  in 
fighting  that  competition,  we  have  had  sometimes  to  reduce  the  workers'  wages,  more  especially  I  may  tell 
you  in  the  weaving  department. 

When  we  were  ousted  from  the  market  by  our  German  competitors,  we  at  once  commenced  to  import    Importation  of  1576 

foreign  yarns  from  Belgium,  because  these  yarns  could  be  bought  in  Bradford  cheaper  than  we  could  make  them   Foreign  Yarns. 
ourselves.     With  those  yarns  we  made  goods  for  China  and  India,  and  we  were  fairly  successful.     But  the 
woollen  yarn  trade  from  Belgium  to  England  is  not  a  third  of  what  it  was,  because  their  yarn  was  not  to  be    Inferiority  of 
compared  with  the  yarn  we  produce  ourselves,  and  the  result  was  the  cloth  was  poorer.     The  finer  counts    Belgian  Yarns. 
were  also  inferior — all  of  it  was.      They  do  not  get  their  yarns  up  like  we  do.      We  use  entirely  British 
yarns  now. 

The  development    of    trade  in    Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  return  freight,  would    Development  of 
facilitate  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.     Our  Canadian  clients  would  pay  less  for  carriage  in   Inter-Imperial 
that  case  than  they  do  now,  and  vessels  going  from  here  to  Australia  with  our  goods  would  bring  the  wool  back.   Trade. 

A  number  of  English  wool  staplers  send  their  wool  to  Verviers  to  be  scoured.     I  called  at  Antwerp   Superiority  of 
and  spent  a  week  there,  and  I  got  into  one  place  after  a  good  deal  of  pressure.     They  have  a  more  scientific    Belgian  Wool 
method  of  treating  their  wool  than  we  have  in  the  scouring  operation  ;   they  can  get  up  a  poorer  class  of  Treatment. 
wool  in  better  fashion  than  we  can  in  Yorkshire.     Our  friends  in  Russia  have  also  begun  to  send  their  wool 
to  Verviers,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  Belgian  mode  of  scouring.     It  is  their  scientific  treatment — a 
secret  in  its  way.    As  a  practical  man  I  think  I  know  how  they  do  it,  and  I  think  eventually  we  shall  get  at  it. 
They  do  not  do  it  by  naphtha  in  Verviers.     It  is  simply  by  washing  (a  question  of  labour  and  of  pure  water) 
A  firm  has  commenced  operations  in    Shipley,  three    miles  from   where   I  live   now,    to    compete  with    English  Efforts  at 
them,  and  they  have  got  a  Belgian  engineer  over,  and  he  has  brought  their  machine  with  him,  and  they  are    Improvement. 
trying  the  operation,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  succeeded  so  far,  partly  because  of  the  water.     But  we 
have  water  of  all  kinds  in  the  country.     There  is  water  in  Rochdale,  and  I  know  well  that  if  we  send  our 
flannel  after  weaving  and  getting  ready,  to  Rochdale,  with  the  water  they  have  on  Blackstone  Edge  Moors, 
they  can  make  a  better  and  more  saleable  article  of  it  than  we  can  in  Bradford.     If  the  water  contains 
iron  in  any  form  it  becomes  too  hard  ;    of  course,  any  of  the  sulphates — sulphate  of  iron  kills  the  water, 
and  we  cannot  get  a  good  result  with  the  cloth. 

I  am  sure  foreign  countries  have  no  advantage  in  respect  of  machinery.  When  I  was  in  Russia  I  was  Machinery 
shown  their  machines,  and  they  had  German  machines  and  Platts'  machine  from  Oldham  side  by  side,  and  Compared. 
they  preferred  Platts'  machinery  to  the  very  best  German  that  could  bo  bought  at  that  time. 

The  question  of  local  rates,  in  its  relation  to  prime  cost  in  this  and  other  countries,  is  a  very  serious   Local  Rates. 
matter.     Our  local  taxation  now  is  something  enormous.     It  is  7s.  lOd.  in  the  £  on  all  the  three  works — 
the  wool  warehouse,  the  mill,  the  worsted  mill,  and  at  the  mills  we  are  paying  7s.  lOd.  in  rates  to-day,  besides 
the  water  rate,  which  is  equal  to  about  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.     A  good  part  of  the  rates  are  due  to  sanitation  and   Causes  of  Increase. 
ornamentation  and  improving  of  the  town,  and  not  directly  beneficial  to  business.      Sanitation  is  a  very 
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serious  matter — the  sewage  question  alone  is.  The  town  of  Bradford  has  just  bought  an  estate,  and  paid  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  in  order  to  treat  the  sewage  which  comes  from  scouring  wool  and  dyeing  pieces.  We 
paid  when  I  was  a  boy  £12  a  week  in  rates,  and  we  are  now  paying  £20  a  week  for  the  same  property  ;  we 
were  then  outside  the  City  boundary  of  Bradford  in  a  little  township,  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Eccleshill. 
Several  Bradford  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  have  now  gone  out  to  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  and  have  built 
and  furnished  (with  their  old  machinery  from  England)  large  mills  to  continue  doing  the  business  which  they 
formerly  did  with  America,  but  cannot  now  do  here  owing  to  the  heavy  duty.  In  order  to  tempt  capitalists 
to  do  this,  I  am  told  they  have  mill  sites  offered  free  of  local  rates  and  taxes  for  12  years. 

Up  to  1895,  our  Russian  friends  always  employed  Yorkshire  dyers  and  finishers,  but  since  then,  they 
have  had  to  take  to  Germans,  owing  to  their  superiority  of  commercial  and  technical  knowledge.  So  that 
they  must  have  a  better  knowledge  and  training  than  we  have.  At  our  Yorkshire  University  at  Leeds,  the 
First  Prizeman  this  year  is  a  German,  the  Second  Prizeman  is  a  Canadian,  and  the  Third  Prizeman  is  an 
Englishman.  Of  course,  that  is  healthy  competition,  and  means  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  good  work  done 
by  our  rivals.  We  have  had  latterly  to  send,  at  our  own  expense,  some  of  our  best  men  to  the  designing 
classes,  on  purpose  to  bring  out  patterns  and  effects  in  cloths,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people  in  order  to 
compete  with  foreigners. 

We  have  often  talked  about  amalgamation  in  the  years  gone  by,  because  of  the  keenness  of  competition, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  been  abandoned  now,  because  of  the  result  of  the  Wool  Combers'  Association  in 
Bradford.  Independent  work  is  better  in  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  system  of  commercial  travelling  abroad  is  superior  to  that  in  this  country.  We 
employ  no  agents  on  the  Continent,  but  we  send  travellers  from  home  to  the  Canadian  market ;  in  the  South 
African  market  and  the  Australian  market  we  engage  them  on  the  spot.  We  are  pretty  well  served  and  satisfied. 

As  I  have  said,  we  did  £40,000  a  year  with  Russia  in  the  wool  trade  ;  we  now  do  nothing.  We  did 
£20,000  a  year  with  the  United  States  of  America  (Philadelphia  and  New  York)  up  to  1887,  but  since 
McKinley  was  elected  we  have  not  done  £100  worth  all  the  time.  We  also  did  a  very  good  trade  with  Prance 
up  to  1892  ;  they  increased  their  duties,  and  we  have  never  done  any  since.  Those  were  superior  goods — cloths 
that  were  made  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Sedan.  We  were  competing  with  them,  and  when  they 
found  our  competition  was  becoming  successful,  they  stopped  it  by  levying  a  heavier  duty  and  keeping  us 
out.  Therefore,  we  have  been  driven  from  our  foreign  makes  of  cloth  on  to  the  keenest  competition  with 
our  own  home  mills  around  us.  We  could  not  help  ourselves. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  assists  foreign  countries  in  so  far  as  described  above.  The  Dutch 
people,  for  instance,  are  able  to  offer  their  goods  in  London  at  2d.  out  of  3s.  less  than  we  from  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Austrians  in  just  about  the  same  proportion — 3d.  on  a  4s.  cloth.  Therefore,  they  can  compete 
and  cut  us  out  in  price. 

The  duty  would  have  to  be  3d.  in  4s.,  that  is,  one-sixteenth,  about  6J  per  cent. :  in  coatings 
and  supers  and  woollen  and  worsted  cloths,  in  order  to  put  us  on  a  level  with  the  foreigners  in  this  London 
market.  The  competition  here  is  great  enough  to  keep  the  price  right.  I  do  not  think  it  would  increase 
it  to  the  wearer  one  penny.  It  would  expand  the  home  trade  fairly  and  simply.  I  went  to  see  our  City 
agent.  He  said :  "  You  know,  Mr.  Hutton,  200,000  made-up  garments  have  been  imported  from  Berlin 
to  London,  ready  for  gents'  wear  and  for  ladies'  wear.  I  have  been  to  see  our  customers  in  London,  and 
they  say  to  me,  '  how,  with  things  like  that,  can  we  give  you  orders  to  employ  your  mills  in  Yorkshire  ?  " 

We  were  doing  £2,000  a  year  in  Canada  up  to  1902  ;  we  are  doing  £10,000  a  year  now.  In  Australia 
we  used  to  do  about  £2,000  a  year  ;  we  are  probably  doing  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  now.  Australia  has  not  had 
the  purchasing  powers  lately,  but  there  is  now  a  great  revival.  The  South  African  preference,  has  done  a  little 
good.  Large  emporiums  are  being  opened  out  for  ready-made  goods  there ;  those  ready-made  goods  will 
be  made  in  Great  Britain  and  sent  out  there  ready  for  wear.  We  shall  not  feel  it  directly,  because  the 
people  who  make  the  ready-made  goods  will  buy  their  cloth  here  and  cut  it  up,  and  ship  it  out  there  in 
garments.  But  we  shall  require  a  better  preference  than  the  2J  per  cent,  in  South  Africa,  for  the  Germans 
will  make  them  a  present  of  that.  It  should  be  more  like  12J  per  cent. 
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WITNESS   No.  29, 


Mil.  W.  P.  VICCAKS 


(John  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Leicester,  a  branch  of  J.  &  J.  Baldwin  &  Partners,  Ltd.,  the  Registered 
Offices  of  which  are  at  Huddersfield  ;     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners). 

Our  trade  is  in  two  departments.     We  spin  yarn  for  hosiery  manufacture,  and  also  for  hand  knitting. 

Ine  hand  knitting — ladies'  knitting  and  women's  knitting  generally — is  a  somewhat  declining  business, 

and  the  hosiery  manufactured  by  machinery  is  an  increasing  business.     The  hand  knitting  industry  is 

mning  ;   women  take  up  golf  and  cycling  and  such  things  now,  instead  of  making  stockings  and  fancy 

Machine-made  goods  are  now  so  cheap  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  knit  by  hand,  though 

the  Board  School  teaching  of  knitting  brings  more  hand  knitting  into  use.     We  are  doing  slightly  more 

trade  than  formerly,  but  not  proportionately  with  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 


Witnesses. 

In  foreign  countries  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  especially  in    pc||Cy  0|  Foreign          1582 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Sweden.     The  tariff  quite  puts  the  United  States  out  of  the  question.     The  foreigners   countries 
protected  their  industry  at  the  beginning  and  continue  it,  but  the  most  important  thing  is  the  initial  protection 
to  start  the  industries.     Once  started  they  are  almost  sure  to  continue  even  if  they  were  to  continue  at  a 
loss.     So  that  even  with  an   alteration   in  the  tariff  after  they  are  once  established  they  would  continue 
if  they  were  making  less  profit,  or  even  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  at  a  loss,  because  they  have  their  mills 
and  machinery  and  people  all  employed. 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  22J%  tariff  against  us  for  the  protection  of  their  own  industry,  and  that  Colonial  Trade. 
almost  prevents  our  getting  our  yarns  in,  because  we  have  also  the  shipping  charges,  freight  and  so  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Newfoundland  there  is  considerable  trade,  despite  a  20  per  cent,  duty,  because 
there  is  no  competing  industry.  In  Australia  there  is  a  5  per  cent,  duty  against  us  ;  it  is  a  hindrance, 
of  course,  but  it  does  not  keep  us  out.  In  Canada  certain  yarns,  which  we  do  not  make,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  are  admitted  free,  but  on  the  sorts  that  we  make  for  hosiery  manufacture  and  for  hand  knitting, 
there  is  a  30  per  cent,  duty,  less  the  preference,  which  would  reduce  it  to  about  20.  We  cannot  get  in 
with  a  20  per  cent,  duty  in  favour  of  their  own  home  manufacturers.  Of  course,  we  get  in  where  we  are 
competing  with  other  manufacturing  countries,  and  get  the  preference.  But  that  is  comparatively  small. 

I  do  not  think  profits  in  our  trade  in  the  aggregate  have  altered  very  much.     The  tendency  with  Profits.  ^  KQQ 

us,  as  I  suppose  in  most  other  trades,  is  towards  increasing  competition  and  reduced  profits,  which  profits  luoo 

might  be  made  up  in  the  aggregate  by  an  increased  production. 

Profits  have  diminished  through  competition,  and  it  is  especially  felt  in  such  things  as  Government  Government 
contracts.     They  are  often  taken  at  cost  price,  or  almost  under,  to  keep  the  machinery  fully  employed,   Contracts. 
while  profits  may  be  got  by  things  that  pay  better.     It  is  an  illustration  of  dumping  to  some  extent,  I 
suppose,  at  home  instead  of  abroad.     I  am  thinking  of  a  Government  contract  that  perhaps  comes  once  a 
year  and  there  is  great  competition  for  it  all  round  avowedly  at  bare  cost,  because  it  keeps  the  mills  fully 
employed,  and  does  not  depress  the  market.     The  foreigners  never  have  competed  to  my  knowledge  for  these 
contracts. 

Foreigners  do  not  make  the  particular  sorts  of  yarn  which  we  make  to  any  large  extent.     We  are,   Foreign 
practically  speaking,  manufacturers  of  specialities.     Germany  cannot  compete  with  us  very  seriously  in  Competition. 
Norway,  but  Germany  in  Germany  is  a  most  important  competitor.     Foreign  competition  does  not  much 
affect  our  trade  in  this  market.     It  affects  our  trade  with  foreign  markets  very  much. 

There  has  been  no  large  amount  of  short  time  in  our  district.     We  have  been  a  little  slack,  but  we  Employment. 
have  not  been  actually  on  short  time  for  the  last  20  years.      I  should    say,  of   course,  that  our  productions 

are  rather  better  than  those  of  our  competitors — that  is,  naturally,  my  way  of  putting  it :   or  else  we  take  ^  ^84 

rather  low  prices.     Our  competitors  would  not,  of  course,  agree  that  our  yarns  were  any  better,  than  theirs  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  been  on  short  time. 

The  rate  of  wages  of  our  workpeople  is  practically  unaltered,  but  they  are  earning  more  money  because  Wages. 
we  put  them  almost  entirely  on  piece  work,  and  through  piece  work  they  do  better  than  they  did  on  time. 
Many  of  our  competitors  in  Leicester  stick  to  time,  but  our  own  experience  is  that  wherever  we  can  intro- 
duce piece  work  it  is  an  advantage.     Nearly  all  our  people  are  women. 

The  late  drought  in  Australia  decreased  the  quantity  of  our  wool  very  largely.     It  is  now  recovering  Raw  Materials. 
again.     British  farmers,  in  competing  with  the  Colonial  and  South  American  wool  growers,  neglect  their 
produce  very  much.     I  daresay  the  fact  that  production  is  on  so  small  a  scale  in  this  country  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.     A  man  keeping  200  or  300  sheep  cannot  lay  himself  out  for  clipping  his  wool,  and  Neglect  Of  British 
preparing  it,  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  who  has  50,000  sheep,  or  sort  it  either.     I  can  give  you  a  typical  Wool  Growers. 
instance.     The  English  and  especially  the  Irish  farmer,  and  the  Scottish  to  some  extent,  mark  the  sheep 
with  tar — a  big  tar  mark  on  the   fleece.     That  has  all  to  be  cut  off  by  hand  when  it  comes  to  us,  because 
the  first  process  of  washing  would  make  it  run  all  over  the  wool  and  spoil  the  yarn.      If  the  British  farmer 
goes  to  the  Colonies,  he  immediately  learns  to  put  a  composition  on  which  does  not  wash,  and  does  not 
require  any  expense  to  remove  it,  but  our  own  farmers  will  not  do  that.     The  fault  probably  lies  with 

the  Board  of  Agriculture.     I  mention  it  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  way  our  own  home  people  are  neglecting  1585 

a  supply. 

The  increase  in  our  Colonial  wools  is  going  on  very  largely.     The  Falkland  Islands  are  sending  us  a   Falkland!  Wool. 
very  large  supply,  and  the  shepherds  from  the  Falklands  have  migrated  on  to  the  mainland,  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.     The  port  is  Punta  Arenas.     Scotch  farmers  have  gone  there,  and  the  supply  is  very 
large  and  very  useful. 

There  is  a  very  large  importation  into  Leicester  and  the  district  of  foreign  yarns  for  the  manufacture  Foreign  Yarns. 
of  British  hose.  That  does  not  affect  us  individually  or  any  spinners  who  are  in  the  same  business  as  our- 
selves, because  all  that  yarn  is  spun  on  the  mule,  as  distinguished  from  our  continuous  spinning  on  the 
frame.  It  is  a  cheaper  method  of  spinning  and  does  not  come  into  direct  competition  with  our  manufacture, 
but  it  makes  a  very  nice  soft  handling  stocking  for  women,  and  there  is  a  very  large  trade  done.  They 
first  began  that  business  and  they  have  continued  it.  I  think  our  own  manufacturers  have  somewhat 
neglected  it.  The  same  is  taking  place  in  Bradford  with  the  piece  trade.  Not  quite  the  whole  of  this  kind 
of  yarn  is  imported  ;  there  is  one  mill  at  Nuneaton  which  was  bought  over  by  a  Leicester  firm  especially 
to  compete  with  this  foreign  yarn,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  doing  so.  But  apart  from  that  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  Leicester  trade  is  using  mule-spun  yarn,  mainly  produced  in  Franco,  Belgium  and  Germany. 


Mr.  Viccars. 
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Effect  of  a  Duty 
on  Mule-spun 
Yarn. 


Technical 
Education. 
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Elements  of  Cost 
of  Production. 


Taxation  of 
Raw  Material. 


Preference, 
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In  the  event  of  a  tariff  on  mule-spun  yarn  the  trade  in  this  sort  could  be  very  largely  increased.  It 
would  mean  new  machinery,  it  would  mean  a  new  industry  to  a  great  extent ;  but  it  would  be  quite  worth 
while-  for  the  manufacturer  if  he  were  protected  to  put  up  the  machinery  and  make  the  yarn.  When  it  was 
introduced  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  conservatism,  and  our  manufacturers  said  :  "  This  will  not  wear, 
it  will  not  last,  we  will  not  do  it,"  and  so  the  foreigners  came  in.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  inducement 
to  capital  to  go  in  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  who  would  immediately  dump,  if  he  found  he  was  being 
seriously  interfered  with. 

Our  own  experience  of  what  technical  training  our  people  have  is  that  it  is  extremely  useful  to  the 
workmen,  especially  to  the  foremen,  and  more  especially  to  the  masters  themselves  and  their  sons.  A  man 
may  get  the  practical  information  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  factory,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  him  also  to 
get  the  technical  training  in  the  technical  schools.  He  is  a  more  intelligent  man  than  he  would  be  otherwise, 
and  a  more  useful  man.  We  have  found  a  great  advantage  through  it.  I  am  thinking  now  especially  of  our 
dye  works.  We  were  quite  in  the  hands  of  an  uneducated  man  who  was  master  of  the  situation,  until  our 
foreman  and  I  myself  attended  the  technical  schools  years  ago,  though  I  was  then  a  partner,  and  we  became 
masters  of  the  situation  and  got  rid  of  the  unintelligent  man,  and  put  the  whole  thing  on  a  better  footing. 
It  is  the  technical  education  plus  the  practical,  not  without  it  that  we  want. 

Koughly  speaking,  I  say  that  if  a  yarn  costs  us  Is.  7d.  per  lb.,  the  raw  material  would  cost  Is.,  expenses 
during  manufacture  3d.,  and  there  would  be  4d.  for  rent,  rates,  superintendence,  motive  power,  interest, 
and  so  on.  Our  fixed  charges  would  be,  say,  20  per  cent.,  and  the  higher  our  production  the  greater  would 
that  be  spread,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cheaper  we  should  be  able  to  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  4d.  remains 
constant.  If  we  had  security  for  our  increased  capital  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  build  and 
increase. 

I  think  you  will  remember  there  were  two  days'  debate  at  each  of  the  Conferences  in  London  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  as  to  a  small  import  duty  on  raw  material  competing  with  those  produced  by 
Colonies,  barring  cotton,  and  preference  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  for  our  manufactures.  With  regard 
to  that,  I  should  like  to  say  it  would  most  injuriously  affect  our  trade.  There  should  be  no  tax  upon  raw 
materials. 

Our  competitors  buy  South  American  wools,  and  if  we  put  a  small  duty  on  South  American  wools  in 
order  to  induce  our  people  to  use  only  Colonial  wools,  we  should  be  beaten  in  our  own  market  by  the  French 
and  Belgian  and  German  spinners  who  would  have  bought  the  South  American  wools  on  better  terms  than  we 
had  bought.  That  is  the  difficulty.  They  might  sweep  our  market  because  they  would  buy  better  than 
we  could ;  therefore,  I  hope  the  taxation  of  raw  material  is  outside  practical  politics. 

The  general  adoption  of  Colonial  preference  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  but  our  difficulty  would 
be  that  though  the  Colonies  would  give  preference  to  us  against  our  foreign  competitors,  they  will  not  protect 
us  against  themselves.  We  cannot  get  free  trade  with  them.  They  ask  us  to  give  them  something,  and  I 
am  afraid  they  do  not  give  us  much  in  return.  We  have  a  little  advantage  from  the  Canadian  preference. 


WITNESS   No.  30. 


MR.   J.   H.   L.   BALDWIN 


(Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Baldwin  and  Partners,  Clark  Bridge  Mills,  Halifax,  with  mills  at  Sowerby  Bridge, 
Holmfirth  and  other  places  ;  Manufacturers  of  Knitting  and  Hosiery  Yarns  and  Yarns  for  Weaving). 

The  main  portion  of  our  trade  is  knitting  yarn  for  sale  for  ladies'  knitting  by  hand,  for  machine  knitting, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  yarns  for  weaving  for  export.  About  one-third  of  our  produce  goes  abroad.  We  ship 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  largely  to  the  British  Colonies. 

1589      Colonial  Trade.  We  do  not  do  very  much  weaving   for   the  Colonies  ;    we  send  chiefly  hand  knitting  yarns  there. 

Some  Colonies  are  largely  taking  up  manufacture — that  is  to  say,  knitting  by  power;  for  instance,  New 
Zealand,  and  I  believe  they  are  trying  too,  in  Australia,  but  the  difficulty  there,  is  to  get  female  labour 
which  is  required  for  the  knitting  factories.  The  duty  is  not  heavy  in  that  class  of  goods  in  Australia. 
There  is  a  firm  in  New  Zealand  which  is  more  go-ahead  than  Aiistralia,  that  manufactures  hosiery  yarns, 
but  none  is  made  in  Australia. 

The  Colonies  imported  all  the  yarns  before  in  a  form  for  hand  knitting ;  now  a  large  portion  arc  taken 
for  knitting  up  in  their  own  factories,  and  that,  naturally,  will  increase,  whatever  alterations  are  made  in 
tariffs.  Yarn  for  hand  and  machine  knitting  is  quite  different,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  for  machine 
knitting  the  yarn  is  sent  out  in  not  quite  as  finished  a  state.  For  instance,  if  a  manufacturer  is  making  ladies' 
stockings,  he  buys  the  yarn  undyed,  and  very  often  what  we  call  in  the  oil,  and  then  it  is  not  dyed  till 
after  it  has  been  manufactured  into  stockings.  He  buys  it  as  unfinished  yarn,  and  gets  it  more  cheaply 
through  the  tariff  than  if  it  had  been  hand  knitting  yarn. 

Preference.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  get  their  knitting  yarns  from  Germany  besides  England.      The  competition 

now  is  considerable,  especially  in  cheaper  yarn,  and  a  preferential  arrangement  should  be  greatly  to  our 
advantage.  We  have  had  an  instance  of  that  in  Canada. 


Witnesses. 


Our  Colonial  trade  has  steadily  increased  and  the  homo  trade  has  decreased  in  certain  branches.    Fluctuation!, 
Ladies  now  do  not  knit  as  they  used  to,  and  a  trade  that  depends  on  hand  knitting  has  boon  largely  affected 
by  the  alterations  in  fashion  of  late  years.     Poor  people  used  to  knit  a  good  deal,  but  the  power  knitting  now 
produces  a  sock  at  such  a  cheap  price,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  spending  their  time  on  it.     If  they  can  buy 
a  sock  at  8d.  or  9d.,  it  does  not  pay  to  knit  it,  and  in  many  cases  it  does  not  pay  to  darn. 
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A  great  deal  of  yarn  for  what  they  call  cashmere  hosiery  is  imported  into  the  Leicester,  Glasgow, 
Nottingham  and  other  districts  for  ladies'  black  stockings,  mostly  from  Belgium  and  France.  They  seem 
to  be  able  to  produce  yarns  at  cheaper  prices  than  we  can  in  this  country,  and  by  a  different  method  to  ours. 
They  used  the  dry  combed  tops,  and  they  spin  on  the  French  process,  which  cannot  be  used  in  this 
country.  I  fancy  the  climate  must  be  the  cause  of  this  ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  a  success  here.  The 
hours  of  labour  may  be  another  reason.  Mule  spinning  is  carried  on  in  Alsace,  Saxony,  and  Chemnitz,  but 
more  largely  in  France  and  Belgium. 

The  difference  between  the  German  hours  and  our  own  is  not  much  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  is  not  much  more  than  10  per  cent,  below  our  price.  The  French  spinners  start  with  the  same 
advantages  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  and  hours  as  the  Germans,  which  is  a  great  handicap,  because  the  margin 
is  much  less  than  that.  It  would  not,  however,  amount  to  so  much  as  it  seems,  because  I  do  not  think  their 
workpeople  would  turn  out  as  much  in  a  given  time  as  ours. 

We  once  intended  to  establish  a  spinning  mill  in  Germany,  but  wo  did  not  see  enough  difference  in 
the  cost  of  turning  out  there,  so  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while. 

Total  net  profits  have  diminished  within  the  last  ten  years,  except  in  the  case  of  specialities.  The 
general  increase  in  competition  is  the  cause,  and  factory  legislation  has  also  tended  to  it,  because  every  year 
the  hours  are  made  shorter,  and  we  are  hampered  with  fresh  restrictions.  We  have  had  to  go  into  different 
trades.  Our  firm  in  former  days  was  entirely  in  the  hand  knitting  trade.  That  trade  has  gone  down  50 
per  cent.,  I  should  think,  and  we  have  had  to  transfer  on  to  the  hosiery  trade.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  profits  going  down,  because  YOU  do  not  get  as  much  profit  in  selling  the  yarn  for  hosiery  purposes  as  you 
do  for  hand  knitting. 


Importation  ol 
Foreign  Yarni. 


German  and 
English  Houri 
and  Wages. 


German  Cost  ol 
Production. 

Profits. 
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I  do  not  think  any  firms  in  Halifax  district  have  been  for  a  long  time  fully  employed, 
able  to  fairly  employ  our  workpeople,  but  profits  have  been  small. 


We  have  been 


Continuity  ol 
Employment. 


I  do  not  think  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  much  as  regards  men  and  women,  but  with  the  children  Wages. 
it  has  gone  up  largely.  I  think  this  is  due  to  losing  the  young  ones,  and  the  alteration  of  the  factory  laws. 
The  number  available  has  decreased,  and  we  have  had  to  give  higher  wages  to  those  employed,  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  women.  If  a  woman  is  a  comb  hand  or  a  gill  box  minder  she  would  make  about  11s.  a  week  ; 
but  if  in  the  better  positions,  where  more  skill  is  required,  say,  a  reeler,  she  would  probably  earn  up  to  £1  a 
week  ;  if  in  the  warehouse,  from  15s.  to  18s.  a  week. 
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The  British  supply  of  wool  has  not  diminished,  except  just  lately.     The  Australian  supply  has  gone  R*w  Material. 
down  on  account  of  the  drought ;    but  if  you  leave  the  drought  out,  the  supply  of  wool  was  gradually 
increasing  from  Australia.     Other  markets  have  increased  enormously ;  for  instance,  the  South  American 
supply,  which   15  years  ago  was  very   small,  and   has  increased   still    more   in   quality.     Formerly  they   South  American 


and  South  African 
Wool. 


earned  nothing  like  the  money  for  the  wool  that  they  might  have  done,  because  they  put  good  and 
bad  together  in  the  bales,  and  had  no  system.  Now  they  have  imported  qualified  men  from  Australia  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  well  classified,  the  sheep  are  well  looked  after,  and  the  clip  that  comes  from  that  country 
is  very  good  indeed.  A  great  deal  of  merino  wool  comes  from  South  Africa,  and  I  do  not  think  we  get  any 
wool  from  South  America  so  fine  as  that  from  South  Africa,  but  a  large  quantity  of  the  South  African  wool 
is  very  short;  such  as  wool  which  is  to  be  used  for  French  tops.  From  South  America — upon  which 
Continental  spinners  depend  more  for  their  wool — we  get  a  longer  stapled  wool,  very  good  for  many  purposes, 
but  of  a  cross  breed  nature.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  supply  of  merino  is  diminishing,  and  they  are  going  more 
into  the  cross  breed.  There  is  the  mutton  factor  always  coming  in — the  farmers  having  to  breed  for  carcases. 
Antwerp  tops  are  largely  made  from  Buenos  Ayres  wool. 

We  use  in  our  business  every  sort  of  wool,  from  the  best  down  to  the  lowest.  There  has  been  a  con-  Price  of  Wool. 
siderable  increase  in  the  price  within  the  last  two  years.  On  low  wool  it  amounts  to  60  per  cent.,  and  even 
more  on  some  sorts.  Some  of  the  low  English  Gloucester  wools,  for  instance,  have  advanced  almost  100  per 
cent.  There  are  very  few  Gloucester  sheep  kept  in  England  ;  the  supply  diminishes  every  year.  The  shortage 
in  Australia  applies  more  to  the  merino  wool,  and  yet  the  merino  has  not  risen  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  these  low  wools  have. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  foreign  countries  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture  is  simply  a  Foreign  Process. 
question  of  the  French  drawing.  That  has  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  yet  there  are  firms  of  English 
machinery  makers  who  are  making  machinery  for  the  same  process  abroad  and  exporting  it.  Prince,  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  Keighley,  do  a  constant  trade  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  make  the  mules,  but  make  what  they 
call  French  drawing,  in  which  they  say  the  secret  lies.  Possibly  they  have  got  the  trade  begun  in  a  small 
way,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  advantageous  for  any  firm  to  take  it  up  here.  It  would  be  entirely 
different  with  a  small  tariff.  It  is  not  a  large  margin  that  stops  us  at  present  in  this  country.  A  very  little 
would  turn  the  scale  in  our  favour,  and  if  our  spinners  \vere  started  on  this  process,  they  would  soon  get 
better  at  it,  and  we  should  have  a  chance  of  keeping  the  trade. 
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Probable  Effect 
of  a  Tariff. 


I  give  costs  in  three  of  our  mills — Mill  A.  makes  high-class  hand  knitting  yarns  mainly,  and  sells  to  whole- 
sale ;  Mill  B.  makes  power  grades  of  hand  knitting  yams  and  sells  to  retail ;  Mill  C.  makes  yarns  for  use  on 
knitting  machines  and  sells  to  manufacturers. 


Elements  of  Cost. 


Mr.  Baldwin. 
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COST  OF  YARN  PRODUCED  IN  MJI.LS  A.,  B.  AND  C.  IN  PENCE  PER  LB. 
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Effect  of  Foreign 
Tariffs. 


Suggested  Duty. 


Effect  of  Duty. 


Duty  borne 
Foreigner. 

Preference. 


Raw  Material 

Productive  Wages 

Rates  and  Taxes 

Motive  Power 

Advertising 

Travelling  and  Commission 

Depreciation 

Other  Standing  Expenses 


A. 

17-7 
4-3 
•25 
•5 
•5 
•35 
•9 
1-5 


Average  net  total  cost  in  pence  per  tb.  26-00 
Average  net  selling  price  in  pence  per  lb.    32-5 


B. 

9-9 

2-6 
•2 
•47 

•73 

•45 

1-27 

15-62 
20-25 


C. 

108 
2-65 
•14 
•27 

•19 
•58 
1-4 

10-03 
19-5 


The  above  prices  are  the  average  for  each  mill  for  the  year  1903-4.  The  selling  price  of  the  yarn 
for  hosiery  would,  fo>-  instance,  be  about  Is.  8Jd. ;  Jd.  a  Itj.  is  considered  a  profit  on  large  orders.  A  saving  of 
10  per  cent,  on  labour,  as  between  ourselves  and  our  foreign  competitors,  would  make  a  difference  ;  the  margin 
of  profit  depends  on  the  size  of  the  orders  ;  taking  a  large  order  you  work  for  a  smaller  margin  than  if  taking 
ordeis  from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  tariffs  in  America  and  Russia  are  prohibitive.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  into  either 
country.  We  did  make  inquiries  about  starting  a  mill  in  Russia,  the  Government  offering  to  forego  rates 
and  taxes  for  about  five  years  if  you  put  up  a  mill,  but  we  did  nothing  further.  The  French  tariff,  too,  is 
almost  prohibitive,  but  we  have  a  large  trade  with  Germany,  where  the  tariff  is  very  small.  Germany  has 
not  shown  any  inclination  to  put  up  the  tariff  against  us  on  yarn,  except  in  the  last  alteration  a  small  increase 
was  proposed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  made. 

If  we  had  a  5  per  cent,  duty,  it  would  be  enough  for  all  purposes.  In  our  trade  in  the  higher  classes 
they  do  not  compete  with  us  and  we  do  not  need  protection  ;  it  is  in  the  cheaper  only. 

The  cost  to  the  consumer  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  probably  be  raised,  but  it  is  nearly  alwavs  the  case 
that  the  German  or  foreign  producer  would  have,  to  share  it.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  lately 'there  was 
a  small  duty  put  on— I  think,  by  the  Municipality  of  Berlin— on  their  departmental  stores,  which  are 
increasing  very  much.  We  supply  several  of  these  stores  in  Germany,  and  when  this  duty  was  put  on  they 
said  they  should  expect  us  to  take  that  amount  off  their  prices  ;  they  were  not  going  to  pay  the  duty.  We 
the  were  English  people  supplying  the  yarn  to  them,  and  that  was  a  case  in  point  where  the  duty  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  producer  of  the  article  upon  which  the  duty  was  placed.  I  think  the  consumer  'would  get  a 
benefit  from  the  competition  in  our  business  if  we  were  working  at  full  time.  It  would  be  a  material  benefit. 

We  have  a  very  large  trade  with  Canada,  and  it  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  they  put  on 
the  preferential  tariff.  They  have  shut  out  the  Germans,  who  were  supplying  the  Berlin  wools  that  ladies 
use  for  fancy  work.  But  since  the  preferential  tariff  we  have  been  able  to  supply  Canada,  and  1  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  into  that  trade.  The  difference  between  Germany  and  England  now  is  almost  sufficient 
in  the  Canadian  tariff  to  make  it  cheaper  to  buy  from  England,  and  we  can  make  the  yarn  just  as  easily.  It 
is  purely  a  question  of  the  price.  The  difference  between  the  English  and  the  German  tariff  was  33J  per  cent. 
on  the  duty,  but  there  is  also  a  Canadian  surtax  on  Germany  now. 
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General  Position 
of  Trade. 


Witness  No.  31. 

MR.    W.    H.    MITCHELL 

(William  Fison  &  Co.,  Burley-in- Wharf edale,  Yorkshire  ;  Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers). 

I  can  give  evidence  on  the  spinning  of  yarns,  chiefly  for  export  to  the  Continent,  and  the  manufacture 
of  dress  goods  for  sale  in  the  home  market  and  for  export  to  the  Continent,  the  United  States,  the  Colonies, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  to  other  countries.  I  have  for  many  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  now  senior  Vice-President.  I  represent  the  interests  of  the  worsted 
trade  of  this  district  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Bradford  Piece  Dyeing  Board,  and  representative  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  Bradford  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  I  can,  therefore,  give  evidence  gained  in  the  course 
of  my  public  work  with  reference  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  district,  both  as  affecting  the  interests  of  employers 
and  workpeople. 

The  trade  of  this  district  fluctuates  considerably,  according  to  changes  of  fashion,  weather,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  own  and  other  countries.  In  certain  classes  of  goods  we  can  beat  any  producers  in  the  world  ; 
in  other  classes  we  are  not  so  successful.  The  French  manufacturers,  for  instance,  have  almost  a  monopoly 
in  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  dress  goods  for  women's  wear.  The  great  increase  in  the  population 
of  all  civilised  countries  during  the  last  30  years,  and  their  advance  in  general  prosperity,  coupled  with  the 
continuous  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication,  have  caused  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
our  productions.  This  increased  demand  which,  under  natural  conditions,  would  have  brought  us  great 
prosperity,  has  been  checked  on  all  sides  by  continually  rising  tariffs,  which  are  mtended  to,  and  which  do 
often  largely  shut  out  our  goods. 


Witnesses. 
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us  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  in  quality,  or  price,  they  have  a  free  market 
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The  full  effects  of  these  hostile  tariffs  were  not  experienced  until 
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Manufactured  and 
Semi-Manufactured 


~ 

I  give  these  figures  for  comparison,  as  values  were  rather  lower  in  190 

As  our  consumption  of  wool  since  1890  has  just  about  kept  pace  with  our  increase ,  of  popula tion  in   « 

mMinfoAtniwl  nnmmnditifis.  and  that  the  tendency  is  10  iaK.e  cvci^y  y^a  ^   1^1 ^  .^    ^^ 


German  Duties. 


Loss  to  Labour 
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in  fully  manufactured  goods. 

For  tot,™.,  in  th.  ..«  of  G.rm.ny,  they  put  .  duty  on  Mlv  ».n»I.etur,d  1  good,  which  .mount, 

or^i^S^^^ 

they  possibly  can. 

Thus  our  trade  has  shown  of  late  years  a  constant  tendency  to  ^e  from  the 
fully  finished  articles  into  the  production  of  these  semi-manufactured  commodit 

we  have  seen  people  throwing  out  looms,  stopping  their  weaving,  and  going  into  8P;n  e  on 

all   very  well   for  the   employer,   who   probably  makes   as  much   P^tit  on  ^   sPlnnmg   MM 
his  weaving,  but  it  is  not  as  good  for  the  workpeople.      Germany  produ  ces  a  consic  £bte  quantt  ^  OI 

material  every  year. 

The  export  of  tops,  noils  and  yarn  has  very  largelv  increased  since 


1600 


Export  of  Tops, 
Noils  and  Yarn. 
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WJ11UI1     Will     UHJUCKU1.V      '-'"'-«•     "J  »    *"     WM^*-, j o      -— -  i  ./  m 

.mu^c  into  tops  at  present  for  the  same  reason  that  they  could  not  spin  the  yarn  ... 

mostly  to  women  and  children,  and  the  combing  of  wool  practically  enti  »  ^ 

low  rates  of  wages.      When  they  have  got  as  much  manufacturing  as  they  c 
probably  turn  their  attention  to  spinning  and  combing. 

The  value  of  our  exports  of  tops  noils  and  waste  ^1890  (that  is  the  date  °^JJJDJ* 


German 
Development. 


Value  of  Exports. 


Mr.  Mitchell. 
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Home  Trade. 
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Woollen 

Substitutions  for 
Linen,  &c. 

Comparisons  with 
the  Foreigner. 
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Shipping  and 
Railway  Freights. 


Profits. 
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Proportion  of 
Labour  in  cost  of 
Production. 


an  increase  in  our  combing  and  spinning,  and  a  falling  off  in  our  weaving  industry.  A  fully  manufactured 
piece  gives  employment  in  combing,  spinning  and  manufacturing,  dyeing  and  finishing,  and  you  get  a  profit 
on  the  whole  five  operations  ;  you  give  employment  to  your  workpeople,  and  especially  to  the  adult  labour. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  yarn  you  only  get  one  or  two  profits  instead  of  five,  and  you  give  employment  to  the 
worst  paid  labour.  The  falling  off  in  fully  manufactured  goods  is  from  a  value  of  20  millions  down  to  just 
over  15  millions — that  is,  about  five  millions.  Yarn  is  about  stationary,  and  the  great  increase  is  really  in 
tops,  noils,  and  waste. 

Our  exports  to  protected  markets  of  fully  manufactured  goods  include  the  very  highest  class  of  articles  in 
the  way  of  design  and  quality.  With  a  high  tariff  practically  the  only  things  which  can  be  sent  through  are 
either  goods  which  at  the  time  they  are  unable  to  manufacture  themselves,  or  something  which  has  some 
novelty  about  it.  If  I  could  make  anything  which  was  entirely  new,  1  could  sell  some  of  it,  in  spite  of  any 
tariff  which  they  liked  to  put  on.  But  the  whole  amount  is  very  trifling  and  within  six  months  they  would 
be  imitating  it  and  making  it  themselves. 

There  is  very  strong  competition  in  the  woollen  trade  in  the  home  markets.  We  are  just  making 
as  much  for  the  home  market  a?  we  did  20  or  30  years  ago  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  we  ought 
to  be  making  a  great  deal  more.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
the  use  of  worsted  and  woollen  goods,  and  instead  of  just  making  the  same  we  should  be  making  a  great 
deal  more.  So  far  as  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  goes  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  substitution  during  the  last  30  years  of  cheap  woollen 
garments  for  linen  and  cotton,  and  also  for  slop  clothing  and  workmen's  garments,  so  that  a  little  of  our 
prosperity  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  linen  and  cotton  trades. 

Industries  have  developed  on  somewhat  different  lines  here  and  on  the  Continent.  In  the  spinning 
of  yarns,  for  instance,  we  use  a  different  class  of  machinery.  Our  machinery  will  produce  the  best  yarn 
for  certain  classes  of  goods.  Their  machinery  will  produce  better  yarns  for  other  classes  of  goods.  They 
have  taken  a  certain  line,  and  they  have  developed  on  that  line.  We  have  taken  a  different  line,  and 
developed  on  our  line.  Of  course,  it  depends  entirely  on  fashion.  If  our  particular  class  is  fashionable,  we 
can  get  as  much  work,  perhaps,  as  we  want  at  the  time  ;  if  their  class  is  fashionable  they  get  more  of  it.  But 
under  the  system  of  free  trade  we  should  send  our  class  of  goods  to  them,  and  they  would  send  their  class 
to  us.  As  it  is  now,  if  all  the  world  wanted  our  qlass  we  should  for  the  time  have  our  own  home  market, 
but  we  are  shut  out  of  foreign  markets  because  the  price  of  our  particular  productions  is  made  so  much  higher 
by  tariffs  that  people  will  take  others,  even  if  they  do  not  want  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fashion 
is  in  their  favour  they  can  simply  sweep  our  markets. 

As  regards  freights,  it  costs  me  quite  as  much  to  get  my  goods  to  London  as  goods  cost  to  come  from 
the  Continent  to  London.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely  that  the  Germans  secure  any  considerable 
advantage  over  us  in  respect  of  their  freights.  On  the  Continent  everybody  wants  to  encourage  their  own 
productions.  That  spirit  animates  the  State,  every  trader,  railway  company  and  shipowner,  and  they  look 
after  the  producer  from  beginning  to  end.  In  this  country  we  have  always  acted  upon  the  principle  :  take 
care  of  the  consumer,  and  the  producer  can  look  after  himself ;  and  we  lack  combination,  State  help,  or  help 
of  any  kind  to  the  producer. 

The  total  net  profits  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  specific  illustrations  of  any  real  value,  but,  generally  speaking,  during  the  35  years  in  which 
I  have  had  experience  of  the  trade,  the  tendency  has  been  for  profits  to  decrease  steadily.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  machinery  which  has  enabled  us  often  to  get  a  much 
larger  production  than  we  used  to  get,  and  to  some  extent  we  have  counterbalanced  the  loss  of  profits  by 
better  methods,  and  better  production  ;  yet  the  general  tendency  has  certainly  been  to.  decrease.  The 
difficulty  in  this  trade  is  that  profits  vary  so  much  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion.  If  we  happen 
to  have  a  season  in  which  the  particular  class  of  goods  we  make  in  Bradford  are  very  fashionable  we  can  get 
big  prices  and  large  profits.  If  we  have  a  year  in  which  they  are  not  fashionable,  we  may  have  practically 
no  profits  at  all.  People  who  were  in  the  business  25  or  30  years  ago  could,  in  a  general  way,  make  three 
times  as  much  profit  on  every  pound  of  yarn,  or  every  yard  of  cloth  as  they  can  to-day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  mill  will  produce  in  spinning  in  some  cases  possibly  a  third  more  than  it  did  at  that  time. 

Profits  in  the  yarn  trade  have  been  fairly  satisfactorily  maintained,  but  the  tendency  in  everything 
is  in  the  direction  of  less  profits.  It  is,  however,  the  finished  piece  trade  that  has  suffered  most,  because 
it  is  in  fully  manufactured  goods  that  our  markets  are  most  restricted  abroad,  and  the  competition  we  have 
to  face  at  home  is  the  fiercest.  In  the  production  of  tops  (or  combed  wool)  and  yarn  we  meet  with  com- 
paratively little  competition,  as  yet,  either  here  or  on  the  Continent — the  yarn  imported  into  this  country  is  of 
a  different  kind  to  ours,  and  the  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  largely  restrict  our  sales  ;  but  if  the  policy  of 
protection  which  has  been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  finished  products  on  the  Continent  is  at  any  time 
extended  to  the  production  of  tops  and  yarn,  these  trades  are  certain  to  suffer  most  seriously,  and  unless  we 
take  steps  to  defend  ourselves  both  profits  and  production  will  largely  diminish. 

Thus,  though  the  total  amount  of  trade  is  practically  the  same,  the  amount  of  that  represented  by- 
labour  has  diminished,  I  should  say,  by  quite  three  or  four  million  pounds.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  labour  enters  into  the  production  of  the  manufactured  article.  If  you  are  making  plain 
materials  you  must  get  the  value  and  the  beauty  from  the  material  that  you  use,  and  in  that  case  a  larger 
value  of  raw  material  enters  into  it  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  in  wages.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
fashion  demands  goods  of  a  fancy  character,  then  the  value  is  given,  not  in  the  material,  but  in  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  is  displayed  in  making  the  material  into  various  forms,  and  giving  it  a  beauty  it  does  not 
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otherwise  possess.     In  that  case,  a  very  much  larger  amount  is  paid  to  labour  in  proportion  to  the  cost  1606 

of  the  raw  material  than  in  the  case  of  plain  goods.  This  varies  so  much  from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get  at.  The  loss  of  trade  in  this  class  of  goods  amounts  to  about  five  million 
pounds  ;  taking  into  account  the  increase  within  our  own  Empire,  the  loss  will  be  more  like  seven  or  eight 
million  pounds,  about  half  of  which  would  be  labour. 

The  preference  given  to  us  by  Canada  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  our  exports  of  worsted  and  woollen  Canadian 
goods  to  her  from  a  value  of  £799,000,  in  1897,  to  £1,482,000,  in  1903 ;  that  is,  they  have  nearly  doubled.  It  Preference. 
is  interesting  to  see  that  Canada,  with  rather  over  5,000,000  of  population,  pays  us  more  every  year  lor 
worsted  and  woollen  goods  than  does  the  United  States,  with  nearly  80,000,000.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  similar  results  would  follow  in  all  our  Colonies,  and  that  we  could  find,  with  a  system  of  pre- 
ferential trade,  markets  within  our  own  Empire  that  would  replace  all  those  we  have  lost,  and  are  losing, 
abroad.  Canadians  make  a  considerable  amount  of  woollen  goods  themselves,  but  they  do  not  make  as 
much  as  they  want ;  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  can  compete  with  us  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  The 
effect  of  the  new  Canadian  tariff,  which  it  appears  is  intended  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  goods,  will  probably 
lessen  our  exports  to  them.  If  they  raise  the  duty  sufficiently  heavily  against  Continental  goods,  then,  1 
think,  we  ought  to  hold  our  own  and  go  on  increasing.  If  Canada  develops  her  wheat  growing  area,  she 
will  increase  her  consuming  power  faster  than  she  can  possibly  increase  her  producing  power  in  these  things, 

unless  she  were  to  put  on  a  very  high  tariff  like  the  United  States.     If  we  can  come  to  terms  with  a  country  *  fift7 

like  Canada,  we  shall  lead  them  to  try  and  develop  their  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources,  in  which  case  IDUl 

they  will  send  us  the  food  we  want,  and  they  will  take  our  manufactured  goods.  If  we  do  not  come  to  terms, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  they  may  do  as  the  United  States  has  done,  and  put  on  a  duty  that  we 
could  not  possibly  get  over,  and  that  will  tempt  people  to  put  capital  into  the  development  of  their  manu- 
facturing industries.  When  they  do  that  they  may  increase  their  manufacturing  until  they  can  make 
all  they  want  themselves. 

Employment  in  the  Bradford  district  has  varied  very  much,  but  there  is  almost  always  plenty  of  Employment. 
work  for  women  and  children,  but  not  enough  for  men.  Trade  has  been  so  diverted  by  foreign  tariffs  from 
its  natural  course,  that  it  is  more  and  more  providing  work  abroad  for  men,  and  for  women  and  children 
here,  often  with  disastrous  results  to  the  community.  There  are  actually  fewer  people  employed  in  the 
worsted  and  woollen  industries  now  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago ;  and  that  during  the  period 
in  which  the  world  has  made  greater  progress  than  it  ever  did  in  any  previous  fifty  years.  To  some 
extent  that  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  improvements  in  machinery.  But  allowing  for  everything, 
I  think  it  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  in  the  cotton 
trade  some  advance,  because  cotton  is  largely  exported  to  countries  where  they  have  not  any  manufactures, 
but  there  are  only  about  8,000  people  more  employed  now  than  there  were  in  1851,  in  all  the  textile  trades 
taken  together.  The  year  1851  was  as  near  as  you  can  get  to  the  starting  of  the  country  in  the  new  conditions 

of  free  trade,  and  it  was  also  the  period  which  dated  the  beginning  of  those  great  improvements  in  transit  1608 

which  we  have  had  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  rates  of  earning  in  the  combing  industry  are  difficult  to  compare  because  there  has  been  a  Combing  Wages. 
substitution,  during  comparatively  recent  years,  of  women  for  men  for  day  work,  the.  women  being  paid  less 
than  the  men  used  to  be.     Men  are  chiefly  used  for  night  work  now,  when  women  cannot  be  employed  on 
account  of  the  Factory  Acts.     Under  the  circumstances,  the  men  are  paid  rather  higher  wages,  but  they 
work  longer  hours  at  night  than  they  used  to  do  when  working  by  day.     Those  who  work  by  day  receive 
less  wages  than  those  who  work  at  night.     Men  working  on  the  day  turn  may  average  17s.  to  18s.  per  week ; 
on  the  night  turn  23s.  to  21s.  per  week.     Women  average  about  15s.  per  week.     In  this  district,  among  the 
unskilled  labour  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  trade  unionism  ;   and  there  are  always  a  great  number  of 
the  smaller  employers  who  pay  less  wages  than  the  figures  I  have  given,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  best 
and  biggest  firms.     In  spinning,  they  can  now  often  attend  to  twice  the  number  of  spindles  they  used  to  do.    Spinning. 
Thus  the  actual  earnings  have  advanced  from  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  per  week,  in  many  cases  to  about  11s.  6d.  per 
week  for  those  who  work  full  time.     In  the  weaving  industry,  wages  have  been  practically  stationary  for   Weaving. 
30  yeaw.     Wages  average  from  16s.  to  17s.  a  week  ;  a  good  weaver  will  earn  £1,  but  the  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment during  recent  years  has  probably  diminished  the  actual  earnings  considerably. 

The  loss  of  trade  and  the  changes  which  have  prejudicially  affected  labour  are  entirely  owing  to  the   Foreign  Tariffs. 
manner  in  which  our  trade  is  handicapped  by  foreign  tariffs.     There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  1609 

skill,  in  taste,  in  machinery,  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  successful  production,  but  tariffs  are  now  so 
high  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  fight  against  them.  These  tariffs  are  themselves  a  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  our  production.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  dare  meet  us  on  equal  terms. 

Our  supplies  of  raw  material  up  to  about  1899  were  ample.     Since  that  time,  on  account  of  a  succession    Supplies  Of  Raw 
of  droughts,  and  consequent  loss  of  sheep  in  Australia,  accompanied  by  a  large  reduction  in  South  America,    Material. 
our  supplies  of  wool  have  fallen  short  of    the  demand,  and   prices  have  risen  largely  in  consequence. 
Favourable  seasons,  which  have  happily  now  set  in,  will  restore  the  balance,  but  this  may  take  two  or  three 
years.     Improvements  in  market  organisation,  and  in  the  means  of  transport,  are  always  going  on,  but  1 
doubt  if  we  can  do  much  more  to  develop  our  Imperial  sources  of  supply  in  the  case  of  wool.     A  large  demand 
for  mutton  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  do  as  much  as  anything  to  maintain  the  supply  at  a  high 
level.     Where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  mutton  they  grow  the  sheep  for  the  mutton,  and  the  wool  becomes 
almost  a  by-product. 

We  should  wish  that  all  raw  materials  should  be  imported  free.  In  wool  there  is  very  often  no  direct 
competition.  Different  kinds  of  wool  are  used  for  totally  different  purposes,  and  you  cannot  substitute 
one  for  another,  and  although  we  get,  of  course,  the  bulk — I  think  about  five-sixths— of  our  imported  wool 
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from  our  own  Colonies  at  the  present  time,  yet  the  wool  we  import  from  other  countries  does  not  compete 
With  them  really,  it  is  used  for  different  purposes.  Therefore,  a  duty  upon  wool  would  hardly 
lelp  o  ir  colonial  wool  at  all.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  for  we  could  not  use  the  colonial  wool  for 
the  same  purposes. 


CAPE  WOOL  (in  Bales). 


1904 
1903 
1902 


Total 
Production 

201,000 
234,000 
234,000 


Direct  to 
Continent. 

142,000 
148,000 
133,000 


To  London  and 
Bradford. 

59,000 

86,000 

101,000 


The  trade  in  South  African  wool  is  drifting  a  good  deal  to  the  Continent.  They  have  developed  a  large 
trade  on  the  Continent  in  which  they  buy  the  lowest,  dirtiest,  and  shortest  wools  they  can  get  They 
make  a  kind  of  cloth  which  looks  more  like  a  carpet  than  anything  else.  They  practically  make 
a  cloth  in  the  finishing  of  it,  they  make  it  of  a  very  open  fabric,  and  then  they  dve  it  and  finish  it 
and  nil  it  up  a  great  deal,  and  they  make  a  very  nice  looking  cloth  in  that  way.  They  "can  deal  with  those 
wools  certainly  better  than  we  can  with  wools  of  that  class,  and  they  finish  the  cloth  and  make  it  up  in  the 


seen  it,  The  woollen  cloths  which  are  imported  into  this  country  are  not  all  cheap 
articles  by  any  means.  They  are  of  a  much  lighter  make  than  our  goods,  as  a  rule.  There  is  less  intrinsic 
value  in  them.  But  they  are  often  very  beautiful  and  very  smart  goods  indeed,  and  often  very  expensive, 
i,-  v.mayi  exPI!ess  an  opin1011.  perhaps  we  have  the  same  weakness  in  the  manufacture  of  goods, 
which  we  have  in  nearly  everything  we  make  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  we  make  them  too  good— we 
put  too  much  weight,  too  much  solid  material  into  them  ;  and  very  often  the  French  beat  us,  because  they 
put  less  weight  and  less  solid  value  into  the  thing,  but  they  make  a  very  beautiful  and  handsome-looking 
fabric,  and  people  do  not  want  it  to  wear  more  than  a  certain  time,  and  it  will  wear  as  long  as  it  is  wanted. 

Our  imported  foreign  yarns  for  weaving  were  valued  last  year  at  £2,287,000.  They  are  almost 
itirely  yarns  spun  by  different  processes  to  ours,  and  do  not  directly  compete  with  English  spun  yarn. 
They  are  not  increasing  rapidly  in  amount,  and  are  useful  to  our  manufacturers  for  purposes  for  which  yarn 
on  the  English  system  cannot  be  used  successfully.  If,  however,  a  duty  were  to  be  placed  upon  French  and 
German  goods  coming  into  this  country,  there  would  probably  be  a  serious  attempt  made  to  manufacture 
in  England  the  class  of  goods  now  so  largely  imported  from  France,  and  side  by  side  with  this,  a  development 
of  spinning  upon  what  is  known  as  the  French  system.  The  difficulty  is  that,  at  the  present  time,  if  you 
asked  a  man  to  employ  his  capital  by  introducing  a  new  system  like  that,  he  would  say  :  "1  shall  have  to 
tram  my  workpeople  ;  I  shall  have  to  sink  the  capital,  and  probably  for  a  few  years  I  shall  have  to  work 
at  a  loss,  so  that  if  I  am  doing  at  all  fairly  well  in  my  own  business,  why  should  I  risk  tins  ?  "  But  if  a 
man  knew  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  10'per  cent,  protection  for  five  or  ten  years,  he  would  risk  it ;  he 
would  put  his  capital  into  it,  and,  no  doubt,  the  thing  could  be  developed  successfully. 

On  the  Continent  canals  are  more  used,  ajid  cheap  water  carriage  more  employed  than  in  this  country. 
Water  carriage  is  always  cheap  carriage.  As  I  said  before,  the  whole  tendency  on  the  Continent  is  to  help 
the  producer.  Everything  that  can  be  done,  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  canals  by  the  State,  is 
done.  Wherever  there  is  a  State  railway,  it  helps  the  industry.  Rates  are  made  low  on  purpose  to  help  it. 

There  is  not  a  climate  in  the  world  which  is  so  suitable  for  the  manipulation  of  woollen  fabrics  as  this 
climate  is.  Fibre  is  very  subject  to  climatic  influences.  For  instance,  you  cannot  manipulate  any  fibre 
in  a  very  dry  atmosphere.  I  have  been  in  mills  in  America  where  they  could  not  start  the  machinery  on 
some  days,  until  they  had  applied  artificial  humidity,  and  where  they  had'to  stop  work  sometimes  for,  perhaps, 
a  couple  of  hours.  That  was  during  very  dry  weather.  Steam  or  water  is  used  to  counteract  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  should  say  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  that  our  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  &c.,  are  higher  in  this 
country  than  on  the  Continent,  but  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  our  methods  of  ascertaining  prime  cost  are  as  good  as  they  could  be— generally 
speaking  of  course.  There  are,  no  doubt,  differences  between  one  firm  and  another.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
possibly  know  the  cost  of  production  of  my  firm  more  nearly  than  I  do  know  them.  I  know  them  absolutely 
and  1  have  them  checked  constantly,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  know  the  absolute  cost  of 
everything  from  beginning  to  end. 

Local  rates  bear  heavily  on  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with  other  countries 

At  the  same  time  we  often  secure  great  advantages  in  return.     1  am  not  going  to  say  at  all  that  we  ought 

to  put  all  the  blame  on  local  rates.     In  a  district  like  Bradford,  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest 

ter,  which  is  most  useful  to  us  for  our  manufacturing  processes  ;    and  we  have  a  magnificent  system  of 

winch  are  often  very  useful  in  bringing  workpeople  in  from  a  distance  and  in  taking  them  back 

r  homes.     We  have  advantages  of  that  sort  which  we  ought  to  weigh  on  the  other  side.     There  has 


Witnesses. 


Quality  of  Labour. 

Technical 
Education. 


Wn  an  undoubted  tendency  tor  rates  to  Increase,  but,    n  many  eases    1  think  it  IH  rx,,end  '  "   '  »     '^ 

prove  productive.     In  my  own  district  the  rates  are  very  low.     In  Bradford    I  shou  d  say  the 

7s    8d  •  but   of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  in  rates,  because  there  U 

h   the  way    he  rate  is  taken  as  between  one  place  and  another.     The  assessment  vanes  so  c«ns.derab  y  tha 

7s.  in  one  place  might  be  equal  to  8s.  in  another,  or  to  6s.  even  in  another.     We  ourselves  have  had  no  troubl, 

about  the  rating  of  machinery  that  there  has  been  in  other  places. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  workpeople  on  the  Continent  arc  equal   to   ours      I   doubt  if    those   in 
America  are  better.     But  1  believe  that  the  employers,  foremen,  managers,  and  salesmen  on  the  _  Cont  .      . 
have  benefited  enormously  by  technical  and  commercial  training,  and  that  our  men  in  similai  po 
lost  ground  by  the  lack  of  it.     In  this  respect,  however,  we  are  constantly  improving. 
much  for  the  value  of  our  improved  methods  of  education  for  all  those  who   have   the   natural   ab,  Lty  t* 
qualify  them  for  positions  of  responsibility.     One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  wit 
the  old-fashioned  workman  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  really  improved  education,  so  that  whils    he  is  aj 
excellent  workman,  as  long  as  he  has  to  do  exactly  what  he  has  always  had  to  do,  the  moment  you 
to  do  something  new,  he  is  perfectly  helpless:    he  cannot   understand  that  the  demand  has  changed 
that  other  things  have  changed,  and  that  which  was  perfectly  right  ten  years  ago  may  g*£g£™ 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  Bradford  district  there  has  been  an  improvement  during  the  rs 

almost  directly  due  to  improved  technical  education  and  instruction  in  that  way,  which       being,  1  « 
to  say,  very  generally  taken  up.     I  may  say  that  now,  whenever  we  want  a  new  designer,  t  Desieners 

go  to  is  the  head  of  the  Technical  College.     Though  we  do  not  accept  the  man  necessarily  whom  h    iec 
mends,  yet  if  he  recommends  a  man  we,  at  least,  give  him  an  interview.     Men  who  desire 
selves  technically  are  exceptions.     If  you  take  one  hundred  young   men  you  will  not 
who  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  get  on. 

We  have  a  good  set  of  weavers.     We  are,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  than  some  people  •  we  employ    Weavers. 
everybody  in  the%lacc,  and    their    parents    have    been    employed    by  us    for    generat  one,    and    there 
is  a  very  good  feeling,  and  they  identify  themselves  with   the   place   more   than  they  do  u  ig  town. 

Personally8  1  have  not  had  much  to  complain  about  in  that  way.     Difficulties  arise  because  weave 
understand   what   they   are   doing.     They  do   it   mechanically.      The  effect  of  technical  ( 
make  the  workpeople  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work.     Of  course   if  you  ^ 
the  weaver  would  do  the  same  work  she  has  always  done  during  her  life,  and  that  she  would 
different,  she  would  get  on  all  right  and  do  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  done. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  amalgamations  of  large  concerns  in  this  and  in  any  other  country  are     Amalgamations. 
first   a  large  saving  in  fixed  expenses  ;  then  the  prevention  of  unfair  competition  ;  the  greater  coinmai 
the  markets  both  in  buying  and  selling,  and  better  opportunities  to  obtain  the  services 
high  salaries,  and   to  use  capital  for  developing  any  businesses  which   are   not   immedia 
The  general  feeling  in  this  country  towards  amalgamation  is  too  much  in  the  direction  of  selling  i 
instead  of  for  a  price  at  which  future  profits  can  be  made,  but  I  think  there  mil  probably  be  more  amalga- 
mations in  the  future,  when  they  learn  to  amalgamate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  an. 
at  too  high  a  price. 

I  do  not  think  we  suffer  so  much  as  is  often  supposed  from  our  system  of  commercial  travelling  but   Commercial 
on  that  point  the  evidence  of  a  merchant  will  be  more  valuable  than  mine.     I  usually  find  that  merchan 
can  sell  our  productions  in  any  part  of  the  world,  if  the  cost  is  not  too  high  and  the  mate; 
and  that  we  receive  early  information  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  wanted.     The  obstacle  we  meet  everywhere 
is   that  tariffs  so  often  make  it  impossible  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  competitive  price      I.  think  bn 
manufacturers  might  sometimes  do  more  to  study  the  wants  of  their  customers  than  they  d 
perhaps,  too  much  disposition  to  think  that  a  commodity  which  has  intrinsic  value  will  neces 
anvwhere.     I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  position  m  Bradford,  having  in  the  commence 
of  'our  industrv  cultivated  a  large  trade  with  the  Continent;    we  have  a  very  large  number  of  ( 
merchants  who  have  settled  in  Bradford,  and  whose  sons  and  grandsons  are  still  carrying  < 
there.     They  generally  call  themselves  Englishmen  now,  but  they  are  of  German  descent,  at 
They  do  a  good  deal  of  travelling.     I  think  in  many  ways,  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  the  German  commercial 
traveller  possesses  advantages.     For  one  thing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  snub  a  German;    he  mea 
work,  whether  he  is  snubbed  or  not. 

The  historv  of  the  trade  of  Bradford  is  a  record  of  a  long  fight  against  hostile  tariffs  for  the  last  2 
year.-..     We  had  created  a  thriving  trade  with  the  Continent  in  our  manufactures.     The  v 
nations  have  in  turn  largely  shut'  out  those  manufactures  by  duties,  in  many  cases  practi 
The  effect  of  these  duties  mav  be  seen  in  the  total  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  mam 
were,  in  1870,  valued  at  £6,920,000,  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium.     I  take  those  three  country  toget 
because  so  many  of  the  goods  go  to  the  Continent  through  Holland  and  Belgium.     Then  came  the  t 
Prussian  War  and  the  protective  system  in  Germany,  and  in  1902  the  exports  had  fallc 
The  fall  took  place  after  the  German  tariff  was  raised  In  protectionist  level  in  18/9; 
after  that  tariff  was  passed,  being  only  £2.<il>.Y(IO(l.  BO  that   it   was  eoineident  with  the  ]»as<m; 

(),„•  export!  of  th,.  same  commodities  to  Fran,,-  were,  in  isso.  a.l«i.->.<NM.  :    in  I  !>»•_>.  1I...O!  K 

reductions   have   taken   place   in   our   exports    to    all    the   gn-at    protectionist    country  • 

IVrhaps,  the  Lest  illustration  is  furnished  by  OUT  trade  with  the  fjnited  State*,      I-  mm  1S80    o  1 
United  States  increased  in  population  and  in  wealth,  our  exports  from  the  Bradford  district  gu  v  »\  .<  rtU> 
three  years  before  the  MeKinley  tarffi    in   ISil-J.  they  :,  verged  m  valu,  -I  . 

*..  .        ,1       TIB-  -r.>-:-i  ___     „..:«•    ,,-^t-  i?O  OOK  ftOfi  nor  annum.       1  luin 
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year  by  year,  until,  for  inree  years  ueioru  me  JH-I\UIH-V  i.«i«   •"  •""-•  —  J  " 
per  annum.     The  average  for  the  four  years  under  the  McKinley  tarifl   was  £2^6, 
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came  the  moderate  Wilson  tariff,  and  our  exports  at  once  rose  to  an  average  for  the  three  years  during  which 
that  tariff  continued  of  £4,311,000.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff,  the  last  and  worst  that  we  have  had  to  meet, 
the  average  for  six  years  has  been  £1,651,000,  so  that  this  tariff  has  meant  a  loss  to  the  Bradford  district 
alone,  of  nearly  £5,000,000  per  annum.  The  loss,  of  course,  has  been  the  greatest  in  fully  manufactured  goods. 
In  worsted  coatings  our  exports  before  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  averaged  £1,000,000 
per  annum.  For  the  last  six  years  they  have  averaged  about  £70,000  per  annum.  We  exported  over 
£4,000,000  a  year  ;  the  McKinley  tariff  came  on,  and  it  receded  at  once  to  £2,000,000.  The  Wilson  tariff 
comes  on,  giving  us  a  moderate  tariff  instead  of  a  high  one,  and  the  trade  advances  immediately  to  £4,500,000. 
Then  the  Dingley  tariff  comes,  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  highest  of  all,  and  the  exports  drop  at  once 
to  1J  millions.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  with  more  enterprise  and  more  technical  education,  to  jump 
that  wall.  How  can  any  degree  of  technical  education  or  enterprise  overcome  such  a  tariff  as  we  have  to  face 
in  the  United  States,  which  varies  from  104  to  140  per  cent.  ?  If  we  make  a  piece  of  cloth  in  Bradford,  which 
costs  us  £2,  we  have  to  pay  £2  10s.  for  permission  to  land  it  in  the  United  States,  and  it  costs  £4  10s.  when  it 
gets  there. 

There  are  some  people  in  Yorkshire  who  are  very  fond  of  telling  us  that  what  we  want  is  superior 
technical  education,  and  the  production  of  better  fabrics,  who  are  themselves  notorious  for  turning  out  the 
very  lowest  class  of  stuff  and  the  very  cheapest  stuff  you  can  possibly  produce.  There  are  people  in  the 
United  States,  as  there  are  at  home,  who  would  probably  rather  pay  a  high  price  for  an  article  than  a  low  price, 
and  if  you  can  offer  them  something  which  they  cannot  make  at  home,  you  can  sell  it  for  a  time.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  preference  in  America  in  favour  of  English  goods.  If  we  had  anything  like  a 
moderate  duty  there,  we  could  employ  the  whole  of  our  mills  in  Bradford  without  any  difficulty.  We 
could  employ  every  loom  in  Bradford  from  year  to  year,  if  we  had  a  moderate  duty.  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  going  to  reduce  that  duty  ;  they  have  been  going  to  do  it  for  40  years,  but  it  has  never  come  yet 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  suggesting  rates  of  duty,  I  am  simply  suggesting  rates  which  I  think 
would  suit  our  own  particular  trade.  Those  would,  naturally,  be  subject  to  discussion  as  to  how  far  they 
might  suit  other  trades,  and  they  are  merely  to  be  taken  as  a  rough  suggestion.  I  think  our  object  should 
be  to  give  a  slight  advantage  to  British  producers  in  their  own  market — to  make  the  foreigner  pay  a  toll 
for  his  right  of  entry  into  our  markets,  and  to  provide  a  weapon  for  defence  against  unjust  treatment  on 
the  part  of  other  nations.  For  this  purpose,  so  far  as  worsted  dress  goods  are  concerned,  I  should  suggest 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  goods  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  not  more  than  Is.  per  yard  ;  of  15  per  cent, 
on  goods  sold  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  yard,  and  of  20  per  cent,  on  goods  sold  at  over  2s.  per  yard.  These 
duties  would  admit  a  large  import  of  foreign  goods  on  which  duty  could  be  collected,  and  which  would  be 
largely  paid  by  those  sending  the  goods.  A  low  duty  on  low  priced  goods  would  prevent  prices  rising  for 
those  to  whom  price  is  an  object,  whilst  the  comparatively  high  duty  on  high  priced  goods  would  enable 
us  to  raise  revenue  from  those  best  able  to  pay  it.  This,  cf  course,  would  also  encourage  British  manu- 
facturers to  cultivate  the  production  of  high  class  fabrics,  for  which  skill  and  taste  are  needed,  and  where 
high  wages  can  be  paid  and  large  profits  realised.  We  should  also  want  a  fighting  tariff  of  say  30  per  cent, 
all  round,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity.  Probably  it  need  not  be  used  at  all.  The  power  to  use  it 
would  be  sufficient.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  general  idea  I  have  is,  that  I  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
cost  of  goods  to  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  money.  There  are,  of  course,  two  classes  of  people. 
Theie  are  people  to  whom  price  is  everything ;  there  are  people  who  would  rather  pay  more  than  pay  less. 
1  might  give  you  an  illustration  which  came  within  my  own  knowledge  of  a  mill  in  Bradford.  A  lady  was 
looking  round  the  mill,  and  she  thought  she  would  like  to  buy  something  which  was  made  at  the  place,  and 
she  asked  the  manufacturer  if  he  would  sell  her  something.  He  brought  the  best  thing  he  had  got,  but, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  asking  the  price  which  would  be  asked  in  a  shop,  he  asked  the  price  of  a  manu- 
facturer. She  said,  "  That  is  not  nearly  good  enough  ;  show  me  something  better."  He  showed  her  some 
other  goods,  and  at  last  he  brought  out  the  old  things  he  had  shown  her  first,  and  said,,  "  This  is  something 
very  good  ;  f  thought  it  might  be  too  dear."  Then  he  asked  her  double  the  pric3.  She  said,  "  That  is  a 
beautiful  thing  ;  why  did  not  you  show  me  that  at  first  ?  "  Really  prices  are  not  regulated  altogether  by 
cost.  They  are  regulated  largely  by  demand.  There  are  fixed  rates  which  you  have  to  sell  at.  For  instance, 
it  is  always  the  custom  in  the  Bradford  trade  in  selling  a  range  of  cloth  to  sell  the  lower  numbers  sometimes 
at  an  actual  loss,  and  the  higher  numbers  at  a  very  considerable  profit,  because  it  is  found  in  practice  that  you 
must  have  cheap  cloth  for  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  a  certain  price,  and  you  always  find, 
if  you  examine  the  manufacturer's  cost,  where  he  has  a  range  of  cloths  at  Is.  a  yard  and  going  up  to 
2s.  6d.,  that  on  his  Is.  cloth  he  lias  no  profit  at  all,  or  possibly  even  there  may  be  a  loss 
upon  it.  Then  on  his  Is.  3d.  cloth  he  begins  to  make  a  profit,  and  when  he  gets  to  the  2s.  (id.,  or  3s.  cloth 
lie  is  making  a  very  fair  profit  indeed.  In  practice  we  find  we  can  sell  in  that  way.  We 
sell  a  whole  range  to  a  man,  and  we  make  good  profit  on  the  higher  prices.  I  think  if  you  put  a  10  per 
cent,  duty,  or  even  a  lower  duty  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  on  the  lower  class  of  goods,  there  would  be 
some  diversion  of  trade  to  English  makes,  and  I  say  that  the  price  of  these  lower  class  goods — I  mean 
the  retail  price — would  not  advance  at  all ;  it  would  remain  just  the  same.  But  when  you  came  to  the  higher 
class  goods,  where  the  English  manufacturer  sold  his  goods  he  would  get  a  higher  price  for  them  ;  he  would 
make  more  profit  on  his  higher  class  goods,  but  where  he  made  it  he  would  make  it  from  people  who  could 
very  well  afford  to  pay  more.  In  the  same  way  we  should  also  import  a  certain  amount  of  these  high  class 
French  goods,  and  we  should  collect  a  good  revenue  from  them. 

I  do  not  think  duties  of  that  amount  would  affect  the  very  large  ready-made  clothing  trade  for 
export,  because  there  you  deal  mostly  with  cheaper  things,  and  I  do  not  think  a  small  duty  like  that  would 
affect  cheaper  articles.  The  competition  between  English  manufacturers  would  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
common  class  of  goods,  even  if  a  duty  were  put  on.  Of  course,  I  can  only  say  about  that  what  has  been 
already  said  by  so  many  people,  that  if  we  had  a  bigger  market  for  our  productions  we  could  produce  more 
cheaply  than  we  do  now.  We  have  very  large  fixed  expenses,  and  those  fixed  expenses  have  to  be  divided 
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in  exact  proportions  upon  the  different  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  which  we  produce.  Now,  if  we  can  produce  1622 

double  the  quantity  it  would  mean  our  fixed  expenses  coming  to  only  half.     If  our  fixed  expenses  amount 

to  5s.  a  piece  on  a  production  of    1,000  pieces,  then  if  we  can  produce  2,000  the  fixed  expenses  will  IK-  only 

iis.  (id.  a  piece.     Therefore,  if  we  could  have  a  more  certain  market  we  could  produce  more  cheaply  in  this 

country  than  we  are  doing  to-day.    If  you  had  a  more  certain  market  you  would  have  a  greater  tendency 

to  improvements  in  machinery  than  you  have  to-day,  because  they  would  have  confidence.     Personally, 

1  would  not  even  mind  making  a  duty  on  the  lowest  class  of  goods  5  per  cent.,  so  long  as  the  proportions  for 

the  better  class  of  goods  were  kept  as  I  have  suggested. 

The  effect  of  duties  upon  prices  depends,  of  course,  largely  upon  who  has  to  pay  them.  This  depends  Who  Pays  *h» 
upon  three  things: — Firstly,  the  competition  the  producer  has  to  face  from  those  who  have  not  to  pay  the  Duty  ? 
duties.  Secondly,  the  possibility  of  his  finding  fresh  markets  equally  favourable.  And,  thirdly,  his  margin 
of  profit  and  the  possibility  of  his  reducing  his  cost  in  any  way.  In  the  case  of  (Jreat  Britain  there  would 
certainly  be  sufficient  competition  to  keep  down  prices.  There  are  no  markets  so  favourable  to  the  foreigner 
as  ours  would  still  be  after  the  duties  suggested  have  been  put  on.  There  is  no  doubt  costs  could  be  reduced 
to  meet  duties  to  a  large  extent.  There  would  be  some  transference  of  business  to  British  producers,  but 
there  would  still  be  a  large  import  upon  which  the  foreign  producer  would  pay  at  any  rate  a  large  part  of  the 
duty.  It  is  not  higher  prices  we  want :  it  is  more  business.  More  work  means  more  profit  without  raising 
prices,  and  a  safer  market  at  home  would  enable  us  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  we  can  at  present.  If 
the  producer  can  find  another  market  equally  good  he  is  not  going  to  send  his  goods  in  and  pay  the  duty. 
But,  if  he  cannot,  he  is  bound  to  keep  that  market  till  he  gets  another.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  has  no 
margin  he  cannot  reduce  his  costs.  If  he  has  margin  he  will.  Then  there  is  the  competition  which  he  has 
to  face.  Those  three  things  have  to  be  considered,  and  it  depends  upon  those,  and,  therefore,  varies 
enormously.  There  are  things  we  might  put  a  duty  on  where  we  should  have  to  pay  the  whole  duty,  and 
there  are  many  other  things  where  the  producer  would  himself  have  to  pay. 

I  believe  the  only  real  hope  for  a  great  expansion  of  British  trade  lies  in  securing  as  much  as  possible   Expansion  0? 
of  the  trade  within  the  Empire.     Our  home  market  and  our  Colonies,  properly  developed  and  safeguarded,   Trade. 
will  give  us  all  we  want.     We  shall  never,  under  any  conditions,  hold  again  the  position  we  once  held  as 
manufacturers  for  the  world,  and  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  seriously  interfere  with  established  industries 
in  other  countries.     At  the  same  time  we  can,  by  regaining  our  bargaining  power,  prevent  matters  from 
growing  worse,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  we  may  make  them  a  little  better.     I  mean  by  that   I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  must  not  look  to  being  able  to  gain  free  trade  with  those  other  countries.     They   have 
established  and  built  up  their  industries,  and  they  will  not  destroy  them  for  anything  we  shall  do.     But 
what  I  think  we  can  do  with  them  is  to  prevent  matters  getting  worse. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  the  belief  that  if  the  Americans  had  free  trade  they  would  swamp  the  world.    American 
They  find  it  necessary  at  present  to  have  duties  ranging  from  104  to  140  per  cent.     I  have  seen  a  great  deal    Prospects. 
of  the  American  mills.    It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  they  cannot  touch  us.     They  are  nowhere  near  us  in  our 
productions  on  equal  terms.     In  time  they  will  probably  get  nearer  to  us  than  now.     One  great  difficulty 
we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  so  many  of  our  people  are  going  there  to  help  them.     There  is  one  instance 
of  that  quite  recently.     A  large  firm,  who  have  made  goods  for  America  for  very  many  years  in  Bradfoid, 
Messrs.  Benn  &  Co.,  and  who  have  been  a  most  successful  firm,  have  just  transferred  a  large  part  of  their  mills   Transfer  of 
to  America,  and  are  going  to  employ  1,000  workpeople  there,  simply  on  account  of  the  duties.     They  say  :    British  Factories 
"  We  know  very  well  this  duty  is  killing  our  trade,  and  we  are  not  going  to  stay  here  till  we  have  lost  our  trade;    j0  America. 
we  are  going  to  take  our  looms  and  our  workpeople  where  we  can  get  the  advantage  of  the  duty."     But  I  sec 
no  reason  whatever  to  fear  in  our   trade  competition  with  Americans  in  any  way  on  fair  terms.     The 
Americans  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  labour-saving  machinery  as  oui  people  are.     But  then  I  think  that  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  explain.     In  America  they  have  such  a  big  market,  that  they  do  not  fear  any  one 
being  thrown  out  of  work.     In  this  country  they  are  always  afraid  of  labour-saving  machinery — that  if  you 
are  going  to  let  one  man  do  the  work  which  two  men  have  done  before,  somebody  is   going  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  wages  will  be  reduced.     But  if  you  can  make  the  English  working  people  feel  that  labour- 
saving  machinery  will  neither  reduce  their  wages,  nor  throw  them  out  of  work,  you  will  get  rid  of  that 
prejudice 

This  idea  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  trade  unions.     I  have  known  cases  where  the  trade  union  leaders    Effect  upon 

have  had  more  difficulty  in  matters  of  that  sort  with  their  followers  than  they  have  themselves.     It  is  a    Labour.  <  one 

natural  feeling  that  they  have,  that  under  present  conditions  of  trade,  if  any  re-arrangement  is  made  that 
there  is  not  enough  employment  ;  and  if  arrangements  are  made  which  are  going  to  enable  one  man  to  do 
the  work  which  two  men  did  before,  they  think,  or  their  men  think,  they  are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  If  something  i«  not  done — if  we  are  to  go  on  looking  after  the  consumer  in  this  country,  and 
leaving  the  producer  to  take  care  of  himself,  I  can  conceive  the  time  when  this  country  will  l>e  the  home  of 
a  great  many  millionaires,  making  their  wealth  abroad,  and  employing  a  large  number  of  servants  and 
gamekeepers  here,  whilst  many  of  the  great  productive  industries  we  now  carry  on  will  be  transferred  to 
other  countries. 
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WITNESS    No.  32. 

MR.    H.    JVES 
(James  Ives  &  Co.,  Luatield  Mills,  Yeadon,  Yorks  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers). 

Failure  of  Firms.  This  is  a  list  of  the  firms  of  my  district  in  existence  from  1884  to  1895,  comparing  the  position  then 

with  the  position  now  : — 
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Causes  of 
Failure. 


Effect  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 


!  position  now  : 

MILLS  1884-95. 

Moorfield  Mills 
Crompton  Mills 


Albert  Mills 
Union  Mills 
Manor  Mills 

»»  »» 

Manor  New  Mills 


Old  Mills 


Henshaw  Mills 
Gill  Lano  Mills 
Kirk  Lane  Mills 

tr  »» 

Green  Lane  Mills 
Larkfield  Mills 

Bank's  Field  "Mills 
Westfield  Mills 
Leafield  Mills 
Nunroyd  Mills 
Riley's  Mills 

f»  >t 

»»  it 

Green  Bottom  Mills 
Spring  Head  Mills 


Holmes's  Mill 
Netherfjeld  Mills 
Ings  Mills 

tt        •» 
Chicago  Mills 

Low  Mills 
Back  Lane  Mills 


FIRMS  1884-95.  FIRMS  1904. 

Win.  Murgatroyd  &  Co. 

J.  &  J.  W.  Denison 

Waterworth  &  Co. 

Ben  Birch 

Peel  and  Hardaker 

John  Greaves 

T.  Ibbotson  &  Co. 

C.  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
Slater  Bros. 

Pinder  and  Jackson 
Rollin  Wilkinson 
J.  Wilkinson 

D.  W.  McCarthy 
Hodgson  Bros. 

J.  and  A.  Brown 

Bright  Brown 

Alf.  Brown  and  Bros. 

T.  Preston 

Ibbotson  Bros. 

Myers  &  Co. 

Pilley  &  Co. 

Brown  and  Brayshaw 

Brayshaw  and  White 

Mallinson  Barraclough  &  Co 

W.  C.  Forrest  &  Co. 

J.  and  T.  Marshall 

S.  Bolton  &  Co. 

E.  Denison 

J.  Ives  &  Co. 

J.,  J.  L.  and  C.  Peate 

M.  and  M.  Riley 

Peel  and  Murgatroyd  Failed 

John  Smith  Failed 

M.  Pinder  Given  up 

A.  Maude 

Win.  Shackleton 

J.  W.  Hainsworth 

J.  Bradley  Given  up 

Holmes  &  Co.  Failed 

A.  Moon  &  Sons 

S.  Winter  Given  up 

Whitaker  Baxter  and  Brown        Failed 

T.  Whitaker  Failed 

Pullan  and  Gill  Failed 

Empty  woollen  mill 


MILLS  1904. 


Failed 

Given  up 

Given  up 

Failed 

1 

Given  up 

Failed 

1 

Failed 

Failed 

f 

Given  up 

Failed 

J 

Given  up 

1 

Failed 

Failed 

| 

Failed 

J 

Failed 

Removed 

Failed 

1 

Failed 

1 

Removed 

j 

Failed 

j 

Failed 

Empty 


Mills  doing  Commission 
work,  but  not  regularly 
employed 


Only  a  small  part  working 


Pulled  down 
Pulled  down 

Partly  used  as  dyehousc 


Empty 
Dye-house 

Burnt  down 
Dye-house 

Dye-house 

Used  as  saw  mills 

Part    used    as    mechanics 

shop 

Pulled  down 
Leather  works  • 


This  list  shows  plainly  how  the  district  has  suffered  ;  primarily  through  foreign  tariffs  shutting  us 
out  from  our  best  markets,  thus  bringing  a  very  much  more  severe  competition  in  our  other  markets.  1 
think  out  of  44  manufacturers  there  are  only  13  left ;  and  out  of  25  mills  only  13  left.  Out  of  44  manufacturers, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  some  would  retire  and  some  would  give  up  ;  but  only  one  very  small  one 
(of  the  13  stili  in  existence)  has  started  since  the  French  treaty  expired.  The  surviving  firms  have  grown 
bigger,  and  I  do  not  think  the  production  in  the  district  is  very  materially  less  to-day  than  it  was  in  1884. 
If  the  conditions  had  been  favourable  the  13  that  are  left  would  have  been  bigger  still  ;  and  in  addition  to 
that  all  the  others  would  not  have  failed,  or  given  up.  The  disappearance  of  those  firms  must  be  put  to  bad 
trade.  You  could  not  take  it  that  all  the  31  were  incompetent. 

Up  to  the  closing  of  the  French  markets  by  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  with  France,  our  district  was 
\  cry  prosperous,  since  when  the  most  important  market  has  been,  undoubtedly,  the  home  market  ;  but  there 
It  i>  ;iNo  bi.'i'ii  a  varying  shipping  trade,  first  for  a  short  time  with  llaly  till  it  was  shut  out  by  tariff,  and  then 
with  America,  but  this  was  stopped  by  the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  At  present,  the  only  shipping 
nking  our  particular  class  of  goods  are  small  ones,  such  as  the  Colonies  and  South  America.  In  these, 
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like  the  home  market,  wo  have  a  good  deal  of  competition  ;  and  unless  some  change  is  made  in  our  present  \  630 

fiscal  policy,  this  competition  is  likely  to  increase,  on  account  of  the  great  advantages  manufacturers  in  those 
countries  have  over  us  with  their  protected  home  market  and  lower  wages. 

A  German  manufacturer  has  his  protected  home  market ;  and,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  all  the  Foreigner*' 
markets  open  to  us  are  open  to  him.  Ho  has  the  same  agents  that  we  have  in  London  here  ;  and  then-  i«  Advantage!. 
practically  no  difference  in  freight.  And  then  he  has  his  40  per  cent,  lower  wages,  and  longer  hours.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  English  textile  trade  does  not  expand  in  the  same  proportions  as  that  of 
those  countries  where  the  manufacturers  have  such  advantages  as  these.  Important  factors  in  competition 
in  the  textile  trades  are  the  cost  of  labour — where  the  Germans  have  such  an  advantage— and  the  working 
at  full  capacity,  for  by  having  plenty  of  trade  we  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  we  can  if  we  have  not. 
There  is  also  the  knowledge  which  certain  districts  have  acquired  of  producing  the  best  effects  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  A  protected  market  gives  an  advantage  in  both  of  the  last  two-named  respects.  Another 
important  factor  is  that  the  produce  of  labour  can  easily,  at  a  very  trifling  expense  in  respect  to  labour  value, 
be  transhipped  to  any  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.  This  increases  very  much  the  effect  of  our  Free 
Trade  system,  as  it  puts  foreign  manufacturers  practically  on  the  same  footing  in  our  free  trade  market  as 
ourselves,  although  their  works  may  be  a  thousand  miles  away,  because  the  carriage  is  so  small  to  the  centres 
where  they  are  consumed. 

If  by  bargaining  with  them  we  could  induce  foreign  competitors  to  open  their  markets  to  us  we  could   Character  of  1631 

undoubtedly  still,  even  with  Germany,  do  a  good  trade,  because  there  are  certain  classes  of  material  in  which  German  Trade 
experience  has  given  us  an  aptitude  in  making.  The  Germans  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  send  some 
classes  to  us,  where  they  have  more  skill  in  manufacturing.  In  some  classes  of  goods  to  which  they  have 
devoted  themselves  they  could  undoubtedly  beat  us  ;  but  there  are  some  particular  classes  they  have  not  yet 
gone  into,  such  as  the  men's  trade,  particularly  goods  for  the  clothing  trade.  It  is  mostly  the  women's  stuffs 
that  they  have  made  up  to  the  present. 

We  do  a  small  trade  in  India.     It  is  not  as  large  as  it  used  to  be.     Japan  is  only  a  very  small  market    'ni"a  and  Japan. 
for  us,  except  that  at  present  there  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  khaki  being  made.     We  individually  are  not  making 
it,  but  still  it  affects  us  indirectly  by  our  competitors  being  taken  off  the  other  things. 


The  South  American  trade  at  present  is  improving,  but  it  is  not  a  very  large  market, 
compete  with  us  in  the  Argentine  now  ;  they  did  not  do  so  12  or  14  years  ago. 


The  Germans 


South  American 
Trade. 


There  is  more  competition,  and  profits  are  less.     Practically  that  applies  to  everything.     Of  course,    Profits. 
a  fancy  article  falls  out  of  demand  so  that  the  competition  cannot  get  as  keen  as  when  we  are  making  year 
after  year. 

The  population  of  our  district  has  decreased  about  350  from  the  census  of  1891  to  1901.    We  depend    Employment. 
almost  entirely  on  the  textile  trades,  and  employment  has  been  very  irregular  up  to  about  the  last  18  months. 
Fashion  has  changed,  and  rather  favoured  our  products,  and  that  necessarily  causes  an  increase.     The  mills 
were  working  short  time  up  till  a  short  time  ago;    though  just  lately  we  have  had  nothing  to  complain 
of.    In  Leeds  itself  there  is  a  lack  of  employment,  but  that  does  not  extend  to  our  district. 

We  have  not  had  any  alteration  during  the  last  10  years  in  wages.  About  half  our  employees  are  Wages. 
women  and  half  men.  If  you  take  the  women  weavers  fully  employed,  not  reckoning  the  short  time,  they 
average  14s.  6d.,  our  own  ranging  from  about  10s.  9d.  up  to  about  21s.  The  Minders' wages  are  13s.,  the 
Warpers  14s.  6d.,  and  the  Burlers  11s.,  they  are  the  worst  paid  of  any.  Then  the  men  weavers  average  3'2s. 
The  men  have  two  looms,  where  the  women  have  only  one,  and  the  former  work  till  0  o'clock,  and  the  latter 
till  5.30.  The  Fettlers'  wages  are  23s.  4d.,  the  Williers  about  21s.  to  22s.,  and  Cloth  Millers  about  21s.  to  24s. 

The  closing  of  the  Continental  and  American  markets  has  compelled  manufacturers  to   turn   their    Effect  Of  Foreign 
attention  to  the  home  trade.     This  means  that  we  are  competing  against  one  another  at  home,  and  this   Tariffs. 
restricts  the  trade,  the  home  market  being  the  only  very  large  market  open  to  us  now.     Foreign  tariffs  have 
prohibited  our  particular  class  of  stuff  ;   though  the  foreigners  may  take  the  better  classes  which  are  for  the 
fashionable  few,  who  can  afford  to  pay  anything,  and  where  the  duty  does  not  make  much  difference. 

Freight  is  a  very  small  item  in  our  particular  class  of  goods  ;  they  can  easily  be  transhipped  from  Freights. 
one  port  to  another.  If  you  take  the  carriage  on  a  fair  average  it  is  40s.  a  ton,  and  our  low  stuff  is  worth 
£200  a  ton.  It  is  only  1  per  cent,  on  the  fancy  trade  ;  we  do  not  consider  that  very  much.  If  you  take  the 
carriage  of  wool  the  bulk  of  it  has  to  come  from  Australia,  and  the  Germans,  or  any  of  our  competitors,  have 
to  pay  practically  the  same  carriage  that  we  have  on  that.  Our  carriage  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent, 
more  than  theirs. 

The  proportions  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  material  and  so  forth  vary.     If  you  take  about  20d.  a  yard    Elements  Of  Catt. 
cloth,  I  should  say  50  per  cent,  was  the  proportion  of  cost  of  material  and  carriage,  25  per  cent,  productive 
wages,  5  per  cent,  distributive  wages,  and  20  per  cent,  would  be  fixed  charges,  such  as  power,  rates,  taxes, 
interest  on  money,  deterioration  of  machinery  and  repairs. 

If  you  take  the  particular  class  of  goods  which  Germany  at  present  makes,  and  understands  the    Duties  Suggested. 
making  of  better  than  we  do,  by  their  practice  in  making  them,  it  would  take  at  least  15  per  cent,  duty  to  be 
effective  ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  have  started  those  goods,  we  should  get  the  same  advantages  and  the  same 
knowledge  in  making  them  as  they  have,  and  then  the  duty  could  be  gradually  reduced,  and  the  cost  to  the 
home  user  would  be  in  a  year  or  two  practically  no  more. 

In  going  through  the  foreign  departments  of  dry  goods  houses  in  London,  I  see  that  they  are  as  large    Eflecj  4f  Duties 
as  the  home  departments,  in  our  particular  trade  at  any  rate.     In  the  manufacture  of  such  cloths  as  we  produce  fln  prjees_ 
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Mr.  Ives. 
1634 


our  market  is  at  present  restricted  by  the  quantity  of  foreign  importations,  and  if  there  were  a  duty  of  10 
or  15  per  cent,  the  price  to  the  consumer,  as  soon  as  we  got  accustomed  to  the  work,  would  be  no  greater 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  competition  amongst  ourselves  would  reduce  prices.  The  consumer  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  duty,  that  is  certain  ;  and  if  we  shut  out  the  German,  he  would  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  us  ;  and  we  could  certainly  hit  him  very  hard.  There  are  German  manufacturers  who  are  doing 
practically  nothing  but  the  English  trade  now,  and  if  the  foreigners  were  shut  out  from  our  markets  they 
would  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  manufacturers  at  home. 


WITNESS  No.  33. 
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Effect  of  French 
and  German 
Tariffs. 


Resulting  Com- 
petition in  the 
Home  Market. 


German  Com- 
petition in  the 
Home  Market. 
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Effect  of  British 
Policy. 


Dumping. 


.Ml!.    WILLIAM    MURGATROYD 


(William    Mnrgatroyd    &    Co.,    Moorfields    Mills,     Yeadon,   near   Leeds  ;    Woollen    and    Tweed 

Manufacturers). 

• 

I  should  think  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  been  as  hard  hit 
as  our  district  (which  is  about  eight  miles  from  Leeds  and  about  five  miles  from  Bradford),  by  the  raising 
of  the  German  tariff  followed  by  the  French  one.  I  started  business  as  a  very  young  man,  and  at  that  time 
in  the  whole  district  of,  say,  Yeadon  and  Guiseley,  we  could  run  two-thirds  of  our  factories  for  export  to 
Germany  and  France  ;  young  men  could  commence  in  a  very  small  way.  The  wage  that  was  earned  in  the 
aggregate  was  big,  and  the  whole  district  was  prosperous. 

The  trade  in  our  district  is  almost  a  trade  to  itself.  We,  in  a  medium  class,  are  well  up  nearly  towards 
Scotland  except  that  we  are  much  lower  in  price.  In  some  things  we  make  them,  we  think,  as  nice  as  they 
do  in  Scotland,  but  we  make  them  in  other  ways  so  that  we  come  less  in  price.  It  is  a  medium  class,  what 
you  may  call  tweed  and  fancy  trade,  and  there  is  not  another  district  anywhere  that  is  in  that  fancy  trade 
to  the  extent  that  we  are.  We  do  our  business  more  and  more  through  merchants. 

Forty  years  ago  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  home  trade  in  our  district,  but  nothing  compared  to  the 
export  trade  to  Germany  and  France.  We  had  then  no  competition  whatever  with  the  German  and  French 
manufacturers  here  in  London.  The  German  tariff  caused  us  to  lose  entirely  the  German  market,  and  we 
have  never  done  any  trade  there  since.  The  Germans  could  not  pay  our  prices  because  of  the  extra  duty. 
They  either  supplied  themselves  or  did  without  the  goods.  That  drove  us  still  more  on  to  the  French  market, 
but  when  the  treaty  expired  with  France  just  the  very  same  thing  took  place.  We  had  to  push  to  get  in  at  a 
certain  date  all  goods  that  were  on  order,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  trade  at  all  with  them. 

We  were  not  doing  at  that  time  much  with  Australia  and  Canada  as  we  have  done  since,  and  we  were 
all  thrown  on  to  the  home  trade  ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  trade  in  our  class  of  manufacture  to  keep  us 
all  going.  We  ate  one  another  up  to  the  extent  that  two  manufacturers  out  of  three  in  our  district  came 
to  grief.  More  than  half  of  the  mills  were  closed  ;  some  were  pulled  down,  some  are  standing  to  this  day, 
but  have  never  been  run  since,  and  others  were  diverted  into  warehouses  or  small  businesses  of  other  kinds. 
Hundreds  of  the  skilled  workpeople  went  away  to  America,  and  there  were  a  few  hundred  houses  empty.  The 
population  at  the  last  census  had  diminished  by  nearly  500.  We  few  manufacturers  that  survived  this 
change  have  gone  on  struggling  ever  since,  but  prices  are  so  cut  that  there  really  is  not  a  living. 

Going  round  London  this  morning  with  my  agent  I  found  the  German  manufacturers  and  their  agents 
as  much  on  the  ground  in  London  showing  as  we  Englishmen  are,  and  I  find  that  the  more  labour  there  is 
in  the  article  they  make  the  more  the  price  tells  against  us.  They  cannot  beat  us  so  much  if  it  is  a  plain 
article  of  heavy  weight  where  there  is  not  much  cost  in  labour,  but  if  you  come  to  the  fine-faced  cloth,  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  labour,  they  can  beat  us  altogether.  We  can  make  the  same  things,  but  we  are  told  they 
have  longer  hours  than  we  have,  and  they  pay  less  wages,  while  we  must  go  on  at  a  certain  rate  or  the  men 
would  all  strike.  We  manufacturers  feel  it  very  much  indeed  that  these  foreign  gentlemen  should  come 
and  have  all  the  facilities  that  we  have  here  in  London,  while  they  do  not  pay  a  farthing  in  taxes.  Rate 
collectors  are  always  at  us. 

I  am  not  a  protectionist — I  am  a  free  trader,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  free  trade  means.  It  means 
that  we  are  to  trade  with  people  evenly,  but  if  these  people  will  not  trade  with  us  fairly  then  I  should  start 
and  bargain  with  them,  and  I  think  that  our  Government  ought  to  have  the  power  to  do  it,  and  the  people 
ought  to  back  it  up.  The  feeling  in  our  district  is  that  we  are  not  being  behaved  rightly  to.  It  is  said  that 
these  men  can  beat  us  in  manufacturing.  We  do  not  have  the  chance  at  all  here.  The  other  day  I  went  to  see 
my  agent  who  represents  a  German  house.  He  had  a  bunch  of  patterns  from  Germany.  He  had  been  selling 
this  cloth  at  2s.  a  yard  in  the  London  market.  He  read  the  letter  of  the  German  manufacturer,  and  in  this 
letter  the  German  manufacturer  said  he  had  got  a  hundred  pieces  left  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  wanted 
them  sold  in  London.  "'  I  do  not  want,"  he  said,  "  to  upset  my  customers  here  " — in  Germany.  His 
customers  were  to  be  kept  all  right ;  it  was  my  customers  they  were  to  come  on  to.  The  letter  went  on, 
"  You  must  take  Is.  lOd.  for  these  100  pieces,  and  if  you  cannot  get  Is.  lOd.  I  will  leave  it  with  you,  take 
Is.  8d."  At  the  end  of  the  season  we  also  have  goods  left,  and  we  have  to  clear  them  out  as  best  and  where 
we  can.  We  have  to  job  these  pieces.  We  cannot  go  and  job  them  in  Germany,  and  on  top  of  my  100  pieces 
this  German  comes  in  at  4d.  a  yard  less.  I  do  not  think  he  would  get  any  profit  at  all  at  Is.  8d.,  but  at  the 
finish  of  the  season,  whether  we  get  a  profit  or  not  in  a  fancy  article,  it  must  be  sold,  because  every  year  it 
gets  worse, 


Witnesses. 


Some  mills  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  busy  now  on  khaki  for  military  cloth  on  the  Japanese   Japanese  Order*. 
trade.     Prior  to  these  orders  some  of  the  mills  outside  our  district,  owing  to  our  trade  having  been  busy, 
were  coining  into  our  trade  for  the  home  market,  and  there  was  going  to  be  serious  competition  with  them, 
but  owing  to  the  big  Japanese  orders  they  are  not  bothering  us  so  much.     But  when  the  trade  changes  we 
shall  be  all  bad  again,  judging  from  what  has  been  the  experience  in  the  past. 

With  the  United  States  we  were  very  busy  at  one  time,  before  the  duty  was  put  up  so  high.     That    United  States 
stopped  us,  and  we  do  not  send  a  piece  of  our  goods  there  now.     They  want  those  fine  tweeds  in  the  United   Trade. 
States  as  much  as  anywhere  else.    But  our  make  is  not  as  good  a  stuff  as  they  make  in  Scotland  ;  it  is  more 
a  medium  class,  and  the  weight  so  kills  it  that  we  cannot  send  them  to  the  United  States  at  all. 

There   are   so   many  kinds  of  businesses  in   Leeds   that  they  are  never  all  bad  together.     It  is  a  Trade  in  Leedl. 
tremendous  place  for  clothing.     That  has  taken  thousands  of  hands  similar  to  the  hands  that  used  to  work 
in  the  mills.     But  now  there  are  between  3,000  and  4,000  unemployed  in  Leeds,  and  it  is  no  longer  prosperous. 
Leeds  never  gets  as  bod  as  Bradford  owing  to  there  being  so  many  trades,  but  both  Bradford  and   Leeds 
now  are  very  bad. 

We  know  that  schools  and  learning  are  good,  but  in  these  fancy  things  the  boys  and  girls  go  into  the   Technical 
mills  and  are  brought  up  to  do  things  that  they  could  not  learn  in  any  school  in  the  world,  and  with  fair   Training. 
play  we  should  not  fear  either  Germans  or  anybody  else.     These  French  and  Germans  take  some  of  our  work- 
men and  give  them  bigger  wages  to  show  them  how  to  do  it,  and   then  when  they  have  kept  them   for 
about  three  years  they  send  them  away.     They  offered  one  of  my  men  in  the  overlooking  of  the  looms  a 
bigger  wage  than  I  could  give  him,  so  he  went  there,  but  he  only  stopped  the  three  years  and  then  they 
bundled  him  off  home  again  when  they  had  got  to  know  all  he  knew.     I  do  not  think  whatever  education 
our  principal  men  had  they  could  do  any  better.     They  can  do  what  is  wanted,  and  they  can  do  it  well. 
The  designers  who  take  up  certain  parts,  study  all  that  they  have  to  do,  and  they  are  always  at  it. 

In  our  district  if  there  is  a  concern  to  sell  (and  it  must  be  a  well-fitted  up  concern,  up  to  date),  it  is    Depreciation  Of 
well-known  that  it  will  not  fetch  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  has  cost.     They  give  more  for  public    Mill  Property. 
houses  in  our  district,  than  they  do  for  a  big  factory. 
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Supposing  the  tariff  were  entirely  off  or  consisted  of  low  duties,  we  should  be  able  to  do  a  German  Fa'f  Competition. 
trade,  because  we  should  not  have  to  pay  that  high  duty.  If  we  could  get  a  trade  and  be  busy  and  make  a 
profit,  we  could  afford  then  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  go  and  dump  there  the  same  as  the  Germans  are  doing 
here,  and  by  having  a  big  output  we  could  make  things  cheaper.  For  if  we  could  run  our  places  day  and 
night,  there  are  only  the  same  rates  to  pay,  and  there  is  only  the  same  management,  so  that  the  more  we 
run  the  cheaper  we  can  do  it.  Our  standing  expenses,  such  as  rates,  management,  insurance,  and  nearly 
every  expense  of  a  costly  nature  are  just  the  same  whether  we  run  full  time  or  half  time,  and  the  great 
point  with  us  in  making  cheaply,  is  to  have  plenty  of  work. 

I  should  think  it  costs  us  in  pattern  making  and  designing,  and  all  that,  at  least  £2,000  a  year.  You  Pattern  Making. 
must  do  that  on  a  fancy  article,  because  however  nice  it  is,  the  same  design  is  never  wanted  again.  That 
pattern  expense  is  for  300  wide  looms,  all  our  looms  being  wide.  They  will  weave  two  in  a  width,  and  some 
will  weave  64  men's  wear.  The  best  stuff  we  weave  wider.  That  is  not  a,  very  big  percentage  on  the  output 
of  this  number,  but  our  prices  are  not  big.  If  it  were  in  Scotland  it  would  look  very  little,  but  in  ours  it 
takes  a  lot  to  make  that  up.  All  our  stuff  is  very  close  cut  ;  it  is  not  as  if  we  can  get  big  profits.  It 
is  by  doing  a  quantity  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  all  to  keep  down  the  expenses,  and  work  cheaply. 

Our  business  is  very  much  a  fancy  trade  just  now,  and  it  happens  sometimes  that  fashion  runs  on  plain-  Effect  of  Fashion. 
faced  goods  for  dresses  and  jackets  and  costumes,  that  is  very  fine  woven  stuff,  very  small  spun,  and  that 
is  where  the  Germans  can  beat  us,  because  we  are  told  their  wages  are  so  much  less.  If  it  comes  to  be  right 
thin  cloth  and  a  lot  of  cost  in  producing  in  wages,  we  are  at  sea.  If  we  had  the  stability  about  the 
business  that  was  given  by  the  large  trade  formerly  done  with  the  Continent,  fashion  would  not  have  that 
effect  upon  us  in  the  way  of  making  us  busy  or  slack,  but  now  when  fashion  turns  against  us,  we  cannot 
keep  our  hands  going,  and  the  machines  stand  idle. 

Trades  Unions  in  our  district  all  see  that  we  are  working  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.     We   Wages  and 
have  only  had  one  strike.    In  a  district  outside  ours  they  were  weaving  a  plain  thing  at  lower  wages  than  we   Employment. 
were  giving,  and  we  could  not  compete  with  them,  so  we  asked  our  people  to  consider  about  taking  the  same 
wages,  and  because  we  asked  them    they  all  struck.     When  trade  is  good,  the  employers  are  respected  and 
thought  a  lot  of,  but  as  soon  as  they  cannot  find  work  for  their  workpeople,  from  whatever  cause,  the  manu- 
facturers are  all  condemned.     The  rate  of  wages  is  very  regular.     We  employ  a  lot  of  women  and  they  will 
earn,  in  weaving  at  piece  work,  from  10s.  to  20s.    We  have  girls  weaving  some  looms  who  can  earn  up  to  18s. 
and  20s.     I  think  14s.  is  about  the  average.     When  the  American  market  was  open,  and  before  the  French 
and  German  tariffs  came  into  operation,  the  earnings  of  these  women  were  considerably  higher.      We  paid 
them  higher  wages  for  some  weaving  than  we  do  now.     Wages  have  now  slightly  gone  up,  but  we  do  not  pay    LOSS  Of  Wages. 
as  much  for  a  fast  loom  as  for  a  slow  one.     Considering  the  amount  of  cloth  that  is  put  through,  we  pay 
rather  less   per   yard   per   piece.  • 

My  plan  would  be  to  get  the  foreign  countries  to  take  off  their  duties.     If  they  would  not  take  them    Duties. 
off  I  would  put  on  duties  —  not  as  much  as  theirs  —  on  stuff  that  comes   from  that  country  that  they  must 
send  to  us.     We  want  to  stop  others  from  sending  in  their  goods  for  nothing.     We  do  not  want  protection  ; 
we  want  free  trade.     We  want  them  to  pay  for  the  use  of  this  market  a  reasonable  price  so  as  to  put  them 
on  a  fair  level  with  us,  by  having  to  contribute  something  towards  local  and  imperial  taxes. 
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WITNESS    No.  34. 


MI!.    J.    PEATE 


Former 
Prosperity. 
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(J.,  J.  L.  &  C.  Peati-.  Xmiroyd  Mills.  Ciiisclcy,  near  Leeds;    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers). 

Character  of  I  have    been   connected  with  the  woollen  trade  in  Leeds,  Yeadon,  and  Guiseley  as  a  manufacturer 

Trade.  for  over  40  years.     Yeadon  and  Guisrley,  when-  our  mills  are  situated,  contain  a  population  of  nearly  12,000, 

most  of  whom  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  woollen  trade,  which  is,  and  lias  been  for  many 
generations,  the  staple  industry  of  the  district.  My  firm  employ  about  500  hands.  The  bulk  of  our  business 
is  done  in  the  home  trade,  the  home  market  being  the  one  into  which  we  have  been  driven  more  and  more 
in  recent  years.  We  also  manufacture  goods  for  Colonial  and  neutral  markets.  This  business  is  mostly  done 
through  shipping  houses. 

I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  trade  covering  two  periods,  viz.,  from  1861 
to  1885,  and  from  1885  to  the  present  time.  During  the  first  period  trade  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
the  home  and  foreign  demand  kept  the  manufacturers  profitably  employed.  From  1862  to  1878  there  was 
a  very  great  increase  in  our  foreign  trade,  especially  with  France  and  Germany.  The  Cobden  Treaty  opened 
up  the  French  market  for  the  productions  of  our  "district  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Trade  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  many  new  mills  were  built,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  spent  in  extension  of  premises  and  in 
machinery  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand.  This  period  was  the  most  prosperous  the  district  has  ever 
known,  work  was  abundant  and  regular,  wages  were  good,  and  the  condition  of  the  operatives  was  greatly 
improved.  They  had  more  money  at  their  disposal,  dressed  better,  and  were  able  to  live  on  a  more  literal 
scale.  Their  savings  were  good  as  shown  by  the  deposits  of  the  Penny  Bank,  Building  Society,  &c.  Large 
numbers  were  able  to  save  sufficient  out  of  their  earnings  to  build  houses  for  themselves  or  to  become  owners 
of  the  houses  they  previously  rented.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  saved  money  and  became  employers 
of  labour.  From  this  class  sprung  all  the  successful  tradesmen  the  district  has  ever  known. 

Effect  of  This  condition  of  things  went  on  until  the  German  Tariff  came  into  force  in  1879,  after  which  trade 

German  Tariff.  materially  declined.     The  German  trade  was  cut  off  altogether.     For  some   time  previous  to  this  in  antici- 

pation of  the  tariff  changes,  large  quantities  of  goods  had  been  placed  on  order  for  the  German  market  and 
manufacturers  had  an  extremely  busy  time,  working  night  and  day  in  order  to  deliver  all  goods  possible 
before  the  higher  duties  came  into  operation.  This  naturally  stocked  the  German  market  with  goods.  We 
were  told  that  when  these  goods  were  worked  off,  trade  would  go  on  much  the  same  as  before,  and  that  the 
tariff  would  make  little  if  any  difference  ;  that  the  Germans  would  not  be  able  to  manufacture  such  goods 
as  our  district  supplied.  It  did  not  turn  out  thus  at  all.  The  trade  fell  off  and  died  away  altogether. 
Germany  had  for  years  teen  one  of  our  test  markets  ;  many  of  our  mills  again  and  again  for  stretches  at  a  time 
were  employed  almost  entirely  for  that  market,  some  of  them  up  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.  After  the 
loss  of  the  German  trade,  our  mills  were  badly  employed,  and  competition  began  to  make  itself  manifest, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  very  keen. 

French  Tariff.  The  Cobden  Treaty  with  France  had,  fortunately,  not  expired,  and  a  large  demand  for  a  low  class 

of  goods  set  in,  and  although  this  business  was  a  lean  one,  it  was  under  the  circumstances  a  great  relief.  When 
the  Cobden  Treaty  was  superseded  by  the  higher  French  Tariff,  it  became  impossible  to  do  a  profitable  trade 
any  longer  with  that  country.  Great  efforts  were  made,  and  for  some  time  a  few  of  the  manufacturers 
managed  to  do  a  little  business,  but  that  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  very  high  duties  made  trade  impossible. 
Other  nations  followed  suit,  which  brought  about,  so  far  as  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley  trade  was  concerned, 
disastrous  results.  Up  to  this  time  and  for  a  period  ending  over  20  years,  almost  without  a  break,  the  district 
had  been  a  prosperous  and  thriving  one.  The  condition  of  things  now  changed  altogether,  periods  of 
depression  set  in,  and  these  periods  became  more  frequent  and  more  prolonged.  The  loss  of  the  markets 
left  far  too  little  trade  to  keep  the  mills  employed. 

We  had  25  mills  in  our  district  during  those  busy  times  in  full  operation.  Fifteen  of  these  have 
long  ceased  to  exist  as  woollen  mills.  The  stoppage  of  these  mills  came  about  not  because  they  had  become 
in  any  way  obsolete,  not  because  their  machinery  had  become  old-fashioned.  They  were  efficient  and  in 
thorough  working  order,  some  of  them  being  quite  modern  and  up-to-date.  The  stoppage  was  caused  by 
hostile  tariffs  and  by  hostile  tariffs  alone.  Some  of  these  mills  stood  for  a  long  time  with  all  their  equip- 
ment intact ;  these  ultimately  went  to  auction,  the  machinery  was  sold  out,  and  the  buildings  turned  to  other 
purposes.  Four  of  these  mills  after  being  dismantled  were  pulled  down.  Another  one  of  considerable  size 
remained  standing  up  to  about  three  years  ago  filled  with  good  and  efficient  machinery ;  a  fire  occurred, 
and  that  place  is  now  in  ruins. 

Effect  upon  There  is  another  serious  effect  of  that  condition  of  things  resulting  on  the  value  of  property  in  our 

Property  Values.  district.  In  the  busy  times  we  had,  besides  working  our  own  plant,  machinery  in  Leeds,  and  were  working 
it,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  one  became  a  partner  in  some  of  the  company  mills  in  Guiseley  one  would 
be  able  to  supervise  that  work  much  tetter  than  having  to  go  down  to  Leeds  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case 
of  the  mills  named  Springhead,  I  went  over  the  value,  and  I  found  that  I  could  purchase  some  shares.  The 
value  of  the  mill  as  it  stood  in  the  books  was  £18,000.  I  found  they  had  a  debt  of  £13,000  upon  it.  The  shares 
at  that  time  were  worth  about  £50  a  share.  I  bought  14  shares.  Those  shares  had  stood  at  various  figures, 
.  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower  ;  but  the  concern  had  teen  a  very  prosperous  one — in  fact,  there  ought 
not  to  have  teen  any  debt  upon  it ;  but  they  had  teen  too  keen  on  dividends  while  they  did  not  pay  the 
debts  off.  But,  however,  the  result  after  the  tariffs  was  that  the  mill  had  to  stand,  and  it  was  ultimately 
sold  by  auction,  and  realised  slightly  over  £7,000.  The  14  shares  we  had,  which  had  cost  us  £50  a  share, 
were  all  lost,  and  we  had  £50  per  share  to  pay  in  order  to  discharge  the  liabilities  in  connection  with  the  mort- 
gage. That  mill  at  £18,000  was  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  valuation. 


Stoppage  of  Mills. 


Witnesses. 
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Now  I  will  give  you  another  mill — the  Green  Bottom  Mill.  In  thU  case  for  shares  that  were  sold 
at  public  auction  in  the  busy  clays,  when  I  was  wanting  to  bring  some  of  our  work  that  wo  had  at  Leeds 
to  (Juiseloy,  I  bid  £97  per  share,  but  they  sold  for  more.  After  the  tariffs  camo  into  operation  that  rail!  got 
into  a  bad  position,  calls  had  continually  to  be  made  on  the  shareholders— in  one  case  to  the  extent  of 
£35  per  share — and  after  years  of  very  bad  tru  le,  and  after  sonic  of  the  partners  had  been  ruined,  that 
came  to  auction  with  the  result  that  the  p.'irlncrs  lost  all  they  had,  so  far  as  shares  were  concerned.  They 
lost  actually  the  full  value  which  stood  over  £07  per  share  previous  to  the  tariff.-! 

'There  is  another  mill  in  our  district — the  Ings  Mill,  with  a  siding  to  it,  now  in  the  joinery  trade. 
The  shares  of  that  mill  were  worth  between  £60  and  £70.  They  might  be  shares  worth  £60  paid  up.  They 
were  £100  shares.  The  Ings  Mill,  Guiseley,  is  in  a  favourable  situation,  but  that  mill  went  just  the  same 
way  as  the  others  ;  they  had  a  mortgage  upon  it.  One  partner  after  the  other  failed,  and  the  loss  of  trade 
was  so  great  that  many  of  them  lost  all  they  had.  Ultimately  the  mill  itself  was  sold  by  auction,  after  all 
the  machinery  had  been  sold  out.  The  machinery  was  good  machinery,  some  of  it  comparatively  new. 
The  mill  with  the  land,  engines,  and  shafting  was  sold  for  £2,650.  It  would  have  cost  the  firm  when  built 
from  £12,000  to  £15,000. 

Another  mill  in  Yeadon  was  sold,  with  machinery,  part  of  which  had  been  in  about  18  months,  for 
£3,250.  The  value  of  that  mill  and  the  machinery  combined  would,  as  least,  be  £20,000.  Such  was  the 
effect  upon  the  value  of  mill  property.  The  value  has  not  recovered,  and  never  will  recover  under  existing 
circumstances.  The  effect  upon  the  employees  was  that  they  were  scattered  about  into  one  occupation 
or  another.  Some  went  abroad  to  Australia,  some  to  New  Zealand,  some  to  America.  There  were  people 
from  both  Yeadon  and  Guiseley. 

At  the  last  Census  the  population  had  declined.     We  have  a  population  of  about  7,000  odd  in  Yeadon,    D*cline  of 
and  4,000,  or  better,  in  Guiseley,  but  the  population  in   Yeadon  had  declined  to  the  extent  of  about  400.    Population. 
House  property  fell  in  value  seriously,  and  a  very  big  number  of  houses  became  empty,  with  the  consequence 
that  increased  rates  had  to  be  paid  by  the  remainder. 

The  condition  of  things  never  in  any  way  arose  from  any  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  manu-    Result  of  Foreign 
facturers  nor  from  any  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  employees.     There  was  no  obsolete  machinery.     We    Tariffs. 
have  in  our  district  a  class  of  skilled  workmen.     There  is  one  feature  which  is  a  very  deplorable  one,  and 
that  is  the  restricted  chances  that  people  have  had  in  the  district  for  improving  their  position.     In  our 
district,  up  to  the  time  of  the  tariffs  coming  into  operation,  we  had  always  had  a  development  in  trade,  and 
we  had  always  had  people  who,  from  small  beginnings,  gradually  made  their  way  and  became  manufacturers. 
Since  the  Continental  market  was  closed  against  us,  and  the  American  tariff  came  into  force,  our  leading  men 
and   the  leading  men  in  connection  with  other  firms  have  tried,  as  before,  but  there  is  not  one  solitary 

individual  who  has  made  the  trade  a  success.     It  was  not  because  they  had  not  the  skill  or  training,  or  are  -t  RAO 

unfamiliar  with  the  market.  No  doubt,  among  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  we  had  at  one  time,  some 
fell  because  they  were  not  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions,  but  the  main  cause  was  the 
effect  of  the  tariffs,  the  loss  of  the  markets. 

When  we  come  to  the  present  condition  of  the  market  we  find  the  home  trade,  into  which  we  have    Imports  from 
been  crowded  in  our  line,  becoming  in  some  respects,  materially  worse.     The  importation  of  German  goods    Germany. 
tells  upon  our  district  from  time  to  time  far  more  heavily  than  it  does  on  the  Huddersfield  district.     I  have 
seen  piles  of  goods  in  Leeds  warehouses  made  in  Germany,  while  our  workmen  have  been  idle  ;   all  these 
goods  could  have  been  made  in  our  district.     That  state  of  things  is  growing,  and  the  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  bound  to  grow.     We  have  here  a  restricted  market,  but  that  market  is  as  free  to  the  German  (and    German 
he  is  our  principal  competitor)  as  it  is  to  ourselves.     We  are  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.      He  has  his   Advantages. 
free   area  of   over   90   millions,  we   have   our  40  millions.     He  has  the  security  of  his  own  home  market 
of  over  50  millions,  which,  undoubtedly,  gives  him  something  like  75  per  cent,  security  as  regards  his  trade  ; 
and  everyone  knows  if  mills  can  work  up  to  their  full  capacity,  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  can  be  poured 
on    to    any  market    pretty    nearly    at    any  price  ;    certainly  at    prices    such    as    would    be    impossible 
to   those  who  are  not  similarly  situated.     This  condition  of  things  is  very  unfavourable   to  the  English 
manufacturer.     It   unsettles   his   market,  and   from    time   to   time   upsets   all   calculation.     It  makes  the 
merchant  undecided  as  he  may  buy  goods  one  day  and  find  German  imitations  of  them  in  the  hands 

of  his  competitor  the  next.      With  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  work,  and  the  heavy  taxation  and  1649 

standing  charges  here,  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  a  country  situated  like  Germany  with  its  cheap 
labour  and  longer  hours  and  with  its  own  markets  absolutely  secure  to  its  own  traders,  and  with  our  markets 
free  to  them  without  the  payment  of  any  toll  or  tax  whatever.  On  anything  like  even  terms  we  should  not 
fear  German  competition  at  all. 

In  our  district  the  earnings  are  very  irregular  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
work.  It  is  mostly  piece  work,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  practically  a  fixed  quantity.  We  have  no  trouble 
with  the  trade  unions  ;  in  fact,  they  have  had  a  beneficial  effect.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
and  irregularity  in  wages  paid  in  a  given  class  of  work  ;  the  effect  of  the  unions  has  been  to  level  that  up 
and  put  the  manufacturer  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  each  other.  There  was  also  a  great  uncertainty 
in  the  lengths  of  pieces  ;  supposing  10s.  was  paid  for  a  piece,  in  one  there  would,  perhaps,  be  60  yards 
and  in  another  70.  We  have  now  got  established  by  combination  with  the  workmen  what  we  term  standard 
lengths.  Every  workman  knows  what  he  has  got  to  do.  There  are  more  complaints  in  Huddersfield  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Yorkshire  with  regard  to  trade  unions. 

Colonial  preference,  as  evidenced  by  what  has  occurred  with  regard    to    Canada,  is    bound  to  be   Preference. 
favourable  in  its  effects. 


Mr.  Peate. 


Conditions  of 
Competition. 

Duties. 


1650  Conditions  of  Fair  Equality  of  position  and  equality  of  area  would  be  the  conditions  of  fair  competition — in  other  words 

equality  of  opportunity.  If  wo  were  on  even  terms  with  the  foreigner  we  should  have  no  fear  about  trade 
and  no  fear  of  competition. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  deal  with  Germany  in  textiles  as  they  deal  with  us.  I  think  an  average  of 
\0  per  cent,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  operative  ;  it  would  give  a  great  deal 
more  work,  and  it  would  tend  to  give  us  our  own  home  market  ;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  lever  we 
could  have  in  regard  to  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  The  whole  thing  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
thought  over.  Take,  for  instance,  France.  In  our  line  we  never  suffer  from  the  importation  of  French 
goods.  The  French  market  was,  in  the  past,  a  most  valuable  one,  and  would  be  again  but  for  high  duties. 
I  do  not  think  any  tax  on  their  goods  that  come  in  conflict  with  ours  would  have  much  effect  on  them. 
Wine  Duties.  They  might  be  dealt  with  by  hitting  them  where  they  are  vulnerable,  and  that  would  be  the  wine  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  goods  from  France  in  other  trades  is  very  large  indeed.  There  would 
be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  having  a  different  tariff  for  eveiy  country,  but  what  we  want  are  powers  of 
negotiation,  and  I  think  that  our  Government  ought  to  have  powers  given  to  it,  and  then  the  matter 
might  be  dealt  with  on  the  lines  that  would  bring  about  the  best  results. 

Effect  of  Duties  The  effect  upon  the  prices  of  our  goods  to  the  consumer  in  England  if  a  10  per  cent,  duty  were  imposed 

on  Prices.  on   the  foreign  competitors'   goods  would   be  almost  nil.     We  want  more  trade  and  not  higher  prices. 

1651  The  great    trouble  we  have  is  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty.     If  we  could  have  our  own  people  fully 

employed,  their  purchasing  power  would  be  increased,  and  it  would  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  home 
demand.     If  we  could  work  up  to  our  full  capacity,  our  powers  of  cheap  production  would  more  than 
leutralise,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  the  10  per  cent.     It  would  kill  any  possibility  of  an  advance 
and  we,  running  to  our  full  capacity,  the  tendency    would  be  rather  to    cheapen  than  to  increase  the 
price. 

Fluctuations  in  With  regard  to  fluctuations  in  foreign  protected  countries,  sometimes  there  are  changes,  political 

Foreign  Trade.  and  otherwise,  that  interrupt  and  interfere  with  the  whole  financial  world,  and  supposing  that  acts  upon  banks 

and  acts  upon  credit,  then  you  have,  in  spite  of  anything,  for  the  time  being,  a  sort  of  paralysis.     The  effect 

in  Germany  of  having  the  home  market  has  been  undoubtedly  to  invite  and  encourage  investment  of  capital, 

Insecurity  Of  and  give  confidence  to  the  German  capitalist  to  put  down  his  money  in  plant.     With  us  the  uncertainty 

Capital.  and  irregularity  destroys  that,  and  destroys  confidence.     I  do  not  know  any  man  now  attempting  to  build 

a  mill  in  our  district ;  he  has  no  confidence  to  do  it,  but  if  he  could  see  anything  like  a  reasonable  chance 

of  running  it  and  keeping  it  going,  there  is  any  amount  of  capital  to  be  put  down  to  find  employment. 
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MR.     MARTIN    ALBRECHT 
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(Albrecht   &    Albrecht,    Hudson    Road,  Burmantofts,   Leeds ;     Woollen  and    Worsted    Merchants, 
Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Ready-made  Clothing). 

I  was  asked  to  come  here  to  give  evidence  because  I  have  been  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade  in 
Bradford  and  Leeds  since  1869,  and  I  have  been  an  exporter  of,  both  stuffs  and  woollens,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Huddersfield,  Batley  and  Dewsbury  goods  ever  since  then. 

Effect  of  German  Before  1879,  we  were  doing  a  very  large  business  indeed  to  Germany  in  all  classes  of  woollen  goods. 

Tariff.  In  1879,  the  duties  were  raised  from  65  marks  per  100  kilos,  to  135  marks  per  100  kilos.,  roughly  speaking, 

8d.  per  Ib.  That  killed  the  trade  entirely  and  thereafter  practically  no  woollens  •  were  sent  from  Bradford 
and  Leeds  to  Germany.  In  Dewsbury,  where  they  were  doing  a  very  large  trade  to  Germany,  several  firms 
got  their  death  blow ;  some  of  the  biggest  mills  in  the  country  had  practically,  within  a  few  years,  to  close 
up  altogether. 

We  then  went  into  the  French  trade,  and  the  French  raised  their  duties  in  1881,  so  that  we  had 
practically  only  two  years'  run  of  that.  The  ad  valorem  duties  of  10  per  cent,  were  put  on  in  1860,  and  they 
went  on  until  1881.  After  1881  they  were  specific.  The  difference  was  this.  Suppose  you  take  a  16  oz. 
cloth  at  18d.  a  yard,  50  inches  wide,  under  the  old  duty  it  could  be  landed  for  2  francs  25£,  duty  paid.  When 
the  specific  duty  was  put  on  it,  came  to  2  francs  50.  The  duty  was  thus  about  doubled  and  the  consequence 
was  that  within  a  few  years,  the  French  could  make  practically  all  they  wanted,  and  our  trade  was  as  good 
as  killed.  The  duty  was  raised  again  in  1892,  though  that  did  not  make  so  very  much  difference.  But  the 
French  manufacturer  after  1881  had  an  advantage  of  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  old  duty,  or  a  25  per  cent, 
advantage  over  the  English  manufacturer,  and  he  gradually  made  one  thing  after  another  until  our  trade 
was  closed  up  altogether. 

The  same  applies  to  Austria.  We  did  a  very  large  trade  to  Austria  in  every  sort  of  woollens,  both 
the  heavy  woollens  that  go  to  the  East,  and  all  the  other  woollens  and  worsteds  as  well.  In  1881  to  1882, 
the  Austrian  duty  was  raised,  and  that  trade  is  dead  to-day. 


French  Tariff. 


Austrian  Tariff. 


Holland  and 
Belgium. 


The  only  countries,  excepting  those  in  the  East  with  which  you  can  trade  are  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Holland  has  a  duty  of  about  5  per  cent,  and  Belgium  has  a  10  per  cent.  duty.  They  keep  talking  about 
raising  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will,  because  both  Belgium  and  Holland  are  practically  able  to  export  to 
England  as  much  as  they  import  from  England. 


Witnesses. 


The  result  of  all  this  is  that  instead  of  exporting  cloth  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  we  import   The  Result  in  \  654 

in  large  quantities — in  fact,  I  could  run  my  clothing  factory  almost  entirely  with  imported  goods  if  I  wifbed     Europe. 
That  is  about  the  situation  as  far  as  the  Knropcan  trade  is  concerned. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  a  different  sense  to  the  Smith  American  Republics.      \Ve  used  to  do  a  large    South   American 
trade  with  Brazil.     That  is  now  entirely  closed.     They  make  a  large  quantity  themselves,  and  the  little    Trade. 
bit  that  is  left  is  divided  between  (lermany  and  France  and  England.     Formerly  we  never  had  those  com- 
petitors at  all  in  the  export  trade  to  distant  countries  like  South  America.     I  think  they  began  in  South 
America  by  making  army  clothes.     One  of  our  own  customers,  with  whom  we  did  a  large  business,  started 
about  the  first  mill  that  was  there  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     We  have  lost  touch  with  him  for  years.      The 
same  thing  applies  to.  Mexico.     We  did  a  big  trade  there,  but  it  is  completely  closed  up  on  account  of  the 
tariff.     They  make  most  of  their  goods  there,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  anything  coming  in  they  put  on  a 
complicated  tariff  that  shuts  it  out. 

The  West  Indies  have  been  one  of  the  best  markets  we  have  had  this  year.     The  sugar  manufacturing   The  Well  Indies. 
trade  being  killed,  they  could  only  buy  low  stuff,  but  it  has  been  a  better  market  this  year  than  for  some  time. 
The  Jamaica  trade  was  killed  by  the  cyclone,  but  they  will  come  round  as  soon  as  they  get  bananas  again  ; 
and  if  they  begin  to  grow  sugar  again  you  will  have  a  very  valuable  asset  in  the  West  Indies,  because  they 
can  use  a  lot  of  stuff,  both  in  piece  goods  and  clothing,  but  as  long  as  there  is  no  chance  of  the  sugar  trade 

reviving,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  bring    back  prosperity.     There  is  a  very  good  trade  in  Demerara.     Of  |  655 

course,  Trinidad  was  bad  on  account  of  the  quarrel  with  Venezuela,  with  whom  Trinidad  does  a  large  trade, 
but  I  think  that  is  squared  up  again  now. 

Not  long  since,  I  was  coming  back  from  Egypt  and  went  to  Briinn.  We  had  been  buying  a  large  Austrian  Dumping. 
quantity  of  goods  from  Briinn.  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  could  afford  to  put  the  goods  down  into  Leeds 
at  a  price  fully  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  could  be  made  at  in  the  Leeds  district.  So  I  called  at  nearly 
every  mill  in  Briinn  and  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  goods.  I  think  my  experience  in  one  place  will  do  for  the 
lot.  I  went  into  one  and  the  man  had  a  large  quantity  of  goods.  I  asked  to  see  them  and  he  showed  me 
them.  "  What  is  your  price  ?  "  I  said.  He  named  me  a  price  in  Austrian  money  that  came  to  about  Is.  9d. 
or  Is.  lOd.  a  yard.  So  I  said  "  That  is  no  good  " — I  was  talking  to  him  in  German.  He  said,  "  Where  do 
you  want  the  goods  for  ?  "  I  said,  "  It  does  not  matter  as  long  as  I  pay  for  them."  He  said,  "  It  makes 
a  great  difference.''  I  said,  "  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  want  them  for  England.  "  ''  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  is 
a  different  matter."  So  he  went  in,  and  consulted  in  his  private  office,  and  came  out  again  and  finally  we 
agreed  at  Is.  3d.  So  I  asked  him,  "  At  what  price  are  you  selling  these  goods  in  your  own  country  ?  "  He 
said,  "  We  are  getting  the  price  I  told  you — Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  according  to  the  quality."  I  should  think 
we  must  have  had  in  all  7,000  or  8,000  pieces  of  similar  goods  since  we  started  to  import  them  some  years  • 
ago.  They  are  all  competing  with  our  own  manufactures  on  this  side. 

Another  manufacturer  in  Briinn  came  over  some  years  ago  and  saw  me.  He  was  talking  about 
opening  a  mill  in  England.  When  he  went  into  it  he  said  he  would  go  back  to  his  own  country  He  said 
it  was  no  use  ;  we  had  no  protection  ;  he  could  do  nothing  in  this  country.  He  did  not  take  the  mill.  It 
was  one  of  the  very  mills  that  were  closed  down  owing  to  the  manufacturer  having  got  his  death  blow  through 
the  raising  of  the  German  and  Austrian  tariffs. 

The  price  of  Is.  3d.,  for  which  I  bought  these  goods,  was  certainly  under  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
I  am  positive  it  was,  because  we  had  not  only  tried  to  get  them  made  in  England,  but  we  had  supplied 
patterns  to  nearly  every  manufacturer  who  had  machinery  to  make  them  with  and  asked  him  his  price,  and 
the  lowest  quotation  was  about  Is.  8d.  a  yard  ;  and  then  their  article  would  not  be  as  good  because  this  man 
in  Briinn  had  better  machinery  than  the  generality  of  manufacturers  here.  I  should  think  that  there  are 
only  about  two  or  three  mills  in  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  that  have  machinery  as  good  as  this  Austrian. 

You  ask:  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  better  machinery,  he  is  able  to  manu- 
facture at  that  price  ?  I  reply,  No ;  he  could  not  make  them  at  a  profit,  or  even  at  cost  price,  at  the  price 
he  sells  them  in  this  country.  I  am  positive  he  could  not  ;  and  the  English  manufacturer  could  not  make 
them  under  Is.  8d.  or  Is.  9d.  a  yard. 

The  goods  I  refer  to  are  milled  woollen  goods,  for  suits.  We  do  not  use  them  in  this  country.  Most 
of  them  are  re-exported  to  the  Colonies — in  fact,  I  should  think  the  bulk  of  them  went  to  South  Africa. 

It  is  a  low  grade  material,  but  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  trade  is  low  grade  material.     There  are  1657 

some  very  good  goods  made,  but  not  so  many.     If  you  take  from  Is.  6d.  a  yard  to  2s.  6d.  you  will  get  the 
bulk  of  the  \vhole  of  the  West  Riding  woollen  trade — that  is  the  six  quarter  wide. 

The  Austrians  do  not  export  ready-made  clothing  to  England,  but  the   Germans   do  very  largely,    Imports  of  Ready- 
especially  in  fancy  juvenile  overcoats.     If  you  go  to  any  large  retail  clothiers  in  London,  you  will  find  large    made  Clothing, 
stocks  of  German  overcoats  ;    and  the  same  thing  in  any  large  provincial  clothiers.     In  fact,  last  winter  I 
should  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  juvenile  fancy  overcoats  shown  in  the  windows  all  came  from  Berlin. 
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The  Austrians  export  clothing  both  to  South  Africa  and  to  Egypt,  but  principally  to  Egypt.  The 
whole  of  the  Egyptian  ready-made  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  They  got  it  when  the  Austrian 
clothing  manufacturers  there  established  their  own  houses  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  years  ago,  and  they  have 
never  lost  it  with  the  high  Austrian  duty,  because  they  get  a  drawback  on  all  the  goods  that  are  exported. 
If  they  import  English  woollens,  pay  the  duty,  and  make  them  up,  they  get  the  duty  back  again  when  they 
export  the  clothing.  There  was  a  clothing  manufacturer  who  failed  the  other  day  in  the  City — the  Clothing 
Company.  If  you  take  the  list  of  creditors  there  are  15  foreign  manufacturers.  There  were  two  pages  of 
creditors  altogether.  This  man  did  not  do  any  home  trade  at  all.  All  this  was  for  export  to  the  Culonies — 
to  South  Africa.  But  the  German  manufacturers  travel  to  nearly  every  retailer  in  the  Kingdom  with  all 
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sorts  of  stuff — with  dress  goods,  and  woollen  goods,  and  clothing,  and  everything  else  they  manufacture, 
so  do  certain  large  French  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  woollens  and  dress  goods.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  supposed  to  be  English-made  goods  when  they  reached  South  Africa.  You  see  the  thing 
is  very  elastic.  There  has  to  be  a  certain  percentage  of  labour  put  into  thorn  in  England  and  that  constitutes 
them  goods  of  British  origin.  The  preference  in  South  Africa  is  only  2i  per  cent.  It  will  only  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  Englishman  with  the  first  order.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  percentage  of  labour  has  to 
be  put  on  this  side,  but  you  can  take  it  that  in  clothing  the  percentage  of  labour  varies  from  one-third  down 
to  one-quarter  of  the  value,  that  is  in  the  making  up. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  to  India  in  plain  woollen  piece  goods  is  done  by  the  Germans.  That  was  the 
first  trade  they  took  from  us  in  Leeds — the  trade  in  Spanish  stripes  ;  plain  wool  dyed  cloths,  made  with  stripes 
in  the  list,  that  go  to  India  in  enormous  quantities.  Those  who  made  them  had  to  give  up  altogether  ;  the 
mills  are  closed  entirely  as  far  as  this  trade  is  concerned,  and  that  trade  is  gone.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever 
get  it  back  again  unless  they  put  a  differential  duty  in  India  on  the  German  cloth  that  goes  there.  It  is  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  let  the  Germans  get  a  vested  interest  in  one  of  our  dependencies  like  that,  because  there  is 
certain  to  be  trouble  when  it  is  stopped. 

In  Austria  and  Germany  they  have  this  advantage  as  regards  raw  material,  that  they  can  come  to 
England  as  they  are  doing  now  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  a  certain  class  of  material,  and  they  can  outbid 
the  English  manufacturer  by  a  good  percentage.  They  can  always  give  more  for  material  than  the  English- 
man, because  they  have  a  protected  market  at  home  for  the  manufactured  article,  where  they  are  protected 
by  75  to  100  per  cent.  There  is  a  scarcity  now.  I  came  up  in  the  train  on  Monday  with  a  Huddersfield 
manufacturer,  and  he  was  complaining  of  the  same  thing.  He  said,  "We  want  a  certain  sort  of  rough  wool 
that  is  very  much  in  demand  now  for  these  Japanese  Army  contracts,  and  the  foreigner  comes  in  and  will 
actually  give  2d.  and  3d.  a  Ib.  more  than  we  can  afford  to  give,  and  take  it  out  of  the  market."  That  is 
the  United  States  manufacturer,  and  the  German  and  the  Frenchman.  The  wool  in  question  is  rough  cross- 
bred wool  from  the  Colonies.  They  used  to  give  about  3d.  a  Ib.  for  it,  and  it  has  gone  up  to  7d.  or  8d.,  or 
9d.  now. 

We  have  a  very  large  trade  to  Canada  in  woollens,  and  we  have  done  I  should  think  five  or  six  times 
as  much  since  the  tariff  was  reduced  as  ever  we  did  before,  and  we  have  sent  all  classes  of  woollens.  The 
tariff  was  formerly  35  per  cent.,  and  they  gave  us  a  third  preference  which  reduced  it  to  23J.  Now  under 
the  1904  Budget  they  have  only  to  give  us  a  5  per  cent,  preference — the  Englishman  pays  30  per  cent,  and 
the  foreigner  35  per  cent.  This  change  has  not  had  time  to  show  itself  yet,  but  the  old  preference  closed 
the  German  out  of  Canada  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  are  sending  goods  now  to  Canada  that  they  used  to  get 
from  Germany.  When  a  man  has  a  5  per  cent,  preference  it  is  something  tangible ;  2J  per  cent,  preference 
is  nothing,  because  if  a  man  loses  his  first  order,  he  says  "  I  want  to  export  these  goods  and  I  will  give  the 
2J  per  cent,  extra  discount,  and  get  them  in  and  so  be  on  a  level  with  the  Britisher."  We  are  stopped  from 
sending  made-up  clothing  altogether  to  Canada,  because  there  is  an  extra  duty  on  clothing  which  amounts 
to  15  per  cent,  I  believe,  so  that  the  Canadian  clothing  manufacturer  has  a  15  per  cent,  advantage  over  the 
Englishman.  If  you  export  clothing  to  Canada  you  have  to  pay  the  full  duty  on  the  cloth,  and  15  per  cent, 
extra. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ready-made  trade  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Newfound- 
land. We  used  to  do  a  very  big  trade  with  Newfoundland  in  the  export  of  ready-made  clothing.  Two 
factories  have  been  opened  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  import  of  ready-made  clothing  has  been  almost 
entirely  stopped  for  two  seasons  by  an  extra  import  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  better  class  goods  now 
are  made  there.  It  was  really  the  only  Colony  excepting  South  Africa  you  could  export  clothing  to  in 
quantities  because  there  were  no  clothing  manufacturers  there.  1  have  been  told  it  costs  70-80  per  cent,  to 
land  clothing  in  Newfoundland. 

The  making-up  of  clothing  is  a  valuable  part  of  my  business.  I  call  myself  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
jam  and  pickle  men.  When  they  put  on  these  duties  abroad  and  killed  your  business  he  always  told  you  to 
go  into  jam  when  your  trade  failed.  When  they  put  these  heavy  duties  on  piece  goods  in  all  the  foreign 
countries  we  went  into  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  ;  we  were  forced  to  do  something  because 
our  markets  were  all  closed  up.  Now  we  find  ourselves  as  badly  off  in  the  clothing  as  we  were  in  the  piece 
goods,  because  the  Colonies  have  put  a  differential  duty  on  clothing.  Of  course,  there  is  the  South  African 
trade,  which  is  the  biggest  market  we  have  for  readv  made  clothing.  It  is  bad  now.  but  it  will  come  round 
after  a  bit. 

So  that  trade  has  been  worse  this  year  than  I  remember  it  for  30  years.  Some  very  big  army  cloth 
orders  for  the  Japanese  have  been  placed  in  Yorkshire,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  them  they  would  have  felt 
the  depression  more  than  they  have  done.  Of  course,  it  has  not  helped  the  Bradford  people.  The  Bradford 
worsted  manufacturers  feel  the  depression  more  than  the  woollen  manufacturers.  The  fashion  has  helped 
the  woollen  manufacturers,  and  it  is  against  the  Bradford  manufacturer  who  makes  worsteds.  Russia  is 
able  to  manufacture  all  her  Army  cloths  now,  I  think.  There  are  very  big  woollen  mills  there,  and  they 
are  principally  Leeds  (Eccleshill)  men  that  have  gone  there. 

We  are  at  present  importing  woollens  and  worsted  and  cotton  cloths  from  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  protective  tariffs  in  Germany  and  Austria  must  have  done  them  good, 
because  it  enables  them  now  to  export  cloth  where  they  used  to  import  it.  Even  if  you  got  the  tariff  reduced 
both  in  Germany  and  Austria  you  would  never  send  many  goods  in  woollens.  You  would  hinder  them 
sending  goods  here  by  putting  on  a  duty,  but  you  would  never  get  much  of  the  trade  back  again  even  at  a 
reduced  tariff.  The  only  trade  we  could  get  back  again  in  woollens  and  worsteds  would  be  the  United  States 
trade.  We  did  a  large  trade  there  before  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  Wilson  tariff  helped  us  ;  it  made  a  regular 
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boom  in  Yorkshire.  You  could  send  any  mortal  thing,  even  the  heaviest  goods,  24  ounces  to  the  yard.  Then 
came  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  it  has  completely  closed  everything  ;  but  if  you  could  get  a  tariff  back  again 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  like  the  1894  Wilson  tariff,  there  would  be  a  very  big  trade  done  to 
America,  because  with  all  their  'cuteness  they  cannot  manufacture  woollens  in  competition  with  England, 
not  with  any  reasonable  duty.  I  should  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages  more  than  any- 
thing else — they  are  so  very  much  higher  there. 

I  have  heard  several  speeches  made  on  the  fiscal  question.     The  speakers  always  want  to  know  where    Disappearance  of 
the  dying  industries  are.     I  remember  the  flax  trade  in  Leeds  when  Marshalls  were  in  full  swing.     That    Leeds  Flax  Trade. 
was  in  1870  to  1871.     We  had  an  order  which  came  over  to  our  Manchester  house  then — I  believe  it  was 
from  Venezuela — for  a  few  cases  of  drills.     They  wrote  to  me  from  Manchester  that  they  had  sent  the  order 
on  to  Marshalls  and  they  had  sent  it  back.     I  went  down  to  Hunslet  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Marshall. 
He  said,  "  You  are  not  on  our  books."    I  said,  "  I  do  not  want  any  credit,  we  will  pay  cash.    He  said,  "  Well, 
the  fact  is,  we  are  so  busy  that  we  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn."     He  took  time  to  consider,  and  finally 
agreed  to  take  the  order  if  we  would  give  him  14  months  to  execute  it  and  promise  never  to  come  again.     That 
mill  is  sold  up  and  being  run  as-a  clothing  factory,  and  the  flax  trade  of  Leeds  is  gone — I  do  not  know  where, 
but  it  is  not  in  Leeds  any  way.     It  is  finished. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  leather  trade.     It  is  practically  dead  to-day  in  Leeds  whatever  they  like    Leeds  Leather 
to  say.     Unless  they  can  put  a  duty  on  American  leather,  the  tanning  industry  in  Leeds  is  just  as  dead  as    and  other  Trades. 
Queen  Anne.     The  glass  bottle  trade  is  going  in  the  same  way  ;   and  in  the  cloth  trade  if  you  were  to  make 
a  comparison  now  between  the  cloth  trade  as  it  is  to-day  and  what  it  would  have  been  if  you   had  got 
French,  the  German,  the  Austrian,  and  the  American  and  Italian  markets  open,  nobody  could  imagine  the 
difference.     Mills  that  have  cost  £30,000  and  £40,000  are  being  hawked  about  in  Leeds  now  at  4s.  in  the  £.    Mills  at  a 
Within  20  miles  of  Leeds,  I  should  think  you  could  buy  a  dozen  of  them  if  you  wanted,  that  have  cost  any-    Discount. 
thing  up  to  £50,000  ;  you  could  buy  them  for  4s.  in  the  £.     You  cannot  raise  money.     If  the  manufacturer 
wanted  to  increase  his  factory  to-day  and  went  to  the  bank  and  asked  them  to  lend  him  money  they  would 
laugh  at  him.     I  do  not  think  you  could  raise  £1,000  on  a  £40,000  mill  in  the  open  market  if  you  wanted  to 
raise  money  on  manufacturing  premises.     That  is  not  prosperity. 

What  would  restore  vitality  ?     You  have  it  in  your  own  hands.     You  are  the  biggest  market  that   The  Remedy. 
exists  for  the  imported  manufactured  goods  and  raw  material  and  food  stuffs  of  the  whole  world.     All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  your  back  up  and  say  you  will  not  have  these  things  except  with  a  duty,  and  you  can 
give  a  preference  to  all  the  countries  that  give  you  a  preference.     You  would  get  your  own  way. 

I  was  in  Berlin  when  the  German  tariff  was  put  on,  and  I  read  Bismarck's  speech.     Bismarck  said    Bismarck  on 
(I  can  remember  the  words  as  if  it  were  to-day) : — "  What  have  we  to  fear  ;   who  is  our  best  customer  ?     The    German  Policy. 
Englishman,  not  only  'in  England  but  in  his  Colonies  ;    and  he  is  so  wedded  to  free  trade  that  he  will  never 
retaliate.     Therefore  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  if  these  duties  we  are  going  to  put  on  do  not  pay  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  them  off  again,  therefore  let  us  try  it  and  give  our  workpeople  employment." 

I  was  in  Paris  when  the  French  tariff  was  raised  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  I  went  to  one  of  our  French  Policy. 
customers  with  whom  we  were  doing  £6,000  or  £7,000  a  year,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  expect  when  this  duty 
is  put  on  the  account  will  be  as  good  as  closed ;  it  will  dribble  on  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  cease."  He 
said,  "  We  cannot  help  it ;  we  are  importing  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  English  woollens  ; 
we  can  make  them  ourselves  ;  we  have  the  capital  and  the  population,  and  if  we  keep  them  employed  we 
shall  not  have  them  always  making  trouble.  We  want  employment  for  our  people,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  the  things  ourselves."  I  said,  "  It  is  a  bad  job  for  us."  He  said,  "  It  does  not  matter  to  you  ;  you  will 
put  the  same  duty  on  our  goods  that  we  put  on  yours."  I  said,  "  Oh,  no,  they  will  put  nothing  on."  He 
said,  "  What  fools  you  must  be."  That  was  just  his  answer  to  me.  Of  course,  the  trade  did  die  out.  We 
are  not  sending  anything  at  all  to  France. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  duty  that  would  be  any  good  for  bargaining  purposes  would  be  25  per  cent.  Duties  Suggested. 
You  want  a  general  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  the  Belgium  tariff,  that  is  a  10  per  cent, 
and  15  per  cent,  duty  according  to  the  stuff.  I  am  talking  of  woollens.  I  know  nothing  about  other  manu- 
factured goods.  If  you  put  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on,  it  practically  means  only  8J  per  cent.  There  is  10  per 
cent,  on  woollen  goods  exported  to  Belgium.  They  will  take  good  stuff — anything  above  2s.  6d.  a  yard  from 
our  place  in  Leeds,  and  deliver  it  to  the  customer  in  Brussels  domicile  for  8J  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
price,  and  low  goods  at  9|  per  cent.,  so  that  you  practically  get  it  delivered  there  for  the  10  per  cent.  duly. 
You  get  all  the  carriage  and  everything  else  included  in  the  10  per  cent.  If  you  only  put  a  10  per  cent,  duty 
on,  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  for  this  side.  They  would  get  the  goods  in  for  10  per  cent.  That  is  a  reason- 
able duty  on  plain  manufactured  woollen  goods.  On  clothing  and  mantles  you  ought  to  have  a  full  25  per  cent., 
because  you  see  the  great  bulk  of  the  German  trade  to  England  in  made-up  goods  is  in  mantles.  Those 
mantles  are  dumped  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  enormous  quantities.  At  one  time  last  year  there  was  one 
lot  came.  I  have  heard  several  amounts  stated,  but  I  think  it  was  nearly  100,000  mantles  that  were  lying 
in  the  London  market  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch  ;  that  is  to  say,  goods  that  would  be  sold  in 
the  season  anywhere  from  15s.  to  20s.  or  25s.  were  sold  at  3s.,  4s.  9d.,  and  5s.,  and  so  on.  Those  all  have 
to  go  into  consumption,  and  compete  with  the  manufacturers  here.  The  German  mantles  would  cost  the 
German  manufacturer  about  12s.  fid.  to  14s.  or  that  way  on,  and  then  they  are  sold  out  here  at  4s.  or  5s. 

There  is  no  bulk  of  fine  manufactured  woollen  goods  that  come  in  here  from  abroad.  I  am  not  talking 
about  silks  and  laces  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  that  is  not  my  province.  As  far  as  piece  goods  are  concerned 
we  get  a  few  fine  manufactured  woollens  from  Austria,  but  they  are  manufactured  into  clothing  and  go  to 
the  Colonies. 
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The  people  would  not  have  to  pay  a  farthing  more  because  of  these  duties.  I  had  an  experience  of 
that  when  the  French  duty  was  raised.  The  French  duty  made  about  25  centimes  difference  on  a  Is.  6d. 
cloth.  When  the  French  duty  was  raised  we  were  exporting,  we  will  say,  one  cloth  at  Is.  6d  per  yard. 
Under  the  old  duty  we  delivered  it  in  Paris  for  2  francs  25J  ;  under  the  new  specific  duty  it  came  to  2  francs 
50.  The  Frenchman  would  not  pay  a  fraction  more  for  his  cloth  that  went  there  ;  we  could  not  get  any  more, 
and  it  came  back  on  the  manufacturer.  We  did  not  manufacture  the  cloth  ourselves  ;  we  were  the  merchants. 
The  manufacturer  was  landed  with  this  stuff  ;  we  had  no  other  market  for  it,  and  to  finish  with  it  he  had  to 
put  it  in  for  so  much  less  until  it  went  in  at  the  old  price,  and  that  went  on  until  either  the  manufacturer 
failed,  as  mostly  he  did,  or  until  the  Frenchman  made  it  himself,  and  he  is  making  it  himself  to-day.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  here.  The  English  manufacturer  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  duty,  but  it  will 
not  put  up  the  price  of  cloth  in  any  material  way  at  all.  The  same  thing  will  apply  to  corn.  If  you  put 
a  5s.  duty  on  American  corn  and  let  Canadian  corn  come  in  for  3s.,  the  American  would  have  to  come  down 
in  price  by  the  difference  so  as  to  get  his  corn  in  at  the  same  price  exactly  as  the  Canadian.  He  would  have 
to  take  so  much  less  than  the  Canadian,  and  that  would  give  the  Canadian  a  preference. 

The  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  most  of  the  duty  until  we  were  hi  a  position  by  extending  our 
factories  to  supply  the  public  demand.  A  great  many  people  in  Leeds  are  now  running  with  obsolete 
machinery,  but  they  have  no  security  ;  they  cannot  go  and  lay  out  £20,000  and  bring  their  machinery 
up  to  date  without  some  security  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  run  it  when  they  have  done  it.  I 
know  one  small  mill  close  to  Leeds,  and  I  had  told  the  man  many  a  time  "  Your  stuff  is  not  up  to  date." 
He  said,  "  I  know  it  is  not,  but  I  cannot  make  it  any  different  with  my  machines."  I  said,  "  What  will 
it  cost  you  to  put  in  up-to-date  machinery  ?  '"  He  said,  "  It  will  cost  about  £20,000  to  £25,000  to  remodel 
my  machinery,  to  get  new  machinery,  and  throw  the  other  on  the  scrap  heap."  He  had  not  got  it ;  the 
consequence  was  that  he  had  to  sell  his  business  that  he  had  been  building  up  all  his  life,  and  his  father 
before  him,  to  a  limited  liability  company  for  about  £7,000  or  £8,000  and  raise  the  fresh  capital  to  get 
his  mill  up  to  date.  The  same  applies  to  hundreds  of  manufacturers.  Under  the  present  system  they  have 
no  security,  and  they  cannot  lay  money  out.  They  cannot  raise  capital.  We  have  plenty  of  wealthy 
men  in  the  cloth  trade  and  they  could  do  it,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  cannot  do  it,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  are  getting  lower  and  lower  down  into  the  mire  every  year,  making  lower  stuff,  and  stuff 
that  they  would  never  have  looked  at  years  ago. 

Free  trade  or  free  imports  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  woollen  manufacturers  ;  that  is  a  certainty. 
The  Zollverein  of  the  British  Empire  is  about  the  biggest  weapon  you  have  got  to  use  against  the  foreigner. 
When  I  was  in  Germany,  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  even  mentioned  it,  the  invariable 
answer  of  an  ordinary  merchant  or  an  ordinary  German  manufacturer — I  am  not  talking  about  the  officials — 
was  "  Well,  you  try  it,  and  we  shall  declare  war  on  you."  They  will  do  nothing  at  all  of  the  sort  in  my 
opinion  ;  but  we  should  bring  them  to  their  senses  if  a  British  Zollverein  could  only  be  arranged.  When 
asked  what  they  are  building  this  beautiful  fleet  for,  that  is  always  the  one  answer,  it  is  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  British  Zollverein,  because  the  German  has  no  market  in  his  own  possessions  ;  he  has  only  the  English 
market  and  English  Colonies  and  Possessions  to  send  his  manufactured  goods  in  bulk  to.  The  United 
States  will  not  have  them,  and  the  bit  of  trade  the  German  can  get  with  the  South  American  Republics 
cannot  run  his  enormous  industrial  plant.  We  are  the  only  large  customers  he  has  except  his  own  country, 
and  he  knows  it,  and  if  you  throw  him  back  on  his  own  country,  you  ruin  him  industrially.  If  the 
German  is  thrown  back  on  his  country,  he  is  finished  as  far  as  active  competition  is  concerned. 

I  should  think  we  have  13,000  people  out  of  employment  in  Leeds,  a  good  many  of  them  mechanics. 
Not  so  many  of  these  are  out  of  woollen  factories  because  they  have  the  fashion  with  them.  There  are 
12  yards  of  tweed  cloth  and  woollen  cloth  going  into  consumption  to-day  where  there  was  only  about  one 
yard  three  years  ago,  because  the  whole  fashion  has  altered,  but  there  are  plenty  out  of  employment  in 
the  other  part  of  the  trade — the  clothing  trade.  In  our  own  place  we  have  700  hands  less  than  we  had  two 
years  ago. 

A  tweed  now  is  being  used  for  an  overcoating,  for  a  suit,  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  for  a  lady's  costume, 
for  ladies'  mantles  and  for  caps.  You  hardly  see  a  man  in  worsted.  Black  Vicuna  coats  have  gone  out  of 
wear  almost  altogether.  Everybody  you  see  is  in  a  tweed,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  mills  are  all  well 
employed  ;  and  then  the  Japanese  orders  have  employed  a  lot  of  old  mills  with  slow  machinery  and  plain 
looms  that  can  make  nothing  else.  There  are  two  orders  alone  of  2,000,000  yards  in  the  Huddersfield 
district  that  I  know  of.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  lose  the  tweed  trade  as  we  have  lost  other  trades. 
It  was  quite  enough  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  they  were  all  short  of  trade  down  in  Huddersfield  ;  you 
could  buy  goods  for  almost  any  price  you  liked  to  offer  for  them.  It  is  simply  fashion  that  is  running 
the  tweed  trade.  Excepting  Canada  and  our  Colonies,  Australia,  &c.,  we  have  lost  the  export  of  tweed  as 
we  have  lost  everything  else  in  the  woollen  trade.  There  are  practically  no  markets  now  except  the  home 
trade  and  the  Colonies.  Canada  is  all  right  at  present,  but  there  is  practically  little  doing  anywhere  else. 

You  see  you  have  not  free  trade  even  in  your  own  country.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  "  fair 
labour  contract "  clause  of  the  Bradford  Corporation.  It  covers  two  pages  ;  it  was  given  to  me  when  I 
tendered  for  a  Bradford  tramway  contract.  Did  ever  anybody  read  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  They  can 
come  and  seize  your  plant  and  sell  it  or  run  it,  or  do  what  they  like,  if  you  do  not  pay  trade  union  wages 
for  three  months  before  you  start  and  during  the  contract.  There  is  no  free  trade  about  it.  They  make 
a  clause  like  that  and  then  go  and  buy  German  and  Belgian  tram  rails— it  is  ridiculous.  There  is  no  sense 
in  it  at  all. 

The  only  thing  that  affects  the  clothing  trade  wages  in  Leeds  is  the  'alien  labour  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  We  ojxnicd  a  factory  during  the  South  African  war,  and  we  had  a  large  quantity  of  Government 
contracts.  We  supplied  them  with  about  500,000  garments.  As  soon  as  ever  the  war  was  over,  and  prices 
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came  down,  we  had  to  take  all  our  machinery  out  and  close  it  up  entirely,  because  we  could  not  compete 
with  the  alien  labour  in  the  East  End  of  London.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  English  tailors  employed 
in  the  factories  in  Ixn-ds.  They  are  nearly  all  Jews  :  they  come  from  all  over  Poland.  They  are  like  the 
Scotchman  ;  they  never  go  back.  The  Jews  sweat  the  Jews.  They  take  in  all  the  "  greeners  "  that 
come  over  who  cannot  talk  English,  and  do  not  know  where  to  go.  They  make  thorn  work  for  ilicir 
food,  and  then  after  a  certain  number  of  months  they  give  them  a  little  bit  of  money.  There  in  a 
bit  of  that  done  in  Leeds,  but  the  "  greeners  "  do  not  come  up  to  Leeds— they  have  the  railway  fare 
to  pay — until  they  have  been  taught  in  London.  The  great  market  for  ready-made  clothing  is  South 
Africa,  and  for  two  years  South  Africa  has  bsen  dead,  as  far  as  clothing  is  concerned.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  great  depression  there  has  been  the  enormous  quantity  of  Government  stores  that  have  been 
sold  there  for  nothing.  Trade  would  have  come  round  long  since  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  in  my  opinion. 

From  Briinn.  in  Austria,  you  can  get  goods  delivered  in  Leeds  at  the  normal  rate  of  I3s.  9d.  per 
100  kilos  ;  that  is  about  6s.  lOJd.  per  cwt.,  but  by  special  bargain  they  will  reduce  that.  I  have  got  them 
brought  for  as  little  as  about  11s.  6d.  per  100  kilos.,  I  think  ;  that  is  about  5s.  7d.  per  cwt.  The  carriage 
from  Glasgow  to  London  is  5s.  per  cwt.,  and  you  can  get  goods  brought  from  Roubaix  to  London  at  4s.  3d. 
per  100  kilos.,  and  it  is  4s.  3d.  per  100  from  Leeds.  Really,  the  carriage  is  less  from  the  other  side  than  it  is 
in  this  country. 

There  is  no  business  education  in  England.  I  had  two  sons,  and  I  wanted  to  give  them  a  commercial 
education.  I  went  round  England  and  saw  several  of  the  head  masters  of  the  big  schools,  and  they  all  gave 
me  one  answer  :  "  You  cannot  get  such  an  education  in  England,  you  must  send  them  abroad."  I  sent  one 
of  my  boys  to  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and  when  he  had  finished  I  wrote  to  the  head  master  and  told 
him  I  was  sending  him  to  Germany  to  learn  his  own  language  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  not  teach  them 
even  their  own  language.  The  Board  School  education  is  absolutely  of  no  use.  If  you  get  an  office  lad, 
and  set  him  to  address  an  envelope,  he  cannot  do  it,  or  you  cannot  read  it  when  it  is  done.  He  cannot 
make  the  simplest  calculation  ;  if  you  set  him  to  calculate  350i  yards  at  Is.  2W.,  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
would  cover  about  four  sheets  of  paper  with  it  before  he  had  finished. 

They  tolk  about  technical  education,  but  I  see  a  lot  of  goods  that  come  over  from  the  other  side, 
and  the  English  designs,  as  far  as  woollens  are  concerned,  are  infinitely  better  than  the  foreign  ones.  They 
make  some  good  designs  in  worsteds  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  if  the  English  manufacturer  had  the  same 
chance,  he  could  do  quite  as  well,  if  not  better.  When  I  was  in  Vienna,  I  went  into  the  place  of  one  of 
the  biggest  manufacturers  of  worsted  coatings.  He  had  an  enormous  range  of  patterns,  and  an  enormous 
stock.  An  Englishman  cannot  carry  it  all ;  he  has  no  guarantee  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  sell  his  goods 
at  a  profit  if  he  has  made  them.  He  has  no  chance  with  it  at  all.  If  you  go  to  a  Bradford  manufacturer 
and  say,  "  I  want  a  range  of  patterns  for  South  America,"  he  will  say,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  and  you  have- 
to  almost  draft  him  the  designs  and  explain  to  him  what  is  wanted,  and  then  he  will  make  you  a  section 
range  ;  but  if  you  go  to  a  foreign  manufacturer,  he  has  an  enormous  range  of  patterns  ready  to  offer  you, 
suitable  for  everywhere,  because  if  he  makes  his  stuff,  he  does  know  that  he  can  sell  it  in  his  own  country, 
and  has  no  competition  to  fear  there,  but  the  Englishman  does  not  know  at  what  price  he  will  be  able  to 
sell  any  stock  he  may  make  ;  he  has  all  the  goods  of  the  world  to  compete  against  in  his  own  market. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  largest  German  manufacturers  and  importers  into  this  country  of 
fancy  goods  and  buttons  for  the  clothing  trade  recently,  I  expressed  my  views,  and  found  him  certainly 
opposed  to  any  duty  being  put  on  German  goods  imported  into  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  stated 
that  if  the  thing  was  done  properly,  and  not  done  in  the  usual  messing  fashion,  in  which  such  things  were 
done  in  this  country,  he  should  be  quite  willing  to  come  over  here  and  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles  which  he  now  makes  in  Germany  and  exports  to  this  country  ;  and  this  not  only  applied  to 
himself,  but  to  many  other  manufacturers  in  Germany  of  other  classes  of  manufactured  goods,  including 
mantles.  He  said  there  were  several  German  manufacturers  of  mantles  who  were  prepared,  if  a  duty  was  put 
on,  to  open  premises  for  the  manufacture  of  their  goods  in  this  country.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  point  out 
what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country  if  these  gentlemen  would  transfer  a 
portion  of  their  manufacturing  plant  from  the  Continent  to  our  country. 

When  the  German  tariff  was  raised  against  English  woollens,  in  1879,  from  63  marks  to  135  marks 
PIT  100  kilos,  many  manufacturers  established  themselves  on  the  other  side  to  escape  the  increased  tariff. 
Amongst  others,  there  was  W'illiam  Blackley,  who  took  a  mill  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  There  was  John  Oldroyd, 
of  the  firm  of  Mark  Oldroyd  and  Sons,  who  also  went  to  Germany  and  started  manufacturing.  Messrs. 
Thackray  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Co.,  Dewsbury,  opened  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  their  sealskins  on 
the  other  side  ;  Messrs.  David  Armitage  and  Sons,  of  Mirfield,  also  took  mills  on  the  other  side,  and  then 
there  was  Mr.  John  Blackburn  of  Batlcy.  who  established  a  woollen  mill  on  the  other  side,  and  eventually 
sold  it,  I  believe,  for  £75,000  to  Mr.  Muller,  of  Berlin,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  our  old  customers— Mr. 
Wilhelm  Muller,  with  whom  we  used  to  do  a  very  large  business  in  woollens. 
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(John  Foster  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Quecnsbury,  Bradford;  Alpaca  and  Mohair  Spinners  and 

Manufacturers). 

The  class  of  fabric  which  we  principally  weave  is  linings  and  dress  goods,  plains,  checks  and  figured 
materials  for  ladies'  dust  cloaks  and  black  skirts  that  are  now  so  popular.  The  alpaca  and  mohair  is  very 
cheap  and  serviceable.  Mohair  is.  to  some  small  extent,  printed  in  colours,  but  this  is  mostly  done  abroad. 
If  we  sell,  for  instance,  what  we  call  white  glaces— and  formerly  we  used  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of  these — 
they  went  abroad  and  were  printed  in  Alsace.  There  has  not  been  much  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  our  trade.  In  the  United  Kingdom  weaving  has  been  depressed.  Our  trade  in  piece  goods  sent  to 
foreign  countries  has  been  depressed,  but  the  sales  of  yarn  have  been  about  average  in  quantity.  As  to  the 
Colonies  and  British  Possessions  there  has  been  no  change. 

Net  profits  in  our  trade  have  considerably  decreased  in  recent  years.  Weaving  has  been  decidedly 
less  remunerative ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  machinery  employed.  We  export  mohair  yarns  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  America,  mostly  through  commission  houses.  Alpaca  and  mohairs  are  not  always 
in  fashion.  Sometimes  we  have  a  boom,  but  these  booms  have  been  fewer  of  late  years.  Another  thing, 
which  acts  very  materially  against  us,  is  that  in  Germany  and  France  we  have  to  sell  our  yarns,  and  these 
yarns  are  woven  over  there  instead  of  being  woven  here  by  ourselves.  Speaking  generally,  if  we  were  weaving 
all  the  yarns  that  we  produce,  we  should  be  very  well  off  in  our  weaving,  while  at  present  we  are  badly  off. 
Continental  firms  compete  with  us  in  manufacturing  linings  for  the  American  market.  On  the  Continent 
they  have  a  cheaper  rate  of  wages  for  weaving,  and  certainly  they  have  less  to  pay  for  labour,  while  the 
weavers  in  Germany  are  as  intelligent  as  ours. 

Our  exports  of  yarn  have  not  increased  of  late  years.  The  tendency  for  several  years  has  been 
increased  sale  of  yarns  for  exports  and  decreased  sales  of  fully  manufactured  goods — not  absolutely,  but 
proportionately.  Of  late  years  our  trade  has  materially  decreased.  We  cannot  keep  our  spinning  frames 
going,  even  in  selling  to  Germany  for  them  to  compete  with  us  against  our  own  goods  over  there.  The 
consumption  generally  of  mohair  has  increased,  because  the  quality  of  mohair  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa 
has  improved  considerably  of  late  years.  Alpaca  is  an  article  which  has  remained,  with  regard  to  its  supply, 
practically  stationary.  Employment  generally  has  been  fair  in  spinning,  but  slack  in  weaving.  There 
has  been  practically  no  alteration  at  all  in  the  rate  of  wages.  We  employ  a  fair  proportion  of  female  labour, 
and  the  wages  vary  in  accordance  with  the  occupation.  Our  branch  of  the  textile  business  is  fairly  well  paid. 

I  attribute  the  changes  in  the  state  of  trade  in  our  district  to  higher  tariffs  in  countries  that  were 
formerly  our  best  customers.  Take  America  :  we  manufacture  alpaca  linings,  and  we  are  in  direct  competition 
with  the  producers  of  linings  over  there.  The  duty  on  our  goods  is  equal  to  150  per  cent.,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty  that  we  can  now  sell  goods  to  America.  The  Americans  spin  their  own 
yarns,  and  they  come  over  to  our  market,  and  they  upset  the  market  for  raw  material.  They  are  not 
particular  about  what  prices  they  pay,  and  within  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  had  raw  material  run  up 
in  price  considerably  in  consequence  of  American  buying.  The  Americans  formerly,  to  some  extent,  bought 
yarns  from  this  country,  but  they  now  produce  their  own  yarns  because  the  import  duty,  even  of 
yarns  to  America,  is  high.  Our  best  markets  for  mohairs  and  alpacas  were  formerly  France,  Germany  and 
Belgium,  as  well  as  England.  Our  mohair  comes  from  Turkey  and  South  Africa  in  about  equal  quantities. 
Formerly,  the  Turkish  mohair  was  supposed  to  be  the  best,  but  now  an  improved  cultivation  of  the  goat  in 
South  Africa  has  brought  us  practically  as  good  mohair  from  South  Africa  as  from  Turkey.  The  supply 
from  South  Africa  has  also  considerably  increased  of  late  years  ;  has  improved  in  quality  and  length  of 
staple.  Formerly,  mohair  was  only  produced  in  Asia  Minor,  but  now  the  clips  are  about  equal.  Each 
consists  of,  683',  65,000  bales  of  180  Ibs.  each.  There  is  no  dearth  of  raw  material,  and  the  prices  have  gone 
down.  We  are  very  subject  to  fashions.  But  mohair  certainly  has  its  particular  uses,  and  is  a  better  article 
for  a  great  many  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  than  any  other  mixture  which  is  woven.  The  low  price  of 
mohair  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  because  the  article  is  not  in  fashion,  rather  than  in  consequence  of 
over-production. 

There  is  no  yarn,  either  alpaca  or  mohair,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
Most  of  our  mohair  and  alpaca  is  woven  with  cotton  warps.  The  alpaca  and  mohair  only  spin  the  low  counts, 
and  the  cotton  warp  may  be  anything  from  twofold  sixties  to  hundreds.  Practically  the  whole  of  piece- 
goods  are  made  of  cotton  warps. 

Our  mohair  mostly  comes  from  London  and  Liverpool.  Mohair  transhipped  from  London  can  be 
brought  by  sea  and  canal  for  10s.  per  ton  less  than  by  rail,  but  recently  the  rates  have  been  lowered,  and 
we  do  not  find  them  particularly  injurious. 

I  do  not  think  theie  is  anythinc'  abroad  very  superior  to  what  we  have  in  Knglnnd  with  regard  to 
ascertaining  prime  cost. 

I  consider  tliat  our  workpeople  arc  really  better'  than  (hose  in  foreign  countries  :  practically  we  have 
never  had  any  disputes  with  them.  Some  of  our  younger  workpeople  are  attending  technical  classes. 
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Labour  is  usually  reckoned  about  70  per  cent,  and  material  about  30  per  cent.,  but  it  is  difficult  to    Elements  of  Colt 
estimate,  because  it  varies  in  consequence  of  the  raw  material.     If  you  take  a  low-priced  raw  material,  tli'1    of  Production. 
labour  on  it  is  often  rather  more  than  an  expensive  one. 

There  is  no  better  travelling  done  than  is  done  by  the  Bradford  commercial  houses.     The  travellers  are    Commercial 
mostly  Germans  who  have  come  and  settled  there.     We  have  always  found  them  straightforward,  and  they    Travelling, 
do  their  business  well  ;  they  have  done  a  great  deal  for  Bradford.     The  objections  there  were  when  Germans 
firs)  came  to  Bradford  have  now  passed  away.     Thej  do  not  still  oomo  to  the  same  extent,  because  there  are 
a  large  number  of  German  houses  established,  and  amongst  them  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition.    Thpse 
Germans  are  mostly  of  Jewish  extraction.     Now  they  are  practically  Englishmen  :    their  fathers    were 
naturalised.     I  do  not  say  their  excellence  as  traders  is  because  they  are  Germans,  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  speaking  foreign  languages,  and  of  their  connection  with  the  Continent. 

The  American  tariff  is  about  100  to  150  per  cent,  on  alpaca  and  mohair  goods  ;  German  about  35  per    Foreign  Tariffs. 
cent.,  and  French  about  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  for  woven  goods.     I  think  yarns  are  imported  at  less 
rates  into  America.     It  is  doubtful  if  protection  tends  to  the  efficiency  of  production,  as  competition  tends 
to  increase  that  efficiency. 

Our  system  of  free  imports  gives  foreigners  two  markets — their  own  and  ours — in  which  to  dispose  of   Effect  of  British 
their  goods  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  assists  them  to  obtain  a  footing  in  neutral  markets.  Policy. 

The  difference  between  running  at  full  time  and  not  is  not  of  such  importance  that  you  could  make   Continuous 
very  much  difference  in  the  price.     We  never  run  anything  less  than  full  time,  excepting  our  markets  will    Running  and 
not  take  our  goods,  and  that  we  cannot  place  them  except  at  a  loss,  when  we  have  been  on  short  time  perhaps   Cost  Of 
four  days  a  week.      There  are  times  when  our  factory  is  not  fully  employed,  and  at  those  times  our  cost  of   Production. 
production  somewhat  increases  in  consequence  of  the  fixed  charges  remaining  the  same,  while  we  are  not  making 
the  same  out-turn  ;  but  they  do  not  increase  to  that  extent  that  it  would  enable  us  to  force  the  market  with 
our  goods.     I  mean  the  relative  cost  of  labour  on  those  goods  is  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  we  should  have. 
My  point  is  :   if  you  have  to  force  a  market  when  you  produce  goods,  the  labour  amounts  to  very  little  with 
regard  to  the  price  that  you  would  have  to  accept  in  order  to  force  a  market.     I  do  not  admit  our  competitors 
run  six  days  a  week  when  we  are  running  four — I  rather  take  it  we  are  running  six  when  they  are  running 
four.     Formerly,  when  we  wanted  to  sell  10,000  pieces,  we  could  go  and  take  5s.  a  piece  less  and  sell  them. 
To-day,  if  we  were  to  go  into  the  market  and  say  we  wanted  to  sell  10,000,  5s.  a  piece  would  not  move  them 
at  all.     It  may  be  because  those  countries  25  or  30  years  ago  were  not  protected,  so  that  one  could  have 
gone  into  the  market  and  sold  at  5s.  a  piece  less.     It  is  also  a  question  of  fashion  with  alpacas  and  mohairs. 
Perhaps  the  present  condition  of  things  arises  because  in  former  years  there  were  the  markets  of  the  world 
to  be  supplied,  and  therefore  the  merchant  would  willingly  purchase  a  large  line  of  goods  at  a  small  reduction  ; 
whereas  now  he  knows  he  has  only  a  limited  market  to  force  those  goods  in,  and  he  would  therefore  be  cutting 
his  own  throat,  if  he  purchased  too  many. 

We  do  not  consider  any  import  duty  on  raw  material  here  necessary.     Foreign  competition  hardly   Duty. 
enters  in  alpaca  and  mohair  goods  into  this  country. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  linings  and  manufactured  goods  coming  into  this  market  is  not  increasing   competition  from 
in  our  goods.     Our  linings  have  been  interfered  with  considerably  by  cotton  linings.     The  Manchester  people   Manchester 
can  now  mercerise  cotton  and  make  it  into  such  beautiful  fabrics,  and  they  come  into  direct  competition   cotton   Linings. 
with  mohair  and  alpaca.     The  only  thing  is,  of  course,  it  does  not  last  as  long.     A  great  deal  of  that  trade 
is  done  in  Bradford  by  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  and  the  exporting  of  these  goods  to  America  is  done 
by  Bradford  merchants. 

Canadian  preference  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  business  generally  ;    but  our  trade  to  Canada  is   Preference. 
not  very  large.     It  is  principally  conducted  through  mercantile  houses.     If  there  were  a  development  of  cotton- 
growing  in  the  Empire,  leading  to  a  preferential  system  of  trade,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  everybody. 
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I  am  averse  to  protection  as  a  principle,  especially  with  regard  to  foodstuffs,  but  in  order  to  enable 
our  Government  to  negotiate  tariff  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  I  consider  that  they  should  have  power 
to  impose  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  articles,  which  compete  unfairly  with  home  manufacture.-.  I 
;im  -trongly  of  opinion  that  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  preference  should  be 
given  to  our  Colonies,  wherever  possible.  We  should  never  have  been  in  our  present  position  with  regard 
to  hostile  tariffs  had  the  Government  of  our  country  looked  after  our  treaties  with  foreign  countries  as  they 
ought  to  have  done. 

The  time  of  our  Houses  of  Parliament  is  seldom  taken  up  in  discussing  the  trade  of  the  country  ;  in 
fact,  the  trade  of  the  country  is  practically  ignored,  although  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  to  find  the  money 
by  means  of  taxation.  There  will  be  no  improvement  in  our  foreign  trade  until  there  is  a  properly  organised 
department  of  the  Government  to  look  after  it,  in  the  same  way  as  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  do. 
Thr  trade  of  the  country  is  also  suffering  from  over  taxation,  both  Imperial  and  municipal,  which  absorbs 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  spending  power  of  the  country. 
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WITNESS  No.  37. 

MR.  J.  K.  EMPSALL 

(Empsall  &  Firth,  Bradford ;  Manufacturers  of  Dress  Goods). 

In  Bradford,  business  at  present  is  very  bad  in  dress  goods.  I  should  say  that  many  less  looms  now 
are  employed  than  for  some  years,  and  the  looms  employed  during  the  last  few  years  are  less  in  number 
than  were  running  30  years  ago.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  increase  of  imports  and  decrease  of  exports  to  the 
Continent  and  America.  The  exports  to  Germany  and  Prance,  when  I  was  very  young,  were  very  considerable, 
and  we  used  to  have  an  enormous  American  trade.  These  have  all  gone  practically  away.  Our  principal 
export  trade  now  is  with  Canada  and  the  Colonies. 

Up  to  the  present  competition  with  America  anywhere  is  not  considerable.  They  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  being  able  to  manufacture  much  more  than  they  require  themselves.  Germany  and 
France  have  long  gone  past  that  position.  America  will  never,  I  think,  be  a  formidable  factor  until  wages 
are  reduced  there.  If  they  dump,  of  course,  they  might ;  but  the  wages  there  are  probably  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  are  with  us.  I  should  think  weavers  in  America  will  earn  very  often  double  the  wages 
that  they  will  in  Bradford  or  in  Lancashire.  The  men  engaged  in  the  textile  industries  in  America  are  largely 
Englishmen,  some  Germans,  and  recently  some  French.  By  the  last  tariff  they  put  on  they  attracted  a 
great  number  of  manufacturers  and  dyers  from  France,  who  put  money  into  the  manufacturing  in  the 
States,  and  France  is  now  suffering.  Large  numbers  of  weavers  have  gone  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
to  America,  and  overlookers ;  in  fact,  in  the  first  instance,  we  equipped  America  with  the  staffs  required 
to  manufacture  textile  goods.  When  our  men  get  to  America  they  certainly  work  longer  hours  than  we 
do.  I  do  not  know  that  they  work  harder.  There  is  no  class  of  hands  in  the  world  that  works  harder 
than  the  Lancashire  weavers — I  do  not  care  where  they  are. 

We  have  one  house  which  is  leaving  us  now  for  America.  They  have  been  doing  a  direct  American 
trade,  merchanting  their  own  goods  there,  for  perhaps  15  or  17  years,  and  they  find  that  they  can  with 
advantage  go  there,  so  they  have  shipped  their  looms  out  to  America.  Theirs  is  a  very  largely  established 
business.  They  are  keeping  on  the  factory  here,  but  have  reduced  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  know  manufacturers 
in  France  who  went  there  before  my  time,  when  the  duties  were  put  on.  I  know  one  manufacturer  very  well 
who  lives  still  in  Yorkshire,  but  has  his  factory  in  Germany.  He  has  done  very  well  there.  He  went  there 
about  20  years  ago  to  get  inside  the  tariff ;  he  could  not  send  his  goods  there,  so  he  had  to  go  there. 
Some  years  ago  four  or  five  manufacturers  went  over  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  the  same  number  to  France  ; 
they  have  remained  there.  All  that  labour  has  been  lost  to  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  that,  up  to  the  present,  trades  unionism  is  a  great  factor  among  the  weavers  of  Bradford. 
There  is  a  restriction  in  Bradford  as  to  the  number  of  looms  that  a  man  will  attend  to  ;  it  is,  I  think,  a 
custom  more  than  anything  else.  I  do  not  think  in  Yorkshire  there  is  anything  really  specified  by  trades 
unionism  except  in  Huddersfield.  In  Huddersfield,  they  say  one-loom  weaver.  In  some  parts,  they  say 
two-loom  weaver.  For  instance,  we  can  weave  two  coating  looms  in  Bradford  ;  you  cannot  weave  two  coating 
looms  in  Huddersfield.  It  varies  according  to  locality. 

In  Bradford  the  wages  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  30  years  ago  for  a  weaver.  A  Bradford 
woman  weaver  following  two  looms  might  run  for  weeks  on  14s.  or  15s.,  but  her  average  would  be  considered 
a  reasonable  one,  I  think,  at  about  12s.  a  week.  If  Bradford  had  been  busy  for  the  last  30  years  and  con- 
sistently busy  all  the  time,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  wages  would  certainly  have 
been  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  to-day,  but  we  have  probably  a  flush,  say.  of  18  months 
or  two  years'  good  trade,  then  that  drops  off,  and  the  weavers  become  very  poor,  probably  before  they  have 
time  to  think  about  bettering  their  condition. 

In  the  plain  trade  net  profits  have  practically  disappeared.  By  plain  trade  I  mean  such  fabrics  as 
dress  goods  ;  things  that  are  not  created.  Fancy  trade,  I  assume  to  be  that  which  would  be  a  creation. 
Anything  that  is  created  will  yield  a  profit  wherever  it  is  made,  but  where  it  becomes  to  be  a  staple 
trade,  such  as  a  plain  trade,  then  the  competition  that  we  have  in  this  country  with  foreign  countries  is 
very  great  indeed.  I  know  men  in  France  who  are  large  manufacturers  and  sell  enormous  quantities  in 
this  country  ;  they  rely  upon  this  country  distinctly  for  probably  the  greater  portion  of  their  business. 

I  do  not  think  the  merchant  gets  an  exorbitant  profit.  He  gets  a  fair  working  profit,  but  with  regard 
to  the  retailer,  in  some  cases  his  profit  is  enormous ;  there  is  no  trader,  I  think,  so  successful  as  the  successful 
draper.  As  a  rule,  the  profit  both  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  is  not,  I  think,  bigger  in  the  foreign 
made  article  than  in  the  English.  He  aims  at  a  profit  of  33J,  and  if  he  buys  similar  looking  goods  from 
Germany  at  a  lower  price  than  English  goods,  he  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  think  he 
buys  them  with  any  intention  of  making  more  profit. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  any  manufacturer  who  created  something,  which  is  good,  bringing  it 
here  and  selling  it,  and  getting  the  most  out  of  it  he  could,  but  if  you  would  like  to  see  what  the  foreign 
trade  is  in  plain  materials,  call  and  see  some  of  the  large  houses  in  the  City.  You  would  probably  find  that 
in  some  cases  the  departments  for  foreign  dress  goods  are  larger  even  than  those  for  the  home  trade.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  temptation  to  push  the  foreign  article.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  this  country 
to  English  trade  is  the  system  of  foreign  departments.  This  foreign  trade  is  probably  not  more  than  30 
years  old.  The  first  parcel  of  French  goods  was  sold  to  A.  &  S.  Henry's,  in  Bradford*  in  1873  or  1874,  on 
condition  that  if  the  merchant  did  not  dispose  of  them  he  could  return  them  to  the  manufacturer.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  French  departments  and  no  foreign  departments  at  all  ;  now  every  large  warehouse 
in  the  country  has  a  foreign  department.  A  man  is  stationed  there  who  buys  absolutely  nothing  else  but 
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foreign  goods,  and  it  is  his  business  to  get  as  many  foreign  goods,  and  sell  as  many  foreign  goods  as  he  \  QQ6 

possibly  can.     For  instance,  if  I  had  an  article  to  sell  which  was  like  the  French  article,  say,  a  French 

cashmere,  or  a  French   merino,  I  could  not  sell  in  that  department.     I  should   have   to   sell   it  in  the 

English   department.      It   is   manifestly   against   the   policy  of    a   merchant  to  have  the  goods  he  sells 

duplicated  ;      consequently,  he  says  to  the  buyer,  "  No,  these  are   French,  you   had   better   keep   your 

French  "  ;   or,  "  These  are  German,  keep  your  German  ;    we  need   not   bother  with  the  English  goods  at 

all  here,  because  we  are  well  served  here  already."     The  result  is  that  these  goods  which  come  in  at  very 

cheap  rates  from  France  and  Germany,  tend,  by  the  departmental  system  which  has  crept  in,  greatly  to 

curtail  English  trade. 

There  are  one  or  two  foreign  manufacturers  who  come  to  London,  and  also  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow,    Direct  Foreign 
and  call  upon  drapers  and  sell  direct,  going  past  the  merchant  even  to  sell  to  the  drapers,  but  I  do  not  know    sales. 
that  it  is  a  custom  with  the  exception  of  some  large  houses  who  have  a  wholesale  department.     I  have  met 
German  manufacturers  in  South  Africa  ;    German  manufacturers  have  representatives  in  Cape  Town  and 
also  in  Australia,  and  they  go  to  the  drapers  actually  right  past  the  middleman.     Certainly,  the  practice  of 
direct  trade  is  increasing,  but  it  is  quite  a  new  departure,  so  to  speak,  probably  five  years  old. 

With  regard  to  the  change  in  the  proportions  of  semi  and  fully-manufactured  goods  exported,  years    Increase  of 
ago  we  sent,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  wool  away  from  Bradford.     I  think  it  is  generally  known    Partly  Manu- 
that  the  wool  that  is  sent  direct  from  Australia  to  Germany  in  German  ships,  and  also  to  France  direct  past   factored  Exports, 
our  London  wool  sales  altogether,  is  increasing  every  year,  and  a  top  maker  in  Bradford  told  me  the  other 
day  that  a  German  customer  of  his  was  in  his  place  and  he  placed  an  order  for  tops — which  is  combed  wool — 
and  he  said,  "  By  the  way,  you  sell  this  in  wool  ?  "     The  top  maker  said  "  Yes,  I  do."     The  customer  said, 
"  Very  well,    what  is  your  price  for  wool  ?  "  ;   so  he  told  him.     He  just  figured  it  up  and  he  said  "  Well,  I 
can  get  that  done  cheaper  in  Germany,"  and  he  said,  "  Send  the  wool  on,"  and  cancelled  the  order  for  the 
tops.     Our  export  trade  in  wool  is  increasing  in  Bradford.     Wool  merchants  in  Bradford  tell  me  they  are    Export  Of  Raw 
doing  less  trade  with  the  spinner  of  Bradford  and  more  trade  with  the  French  and  German  houses.     Their    Materials. 
trade  is  no  less  than  it  has  ever  been,  probably  more,  but  the  proportion  is  getting  larger  export  and  less 
home  trade.     I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  yarns,  but  I  am  speaking 
now  just  from  a  general  idea.     There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  tops,  and  a  great  increase  in  wool.    I  know 
men  in  Bradford  who  are  partners  in  large  export  houses,  who  used  to  do  nothing  else  but  sell  yarn  ;   now 
they  have  given  up  the  yarn  and  they  do  nothing  else  but  sell  wool  and  tops,  and  they  have  left  the  sale 
of  yarn  to  subordinates — divided  it  into  two  departments.     It  does  not,  of  course,  take  much  labour  to 
make  yarn.     It  takes  less  to  make  tops.     I  think  our  weaving  is  much  less  than  it  was,  partly  owing  to  the    Effect  Of 
great  export  of  tops.     The  probable  effect  upon  these  proportions  of  semi-manufactured  to  fully-rnanu-    Preferential 
factured  goods  of  an  extended  preferential  arrangement  with   the  Colonies  would  be  that  we  should  have  a   Arrangement. 
very  great  deal  more  work. 

Some  years  ago,  when  we  had  not  the  preference,  our  trade  with  Canada  was  moderate.     The  Canadian   Trade  with 
went  to  Paris  to  buy  first,  and  he  filled  his  order  book,  and  then  came  to  Bradford.     The  result  was  he   Canada. 
only  picked  up  at  Bradford  what  he  had  left  to  buy.     Now  he  comes  to  Bradford  first  and  takes  in  Bradford 
everything  he  can  buy,  and  then  goes  on  the  Continent  and  finishes  his  book  there.     Thus  we  have  increased 
our  Canadian  trade  100  per  cent.,  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  stimulus,  so  to  speak,  that  my  partner 
went  out  to  Canada  this  last  season  to  see  if  we  could  get  other  fabrics  together  to  be  of  use   to  them. 
We  are  laying  ourselves  out  specially  for  Canada.     I  attribute  that  increase  of  100  per  cent,  entirely  to  the 
result  of  the  preferential  tariff.     To  have  the  first  handling  of  a  customer  makes  an  enormous  difference, 
and  I  can  testify  to  this — that  we  have  never  yet  charged  a  Canadian  any  larger  prices  than  we  got 
from  a  home  trade  house.     There  is  so  much  competition  amongst  our  own  selves,  and  the  Canadians  are 
keen  enough.     They  go  from  one  to  another  and  compare,  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have,  I  believe, 
quite  as  cheap  goods  as  they  would  have  got  it  they  hod  not  given  us  a  preference.     If  that  preferential  tariff    Price  to  the 
were  removed,  the  trade  might  not  immediately  leave  this  country,  but  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  for   Consumer 
it  to  leave  it.     We  should  fight  hard  enough  for  it,  but  if  the  Canadian  again  got  into  the  way  of  going    under  Preference* 
to  Paris,  no  doubt  we  should  suffer. 

Australia  has  been  a  bad  trade  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  drought  and  one  thing  and  another.     There   Trade  with 
is  very  keen  German  competition  in  many  of  the  Colonies.     The  German  manufacturer  goes  past  the  middle-   Australasia. 
man  straight  to  the  draper  in  Cape  Town,  and  in  every  city  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     In  New  Zealand 
we  get,  perhaps,  a  little  more  business,  but  the  trade  does  not  increase  very  much.  1689 

There  has  not  been  time  yet  to  prove  whether  the  preference  at  the  Cape  has  been  of  any  service  Trade  with 
to  us.  We  do  a  larger  trade,  but  the  (Jape  trade  at  present  is  very  bad.  I  think  the  South  African  preference  The  Cape. 
ought  to  be  better  than  2J  per  cent.  There  is  really  no  advantage  in  that. 

The  wages  in  France  are  lower  than  our  own,  and  their  hours  are  longer.     The  Frenchman  also  has   Foreigners' 
an  advantage  over  an  English  manufacturer  in  the  amount  of  goods  that  he  can  make.     Orders  are  given  out   Advantages. 
there  by  manufacturers  anywhere,  perhaps,   from  5,000  to   15,000  pieces  of  cloth.      These  large    orders 
naturally  yield  a  substantial  reduction  on  every  process.     The  French  manufacturer  is  able  by  that  means 
to  compete  very  successfully,  even  if  he  had  not  lower  wages,  against  a  Bradford  manufacturer  who  has  to 
be  content  with  a  much  smaller  kind  of  business.     He  will  sell  undoubtedly  far  more  than  half  of  those 
goods  in  England  or  in  English  Colonies.     Those  large  orders  are  not  for  consumption  in  France.     If  we  were 
to  put  a  duty  on  goods  coming  into  this  country  from  France  it  would  ruin  the  French  manufaetuiv! 
As  regards  the  actual  process  of  manufacture,  they  have  the  same  looms  ;  they  buy  the  looms  from  Yorkshire 
even  to  this  day,  and  their  dyers  came  originally  from  Yorkshire.     I  do  not  think  we  can  be  surpassed 
either  in  processes  or  quality  of  labour,  with  the  exception  that  every  country  has  something  which  it  can 
do  better  than  any  other  country. 

'     - 
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Technical  training  in  the  way  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  (he  practical  learning  in  good  work  is,  I 
think,  a  most  desirable  thing.  If  you  were  to  take  people  from  looms  after  they  had  had  some  experience 
in  a  factory,  and  put  them  in  a  technical  school  and  give  them  technical  education  along  with  their  practical 
experience,  it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  10  per  cent,  in  the  way  of  duties,  and  more  pleased  to  have  15  per  cent.  ; 
we  could  get  on  with  15  per  cent,  quite  well.  A  simple  duty  would  cover  the  whole  thing.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  without  competition ;  we  should  not  do  any  better  because  we  had  none  ;  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent, 
duty  would  be  quite  as  much  as  we  ought  to  expect. 

I  do  not  think  the  purchaser  would  suffer  in  the  least  by  a  duty,  because  there  is  now  enough  com- 
petition to  keep  prices  down,  but  the  moment  you  put  on  duties  here  you  would  have  Trench  manufacturers 
over,  and  German  manufacturers,  too.  I  know  a  Frenchman  who  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  knew 
four  manufacturers  who  would  come  over  to  this  country  if  we  put  a  duty  on  French  goods,  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  was  not  settled  was  as  to  whether  they  would  settle  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  They 
will,  of  course,  employ  British  labour  ;  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  them  than  to  bring  Frenchmen 
over.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  that  there  would  be  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  French  manufacturers 
for  a  commercial  treaty.  I  should  say  that  15  per  cent,  on  French  goods  would  so  hamper  French  manu- 
facturers that  they  would  have  to  do  something. 
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WITNESS   No.  38. 

ME.   JOB    BENN 
(J.  Benn,  Junr.,  Bradford,  Manufacturer  of  Mohairs,  Alpacas  and  Worsted  Coatings). 

I  make  linings  and  mohairs  and  for  these  purposes  I  use  yarns  made  from  both  English  and  ColonisJ 
wools,  as  well  as  from  mohair  and  alpaca.  I  also  make  worsted  coatings,  using  yarns  made  from  Colonial 
wools. 

There  is  not  enough  business  to  go  round  owing  to  markets  being  constantly  shut  off  by  the  action  of 
the  foreign  tariffs.  The  Australian  has  been  small,  and  the  Cape  has  been  and  is  less.  In  regard  to  Canada, 
with  the  duty  that  is  already  on,  a  fairly  successful  trade  has  been  carried  on.  Now,  unfortunately,  they  are 
going  to  put  a  higher  duty  on,  and  what  use  will  a  preference  be  to  us  if  the  minimum  duty  be  sufficient  to 'keep 
us  out  ?  The  Australians  actually  tax  almost  out  of  existence  a  certain  article,  in  the  making  of  which  their 
own  wool  is  essential  and  is  the  chief  value. 

Profits  vary  very  much.  There  is  one  good  year  for  five  bad.  If  one  manufacturer  makes  headway 
he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is  no  growth  or  expansion  in  general,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
Germany  or  America. 

Changes  in  fashion  do  affect  trade,  but  we  have  been  crowded  out  by  foreign  tariffs.  For  many  years 
the  Germans  have  been  taking  our  yarns  instead  of  piece  goods.  When  I  first  entered  business  my  father 
sent  piece  goods  to  Germany  and  France  in  large  quantities.  Very  few  now  go  to  Germany.  So  all  the  labour 
in  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing  the  goods  is  entirely  lost  to  the  country. 

The  export  of  yarns  has  increased  considerably,  but  I  anticipate  that  a  decrease  will  set  in  bv-and-by 

the  tendency  being  already  felt  in  a  few  things.     The  foreigners  are  taking  tops— that  is  combed  wool— 

the  process  prior  to  the  spinning  ;   and  now  they  are  also  beginning  to  take  wool,  too.     A  friend  of 

mine  this  last  year  has  doubled  his  turnover  in  tops  and  raw  wool  over  the  previous  year,  and  that  was  a 

very  big  year  too— a  big  advance  on  the  previous  year  again. 

This  is  all  to  the  detriment  of  our  fully  manufactured  articles,  and  is  duo  to  the  action  of  the  Germans 
n  wisely  putting  on  a  lower  duty  the  nearer  tho  article  approaches  the  raw  material. 

Improved  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  will  undoubtedly  help  us,  provided  the  minimum 

Colonial  duty  we  have  to  pay  is  reasonable  and  not  prohibitive,  and  I  am  afraid  the  :j()  pr-r  cent  now  proposed 

nada  will  be  protective  in  its  incidence.     They  manufacture  a  few  things  in  Canada,  and  one  can  never 

hanges  a  higher  duty  may  bring  about.     So  many  things  can  be  used  in  place  of  any  article  that 

may,  in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  be  too  severely  hit.     As  to  the  question  of  what  minimum  duty  in  Canada 

it  our  classes  of  goods,  I  can  only  reply  that  the  23  per  cent,  tariff  wall  has  been  climbed  fairly 

sue  c  css  i  xi  llv« 

Lack  of^continmty  of  employment  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  expenses      This  last  year  owing 

is  cause  I  have  lost  an  average  of  £4  on  each  loom,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  I  been  full* 

•inployed,  that  is  to  say,  the  costs  of  production  have  increased  to  a  very  large  extent,  owing  to  many  looms 

emg  required,  and  we  cannot  therefore  sell  as  cheaply  as  we  could  if  we  had  more  and  freer  markets 

wary  and  essential  that  many  markets  be  made  freer  and  nothing  but  fear  of  retaliation  will  induce 

foreigner  to  unloose  the  bonds.     It  is  not  reasonable  that  German  manufacturers,  with  raw  materials 

etical  purposes  free,  and  being  ensured  of  a  more  constant  employment  from  their  home  markets 

es  against  us  of  from, say, 20  to  45  per  cent,  in  value,  should  be  able  to  come  and  sell  their  production- 


Witnesses. 


in  England  without  lot  or  hindrance,  and  by  so  doing,  reduce  their  cos  s  of  production  to  the  great  lo**  >  o 
the  labour  of  this  country.  and  tlu-n-l.v  causing,  indirectly,  our  costs  to  increase.     The  earning,.  of  Brad  f. 
''cav^Through  ln«-k  of  more  cons.aul  cn.plm  meat,  I  believe  to  be  less  than  they  used  to  be,  in  sp.te  of  all 
the  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  science  and  meohamoal  appliances. 

The  gradual  closing  up  of  markets  has  been  the  cause  of  this  deterioration.     If  any  article  IB  exported 
by  us  in  bulk,  iomebody  is  instructed  in  the  importing  co.mtry  to  look  into  the  matter  and  soon  the 
that  trade  cones      <  >m-  has  been  shut  out  for  the  last  15  years  so  many  times  that  one  feds  tired  of  trying  U 
make  new  things  for  foreign  countries,  consequently  we  are  all  as  thick  as  flies  in  summer  in  London  trying  tc 
sell  to  the  home  market. 


1694 


Cause  of 
Deterioration. 


We  can  get  the  raw  material  quite  at  well  as  ever  we  could,  but  Fra"ce        Tn  . 

their  tariffs  seem  to  be  able  to  raise  prices,  and  do  just  as  they  like  with  the  London  Wool  Sales. 
is  because  they  have  secure  markets  and  we  have  not. 

In  Huddersfield  they  spin  woollen  yarns  made  from  carded  wools      They  can  make  thick  numbers. 
I  was  taking  to  a  spinner  of  these  things  the  other  day,  and  I  said  :   "  Why  don't  you  Uke  on  these  toe  yarns 

p.mled  wools   the  goods  made  from  which  are  coming  in  in  such  large  quantities  ? 

uve  To   suffident  markgets  to  put  down  special  machines  to  compete  with  them/'     W**"™^"**^ 
counts  of  yarn  required  the  Belgians  are  able  to  beat  the  English  spinners  of  carded  wools.     These  yarns 
used  in  laS  ™  SantiU  for  cloths  for  ladies'  wear,  and  if  a  retaliatory  duty  were  applied  here  »  the  efl  ect  wou 
be  twofold   it  Would  help  to  reduce  an  adverse  tariff  on,  say,  mohairs  and  encourage  one  to  take  up  ««  manu- 
facture  of  this  article  with  an  ultimate  further  effect  of  providing  an  assured  market  in  tins  counte  j  for  our 
il  woollen  spinners   who  could,  under  such  circumstances,  with  some  reasonable  hope  of  success   mves 
capitaT°n  the  mTchinery  necessar^  to  this  branch  of  the  trade.     Further,  I  am  quite  sure  the  moral  effect 
of  such  a  duty  on  the  average  buyer  would  be  as  helpful  as  the  tariff  itself. 


Raw  Material 


Importation  of 
Foreign  Yarns. 
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I  use  a  certain  amount  of  cotton.    It  would  be  certainly  advantageous  to  us  if  we  could 
gro-ving  within  the  Empire,  as  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  trade  there  was  with  the 

sessions  where  it  grew,  providing  we  could  carry  out  a  real  preferential  scheme  of  tariffs.     We 
have  the  Sseo?  Egypt  wherewe  buy  a  lot  of  cotton,  and  the  trade  in  which  country  has  grown  enormously. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  foreign,  commercial  and  technical  training,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
I  should  turn  all  the  technical  schools  to  something  else,  rather  than  let  them  8Pen;*moneyas 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  technical  training  as  carried  out  in  England  to-day.     I  hove  had  some  very  sorry 
experiences  of  the  results  of  it.      Student,  may  understand  theoreticaUy  how  to  ™*' f.^fg^&a U 

t  from  what  I  have  seen,  know  how  to  produce  that  cloth  to  sell,  which  is  the  mam  thing.     1 
ase  of  a  man    a    Apical  example  of  the  result  of  English  technical  training,  who  was  no  doubt  very 
from  the  eTamner'Vpoint  of  view,  but  he  was  not  worth  2d.  as  a  man  of  business.     All  applications  from  young 

a  who  apSv "to  me  with  their  gold  medal  certificates  and  so  on,  I  put  into  the  waste  paper  basket, 
have  a  technfcal  schooHn  Bradford8  which  is  better  than  most  I  believe,  and  boys  that  seem  to  ^|™*» 
I  have  wntthere       This  sounds  illogical,  but  I  have  always  had  a  special  object  in  view  and  the  "ombmatt 

the  technical  schools  on  the  Continent.     There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  money  and  energy  m  teaching  a  lot 
of  these  young  people  technicalities  which  will  never  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
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The  chief  cause  of  amalgamations  is  the  strain  of  making  ends  meet  under  the 
But  one  does  not  find  any  good  firm  that  is  doing  well  amalgamating  or  wanting  to  amalgamate  w.th  others, 
unless  it  is  afraid  of  its  future,  or  has  the  elements  of  disease  in  its  finances. 

The  cost  of  labour,  direct  and  indirect,  in  .-loths,  varies  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  text ,ure  from 
•50  to  70  and  even  80  per  cent.     One  can  understand  that  if  a  cloth  is  made  from  a  thick  yar 
much  roat  in  spinning^  weaving,  and  the  dyeing  is  often  simpler  as  compared  with  one  made  from  yarn 
three  or  four  times  as  small  and  more  finely  woven. 


Amalgamations. 


•, V  ( term**  are  a  very  sensible  people.     A  man  in  Elberfeld, 
do,  can  make  and  deliver  them  in  London  as  cheaply  as  I  can    He  can  make  it 

• 
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^•^^^feSs^X^?^^^^^ 

isastar     s£rKL4&-^sws^«5's 

thus  reducing  cost.     That  would  be  worth  any  amount  of  tariff. 

Constant  employment  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  reducing  costs.    .^^^J^Jft,^    %££?* 
people,  who  have  been  in  constant  employment,  do  more  work  and  do  shor,  Tjn,e 

hours  cause  them  to  be  less  clever  at  their  work. 


Mr.  Benn. 

1698     Retaliation. 


I  should  put  on  a  fighting  tariff.  I  am  convinced  nothing  else  would  do.  I  should  certainly  include 
the  Colonies  in  the  scope  of  such  a  tariff.  I  would  vote  for  the  power  to  apply  a  tariff  to  refractory  nations 
and  would  apply  it  at  the  first  sign  of  unwillingness  to  negotiate.  And  there  should  be  no  misconception 
as  to  the  actual  effect  of  preferences  granted  us  by  the  Colonies,  who  seem  to  forget  that  in  many  cases  the 
minimum  duty  on  British  manufactures  is  protective,  and  sometimes  even  prohibitive  in  its  effect,  thus 
reducing  preference  to  a  farce. 
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WITNESS   No.   39. 

MR.  J.  HART 

(Henry  Mason,  Victoria  Works,  Shipley ;  Manufacturer  of  Fancy  and  Dress  Coatings). 

The  firm  with  which  I  was  connected  is  Messrs.  Henry  Mason,  Victoria  Works,  Shipley,  manu- 
facturers of  all  branches  of  Bradford  goods,  outside  mohair,  alpaca,  colour  weft  fancies,  and  fancy  coatings. 

Our  firm  have  300  looms  standing  to-day  out  of  700.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  concern  for 
about  37  years  as  salesman  and  manager.  I  cleared  out  because  I  thought  I  would  allow  some  younger 
man  to  try  his  hand  under  the  altered  conditions  of  trade.  Our  place  used  to  be  the  best  employed  in 
the  district ;  we  were  one  of  the  wealthiest  firms,  and  my  principal  died  some  years  ago  and  left  a  fortune 
of  £400,001"',  so  that  we  knew  what  good  trade  was.  I  have  known  a  trade  depression  brought  about  by  a 
market  overbuying,  such  as  the  American  market  coming  in  and  overbuying,  but  the  present  state  is  simply 
an  aggravated  form  of  protective  tariffs,  the  shutting  out  of  our  goods  by  prohibitive  tariffs.  I  tried  to  find 
other  markets,  but  I  did  not  succeed.  The  Colonial  market  they  are  keeping  hold  of  better  than  they  did. 
We  did  not  do  a  large  Canadian  trade,  because  they  buy  rather  a  low  class  of  Bradford  goods.  We  confined 
our  attention  to  the  better  class,  because  there  was  more  profit  and  less  French  competition.  The  Canadians 
are  buying  very  largely  now  —cotton  goods.  < 

The  manufacturing  end  was  the  principal  part  of  our  business  ;  now  it  has  been  displaced,  and  the 
yarn  and  raw  wool  trades  are  being  increased  or  maintained  chiefly  on  foreign  account.  Now  they  are 
sending  yarns  and  tops  abroad  from  Bradford.  In  mohair  yarns  the  duty  in  the  German  market  is 
2  per  cent.  ;  on  manufactured  mohair  piece  goods  40  per  cent.  If  the  market  reports  had  been  collected 
for  12  or  18  months,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  evidence.  I  have  one  for  October  llth.  This  refers 
principally  to  wool  and  tops,  and  what  was  formerly  the  most  important  branch  is  confined  to  two  lines  at 
the  bottom,  viz.  : — "  The  piece  trade  is  unsatisfactory  and  manufacturers  are  complaining  of  shortness  of 
orders." 

There  is  a  great  decrease  in  the  orders  and  in  the  number  of  looms  working,  and  there  is  less  employment. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Keighley  there  was  a  concern  with  2,000  looms  and  another  with  1,600.  The 
2,000  looms  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  about  1,000  are  gone  out  of  the  1,600,  of  which  possibly  not  more 
than  400  to  500  are  running.  Keighley  is  no  longer  a  weaving  centre,  whilst  at  Bingley,  the  next  town,  since 
one  firm  removed  their  loonm  to  France  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  duty  under  the  altered  Cobden  Treaty, 
much  the  same  prevails.  There  has  not  been  regular  employment  at  any  place,  and  relatively  the  work- 
people are  not  paid  better  than  they  were  30  years  ago.  The  best  wages  of  late  year?  were  earned  under  the 
head  of  coatings  for  the  States  ;  the  coating  firms  have  now  all  practically  closed  down  for'that  market.  There 
was  a  change  of  fashion.  The  trade  discovered  that  worsted  coatings  were  to  go  in  bulk  and  displace  woollens. 
That  referred  to  the  whole  world.  About  15  years  ago  .New  York  firms  opened  warehouses  in  Bradford,  and 
women  weavers  then  averaged  from  17s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d.  a  week,  which  are  very  good  wages.  Then  there 
was  a  very  heavy  duty  put  on  worsted,  and  not  another  yard  could  be  sold  to  the  States,  and  the  American 
warehouses  in  Bradford  had  to  close  up,  and  other  American  houses  proper — Bradford- American  houses — 
had  to  find  other  markets  for  ordinary  Bradford  worsteds.  The  American  houses,  which  came  from  America 
and  closed  up,  went  and  started  in  the  States,  and  handled  domestic  goods.  Some  very  wealthy  firms  came 
over  to  Bradford,  because  they  wanted  to  buy.  Since  then  some  14  worsted  coating  manufacturers  have 
stopped  their  works  in  Halifax  district  alone. 

We  spun  our  own  yarns,  and  made  use  of  foreign  yarns  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  Belgian  woollen 
yarns  are  being  pretty  largely  used  in  the  Bradford  and  Glasgow  trade ;  being  cheaper  than  those  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield.  for  the  Belgian  mills  run  longer  hours  and  pay  less  wages.  We  used 
worsted  yarns,  not  woollen,  which  is  a  different  phaso  of  business. 

French  goods  are  allowed  to  come  in  and  are  sold  by  an  agent  occupying  a  room  at  a  rent  of  £50 
a  year  ;  he  may  possibly  turn  over  £100,000  or  £200,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  year,  and  yet  he  contributes 
nothing  whatever  either  to  the  municipal  or  Imperial  taxes  beyond  his  rent.  A  firm  of  our  standing  pays 
£1,500  at  a  time.  I  go  2J  miles  into  Bradford,  and  have  to  take"  my  turn  after  five  or  six  Frenchmen.  There 
are  two  or  throe  handcarts  full  of  samples  at  the  door  in  the  season,  French  manufacturers  arc  alwavs  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  dress  trade  90  per  cent,  of  the  textile  trade  of  the  world  is  in  plain  fabrics,  which  are  the  A. B.C. 
of  manufacturing,  and  when  you  get  away  from  that  we  have  taught  the  foreigners  what  they  know.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  people  are  getting  a  smattering  of  education,  and  think  weaving  is  not  good  enough ; 
possibly  irregular  employment  and  poor  wages  may  also  be  causes  of  this.  We  have  made  goods  in  our  place 
that  no  French  or  Continental  firm  can  make,  i  could  name  half  a  dozen  merchants  who  will  admit  they 
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are  buveiv  largely  of  French  goods,  but  the  better  class  of  goods  above  16d.  a  yard  made  in  Bradford  an- 
superior  ;  of  course,  it  is  the  much  smaller  trade.  Foreign  workmen  and  foreign  machinery  are  undoubtedly 
inferior  to  the  English.  Many  years  ago  there  were  two  or  three  brokers  who  used  to  buy  second-hand  looms, 
varnish  them  up,  and  sell  them  to  the  Continent,  but  this  ia  no  longer  the  case  Now  they  have  got  the  money 
to  go  in  for  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing.  Supposing  my  position  was  British  Policy  of 
reversed,  and  I  was  in  France  and  had  700  looms,  I  should  not  have  300  standing  to-day.  I  should  come  Free  Import!. 
over  to  England  and  soon  have  those  looms  going,  if  not  at  a  profit,  then  half  of  them  at  cost,  and  if 
I  could  not  work  then,  I  should  run  some  looms  below  cost  to  keep  the  concern  intact.  I  could  make  a 
profit  on  the  whole  concern,  because  of  my  protected  market.  I  have  met  Frenchmen  in  competition  scores 
of  times.  I  go  into  a  warehouse  with  the  same  class  of  goods.  My  designs  are  all  imitated.  I  say  13d. 
a  yard.  They  say  they  can  get  a  French  cloth  at  Is.  ;  so  I  bring  my  price  down  to  that.  When  I  call 
to  arrange  about  it,  the  Frenchmen  has  lowered  his  price  to  ll|d.  Then  I  begin  to  think  I  will  take  an 
order  for  a  few  hundred  pieces  here  at  cost  rather  than  let  them  think  me  dear  in  other  goods.  Then 
he  would  come  down  another  £d.  if  necessary.  I  cannot  play  this  game  unless  I  am  a  dishonest  salesman 
or  manager  :  it  would  mean  working  at  a  loss. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  fluctuations  are  as  great  abroad  as  in  this  country,  but  I  know  that  if   Fluctuations  Of 
they  had  not  the  English  market  a  lot  of  them  would  have  to  close  up.     I  have  referred  to  merchants  in   Trade  on  the 
this  country  opening  up  French  departments.     That  was  when  they  could  not  buy  these  all-wool  goods   Continent. 
from  the  Bradford  district.     Then,  when  the  Bradford  people  went  back  to  all-wool  goods,  they  were  not   Foreign 
allowed  to  sell  them  in  the  French  departments — that  is,  a  merchant  in  London  would  not  allow  the  Bradford   Departments  In 
department  to  buy  the  same  class  of  goods  as  his  French  department  was  already  getting.     We  had  to   British 
sell  to  merchants  who  had  not  a  French  department  and  would  buy  goods  on  their  merits.  Warehouses. 

.1  was  doing  a  large  trade  under  the  Cobden  Treaty.     I  used  to  sell  10,000  pieces  at  a  time  to  a   Duties. 
French  merchant.     When  they  re-imposed  their  duty  and  went  back  on  the  Cobden  Treaty,  the  merchants 
were  knocked  out  of  the  French  trade,  and  had  to  go  into  the  Eastern  trade,  and  I  never  sold  another  yard. 
I  should  want  to  be  put  on  a  fair  footing  with  them  as  regards  tariff;  I  do  not  want  any  protection,  but 
I  want  handicapping  fairly,  and  if  I  am  not  as  good  a  man  as  the  German  or  the  Frenchman,  I  will  go 
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under.  Then  we  have  the  Factory  Acts,  which  say  to  the  capitalist :  If  you  embark  in  this  trade  you 
shall  employ  your  capital  55  hours  a  week.  It  is  very  unfair  to  allow  goods  to  come  in  on  a  70  or  80 
hours  basis,  and  possibly  where  they  are  paying  half  the  wages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  negociate  with 
America,  but  quite  simple  with  France.  If  we  were  fairly  handicapped,  there  is  sufficient  machinery  in 
this  country  for  some  time  to  come  to  create  sufficient  competition  amongst  existing  firms  whereby  the  pur- 
chasing public  would  not  suffer  at  all.  The  bulk  of  the  profit  is  in  the  hands  not  of  the  employer  of 
labour  but  of  the  middlemen.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  cloth  of  mine,  which  I  would  sell  at  7s.  a  yard,  and 
taking  that  from  the  squatter  in  Australia,  you  might  say  there  are  in  the  various  stages  ten  commissions  and 
profits.  I  have  asked  the  price  of  it  on  seeing  it  in  a  tailor's  window,  and  have  been  told  17s.  9d.,  and  that 
it  was  West  of  England.  That  tailor  bought  it  in  London  for  12s.  6d.  a  yard.  It  is  the  same  with  all  dress 
goods.  1  have  seen  what  I  have  sold  at  15d.  to  18d.  a  yard  en  sale  in  London  and  Bradford  shops 
at  2s.  6d.  or  Ss.  a  yard.  Then,  too,  if  we  were  safeguarded  against  unfair  competition  we  should  be 
able  to  run  our  machinery  at  its  full  capacity,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  because 
when  you  have  machinery  standing  you  do  not  know  where  your  loss  is  ;  the  percentage  of  cost  runs  up 
enormously. 


Conditions  of 
Fair  Competition. 


Effect  of  Duties 
on  Prices. 

The  Middleman's 
Profit. 
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WITNESS  No.  40. 

MR.  HOWARD  CLAY 

(H.  Clay,  Blackwood  Shed,  Halifax ;   Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturer). 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  trade  of  Halifax,  ten  years  ago,  was  almost  exclusively  a  foreign   Decline  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  through  Bradford  and  Leeds.     Since  then,  a  good  many  makers  have  been   Coating  Trade. 
forced  into  the  home  trade,  so  that  Halifax  now  competes  to  some  extent  with  other  districts  of  Yorkshire. 
Since  1893,  there  has  been  in  Halifax  a  diminution  of  quite  50  per  cent,   of   the   looms   in   the   coating 
trade.     In  1893  there  were  about  1,800  or  2,000  coating  looms  running,  and  to-day  there  are  about  870.     We 
cannot  always  know  where  the  goods  go  ;  some  of  them,  undoubtedly,  did  go  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
they  still  do  so,  and  to  the  Colonies. 

Net  profits  in  our  trade  have  necessarily  diminished.     The  effect  of  the  American  tariff  was  to  throw   Profits. 
us  into  competition  with  other  people  who  were  already  established ;  and  the  result  was  that  not  only  did  our 
profits  go  down,  but  theirs  did  the  same.     The  turnover  is  less,  because  there  are  fewer  looms  engaged. 
Spinning,  I  think,  has  been  more  remunerative  on  the  whole,  than  manufacturing.     The  fact  that  foreign    Export  of  Yarns. 
countries  admit  our  yarns  at  a  lower  duty  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  so  far  as  Bradford  is  concerned. 
They  are  able  to  export  yarns  from  Bradford. 

I  do  not  think  the  Germans  will  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  a  tax  on  yarns.     They  will  probably  increase    German  Taxation 
their  present  tariff,  but  the  interests  in  Germany  for  cheap  yarn  are  very  strong,  and  there  will  not  be  a  heavy   of  Yarns. 
tax  put  upon  the  Bradford  kind,     They  do  not  seem  to  spin  the  lower  qualities  in  Germany,  and  I  have  heard 
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them  say  they  cannot  compete  there  with  Bradford.  The  labour  in  the  spinning  is  nearly  all  child  and 
women  labour,  except  the  overlookers  ;  and  that  means  that  Germany  would  have  to  establish  mills  in  centres 
whore  there  are  other  industries  for  the  men. 

The  piece  goods  trade  has  been  decreasing,  and  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  still  further  diminutions  in 
Halifax,  so  far  as  the  worsted  coatings  are  concerned. 

During  the  'OO's,  there  was  probably  an  increase  of  the  homo  trade  requirements.  I  attribute  this 
increase  to  the  excessive  borrowings  of  the  municipalities.  They  were  borrowing  largely  for  various  kinds  of 
work  ;  that  capital  was  immediately  expended,  and  the  country  had  the  benefit,  although  during  the  next 
I."  years  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it.  There  has  been  an  increased  growth  of  exports  of  raw  or  semi-raw 
materials  from  Bradford  to  Germany,  and  a  decrease  in  the  finished  article-piece  goods. 

Employment  has  been  spasmodic  and  irregular  in  recent  years,  with  a  good  many  mills  working  low 
pressure,  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  factories.  There  has  certainly  been  an  increase  in  the  payment  of  women  and  children  in  the  spinning 
mills  during  the  last  ten  years,  because  of  their  scarcity.  We  require  an  enormous  number  of  women  and 
children  in  Halifax  and  Bradford,  and  I  question,  if  all  machinery  were  running,  whether  there  would  be 
enough  labour  there  in  any  case.  We  have  a  very  low  birth-rate  in  Halifax,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  factory  legislation,  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  children  can  work,  has  had  an  influence  upon  the  birth- 
rate. There  was  an  increase  of  5,000  in  the  population  of  Halifax  in  the  last  decade.  That  is  very  small  for 
a  great  manufacturing  place,  and  you  must  take  into  account  that  the  borough  increased  its  area,  which 
would  probably  account  for  a  couple  of  thousand  of  the  increase. 

I  do  not  think  transport  rates  make  very  much  difference  to  us,  because  the  gross  cost  of  the  goods 
is  so  great  compared  with  the  cost  of  carriage.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  are  under  any  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  our  foreign  competitors. 

For  fine  counts,  the  foreigners  seem  to  have  an  advantage  in  their  system  of  spinning ;  they  seein 
to  be  able  to  use  a  lower  wool,  and  spin  to  a  finer  count  than  we  can.  It  is  not  better  machinery,  but  it 
is  of  a  different  type.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  adopted  here  is  that  competition  is  very  difficult  when  people 
have  got  thoroughly  established  in  making  one  class  of  yarns.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  they  have  not 
been  altogether  successful. 

There  are  in  Germany,  I  understand,  1,100  rating  authorities  who  can  dispense  with  rates,  owing  to 
their  large  holdings  of  land.  That  gives  a  great  advantage.  In  Italy,  and  in  the  Argentine,  anyone  beginning 
to  manufacture  is  exempt  from  rates  for  a  period  of  years.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian,  some  time  in  March 
last,  there  was  a  leaderette  to  the  effect  that  the  Argentine  were  very  much  interested  in  the  growing  of 
cotton.  They  have  planted  5.000  hectares,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  be  merely  producers  of  the  raw  material, 
because  they  have  granted  exemption  to  anybody  introducing  textile  machinery  there  from  all  rates  and  taxes 
for  ten  years. 

Our  system  of  technical  education  is  not  by  any  means  ideal.  But  still  great  advances  have  been  made, 
but  we  find  that  pupils  are  really  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  we  propose  to  give  them,  simply 
because  their  primary  education  has  been  neglected.  In  Germany  they  have  a  great  advantage,  because 
they  do  not  go  to  work  till  they  are  14,  and  here  many  of  them  leave  school  at  13,  and  unless  they  attend 
a  night  school,  there  is  a  break  of  a  year  or  two  before  they  go  to  technical  schools.  In  this  country, 
undoubtedly,  the  apprentice  system  tells  against  the  education  of  the  children.  They  have  to  go  so  early 
to  be  apprenticed,  that  they  leave  school  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  our  district ;  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  going  to  the 
extreme,  and  giving  them  too  much  wood  work  and  clay  work.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  takes  the  place 
of  technical  training  in  school,  but  it  takes  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  they  spent  half  their  time  in  the  workshop  and  half  in  the  technical  school ;  in  fact,  in  Halifax,  we  are 
trying  this  session  to  introduce  that  half-time  system  to  enable  them  to  spend  half  the  day  in  the  textile  shed 
and  the  remaining  half  in  the  mill.  We  expect  to  have  satisfactory  results  from  it. 

In  Bradford  we  have  not  had  a  very  happy  experience  recently  in  the  amalgamations  of  large  concerns. 
It  looks  to  me  to  be  economically  sound  up  to  a  certain  point,  providing  the  undertaking  is  not  over-capitalised, 
and  it  is  not  made  too  big  to  be  outside  the  management  of  those  who  have  the  control  of  it. 

The  stereotyped  estimate  in  Bradford  used  to  be,  if  you  gave  10s.  for  weaving  a  piece  you  might 
put  another  10s.  on  to  that  for  management  and  office  expenses,  and  all  other  incidentals  outside  material, 
which  would  be  in  addition  to  that.  These  figures  would  not  apply  to  the  fancy  trade  by  any  means.  That 
depends  so  entirely  upon  the  turn  out,  that  you  can  hardly  make  a  good  estimate  of  it. 

So  far  as  Halifax  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  even  a  10  per  cent,  tariff  would  be  much  advantage, 
except  from  the  point  of  view  of  bargaining.  It  might  enable  us  to  secure  a  better  advantage  in  other 
markets.  I  cannot  exactly  speak  for  Halifax,  but  the  textile  trade,  generally,  can  more  than  fill  the  home 
trade  requirements,  and,  consequently,  though  a  tariff  put  on  foreign  goods  might  exclude  some  of  them, 
yet  the  import  to  this  country  of  woollen  goods  and  worsteds  is  not  very  big,  though  it  may  have  a  tendency 
to  grow,  so  that  I  do  not  see  it  would  be  much  advantage  to  us  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  bargaining. 
We  have  not  suffered  seriously  from  dumping.  The  loss  of  foreign  markets  is  the  difficulty.  We  have  our 
specialties  in  which  the  Germans  cannot  touch  us  :  they  have  also  theirs,  where  we  cannot  touch  them  ;  but, 
whereas  we  allow  them  to  send  their  specialties  here,  they  will  not  allow  us  to  send  ours  to  Germany  or  to 
Austria,  as  the  case  may  be.  Their  specialties  do  not  disturb  the  trade  to  any  material  extent  in  worsted 
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coatings,  but  when  you  come  to  dress  goods,  there  is  a  very  different  tale  to  be  told.      They  copy  our 
specialties  in  Germany  very  much. 

An  import  duty  would  not  make  any  difference  at  all  to  the  consumer.  Our  position  is  thin  :  We 
can  produce  more  cloth  than  the  homo  consumer  can  take  ;  we  have  to  export  large  quantities,  and  »n  long 
as  there  is  no  shortage,  the  competition  among  the  home  manufacturers  would  keep  the  prices  down. 
It  would  certainly  reduce  the  cost  if  we  could  run  full  time.  The  effect  of  a  preferential  tariff  would  bo 
increased  prosperity  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  would  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  population,  which  would 
improve  matters  in  course  of  time.  But,  supposing  the  neutral  markets  were  cut  off,  the  home  market 
and  the  Colonial  markets  alone  for  textiles  would  not  at  present  keep  us  going.  There  i*  m>  reason  why  the 
neutral  markets  should  be  cut  off.  but  the  effect  of  a  tariff  might  be  to  tend  In  rcdurr  our  rompriitive  power 
in  neutra!  markets.  Mv  point  is  this  :  Tariffs,  as  tariffs,  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  but  against 
that  there  is  the  opposite  tendency.  If  you  can  manage  to  keep  your  mills  going  full  time,  that  tends  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production,  but  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  whether  one  tendency  will  be  stronger 
than  the  other.  It  might  be  that  there  would  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  A 
reasonable  tariff  would  not  have  much  effect. 
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WITNESS  No.  41.  1711 

MR.    B.    NATHAN 

(Ferdinard  Heilborn  &  Co.,  Bradford;    Export  Merchants). 

Having  been  in  trade  since  1864,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  industry  has  been  more  injured  by  tariff   Foreign  Tariffs. 
legislation  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  than  our  worsted  and  woollen  industry. 

We  used  to  do  a  very  considerable  business  with  the  Continent ;    Germany,  France.  Austria  and  Italy,    From  Market 
being  our  largest  customers.     It  is  well  known  how  our  exports  to  Germany  were  interfered  with,  when   to  Market. 
that  country  introduced  a  high  specific  tariff,  entirely  barring  heavy  weight  low  class  goods,  which  formed 
a  very  considerable  item  of  our  exports  to  that  country.     Higher  class  worsted  and  woollen  goods  were  not 
affected  in  the  same  degree,  but  their  volume  is  a  comparatively  small  one. 

All  other  Continental  countries  followed  suit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  new  duties  on  the  majority 
of  the  goods,  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting,  almost  entirely  stopped  a  continuance  of  this 
trade. 

I  turned  my  special  attention  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  up  to  the  passing  of  the  McKinli-y 
Bill  an  immense  trade  was  done,  but  our  cousins  were  not  good-natured  enough  to  like  our  flourishing 
industries — a  Chinese  wall  was  built  to  keep  our  goods  out,  and  only  too  well  that  measure  attained  its 
object. 

Again  I  had  to  seek  other  outlets,  but  only  in  a  small  degree  has,  for  instance,  the  tradf  with  South   Argentine  Tariff. 
America  replaced  the  lost  turn-over — the  population  of  those  Republics  is  a  small  one  compared  with  that 
of   the  United  States.     The  levied  duties  are  high  and  classified  in  a  way  even  to  affect  the  quality  of  the 
articles  exported. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  tariff  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Worsted  goods  go  in  three  classes — pure 
wool,  goods  with  over  15  per  cent,  cotton,  and  goods  with  over  60  per  cent,  of  cotton — the  latter  are  the 
cheapest  category,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  cotton  goods  are  for  the  poorer  population.  But  look  at 
the  working  of  it.  Our  manufacturers  produced  worsted  and  woollen  articles  with  62  per  cent,  of  cotton, 
which  only  an  expert  can  distinguish  from  pure  wool.  These  goods  cannot,  however,  give  any  satisfaction 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  consequence  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  diminution  of  English-made  goods,  for,  by- 
adapting  ourselves  to  tariff  requirements,  the  quality  of  goods  has  suffered. 

In  Brazil  duties  require  a  certain  weight  per  square  metre — for  instance,  if  weighing  over  400  grammes   Brazil. 
the  cost  is  considerably  less  ;  fines  by  custom  house  of  very  considerable  amounts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

We,  in  England,  are  supposed  to  benefit  by  the  most-favoured-nation  clause.     Take,  for  instance,  the    Most-  Favoured 
commercial  treaties  between  Austria  and  Italy,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Germany  and  Russia.     We  should   Nation  Clause. 
come  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  and  ought  to  benefit  by  it,  but  we  do  so  only  to  a  very  small 
extent,  because  Germany  and  Austria  make  their  treaties  and  their  tariffs  according  to  their  own  require- 
ments.    A  tariff  is  required  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  make  its  own  treaties  according  to  the  requirements 
of  our  own  trade.     The  most -favoured -nation  principle  is  really  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  has  worked 
against  our  own  real  interests.     It  is  important  it  should  be  put  upon  a  fair  equitable  basis  ;   if  we  had  a  tariff 
we  could  offer  them  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  the  case  might  be — we  could  bargain  with  them. 
In  some  tariffs  there  are  very  curious  clauses.     Thus  in  France  if  silk  is  predominant  they  pay  150  franes 
if  cotton  is  predominant  300- francs  per  100  kilos.,  and  in  Italy  if  is  just  the  other  way  round.' 

Our  trade  with  Canada,  South  America,  Egypt  and  the  Far  East  has  considerably  increased.  Eastern  Trade,  &c. 

I  attribute   the  change   in   the  state  of  my   trade  almost   entirely   to  prohibitive  duties;    the  dress    Causes  pf  Change. 
goods  business  has,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  by  change  of  fashion.     1  am  much  interested  in  our  so-called 
woollen  districts— Huddersfield,  Batley.  Leeds.  \-e.     The  goods  produced  are  of  great  weight,  up  to  32  ounces 
dyed,  and  specific  duties  played  havoc  with  them. 
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A  great  deal  could  be  done  by  improved  organisation  to  develop  trade  in  the  Bradford  district.  We 
have  in  Bradford  the  Dyers'  Association,  which  dyes  all  our  goods.  Owing  to  trade  having  been  very  bad 
this  year  in  Bradford,  they  have  been  working  only  three,  or  even  two  days  a  week,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  I  could  get  travellers'  patterns  from  Roubaix,  where  they  work  full  time,  in  a  quarter  of  the  time 
that  I  could  in  Bradford,  and  it  is  a  great  detriment  to  our  trade  in,  say,  fancy  mohair  goods.  Fancy 
goods  are  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  every  season  we  bring  out  new  designs.  In  Germany  and 
France  the  manufacturer  goes  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  naturally  he  is  obliged  to  work  up  to  their 
requirements,  but  in  Bradford  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  by  the  merchants,  who  buy  their  goods  as  the 
pieces  come  from  the  loom.  They  get  them  finished  and  dyed  ;  in  fact,  they  might  be  called  semi-producers. 
The  dyers  run  short  time  because  they  have  no  work,  and  they  will  not  run  their  dye-houses  full  time  for 
the  sake  of  the  pattern  business  ;  but  it  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  fetch  orders  and  repeat  orders.  In 
Roubaix  and  all  over  Germany  a  great  many  manufacturers  dye  their  own  goods,  and.  naturally,  are  in  a 
better  position  to  deliver  order  patterns  quickly.  Mohairs  we  never  send  to  Germany  to  be  dyed ;  in  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  articles  we  still  sell  in  Germany,  because  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Bradford  trade.  Worsted 
poatings,  too,  are  never  sent  to  be  dyed  in  Germany,  though  we  dye  with  German  dyes. 

I  can  ship  goods  cheaper  from  Bradford  to  Paris  than  from  Bradford  to  London.  We  have  a  through 
rate  to  Paris  of  3.50  francs  per  100  kilos — 35  francs  per  ton — and  the  freight  to  London  is  32s.  Od.  per  ton, 
I  believe.  These  through  rates  benefit  us  in  the  export  trade,  and  we  have  through  rates  to  all  the 
Continental  countries.  They  do  a  certain  amount  of  business  between  Bradford  and  London  in  woollens, 
and  there  we  find  the  rates  heavy,  because  we  cannot  make  use  of  the  sea  at  all  on  account  of  delay.  The 
British  trader  is  under  no  disadvantage  as  compared  with  foreign  competitors  in  regard  to  neutral  markets. 
In  our  trade  the  goods  are  very  valuable,  and  the  railway  rates  are  not,  relatively,  very  important. 

The  woollen  and  worsted  trade  has  been  stimulated  by  the  Japanese  war,  to  which  we  are  to  some 
extent  indebted,  especially  in  certain  districts,  where  they  make  cloths  for  the  soldiers — khaki,  and  so  on. 
I  am  told  that  Russia  has  also  placed  orders  in  the  district,  especially  for  blankets. 

The  statistics  of  Bradford  exports  are  very  deceptive.  Since  the  mercerising  process  of  cotton  came 
into  use — it  was  in  the  first  place  a  patent  of  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association — an  enormous  quantity  of 
cotton  is  dyed  in  Bradford,  and  cottons  form  a  very  large  item  amongst  the  exports  from  Bradford,  and  they 
do  not  in  any  way  benefit  our  producers.  We  buy  the  cottons  in  Lancashire,  and  simply  get  them  dyed 
and  finished  in  Bradford,  but  they  go  out  as  Bradford  exports.  Between  £30,000  and  £40."000  of  black  and 
coloured  cotton  linings  go  out  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States  every  month.  These  mercerised  goods 
are  principally  silk  finish.  They  go  out  as  Bradford  goods,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Bradford  trade,  as  such.  The  same  applies  to  woollen  goods,  an  enormous  quantity  of  which, 
manufactured  in  Huddersfield,  Batley  and  Dewsbury,  are  brought  to  the  Bradford  warehouses,  and  go  out 
through  the  merchants'  books,  but  the  Bradford  workpeople  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

I  consider  our  system  of  raising  capital  is  sounder  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Very 
little  money  has  been  invested  lately  in  the  wool  and  woollen  industry,  and  no  new  mill  has  been  built  to 
my  knowledge  for  the  last  30  years.  I  lived  in  Dewsbury  from  1862  to  1866,  and  there  are  less  mills  going 
there  to-day  than  there  were  then.  Many  big  firms  have  had  to  give  up  business,  and  their  mills  have  been 
sold  up.  I  know  of  no  branch  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  which  is  really  expanding.  It  is  stationary 
or  retrograde.  Our  biggest  customers  were  the  United  States,  and  that  trade  has  been  knocked  off  altogether 
so  far  as  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  goes. 

I  have  known  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  went  to  foreign  countries  and  established  factories 
there  in  consequence  of  tariff  changes. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  partly  on  account  of  too  small  capital.  A 
good  many  went  over  to  Germany  when  the  duties  were  made  prohibitive  on  woollens,  but  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  not  one  has  been  successful.  Manufacturers  leaving  this  country  for  the  United  States  have 
in  some  cases  been  very  successful.  A  friend  of  mine  went  over.  He  was  not  a  rich  man.  He  lost  every  penny 
he  had  at  the  beginning,  and  he  only  began  to  make  money  when  he  had  nothing  left,  for  by  that  time  he  had 
got  used  to  their  ways.  With  regard  to  rents,  commissions,  and  salaries  and  so  on,  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  this  and  other  countries.  The  German  manufacturer  travels  a  great  deal  more  than  our  manufac- 
turer does,  because  he  reaches  everybody — the  wholesale  man  and  the  retail  man.  But  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  merchants'  expenses.  Warehouse  rents  and  general  business  expenses  are  not  heavier  here 
than  in  foreign  countries.  Salaries  are  not  lower  in  the  great  manufacturing  cities  in  Germany  Rents 
vary  very  much.  In  Berlin  they  are  very  high,  but  in  small  towns  very  low.  The  same  would  apply  here, 
so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  comparison. 

The  systems  of  checking  and  accounting  employed  abroad  are  certainly  not  better  than  they  are 
here.  We  are  quite  as  wide-awake  as  they  are. 

I  consider  that  amalgamations  of  large  concerns  kill  personal  enterprise  and  do  not  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  development  of  trade.  There  have  been  no  amalgamations  of  merchants'  businesses  in 
this  country,  only  of  manufacturers',  woolcombcrs'  and  so  on. 

I  think  our  system  of  commercial  travelling  is  superior,  and  for  one  very  good  reason.  If  a  manufac- 
turer more  closely  approached  the  consumer,  he  would  benefit  by  it,  because  he  would  put  everything  he  made 
before  him,  not  an  assortment  only,  and  get  nearer  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  whilst  in  the  Bradford 
trade  the  export  merchants  are  middlemen.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  English  manufacturer 
to  do  that,  as  the  expense  of  travelling  would  be  so  enormous,  for  one  export  merchant  may  carry  the 
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patterns  of,  say,  20  different  manufacturers  at  one  cost.  The  German  manufacturer  produces  his  own  goods 
— does  his  own  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing  and  delivers  the  finished  article.  We  buy  the 
bulk  of  our  goods  in  a  state  of  semi -preparedness,  whilst  the  German  and  French  manufacturer  almost 
invariably  produces  the  finished  article.  Therefore,  he  is  better  equipped  to  meet  the  consumer  than  the 
English  manufacturer  is.  In  England  there  is  the  profit  of  the  merchants,  because  they  cannot  work  for 
nothing.  The  German  manufacturer  has  certainly  a  more  limited  selection  to  offer.  In  our  trade  the 
financial  risks  of  the  English  manufacturer  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  merchant  has  to  carry  them. 
As  for  commercial  travellers,  I  do  not  employ  a  single  foreigner  in  my  business  ;  I  am  able  to  get  all  the 
linguists  I  require.  The  influx  of  Germans  has  certainly  greatly  diminished  in  Bradford.  I  believe  that  if  an 
Englishman  knows  a  little  Spanish  and  goes  to  Spain  to-day,  he  has  an  advantage.  They  like  to  buy  from 
a  man  who  speaks  only  in  a  broken  way,  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  they  can  get  an  advantage  out  of  him. 
Anyhow,  from  personal  experience,  I  say  emphatically  that  the  English  traveller  is  in  no  shape  or  form 
inferior  to  the  Continental  travellers.  In  Bradford,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  very  vastly  increased. 
We  get  boys  of  fifteen  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  even  Spanish.  They  have 
foreign  teachers  in  Bradford  and  also  in  Halifax  and  Huddersfield. 

We  must  get  a  tariff  which  will  do  away  with  the  empty  hands  which  we  now  have,  so  that  we  can    Effect  Of  Foreign 
make  treaties  of  our  own.     In  selling  our  goods  in  a  protected  country  such  as  Germany,  our  manufacturer   Tariff*. 
has  paid  part  of  the  duty,  just  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  pay  part  of  the  tariff  if  we  put  one  on.     For 
example,  under  the  Dingley  Bill,  and  before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  put  on,  the  worsted  coating  trade  was 
an  enormous  item.     Then  a  very  small    proportionate  duty  on  English  worsted   was  started,  and  it  went 
gradually  up,  but  as  it  did,  we  could  come  down  in  price.     Whether  the  tendency  of  the  raw  material  had    Who  pays  the 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I  cannot  bring  my  memory  to  recall,  but  we  could  meet  them  until  they  put   Duty? 
up   a   Chinese    wall    round    their    country,    and    then    we    had    to    stop.       I    send    the    same    goods    to 
Germany,   Italy,   France  and  other  countries.     Our   manufacturer  does  not  know  whether  he   is   selling 
for   home   or   export   trade.        It   may   be    objected    that   a    manufacturer   will    give    in   and  take  3s.  9d. 
instead  of  4s.,  in  order  not  to  lose  an  order,  but  that  is  a  mistaken  argument,  because  if  my  foreign  customer 
would  only  pay  3s.  9d.,  he  would  not  want  to  buy  exactly  the  cloth  which  the  manufacturer  offers  at  4s. 
If  I  could  not  get  that  particular  manufacturer's  cloth  at  3s.  9d.,  I  could  get  another's  at  the  same  price. 
Therefore,  if  the  first  manufacturer  chose  to  take  the  order,  he  might  in  that  case  pay  part  of  the  duty,  but 
the  other  one  would  not  be  doing  so,  because  he  would  be  selling  at  his  ordinary  price.      Take  the  South 
American  tariff.     A  manufacturer  offers  me  a  cloth  weighing  18  oz.,  which  means  about  370  grammes  per 
square   metre.       That   cloth  would    pay  a   far   higher   duty  than   if  it  weighed  400  grammes  per  square 
metre.     I  tell  the  manufacturer  that  I  must  have  it  19  or  20  oz.  per  yard,  in  order  to  pay  a  less  duty.      The 
manufacturer  gives  the  extra  weight  at  the  same  price,  which  enables  me  to  export  the  goods,  and  he  pays 
the  difference  in  the  tariff  in  that  case. 

If  we  imposed  a  small  duty,  the  foreign  manufacturer  would,  in  my  opinion,  pay  part  of  same. 

Conditions  of  fair  competition  would  be  no  duty  at  all  in  any  country.  But  that  would  lead  us  too 
far.  A  system  of  protective  duties,  say,  a  10  per  cent,  duty,  would  not  benefit  our  foreign  export  trade, 
except  by  enabling  us  to  make  our  own  tariffs,  instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of  other  nations.  I  support  it 
for  that  reason,  and  on  Imperial  grounds.  We  know  the  industries  which  we  have  to  protect,  and  a  tariff 
of  that  sort  would  enable  us  to  make  bargains  with  foreign  countries. 

Our  Canadian  trade  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  33  per  cent,  preference.     Extended  preferential    Preference. 
arrangements  with  the  Colonies  would  cause  a  great  increase  in  our  Colonial  trade,  and  I  would  support  a 
preferential  tariff  with  the  Colonies,  because  I  know  that  it  was  the  Zollverein  that  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  German  unity.     Common  commercial  interests  will  create  common  political  interests. 

A  moderate  duty  on  foreign  imports  into  this  country  would  not  raise  prices  at  all  to  the  British    Effect  of  a  Duty 
consumer,  and  it  would  certainly  benefit  the  British  workmen  by  giving  them  constant  employment,  and   on  prices, 
so  enabling  them  to  produce  cheaper,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  make  them  see  that.     Competition  in 
our  trade  is  always  keen  enough  to  keep  prices  right,  and  a  protective  tariff  would  encourace  further 
competition. 
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(Briu'ij-,  Neumann  &  Co.,  Bradford;    Woollen  Export  Merchants), 

We  do    a  little  business  with  the  Colonies  now,  because  the  difficulties  with  foreign  countries  have   char-,ie|.  o« 
compelled  us  to  find  other  outlets.     Until  a  few  years  ago  we  did  practically  nothing  with  any  country   j 
except  those  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  South  America,  the  United  States,  and  China  and  Japan.     The 
chief  foreign  countries  were  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France — also  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  German  trade,  which  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  for  many  years  (I  was  educated  in  germ>n  Trade. 
Germany,  and  have  many  connections  there)  has  certainly  declined  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  export  any  finished  articles  from  the  Bradford  district  to  Germany  to-day,  except  some  very 
few  high  class  goods,  where  the  tariff  makes  no  difference  whatever.  I  should  say  the  Bradford  trade  has 
decreased  more  than  seven-eighths  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  decrease  has  been  coincident  with  the 
increase  of  tariffs  in  Germany.  The  Germans  are  now  proposing  a  new  tariff,  which  will  make  it  still  more 
difficult  to  do  business  with  them. 
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The  total  exports  of  British  woollens  and  worsted  manufactures  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium — 
and,  of  course,  we  take  these  three  together— were  in  1870  £6,927,000  ;  in  1880  it  had  dropped  to  £2,695,000, 
and  in  18(12  to  £2. 238,000.  That  decrease  was  moat  decidedly  caused  by  the  tariffs  put  on.  In  the  same  way 
we  had  exports  to  France  of  £293,fMX>  :  we  increased  that  by  1870  to  £2,282,000,  and  by  1880  to  £3,165,000. 
Then  came  tin-  Kreneh  tariff  of  1882  and  the  increased  French  tariff  again  of  1892.  and  by  1900  the  trade  had 
dropped  to  £1,484,000,  and  it  is  now  £1,509,000.  That  large  reduction  again  was  certainly  in  consequence 
of  ili.'  tariff 

There  has  been  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  I  should  say  on  the  contrary  they  are 
infinitely  better  than  they  were  ;  and  that  the  stuff  which  we  produce  in  the  Bradford  district,  for  the  million 
largely,  is  quite  as  good  and  very  much  cheaper  than  they  can  produce  in  either  France  or  Germany.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  duties  we  should  be  doing  a  larger  business  in  each  of  those  countries  than  ever. 

Our  greatest  market  is  in  the  East.  Then  there  is  South  America,  and,  just  at  present  a  very  highly 
protected  market,  the  United  States  ;  but  that  we  know  is  very  transient  or  uncertain,  it  may  be  gone  in 
six  months  or  may  not  be  gone  for  six  years.  It  is  just  a  question  of  fashion.  The  trade  during  the  last 
years  has  been  very  good  owing  to  the  fashion  for  bright  lustre  material,  for  which  I  think  Bradford  is  the 
very  best  market.  They  cannot  make  it  as  well  themselves  in  America  ;  but  there  are  several  Bradford 
manufacturers  who  are  going  over  there  and  establishing  American  mills  of  their  own.  The  duty  in  America 
is  fully  100  per  cent. — sometimes  more.  Stuff  that  costs  one  shilling  in  Bradford  you  can  reckon  will 
cost  two  shillings.  There  is  a  little  to  be  done  with  Spain  ;  but  very  little  now.  The  duty  there  is  enormous. 
They  manufacture  largely  in  Catalonia.  Denmark  is  a  small  country,  but  there  used  to  be  a  very  nice  trade 
to  be  done  there,  the  duties  being  rather  low,  as  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  But  now  the  duties  there  arc 
almost  prohibitive,  and  the  trade  is  practically  nil ;  and  yet  that  country  is  entirely  dependent  upon  England. 
Our  trade  has  decidedly  decreased  every  year  in  all  the  protected  countries.  I  know  from  our  turn- 
over and  from  that  of  everybody  else  in  the  trade,  that  it  has  decreased  very  largely  indeed,  and  with  Germany 
more  than  with  almost  any  other  country.  With  France,  too,  it  has  decreased  very  largely.  With  Holland 
and  Belgium  there  has  not  been  so  much  difference,  because  there  the  duties  are  low.  The  German  competition 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  is  now  very  keen  in  textiles,  and  is  growing  yearly. 

My  opinion  certainly  is  that  the  very  moment  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark  think  that  we  seriously 
intend  to  put  on  a  tariff  they  will  materially  reduce  their  duties. 

The  total  net  profits  in  our  trade  have  diminished  very  considerably.  We  are  certainly  doing  a 
larger  turnover  than  we  ever  did.  We  must  make  it  increase  because  the  profits  are  very  much  smaller  ; 
but  with  the  highly  protected  countries,  we  are  doing  a  smaller  business. 

With  reference  to  Germany  and  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  I  might  add  the  United  States,  my 
opinion  is  that  when  any  duty  has  increased  we  have  had  to  pay  the  duty.  For  instance,  I  was  selling  a  certain 
class  of  goods  pretty  largely  to  Germany,  and  there  was  a  slight  alteration  in  the  tariff.  The  duty  was 
increased  by  IJd.  a  yard  ;  it  was  not  an  alteration  of  the  duty  generally,  but  it  was  a  little  modification  ;  it 
was  put  in  another  category.  The  man  I  was  selling  these  goods  to  immediately  said,  "  Unless  you  can 
take  the  same  price  as  before  I  shall  not  order  the  goods  ;  I  can  buy  them  in  Germany."  This  was  a  cloth 
at  about  2s.  8d.  a  yard  ;  and  I  took  IJd.  a  yard  off  it.  So  instead  of  having  a  good  profit,  which  I  had  on 
the  goods,  I  had  to  take  that  out  of  the  profit,  for  I  did  not  buy  it  any  cheaper.  Thus  it  is  certainly  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  pay.  The  Bradford  Observer  of  September  5th,  1902,  in  an  article  dealing  with  the  results 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  the  district,  said,  "  As  a  result  of  the  tariff  a  worsted  coating  merchanted  at  4s.  a 
yard  before  the  tariff  must  now  be  sold  for  3s.  4d.,  as  the  extra  duty  amounts  to  9d.  or  lOd.  a  yard.  The 
stuff  actually  costs  the  consumer  in  America  very  little  more  than  it  used  to  do,  but  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  maker  has  practically  vanished."  This  is  absolutely  true.  Certainly  a  good  deal  of  the  duty  was  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  German  manufacturer  has  a  very  great  pull,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  goods,  that 
is  dress  goods  for  the  million — stuff  at  a  reasonable  price.  He  has  his  own  market  to  himself  and  his  home 
competitors,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  import  either  from  Bradford  or  from  France,  or  from 
any  other  country  anything  in  the  class  of  goods  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  used.  He  can — I  say 
this  from  my  own  experience — go  to  a  large  house  dealing  in  those  articles,  and  get  a  big  season's  order  ; 
and  the  quantity  you  manufacture  of  that  class  of  goods  makes  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  cost 
price  of  producing  the  articles. 

I  was  asked  by  a  house  in  Germany  to  buy  for  them  at  a  certain  house  in  London  a  certain  quantity 
of  fancy  goods  at  a  certain  price,  and  they  would  pay  me  a  commission  for  doing  so.  It  was  a  favour  they 
asked  of  me  ;  they  were  people  I  was  doing  business  with  myself.  "  Certainly,  I  will."  I  went  to  this  house 
and  bought  a  certain  quantity  at  a  less  price  than  they  named.  Afterwards,  I  found  out  there  was  a  great 
commotion  in  the  German  market  because  these  were  goods  made  in  Germany,  consigned  to  the  largest  house 
in  Germany  at  a  certain  price.  The  maker  found,  when  he  had  got  the  quantity  which  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  German  market  at  the  time,  that  if  he  could  make  double  the  quantity,  he  could  reduce  the  price 
by  certainly  20  per  cent.,  because  they  are  made  of  different  coloured  yarns.  He  came  to  London  and 
confined  the  goods  to  a  large  house  here.  He  went  to  the  United  States  and  confined  them  there.  What  the 
goods  cost  him  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  having  made  this  quantity,  the  price 
sold  them  at  in  London  left  him  a  profit,  and  that  on  the  whole  he  made  more  profit  than  if  he  had  only 
sold  them  in  Germany.  Ho  certainly  sold  them  at  such  a  price  in  London  that  no  British  manufacturer 
could  have  competed  with  him  at  all.  Indeed,  these  things  that  I  bought  for  my  friend,  and  sent  over  to 
Herlin,  paid  the  duty  back  into  Germany,  which  would  be  something  like  3d.  a  yard,  and  the  price  was 
about  a  shilling,  and  were  still  able  to  under-sell  the  man  who  had  originally  confined  them.  They  had 
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and  the  carriage  back  to  Germany,  and  the  goods  being  imported  from  England,  they  had  to  pay  the  duty 

as  on  English  goods.     That  is  an  example  of  dumping,  which  can  be  performed  at  a  profit  to  the  dumper, 

even  although  the  dumped  goods  he  sold  below  the  cost  price  of  this  country,  and  below  the  cost  price  to 

the  manufacturer,  if  he  had  not  his  protected  market  and  was  not  allowed  to  come  into  our  market.     These 

were  fancy  goods. 

We,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  can  compete  successfully  with  any  German  maker  in  the  goods 
that  we  produce,  and  I  should  not  fear  their  competition  if  they  had  free  imports  as  we  have.  A 
manufacturer  has  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  expenses  which  never  vary ;  supposing  he  has  to  put  5s.  upon 
every  piece  of  cloth  that  he  produces  to  cover  those  fixed  expenses  with  his  normal  production  of,  say,  1,000 
pieces  a  week  ;  then  if  he  can  produce  2,000  pieces  a  week  instead  of  1,000,  his  fixed  expenses  drop  at  once  jaejure 
from  5s.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  therefore  he  can  sell  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  at  3s.  6d.  instead  of  5s.,  to 
cover  the  fixed  charges,  and  be  making  a  profit  of  Is.  Od.  a  piece.  This  is  specially  so  in  fancy  goods.  The 
manufacturer  can  buy  more  cheaply  because  he  can  buy  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fancy  and  coloured  yarns 
which  he  requires  in  manufacturing  the  fancy  articles. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  could  only  impose  a  tariff  on  the  highly  protected  nations,  we  should   Suggested   Duty. 
instantly  get  a  reduction  of  their  tariffs.     Personally,  I  should  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  a  tax  on 

German  goods  unless  they  reduce  their  duties,  because  I  only  sell  abroad.     On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  1727 

think  I  should  suffer  any  disadvantage.     They  cannot  very  well  increase  their  duties. 

A  great  quantity  of  stuff  is  exported  from  our  district,  and  especially  from  the  cotton  district,  to  the   "  Vexatious  " 
South  American  Republics.     They  have  a  lot  of  our  money  in  one  way  and  another,  and  we  import  from   Tariffs  in  South 
them  an  immense  quantity  of   grown  and  raw  material  of  various  kinds,  yet  they  have  a  nasty  habit  of   America. 
making  their  duties  vexatious.     They  will  put  on  a  duty  which  is  really  not  to  protect  their  own  industries, 
but  what  I  call  chicanery.     On  woollen  goods,  for  instance,  there  is  a  certain  duty.     Then  if  you  put  in  16 
per  cent,  of  cotton,  that  duty  is  slightly  reduced,  but  if  you  can  produce  an  article  with  over  60  per  cent, 
of  cotton,   it  is  very  materially  reduced  indeed.     Now  that  works   out   in   the   following   manner — that 
everybody  is  trying  to  produce  the  best  looking  article  with  about  62  per  cent,  of  cotton,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  gauge  exactly  to  two  or  three  per  cent,  how  much  cotton  or  wool  there  is  in  the  article.    If  you 
export  something,  which  has  only  59  per  cent,  cotton  and  declare  it  over  60  per  cent.,  you  are  liable  to  a  very 
big  fine,  and  no  explanation  you  can  give  will  suffice.     Now  if  representations  were  properly  made  to 
countries  like  this,  and  a  pressure  put  upon  them,  these  duties  at  all  events,  might  be  adjusted.      These 
countries  require  duties  certainly    for  income,  but  these  are  not  protective  duties,  but  vexatious  duties. 
Makers  try  in  every  way  possible  to   get  the  right  proportions,  but  they  can  only  get  something  near  the 
line,  and  then  a  fine  comes.     In  their  case  it  is  not  so  much  the  tariff  as  the  administration  of  the  tariff. 

In  the  Argentine,  they  are  dependent  largely  on  their  wool,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  to  their   The  Argentine  1728 

interests  to  import  more  woollen  than  cotton  goods,  for  they  do  not  produce  much  cotton,  but  the  experts  Tariff. 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  give  as  much  trouble  as  they  can  in  this  way.  They  must  have  experts  to  whom 
they  apply  to  see  what  the  proportion  of  cotton  and  wool  is,  and  those  experts  always  feel  that  they  must 
do  their  work  in  order  to  earn  their  salaries,  so  they  are  always  trying  to  make  trouble  by  casting  suspicion 
upon  goods,  which,  perhaps,  are  perfectly  right,  while  the  man  who  gives  the  information  gets  half  the  tine. 
I  have  had  experiences  where  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  has  certified  that  the  percentage  of  cotton 
was  so  much;  and  the  Argentine  Republic  say,  "  We  stick  to  our  chemical  experts,  and  you  have  to  pay  " ; 
and  we  have  had  to  pay. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  selling  Bradford  goods  on  the  Continent,  and  I  should  certainly  say   Technical 
that  superior  technical  instruction  on  the  Continent  told  heavily  against  Bradford  goods  up  to  ten  years    Education. 
ago,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  the  last  ten  years  Bradford  manufacturers  have  gone  ahead  quite 
as  much,  or  more,  than  any  foreign  nation. 
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The  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  our  trade  and  district  in  recent  years  lias  been  very    Employment  and 
bad,  the  factories  have  all  been    working   short   time.     The    rate   of   wages  is  about   the   same,  but  work-    Wages. 
people  have  not  had  anything  like  their  full  employment,  so  in  the  aggregate  they  have  been  earning  much 
less. 

The  change  in  the  state  of  trade  is  mainly  owing  to  unfair  foreign  competition,  this  year  three-quarters    Effect  Of  Foreign 
of  certain  classes  of  dress  goods  that  were  sold  in  this  country  were  made  in  France,  in  consequence  of  which    Competition. 
Bradford  has  been  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  the  mills  are  working  short  time  and  some  of  them  have 
had  to  be  closed.     The  dress  trade  is  our  into  whieh  the  question  of  fashion  enters  largely.  and  rny  vie",   is 
that  if  you  can  give  an  equally  good  article,  that  will  wear  as  well  at  the  same  price,  made  in  our  country, 
those  who  wisli  to  purchase  foreign  made  goods  for  the  sake  of  fashion  arc  the  people  who  ought  to  pay  any 
increase  of  price  occasioned  liv  duly.      If  you  go  back  for  2K  years  or  more,  it  has  been  a  continual  case  ot    Imports  from 
I'Yeneh  competition  in  this  country  in  dress  goods  and  you  can  buy  French-made  materials  cheaper  in  London    France. 
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than  you  can  in  France.  The  Bradford  manufacturer  has  his  homo  market  open  to  this  foreign  com- 
petition, whereas  the  French  manufacturer  has  his  own  market  tied  to  himself,  and  his  home-trade  covers 
his  standing  expenses,  and  therefore  he  can  afford,  not  to  sell  at  a  loss,  as  people  say,  but  at  a  rate  which 
pays  him  much  better  than  his  regular  trade,  and  still  he  can  sell  his  goods  much  lower  than  they  could  be 
made  for  if  he  had  to  cover  his  initial  expenses  with  that  trade.  Foreign  competition  takes  away  from  the 
continuity  of  business,  and  unless  you  have  that  continuity  you  cannot  improve  your  machinery.  &c. 

The  question  of  the  day  being  one  largely  of  output,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  country  having  practically 
a  monopoly  in  its  own  market,  where  its  standing  expenses  have  been  met,  is  placed  in  a  very  strong 
position  to  meet  competition  both  in  the  open  markets  and  in  the  Colonial  markets. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  trade  is  very  bad  in  France  and  Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  very 
bad  over  here,  that  is  the  time  when  these  foreign  countries  send  over  the  biggest  quantities.  They  come 
here  on  the  top  of  our  already  bad  market,  and  that  makes  it  a  disastrous  market.  When  things  are  better, 
and  they  are  supplying  themselves,  we  have  an  odd  year  of  good  trade  ;  but  before  that  good  year  we  have 
perhaps  three  or  four  bad  ones.  A  German  manufacturer  said  the  other  day  that  he  and  his  father  had  been 
manufacturing  for  over  70  years  and  that  they  had  never  had  a  single  year  without  making  a  profit  since  they 
commenced.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  find  such  a  thing  in  this  country. 

Development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  return  freight,  would  facilitate 
our  trade  undoubtedly.  For  example,  two  steamers  have  just  been  stopped  running  from  Manchester 
during  the  last  month  to  Australia,  because  they  could  not  get  return  freights.  I  consider  that  the 
expansion  of  British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which  might  be  induced  by  so  extended 
preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  such  difficulties  with  regard  to  return  freight.  If  we  take  their  corn 
and  other  raw  produce  it  would  overcome  these  difficulties. 

1  think  technical  and  commercial  training  conduces  to  better  workmanship  in  certain  specialised 
industries,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  help  the  ordinary  working-man  in  the  mill,  his  is  a  mechanical 
kind  of  work,  and  it  is  only  by  practice  in  that  work  that  he  becomes  competent,  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain 
and  that  is  that  no  improvement  in  education  will  enable  this  country  to  compete  successfully  in  protected 
markets  abroad,  nor  markets  at  home,  so  long  as,  they  are  open  to  the  dumping  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 

What  we  require  to  put  us  on  a  fair  level  to  compete  with  the  foreigners  in  our  home  market  is  similar 
treatment  to  that  they  accord  to  us.  The  actual  duty  which  it  would  be  wise  to  put  on  any  particular  class 
of  goods  depends  upon  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time  but  one  main  object  of  having  power  to  impose 
duties  would  be  to  lower  foreign  duties.  As  regards  the  Bradford  trade,  there  should  be  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
In  the  same  way  as  regards  linen  goods,  household  linen  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  we  buy  from  Belgium  and 
Germany  and  of  course  which  we  make  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  should  also  be  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  made-up  goods  like  mantles  &c.  which  we  buy  chiefly  from  Germany,  I  think,  undoubtedly 
that  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would  help  to  lessen  the  "  sweating  "  system,  especially  of  women,  in  this  country. 
It  would  give  work  to  every  mill  in  the  whole  of  the  Bradford  district  straight  away.  As  merchants,  the  wider 
our  radius  for  purchasing  is,  the  better  it  is  for  us,  because  we  are  able  sometimes  to  pick  up  outside  things 
which  are  not  so  well  known  and  therefore  make  a  bigger  profit  on  them  but  that  is  not  for  the  good  of 
our  own  working  people 

Such  a  duty  as  10  per  cent,  would  not  raise  the  price  to  the  working  population  ;  home  competition 
is  quite  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  artificial  rise,  and  the  general  public  would  gain  far  more  than  they 
might  lose  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  any  foreign  made  specialities,  by  the  effect  of  better  employment 
at  home,  upon  which  not  only  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes  but  the  dividends  of  our  railway  com- 
panies and  all  other  profit-earning  enterprises  depend.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  showing  how  small  the 
difference  between  English-made  goods  and  foreign-made  goods  sometimes  is,  and  yet  how  serious  the  results 
to  us.  Certain  cotton  cloths  made  in  Blackburn,  for  which  there  was  a  large  demand,  the  trade  was  tilled 
by  Germany  underselling  us  by  Jd.  per  yard.  The  pieces  were  82  yards,  and  each  piece  had  20  Ibs.  of  cotton 
in  it ;  the  average  price  of  cotton,  taking  three  years,  was  4d.  The  first  cost  of  the  raw  material  was,  therefore, 
6s.  lOd.  per  piece  ;  when  finished  it  cost  us  3d.  per  yard.  The  increase  between  the  cost  of  the  the  raw  material 
and  the  manufactured  article  is  made  up  of  wages,  carriage,  conl,  commission,  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  so  that  a  con- 
sumer gains  in  buying  a  piece  of  82  yards  made  in  Germany  lOJd.,  and  the  loss  to  this  country  was  12s.  llfd. 
I  think  the  consumer  gets  an  advantage  by  these  cheap  German  and  French  goods  being  dumped  here,  in 
price,  but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  actual  loss  in  money  consequent  upon  the  fact  that  at 
least  half  the  cost  of  a  manufactured  article  is  represented  bv  wages.  In  my  opinion  the  correct  duty  to  be 
put  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  is  one  which  would  prevent  any  of  them  being  sold  in  our  markets  at  a  rate 
which  could  not  afford  proper  wages  and  proper  interests,  &c.f  to  the  people  who  are  making  them  at  home. 


United  States 
Trade. 
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WOOLLEN    AND    \YOKSTED    MERCHANTS. 
We  are  in  the  export  and  home  trade,  and  export  worsted  goods,  dress  goods  and  woollen  fabrics. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bradford  trade,  especially  in  worsted  and -woollen  goods  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  decline  in  worsted  coatings  has  been  nearly  two  millions  since 
IS!t.">.  This  is  solely  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariff.  Our  exports  were  between  10  per  cent,  and  15  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  this  class  of  goods,  but  now  the  Americans  make  them  themselves,  and  I  fear  that  if  the 
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our  goods  are  of  finer  quality,  where  more  labour  is  put  in  ;    but  we  cannot  reach  the  figures  which  we 
formerly  did. 

Trade  with  Canada  lias  increased  since  we  had  a  preferential  duty.      We  have  competed  fairly  well    Canadian 
with  the  Americans  in  the  Canadian  market.     I  do  not  think  the  raising  of  the  minimum  duty  on  clothes    Preference. 
in  Canada  under  the  1904  tariff  will  make  any  difference  for  the  better  class  of  goods,  and  for  other  classes 
scarcely  any.     As  far  as  I  know,  the  preferential  duty  has  only  kept  some  articles  out.     Some  which  are 
made  in  Germany  are  not  produced  in  our  district,  and  therefore  the  German  goods  will  come,  notwithstanding 
the  preferential  tariff.     I  do  not,  however,  think  the  preference  that  we  have  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
exported  more  to  Canada  than  in  other  years,  but  the  lower  class  of  goods  being  in  fashion,  and  not  being 
produced  in  Canada  so  much,  we  have  been  enabled  to  export  more  of  that  class. 

As  the  turnover  has  diminished,  the  profits  are  not  so  large  as  they  used  to  be.     In  the  Bradford    Profit*. 
trade  we  have  to  work  with  a  certain  small  profit,  and  if  the  turnover  is  not  there,  the  profit  is  nearly  eaten 
up  by  expenses. 

The  semi-manufactured  goods  have  decidedly  increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  nearly  doubled,  except    Semi-Manufac- 
yarns,  which  are  about  stationary.     The  protective  tariff  in  the  United  States  certainly  caused  us  to  cease    tured  Exports. 
to  export  in  the  same  quantities.     Before  1880,  that  is  before  the  new  tariff  was  imposed,  there  used  to  be  a 
good  trade  done  with  Germany.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  falling  away,  and  in  certain  classes  of  goods,  it    German  Trade. 
is  nearly  nil  now.     We  have  been  able  to  export  some  mohair  goods  which  were  fashionable  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  better  class  of  goods  for  gentlemen,  the  fashion  of  which  is  always  taken  from  England.     As  we  set 
the  fashion,  the  duties  imposed  do  not  exclude  the  goods  in  any  way.     They  certainly  tried  to  copy  them,  but 
always  a  season  late,  which  gives  us  preference.     This  is  not  the  case  with  goods  where  price  is  not  an  object, 
as  they  are  for  wealthy  people,  who  will  pay  for  the  fashion. 

The  wages  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  lower,  and  the  hours  are  certainly  longer  in  some  countries.  German  Hours 
With  regard  to  Germany,  at  Cottbus,  where  woollen  goods  are  made,  the  hours  are  65  per  week,  and  the  and  Wages. 
unskilled  men  receive  from  12s.  a  week  upwards,  and  the  skilled  from  20s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Q0m,us 
60  hours  a  week,  and  the  wages  for  men  are  16s.  to  20s.  a  week,  and  for  women  the  same,  except  the 
weavers,  who  receive  about  20s.  to  24s.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  over  14  years  of  age  receive  from  10s.  to  Alx  'a  Chapelle. 
12s.  In  Greiz,  where  all  woollen  dress  fabrics  are  made,  the  hours  per  day  for  men  are  13,  for  females  11.  Greiz. 
The  mills  close  at  5.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  minimum  wages  of  the  men  are  13s.  a  week  ;  for  women, 
9s.  6d.  ;  for  youths,  6s.  9d.  ;  and  for  girls,  5s.  6d.  The  above  average  wages  vary  a  little  in  Gera  Glauchan, 
Mylan,  and  Netzschkau.  I  think  those  are  the  lowest  wages  in  Saxony.  In  Chemnitz  they  work  60  hours  Chemnitz. 
per  week,  and  the  men  receive  better  wages,  namely,  from  26s.  to  32s.  a  week  ;  that  is  something  like  ours. 
That  is  paid  for  best  weavers — weavers  of  plushes.  The  women  receive  from  16s.  to  24s.  a  week.  That  is 
as  good  as  ours,  if  not  better.  The  women  glove  makers,  and  hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturers  receive 
from  14s.  to  18s.  a  week,  and  women  in  spinning  mills  from  12s.  to  18s.  ;  youthful  hands  from  8s.  to  15s. 
There  is  an  industry  in  Chemnitz  which  Bradford  does  not  touch.  There  are  damask  makers,  gloves, 
stockings,  &c.  The  wages  I  have  given  are  fairly  typical  German  wages.  I  think  they  are  higher  than  in 
this  country  as  far  as  Chemnitz  is  concerned.  The  women's  wages  are  certainly  higher.  The  figures  I  have 
given  you  are  not  official,  but  from  a  man  who  has  been  resident  25  years  in  the  district.  In  Elberfeld  Elberfeld. 
the  hours  are  58  per  week,  three  and  a-half  less  than  with  us.  The  male  weavers  receive  from  20s.  to 
21s.  a  week,  and  the  females  16s.  per  week.  Heelers — youths — from  12s.  to  14s.  per  week,  dyers  27s. 
Skilled  colour  dyers  receive  27s.  per  week,  working  10  hours  a  day.  Black  dyers  on  an  average  21s.  per 
week.  These  figures  are  quite  as  good  as  ours.  The  necessities  of  life  of  these  labourers  are  a  little  cheaper 
than  here  ;  and  in  that  particular  district  the  workmen  may  be  better  off  than  ours.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  applies  in  Saxony.  I  imagine  that  the  German  workpeople  could  do  just  as  well  as  ours  in  the  textile 
industry,  but  there  are  certain  classes  of  work  in  which  they  could  beat  us,  and  others  in  which  they  could 
not  equal  us.  For  instance,  in  making  mohairs,  alpaca,  and  other  linings,  in  Elberfeld,  they  can  beat  anybody 
in  the  world,  but  in  plain  mohair  or  dress  goods  they  could  not  equal  us.  I  think,  generally,  their  ability 
to  compete  with  Bradford  is  mainly  due  to  longer  hours,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  some  particular  classes 
of  goods  and  in  dyeing  they  are  perhaps  rather  better  than  we  are.  They  used  to  make  light  weight 
cotton  warp  goods,  and  in  former  years  we  could  never  compete  with  them. 

With  regard  to  technical  and  commercial  training,  the  Continental  people  have  an  advantage  over  us.    Technical  1737 

The  better  training  tends  to  produce  superior  officials  and  workmen.     On  an  average  for  manual  work,  I  do    Training. 
not  think  the  German  workman  is  superior  to  the  Bradford  one,  but  if  it  comes  to  a  little  more  headwork 
he  is  superior.     In  Germany,  the  schools  are  better  attended,  and  the  men  have  a  better  oppportunity. 

In  our  district  we  are  not  behind  the  times  with  regard  to  commercial  travelling:  the  Consular  reports    Commercial 
are  frequently  exaggerated.     I  am  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  have  often  noticed  cases  of  this.     From    Travellers. 
our  district  and  from  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  travellers,  and  they  are  not  few  in  number,  who  go  to  foreign 
countries,  can  very  well  compete  with  the  Germans  or  French,  or  any  others. 

If  the  duties  in  foreign  countries  were  reduced,  some  Bradford  articles,  at  present  not  saleable,  could  be  Duties. 
exported,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  countries  have  gone  in  very  strongly  for  making  our  goods. 
For  instance,  in  Germany  they  make  goods  and  compote  witli  us  in  neutral  markets  with  similar  fabrics  which 
we  are  making,  but  there  are  certain  classes  which  are  brought  in  pretty  fair  quantities  to  this  country,  and  if 
duties  were  imposed,  we  might  exclude  them.  I  do  not  think  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  goods  are  concerned  that 
duties  imposed  upon  foreign  fabrics  would  be  beneficial  to  our  industry.  We  do  not  produce  articles  which 
in  quantities  are  imported  into  this  country.  That  is  particularly  on  account  of  not  spinning  the  yarns,  and 
not  being  able  with  imported  yarns  to  compete  favourably  with  them.  Our  industry  is  quite  by  itself,  and 
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we  have  to  educate  our  weavers  to  it.  If  there  was  capital  and  energy  this  might  as  well  be  achieved  in  Bradford 
as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  done.  1  do  not  think  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  these  goods  would  encourage  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  With  a  real  development  of  industry  we  should  not  require  any  duties  at  all.  If  you 
ask  a  man  to  put  his  capital  into  it  he  has  to  learn  first,  and  he  may  work  the  first  few  years  without  any 
profit.  Protected  countries  would  not  be  kept  out  at  present  by  10  or  15  per  cent.  A  higher  duty  might 
induce  people  to  invest  their  capital,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  the  goods  as  cheaply 
as  the  French  and  Germans.  Just  lately  there  have  been  three  foreign  countries  who  have  been  talking 
about  putting  up  their  duty — Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Holland.  I  thought  that  the  movement  in  this  country 
might  prevent  the  foreigners  from  trying  to  put  up  their  duties,  but  it  seems  that  it  has  not  had  that  effect. 
We  have  been  unable  to  send  the  goods  to  Portugal  because  they  have  a  duty  of  about  340  per  cent.  They 
have  increased  it  now  to  460  per  cent.,  but  that  will  not  make  any  difference  to  us  as  we  cannot  send  any- 
thing. The  Dutch  want  to  increase  their  duty  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  but  that  will  not  exclude 
many  goods.  I  should  certainly  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Government  full  power  to  retaliate  if  they  thought 
it  could  be  successfully  done. 

In  many  instances  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  British  made  goods  are  carried  cheaper 
over  the  German  railways  than  over  the  English.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  to  send  goods  from  Bradford 
to  Hamburg  and  from  there  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  preference  to  sending  them  direct  from  Liverpool;  it  was 
cheaper  to  re-ship  them  in  Hamburg. 
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WITNESS  No.  45. 

MR.    J.    H.    KAYE 

(Kaye  &  Stewart,  Bradford  Mills,  Huddersfield ;    Worsted  Manufacturers). 

The  business  in  which  I  am  actively  engaged  is  the  worsted  business,  as  distinguished  from  the 
woollen  business.  Huddersfield  is  a  town  of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Yorkshire 
woollen  industry.  I  believe  it  can  claim  to  be  the  paternal  home  ot  the  fancy  worsted  trade  of  the  world, 
for  I  understand  that  one  of  the  most  famous  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Huddersfield  carefully  preserves 
and  treasures  a  pattern  of  the  first  worsted  coating  ever  made.  During  the  last  40  or  50  years  the  fancy 
worsted  goods  produced  by  the  Huddersfield  looms  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Worsted  is  pure  wool,  but  a  woollen  yarn  is  not  a  worsted  yarn.  For  worsteds  you  require  wool  of  a  long 
staple  from  I  inch  to  2  inches  long,  and  it  is  made  into  a  yarn  by  an  entirely  different  set  of  machines  from 
those  used  for  cardings  and  spinning  woollen  yarns.  Australia  grows  wool  which  has  a  very  good  staple, 
and  yet  is  very  fine  and  silky.  -You  can  spin  worsted  yam  out  of  English  wool,  but  it  is  coarse,  and 
makes  a  cross-bred  or  very  coarse  yarn.  You  could  not  make  a  piece  of  fine  dress  coating  from  English 
wool.  Any  wool  that  you  intend  to  spin  into  worsted  must  first  be  combed,  so  as  to  get  every  fibre  perfectly 
straight.  These  combing  machines  were  developed  and  improved  by  Lord  Masham — (Mr.  Lister  as  he  was 
then) — and  there  are  also  other  principles  of  combing  machinery.  Any  staple  that  is  only  a  quarter  or 
half  an  inch  long  is  taken  out  and  is  used  for,  and  makes  a  perfectly  good,  woollen  yarn.  It  is  not  that  it  is 
bad  wool,  but  it  will  not  do  for  worsted.  Some  Huddersfield  manufacturers  spin  their  own  worsted  yarns ; 
others  buy  from  spinners  in  Bradford,  Halifax,  Elland,  and  the  Continent. 

Goods  made  from  worsted  yarns  have  largely  replaced  fine  grades  of  woollen  goods.  We  older  men 
remember  the  time  when  black  cloth  was  the  regulation  Sunday  wear,  and  also  for  men's  evening  dress.  Now, 
that  kind  of  cloth  has  been  entirely  superseded,  or  very  nearly  so,  by  worsted  goods  made  in  Huddersfield  and 
elsewhere.  These  worsted  goods  are  much  softer  and  smarter,  and  nicer  to  wear.  The  old  shiny  black  cloth 
was  known  as  superfine.  The  face  was  boiled  on  these  goods.  Now-a-days  the  cloth  generally  worn  for 
evening  dress  and  for  black  morning  coats  is  of  softer  dull  finished  cloth.  These  are  made  from  worsted  yarns. 
The  superfine  cloth  was  made  largely  in  the  West  of  England,  and  also  in  Huddersfield  by  three  or  four  very 
noted  makers  40  or  50  years  ago.  The  demand  for  superfine  cloth  has  gone  altogether ;  a  much  cheaper 
form  called  doeskin  is  worn  now  and  sold  in  the  cheaper  trades. 

Worsted  cloths  are  made  in  four  grades— namely,  fancy  worsted  trouserings;  worsted  suitings; 
worsted  black  dress  coatings  ;  and  fancy  vestings.  The  industry  producing  these  four  grades  of  fabrics  is 
termed  the  worsted  trade. 

There  are  two  branches  of  trade  in  Huddersfield;  one  the  worsted  trade,  and  the  other  the  cheap 
woollen  trade — goods  that  very  nearly  imitate  Scotch  tweeds.  They  are  made  from  rags,  old  stockings, 
old  underclothing,  and  so  on.  The  clothes  we  are  all  wearing  will  probably  find  their  way  to  Hudders- 
field at  some.future  time,  there  to  be  re-manufactured  into  cloth  for  the  clothing  trade,  whereby  our 
artisans  get  the  advantage  of  remarkably  cheap  and  sightly  clothing.  The  shoddj-  trade  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  very  long  time.  To  make  a  decent  yarn  the  pulp  made  from  the  rags  is  mixed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  cither  cotton  or  wool,  and  it  makes  a  remarkably  good  imitation  of  Scotch  tweeds. 

Effect  Of  Tariffs-  on  The     Huddersfield    trade    is    about    equally    divided     Iwtween     the    low    tweed     trade     and     the 

Huddersfield  worsted  trade.     The  tweed  trade  has  not  felt  the"  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  this  generation,  and  it  is  for 

Trade.  this  reason  that,  generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  of  Huddersfield  cheap  tweeds  are  not  very  much 

in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  British  fiscal  policy,  as  they  have  no  foreign  trade  to  lose.     With  the  exception 
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ot  the  English  Colonies,  Huddersfield  tweeds  are  not  now  exported — certainly  not  to  any  countries  where 
weight  is  the  basis  of  import  duty.     But  the  worsted  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  very  badly  hit 
short  timo  and  reduced  hours  of  labour  have  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  Dingley  Bill  was  introduced  in 
America,  which  was  Huddersfield's  largest  foreign  market.     They  make  remarkably  good  worsted  cloths  in 
America,  but  most  are  direct  imitations  of  Huddersfield  designs. 

In  Hudderefield,  there  are  about  4,234  looms  in  the  woi«ted  trade,  and  about  5,637  in  the  cheap  tweed  Number  of  Looms. 
trade  ;  but  in  value  and  in  wages  paid  to  workpeople,  1  should  think  one  is  nearly  equal  to  the  other,  because 
to  make  a  piece  of  fine  worsted  cloth,  employs  more  labour  than  to  make  a  cheap  tweed.  The  introduction 
of  worsted  coatings  did  not  come  about  in  consequence  of  the  strike  in  Bradford.  They  were  there  long 
brfoiv.  The  strike  of  Huddersfield  weavers  in  1883  caused  the  class  of  worsteds  formerly  made  in  Hudders- 
field to  drift  to  Bradford  weavers,  and  we  lost  much  of  our  trade  in  consequence. 

The  10,(X)0  looms  in  Huddersfield  employ  approximately  50,000  to  60,000  workpeople  in  the  woollen 
and  worsted  industry,  besides  businesses  such  as  machinery  makers,  &c.,  which  such  an  industry  as  the  cloth 
trade  naturally  creates. 
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Employment  for  the  6,000  woollen  and  tweed  looms  has  been  good  during  the  last  few  years,  for  in 
addition  to  a  good  demand  for  cheap  clothing  in  the  home  and  Colonial  trade,  these  looms  secured  large 
orders  from  the  British  Government  for  khaki  during  the  Boer  War,  and  at  the  present  moment  a  large 
quantity  of  cloth  for  Japan  is  being  made  in  Huddersfield  and  the  vicinity.  This  khaki  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cheap  tweeds,  but  pure  wool  of  medium  quality  is  usually  used.  They  smuggle  a  few  rags  and 
waste  into  khaki  no  doubt,  but  our  own  Government  is  very  exacting  in  its  tests.  But  whilst  the  position 
of  the  trade  for  our  woollen  looms  is  thus  fairly  satisfactory,  I  cannot  claim  the  same  for  the  4,000  worsted 
looms.  The  Dingley  tariff,  imposed  by  the  United  States  in  1897,  struck  a  blow  at  the  Huddersfield  worsted 
trade  from  which  it  is  still  suffering.  The  cheap  tweed  trade  which  had  no  American  trade  to  lose  has  been 
more  fortunate,  and  has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  the  workpeople  out  of  the  worsted  trade.  But  for  this  the 
Huddersfield  workers  would  have  been  in  a  very  deplorable  position.  The  cheap  trade  has  been  remarkably 
prosperous  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  home  consumption  that  they  are  doing 
so  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese  orders  they  are  now  working  upon,  and  the  Colonial  demand 
especially  from  Canada,  which  is  more  or  less  in  jeopardy  at  present. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  cheap  tweed  cloth  is  made  up  into  clothing  in  Huddersfield  or  Bradford,    clothing    Factories 
There  are  a  few  clothing  factories  in  Huddersfield,  but  the  two  principal  centres  are  Leeds  and  London,  though 
there  are  also  several  very  important  clothing  factories  in  Bristol,  and  in  other  large  towns.     In  fact,  wherever 
there  is  a  fair  supply  of  female  labour  these  factories  exist. 

The  West  Country  people  send  their  goods  to  Huddersfield  to  be  packed   for  America,  because  the    West  of  England 
trade  in   the   West  of   England   is   a    comparatively   small    one    now-a-days.      They   suffered  when   the   - 
worsted  cloth  came  in.     We,  Yorkshiremen,  are  really  the  culprits,  because  we  introduced  a  now  kind  of  cloth 
that   knocked    out    the  West    of  England  people.      They   manufacture    pinks  and   scarlets  for  hunting 
men  and  officers'  clothing. 

Also  as  regards  Scotch  tweeds.  An  American  merchant  comes  over  here  and  buys  a  quantity  of  goods. 
This  American  has  not  a  warehouse  in  this  country,  and  it  is  far  too  dangerous  to  ship  any  cloth 
to  America,  without  its  being  first  passed  in  this  country,  when  you  pay  an  import  duty  of  nearly 
100  per  cent.,  if  the  cloth  is  not  perfect  and  has  to  be  sold  as  a  job  or  damaged  piece.  It  can  happen  that  a 
damaged  piece  will  not  sell  for  the  price  of  the  import  duties.  Therefore  the  American  has  to  engage 
the  services  of  an  English  packer  to  whom  lie  pays  a  commission.  These  packers  are  located  principally 
in  Huddersfield.  The  goods  come  up  from  the  West  of  England  and  from  Scotland,  and  the  packer 
examines  them,  sees  that  they  are  perfect,  and  accepts  the  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  American,  so  that 
the  English  manufacturer  is  clear. 

The  export  trade  to  South  Africa  has  been  very  much  depressed  since  the  war,  through  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  goods  were  shipped  before  the  end  of  the  war  in  anticipation  of  a  boom  after  the  war  ceased, 
which  did  not  come  off.  Australia  has  been  almost  ruined  because  of  the  millions  of  sheep  they  lost  by  the 
drought.  Wool  is  very  different  from  cotton.  You  may  have  an  adverse  season,  and  the  next  season  get 
a  good  crop  of  cotton  ;  but  if  you  lose  sheep  it  is  a  question  of  years  before  they  can  be  replaced.  The 
staple  of  the  wool  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  sheep.  During  the  drought  you  could  see  by  the 
staple  if  the  animal  had  had  two  or  three  months  of  good  feeding  and  where  it  began  to  suffer. 

The  principal  improvement  has  been  really  not  in  the  machinery,  but  in  the  skill  employed  in  the 
blending  of  the  different  wastes.  It  consists  in  classifying  wastes  and  knowing  which  to  mix  together,  and 
how  much  cotton  or  how  much  wool  to  put  to  certain  classes  of  rags.  By  sorting  these  rags  in  their  colours 
they  are  able  to  get  tones  which  come  remarkably  near  the  real  Scotch  tweed. 

The  Huddersfield  exports  to  America,  as  officially  recorded  by  the  American  Consul  for  the  six  years 
previous  to  the  Dingley  tariff,  1892-97,  were  :— Woollens,  £896,469  ;  worsteds,  £1,947,157  ;  the  total  in  the 
six  years  Ix-ing  £2,834,~626.  In  the  six  years  following  the  Dingley  Bill,  from  1898  to  1903.  the  exports  to 
America  have  been  :  -Woollens,  £450,507;  worsteds,  £558.078;  a  total  of  £1,009,886.  The  exports  of 
woollens  and  worsted  combined  have  dropped  to  about  one-third  during  the  last  six  years  from  what  they 
were  during  the  six  years  before  the  tariff  was  imposed.  The  woollen  goods  exported  to  America  from 
Huddersfield  are  chiefly  Scotch  and  West  of  England  goods  sent  there  for  packing,  and  though  they  rank 
in  the  Consular  returns  as  Huddersfield  exports,  they  arc  not  goods  manufactured  in  Hudderefiold.  The 
worsted  export  separately  being  purely  Huddersfield  makes,  show  that  the  shrinkage  in  our  exports  to  America 
is  very  serious,  the  shipments  have  shrunk  from  £1,947,157  to  £559,073;  that  is,  they  are  now  "•>  per 
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cent,  less  than  they  were  in  the  six  years  before  1897,  and  the  shrinkage  still  goes  on,  for  up  to  the  end 
of  last  month  we  are  over  £25,000  behind  the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1903.  During 
the  nine  months  of  1903  shipments  were  £86,973,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1904,  £61,633.  I 
wish  to  explain  the  significance  of  these  figures.  One  million  pounds'  worth  of  average  priced  Huddersfield 
worsted  goods  means  employment  for  about  5,000  workpeople  for  one  whole  year.  Therefore,  the  worsted 
goods  bought  by  the  Americans  from  Huddersfield  during  the  six  years,  1892  to  1897,  found  employ- 
ment for  about  14,000  workpeople  for  one  whole  year,  and  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  six  years  since 
1898,  the  Americans  have  only  bought  sufficient  goods  to  employ  5,000  workers  for  one  year,  instead  of 
14,000.  If  account  were  also  taken  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  Huddersfield  goods,  which  were  annually 
shipped  by  London  and  Scotch  merchants,  I  consider  it  an  underestimate  to  claim  that  the  figures  shown 
ought  to  be  at  least  double  to  cover  the  Huddersfield  goods  exported  to  the  United  States,  from  London 
and  elsewhere. 

This  curtailment  of  markets  has  another  equally  disastrous  result.  The  loss  of  the  American  markets 
has  driven  Halifax,  Bradford  and  Leeds  makers  into  keener  competition  with  Huddersfield  for  the  remaining 
markets  left  to  us.  What  has  proved  true  of  our  American  trade  is  in  danger  of  being  repeated  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  which  country,  and  France,  are  the  two  largest  foreign  markets  we  have  left.  The  German 
duty  is  now  1  mark  35  per  kilo.,  that  is  equal  to  about  6d.  or  7d.  a  yard  on  a  16  oz.  cloth.  The  last  proposed 
increase,  I  am  informed,  is  to  be  about  4d.  a  yard.  The  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  also  lately 
had  notice  of  a  proposed  increase  in  the  Swiss  tariff,  which  will  hit  Huddersfield  very  hard,  and  a  like  notice 
of  an  increase  from  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Roumania,  all  this  year.  Bulgaria  also  has  given  notice  of  an 
increase  in  her  tariff  which  will  practically  shut  out  Huddersfield  cloths  from  that  market. 

The  long  credit  given  in  the  cloth  trade  is  a  serious  handicap  to  us.  First  of  all,  the  raw  material 
wool  is  sold  by  auction  in  London,  and  you  cannot  remove  it  without  paying  the  cash  down.  We  take  several 
months  to  make  it  into  cloth,  and  then  we  have  to  give  about  six  months'  credit,  while  our  customer,  the 
middleman,  in  retailing  it,  has  to  give  a  very  much  longer  credit. 

•  In  1902  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  amounted  to  £10,307,000,  and  the  goods  we  exported  to  those  countries  were  £3,747,000,  leaving  a 
balance  against  us  of  £6,560,000.  This  adverse  balance  means  employment  for  over  30,000  foreign  workmen 
for  a  whole  year.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  if  they  could  not  got  in  here  free,  they  would  have  to 
come  here  and  establish  factories,  and  thus  employ  British  labour.  We  must  find  employment  for  our 
own  people. 

America  does  not  yet  export  any  of  her  manufactures  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  but  with  the 
outrageous  tariff  by  which  her  manufacturers  are  protected,  who  can  prophesy  that  they  will  not  soon  invade 
this  country  ?  There  is  a  huge  syndicate  in  the  United  States,  called  the  American  Woollen  Company, 
controlling  60  per  cent,  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  mills  of  that  country.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  with 
the  thought  that  America  will  never  be  able  to  export  textiles,  for  she  is  exporting  large  quantities  of  cotton 
goods  to  Turkey  and  to  China  at  this  moment 

America,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  pirate  our  specialities  and  designs  and  copy  them  in  their 
own  factories.  We  are  unable  to  protect  ourselves  from  such  flagrant  injustice.  We  are  obliged  to  expose 
our  designs  nearly  12  months  before  the  goods  are  actually  worn,  and  immediately  the  designs  are  exposed 
these  foreign  manufacturers  obtain  the  designs  we  have  produced  at  enormous  cost,  and  forthwith  reproduce 
them  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  is  a  deliberate  policy  practised  year  after  year.  This  difficulty  could 
not  be  overcome  by  registering  our  designs  in  foreign  countries,  for  you  would  have  to  state  in  registering 
exactly  how  your  cloth  is  made.  The  effect  produced  by  a  cloth  having,  say,  120  threads  in  warp  and  120 
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for  weavers  to  weave  patterns.  This  sum  is  almost  entirely  saved  by  foreign  pirate*.  I  have  myself  seen 
goods  of  my  own  design  pirated  by  a  Spanish  firm  and  being  woven  in  a  mill  near  Barcelona.  I 'have  also 
seen  my  own  patterns  carried  round  to  American  merchants  by  American  manufacturers  and  orders  taken 
for  them. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  an  import  duty  on  German  or  French  cloth  would  hate  any  material 
on  either  Government.  I  would,  for  example,  tax  French  and  German  wines.  [  would  reduce  the 
consumption  of  champagne,  or  put  tariffs  on  those  articles  which  would  make  them  smart  most.  This  would 
compel  the  French  Government  to  come  to  us  and  bargain,  and  would  prevent  their  raising  their  tariffs  on 
cloth  higher.  I  want  the  whole  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  be  changed,  therefore  I  say  our  experts  must  decide 
what  class  of  imports  into  this  country  must  be  weighed  with  import  duties.  the  French,  German  and 
Austrian  goods  that  come  into  this  market  have  knocked  our  Bradford.  Leeds  and  Halifax  manufacturers 
who  have  come  on  to  my  trade,  and  have  thus  increased  the  competition  in  my  trade.  I  make  no  cloth  that 
competes  with  any  class  of  cloth  that  comes  into  this  country  from  the  Continent,  but  I  am  indirectly  affected 
very  much.  .t  would  help  me  if  a  duty  were  put  on  French  and  German  cloth,  but  if  the  Government,  in 
deciding  between  the  classes  of  manufactured  goods  imported  by  us,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cloth  must 
not  be  taxed,  then  I  shall  remain  content,  providing  such  other  manufactured  articles  are  taxed  as  will  provide 
more  employment  for  British  workmen.  We  must  tax  goods  that  will  provide  most  employment  for  our  own 
people,  and  this  will,  moreover,  raise  an  outcry  in  the  countries  where  these  goods  are  now  made,  and  the 
Governments  of  these  countries  will  thus  be  compelled  to  come  to  us.  and  negotiate  commercial  treaties  on  fair 
and  equitable  lines. 


In*, 
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M^rill  convince  foreign  countries  that  England  is  at  last  alive  to  her  tru-  Most-favoured- 

The  most-favourecl-nation  clause,  which  some  of  our  leading  politicians  applaud  »   Natlon  clauM. 

delusion  and  a  snare.  These   Effect  of 

The  price  of  cloth  made  in  any  worsted  mill  is  seriously -affected I  by  t  £  'lighting,  heating,   Continuous 

include  salaries  (as  distinct  from  wages),  interest  on  caPlta''.  ^Jl^0^^ Till  is  running  full  time  or  not.   Running  on  Cost 

patterns,  depreciation  and  repairs.     All  these  <*^™^v™^$u  '"!'.  yard  for  standing  expenses.   Of  Production. 

When  we  are  busy  all  the  year  round  we  can  make  J  i      i  ^  difference  is  a  most  serious   standing   Expenses. 

but  if  we  go  down  to  600,000  yards  per  year,  the  cost  per  «>es_U]          •    •  d  ^  af[ord  to  d 

matter.  .  A  German  or  French  manufacturer  who  can  keep  h,«  ml     «nm  g^  P  o  atlon   Local  T.XM. 


matter.     A  German  or  French  rnanu!  O»rocal  taxation  is  very  heavy. 

the  surplus  into  this  market  at  a  much  lower  figure.  al  ta» turn  »  v    y          y^ 

have  been  unfortunate  in  some  of  their  speculations,  and  c  ^  Duf|M 

The  most  usual  and  most  reliable  way  of  collecting  import  duties  is  by  weight     Value  dating, 

up  possibilities  of  all  kinds  ot  abuses,  and  most  duties  are  weight  duties      The  ^rma^  y  ^^  ^  ^ 

out  all  the  Yorkshire  cheap  tweeds  because  this  cheap  c      n  Cannot  oe  ma  ^^        dg  dowll 

tender.     The  average  weight  of  a  thick  Yorkshire  tweed  is  about 24  oz.  t .the  yw    ^   ^  ^^  «g    &  ^ 
to  12  oz.  per  yard,  but  look  at  the  difference  m  value.     A  piece •  «' cicin i        g      |  than  the  fine 

the  24  oz!  cheap  tweed  cloth  is  worth,  say,  2s.  a  yard  only,  b 

cloth.  ,   ..  .       .    canal  Rates. 

The  carriage  of  raw  wool  is  rather  expensive,  because  it  is  so  bulky.  ^ut ^^"^f ^ndo^and  North 
a   serious  matter.     I   know  we  have  suffered   m    the  que  mals  becau^  ^^   ^  Huddergfield 

Western    Railway   Company    was   sufficiently;  iore  especially  in  the  carriage  of  coals  from  the 

It  was  found  to  be  a  severe  competitor  with  the  railway   mo      ^^^  d     u  t  no6w.     That,  I  believe, 
colliery  districts  to  the  mills,  and  the  result  has  been  that  this  canal  u .alnwst  Oereii  t  {orm  Q{ 

_  rf  f  .1          'i ^^-.inn  nil  rttr^r  r.nfl  nnuntr\ .       vvuif-i  ^o-im^g^ 


has  been  the  policy  of  the  railway  companies  all  over  »v      •     nave  been  great  highways  of 

carriage  possible,  and  these  canals,  instead  of  being  now  d<      ict,  01  &nd  raw  matcrial. 

commerce.    It  must  be  a  matter  of  comprom.se.     My  idea  is  to  i »*  J^*  7nraw  material. 
Every  mill  uses,  I  suppose,  ten  times  more  weight  of  coal  than 
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MR.   F.   LEAROYD 

(Learoyd,  Bros.  &  Co,  Ltd.,  5,  Golden  Square,  W.,  and  Trafalgar  Mills,  Huddersfield 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers). 


States  where  the  tariff  is  now  practically  ^ -—  ^  United 

We  did  a  good  deal  of  trade  with  the  United  States  prior  to  the  high  tariff.     Owing ^to J;  le    ""^^  Trade_ 

*ii_j;..          norl      On  enual  terms  they  could  not  compete.     We  nave 


ade  through'trade  depression,  keen  competition  by  lo«   Fluctuations. 
,ign  trade  owing  to  higher  tariffs,  especially  in  the  I 

We  c  deal  of  trade  witn  me  unucu  States  prior  to  the  high  tariff.     O 

tr^de  ^^^^^^  ftW.?W.SSS5j5&  "5 

^Zdo  a  Httle  Canadian  trade,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  increasing  much,  though  the  preference  has   Canadian  Trad, 
certainly  helped  us  a  little,  and  is  likely  to  do  so.  Trade 

...  ,1 1    .,;,...      H-    rmnrll!    to   DAV6   ClOnC.         IN6W      « 

Generally. 
Profits. 

No  Dumping. 

t0  h09tiU'  tarlffS'  English  nianutacuirors  being  driven  .on   '"Crea"joj«"'« 

\s      We  have  been  shut  out  of  the  fore.gn   Competi 
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market,  and  others  have  been  forced  into  our  class,  and  therefore  made  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  conduct 
our  business  profitably.  Men  in  the  Bradford  district,  who  arc  making  worsted  coatings  for  the  United 
States,  when  they  find  themselves  shut  out,  try  to  come  into  the  Huddersfield  trade.  On  account  of  the 
hostile  tariffs  the  foreigners  are  making  their  own  goods  instead  of  getting  them  from  England,  and  dumping 
dress  goods  here,  which  creates  more  competition  in  our  particular  line  of  business. 

We  are  weavers,  and  more  especially  designers.  We  go  to  considerable  expense  in  new  designs,  and 
«r  find  these  new  designs  pirated  at  once,  directly  they  are  on  the  market,  sometimes  before  the  goods  are 
made,  especially  in  America.  This  is  because  they  have  not  the  originality.  They  obviously  find  it  cheaper 
too.  The  taste  of  the  Englishman  leads  all  other  countries  in  men's  wear. 

In  our  works  we  have  kept  our  workpeople  fairly  continuously  employed,  except  for  one  or  two  bad 
years,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  trade  has  been  brisk  or  prosperous,  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  shortage  of  employment  and  machinery  kept  standing.  We  ourselves  are  now  working  overtime 
on  special  orders  principally  for  the  home  and  Continental  markets.  As  to  the  working  of  overtime,  we  have' 
two  season  trades,  and  the  tendency  nowadays  is  for  the  merchants  to  send  their  orders  very  late  each  season, 
and  therefore  towards  the.  last  few  weeks  or  the  last  couple  of  months  in  each  season  there  is  a  rush.  It 
does  not  by  any  means  mean  that  the  trade  has  been  so  brisk,  which  the  ordinary  working  of  overtime 
conveys.  It  is  simply  through  a  sudden  pressure  of  business,  which  is  not  lasting. 

Our  trade  would  be  tremendously  injured  by  the  new  German  duties  if  they  came  into  operation. 
Germany  is  one  of  our  largest  markets.  We  have  brought  our  views  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  with  no  apparent  result. 

If  we  had  the  Continental  markets  open,  as  they  used  to  be,  it  would  of  course  tend  to  give  more  rtability 
to  our  business,  and  largely  do  away  with  the  irregularity  of  the  employment.  The  Continental  market 
has  not  been  closed  against  us  in  such  a  deliberate  manner  as  the  American,  but  they  are  gradually  closing  it. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  we  shall  lose  it.  The  tendency  is  all  in  that  direction.  We  cannot  look 
forward  to  any  new  or  increased  market  to  take  the  place  of  Germany.  It  will  mean  still  further  reduction 
of  labour.  Our  fixed  charges  are  so  large  that  short  time  increases  our  cost  enormously. 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in  wages  except  certain  re-adjustments  brought  about  by  technical 
changes  in  the  nature  of  work  or  labour-saving  machinery.  We  employ  about  the  same  proportion  of  women 
as  we  did — about  half  women  and  half  men.  We  should  have  a  great  difficulty  in  putting  more  women  in, 
the  trade  unions  would  not  allow  it.  The  total  net  earnings  of  our  workpeople  are  about  the  same  as  they 
were  in  bygone  years,  but  they  work  shorter  time,  and  get  more  per  hour  for  the  time  they  work. 

The  action  of  trade  unions  works  disadvantageously  to  our  trade  ;  it  does  not  help  the  workpeople 
in  the  long  run,  though  their  scale  of  wages  has  gone  up.  Their  action  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  wages  at  one 
general  level,  that  is,  to  put  one  manufacturer  on  the  same  footing  as  another,  in  the  same  class  of  goods  as 
regards  wages.  If  there  is  one  lower  than  another,  they  lift  him  up  to  the  highest.  They  restrict  output, 
by  refusing  to  allow  persons  to  work  two  looms.  They  ignore  the  improvement  that  there  has  been  in 
looms  and  in  machinery — the  mechanism  of  looms — and  because  it  was  the  system  20  or  30  years  ago  to  have 
one  man  one  loom,  or  one  woman  one  loom,  it  must  remain  so  to-day.  In  the  United  States  the  workman 
does  as  much  work  as  he  possibly  can,  and  wants  to  get  ahead.  Here  the  workman  is  not  allowed  to  earn 
more  than  a  certain  amount.  We  have  always  had  trade  unions  in  our  district,  but  they  are  stronger  than 
ever  they  were.  The  leaders  of  the  unions  consider  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  go  round, 
and  that  they  must  spread  it  about. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  worsted  yarn  spun  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  from  Australian  wool,  which 
is  now  used  in  England.  There  is  an  increasing  business  in  German  and  Belgian  mule  spun  yarns,  and  I  believe 
that  the  trade  in  other  foreign  yarns — Cheviot  yarns  and  so  forth — especially  compound  colours,  is  increasing 
very  largely  in  the  hosiery  trade. 

I  do  not  know  that  foreign  countries  have  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture  except 
in  the  matter  of  longer  hours  of  labour,  and  lower  wages.  The  machinery  in  our  district  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  Germany,  America  and  other  countries. 

There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  accounting  to  arrive  at  prime  cost,  &c. 

The  typical  example  of  foreign  tariffs  restricting  British  trade,  is  that  of  the  United  States,  who,  by 
successive  tariff  restrictions,  have  completely  destroyed  our  export  trade  to  that  country.  For  instance, 
the  freight  and  duty  on  a  yard  of  our  cloth  amounts  to  about  100  per  cent.,  or  the  full  price  of  the  cloth. 
'I'h  is  enables  American  manufacturers  to  secure  practically  their  whole  home  trade  ;  and  the  goods  which  are 
imported  are  bought  chiefly  with  the  object  of  being  copied  and  imitated  by  American  manufacturers. 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain  are  gradually  following  suit,  and  if  the  general  tendency 
of  increased  tariffs  continues,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  our  foreign  trade  to  be  entirely  crippled.  We 
have  had  no  experience  up  to  the  present  of  Americans  sending  their  goods  into  this  country,  but  their 
surplus  production  is  very  likely  to  be  dumped  into  this  country  in  competition  with  ours  in  the  future.  It 
would  be  most  disastrous.  It  is  the  last  few  per  cent,  that  breaks  the  market.  There  will  then  be  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  go  and  manufacture  either  in  America  or  Germany,  as  some  manufacturers  in  our  trade  have  done 
•  in  America.  Foreign  tariffs  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  secure  practically  the  whole  of  his  home  trade, 
and  leave  him  free  to  get  rid  of  his  surplus  products  either  in  England  or  in  any.  of  the  neutral  markets- 
the  Colonies.  That  is  a  great  advantage,  because  I  assume  under  these  conditions  he  can  work  his  mill  full  time, 
and  so  lower  his  whole  fixed  charges.  The  British  policy  of  free  imports  gives  him  every  possible  assistance. 


Witnesses. 


The  possibilities  of  expansion  of  trade  at  homo  and  abroad  are  enormous,  provided  tariff*  were  reduced.    Possibilities  of 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  Colonies  use  the  highest  class  of  goods.     They  use  mostly  cheap    Expaniion. 
goods,  which  do  not  interest  us.     Ours  is  rather  the  Bond  Street  style — the  class  of  goods  that  are  made  up 
by  the  fashionable  tailors. 

I  think  we  should  be  able  to  keep  our  prices  stationary  if  we  retaliated,  and  get  nearer  to  true  free  trade    Effect  Of  Duties 
than  we  ever  have  been  before.     So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  be  for   on  prjce, 
bargaining  only.     No  doubt  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  imports  would  make  our  trade  very  much  better  in  thin 
country,  by  lessening  our  home  competition.     We  should  have  more  trade,  but  the  competition  would  help 
to  keep  prices  stationary.     The  competition  is  so  keen,  and  we  have  such  a  big  producing  power,  that  prices 
would  not  go  up  against  the  public.     However,  our  class  of  goods  is  only  bought  by  those  who  can  well  afford 
to  pay.     The  masses  would  not  !><•  affected  in  the  least. 
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WITNESS  No.  47. 

ME.  ALFRED  SYKES 

(Joseph  Sykes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brockholes,  Huddersfield ;   Woollen  Manufacturers ;  Director  of 

three  Companies). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  woollen  industry  in  Huddersfield — one  is  a  very  fine  trade  ;  the  other,  a  very  Character  of 
large  trade  indeed,  is  in  making  cloth,  mostly  for  what  we  call  "  Sloppers,"  those  who  make  up  the  goods  Huddersfield 
into  garments.  These  two  trades  have  to  be  treated  very  differently,  because  one  is  light  and  expensive ;  Trade. 
the  other  is  heavy  and  cheap,  so  that  the  weights  duties  strike  one  very  heavily,  and  the  ad  valorem  duties 
strike  the  other  more  heavily.  The  lower  class  industry  was  a  large  one  with  the  Continent  of  Europe  until 
the  weight  duties  came  some  years  ago.  That  industry  with  America  was  also  killed  with  the  weight  duties. 
The  Dingley  Bill  had  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  industry  of  Huddersfield,  so  far  as  the  best  class  of  trade 
was  concerned.  The  other  had  already  been  knocked  out  by  McKinley.  So  far  as  my  own  firm  is  concerned, 
our  highest  turnover  direct  with  America  before  the  tariff  was  a  little  over  £25,000.  For  the  seven  years 
prior  to  the  Dingley  tariff  it  was  £17, 306  per  year  :  I  am  referring  to  the  direct  trade,  but  a  very  large  quantity 
of  our  goods  also  went  to  America  indirectly  through  the  merchants.  Another  firm,  in  which  I  am  a 
Director,  had  an  average  for  the  seven  years  of  £10,482,  and  another  had  an  average  of  £47,876  per  year. 
In  the  seven  years  following,  our  own  turnover  was  reduced  from  £17,306  to  £7,815,  and  last  year  was  down 
to  £4,130,  and  will,  I  think,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  extinguished.  The  trade  of  the  second  firm  was  reduced 
from  £10,482  to  £4,667  for  the  seven  years  since,  and  last  year  it  was  £1,428.  The  third  firm  had  their 
trade  reduced  from  £47,876  to  £20,142  during  the  seven  years  after  the  tariff.  This  last  firm  is  in  a  most 
unique  position  as  regards  America.  There  is  more  cloth  sold  in  America  in  their  name  than  they  could 
make  if  they  had  40  mills  of  the  same  size  as  they  have  to-day. 
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When  they  put  on  those  heavy  duties  in  the  McKinley  tariff,  they  sent  over  here  an  experienced 
man  at  a  heavy  salary — not  less  than  $20,000  a  year — to  get  all  the  designs  that  he  possibly  could, 
that  they  might  be  copied  into  American  cloths.  He  was  ordering  suite  from  every  West  End  tailor  that  he 
could  find.  He  only  bought  the  suits  so  as  to  get  the  patterns  from  the  tailor  ;  he  bought  ten  times  more  than 
he  could  ever  wear,  and  then  took  all  the  clippings  the  tailor  would  give  him. 

After  the  Dingley  tariff  came  into  operation,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  weight  duty  should   The  Case-making 
be  paid  upon  cases  ;   the  Courts  decided  that  it  should.     A  smart  American,  who  was  a  case  maker,  got  an   Trade. 
Act  passed  rapidly  through  their  Legislature  freeing  from  duty  all  the  American  made  cases.     That  man 
now  sends  over  to  this  country  cases  made  in  America,  any  size  that  you  like  to  order,  and  although  more 
money  is  paid  for  them,  yet  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  save,  for  they  get  in  duty  free.     The 
effect  on  case  makers  in   Huddersfield  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  years  since  I  saw  an  empty 
packing  case  in  the  streets  of  Huddersfield,  and  I  do  not  know  a  packing  case  maker.     I  am  informed  that 
there  used  to  be  20  men  engaged  in  case-making  some  years  ago,  and  that  the  industry  has  practically  gone 
out  of  existence. 

The  effect  of  these  duties  is  to  put  us  to  a  great  disadvantage,  losing  that  trade.     Our  production    insecurity  of 
is  lessened,  and  we  cannot  lessen  our  working  expenses  much  or  rapidly.     At  the  present  time  we  could  largely   capital. 
increase  our  own  works  with  advantage,  but  if  another  duty  were  put  on  trade  in  Germany,*  we  should  lose 
at  once  what  we  laid  out,  and  this  extra  duty  would  stop  us.     We  will  not  increase  our  production,  and  we 
will  not  increase  our  works.     It  stops  all  enterprise  ;   it  is  too  risky  to  put  fresh  capital  into  the  business. 

So  far  as  importations  are  concerned,  the  only  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  is  dumping.     If  they  will    Effect  Of 
send  goods,  made  legitimately,  we  do  not  mind  how  much  or  how  many,  but  they  send  goods  here,  not  to   Dumping 
compete  with  manufacturers" of  fine  worsteds,  like  myself  and  Mr.  Kaye,  because  they  cannot  make  them; 
but  they  send  goods  to  compete  with  inferior  makers,  who  then  have  to  try  to   copy  us.      So  that  we  do 
suffer  by  having  thrown  into  our  trade  English  firms  who  have  hitherto  been  engaged  on  lower  class  goods, 
and  the  markets  being  flooded  with  under-cost-price  goods  from  abroad.     These  men,  who  no  longer  find 

*  Feb.  fi,  1905.     This  has  been  done.     It  will  cost  us  about  8d.  a  yard  and  comes  into  operation 
about  January  next — not  later  than  July,  1906, 
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a  market  for  their  goods  abroad,  have  to  try  to  imitate  both  Mr.  Kaye  and  us,  and  that  does  come  to  us 
ultimately.  It  never  comes  by  direct  competition  from  the  foreigners,  for,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
not  one  yard  of  the  fine  cloth  goods  finds  its  way  into  this  country. 

Our  own  standing  expenses  have  run  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production,  even  including 
4  per  cent  on  capital.  Our  wages  are  about  25  per  cent.,  and  that  would  leave  about  65  per  cent,  for 
material.  The  exact  proportions  depend  entirely  upon  the  class  of  goods  we  are  making  at  the  moment. 
Working  on  high  class  botany  wools,  the  proportions  would  be  very  different  from  those  if  working  on  lower 
class  wools.  There  has  also  been  a  variation  in  less  than  nine  months  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  wool  itself. 

Taking  the  figures  as  I  first  stated  them  :  suppose  the  turnover  was  suddenly  stopped  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent,  the  gross  profit  on  the  whole  of  10  per  cent,  would,  mathematically,  be  7j  per  cent.,  but  in 
reality  there  would  be  no  profit  at  all  with  the  25  per  cent,  reduction.  If  we  had  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent.,  I  consider  that  we  should  be  losing  10  per  cent,  on  our  turnover.  Standing  expenses  cannot  be 
reduced,  and  there  are,  of  course,  a  very  great  number  of  matters  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  there  were  no  duties  abroad,  we  could  dump  our  production,  and  suppose  we  lost  2\  per  cent,  on  the  half 
of  our  production  that  we  dumped  abroad,  we  should  still  have  1\  per  cent,  left,  and  that  would  leave  us 
3J  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  instead  of  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  if  we  are  unable  to  dump.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  in  exactly  that  position.  If  their  demand  is  lessened,  they  send  their  stuff  here,  either  at  cost 
or  less,  and  having  a  certainty  of  their  own  market,  which  we  have  not,  they  can  keep  their  machinery  at 
full  tilt.  Then,  again,  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  we  get  orders  for  longer  lengths,  and  if  we  get  an  order 
for  two  or  four  pieces  of  cloth,  we  can  produce  those  at  greatly  reduced  rates  as  compared  with  what  wo 
can  produce,  say,  half  a  piece.  There  is  always,  in  making  pieces  of  cloth,  a  large  waste,  both  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  finish,  and  if  we  can  make  eight  times  the  length,  there  is  only  one  waste  at  the 
beginning  and  one  waste  at  the  end.  Further  than  that,  for  each  piece  in  our  trade,  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  work  to  put  in  in  the  way  of  warping,  healding,  slaying,  twisting,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  much  of  this 
is  saved  in  the  case  of  the  longer  lengths,  so  that  the  wider  the  circulation  of  our  articles  the  more  economically 
we  can  produce  them. 

In  both  Prance  and  Germany  they  have  put  a  duty  on  silk  which  prohibits  the  use  of  silk.  This  duty 
had  affected  our  exports  to  those  countries.  As  things  are,  we  are  compelled  to  issue  the  same  sets  of 
patterns  to  all  countries,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  make  goods  containing  silk  for  England  and  America, 
where  there  is  no  duty  on  it.  and  leave  it  out  for  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Further,  the  merchants  who  buy 
from  us  have  agents  in  every  country,  so  that  merchants  cannot  buy  a  piece  of  cloth,  50  yards  long,  with  a 
risk  of  being  able  to  sell  only  in  England  and  America  :  he  also  must  be  able  to  send  his  patterns  all 
over  the  world.  The  effect  is,  therefore,  to  lessen  our  chances  even  in  the  way  of  designs,  as  well  as 
in  quantity  of  production. 

In  the  fancy  trade  in  which  we  are  engaged,  where  we  spin  our  yarns  and  dye  our  wools,  we  can  only 
turnover  the  capital  required  once  a  year.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  money  sunk  in  material  of  every 
kind,  in  every  process,  as  in  the  wool,  then  in  the  different  kinds  of  yarns,  then  in  the  piece,  in  the  credit,  and 
in  outstanding  accounts  ;  and  if  trade  is  very  much  lessened,  the  capital,  as  a  rule,  has  to  be  kept  up.  A 
manufacturer  engaged  in  all  the  processes,  who  wishes  to  do  his  duty  to  his  customers  by  keeping  all  his 
cloths  uniform,  cannot  very  well  turnover  the  actual  capital  required  more  than  once  a  year,  so  that  in  that 
way  lessened  production  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  am  certain  that  if  Germany  placed  an  extra  duty  on 
it  would  affect  our  trade  very  seriously. 

Foreign  yarns  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  they  are  generally  yarns  upon  which  a  large 
amount  of  labour  has  to  be  expended— the  exceedingly  fine  counts  of  yarn.  We  use  foreign-made  yarns 
in  the  very  fine  counts,  where  the  labour  is  great,  because  dearer  labour  and  shorter  hours  make  the  "cost ; 
importation  of  that  kind  of  yarn  is  increasing. 

If  the  effect  of  a  tariff  on  goods,  which  came  into  competition  with  those  made  in  this  country,  were 
to  increase  the  production  in  the  home  market  by  25  per  cent.,  or  enable  me  to  dispose  of  an  extra  25  per  cent, 
in  foreign  countries,  I  should  be  able  to  sell  as  cheaply,  and  make  a  larger  profit  than  we  do  otherwise.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  advance  of  wages  would  not  cause  us  to  have  to  charge  more  for  the  cloths. 

I  am  concerned  in  one  of  the  Companies — not  in  this  trade— which  has  bought  a  mill  in  America 
and  is  commencing  business  in  America  now,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  duties  are  so  high  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  them  ;  and  the  whole  manufacture  of  that  company  will  be  done  in  America,  whilst 
in  this  country  the  same  business  will  be  carried  on  for  England,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Continent  01  Europe. 
But  an  American  mill  is  purchased,  is  furnished  with  machinery,  and  is  now  commencing  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Now  that  work  would  every  bit  have  been  done  in  this  country  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
protective  tariff.  I  have  been  told  by  very  eminent  manufacturers  in  our  trade  that  if  they  had  to  start 
business  they  would  never  dream  of  starting  here  ;  they  would  go  to  America.  The  tendency  now  is  to  drive 
the  capital  and  works  abroad. 

You  will  have  had  the  figures  showing  the  decline  of  Huddersfield  trade  with  America.  During 
the  last  21  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  wages  for  weaving  in  the  Huddersfield  district.  Suppose 
that  we  had  had  a  free  hand,  and  could  have  made  what  we  desired  to  make,  I  cannot  imagine  that  wages 
would  have  been  stationary.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  us  in  Huddersfield,  you  know,  that  during  the  last 
decade  we  have  not  increased  in  population  ;  but  have  gone  down.  Even  the  Come  Valley,  where  the  low 
class  goods  are  made,  did  not  increase  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  the  increase  qf  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  was  a  slight  increase,  but  only  a  small  one,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  strides  that  they  have  made 
in  supplying  the  Colonial  markets,  because  since  the  Canadian  tariff  arrangement,  the  Colne  Valley  trade 
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has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  I  should  think  that  the  Colne  Valley'must  supply  nearly  a.l  the  poods 
that  are  now  consumed  in  Canada.  The  population  is  now  increasing  by  reason  of  these  Colonial  demands, 
and  I  hope  next  census  to  see,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  Colonial  tariff,  the  Colne  Valley  going  ahead  as 
well  as  every  other  port  of  the  country. 

1  do  not  desire  any  tariff  on  woollen  goods  of  other  countries,  but  I  do  desire  a  move  to  prevent  other   Outlet. 
countries  from  dumping  their  goods  here.     If  they  will  leave  us  free  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the  woollen  trade 
It  is  only  when  aided  by  their  own  tariff  they  send  us  goods  here,  that  we  suffer  —  in  our  trade  —  we  suffer 
indirectly.    T  have  always  felt  that  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  passed  resolutions  unanimously 
calling  on  the  Government  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  any  increase  of  tariff  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, we  have  been  absolutely  impotent,  and  have  smiled  at  our  own  credulity  in  passing  these  resolutions 
from  time  to  time.     What  is  required  is  to  be  able  to  say  to  foreign  governments,  "  If  you  increase  your    Power  Of 
duties,  or  even  if  you  do  not  reduce  your  duties,  we  will  put  a  duty  on  wine  or  something  else."     That   Negotiation. 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  their  tariffs,  and  ultimately  would  extinguish  them,  so  that  we  might 
have  universal  free  trade.     I  think  if  there  is  any  power  behind  the  threat,  it  would  have  some  effect.     I 
believe  that  even  the  bringing  of  this  matter  before  the  country  has  had  the  effect  of  deferring  the  German 
tariff.     My  ideal  is  that  we  should  get  free  trade,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  free  trade,  with  all  our  Colonies.   Free  Trade 
Perhaps,  the  very  best  thing   that  will  arise  for  the  present  out  of  this  agitation,  is  that  we  can  all  talk  within  the 
freely  about  this  matter,  and  we  could  not  do  that  before.     Free  trade  is  a  thing  to  aim  at,  but  a  tariff   Empire. 
may  be  necessary  meantime,  just  as  you  have  an  army  and  navy  as  the  surest  ground  for  peace. 
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WITNESS   No.   48. 

MR.    ROBERT   NELSON 
(Nelson  &  Woolger,  Huddersfield  ;  Wool  and  Worsted  Merchants). 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  American  trade  during  the  last  40  years.     During  that  period  the   American  Trade. 
amount  of  the  exports  from  Huddersfield  in  textiles  has  varied  very  considerably,  partly  owing  to  the  state 
of  trade  generally  in  the  United  States,  but  more  particularly  owing  to  the  alteration  from  time  to  time  in 
the  tariffs. 

In  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  which  was  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  amount  of  goods  shipped    Effect  of  American 
to  the  United  States  was  £973,000,  whereas,  in  1904,  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and    Tariffs. 
44  cents  per  ft.,  the  amount  was  £262,000,  and  of  this  total  only  £85,000  was  textiles,  the  balance  being  made  1768 

up  by  shipments  of  wool,  £62,000  ;  chemicals,  thread,  &c.  "Up  to  1890,  the  tariff  for  several  years  was 
35  per  cent,  and  30  cents  per  ft.,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  strides  the  American  manufacturers  have  made 
during  the  past  15  years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  a  fair  trade  under  such  a 
tariff  as  this. 

Our  exports  are  chiefly  fine  goods,  made  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  while  the  consumer  has  to    Exports  of 
pay  the  duty  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  imported  goods,  the  American  manufacturers  and  workpeople    pjne  Goods. 
really  reap  the  benefit  of  the  high  tariff,  as  they  now  make  the  goods  that  were  formerly  imported  from 
England;  and  the  public  pay  the  high  duty  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods  used.     It  is  impossible  for 
the  manufacturers  here  to  reduce  their  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compete  favourably  with  the  protected 
American  goods.     The  only  trade  that  is  possible  under  present  conditions  is  in  novelties  and  specialities. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  home  maker,  the  foreign  producer  copies  the  novelties  as  soon  as  they  arrive  hi  the    Piracy  of  Patterns. 
country,  and  this  robs  our  trade  of  any  repeat  orders  that  are  placed  by  the  importer. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  packing  cases,  unless  made  of    Duty  on  Cases. 
American  shooks,  which  are   admitted  free,  but  every  invoice  has  to  be  accompanied  by  a  special  declaration 
giving  particulars  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  the  wood  arrived  in,  the  quantity  of  cases  made  out  of  each 
consignment,  &r.     By  this  means  they  not  only  find  a  market  for  their  wood  but  also  for  the  labour,  as  the 
shooks  are  sent  over  in  lengths  ready  to  be  made  up  into  cases. 

High  tariffs  have  been  the  ruin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  Huddersfield  export  trade.     In   1864,  when  I    Effect  upon  1769 

first  came  to  Huddersfield,  there  were  some  15  or  16  exports    merchants,  all  doing  a  large  trade,  the  one  I    Huddersfield. 
was  connected  with  shipping  an  average  of    £300,000  to  £100,000  a  year  to  America  alone.     All  these 
merchants,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  have  either  gone  out  of  business,  failed,  or  transferred  their 
business  elsewhere,  and  only  two  or  three  new  concerns  have  taken  their  places. 

No  doubt  trade  has  been  extended  in  other  markets,  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  South    other  Market}, 
America  and  India.     It  is  easy  to  advise  those  who  are  driven  out  of  a  good  trade  by  high  tariffs  to  find  new 
markets,  but  it  is  very  difficult  advice  to  follow.     The  trade  with  South  America  is  improving,  and  provided 
political  difficulties  do  not  arise,  and  the  duties,  which  at  present  are  purely  for  revenue  purposes,  are  not 
advanced,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  trade  being  developed. 

I  do  not  consider  that  we  are  under  any  special  disadvantage  with  regard  to  freights.  Freights. 

With  regard  to  commercial  travellers,  I  consider  an  Englishman  makes  the  best  all-round  traveller.    Commercial 
The  great  drawback  is  that  so  few  Englishmen  are  conversant  with  foreign  languages.     You  can  get  Travelling. 
foreigners  speaking  four  or  five  languages  for  less  money  than  you  pay  an  Englishman,  but  they  are  not  as 
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WITNESS   No.  49. 

MR.   THOMAS  HIRST 
(C.  &  J.  Hirst  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Longwood  Huddersfield;  Woollen  Manufacturers). 
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larger  proportion  of  our  business  than  usual  is  in  the  home  trade      The  ri 
suffenng,  but  that  is  doing  better  now  because  of  Japanese  orders,  whicft 

with 


to'     We 
was  finished,  but  the  market  seems  to  have  been  over  s 


one  time  a  good  trade 


' 


horn,  nmrkM 


'"8 


'  "•*  ••  "»«  '•• 

"mlled  to  ""  Colo"i«l  ™<i 


'™ 


have 


get  the  advance  on  the  cloth  as  qyasou  have  to  paygi 

f°    t 


have  b,en  for  fournve       ns 


Witnesses. 
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trade  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Huddersfield  trade,  and  there  is  the  trade  in  fancy  tweeds  whi 
known   as   the   Come  Valley  trade,  and  is  done  in  the  district  in  the  west  of  Huddersfield.     Our  a 
is  purely  a  matter  of  fashion. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  case,  particularly  of  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  arc  suitable    WafM> 
to  a  number  of  automatic  machines  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  wages  of   men  have  shown  a  tende 
perhaps,  if  anything,  the  other  way.     About  two-thirds  of  our  workpeople  are  females  and  boys 
a  tendency  to  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  young  girls,  from  15  to  18,  in  the  woollen  trade      We  have  about 
230  women  weavers,  and  we  expect  them  to  earn  £1  a  week  on  the  average  when  fully  employed. 

In  new  machinery  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  girl  or  a  woman  can  attend  to  a  new  loom  where  it   Women  Weaveri. 
required  a  man  to  attend  to  the  old-fashioned  loom  ;   it  is  more  automatic  and  lighter  running,  ai 
fitted  for  doing  its  work.     The  men  weavers  are  paid  15  per  cent    more  than  the  women  weavers  mo 
district  for  the  same  work.     I  am  asked  if  I  had  a  choice  and  could  have  plenty  of  men  at  15  per  cent    more 
wages,  would  I  take  them  in  preference  to  the  women.     No  ;  personally  I  should  take  the  w«^butth»t 
is  not  the  opinion  of  all  manufacturers.     In  many  cases  a  young  girl  16  years  of  age,  if  she  is  intelligent, 
can  earn  in  weaving  quite  as  much  as  a  strong  able-bodied  man  in  the  prime  < 

There  has  been  a  big  falling-off  in  the  imports  of  wool  from  Australia  on  account  of  the  drought.    Raw  Material. 
That  is  reviving  now.     French  and  German  rags  and  shoddy  are  largely  imported  mto  this  country.     We  our- 
selves use  mostly  the  home  rags.     No  doubt  the  development  of  Empire-grown  raw  matenaU  thus  secunng  a 
valuable  return'freight,  would  tend  to  facilitate  our  trade  with  the  outlying  parts 

We  often  have  yam  submitted  by  agents  of  foreign  spinners,  but   though  in  some  cases  we  could  Imported  Yarns. 
perhaps  buy  it  as  well  as  we  could  make  it,  we  have  never  found  that  we  can  buy  better  or  cheaper 
we  can  spin  ourselves. 

I  believe  we  have  nearly  as  much  to  pay  to  put  our  goods  into  London  as  the  Germans  pay  to  send   Railway  Ratet. 
their  goods  from  Germany.     We  pay  43s.  4d.  per  ton  from  Huddersfield  to  London,  and  i 
expensive. 

We  have  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  competition  in  costume  cloths.    In  m?ny,cffapsrepsj'e™.^  peYltllo'n  in°Brltish 

are    bought     because    they    are    different  ;      people    want  variety,    and   naturally  different    associations   ^ 
get  different  patterns,  and  they  do  a  certain   amount   of   trade  which  competes  with  our  fancy  tweeds  ,n 
that  way. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Germans  to  send  over,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  season,  all  surplus  manu- 
factured mantles  and  anything  that  has  stuck  or  gone  out  of  fashion.     They  send  it  over  here  out  o 
way  ;  and  they  have  the  benefit  of  two  markets,  one  protected  and  one  free,  that  they  need  not  spoil  i 
own  market  by  clearing  their  surplus  stock. 
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The  rates  are  always  going  up.     The  district  our  mills  are  in,  Longwood  used  to  have  very  low  rates 
We  joined  the  Corporation  of  Huddeisfield,  and  they  have  gone  up  to  over  8s.  in  the  pound.     The  cost  of  b 
rates  is  about  2J  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  apart  from  raw  material. 


Local  Rates. 


Rating  of 
Machinery. 


In  rating  the  value  of  machinery  is  not  included  in  getting  at  the  rateable  value      There  is  an 
attempt  to  do  it  in  Leeds,  I  suppose,  but  not  in  Huddersfield.     In  a  trade  such  as  ours  the  rates  are  heavy, 
because  it  requires  a  very  large  area  of  buildings  to  turn  over  a  reasonable  amount  of  trade 
our  buildings  and  machinery  is  nearly  equal  to  our  annual  turnover,  so  that  we  have  a  large  fl 
the  rates  by  measurement  press  heavily  on  the  trade. 

The  cost  of  production,  apart  from  raw  materials,  is  from  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.     We  have,  of 
course,  standing  expenses,  which  go  on  all  the  time  whether  you  are  running  four  days  or  six  days  a  we( 
or  overtime,  and  it  amounts  to  this-if  we  cannot  keep  fully  going  we  probably  lose  money.     We  have 
generally  managed  to  keep  well  going,  but  some  of  our  competitors  have  not.    A  cloth  may  b 
fabour,  ff  it  is  made  of  a^very  low  material.     Taking  the  whole  output  of  our  fact  one  ".  *^  were,  *°r 
1903,  30  per  cent,  of  turnover,  and  materials  were  35  per  cent,  of  turnover     We  make  hundreds  oi 
of  tweeds?  there  is  a  very  large  variety.     Different  patterns  and  designs  have  a  different  cost  attach 
them.     The  average  weight  of  our  goods  per  yard  is  about  18  ounces. 
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Technical 
Education. 

Consular  Service. 


Some  of  our  foremen  go  to  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College  at  night,  I  have  had  a  considerable 
technical  training  myself  at  the  Yorkshire  College.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  in  technical  training 
except  for  manufacturers  and  managers  ;  it  does  no  good  for  a  man  who  is  an  ordinary  spac 

T     think    Consuls  should    give  more  assistance  to     manufacturers     than  our  Consuls    give   to  us 
We    never    have    anything  brought  before  our  notice    as    to  what    is    wanted,  or  things  that    re  sh, 
make  or  do  differently.     I   believe   the  Germans  do  more  in  that  line  than  the  English,  but  i 
depend  on  the  merchants.     We  do  not  have  agents  in  foreign  countries  to  follow  the  fluctuations  c 
in  those  foreign  countries,  but  merchants  have. 

The  principal  country  in  which  we  have  felt  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  is  the  United  States^     The    Effect  of  Foreign 
Wilson  tariff,  1891  to  1894,  was  based  on  an  ad  valorem  principle  ;   and  with  any  reasonable  tariff  on  th.      Tariff*. 
principle  we  can  do  business  with  the  States  ;     but  when  they  put  on  the  specific  duty  we  are  knocked 
entirefy.     We  made  recently  three  pieces  of  a  cloth  for  the  United  States      It  was  2s  «d.  a  yard  and  21    UK 
to  the  yard.     The  tariff  on  that  made  the  2s.  6d.  cloth  imported  into  the  United  States  cost  6s.  ;   s 


Mr.  Hirst. 
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Foreign  Tariffs 
and  Efficiency  of 
Protection. 
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Duties  Suggested. 


Effect  of  Duties 
upon  Prices. 


Specific  Duties. 


cheap  cloths  specific  duties  are  practically  prohibitive.  During  the  Wilson  tariff  one  United  States 
customer  could  take  one-third  of  our  whole  production,  but  it  has  since  run  down  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
what  we  were  doing — practically  nothing. 

It  is  a  very  important  point  in  a  trade  like  ours  to  note  how  far  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  economy 
of  production  by  securing  the  home  market  from  foreign  competition,  and  having  at  the  same  time 
a  large  market  in  addition,  where  they  can  come  and  trade  on  as  favourable  conditions  practically 
as  in  their  own  market.  If  we  had  similar  advantages  we  could  make  goods  considerably  cheaper 
than  we  do  now.  On  the  same  styles  (which  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  getting  out)  we  could  either 
do  double  the  trade  on  the  same  patterns,  or  we  could  do  the  same  trade  on  half  the  patterns  ;  in 
which  case  we  could  produce  the  goods  cheaper,  because  the  larger  variety  of  goods  you  have  to  make  to  do 
a  certain  turnover  the  more  expensive  the  cost  of  production.  And  I  believe  we  could  afford  to  pay  more 
wages.  The  fact  of  having  a  much  larger  market  than  we  have  gives  the  German  manufacturer  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  British  manufacturer.  We  provide  him  with  the  market  he  requires  for  his  surplus 
production. 

It  is  nothing  but  reasonable  that  goods  that  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  are  placed  here  in  shops 
ready  for  sale,  should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  this  country's  administration,  at  the  very  least  an  equal 
amount  to  what  they  would  have  contributed  had  they  been  manufactured  in  this  country.  I  suggest  a  rate 
of  duty  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  and  the  cost  of  manufacture — that  is,  from  5  to  15  per  cent. 

I  think  if  we  put  even  a  heavy  duty  on  German  woollens  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  consumer, 
or  on  the  price  of  articles  at  home,  because  to  a  great  extent  the  goods  we  get  from  Germany  are  bought 
because  they  are  a  little  different  in  character  and  design  and  effect  from  what  we  produce  here  ; 
and  if  there  was  even  a  more  substantial  duty  than  I  suggest,  the  effect  would  rather  be  to  induce 
buyers  to  buy  the  particular  styles  which  are  made  here  instead  of  the  woollens  which  are  made  in  Germany  ; 
and  there  is  sufficient  competition  amongst  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  prevent  even  a  high  tariff  on 
German  woollens  raising  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  We  should  be  induced  to  turn  our  attention  to  making 
the  class  of  tweeds  usually  imported,  knowing  we  had  an  advantage  over  the  German  manufacturer,  and 
therefore  trade  would  be  extended. 

The  basis  of  the  duties  should  be  specific.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  medium  and  cheap  qualities. 
A  specific  duty  on  German  woollens  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  better  quality  of  German  woollens 
to  be  imported,  whereas  an  ad  valorem  would  weigh  lightly  on  cheap  goods.  The  equivalent  of  15  per  cent. 
would  be  on  our  cloths  about  3d.  per  Ib.  That  method  would  be  much  less  open  to  cheating. 
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WITNESS  No.  50. 


MR.   EDWARD    FISHER 


(Fisher  &  Co.,  Huddersfiekl,  with  branches  in  Montreal,  New  York,  and  London  ;    Woollen  and 

Worsted  Cloth  Merchants). 
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Fluctuations. 


Canadian 
Preference. 


Effect  on 

Canadian  Woollen 
Industry. 


Profits. 


The  home  trade  is  bad,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  very  much  decreased.  We  do  a 
fair  Colonial  trade. 

The  trade  to  Canada,  I  should  say  from  the  Huddersfield  district,  has  been  double  what  it  was  three 
or  four  years  ago.  The  increase  is  owing  partly  to  the  general  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  country,  and 
largely  to  the  preference  which  has  stopped  a  good  many  German  goods  coming  into  the  country,  and  has 
also  made  it  difficult  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  English  manufacturers 
with  the  reduced  tariff.  The  Canadian  woollen  people  do  not  like  the  preference  very  much.  I  am 
peculiarly  situated.  I  am  a  manufacturer  in  Canada  really,  and  the  preference  has  done  the  Canadian 
manufacturing  industry  harm.  I  think  the  Canadians  have  already  given  a  preference  as  much  as  they  can 
afford  as  far  as  the  woollen  trade  is  concerned,  unless  they  are  going  to  ruin  their  own  people.  The  pre- 
ferential feeling  is,  I  think,  general  in  all  political  parties  in  Canada,  but  if  we  do  not  give  them  a  preference, 
I  should  think  they  will  go  back  from  the  present  33i  per  cent.  I  have  lived  in  Canada  a  ereat  many  years 
of  my  life. 

As  far  as  Huddersfield  is  concerned,  I  should  say  the  profits  have  decreased,  and  the  merchants  in 
Huddersfield  are  much  fewer  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  and  those  fewer  merchants  do  not  do  as  much 
trade  as  the  larger  number  did  before. 


Decline  of  ^e  change  in  the  state  of  the  export  trade  is  undoubtedly  due  to  foreign  tariffs  largely.     Our  export 

American  Trade.        from  Huddersfield  to  our  New  York  Branch  has  decreased  very  largely,  and  Huddersfield  trade  generally 
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with  America  was  four  times  as  much  20  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day, 
at  Huddersfield  are  as  follows  ; — 


The  figures  of  the  United  States  Consul 


Witnesses. 


Gross  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  Consular  district  of  Huddersrield  to  the  United  States  during 
the  years  ending  : — 

£ 
078,080 

621,191 
652,621 
306,370 
298,030 
293,707 
251,413 
301,853 
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1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


1892 
1893 
1894 


£ 

712,453 
559,861. 
718,778 

19,422 
734,427 
763,840 
825,735 
622,246 
694,616 
543,669 
443,401 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
Up  to  Sept.  30. 


243,805 
186,312 
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In  our  warehouse  in  New  York  we  deal  in  American  manufactures  as  well  as  importations  from  this  country. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  do  that  to  keep  the  doors  open. 

A  good  number  of  English  manufacturers  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  set  up  factories  there,    English  Capital 
and  some  of  them  have  done  very  well.     I  should  think  the  most  successful  American  woollen  manufacturers   for  America. 
are  from  the  Huddersfield  district,     A  manufacturer  named  Sykes,  who  went  from  Huddersfield,  died  worth 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  heavy  duties,  particularly  the  weight  duty,  have  stopped  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  from   German  and 
going  to  the  United  States  and  continental  countries,  and  instead  of  our  sending  goods  largely  to  Germany   Austrian  Trade 
and  Austria,  as  we  did  25  years  ago,  they  now  supply  us  with  enormous  quantities  of  these  goods  made  up 
into  garments,  and  eventually  we  lose  the  price  of    the  labour    both    for  manufacturing  the  cloth  and  the 
making  up  into  garments.     Our  higher  class  goods  they  still  take.     Of  course,  they  have  been  gradually 
increasing  their  duties,  which  must  eventually  make  the  market  smaller.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  in  what 
is  called  the  heavy  woollen  district  in  Yorkshire,  that  in  my  younger  days  as  a  merchant,  half  of  the 
Dewsbury  and  Batley  district  was  run  for  the  German  and  French  markets  for  cheap  woollens,  and  that  has   French   Trade. 
entirely  ceased  because  of  the  weight  duty  of  so  much  per  lb.,  which  has  killed  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  they 
are  sending  back  in  large  quantities  German  made  goods  manufactured  into  garments. 

I  should  think,  as  far  as  countries  like  Germany  are  concerned,  Berlin  is  the  great  centre,   if   they   Duties. 
were  simply  put  on  an  equal  basis,  that  is,  if  our  tariff  was  made  the  same  as  theirs,  then  we  could  be  all  right. 
I  think  that  would  be  enough  protection.     Theirs  is  a  weight  duty.     It  is  much  safer  to  put  on  the  duty  by 
weight.     With  the  weight  duty,  they  know  what  they  are  collecting,  and  if  we  put  the  same  duty  as  they 

impose  on  us  in  Germany,  I  think  our  manufacturers  would  retain  our  home  trade.     The  simplest  form  would  1784 

be  to  levy  a  small  uniform  weight  duty  on  all  manufactured  woollens,  say,  5d.  or  6d.  per  pound  ;   this  is  less 
than  the  Germans  put  against  our  goods. 

I  feel  sure  this  would  be  quite  enough  to  stop  the  importation  of  German  woollens  and  give  the  trade    Effect  Of  Duties. 
to  our  own  manufacturers  and  seamstresses,  or  makers-up  of  clothing,  and  no  class  would  suffer.     A  duty, 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  foreign  countries,  would  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  people  in  this  country 
in  intrinsic  value,  because  I  think  our  stuff  is  more  honest  than  the  German  stuff. 

For  maintaining  and  increasing  the  export  of  high  class  woollens,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  give   Technical 
foremen  of  designers  the  very  best  technical  instruction  possible.     In  our  particular  class,  fine  goods  for   Education. 
men's  wear — the  English  are  well  ahead  of  any  other  nation  in  designing,  colouring  and  cloth  making,  and  the 
trade  I  do  not  think  could  be  increased  only  by  persuading  or  forcing  other  nations  to  reduce  their  tariffs. 


WITNESS  No.  51. 

THE  LATE  MK.  J.  C.  BROADBENT  * 
(Thomas  CreHswell  &  Co.,  Hudderstield  ;  Woollen  Merchants). 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  textile  trade  for  about  30  years,  chiefly  in  export.  The  two  markets  I 
propose  to  give  evidence  upon  are  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  markets.  The  special  goods  I  deal 
in  are  woollen  and  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  and  for  mantle  cloths. 

The  Canadians  buy  large  quantities  of  these  goods  from  England  in  two  ways.     The  wholesale  trade    Canadian  Trade. 
that  I  do  is  chiefly  confined  to  low  and  medium  goods,   but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fine  trade  in  Canada 
is  done  in  short  lengths  from  houses  in  London,  Glasgow  and  Huddersfield.     The  Canadian  trade  is  at  the 
present  moment  good,  but  the  reduction  of  preference  that  is  now  in  force  (under  the  1904  tariff)  will  affect 
the  tweeds  made  in  Huddersfield,  and  enable  the  Canadian  makers  to  make  some  of  the  goods  British  merchants 
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*  The  late  Mr.  I'.roadbent  took  tin-  .greatest  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  :nul   the   Gmmii.ssion   much 
a]i)>reeiatiKl  tlie  services  lie  rendered  to  the  inquiry  and  regretted  his.  untimely  death. 


Mr.  Broadbent. 
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Effect  of 
Preference. 
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Consequences  of 
Delay. 


United  States 
Trade. 


Superiority  cf 

Huddersfield 

Makers. 


Loss  of 
Population. 

Piracy  of 
Patterns. 
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English  Factories 
Erected  in  U.S.A. 


Increased  Tariffs 
Threatened. 


Woollen  Industry 
in  Canada. 


and  manufacturers  arc  selling  there.  I  shall  lose,  on  a  low  estimate,  at  least  £6,000  or  £7,01  ill  worth  of  goods 
which  aiv  s|>ccially  made  in  Huddorsticld.  as  it  will  enable  pood*  in  be  made  in  Canada  that  are  now  made  in 
Yorkshire.  1  will  give  an  example  of  what  preference  did  for  my  trade.  In  the  two  years  before  preference, 
and  the  two  years  after  preference,  we  increased  40  per  cent.  The  principal  part  of  this  increase,  however,  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  preference  lowered  the  tariff  as  against  the  Canadian  makers,  and  enabled  our  makers 
to  compete  more  successfully  with  them,  and  a  further  portion  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  enabled  to  replace  certain  goods  made  in  Germany  and  France  with  goods  made  in  England.  That 
was  a  distinct  preference  as  against  the  foreign  maker,  not  against  the  Canadian  ;  but  a  great  bulk  of  the 
advantage  we  got  was  as  against  the  Canadian  home  maker.  I  do  a  very  large  trade  with  Canada,  and  I 
know  there  is  a  considerable  agitation  now  to  raise  the  tariff  again,  and  unless  we  can  have  some  bargain 
with  them,  they  will  undoubtedly  increase  their  duties,  which  would  mean  a  large  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  goods  we  are  shipping.  I  also  ship  dress  goods  and  Italian  cloth  from  Bradford,  and  my  figures,  as 
regards  the  increase,  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  from  Huddersfield. 

Judging  from  recent  events,  1  am  not  only  afraid  of  the  preference  being  taken  away  as  regards 
woollen  goods,  but  I  am  also  afraid  that  the  Canadian  general  duty  will  be  increased,  unless  we  come  to 
some  agreement  with  them.  If  we  make  a  reasonable  advance  to  them,  the  manufacturing  interests  would 
be  kept  in  check  by  the  lumber,  the  corn,  the  cotton,  and  the  mining  interests  in  Canada.  Two  years 
ago,  when  Canada  first  talked  about  a  preferential  corn  duty,  it  would  have  been  welcome  there  ;  we  could 
have  made  our  own  terms.  But  now,  the  longer  we  delay,  the  more  difficult  it  will  become. 

Before  the  Dingley  tariff  was  passed,  I  was  buying  large  quantities  of  heavy  woollens  for  the  United 
States  trade.  In  principle,  they  adopted  the  same  policy  that  has  been  adopted  on  the  Continent,  though 
so  long  ago  that  we  have  forgotten  it.  They  adopted  heavy  specific  duties.  That  absolutely  killed  my 
trade  ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  send  a  traveller  or  a  pattern  out  afterwards.  I  was  doing  £100,000  a  year  in  those 
heavy  goods.  We  are  told  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  loss  of  trade,  but  that  trade  was  absolutely  stopped 
by  a  heavy  tariff,  and  no  amount  of  technical  skill  or  anything,  can  get  over  that  tariff. 

As  a  merchant,  knowing  the  makes  both  of  the  Continent  and  the  West  of  England,  I  assert  most 
strongly,  that  as  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  the  Huddersfield  makers  are  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  They 
have  good  workpeople  and  a  magnificent  supply  of  water,  and  water  that  is  well  adapted  for  scouring  and 
finishing  cloth.  The  trade  is  almost  hereditary  in  Huddersfield.  It  goes  from  father  to  son ;  they  seem 
to  have  special  knowledge  which  almost  descends.  Some  persons  endeavour  to  trace  shortness  of  trade 
to  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  I  say  that  our  manufacturers  and  workpeople  are  the  cleverest  in  woollen 
and  worsted  manufacturing  in  the  world.  They  have  gradually  lost  a  great  proportion  of  the  Continental 
and  the  United  States  trade  through  tariffs,  and  through  nothing  else.  As  a  consequence,  the  town  is  less 
in  population,  and  instead  of  the  normal  increase  we  might  expect,  less  hands  are  employed  in  the  woollen 
trade  than  15  years  ago. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  that  we  suffer  from  especially  is,  that  foreign  countries  give  sample  orders, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  their  high  tariff,  imitate  the  goods  in  bulk.  As  an  example,  last  year  I  sent  out  a 
new  line  of  goods  that  was  being  made  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  and  got  them  introduced  in  America  in 
the  proper  hands.  I  was  assured  there  would  be  a  large  trade  in  those  goods  this  year,  and  I  made  prepara- 
tions. My  informants  were  absolutely  right.  There  is  a  very  large  trade  in  these  goods,  but  the  goods 
are  being  made  in  America,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  it,  as  they  have  over  100  per  cent,  to  protect  them, 
and  they  are  made  by  Huddersfield  men  there.  I  can  see  no  means  of  preventing  our  patterns  being  pirated 
by  foreign  countries,  except  by  inducing  those  coxmtries  to  lower  their  tariff.  If  the  American  tariff  were 
reduced  from  100  to  50  per  cent.  I  think  we  could  still  sell  many  goods.  Of  course,,  we  pirate  each  other 
for  that  matter.  If  a  thing  is  made  in  Huddersfield  and  another  man  competes  with  him  he  has  not  100 
or  120  per  cent,  to  work  on.  Huddersfield  sfits  the  fashion  for  the  fine  worsted  suitings  and  trouserings,  and 
often  in  the  overcoating  trade,  too.  They  copy  these  fine  textures  at  short  notice  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  by  getting  samples.  They  are  not  as  good,  but  the  fact  remains,  that  these  fine  goods  arr 
imitated  in  slightly  inferior  quality  and  sold  to  the  million,  which  spoils  the  trade  in  the  fine  arHclr-s. 

British  manufacturers  have  gone  out  to  the  United  States  in  the  past,  and  workmen,  too ;  factories 
have  been  erected  with  English  capital."  They  become  Yankees,  and  employ  Yankees.  One  of  the  worst 
results  is  the  stagnation  of  enterprise  in  the  West  Riding.  People  fear  to  engage  in  undertakings  which 
may  be  rendered  of  little  value  owing  to  further  changes  of  tariff. 

Belgium  threatens  an  increase  ;  Germany  has  an  increase  pending  :  Switzerland  talks  of  an  increase, 
and  there  is  the  prospect  of  further  duties,  which  is  very  strong  in  the  minds  of  people  who  do  understand 
the  Canadian  trade.  There  is  no  encouragement  to  invest  any  further  capital  in  your  business.  The  risk 
is  too  great  unless  we  get  some  further  security. 

The  importance  of  the  woollen  industry  in  Canada  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  mills  which  are 
making  the  great  outcry  in  Canada  to-day  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  succeed  under  any  tariff.  A  company 
of  five  mills  has  shut  down  since  the  tariff.  They  were  not  very  well  managed,  and  I  think  they  had 
ancient  machinery,  and  would  not  have  succeeded  even  had  they  20  per  cent,  more  tariff.  The  shutting  down 
of  these  mills  has  been  attributed  to  the  shoddy  cloth  which  is  being  sent  to  Canada.  I  admit  there  has 
l>een  some  very  inferior  cloth  sent  there,  but  there  is  equally  inferior  and  worse  cloth  made  in  Canada  by 
some  of  these  mills.  I  feel  sure  that  Canada  would  not  be  likely  to  prejudice  the  general  preferential  arrange- 
ment with  this  country,  merely  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  woollen  industry  there.  They  would  consider 
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the  general  interests  of  Canada  if  we  have  the  materials  for  a  satisfactory  bargain.  If  it  had  been  proposed 
two  years  ago,  I  think  we  could  have  done  it  with  very  few  concessions  on  our  part.  At  present  1  look  on 
the  extra  6f  per  cent,  as  the  precursor  of  a  still  heavier  duty.  The  duty  in  its  favour  has  been  very  well 
worked  during  the  last  two  years,  but  the  other  industries  are  so  strong  that  if  they  were  tempted  I  think 
the  woollen  industry  would  not  be  heard  of.  The  woollen  industry  is  situated  near  the  towns  and  near  their 
members,  and  they  agitate  in  the  Lobby  and  bring  to  bear  every  possible  influence  on  their  members.  But 
they  would  certainly  not  allow  the  manufacturing  interests  to  dominate  the  situation.  They  would  probably 
leave  them  where  they  were  before  the  preference,  or  when  this  preference  was  on.  They  are  very  gradually 
working  the  other  way;  the  Canadian  trade  in  woollens  under  this  preference  increased  between  40  and 
50  per  cent. 

The  South  African  trade  in  cloth  has,  since  the  war,  been  veiy  nearly  nil.     The  market  was  loaded 
with  stock,  and  it  is  only  just  now  that  we  are  commencing  to  have  any  inquiries  again. 
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The  Australian  trade  is  only  just  beginning  to  improve.     It  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  drought, 
have  been  diiven  into  the  South  American  and  Japanese  markets  to  find  business  to  keep  me  going. 

To  Argentina  we  send  only  light  goods,  and  in  the  Huddersfield  trade  there  is  no  great  competition,    Argentine  Trade. 
but  in  the  Leeds  trade  there  is  very  strong  competition  from  Prance  and  Germany,  too. 

Just  at  present  the  Huddersfield  trade  is  very  prosperous,  but  that  requires  a  little  explanation.  It  State  Of 
is  most  prosperous  in  the  tweed  trade,  which  is  a  question  of  fashion,  not  only  as  regards  men,  but  as  regards  Huddersfleld  Trade. 
women,  too.  The  tweed  trade  is  a  very  large  one  in  Canada,  and  with  the  increased  duty  of  6f  per  cent, 
it  will  knock  out  in  my  own  business  about  £7,000  worth  of  goods  made  in  Huddersfield.  Again, 
there  is  always  a  war  somewhere.  Just  now  the  Huddersfield  trade  is  very  much  helped  by  the 
Japanese  war.  In  that  way  they  are  getting  over  the  ditch  they  were  in  by  losing  so  much  of  the 
American  and  Colonial  trade.  The  normal  trade  of  Huddersfield  is,  I  consider,  really  declining.  Fifteen 
years  ago  all  the  operatives  were  employed.  The  town  has  decreased  in  population,  property  has  decreased 
in  value  to  a  shocking  extent,  and  there  seems  no  inclination  to  build  new  mills.  The  normal  increase  in  trade 
ought  to  cover  all  improvements  in  machinery,  and  provide  work  for  a  large  number  of  operatives.  But 
a  trade  that  has  been  standing  still  for  15  years  is  in  a  bad  way.  Improvements  in  machinery,  &c.,  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  operatives  not  increasing. 

I  have  frequently  taken  Americans  and  Canadians  over  the  mills  in  Huddersfield,  and  my  impression    Equipment  Of 
is  that  they  consider  our  mills  very  much  better  equipped  than  theirs.     We  are  obliged  to  keep  our  mills    Mills. 
up  to  date.     If  we  did  not,  we  should  make  no  profit  at  all. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  "  favoured-nation  clause,"  and  in  the  countries  that  I  have  had  to  do  with.    Most-Favoured- 
Mr  find  that  every  other  nation  which  produces  similar  goods  to  ours  enjoys  it.     France  seems  to  have  had    Nation  Clause. 
some  little  trouble  with  Portugal.      That   is  the  only  country  that   does   not  enjoy  the    "favoured-nation  1792 

clause "  for  cloth.  Take  the  European  countries :  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary.  Denmark,  Spain, 
Great  Britain  and  Montenegro.  On  identically  the  same  articles  in  textiles  we  should  have  the  same  benefit 
that  would  be  given  to  any  other  nation,  but  then  fruits — currants  and  wine,  &c. — are  made  the  reason 
for  giving  it  against  us. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  improved  machinery  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  as  far  as  1  know.     Our    improved 
workpeople  are  now  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  that  if  we  can  cheapen  the  article,  we  shall  sell  more    Machinery. 
of  it,  and  they  will  not  lose,  but  gain  employment. 

The  Hudclersticld  trade  does  not  experience  much  foreign  competition,  but  Leeds  does  very  largely.  Fair  Competition. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Huddersfield  wants  protection,  but  they  want  some  means  of  getting  fair  conditions  of 
competition.  I  would  not  necessarily  negotiate  with  woollen,  but  with  other  duties.  I  should  say  to  a 
foreign  country  :  "  If  you  do  not  reduce  your  wool  duties  we  shall  have  to  put  a  duty  on  something  else." 
We  want  an  entry  into  other  markets.  Supposing  the  Commissioner  of  Trade,  or  whoever  carries  on  this 
negotiation,  would  listen  to  the  representations  of  the  various  trades — say,  at  Huddersfield — we  should  say 
that  we  wished  a  reduction  of  duties,  and  an  entry  into  the  markets  we  had  in  the  past  traded  with,  and 
some  assurance  that  the  thing  was  not  going  to  be  rapidly  changed  again.  We  should  leave  it  to  him  to 
make  the  bargain.  He  might  incidentally  protect  some  other  trade.  If  we  got  down  to  the  old  duties, 

we    should    sell    more    goods    than  we    are  selling.     In  Canada,  fdr  instance,  I   am  sure  that  a   very  small  J  793 

preferential  duty  on  corn  would  enable  the  Canadian  Government  almost  to  make  any  fair  terms  that 
would  not  extinguish  their  existing  industries,  but  would  give  us  a  reasonable  and  continuous  entry  into  their 
market.  The  severest  competition  we  have  to  meet  with  is  that  of  manufacturers  of  Halifax. 
Bradford  and  Leeds.  If  you  did  not  sell  the  Continental  goods  you  would  sell  English  goods,  and  this 
preference  has  enabled  us  to  replace  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  goods  we  used  to  sell  with  goods  made  in 
the  West  Riding.  The  gcods  I  have  been  selling,  especially  in  Canada,  are  all  gocds  that  were  in  direct 
competition  with  gocds  made  in  Yorkshire.  The  taiitt  certainly  did  help  us  to  replace  seme  of  those  good;-. 
and  if  it  had  continued,  I  think  that  gradually  the  Leeds  people  would  have  secured  the  Canadian  trade 
in  their  hands.  The  foreign  goods  that  we  sell  are  shipped  here,  and  we  return  them  as  foreign  goods  for 
the  Canadian  Customs  purposes.  They  are  costume  cloths — smooth  cloths. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  cheap  labour  or  longer  hours  as  being  a  success  in  manufacturing.     We  always    Hours  and  Labour. 
find  that  efficient  labour,  worked  at  full  speed  for  reasonable  hours,  is  most  successful.     Mills  now  work 
55  hours  a  week  :    Ihev  wen-  5(>  until  the  football  hour  was  rushed  through  Parliament. 

Supposing  we  do  not  get  any  further  preference,  or  any  reduction  in  foreign  tariffs,  I  think  Hudders-    Future  of 
field  trade  will  exist,  but  in  a  very  weak,  languishing  condition.     The  great   element  of  danger  to  a  trade    Huddersfield  Trade. 
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is  when  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence.     The  German  trade,  for  instance,  is  a  very  large  trade,  indeed,  in  the 

hne  goods  of  Huddersfield.     Germany  proposes  an  extra  duty  ;  in  fact,  there  is  one  in  force  now  on  Hudders- 

Id  goods,  but  when  the  agitation  commenced  Germany  suspended  it  for  two  years,  but  if  that  suspension 

taken  away— if  they  think  we  mean  nothing— that  will  materially  injure  half  the  businesses  of  Hudders- 

Id  ;    and  bad  as  it  has  been  for  the  employer,  it  will  be  worse  for  the  workpeople.     Germany  is  a  very 

large  manufacturing  country.     It  aims  to  improve  its  own  manufacturing  at  the  expense  of  Huddersfield. 

We  only  get  the  cheaper  tweeds  into  Belgium  now.     It  is  possible  that,  taking  the  cheap  labour,  long  hours, 

and  technical  equipment,  Germany  will   do  in  that  branch  of  the  trade  what  they  have  done  in  others 

but  it  does  not  exist  yet.     I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  suppose  that  they  have  not  the  same  skill  or  as  good 

machinery  as  we  have  for  the  purpose. 

The  agitators  seem  to  divide  the  workpeople  and  employers  into  two  camps.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  or  untrue.  When  I  came  to  Huddersfield  as  a  young  man  to  learn  my  business,  there  were  about 
5  large  shipping  houses  trading  with  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  of  America,  chiefly,  and 
the  British  Colonies.  Now  one  might  almost  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  the  whole  of  us 
do  not  do  as  much  turnover  as  one  of  the  biggest  houses  did  then.  The  distributing  power  has  gone,  because 
we  were  there  to  distribute  for  foreign  countries.  The  manufacturers  distribute  themselves  in  the  home 
think  we  can  retain  the  home  market  in  Huddersfield  goods  in  face  of  any  competition  I  do  not 
realise  seriously  any  competition  with  Huddersfield  goods  from  abroad  in  any  market,  either  the  home  market 
or  the  foreign  market ;  I  do  in  Leeds  goods.  The  foreigner  does  not  make  Huddersfield  goods,  because 
every  country  seems  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for  making  a  special  sort  of  cloth.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  foreigner  to  make  Huddersfield  goods,  but  whatever  class  of  textiles  comes  into  this  country  displacing 
goods  made  in  any  other  centre,  this  drives  other  English  makers  on  to  Huddersfield  goods  Our  own  country- 
men can  more  easily  make  Huddersfield  goods  than  foreigners  can.  It  increases  the  competition  in  taking  trade 
away  from  these  outsiders.  We  have  more  competition  ourselves,  but  that  is  caused  by  the  imports  of  cloth 
from  abroad  which  those  other  makers  ought  to  have  been  making.  I  think  Huddersfield  has  kept  very  much 
alive  in  making  these  goods,  whereas  Leeds  people  have  allowed  the  Germans  and  French  to  get  ahead  a 
t  in  their  lines,  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  making  goods  now  that  are  competing  in  our  market  very 
strongly  with  us.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  maintain  that  Huddersfield  is  perfectly  able  to  cope  with 
the  enemy.  Of  course,  Huddersfield  trade  is  liable  to  be  afflicted  by  fashion.  When  the  taste  for  mantle 
cloth  is  in  smooth  faced  goods,  then  this  cloth  is  made  largely  on  the  Continent,  but  when  the  taste  in  ladies' 
jackets  is  for  tweeds,  then  the  Huddersfield  cheap  tweed  works  come  in  and  hold  their  own. 

Italy  has  been  making  tweeds  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  but  we  have  only  heard  of  them  in 
quantities  the  last  18  months  or  two  years.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  Italian  trade  to  see  the  danger  •  it 
may  exist.  The  stuff  I  have  seen  was  similar  to  our  own  and  would  do  for  Italian  people,  and  probably 
prevent  our  own  going  there,  but  it  would  not  do  to  come  in  competition  with  our  own  stuff  in  our  own 
market.  It  is  similar,  but  not  as  good. 
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WITNESS  No.  52. 

MR.   J.    E.    HAGGAS 

(J.  Haggas  &  Co.,  Keighley. ;  Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers). 

We  are  worsted  spinners  and  manufacturers  using  English  wools,  Colonial  crossbreds,  alpaca  and 
I?^1!'4  mak,e  d™88  g°ods  which>  30  years  aS°>  was  the  Principal  trade  in  Keighley,  employing  about 

7,003  looms  ;  to  day  there  are  not  above  1,500.  The  difference  in  value  between  the  dress  goods  made  in 
Keighley,  30  years  ago  and  now,  would  be  over  £1,000,000  per  annum.  This  would  mean  a  loss  of  weaving 
wages  of  £100,000,  but  a  much  greater  loss  than  that  to  the  British  workman,  because  in  weaving  dress  goods 
cotton  warps  from  Lancashire  and  worsted  warps  from  our  own  district  are  used,  and  the  result  of  not  having 
labour  *  W°Ven>  finished  here,  would  mean  a  loss  of  fully  one  half  of  total  wages  to  British 

Thirty  years  ago  our  most  remunerative  trade  in  dress  goods  was  with  Germany  ;  now  we  do  not  send  a 
ingle  yard  there   but  they  send  theirs  here      After  that  we  had  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  French 
trade  ;  when  that  trade  fell  off  we  had  to  rely  for  the  bulk  of  our  trade  on  the  United  States. 

.  After  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  we  were  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  as  we  had  for  a 

certain  length  of  time  to  find  other  markets      Eventually  we  were  enabled  to  get  our  dress  goods  into  the 

states  ,n  spite  of  the  McKinley  B-ll,  especially  those  made  from  mohair  and  alpaca,  because  the  Americans 

from  climatic  reasons  are  not  able  to  manipulate  alpaca  and  mohair  as  well  as  we  can.     The  American  4  oz 

certain  length  of  time  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  make  our  dress  goods  sufficiently  sightly,  and  of 

1  enough  wear  to  find  a  sale,  but   having  overcome  this,  we  have  still  the  great  disadvantage  that  the 

American  manufacturer  can  choose  the  most  remunerative  class  of  goods  for  his  own  looms  to  weave   and 

leaves  us  those  which  he  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  at  present  to  make. 

In  the  dress  goods  now,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  home  and  Colonial- trade  for  our  profitable  return. 

re  or  six  years  ago,  bright  goods  such  as  we  manufacture  were  fashionable.     We  were  then  enabled 

'ing  command  of  the  trade,  and  certain  sale  for  our  production,  to  give  full  employment  to  our  work- 
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people,  pay  higher  wages,  and,  in  consequence  of  increased  output,  produce  our  goods  on  a  cheaper  basis, 
enabling  us  to  send  our  surplus  production  to  neutral  or  even  protected  markets,  on  better  terms  than  we  can 
do  now.  The  French  and  German  manufacturers,  are  to-day  in  that  position,  as  by  their  tariffs,  they  have 
their  own  home  market  confined  to  them,  thus  enabling  them  to  send  their  surplus  production  to  British 
and  Colonial  markets  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

In  consequence  of  the  weaving  trade  having  left  this  district  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  spinning  trade    Weaving  and 
has  had  to  be  taken  up  in  place  of  it,  making  our  position  as  manufacturers  still  more  difficult,  as  the  bulk   Spinning  Trade*. 
of  the  yarns  spun  in  this  district  goes  to  France  and  Germany,  to  be  made  into  goods  which  come  back  to 
this  country,  and  compete  with  us  in  other  markets.     Mohair  is  not  spun  in   France  or   Germany  to  any 
great  extent.     Some  alpaca  is  spun  in  France  and  woven  into  goods,  sent  here  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than   French  Alpaca. 
we  can  afford  to  take  for  the  same  class  of  goods  made  here. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  trade  in  this  district,  for  some  years  English  spinners  have  been    Yarn  lor  Export. 
compelled  to  sell  their  yarns  abroad,  at  absurdly  low  prices,  and  indeed  sometimes  at  an  actual  loss.     This 
has  been  especially  the  case  with  alpaca  yarn,  which  the  German  manufacturer  has  bought  very  largely  to   German  Corn- 
make  into  alpaca  linings,  and  after  supplying  his  own  market  has  been  able  to  send  his  surplus  goods  back   petition  in  British 
to  this  country  and  other  markets  and  undersell  us.     We  cannot  make  the  German  pay  a  more  remunerative   Market!. 
price  for  our  alpaca  or  mohair  yarn,  because  as  so  many  firms  have  had  to  change  from  weaving  to  spinning 
only,  on  account  of  the  tariffs  which  have  been  put  on  in  America,  Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  there 
is  so  much  competition  amongst  English  spinners.     No  combination  to  maintain  prices  would  answer. 

The  French  goods,  which  have  been  selling  for  the  last  two  seasons  and  with  which  we  have  had  most  French  Corn- 
serious  competition,  are  voiles  made  from  merino  wool  or  fine  crossbreds  ;    the  average  price  last  season  petition  in  British 
was  about  16d.  a  yard ;  this  season  a  cheaper  cloth  has  taken  its  place  and  been  sold  in  this  market  under  Is.  Markets, 
a  yard. 

Our  wages  have  not  decreased  in  the  last  30  years.     Wo  pay  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  more  in  day    Employment  and 
wages.   When  we  had  the  command  of  the  home  market,  and  other  markets  proportionately,  in  consequence   Wages. 
of  bright  goods   being  fashionable,  our  weavers  earned   50  per  cent,   more   than  they  have   been   able 
to  do  since,  because  we  were  then  in  a  position,  as  the  French  and  Germans  are  now,  to  run  our  works  full 
time,  to  turn  out  every  yard  of  material  possible,  and  give  our  people  constant  employment. 

In  our  bright  dress  trade,  foreign  countries  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  processes  of  manufacture,    pore|gn  Processes. 
as  lustre  wools  cannot  be  manipulated  as  well  in  any  competing  countries. 

We  have  not  yet  found  technical  training  of  any  practical  benefit  in  our  dress  trade,  except  when  we  are  Technical 
making  fancy  goods,  and  require  additional  staff  in  designing.     For  the  other  departments  in  our  trade  we   Training. 
consider  that  the  boy,  who  has  come  into  our  works  at  12  years  of  age,  has  gone  into  a  spinning  room,  got 
accustomed  to  the  work,  and  to  the  machinery,  acquired  habits  of  punctuality,  and   respect  for  those  over 
him,  knows  more  and  has  had  a  better  training  than  one  who  has  gone  as  a  youth  to  a  technical  school,    and 
learnt  a  little  of  every  branch,  not  confining  himself  to  one.     None  of  our  foremen  with  the  exception  of  the 
designers  have  been  trained  at  technical  schools.  I  consider  the  British  workmen  in  our  trade  superior  to  any 
foreign  workmen  I  have  heard  of. 

When  the  dress  trade  had  been  taken  away  from  us  by  foreign  tariffs,  some  of  our  manufacturers  began    Encroachment  on 
to  make  coatings— the  class  of  goods  that  had  usually  been  made  in  the  Huddersfield  district.  Huddersfield  Trade. 

I  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  Keighley  trade  to  nothing  else  but  operations  of  tariffs.    We  are  not   Effect  Of  Foreign 
doing  any  worse  work,  nor  are  our  competitors  doing  better.  Tariffs. 
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Any  tariff  put  on  goods  imported  from  abroad  would  help  us  indirectly,  because  it  would  cause  such 
goods  to  be  produced  under  more  difficult  conditions  than  at  present.  The  French  or  German  manufacturer 
can  run  his  works  full  time,  and  produce  everything  at  the  very  lowest  rate.  He  dare  do  this  because  he  knows 
that  any  surplus  he  may  have  will  be  made  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  neutral  market, 
especially  in  a  British  market  where  he  has  no  artificial  restrictions.  Indirectly  we  suffer  from  foreign 
competition  in  home  markets,  because  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  makes  us  compete  with  other  British 
manufacturers,  but  if  the  foreigner  was  put  in  a  worse  position,  it  would  help  us,  and  it  would  put  him  in  a 
worse  position,  if  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  surplus  just  under  market  value.  We  should  like  a  tariff  on 
French  or  German  goods  coming  into  this  market.  We  used  to  do  a  good  trade  in  two-fold  mohair  yarns  to 
Germany  for  the  plush  trade.  These  plushes  are  all  made  in  Germany,  and  a  great  many  of  them  come 
back  into  this  country.  Anvthing  that  benefits  any  branch  of  the  home  trade  will  benefit  us,  because  our 
best  market  is  the  Home  and  Colonial  market,  and  if  we  can  keep  that,  we  are  prepared  to  let  the  export 
trade  go,  as  it  is  not  remunerative. 


Effect  of  British 
Policy. 
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would. 


Any  moderate  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  goods  in  this  market  would  benefit  us.     Ten  per  cent,  certainly  Suggested  Duty. 


We  find  a  great  advantage  from  the  preference  that  Canada  gives  us. 


Preference. 
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WITNESS  No.  53. 


MR.   H.   LOVELL  HEWITT 
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(Kemp  &  Hewitt,  Ltd.,  Innox  and  Silver  Street  Mills,  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire;  Woollen 

Cloth  Manufacturers). 

We  make  the  finest  patent  Beavers  and  Meltons  for  hunting  purposes  and  for  top  coats  and  covert 
coatings  and  Venetians  ;  and  we  make  military  cloths.  Ours  is  a  really  plain  West  of  England  trade — the 
finest.  We  spin  our  own  yarns. 

American  Trade.  In  the  firm  I  am  connected  with  the  only  thing  we  really  suffer  from  is  the  high  tariffs  of  the  United 

States.  Since  the  McKinley  tariff,  our  American  trade  is  about  a  quarter  to  one-fifth  of  what  it  was.  It  was 
increasing  every  year  until  McKinley  dumped  on  his  extra  50  per  cent.  They  are  copying  our  goods.  We 
still  sell  in  the  best  American  markets,  and  they  would  buy  them  entirely  from  us  if  it  were  not  for  the 
100  per  cent.  duty.  Ours  is  a  better  finished  cloth  than  the  American  cloth.  With  the  dry  summers  out 
there,  you  cannot  manufacture  good  cloth  there — so  I  believe  ;  and  English  manufacturers  who  go  out  there 
and  start,  tell  me  the  same.  We  shall  always  be  able  to  beat  them  as  far  as  the  quality  and  finish  of  the 
article  go.  I  suppose  our  workpeople  are  no  better  than  the  American  workpeople  ;  I  do  not  know  why 
they  should  be,  because  a  lot  of  our  workmen  go  out  there  ;  but  we  have  always  made  the  best  stuff,  and 
we  continue  to  make  it,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  us  yet  in  that  best  class,  as  far  as 
quality  and  finish  go.  The  faculty  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  in  families  ;  most  of  the  men  working 
for  us  now  had  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  working  for  us  before  them. 

The  German  manufacturers  send  a  lot  of  cloth  here  now  at  less  than  cost  price — more  every  year.  One 
of  the  biggest  German  manufacturers  told  me,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  kept  his  mills  running  at  the 
expense  of  dumping  the  stuff  here.  Yes,  he  showed  me  the  cloth  and  the  patterns,  and  he  told  me  he  gets 
a  shilling  a  yard  more  for  the  same  cloth  in  Germany  than  he  gets  in  London,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  English  nation  allowed  it.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  German  manufacturers,  employing  over  1,000 
hands,  and  was  very  candid  about  it.  Tons  and  tons  of  Continental  cloth  are  sent  over  here  which  compete 
in  our  home  market,  more  especially  with  the  medium  class  manufacturers,  who  in  their  turn  are  compelled 
by  these  imports  to  compete  and  imitate  our  finer  goods  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  going.  The  German 
manufacturer  I  have  spoken  of  gets  8s.  a  yard  for  his  special  cloth  in  Germany,  and  he  sells  it  in  London 
at  7s.  a  yard,  which  he  considers  his  cost :  and  he  says  we  have  to  pay  his  working  expenses  out  of  what 
he  sends  here.  If  this  were  not  imported  it  would  mean  an  increased  volume  of  trade  for  our  woollen  trade, 
of  course.  If  we  could  only  put  10  per  cent,  on  his  cloth  it  would  prevent  his  sending  it  here. 

We  can  compete  on  the  Continent  at  present,  but  if  they  put  a  higher  tariff  on,  we  shall  be  cut  out 
there.  We  can  easily  hold  our  own  anywhere  as  far  as  the  quality  and  finish  are  concerned.  These  goods 
go  largely  to  Austria  and  Germany.  The  only  danger  is  that  now  we  have  a  decent  business  there  all  the 
English  manufacturers  think  the  foreigners  will  put  more  tariffs  on. 

Of  course,  the  Germans  imitate  our  cloth  now  and  send  it  over  here.  We  happen  to  make  it  better, 
but  they  copy  it  and  imitate  it,  and  then  call  it  English-made  too.  Sometimes  the  tailors  who  use  it  really 
do  not  know  "when  they  buy  German  cloth,  whether  they  are  buying  English  or  German.  To  a  good  judge 
it  is  not  the  same,  but  to  an  ordinary  wearer  it  answers  the  same  purpose  and  comes  at  a  lower  figure, 
we  can  only  keep  the  German,  who  is  our  greatest  competitor,  out  of  our  way,  or  trade  with  him  on  fair  and 
equal  terms,  that  is  all  we  want.  We  are  afraid  of  the  new  German  tariff.  We  are  afraid  that  directly 
they  find  we  are  increasing  our  business — I  am  speaking  of  the  trade  as  a  whole — instead  of  having  a  10  per 
cent,  tariff  on  our  class  of  goods,  they  will  have  a  20  per  cent,  or  a  25  per  cent.  What  we  need  is  some- 
thing to  retaliate  with.  Directly  the  Americans  found  we  were  importing  goods  into  their  country,  they 
doubled  their  tariff.  Had  there  been  no  increase  in  the  American  tariff,  we  should  have  increased  our  output 
considerably,  for  our  business  was  growing  all  the  years  I  was  connected  with  it  up  to  that  time.  The  tariff, 
roughly  speaking,  in  France,  Austria  and  Germany  is  10  per  cent.  ;  Italy  and  Belgium  about  15  per  cent.  ; 
Spain  about  40  per  cent.  ;  Russia  about  80  per  cent.  ;  America  about  100  per  cent,  I  ought  to  say  that 
the  duty  will  vary  very  much  according  to  the  qualities  and  weights,  so  that  all  these  figures  must  be  taken 
as  being  merely  approximate,  or  average.  If  they  had  free  trade  and  we  had  free  trade,  and  there  were  no 
tariff  at  all,  then  we  should  increase.  We  do  not  object  to  their  charging  say  10  per  cent,,  but  what  we  do 
object  to  is  their  dumping  the  goods  upon  us  at  less  than  their  cost  ;  and  I  think  we  should  have  some 
weapon  to  prevent  their  doing  that. 

Colonial  Trade.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  is  no  great  demand  in  the  Colonies  at  present,  because  people  in 

South  Africa  and  Australia  want  rough  clothing  for  agricultural  and  mining  purposes.  I  believe  as  soon 
as  they  have  more  what  I  should  call  Government  House  show  and  State  affairs,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
shall  do  better  in  South  Africa.  It  is  said  that  the  Melbourne  Cup  Race  at  Melbourne  is  a  much  finer 
sight  than  the  Ascot  Cup  as  regards  ladies'  dresses.  They  come  from  Paris  largely,  but  we  send  some  cloth 
to  Australia.  We  have  competition  there  in  that  class  of  cloth  from  Germany  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  France, 
but  we  send  a  very  small  quantity  to  India. 

Profits.  The  profits  in  my  business  have  been  less  owing  to  the  drought   in    Australia.     We    use    mostly 

Australian  wool,  and  we  have  had  to  pay  from  50  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  more  for  our  wool,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  goods  we  make.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  tin- 
prices  of  cloth,  but  very  small — not  at  all  in  proportion. 

Employment.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  West  of  England  cloth  trade  is  considerably  less  than  it  was. 

Subject  to  that  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  employed  they  have  been  working  full  time  fairly 
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well.  Several  mills  have  been  closed  since  the  American  tariff  came  into  operation.  Fortunately,  the  firm 
1  am  connected  with  have  been  working  nearly  always  full  time.  By  putting  in  modern  machinery  we  have 
saved  a  certain  amount  of  labour.  But  you  cannot  take  our  business  as  a  fair  example  of  the  whole  trade. 
Ours  is  a  speciality.  We  have  managed  to  keep  our  turnover  about  the  same,  because  we  have  pushed  the 
Continental  trade,  where  there  is  only  a  10  per  cent,  tariff,  and  have  been  compelled  to  compete  more  in  the 
home  market,  owing  to  the  high  tariff  in  America  keeping  our  goods  out. 

The  rate  of  earnings  of  our  workpeople  shows  no  material  difference.     As  far  as  we  can  we  do  all  by    Wages. 
piecework.     The  foremen  get  higher  wages  now  than  they  ever  did.     We  work  ten  hours  a  day — six  to  six 
-vith  two  hours  out  for  meals.     We  close  at.  12  on  Saturdays,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  a  whole  day's  work 
on  Saturdays. 
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The  carriage  is  not  at  all  a  heavy  one  ;  rates  for  wool  from  South  Africa  are  very  low,  and  the  rate 
from  Australia  is  not  heavy.  They  were  under  a  farthing  a  pound  a  short  time  ago  from  South  Africa. 
Of  course,  the  more  cargo  there  is  to  go  to  those  Colonies,  the  more  chance  there  would  be  of  cheaper  transport, 
and  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material;  thus  securing  a  valuable  return  freight  would 
certainly  facilitate  our  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  We  use  canals  a  little  for  coal  and  wool. 

I  have  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  and  I  should  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the    Qerman  Methods 
foreigner.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal  for  them  to  learn  from  us.     Their  advantage  lies  in  longer   of  Manufacture 
hours  and  cheaper  labour. 

If  we  were  making  a  10s.  cloth,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  cost  of  the  wool  dyed  would  depend  on 
the  weight  —  whether  it  was  10  oz.  or  40  oz.  quality.  Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  of  the  wool  and  the  cost  of 
labour  would  be  about  the  same,  I  should  think,  but  in  each  case  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  cloth  We 
make  goods  from  5s.  a  yard  up  to  £1  a  yard.  The  £1  a  yard  cloth  costs  us  double  for  manufacture  ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  weight  of  the  wool  may  be  the  same.  Taking  our  output  for  a  year,  the  cost  of  'labour 
would  be  about  one-third,  judging  from  the  amount  of  wages  we  pay  and  the  amount  of  our  turnover. 

In  the  wholesale  trade  I  should  say  that  our  commercial  travellers  compare  well  with  those  of  foreign 
countries,  because  they  are  a  superior  class  of  men.  In  the  retail  trade,  I  am  told,  they  do  not  compare 
favourably.  We  employ  an  Austrian  in  Vienna,  and  an  American  in  America.  We  do  not  send  our  price 
lists.  We  see  the  people  individually.  The  wholesale  people  would  not  like  our  sending  out  price  lists, 
because  then  the  retail  trade  would  get  to  know  costs  ;  and  that  would  not  do. 

My  own  idea  about  it  is  that  what  we  require  is  something  to  threaten  the  foreigners  with,  or  some- 
thing to  hold  over  their  heads,  so  that  they  will  be  afraid  to  put  higher  tariffs  on  our  goods.  Also,  I  think 
we  should  protect  our  home  markets  and  so  prevent  dumping.  As  long  as  we  let  people  tax  our  goods  they 
will  keep  on  taxing  them  ;  when  they  want  more  money  they  will  put  more  taxes  on  and  further  encourage 
home  industries  and  shut  our  goods  out  altogether.  So  it  seems  that  in  time  we  shall  have  no  market  at 
all.  Personally  I  should,  of  course,  like  only  the  clothing  industry  to  be  protected,  but  that  is  not  the  right 
way  to  look  at  it.  We  want  free  trade  or  fair  trade.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be  always  stopping  our  trade 
directly  we  do  any  business. 

Judging  from  the  Continental  trade,  I  should  think  about  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would  suffice  —  practically 
about  the  same  as  Austria  and  Germany  and  France  charge  us;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  woollen  industry  is 
concerned. 

We  will  say  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes  is  £5.  The  cloth  would  cost  the  tailor,  we  will  say,  £1  10s. 
Ten  per  cent,  on  that  would  be  3s.,  so  that  you  would  pay  £5  3s.  for  your  suit  instead  of  £5.  Of  course, 
if  we  got  a  bigger  output  the  cost  would  be  less,  and  clearly  we  should  get  a  bigger  output.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  pay  higher  wages  if  we  can  sell  more  cloth  or  get  a  better  price  for  it.  We  are  making  now  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  manufactory,  and,  therefore,  any  extra  output  means  with  us  extra  mills,  machinery, 
and  hands.  We  have  not  gone  ahead  as  we  ought  to  have  done  in  the  way  of  natural  growth.  I  think  a 
man  would  be  mad  to  risk  capital  now  in  the  present  state  of  the  tariff  question. 
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WITNESS    No.  54. 

MR.     JAMES     MACKAY 
(Palmer  &  Mackay,  Trowbridge  ;  Woollen  Manufacturers). 

We  make  fine  woollen  cloth.  Our  business  was  founded  in  the  early  40's.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  falling  off  in  exports.  In  the  70's  and  80's  there  was  a  very  large  business  done  with  America, 
but  since  the  tariff  very  little  is  being  done  ;  other  manufacturers  who  formerly  did  an  export  trade  to  the 
States  being  also  shut  out  as  well  as  ourselves — that  fact  has  set  up  keener  competition  in  the  home  market, 
and  the  home  trade  has  become  less  remunerative  because  of  the  competition.  I  do  not  think 
they  make  our  particular  kind  of  cloth  in  the  States  ;  they  push  their  own  manufactures  to  the  exclusion 
of  ours.  In  my  own  case  we  have  only  one  customer  in  America  whose  goods  we  send  direct,  and 
that  is  only  a  small  matter  ;  otherwise  the  goods  have  gone  through  Huddersfield.  The  H  udders- 
field  exports  to  America  during  the  six  years  from  1892  to  1897,  that  is  before  the  last  tariff  was 
imposed,  were  :—  Woollens,  £896,469;  worsteds,  £1,947,157  j  total,  £2,843,620.  In  the  six  following 
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years— 1898  to  1903— woollens  had  fallen  to  £450,807,  and  worsteds  to  £555,000  in  round  figures, 
making  a  total  export  of  £1,009,000  ;  that  is,  the  trade  has  really  dropped  to  about  one-third  during 
the  last  six  years.  Our  West  of  England  figures  are  included  there.  The  practice  of  shipping  from 
Huddersfield  is  an  old  custom.  In  the  old  days,  American  buyers  did  not  come  to  this  country  to 
place  their  orders,  and  the  Huddersfield  people,  probably,  were  a  little  more  go-ahead  than  we  were  in 
the  West  of  England.  It  was  convenient  for  us  to  have  our  samples  there.  The  patterns  were  really  taken  up 
by  Huddersfield  commission  houses,  who  went  out  to  America  and  took  the  orders,  and  then  placed  them  with 
the  manufacturers.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  means  of  giving  them  the  power  of  diverting  the  orders 
from  the  West  of  England  into  other  districts,  because  the  Huddersfield  people  took  the  small  patterns  of 
the  various  cloths,  and  took  them  out  to  the  States  and  took  their  orders  there.  Of  course,  if  they  sold  those 
goods  they  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  same  manufacturer,  beeause  no  one  else  could  copy  the  exact  thing. 

Net  profits  have  decreased  in  recent  years.  There  is  still  a  branch  of  the  trade  called  the  West  of 
England  trousering  trade.  That  has  become  a  very  small  business  for  various  reasons  ;  but  in  that  class 
of  goods  we  are  beaten  by  the  Germans.  As  an  instance,  a  class  of  goods  for  which  10  or  15  years  ago  we 
received  about  3s.  3d.  or  3s.  6d.,  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than  2s.  6d.  for. 

We  have  to  work  short  time  occasionally.  A  great  many  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
whole  families  of  our  very  best  workpeople  of  late  years  have  been  finding  their  way  to  America. 

We  use  no  British  wool  at  all — entirely  Colonial  wool  ;  for  preference  Australian  ;  but  on  account 
of  the  drought  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
next  best  is  the  South  African,  what  is  called  technically  "Cape"  wool;  butitisnotso  well  manipulated— not 
sorted  as  in  Australia.  Eventually,  South  Africa  will  become  a  very  considerable  wool-growing  district. 
They  have  the  right  breed  of  sheep— the  merino  sheep ;  and  probably  with  farming  on  English  lines  we  shall 
get  a  very  much  better  wool  than  we  have  been  getting  from  there.  We  use  merino  wool  entirely  in  our 
district.  '  We  get  it  in  the  fleece,  work  it  up,  scour  and  dye  it,  weave  and  finish  it,  and  send  out  the  finished 
article.  It  is  always  Australian  and  South  African  wool.  South  American  wools  are  mostly  cross-bred  coarser 
wools,  Nor  do  we  import  any  wool  from  Germany  now,  where  the  production  is  very  small,  though,  in 
the  old  days,  German  and  Spanish  wools  were  used  very  considerably.  A  good  many  years  ago — even  as 
late  as  25  years  ago— a  small  quantity  of  German  wool  was  imported  in  the  Gloucestershire  West  of 
England  manufacturing  district  for  making  very  fine  billiard  cloths,  the  wool  being  a  very  fine  staple,  and 
Saxony  wool  for  broadcloth,  the  wool  being  a  very  fine  staple;  but  none  is  now  available  for  export. 

The  increase  of  price  in  Australia  of  merinos  has  affected  our  profits  considerably.  In  1899  merino 
wools  were  very  nearly  doubled  in  price,  and  then  unfortunately  there  came  a  slump  the  next  year,  when 
wools  went  back  to  the  same  level  that  they  were  before.  But  since  then  they  have  been  gradually  rising 
in  price  about  5  per  cent,  and  7J  per  cent,  at  each  sales  ;  and  at  the  present  time  they  arc  much  too  dear 
from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view.  That  will  correct  itself  by  the  increase  in  the  crops  ;  we  shall 
receive  160,000  bales  of  wool  more  from  Australia  next  year.  We  buy  our  wool  at  the  Hales  in  London  ; 
we  do  not  send  out  to  Australia  to  buy  it.  A  great  part  is  sold  now  in  Australia,  and  I  believe  sent  direct 
to  America  ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  large  quantity  is  bought  for  the  English  market. 

An  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  certainly  welcomed  by  us,  as 
against  Germany  and  other  countries. 

We  had  a  little  trade  with  the  Colonies  in  the  70's  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  why  it  fell 
off,  unless  it  is,  as  we  are  generally  told,  that  the  cheaper  foreign  goods  are  being  brought  into  the  Colonies. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  goods  of  Trowbridge  and  that  district  have  been  shut  out. 

Wages  in  our  district  are  quite  as  good  as  in  the  West  Riding.  Those  not  engaged  in  piece  work  are 
very  few,  indeed,  in  any  of  our  mills,  excepting  the  foremen.  So  that  with  continuity  of  employment  the 
earnings  are  fairly  good. 

As  regards  transport  of  wool,  the  carriage  is  hardly  appreciable  ;  I  should  not  think  Jd.  per  pound. 
Probably  the  transport  of  the  Cape  wool  would  be  cheaper,  because  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  brought 
over  except  wools.  The  home  railway  rates  are  much  too  high.  They  compare  very  unfavourably  with  foreign 
railway  rates. 

I  do  not  think  our  foreign  competitors  have  any  advantage  in  more  modern  machinery,  or  better 
facilities  for  getting  up  their  manufactured  cloth  to  send  over  here.  I  had  a  conversation  last  week  with  one 
of  the  largest  Continental  buyers  in  Paris,  and  a  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  my  boy,  who  was  coming 
into  my  business,  as  to  whether  he  would  gain  anything  by  going  into  a  German  or  French  factory.  My  friend, 
who  knew  the  manufacturing  processes  of  both  countries,  said  :  "  I  can  tell  you,  you  have  nothing  whatever 
to  learn,"  so  that  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  advantages,  except  longer  hours  and  the  lower  level  at  which 
the  workmen  live  as  compared  with  our  English  workmen.  We  have  benefited  as  cloth  manufacturers 
by  American  inventive  genius.  For  example,  we  use  Hutchinson  and  Hollingsworth's — an  adaptation  of  the 
Knowlos  loom,  made  in  this  country,  but  an  American  invention.  Most  of  the  few  remaining  manu- 
facturers use  it.  The  reason  that  some  of  the  mills  have  been  closed  in  our  district  has  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  they  have  not  been  up-to-date.  They  have  not  gone  in  for  these  fast  looms,  or  any  other 
improvements  in  machinery,  because  they  are  not  making  sufficient,  profit,  and  could  not  get  capital  to  come 
and  help  them. 

Another  thing  we  are  suffering  from  in  our  district  is  that  money  was  made  very  rapidly,  and  the 
profits  were  much  too  large  in  the  70's  and  80's.  The  men  who  were  running  the  business  in  those  days 
made  very  large  fortunes  and  did  not  think  of  the  future  of  the  business  of  their  town.  Some  of  those  men 
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took  their  money  away  and  retired  from  business  when  things  wore  still  fairly  prosperous.  Their  businesses 
were  sold,  and  some  were  left  to  junior  partners,  and  so  on,  and  they  had  to  pay  out  the  capital  in  so  many 
years  as  the  case  might  be. 

Bates  are,  undoubtedly,  on  the  increase.   Take  these  figures  of  local  rates  in  my  ease     1890-1,  £213  ;  Local  Rates 
1894-5,  £233  ;    1903-4,  £326. 

A  few  years  ago  a  technical  school  was  founded  in  Trowbridge,  very  well  equipped  in  every  way,  and   Technical 
we  were  hoping  for  great  things  ;  but  we  pee  no  results  whatever.     The  real  workmen  do  not  take  any  interest  Training. 
in  it.     Here  and  there  a  foreman  perhaps  may  ;    but  speaking  of  my  own  town  it  has  had  no  good  effect 
upon  the  training  of  the  workmen,  though  the  working  man  recognises  that  the  teaching  in  those  schools  is 
directly  applicable  to  his  work.     Spinning  and  weaving  and  dyeing  is  supposed  to  be  taught  there  ;  but  it 
has  been  a  complete  iailure.     A  man  who  starts  his  work  at  six  in  the  morning  and  goes  on  till  six,  unless 
he  is  very  keen  indeed,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  go  to  a  technical  school  at  night  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Occasionally,  where  we  have  had  a  very  promising  lad,  we  have  advised  him  to  go  during  the  evening.     I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  allowed  any  one  to  go  during  the  day,  because,  as  a  rule,  a  lad  is  engaged  with 
some  machine,  and  that  machine  must  be  stopped  during  his  absence. 

German  cloths  come  into  very  strong  competition  with  Trowbridge  cloths  in  one  class  especially — cloths  German 
that  are  worn  by  ladies— thin  Venetians,  and  covert  coating  cloths,  which  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Competition. 
Trowbridge  trade,  and  also  the  Gloucestershire  part  of  the  manufacturing.  This  Venetian  cloth  can  be 
sold  by  the  Germans  probably  9d.  to  Is.  a  yard  cheaper  than  our  production  :  and  they  have  certain  advant- 
ages, such  as  longer  hours,  and  the  German  workman  probably  lives  at  a  lower  level  than  ours.  They  can 
export  here  cheaper  than  the  Trowbridge  manufacturer  can  turn  the  cloth  out,  because  their  home  trade 
is  protected  to  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  get  a  very  fair  profit  in  their  own  home  market.  By  producing 
a  large  quantity  they  can  keep  their  mills  running  full  time.  It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost 
as  to  whether  you  are  running  full  time,  or  running  slack  partly — two-thirds  of  the  time.  In  working  full 
time  the  cost  per  yard  in  wages  and  standing  expenses,  such  as  foremen,  and  driving  power,  and  rent,  rates, 
and  taxes,  works  out  to  about  lOJd.  per  yard  ;  but  if  you  cannot  run  your  mill  full  time,  you  have  the  same 
standing  expenses,  and  if  you  are  working,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  time,  it  is  costing  you  Is.  3d.  per  yard  to 
produce.  The  smaller  the  production  the  greater  the  cost.  I  am  speaking  of  ten  hours  a  day.  If  they  work 
the  20  hours  they  get  a  corresponding  advantage.  The  greater  the  number  of  hours  the  cheaper  your 
production  is.  The  German  manufacturer  who  runs  his  mill  full  time  saves  all  that  per  yard,  because  he  is 
running  full  time  ;  his  home  market  is  protected  to  him,  where  he  gets  a  larger  profit,  and  therefore  all  the  Dumping. 
surplus  that  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  in  his  own  country  he  can  afford  to  dump  down  at  cost  price,  because 
he  has  already  made  his  profit. 

In  the  United  States  our  trade  is  almost  entirely  excluded  by  the  tariff  ;  we  do  very  little,  indeed.    Trade  with 
We  get  into  Germany  and  France  to  a  certain  extent,  where  the  duty  is  not  so  very  appalling.     The    duty    U.S.A.,  Germany 
on  the  class  of  goods  which  we  make  in  Trowbridge,  that  is  56  and  58  inches  wide,  weighing  16  oz.  to  the  yard    and  France. 
is  7  Jd.  per  yard,  whereas  the  duty  on  the  same  cloth  in  the  United  States  is  just  slightly  over  4s.  per 
yard.     We  make  new  patterns  every  six  months  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  trade,  and  the  Germans  and 
Americans  immediately  copy  them.     I  have  been  told  that  there  are  certain  houses  who  will  obtain  your    Piracy  of 
patterns  under  the  pretence  of  giving  you  an  order,  and  then  the  patterns  find  their  way  to  America  and    Patterns. 
are  sold  to  the  manufacturers.     They  copy  them  as  near  as  they  can.      They  could  not  produce  exactly 
the  same  thing,  but  they  look  the  same  ;  with  the  same  stripe,  or  check.     Though  what  I  have  seen  of  their 
"  domestic  goods  "  certainly  they  are  not  so  good  as  ours,  and  probably  would  not  wear  so  well. 

We,  with  our  home  market,  are  catering  for  40  millions,  whereas  the  German  is  catering  for  his  own    Effect  Of  Britlsn 
population  of  60  millions,  and  also  ours — 100  millions,  which  gives  him  an  enormous  market  ;   while  France    Policy  of  Free 
is  catering  for  about  75  millions,  as  against  our  40  millions.  Imports. 

There  should  be  reasonable   duties  ;    a  10  to    12J  or  15  per  cent,  duty  would  certainly   give  us  an   Suggested  Duty. 
advantage. 

Such  duties  would  not  increase  the  cost ;  because  if  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  and  have  Effect  on  Prices. 
our  home  market  to  ourselves,  I  am  assuming  that  we  should  probably  be  busy,  working  full  time,  and  there- 
fore the  cost  of  our  goods  would  be  lessened  instead  of  increased.  Our  competition  at  present  comes  from 
France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  particularly.  America  may  come,  and  we  may  have  to  deal  with  her,  but 
at  present  there  are  no  woollen  imports  at  all  from  America.  I  think  that  if  we  had  the  power  to  put  on 
duties  they  would  take  the  tax  off  our  cloth  in  Franco,  though,  if  we  had  another  market  open  to  us,  that 
would  satisfy  us  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  our  own  protected. 

With  the  British  trade  assisted  by  a  moderate  duty  on  foreign  imports  there  would  bo  possibilities   Possibilities  Of 
of  considerable  expansion  of  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Expansion. 
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The  Scotch  trade  is  a  fancy  trade,  but  at,  the  same  time  in  Yorkshire,  especially  in  Huddersfield,  there 
area  great  many  English  firms  doing  practically  the  same  trade;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  same  people.  In 
early  days,  after  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  good  deal  of  assistance  was  given  by  the  Government 
to  enable  Scotch  industries  to  get  a  footing  as  against  more  advanced  English  methods,  and  later,  in  1727, 
£14,000  was  particularly  allocated  for  the  benefit  of  woollen  manufacturers,  the  interest  of  which  was  expended 
in  the  form  of  a  premium  on  cloth  manufactured,  and  in  paying  part  cost  of  new  or  improved  machinery. 
However,  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland  got,  in  1828,  a  wider  discretion  in  applying 
the  funds,  which  now  go  the  encouragement  of  Arts.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  fancy  tweed  trade, 
as  it  now  exists,  began  and  rapidly  increased  for  many  years.  Its  most  prosperous  period  was  undoubtedly 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  the  trade  remained  good  until  14  or  15  years  ago.  Since  then  great 
fluctuations  have  taken  place,  due  principally  to  fashion  and  tariff  changes.  The  fluctuations  I  do  not  think 
are  so  acute  as  in  America  and  Germany,  but  it  is  getting  quite  general  to  have  a  slack  time  at  the  end 
of  the  seasons,  and,  in  consequence,  profits  are  cut  down  in  trying  to  avoid  these. 

Speaking  broadly  of  our  export  trade,  I  have  found  that  the  German,  and,  latterly,  the  Canadian 
markets,  have  been  the  most  improving  ones,  and  that  the  French  and  American  trades  have  fallen  off  to 
the  greatest  extent.  Seeing  that  the  returns  show  that  the  total  exports  of  woollen  manufactured  goods 
to  Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany  have  decreased,  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  fancy  woollen  trade  has 
increased,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  so,  and  it  is  not  a  small  trade.  It  is  more  in  plain  goods,  I  think,  in 
which  the  falling  off  has  taken  place,  and  it  has  more  than  counteracted  any  increase  in  the  fancy,  which 
is  a  smaller  trade.  A  great  many  more  German  buyers  come  over  each  season  than  came  20  or  30  years 
ago,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  say  that  they  buy  only  for  German  consumption,  as  they  have  taken 
up  the  position  of  being  distributors  to  so  many  other  countries  in  Europe.  Some  French  houses  that  do 
a  wide  distributing  trade  are  still  large  buyers,  but  practically  all  the  houses  that  bought  for  French  con- 
sumption have  given  up  buying  in  this  country,  whereas  they  used  to  be  very  numerous. 

In  Canada  the  preference  has  done  much  for  us.  The  export  of  woollen  tissues  to  British  North 
America  in  1890  was  3,800,000  yards.  In  1894  it  fell  to  2,400,000  yards.  In  1900  it  was  3,700,000  yards, 
and  has  risen  steadily  to  5,200,000  yards  in  1903.  We  ascribe  that  to  preference  principally,  because  the 
greatest  increase  is  since  the  preference  was  on.  Australia  has  been  an  increasing  trade  with  us  too,  but 
trade  the  lost  one  or  two  years  has  not  been  so  good,  owing  to  the  drought  and  want  of  purchasing  power. 
South  Africa  we  have  not  had  any  experience  of  yet,  although  some  of  our  goods  go  to  South  Africa  since 
things  have  been  settled. 

The  tariffs  of  the  United  States  have  practically  killed  all  our  trade  there;  that  is,  since  1898,  when 
the  duty  was  put  so  high 

On  the  whole,  the  Scotch  trade  is  hardly  holding  its  own,  much  less  increasing,  with  the  trade  of  this 
country.  This  seems  abundantly  proved  by  the  reduction  of  the  population  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
towns  in  the  Border  district,  which  depend  on  this  industry,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  it,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  returns.  Taking  the  population  of  the  Parliamentary  Burghs 
of  Hawick,  Galashiels  and  Selkirk,  we  find  that  whereas  it  had  been  continually  growing  up  to  1891,  when 
the  three  together  stood  at  42,244,  in  1901  the  population  of  these  three  towns  had  fallen  to  35,826.  The 
area  included  in  these  three  burghs  is  the  same. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  woollen  trade  in  the  three  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles  is  given  as  follows : —1891,  11,810;  1901,  9,481— a  falling  off  of  2,329.  Again,  taking  a  fair 
approximation  from  the  census  returns  for  Scotland  for  1891  and  1901,  the  decrease  of  workers  for  the 
woollen  and  worsted  trade  cannot  be  less  than  8,000,  and  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the  undefined  workers  in 
textiles  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  decrease  will  be  about  13,000.  I  have  particulars  of  how  this  is 
made  up  separately.  Even  over  the  whole  kingdom  it  would  appear  that  the  woollen  trade  has  not  only 
not  been  proportionately  progressive  during  the  past  20  years,  but  is  rather  going  back. 

Mr.  Michael  Thorburn,  of  Peebles,  lately  went  carefully  into  the  statistics  of  the  wool  for  home  con- 
sumption (which  is,  probably,  the  surest  way  of  getting  at  the  condition  of  trade),  and  estimates  the  amount 
in  1886  at  397,000,000  Ibs  ;  in  1902  at  403,000,000  Ibs.,  and  in  1903  there  was  a  big  fall  to  355,000,000  Ibs.— 
a  decrease  of  42,000,000  Ibs.  in  that  time.  That  decrease  in  a  greater  measure  is  due  to  Australia  <rn<lin<j;  a 
^  ery  short  quantity  of  wool,  but  if  the  trade  had  been  good,  the  wool  would  have  gone  to  a  very  much  higher 
price  than  it  did,  for  there  was  as  much  wool  as  was  required  for  the  demand.  All  the  wool  dealt  with  in  thcsr 
figures  is  not  in  the  same  condition.  Thirty  years  ago  more  of  it  came  in  a  washed  condition,  now  a  greater 
proportion  comes  in  the  grease. 

On  the  Continent  the  estimated  consumption  of  wool  is,  on  the  other  hand,  increasing.  On  the  basis 
of  importations,  it  was,  in  1886,  620,000,000  Ibs. ;  in  1903,  880,000,000— an  increase  of  260,000,000  Ibs.  Mr. 
Thorburn  took  (1)  the  foreign  wool  imported  by  the  Continent  from  this  country,  (2)  their  imports  of  our 
home  grown  wool,  (3)  their  direct  imports  from  Australia  and  the  Argentine,  &c.  Noils  and  tops  imported 
were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  15  Ibs.  of  wool  making  10  Ibs.  of  tops,  and  are  included.  The  consumption 
of  their  own  home  wool,  which  could  not  be  got,  was  taken  as  being  a  constant  figure  at  each  period. 

The  export  of  woollen  cloth  has  been  gradually  diminishing  both  in  value  and  in  quantity  during 
this  period.  The  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  cloths,  in  1881,  were  in  value  £18,128,756  ;  in  1891, 


Witnesses. 


£18,446,640  ;  in  1901,  only  £14.237,368,  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  due  to  any  advantage  foreign  countries 
have  over  us  in  either  machinery  or  technical  skill,  but  I  think  simply  to  the  heavy  duties  against  us.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fancy  and  better  class  of  goods  which  are  principally  taken,  and  also 
that  many  of  our  skilled  workmen  are  given  situations  abroad.  I  was  through  several  American  factories 
last  autumn,  and  found  a  good  many  employees  from  this  country  in  good  positions. 

They  have  good  technical  schools  there  as  here;  but  I  have  not  much  belief  in  a  two  or  three  years'  Technical 
course  at  a  technical  centre  turning  out  the  best  workmen.  Practical  training  is  required,  and  local  evening  Education. 
classes,  which  they  can  attend  in  addition  to  their  work,  and  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  stage  the  workman 
is  at,  would  give  better  results  to  the  general  body  of  workmen.  The  advanced  classes  of  such  colleges  as 
Leeds,  Bradford,  &c.,  are  of  more  vse  to  principals  and  foremen  after  they  know  how  to  apply  the  knowledge 
they  get.  I  was  through  the  Lowell  College,  near  Boston,  and  it  is  certainly  fitted  up  on  a  larger  scale,  I 
think,  than  any  college  here,  but  exactly  on  the  same  principle.  The  Principal  told  me  there  was  a  larger 
number  attending  than  at  any  English  schools.  Most  of  the  work  done  in  the  Yorkshire  and  North  of  England 
and  Scottish  schools  is  done  in  the  evening  by  students,  but  then  there  are  local  districts  where  that  cannot  be 
done.  It  is  not  difficult,  at  any  rate,  to  get  up  local  classes  if  they  are  assisted,  but  we  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  our  town  in  getting  the  money.  We  have  kept  them  always  going  by  subscriptions.  As  to 
the  grants  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  commercial  education  and  these  things,  the  examinations 
were  on  much  too  elaborate  and  too  advanced  a  scale  for  these  local  places. 

Dumping  can  hardly  take  place  with  tweeds,  because  they  are  of  a  fancy  character,  and  continual  Dumping. 
changes  are  taking  place  in  taste.  I  think  that  is  partly  why  we  are  not  troubled  in  the  very  slack  times 
of  America  and  the  Continent.  They  cannot  send  in  the  goods  because  they  would  not  be  bought  at  any 
price.  But,  nevertheless,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  cloths  of  the  cheaper  qualities  which  are  imported  in 
considerable  and  increasing  quantities,  principally  from  Belgium,  Italy  and  France,  at  lower  prices  than 
they  can  be  made  at  here,  owing  partly  to  cheaper  labour  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  only 
copy,  and  do  not  go  to  expense  about  pattern  making.  These  imported  goods  are  always  harsher  in  handle, 
and  are,  I  think,  entirely  re-exported,  because  they  are  too  hard  in  handle  to  be  worn  by  the  people  in 
this  country. 

Pattern  making  in  our  trade  would  come  to  about  £4,000  a  year  with  us.  That  would  Pattern  Making, 
be  on  a  turnover  of  about  £72,000 — roughly  speaking,  5  per  cent.  We  have  about  90  fast  power 
looms  and  we  have  22  patterns  looms  continually  working  the  whole  year  round  making  the 
sample  patterns  ;  that  is  22  men  and  skilled  designers  and  others,  and  that  cost  and  the 
material  used  in  making  those  patterns  that  they  put  through  their  looms  comes  to  about  £4,000  a 
year.  We  have  to  make  original  designs  and  submit  them  and  sample  patterns,  and  go  round  with 
them  to  our  customers  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  American  and  Continental  manu- 
facturers go  to  the  same  expense  in  getting  up  their  selling  samples,  but  they  often  copy  our  designs  when 
brought  out.  We  have  to  change  our  colours  every  season.  Of  course,  that  results  in  pleasing  our  customers 
better.  That  is  how  we  get  the  trade,  and  that  is  how  there  are  so  many  German  merchants  who  do  not  buy 
any  German  goods,  but  distribute  in  Germany  alone,  and  buy  all  their  goods  in  this  country,  because  they 
get  better  patterns  and  better  cloths. 

In  America  they  pirate  our  patterns  to  a  considerable  extent.     A  pattern  is  easily  copied,  and   is   Piracy  ol 
very  often  copied  the  same  season.     You  could  not  begin  to  register  every  pattern.     There  are  thousands   Patterns. 
every  year.     For  instance,  just  to  give  you  a  personal  experience.     A  customer  of  ours,  a  Canadian,  was 
going  over  to  America,  and  in  the  same  boat  was  an  American  merchant  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
They  had  both  been  in  this  country  buying  woollen  goods.     In  the  middle  of  the  journey  they  began  to  talk 
to  each  other  about  their  business,  and  the  American  went  down  and  brought  up  a  great  heap  of  patterns 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  taking  over  to  order  goods  from,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Look  what  a   lot  of 
the  very  best  styles  in  England  I  have  got  with  me  to  get  made  over  in  America  in  domestics."     That  is 
just  to  show  what  is  done. 

I  have  the  figures  of  imports  of  woollen  manufactures  to  show  that  they  are  increasing  in  the  last   Imports  Of 
30  years.     I  divided  it  into  three  periods  of   ten   years  :— 1874-83,    £56,939,748;    1884-93,    £88,900,745;   Woollens. 
1894-1903,  £101,378,624.     It  is  a  growing  trade. 
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I  asked  a  friend  employed  in  Aachen  to  let  me  know  the  wages  in  the  woollen  factories  there,  and  he 
sent  me  the  following  as  being  general  in  Germany: — Working  hours,  64  hours  per  week;  wages  received — 
male  weavers,  20s.  to  22s. ;  female  weavers,  18s.  to  20s. ;  skilled  spinners,  20s.  to  23s.  ;  boys,  12s.  to  13s. ; 
unskilled  labourers,  13s.  to  15s.  per  week.  I  think  these  figures  are  quite  as  high  as  what  they  are  anywhere 
in  Germany,  because  I  got  particulars  from  another  district,  and  they  were  rather  lower.  They  are  lower 
than  in  this  country  actually,  and,  taking  into  account  the  longer  hours,  considerably  so.  Wages  in  our 
district  have  increased  considerably  in  some  departments  during  the  past  20  years,  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  women  weavers  when  fully  employed.  As  faster  looms  replaced  the  old  looms,  the  scale  of 
payment  was  not  reduced  proportionately,  rising  from  about  16s.  a  week  to  20s.  now.  Men's  wages  have  also 
slightly  increased,  but  not  much.  \\V  tried,  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  to  introduce  another  system,  by  putting 
two  plainer  looms  together,  and  got  weavers  up  from  the  Yorkshire  district  and  the  Bradford  district  to  fill 
them,  but  although  there  is  no  "  Union  "  witli  us  nf  any  strength,  they  were  influenced  to  go  back  to  York- 
si. ire.  ft  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  that  experiment  altogether.  Including  the  longer  hours,  I  should  think 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  Germans  would  be  about  a  penny  an  hour.  In  the  weaving  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference.  In  the  unskilled  labourers  the  wages  are  a  good  deal  lower.  I  have  not  got 
it  exactly.  The  difference  would  be  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  wages  ;  including  their  longer  hours  it  is 
decidedlv  that. 


Wages  in 
Germany  and 
Scotland. 
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Mr.  Sanderson. 
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Elements  of  Cost 
of  Production. 


Equipment. 


Conditions  of 
Fair  Competition. 


Duties. 
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In  our  goods  1  made  up  representative  cloths,  and  in  the  heavier  winter  cloths,  taking  yarn  as  our 
raw  material.  I  found  that  on  our  calculations  the  percentages  of  the  elements  of  cost  were  :  —About  65 
material ;  14  wages;  21  expenses.  In  lighter  summer  cloths,  it  would  be  60  per  cent,  material ;  17  wages  ; 
23  expenses. 

I  think  that,  as  compared  with  the  Germans,  we  are  possibly  better  fitted  up  in  the  way  of  faster 
machinery  and  better  equipment.  The  machinery  in  America  is  certainly  not  better  than  ours.  In  the 
best  mills  it  is  possibly  as  good.  I  have  not  been  through  any  German  mills.  I  know  the  American  mills. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  foreign  countries  to  reduce  the  tariff 
against  us  by  the  employment,  where  necessary,  of  a  certain  amount  of  retaliation  on  their  not  agreeing  to 
a  reduction,  and  by  the  offer  of  preference  if  they  should  agree,  and  I  also  think  that  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
treat  with  imported  foodstuffs  in  this  way.  At  present  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  countries  increasing 
their  duties  very  considerably,  and  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  make  any  effective  protest.  Of  course, 
taxing  manufactured  articles  would  be  the  most  advisable  system  where  possible,  but  the  reason  for  also 
taxing  foodstuffs  is  that  with  some  countries,  and  those  the  greatest  protectionists,  it  is  the  only  means  we 
have  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  if  they  hold  out  we  should  develop  our  Colonies  quicker,  and  soon 
have  as  much  grain  as  before.  With  regard  to  Canada,  it  would  simply  put  the  grain  trade  into  Canada 
instead  of  into  America.  America  can  hardly  see  all  the  wheat  trade  going  to  Canadian  growers  without 
trying  to  prevent  it.  Now  if  we  do  not  retaliate,  it  is  quite  a  possibility  that  Germany  might  put  on  duties 
as  high  as  America  does,  in  which  case  they  would  simply  put  a  stop  to  what  is  a  big  business  with  us. 


COMPARISON  op  GEBMAN  AND  BRITISH  WAGES. 
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British  Wages. 
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Skilled  Labour. 
Weaver's  Wages    . . 

Weaver's  Wages    . . 


Germany, 
wages. 

18s. 


English 
wages. 

21s. 


English 
equivalent 
at  60  hours. 

23s. 


German 
equivalent 
for  55  hours. 

16s.  6d. 


Difference. 
5s. 

Difference 
4s.  6d. 


%  Increase 
on  German              Average 
wage.               Difference 

OS   o/ 

~  °    /o 

%  Decrease 
on  English 

25  per  cent. 

wage. 

m  i     n/ 
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Unskilled  Labour. 
Labourer's  Wages 

Labourer's  Wages 


English 

%  Increase 

Germany 

equivalent 

Difference. 

on  German 

wages. 

at  60  hours. 

wage. 

16s. 

20s. 

4s. 

25  %            N 

German 

%  Decrease 

English 

equivalent. 

Difference. 

on  English 

wage. 

for  55  hours 

wage. 

18s. 

14s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

18i  %        J 

Average 
Difference. 


22  per  cent. 


Skilled  labour — The  difference  is  25  per  cent,  of  16  per  cent,  of  cost  equal  to  4  per  cent. 
Unskilled  labour — The  difference  is  22  per  cent,  of  16  per  cent,  of  cost  equal  to  3J  per  cent. 

So  that  the  difference  on  cost  of  goods  that  the  difference  between  German  and  English  wages  makes 
is  3i  to  4  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  German  wages. 

BASKS  OF  COMPARISON. 
(Based  on  personal  investigations  and  information  got  from  Kottbus  and  Aachen  and  averaging). 

German  wages: — Male  weavers,  20s.;    female  weavers,  15s.;  average,  18s.     Unskilled  labour,  16s., 
machinery  as  good  as  here. 

Galashiels  wages  :— Weavers,  21s.  a  week  ;    labourers,  18s.  a  week. 


Taking  yarn  as  the  raw  material  we  estimate  wages  to  cost  (1)  on  heavy  goods  (exclusive  of  travelling 
expenses)  14  per  cent,  of  total  cost.  (2)  on  light  goods  (exclusive  of  travelling  expenses)  17  per  cent,  of  total 
cost. 

Average  say  16  per  cent. 

German  working  hours  60  per  week  ;    English  working  hours  55  per  week. 


Witnesses. 
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WITNESS  No.  56.  1830 

Mil.    CHARLES   JOHN   WILSON 
(Wilson  &  Glenny,  Ltd.,  Hawick  ;  Tweed  Manufacturers  and  Yarn  Spinners). 

Trade  ir  our  district  is  not  good,  and  it  has  not  been  good  for  some  time,  and  that  affects  both    Fluctuations. 
employers  and  employed.    We  used  to  enjoy  very  good  trade  indeed  up  to,  say,  1887  or  1888 ;  since  that  time 
the  fluctuations  have  been  all  downwards,  especially  in  profits.      Speaking  generally,  the  net   profits  with    profits, 
regard  to  turnover  have  diminished  very  much  indeed.      I  have  given  particulars  to  the  Secretary  in 
confidence.      I  am  now  speaking  of  the  tweed  trade. 

During  the  war  we  had  substantial  orders  for  the  Government  at  very  unremunerative  prices.     If  Government 
you  are  a  well-known  house  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  on  the  Army  List,  but  there  was  great  competition    Orders. 
for  these  orders,  and  they  had  a  very  strict  specification,  extremely  difficult  to  work  to,  and  that  made  the 
business  very  unremunerative.     Also,  during  that  time,  the  class  of  wool  used  for  that  particular  article  ran 
up  in  price  very  rapidly  and  very  much,  so  that  after  we  had  taken  orders  in  a  number  of  cases  they  proved 
unremunerative  in  consequence.      But  we  were  glad  to  have  them  to  keep  our  machinery  going  for  the  time 
being. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  reversible  cloakings,  and  for  ladies'  Dumping. 
goods,  but  only  a  very  temporary  demand,  one  which  has  just  as  quickly  gone  as  it  has  come.  We  have 
suffered  very  much  indeed  from  the  competition  of  German  manufacturers;  who  seem  to  think  this  country 
is  made  so  that  they  can  dump  their  goods  as  much  as  they  like,  at  prices  with  which  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  compete.  These  Gorman  dumped  goods  would  never  be  pure  wool,  while  ours  were  absolutely  pure  wool  ; 
but  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  understand  quality.  They  know  what 
price  means,  and  they  are  looking  for  low  prices,  and  they  do  not  ask  the  shopkeeper  whether  it  is  made 
of  cotton  or  wool,  or  where  it  is  made.  The  demand  for  the  reversible  cloth  has  practically  gone  now. 

In  1890  Britain  sent  away  242,000,000  yards  of  exported  goods,  value  £20,000,000  ;  that  was  IB.  6d-  Export  Trade. 
a  yard.  In  1902  there  were  sent  out  158,000,000  yards,  or  £15,000,000  worth,  which  gives  Is.  lOd.  a  yard. 
That  is  the  goods,  woollen  or  worsted  tissue.  As  to  yarn,  in  1890,  we  sent  away  41,000,000  Ibs.  of  yarn, 
worsted  and  woollen,  worth  £4,000,000  sterling,  say,  2s.  Id.  per  yard.  The  returns  do  not  divide  those  two,  so 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  each.  In  1902  there  were  sent  away  52,000,000  Ibs.  of  yarn,  value  C3,630,000, 
say — Is.  4d.  a  Ib.  The  peculiarity  here  is  that  in  the  yarns  the  price  has  decreased  very  much,  whereas  the 
price  of  the  goods  exported  has  increased  by  4a.  a  yard,  showing  that  they  are  taking  a  higher  class  of  goods, 
but  a  lower  class  of  yarn. 

An  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  certaiiuy  improve  business.     We   Colonial  Trade.  1832 

have,  of  course,  one  instance  of  that  already  in  Canada.  We  have  not  a  large  business  with  Canada,  but  a 
fairly  good  business.  They  make  good  Colonial  tweeds  in  New  Zealand.  I  have  been  all  over  that  country 
and  visited  every  mill,  I  think,  and  certainly  the  New  Zealand  tweeds  are  superior  to  anything  made  in 
New  South  Wales.  There  are,  at  least,  two  factories  in  Sydney  producing  very  fair  goods.  They  complain 
that  they  cannot  make  a  profit,  but  they  certainly  get  good  prices.  Labour  is  paid  very  high  wages,  and  it 
is  rather  ineffective.  The  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  our  class  of  goods  is  practically  from  themselves, 
and  from  other  branches  of  the  business  here,  and  some  German,  but  not  much,  but  also  some  from 
America.  In  the  hosiery  trade  from  America  the  competition  is  severe. 

The  volume  of  the  trade,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  very  much  decreased,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  Employment. 
the  demand  has  very  much  decreased.  In  our  district  at  the  last  census  WP  ought  to  have  had  5,000 
additional  workers  in  the  woollen  trade,  but  we  were  5,000  short ;  therefore,  1  hold  that  we  were  10,000  below 
what  we  ought  to  have  had — people  who  were  obliged  to  go  away  because  they  could  not  find  employment. 
Some  of  these  people  drift  to  the  Colonies,  but  more  particularly  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  they  were 
very  busy  during  the  war  time,  and  to  the  Falkirk  district,  where  the  iron  trade  has  been  very  prosperous, 
so  far  as  workers  are  concerned.  They  drift  more  or  less  into  other  businesses.  They  are  not  the  highest 
class  of  our  workers,  because,  after  all,  the  foreman's  wages  are  very  little  interfered  with  during  the  slack 
times  :  they  remain  very  much  the  same.  It  is  the  less  skilled  labour  that  drifts  away  at  these  times,  and, 
of  course,  a  great  number  of  our  unskilled  labourers  went  off  to  the  war,  and  some  did  not  come  back.  If  a  1833 

man  is  skilled  in  one  branch  of  the  woollen  business,  he  is  not  skilled  in  all  the  branches,  and  when  he 
comes  out  of  his  skilled  position  in  one  branch,  he  naturally  has  to  look  for  an  inferior  class  of  labour  some- 
where else.  The  largest  number  of  our  employees  are  females,  but  it  is  the  males  who  have  gone  away, 
and,  of  course,  if  a  man  goes  he  takes  his  wife  and  family. 

There  is  much  less  continuity  than  there  was,  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  people,    Irregularity  of 
and  I  think  that  tendensy  is  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year  increasing.     What  happens  with  us  now  is  that   Orders. 
trade  being  bad,  our  customers  delay  ordering  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  there  is  a  rush — "  We  must 
have  those  goods  in  ten  days,  or  not  at  all ;  "  and  that  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for  the  people.     We  have 
to  try  and   keep]  our  hands  on  at  very  considerable  expense,  but  it  is  necessary.      They  have  to  go  idle, 
especially  the  piece-workers— sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.     We  used  never  to  have  short  time,  and 
we  never  had  people  idle  ;   now  it  is  quite  a  common  thing. 

The  average  wages  paid  are  higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago.     Probably  that  is  because  we  have   Wages. 
a  larger  proportion  of  skilled  men  than  we  had  at  that  time,  because  as  business  tends  to  go  down  it  is  the 
lower  end  of  the  people  who  have  to  go  away  ;   the  foremen  remain.     The  average  wages  of  a  good  spinner 
are  35s.  a  week— 55  hours  ;  .our  Government  were  very  kind  in  cutting  off  an  hour  last  year  on  Saturdays, 
which  we  thought  was  a  hard  thing  to  do  ;   we  were  hard  enough  hit  as  it  was.     To  make  us  2J  per  cent. 
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worse  than  before  was  a  serious  thing.  Our  weavers  used  to  earn — I  remember  taking  the  figures  out  for 
one  year — 19s.  6d.  all  round,  and  we  had  some  as  high  as  25s.  a  week  ;  I  do  not  think  our  weavers  would 
now  average  within  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  of  that.  That  is  owing  to  the  slackness.  The  wages  paid  are  the  highest 
in  the  country,  and  that  has  come  about  in  the  absence  of  unions,  either  of  employers  or  employed. 

Diminished  demand  is  the  chief  cause  and  the  closing  of  markets  abroad.  In  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain,  the  demand  has  gone  very  much  down.  The  importation  of  foreign  yarns  into  this 
country  has  also  certainly  taken  work  from  our  people.  The  imports  of  woollen  yarns  from  various  countries 
from  1898  to  1902  increased  from  £1,987,186  to  £2,258,064,  and  a  note  on  my  statement  says,  "  If  we  could 
make  all  these  yarns  at  home  we  should  be  giving  employment  to  about  50  additional  yarn  spinning  mills." 
The  quantity  of  yarn  from  Belgium  has  considerably  increased,  and  it  seems  to  go  on  increasing  in  consequence 
of  their  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours.  More  particularly  their  juvenile  labour  is  very  cheap,  and  in  yarn 
spinning  there  is  a  good  deal  of  juvenile  labour.  Their  piecers — the  boys — get  2J  francs  a  week,  and  we 
pay  11 8. 

Seeing  that  the  foreigners  spin  these  yarns  under  better  circumstances,  and  under  better  conditions 
than  we  do,  if  we  mean  to  keep  our  places  in  the  market,  and  if  we  want  to  have  fair  play,  we  ought  to 
have,  at  all  events,  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  worse  conditions  under  which  we  work.  I  do  not  think  any 
manufacturer  would  claim  that  he  wants  protective  conditions  ;  he  wants  to  be  on  a  fair  basis,  and  if  other 
countries  work  longer  hours,  as  they  do,  and  have  cheaper  labour  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we,  for  the 
convenience  of  our  workpeople  have  to  work  shorter  hours  and  have  higher  wages,  there  should  be  some 
compensation.  It  is  sometimes  said :  "  The  consumer  of  these  foreign  yarns  must  be  kept  in  view  because 
he  will  complain  if  any  duty  is  put  upon  them  that  raises  the  cost  materially."  But  what  does  that  come 
to.  Supposing  a  Scottish  tweed  manufacturer  buys  yarns  from  abroad,  and  could  buy  them  cheaper  than 
he  can  manufacture  them  at  home,  will  he  be  any  better  off  than  his  neighbours,  and  will  he  afterwards  be 
any  worse  than  his  neighbours.  Our  standing  charges  would  certainly  be  reduced  under  increased 
production,  and,  if  we  got  additional  business,  we  should  probably  find  there  would  be  quite  enough  profit 
without  increasing  our  prices.  The  cost  of  the  article  to  the  public  would  not  be  increased  a  penny.  In 
point  of  fact,  during  all  this  difficult  time  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  suffering 
has  not  resulted  in  a  cheaper  article  to  the  public.  The  price  of  a  suit  of  tweeds  remains  the  same  as  20 
years  ago,  although  the  cost  of  cloth  is  reduced  by  one  half.  And  the  workpeople  along  with  us  have 
suffered,  not  to  the  same  extent,  however,  as  the  masters,  because  the  first  thing  that  happens  in  bad  trade 
is  that  the  master  begins  to  see  how  much  less  he  can  do  with,  and  the  first  thing  he  cuts  off  is  his  profit, 
and  that  has  been  done  very  fully  in  our  trade. 

I  do  not  think  home-grown  wool  has  been  scarcer.  There  is  a  demand  now  for  the  kind  of  material 
that  the  home-grown  wools  can  be  used  for,  which  there  was  not  a  few  years  ago,  and  hence  British  wool 
has  gone  up  in  price,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  diminished  in  quantity.  A  great  deal  of  cross-bred  wool  has 
been  coming  into  our  business,  and  merino  wool  has  been  going  down  in  quantity.  The  cost  of  cross-bred 
wool  this  year  has  very  considerably  increased  over  last  year.  I  have  a  brother  in  New  Zealand  who  sends 
home  his  clip  each  year,  and  I  have  had  to  sell  it  at  the  London  sales  for  him.  Last  year  he  got  6Jd.  for  it,  this 
year  he  has  got  9d.  The  exact  figures  are  :— 1902,  4Jd.  ;  1903,  6Jd.  ;  1904,  9d.  and  9£d.  It  is  New 
Zealand  cross-bred,  and  a  better  quality  than  English  sheeps'  wool. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  advantages  that  foreign  countries  possess  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture. 
I  know  that  they  have  one  machine  hi  Belgium,  which  makes  a  low-priced  yarn  perhaps  better  than  we  do. 
but  that  is  the  only  machine  I  know  of  that  is  better  than  the  machinery  in  the  Scottish  trade,  and  it  has 
now  been  introduced. 

We  consider  the  railway  rates  charged  to  us  very  excessive.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  our  geographical 
position.  Our  wool  costs  us  42s.  6d.  a  ton  from  London  ;  our  goods  65s.  a  ton  from  London  to  Hawick. 
Wool  from  Glasgow  to  Hawick  is  23s.  9d.,  and  goods  23s.  4d.,  but  the  rate  per  carrier  used  to  be  to 
Glasgow  15d.  per  cwt. — that  is,  25s.  a  ton,  and  the  goods  now  are  23s.  4d.  That  is  the  advantage  we  have 
derived  from  the  railway  system. 

Increased  technical  education  for  manufacturers  and  men  would  be  an  extremely  good  thing,  but 
that  technical  training  will  do  nothing  against  foreign  tariffs.  The  better  you  make  your  goods  the  higher 
the  tariff  goes,  so  that  the  technical  training  would  increase  the  tariff.  I  am  not  decrying  technical 
education,  because  I  have  long  been  a  strong  advocate  for  it,  and  have  done  a  good  deal  for  it  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  would  do  more,  but  it  is  no  weapon  at  all  to  combat  foreign  tariffs. 

There  has  been  no  amalgamation  of  large  concerns  in  our  district.  The  only  amalgamation  that  I 
know  of  is  the  one  in  America,  which  was  called  the  American  Wool  Company,  and  they  have  amalgamated 
49  woollen  concerns,  and  have  become  a  very  controlling  power  in  the  American  market.  They  claim  to 
have  saved  very  considerably  in  expenses,  more  particularly  in  selling  expenses,  and  they  hold  that  they 
are  doing  well,  and  they  strongly  advocate  the  amalgamation  of  companies  there.  They  have  set  a 
particular  mill  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  supplying  a  certain  market,  and  of  course  they  choose  the  mill 

is  nearest  to  that  market  and  best  adapted  from  its  machinery  to  the  making  of  the  particular  classes 
of  goods,  and,  no  doubt,  by  concentrating  their  energies  on  a  small  number  of  classes,  they  are  able 
very  much  to  decrease  the  cost.  In  our  trade,  for  instance,  one  of  our  great  costs  is  that  our  customers  now 
mand  such  short  lengths  of  each  style  of  pattern,  and  as  you  decrease  the  length  of  the  warp  put  in  the 
loom,  you  very  much  increase  the  cost,  and  you  greatly  decrease  your  output,  which  is  simply  another  way 
ot  increasing  cost.  So  the  Americans  have  made  a  great  saving  over  us  there. 

They  will  save  a  great  deal  in  carrying  stock,  having  one  mill  doing  only  one  thing.  They 
carry  no  yarn  stock  practically  in  America  at  all.  Under  their  system  they  get  orders  in  such  quantities 
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that  they  can  make  practically  the  quantity  of  yarn  required,  and  they  do  not  carry  yarn  stocks  as  we  do.  1838 

A  Scottish  tweed  manufacturer,  in  a  large  way  of  business,  must  always  carry  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  of 
yarn  stock. 

The  expenses  of  making  and  selling  have  gone  up  very  much.     The  expenses  of  making  and  selling    Cost  Of  Production. 
in  July,  1887,  that  is,  the  half  year  ending  July,  1887,  were  47J  per  cent ;   in  1903,  they  were  61 J  per  cent. 
That  is  first,  because  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  but  the  great  increase  is  in  the  diminished 
production.     Of  course  there  are  a  great  number  of  expenses  that  practically  remain  the  same,  whether  you 
are  doing  a  full  business  or  a  half  business. 

Foreign  tariffs,  undoubtedly,  affect  British  trade  very  much  indeed.     We  find  just  as  the  tariffs  are  Effect  of  Foreign 

raised  the  trade  drops  off.     It  was  impossible  to  struggle  against  35  per  cent,  of  duty.     Our  policy  of  free  Tariffs. 

imports  enables  the  foreigner  to  send  here  his  surplus  stock.    He  comes  and  sells  on  the  lowest  basis,  and  there  Results  of  British 

is  no  other  market  in  which  he  can  do  that,  and  it  is  the  great  market  of  the  world.  Policy. 

I  will  not  suggest  a  duty.     I  would  leave  that  to  others.     If  a  moderate  duty  were  put  on,  and  it    Effect  of  Duties. 
gave  increased  work,  it  would  be  a  very  great  thing  for  the  country.     We  import  just  now  about  £100,000,000 
worth  of  goods  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  where  wages  are  lower  than  they  are  here. 
If  we  could  manufacture  that  £100,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  our  people  could  get  £50,000,000  of  wages 

which  would  result  therefrom,  they  would  certainly  be  greatly  advantaged,  and  I  do  not  think  our  skill,  1839 

our  machinery,  or  our  information  is  such  as  to  prevent  our  manufacturing  those  goods  if  we  had  fair  play. 
I  do  think  that  the  cost  of  making  these  goods  in  this  country  would  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  than 
it  is  in  foreign  countries,  and  probably  you  would  have  to  pay  that,  more  particularly  upon  goods,  such 
as,  for  instance,  gloves  from  France,  and  silks,  and  so  on.  But  the  people  who  wear  that  class  of  goods 
and  who  want  these  goods,  can  very  well  afford  to  pay  it. 


Preference  has  very  much  increased  the  trade  of  the  district.  The  Canadian  buyers  who  come  across 
here  seem  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  our  goods  with  interest,  which  they  did  not  formerly  do,  and  the  business 
resulting  has  increased,  I  should  say,  something  like  one  half.  We  did  a  very  good  trade  in  South  Africa 
for  a  time,  but  it  has  fallen  off  very  much,  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of  it  say  that  it  has  fallen  off 
because  the  market  is  glutted,  and  they  dare  not  trust  the  customers.  It  is  said  that,  considering  the  expenses 
we  have  had  with  the  war  there,  we  ought  to  have  more  preference  in  South  Africa  than  we  now  have,  and  I 
do  think  so.  I  went  out  to  India  last  year  with  a  young  German,  who  represented  a  French  house,  and  he 
said  to  me,  "  Your  country  is  the  grandest  country  in  the  world,  you  are  so  magnanimous.  Now  here  are 
you  spending  your  blood  and  treasure  in  South  Africa,  you  are  going  to  conquer  that  country,  and  we  are 
going  to  come  in  and  do  the  business."  And  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 


Effects  of 
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WITNESS  No.  57. 

MR.  WILLIAM    THORBURN 

(Lowe,  Donald  &  On.,  Ltd.,  Peebles  ;     Merchants  dealing  in  Scotch  Tweeds  and  English  Worsteds). 

I  have  been  in  the  American  trade  for  many  years,  and  we  have  a  branch  house  in  Boston.  My  branch 
of  trade  is  Scotch  tweeds  and  English  worsteds  for  men's  wear,  principally  fancy  goods,  and  a  proportion 
of  plain  goods,  but  the  business  depends  largely  upon  the  novelty  of  production  of  fancy  goods. 

The  state  of  trade  in  my  district  has  been  rather  bad  for  many  years.     It  has  been  difficult  to  keep   State  of  Trade. 
the  mills  going  full  time  with  very  few  exceptions.     The  population  of  the  working  people  engaged  in  this 
trade  has  largely  diminished  in  Galashiels  and  Hawick.     Our  largest  business,  however,  is  on  the  Continent   Trade  with  the 
of  Europe.     We  have  15  representatives  direct  from  the  firm  now  engaged  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.    Continent. 
There  is  a  distinct  demand  for  the  best  class  of  fancy  goods  produced  in  this  country.     We  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  with  Canada,  and  it  has  increased  since  the  preferential  tariff.     We  do  not  suffer  much    The  Colonies. 
from  German  competition  in  Canada.       We  do  not  do  much  in  Australia  or  the  Cape,  owing  to  the  seasons 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  our  own 

Net  profits  have  decreased  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  heavy  increase  of  expenses.  We  have  to  pay  Profits. 
many  of  our  Continental  representatives  at  a  very  high  rate  to  do  the  business,  and  the  credit  taken  on 
the  Continent  is  very  long,  and  we  find  that  with  the  addition  of  the  duties  it  is  all  we  can  do  to 
get  a  price  to  make  it  profitable,  and  any  increase  in  the  duties  either  in  Germany  or  Austria  would  make  the 
business  almost  unprofitable.  We  find  our  representatives  in  Germany  and  Austria  continually  complaining 
of  the  prices,  and  anxious  to  get  them  reduced,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  any  increase  of  duties  would  mean 
nearly  shutting  up  the  business. 

The  Continent  does  not  produce  articles  of  the  same  class  as  ours,  but  in  America  they  have  been   American 
imitated  continually.      Woollen    merchants    come    over    here    and    look  at  the  manufacturer's  patterns,    Imitations 
take  samples  of  them,  give  orders  for  pattern  lengths,  and  then  take  them  over  there,  and  instead  of  ordering 
from  the  British  manufacturers  they  get  some  local  manufacturer  to  imitate  them  in  colour  and  design  and 
cloth.     I  have  had  samples  sent  over  to  me  from  America,  and  I  could  not  have  told  thorn  from  the  better 
class  of  worsted  goods  made  in  Yorkshire.     They  have  Yorkshiremen  over  there  in  the  worsted  trade,  some 
of  whom  I  know  by  name.     They  also  import  our  worsted  yarns,  and  thus  have  come  to  make  goods  almost 
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identical  to  the  best  class  of  worsted  suitings  made  in  Yorkshire.  Our  Scotch  manufacturers  are  very  anxious 
for  business,  especially  when  things  are  not  good,  and  they  now  not  unfrequently  take  orders  for  samples  in 
the  hope  of  getting  confirmation  for  pieces,  which  they  would  not  entertain  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

We  have  a  house  in  America  and  we  have  to  pay  nearly  100  per  cent,  upon  all  the  goods  we  import 
into  our  place  there.  The  goods  stand  the  duties,  simply  because  they  are  fancy  and  a  novelty.  The 
high-class  American  tailors  are  always  anxious  to  get  what  they  think  the  best  and  the  most  novel  goods,  and 
will  pay  a  price  for  the  novelty,  although  they  can  buy  their  own  manufactures  cheaper.  The  well-to-do 
American  thinks  it  the  right  thing  to  wear  the  latest  novelties  in  imported  goods,  and  therefore  he  gets  his 
clothes  from  a  tailor  who  only  deals  in  British  woollens,  or  else  gives  his  orders  to  a  London  tailor  whose  repre- 
sentative probably  calls  upon  him  at  regular  intervals.  At  the  same  time,  our  trade  would  increase  a  good  deal 
in  America  if  the  duties  were  lowered.  When  the  tariff  was  reduced  about  30  per  cent.,  our  business  developed 
very  largely.  We  could  compete  then  with  the  local  manufacturer,  which  at  the  present  time  the  duty  makes 
it  impossible  to  do.  Every  season  our  business  depends  entirely  on  the  result  of  our  brains  in  bringing  out 
something  new,  both  in  colour  and  design.  In  our  Boston  house  we  deal  only  in  British  fabrics,  except 
occasionally,  lately,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  buy  a  certain  small 
proportion  of  local  made  goods.  We  buy  as  little  as  possible,  but  our  representatives  find  it  very  hard  to  go 
round  and  get  orders  unless  they  have  some  local  goods  as  well  to  come  in  at  the  prices  wanted. 

Ever  since  the  trade  with  America  was  practically  abolished  for  the  manufacturer,  the  trade  in  the 
Scotch  border  has  gradually  gone  down  and  become  more  difficult  to  do.  Many  Yorkshire  manufacturers 
(who  originally  did  not  compete  with  the  lower  class  of  goods  made  in  Scotland),  being  excluded  from 
America,  and  having  to  keep  their  machinery  going,  have  been  imitating  Scotch  goods  in  inferior  quality  of 
yarns  at  a  very  much  less  price,  and  unless  one  were  told  the  ordinary  buyer  might  not  know  the  difference. 
This  means  increased  competition  in  the  home  trade,  with  the  consequent  diminished  demand  for  goods  made 
in  the  Scotch  border,  and  unprofitable  prices  for  the  manufacturers.  The  American  tariff  is  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things. 

The  rate  of  earnings  has  remained  stationary,  but  the  amount  of  employment  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  net  earnings  of  the  workpeople  must  have  been  considerably  lowered  all  round.  We  carry  the  stock  and 
take  the  risk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  we  have  not  been  successful  in  selling  it  out,  we  have  often  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it  at  a  serious  sacrifice. 

The  method  of  commercial  travelling  is  just  the  same  here  as  abroad.  My  experience  of  30  years  is 
that,  if  a  man  has  not  a  personal  connection  with  his  customers,  it  does  not  matter  how  good  he  may  be  or 
how  good  the  things  he  has  to  sell,  he  will  find  the  greatest  difficulty.  Our  method  has  been  to  employ  men 
of  good  commercial  standing  of  the  country  we  are  selling  in.  Germans  are  more  pushing  and  pertinacious, 
and  if  we  want  to  send  a  man  to  Russia  we  get  a  German  or  an  Austrian.  German  is  generally  spoken  in 
Russia,  and  so,  having  a  smattering  of  Russian,  the  Germans  can  make  their  way.  In  America  the  Scotsman 
in  my  experience  does  better  as  a  traveller  than  the  Englishman.  Most  of  our  representatives  in  America 
are  men  who  have  lived  there  a  long  time  ;  some  are  English,  some  are  Scotch,  but  they  have  practically 
become  American? 

At  the  reduced  rate  the  Canadian  tariff  has  been  satisfactory,  but  I  understand  that  they  have  now 
raised  it  again,  and  whether  that  is  going  to  have  an  adverse  effect  or  not  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  that 
all  the  merchants  who  have  been  buying  our  goods  have  been  hurrying  to  get  them  delivered  as  quickly  as 
possible  before  the  tariff  comes  into  force,  which  shows  that  they  want  to  save  themselves  from  loss. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  foreigners  have  little  or  no  competition  in  their  home  market 
from  abroad,  they  are  bound  to  be  able  to  sell  cheaper  in  neutral  markets  when  competing  with  a  free  trade 
country.  In  London  a  considerable  quantity  of  plain  low  class  black  coatings  come  from  Holland  and  France, 
and  we  have  had  samples  sent  down  from  their  agents  in  London  offering  every  facility  to  deliver  them, 
London  shrunk,  English  measure  ;  everything  to  induce  purchase  at  very  low  prices.  These  goods  do  not 
compete  with  manufacturers  in  Scotland,  but  they  compete  with  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  thousands  of  pieces  coming  across  from  Holland  and  France  which  might  well  remain 
in  Yorkshire.  These  goods  are  chierly  made  of  waste  and  wool  mixed,  but  they  have  a  good  enough  appearance 
for  the  ordinary  observer. 

Our  British  policy  of  free  imports  is  most  certainly  a  very  distinct  assistance  to  the  foreigner  by  giving 
him  this  market  as  well  as  his  own. 


WITNESS  No.  58. 


Written  Evidence. 


1846 


MR.    WILLIAM   SCHULZE 

(William  Schulze  &  Co.,  Galashiels  ;  Merchants  Dealing  in  Scotch  Woollen  Goods). 


With  every  and  the  most  fervent  desire  to  assist  in  the  good  and  needful  work  to  defend  our  industry 
and  our  commerce  against  foreign  aggressions,  and  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  movement  at  present 
on  foot  towards  that  end,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  accumulating  still  statistics  to 
show  what  every  observer  knows  is  an  established  fact  of  very  long  date  already,  viz  :  — 

(1)  That  for  more  than  30  years  we  have  been  losing  ground  in  foreign  countries  with  our  commerce    Effect  Of  Foreign 
in  ever  growing  volume,  owing  to  high  tariffs,  and  owing  also  to  foreign  industry  developing  under  these   Tariffs. 
tariffs,  and 

( T)  That  this  rapidly  developing  foreign  industry  as  a  natural  result  has  been,  and  is  in  ever  growing 
volume,  busy  to  deprive  our  industry  and  commerce  even  of  its  own  home  markets  owing  to  free  entry. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  one  right  mode  of  dealing  with  the  evil,  which  is  to  remove  its  cause, 
remove  foreign  tariffs",  if  not  wholly,  at  least  as  much  as  our  powerful  means  and  a  timely  good  use  of  them 
will  permit  us  to  the  dictum  of  the  eternal  principle  of  nature,  which  bids  us  to  protect  ourselves  by 
defending  ourselves  or  to  suffer. 

In  our  industry  and  commerce  we  have  from  an  unnatural  and  ill-advised  feeling  of  security,  dis-    Effect  of  British 
regarded  this  principle  of  nature,  to  reap  now  the  fruit  of  it,  and  to  have  become  gradually  so  much  entangled    Policy. 
that  we  cannot  free  ourselves,  or  not  so  rapidly  as  the  growing  pressure  on  our  existence  requires.     It  is 
late  in  the  day,  but  there  is  still  a  way  to  safeguard  what  is  left,  or  to  regain  some  of  what  is  lost,  but  a 
direct  and  natural  course  must  be  adopted.     There  is  no  necessity,  nor  is  it  wise  to  go  directly  from  one 
extreme  into  the  other  and  abandon  free  trade,  which  is  good,  if  only  we  can  manage  to  obtain  value  in 
return,  which  is  not  usually  given  without  pressure.     One  is  more  ready  to  take  than  to  give.     Towards 
the  latter  some  lever  is  usually  required,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that,  if  only  the  coin  tendered 
be  goods,  value  will  not  be  given  the  moment  its  worth  is  recognised  or  brought  home  to  our  co-trader.     We 
are  a  great  nation  and  can  give.     Why  give  without  counter  value  ? 

To  want  to  remedy  the  evil  by  imposing  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  produce  into  this  country   Suggested  Import 
of  10  per  cent,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  greatest  error  that  can  be  made.     It  may  create  revenue,  but  it    Duty. 
will   not  have   the   effect    of  forcing  an  entry  for  our  goods  into  foreign  countries,  which  is  the  main 
necessity  ;  nor  of  keeping  foreign  produce  out  of  this  country.     For  the  latter  purpose  the  rate  is  far  too 
small. 

But  to  obtain  revenue  is  not  the  aim  of  the  present  salutary  movement  initiated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.     .     .     .    Retaliation  as  a 
Let  it  be  recognised  that  it  is  above  all  an  unimpeded  entry  of  our  goods  into  other  countries  which  we    Remedy. 
want,  and  which    we    have    good     reason     to     ask    if   we   allow   foreign  goods   to    enter   this   country 
unimpeded.     .     .     .     The  coin  we  have  to  offer  will  for  ever  rule  the  case,    and   by  it  we  may  measure 
what  counter  value  we  should  ask.     Deal  in  this,  if  possible,  with  only  one  of  our  adversaries  at  a  time. 

Begin  with  the  country  which  is  foremost  in  opposing  the  entry  of  our  goods  into  their  country,  and  The  Position  Of 
which  at  the  same  time  has  the  greatest  interest  at  stake  to  import  its  own  produce  into  this  country.  America. 
Inform  America  that,  if  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  allow  our  goods  into  their  country  on  reasonable  con- 
ditions, we  shall  impose  50,  60,  70  or  more  per  cent,  on  theirs,  including  above  all  food  stuffs,  but  excluding 
naturally  articles  such  as  cotton.  The  time  may  come  when  we  may  with  impunity  impose  a  duty  even 
on  the  latter,  and  favour  other  countries  of  production.  It  may  suit  our  interest.  A  movement  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  America  in  regard  to  cotton  is  on  foot,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  effect  of  our  acting  will  be  that  America  will  have  to  yield  to  our  demand,  or  that  the  American 
producers  will  have  to  pay  our  tax,  while  similar  produce  from  all  other  countries  will  be  allowed  in  free.  The 
American  nation  cannot  allow  its  producers,  who  have  to  grow  their  corn,  %c.,  after  as  before,  to  go  to 
perdition,  and  they  will  have  to  come  to  terms  at  some  time  in  some  way,  while  meanwhile  we  reap  the 
revenue  and  benefit  for  our  country  in  return  in  a  form  which  we  have  at  all  times  within  our  own 
exclusive  power.  By  this  measure  we  really  only  do  to  the  Americans  what  the  Americans  in  much  larger 
degree  do  to  us  successfully. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  much  dreaded  result  that  food  stuffs  will  become  dearer  or  much    The  effect  on 
dearer  in  this  country.     There  is  as  much  possibility  that  they  may  become  cheaper,  for  in  the  event  of   Prices. 
America  flooding  with  their  produce  other  markets  which  do  not  require  it,  prices  will   sink   there   and 
the  fall  react  on  us.     The  exact  result  cannot  be  calculated,  except  in  so  far  that  it  will  benefit  this 
country  in  one  way  or  another.     In  the  event  of  America  not  coming  to  terms  the  severest  of  measures  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  American  produce  or  manufactured  articles  from  entering  this  country  through  other 
channels,  except  only  by  paying  the  duty.     The  origin  of  all  goods  imported  into  this  country  must  be  proven 
or  sworn  to,  and  in  case  of  fraud  or  perjury,  confiscation — penalty,  or  more  severe  measures.     This  method 


1847 


1848 


1849 


Mr.  Schulze. 

1850  is  not,  more  drastic  than  what  we  see  practised  by  other  nations  under  similar  conditions,  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  measure.     I  am  convinced  that  this  mode  of  treatment  will  produce  the 
desired  result.     If  it  should  not,  the  worst  which  may  happen   is  that   we  go   back   to   a   general  tariff 
system,  but  to  go  back  to  a  general  tariff  system  without  having  exhausted  before  the  other  measure  is 
going  from  one  extreme  into  the  other.     Let  us  adhere  to  the  principle  of  getting  value  in  exchange  for  a  good 
coin  which  we  offer. 

The  case  Of  Let  us   not   only   practice   free   trade,    but    teach    it    also    by  all    means    and    methods    within 

Spain.  our   power.     This   latter   principle    I    emphasised    when    a     witness    before   the   Royal   Commission   of 

1885-6,  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade.  The  cause  of  that  depression  is  the 
same  as  to-day,  and  was  as  clearly  established  then  as  it  is  now.  To-day  it  is  before  us  only  in  graver 
form,  and  in  that  direction  it  will  grow  steadily  unless  it  is  checked  by  such  means  as  I  advocate.  On  that 
occasion  I  dealt  as  an  instance  with  Spain,  which  retaliated  upon  us  in  those  days  and  before,  pressing  this 
country  out  of  its  markets  in  favour  of  other  nations,  who  since  have  settled  there  with  their  trade,  taken 
our  place  permanently,  while  one  word  of  threat  uttered  in  due  time  by  this  Government  would  have  turned 
the  tide.  Free  trade  mutually  is  a  blessing.  One-sided  free  trade  is  a  .curse,  will  prove  so  sooner  or  later, 
is  inconsistent,  is  against  all  sound  principle  of  trading,  the  sound  principle  of  which  will  for  ever  be  fair 
exchange. 

1851  Colonial  I  attach  no  value  whatever  to  the  expected  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  our 
Relations.                    Colonies.     That  will  operate  with  lasting  effect  only  on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  on  the  principle  of  the  coin 

tendered  in  exchange.  Individual  importers  or  exporters  in  our  Colonies  will  not  carp  what  their  Govern- 
ment or  ours  desire,  but  they  will,  in  purchasing  or  selling,  also  consult  their  individual  interest,  and  nothing 
else  but  it. 


1852 


1853 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 

SECTION    XL— FORMS    OF    INQUIRE.  1854 

FORM  No.  1  (ISSUED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS).  ( Mfmufactureri 

generally). 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W., 

January  30th,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  and  1 855 

the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  he  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

General  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers. — Preliminary  Questions  only. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Every 
Kirm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign  -^j- 
(c)  the  colonial  markets: —  1856 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during  1903,  distinguishing,  if 
possible,  men  from  women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III. — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect   to   which   you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  ? 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Description  of  Articles. 


V. — Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon   the 

British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars  1857 

as  far  as  you  can. 

VI. — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?     If  so,  please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?     If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII. — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete   successfully 
within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 


Description  of  Commodity. 


Country.  Present  Tariff. 


Suggested  Reduction. 


IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

X. — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars. 


1858  ^- — P'ease  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  information, 

and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects  ? 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
[Before  signing,  see  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  case,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 
Address 


Form  No    2  FoRM  No'  2  (Is8XJBI>  T0  MERCHANTS). 

( Merchants). 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 

1. — What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2. — If  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries  ? 

3.— If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries  ? 

4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903,  which  is — 

Approximate  Percentage, 
(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(6)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  t 

(c)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 

(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 

1  SfiO 

5. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6.— What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

g. — 18  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?  If  so,  please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 

9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations. 

10.— What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs — (a)  colonial,  (l>)  other  ? 

12. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

13. — Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 
your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  ot  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  ?  If  so,  please 
give  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

].">  — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  tho  differentiation  in  foreign 
countries  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  1 

16. — Has  there  been  any  cha  ige  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
fully-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  reasons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

N»me  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  No    1. 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 


FORM  No.  4  (ISSUED  TO  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS). 

7,  VICTORIA  STBEBT,  LONDON,  S.W 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furnished  to  the 
Commission  in  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


Form  No.  4 
Textile  Manu- 
facturer!). 


1862 


Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers.— Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.  1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 

1. — Please  give  the  number  of  your  Spindles,  &c.,  for  the  years  1903,  1893  and  1883,  filling  in  the  columns 
applicable  to  your  trade. 


Year. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Combs. 

Frames. 

Machines. 

1903 
1893 
1883 

2. — What  were  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  the.  principal  materials,  including  primary  raw  material, 
used  by  you  in  the  following  years  ?  If  not  convenient  to  fill  in  all  the  columns,  please  fill  in  for  1903  and  as  many 
others  as  possible. 


Description 
of 
Materials. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Value 
Quantity 

3.  —  From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 

Description  of  Materials.                                                              Country  of  origin. 

4. — State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from   foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;   and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change  ? 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


5. — What  was  the  amount  paid  by  your  firm  on  account  of  wages  and  local  rates  respectively  in  each  of  the 
last  five  vears  ? 


Year. 


Wages. 


Local  Rates. 


6.— What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (b)  foreign    - ' —  (c)  colonial  market?  respectively  T 


Year. 


Home. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


*7. — If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual   sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years  : — 


Year. 


Total  Sales. 


1863 


1864 


1865 


*  The  Commission  considers  this  question  of  rreat  importance  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  relation  between  the  production  for 
the  home  and  export  trades.  Manufacturers  are  reminded  that  the  fact  that  they  have  furnished  this  information  will  be 
considered  as  strictly  confidential,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  it  which  will  enable  the  Commissioners  or  others  to  trace 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 


1866  ^' — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient 

to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  t 


1869 


Description  of  Articles.  Suggested  Duty. 


9. — If  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (-7)  upon  prices  in  the  home  markets, 
(6)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Home  Trade,  (c)  in  promoting  economies  of  production,  (d)  in 
increasing  employment,  (c)  in  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  extent  do  yon  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries 
give  them  aii  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  their  export  trades  ?  Please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

11. — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  <>r 
other  countries. 

12. — Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  please  give  particulars. 

j  oon  13. — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ? 

loOf 

14. — Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by — 

(a)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  ; 
(6)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

15. — To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 
Please  give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

16. — To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manu- 
factured articles  in  your  trade  ? 

17. — What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice  versa  ?  Please  give  particulars. 

18. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  infor- 
mation, and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
1868  (Before  signing,  see  the  following.) 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  the  preceding.  In  that  case  this  page,  bearing  the  name  of  your 
firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  form  if  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 

Address 
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SECTION    XII. -REPLIES   TO    FORMS    OF    INQUIRY. 


IMPORTS    COMPETING   WITH   BRITISH    PRODUCTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FORM  I.):     What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  Imports  competing. 
respect  to  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  ? 


GERMANY:— 

Beavers. 

Beavers — indigo. 

Berlin  Wools. 

Blankets — white. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Laces 

Braids. 

Carriage  Cloths. 

Carriage  Trimmings. 

Carpets. 

Cloakings. 

Coatings — woollen. 

Coatings — worsted. 

Cops — dyed. 

Costumes. 

Costume    Cloths — woollen    (plain 

and  Venetian). 
Curtains. 

Damasks — worsted. 
Dress  Goods. 
Dressing  Gown  Cloths 
Dress  Lastings. 
Felting — roofing. 
Felting — woollen  paper  makers. 

FRANCE  :— 

Amazons — all  wool. 

Blouse  Cloths — all  wool. 

Carriage  Trimmings. 

Cashmeres. 

Coati  ngs — woollen. 

Coatings — worsted. 

Costumes. 

Costume  Cloths — plain  and 

Venetian. 
Covers. 

CrOpe  de  Chines — all  wool. 
Crepe  de  Chines — silk-wool. 
Curtains. 
Damasks — worsted 

BELGIUM  :— 

Blankets. 

Hoot  and  Shoe  Luces. 

Carpets. 

Cashmeres. 

Costume  Cloths. 

( 'overs. 

Curtains. 

Felts. 

Machinery  Cloths. 

HOLLAND  :— 

Beavers  — indigo. 
Canvas  Cloths. 
Cheviot  Suitings. 
Coating*. 

Costume    Cloths     plain    and 

Venetian. 
Dress  Goods. 


Germany. 


Filtering  Cloths. 

Flannels. 

Golf  Capings. 

Handkerchiefs — knitted. 

Jackets — ready-  made. 

Lastings. 

Linings. 

Linings — wool 

Linings — worsted  weft 

Machinery  Cloths. 

Mantle  Cloths. 

Meltons. 

Moquettes. 

Overcoatings — heavy. 

Plushettes. 

Reversible  Cloth 

Rugs. 

Scourers. 

Sealskins — imitation 

Serges. 

Shawls. 

Slipper  Cloths. 

Suitings. 


Dress  Goods. 

Felts. 

Flannels. 

Lastings. 

Linings — worsted  weft. 

Mantle  Cloths. 

Meltons. 

Merinos. 

Moquettes. 

Poplins — all  wool. 

Satins — all  wool. 

Serges. 

Table  Covers. 

Tapestries. 


Mantle  Cloths. 

Overcoatings. 

Serges. 

Tapestries. 

Tweeds — dress. 

Upholstery  Coverings. 

Vesting  Cloths. 

Vicunas. 

Wool — mule-spun  merino. 


Dressing  Gown  Cloths. 

Meltons. 

Overcoatings. 

Serges. 

Suitings — cheviot. 

Suitings — flannel. 

Tweeds — imitation  Scotch. 


Suitings — flannel. 

Table  Covers. 

Tapestries. 

Tweeds — dress. 

Tweeds — fancy. 

Tweeds — imitation  Scotcti. 

Tweeds — low. 

Twills. 

Upholstery  Coverings 

Ves  tings. 

Vicunas. 

Wool — andalusian. 

Wool— Shetland. 

Wool  warp  and  weft. 

Yarns — angola. 

Yarns — braid. 

Yarns — cashmere. 

Yarns  — embroidery. 

Yarns — fancy. 

Yarns— knitting. 

Yarns — Saxony. 

Yarns — woollen. 

Yarns — worsted. 


Tweeds — dress. 

Twills. 

Upholstery  Coverings, 

Vesting  Cloths. 

Vicunas. 

Voiles — all  wool. 

Wool — andalusian. 

Wool — mule  spun. 

Wool — mule-spun  merino. 

Wool— Shetland. 

Yarn — embroidery. 

Yarns — hosiery. 

Yarn — mule-spun. 


Yarns — angola 

Yarns — corded. 

Yarns — hosiery. 

Yarn — imitation  Scotch  spun. 

Yarns — mixture. 

Yarns — mule-spun. 

Yarns — for  twisting. 

Yarns — woollen. 

Yarns  —worsted. 


Tweeds — low. 

Vestings — fancy. 

Vicunas. 

Vicunas — mercerised. 

Woollen  Cloths— black  and  grey. 


1871 


France. 


1872 


Belgium. 


1873 


Holland. 


1874      Imports  competing. 
Austria. 


United  States. 


Italy. 


AUSTRIA  :— 

Blankets. 

Carpets. 

Coatings. 

Costume  Cloths — plain  and 

Venetian. 
Dress  Cloths— fine. 

UNITED  STATES  :— 

Felts — dry  hair. 
Felting — paper  makers. 

ITALY  :— 


Dress  Suitings— fine. 

Felts. 

Linings. 

Mantle  Cloths. 

Overcoatings — heavy. 

Rugs. 


Filtering  Cloths. 


Dress  Goods. 


Serges. 

Slipper  Cloths. 
Upholstery  Felts. 
Worsteds— P.  D. 


Roofing  Materials. 


Rugs. 


Unspecified 
1 875     Countries. 


IMPORTS    OF    WHICH    NO    COUNTRY    OF    ORIGIN    IS    SPECIFIED. 


1876 


1877 


Amazons — all  wool 

Andalusians. 

Baizes. 

Beavers. 

Blankets. 

Blind  Cords. 

Blouse  Cloths— all  wool. 

Boot  Loopings. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Laces. 

Braids — skirt,  costume  and 

tubular. 
Buntings. 

Canvas  Cloths — all  wool. 
Carpets. 

Carriage  Trimmings. 
Cashmeres. 

Cheviot  Coatings — all  wool. 
Cheviot  Coatings — plain  grey  for 

men. 

Clan  Tartans. 
Cloakings. 
Coach  Cloths. 
Coatings. 

Coatings — worsted. 
Cords. 

Cords — corset. 
Costumes. 
Costume  Cloths — plain  and 

Venetian. 
Costume  Tweeds. 
Covers. 

Covers — table. 
Covert  Coatings. 
Crepolines. 

Gr6pe  de  Chines — all  wool. 
Crepe  de  Chines — silk-wool. 
Curtains. 
Damasks — wool. 
Damasks — worsted. 
Delaines — wool. 
Dress  Bandings. 
Dress  Fabrics — fine. 
Dress  Fabrics — wool  and  cotton. 
Dressing  Gown  Cloths. 
Felts— dyed  saddle. 
Felts— fine  dyed. 
Felts — paper  maker?'. 
Felts — piano  manufacturers'. 
Felts — polishing. 
Felts — shoe  uppers. 
Felts — soles  for  slippers. 
Felts — upholstering  and 

decorating. 
Filtering  Cloths. 


Fingerings — Berlin  wool. 

Fingerings — super  Si.'otch. 

Flannels. 

Flannel  Suitings. 

Flannel  Suitings — wool. 

Flocks. 

Golf  Capings. 

Handkerchiefs — knitted 

Homespuns. 

Hosiery — hand-made. 

Knitting  Wools — fine  merino. 

Las  tings. 

Linings — alpaca. 

Linings — mohair. 

Linings — wool. 

Linings — worsted  vreft, 

Mantle  Cloths. 

Meltons. 

Meltons — indigo. 

Moquettes. 

Overcoatings. 

Overcoatings — beaver. 

Overcoatings — black. 

Overcoatings — blue. 

Overcoatings — fancy. 

Overcoatings — light. 

Plaids. 

Plushes. 

Plushes — mohair. 

Plushettes. 

Plushettes — made  from  hair. 

Poplins — all  wool. 

Press  Cloths. 

Reps. 

Rugs. 

Saddle  Cloths. 

Satins — all  wool. 

Scourers. 

Sealskins — hai  r. 

Sealskins — imitation. 

Sealskins — plain. 

Sealskins — printed. 

Sealskins — silk. 

Serges. 

Serges— all  wool. 

Serges — blue. 

Serges  de  Berrie. 

Serges — worsted. 

Shawls. 

Shoddy. 

Shoe  Cloths. 

Slipper  Cloths. 

Stay  Bindings. 

Suitings. 


Suitings — fancy. 

Suitings — low. 

Suitings — mixture. 

Tapestries. 

Tapestries — silk. 

Tapestries — wool. 

Tweeds. 

Tweeds — dress. 

Tweeds — fancy  dress. 

Tweeds — imitation  Scotch. 

Twills. 

Umbrella  Cloths. 

Upholstery  Coverings. 

Velvets. 

Velvets — mohair. 

Vesting  Cloths. 

Ves  tings  — fancy. 

Vicunas. 

Vicunas — indigo. 

Voiles — all  wool. 

Wools — Berlin. 

Wools — carbonised. 

Wools — fleecy. 

Wools — Pyrenees. 

Wools — Shetland. 

Woollens— cloth. 

Woollens — fancy. 

Woollens — low. 

Woollens — men's. 

Woollens — 'sui  tings. 

Woollens — women's. 

Worsteds— andalusian. 

Worsteds — coatings  (fine). 

Worsteds — men's. 

Worsteds — pure  wool  goods. 

Worsteds — suitings. 

Worsteds — super-German. 

Worsteds — women's. 

Yarns — botany. 

Yarns — botany  (fine  white) 

Yarns — braid. 

Yarns  —carpet. 

Yarns — cashmere  worsted. 

Yarns — embroidery. 

Yarns — fingering. 

Yarns — fancy. 

Yarns — hair. 

Yarns — hosiery. 

Yarns — knitting. 

Yarns — lamb's  wool. 

Yarns — mohair. 

Yarns — for  tweeds  and  shawls. 

Yarns — woollen. 

Yarns — wors  ted . 


Replies  to  Forms. 


(B)  SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY  OF  MATKRIALS. 
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QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FORM  VII.) : — From  ivhat  countries  were  thejie  materials  drawn  ?     State  if  any  of  Sources  of 
these  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;   and,  if  Supply  Ot 
so,  what  has  caused  the  change.  Materials. 


WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARN  SPINNERS. 

We  only  use  merino  wools,  grown  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  •  Of  course,  any  tariff  on  these 
wools  would  handicap  us.  No  change  of  source  of  supply  has  taken  place  in  merino  wools,  which  are 
far  finer  in  quality  than  wools  grown  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 


Spinners. 


WORSTED  YARN  SPINNERS. 

Wool  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Egypt,  East  India,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Iceland  ;  olive  oil  from  Italy,  Greece  and  Spain  ;  soap  and  washing  materials  from  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain.  Soap  was  formerly  obtained  in  England.  The  cheap,  rough  American  soap  made  of 
cotton  seed  oil  is  sufficiently  good  for  washing  rough  wools,  and  is  far  cheaper  than  English. 

SCOTCH  WOOLLEN  SPINNER. 

No  change  in  country  of  origin  ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  Buenos  Ayres  skin  wool  formerly  bought 
from  home  pullers  now  bought  from  French  and  German  pullers. 

WORSTED  SPINNERS. 

Tops  made  from  various  wools,  mostly  merino :  Australia,  South  America,  South  Africa,  perhaps  a 
little  Russian  (above  in  order  of  amounts).  These  classes  of  wools,  we  believe,  cannot  be  grown  here 

WORSTED  AND  COTTON  SPINNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool — Australia  and  England.  Formerly  we  used  nothing  but  English  wools.  We  now  find  we 
can  buy  cheaper  wools  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia 


1879 


YARN  SPINNERS. 

Raw  wool  from  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  Italy  ;  washed  skin  wool  from 
fellmongers  in  France,  but  coming  chiefly  from  Australia  and  South  America.  The  washed  skin  wools  now 
purchased  in  France  were  formerly  nearly  all  supplied  in  this  country,  but  the  French  fellmongers  have  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  "  getting-up  "  of  their  wools  of  late  years,  and  cheaper  labour  and  a  plentiful 
water  supply  have  enabled  them  to  undersell  their  British  competitors. 


1880 


WOOLLEN  GOODS  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS. 

We  get  all  better  qualities  of  wool  from  the  Colonies,  also  home-grown  cheviot  and  some  South 
American  ;  yarn — principally  woollen  and  worsted  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  and  a  small  percentage 
of  foreign  ;  dyes — home  and  foreign,  the  latter  principally  of  German  make. 

The  yarns  from  Belgium  and  Germany  are  used  for  a  certain  class  of  goods  only,  for  we  are'  forced  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  as  our  selling  price  is  restricted. 

Dyes  from  Germany. — We  understand  that  these  dyes  are  patented  in  this  country,  though  all  made 
abroad.  "  One  firm  did  begin  to  make  some  of  these  in  this  country,  but  they  were  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  the  foreigner  underselling  them.  When  this  firm  had  gone  under  the  foreigner  at  once  raised  his  prices. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  these  dyes,  which  we  use  largely,  the  patent  has  now  run  out,  and  several  firms  are  now 
making  it,  with  the  result  that  the  price  has  fallen  over  50  per  cent. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURER. 

Colonial  wools  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  generally  ;  East  Indian  wools  ;  Spanish  wools  from 
Portugal  and  Spain  ;  domestic  wools  from  Great  Britain.  Cotton  from  America,  spun  in  England  ;  linen 
yarns  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

With  regard  to  materials,  we  use  all  English  wools.  We  seem  to  experience  no  greater  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  home  supplies  than  in  former  years — ranging  back  to  1821.  We  also  buy  and  manufacture 
some  other  wool ;  as  to  which,  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  it  be  home  or  imported  (we  buy  both) ;  the 
question  is  to  have  the  price  and  quality  right.  For  our  small  requirements  we  have  always  found  plenty 
wool  offering  on  the  market. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool  from  Silesia,  but  chiefly  from  Natal  and  Australia. 


1881 


Manufacturers. 


1882      Sources  of  Supply      WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS. 
of  Materials. 

Wool  from  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  England,  and  Scotland  : 

Manufacturers  yarn  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany — in  fine  counts  such  as  2/66's  worsted,  which  we  used  to  buy 

in  Bradford,  we  find,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  labour,  the  trade  seems  to  have  left  England  and  gone  to 
Germany.  We  may  say  this  does  not  much  affect  us  personally  as  we  are  not  large  users.  Also  dyestuffs 
from  Germany,  principally. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  ;  yarn  from  England  :  dyestuffs,  last  two  years  nearly 
all  from  Germany  ;  chemicals  nearly  all  from  England.  The  cause  of  having  dyestuffs  now  from  Germany 
is  that  they  are  faster  colours,  which  don't  fade,  and  more  modern  method  of  dyeing. 

SCOTCH  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool  chiefly  from  Australia.  South  Africa  and  home  (cheviot)  ;  yarn  (Botany  and  crossbred  worsted) 
from  Bradford  and  district. 

1883 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool  from  East  India  ;  cotton  waste  from  America  (mostly) ;  shoddy  from  Denmark,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Russia  ;  worsted  waste  (crossbred). 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURER. 

Wool — home  grown,  also  a  proportion  of  Colonial.  More  Colonial  is  used  of  late  years,  owing  to  the 
coarse  grades  being  now  grown  as  well  as  the  finer  grades  in  the  Colonies. 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool — 70  per  cent.  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  30  per  cent,  home  wove  ;  worsted  yarns  mixtures 
— 75  per  cent,  made  in  England  and  25  per  cent.,  we  think,  Belgium,  but  cannot  say  definitely.  The  greatest 
part  of  our  wool  we  have  always  got  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  more  home  wools  have  been 
used  the  last  year  or  two  owing  to  change  of  fashion. 

1884  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool — Australasia  ;  a  small  quantity  of  yarn — France.  Wool  was  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but,  50  years  ago,  Australian  wool  superseded  it,  because  better  in  quality  for  clothing.  French  varns  of  the 
finest  counts  are  better  and  cheaper  than  we  can  spin  ourselves. 

TWEED  MANUFACTURERS. 

Scoured  cheviot  wool  from  Scotland  ;  scoured  crossbred,  lamb  and  other  fleece  wools  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Many  years  ago  we  used  home  cheviots  for  whites  in  tweeds,  but  now  use  Colonial  cross- 
breds  for  the  purpose,  because  of  their  being  purer  in  colour. 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  CLOTH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Khaki  cloths  are  made  of  woollen  yarns,  dyed  and  spun  in  Scotland — wool  two-thirds  grown  in  New 

Zealand,  one-third  grown  in  Buenos  Ayres.     Costume  cloths  are  made  of  three-quarter    worsted    yarn, 

quarter  woollen  yarn,  all  Scotch  dyed  and  spun  and  Colonial  grown.     Scotch  tweeds  are  made  of  half  worsted 

yarn,  half  woollen  yarn — all  Scotch  dyed  and  spun,  about  quarter  British  grown  wool,   and  about  three- 

1QQK  quarters  Colonial  wool. 

LUSTRE  SPINNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

English  lustre  wool — England  ;  Colonial  lustre  wool — Australia  ;  alpaca — Peru  ;  mohair — Turkev 
in  Asia  and  South  Africa. 

FANCY  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool — England,  Australia,  New  Zealand  :  mungo — all  countries  ;  cotton — North  and  South 
America  ;  chemicals  and  dyes — Germany  and  England.  Dyewares  are  the  most  noticeable  feature  in 
which  the  Germans  have  excelled  our  own  people. 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURERS. 

Wool  from  Australia  and  Germany  ;  yarns  from  Germany  ;  dyewares'from  Germany,  being  cheaper 
and  better. 
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SHAWL  MANUFACTURERS  AND  YARN  SPINNKRS. 


1886 


Wools  from  the  Colonies  and  Argentine  ;     woollen  yarns  from  Belgium  and  Germany  ;    cotton  yarn< 
from   Lancashire.      There  has  been  no  change  in  countries  of  origin. 


(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME. 

QUESTIONS  4  AND  5  (FORM  I.)  : — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into    Foreign 
this  country  below  your  cost  price  ?  Competition 

Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  'placed  upon  the  British 
market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?     //  so,  please  state  -particulars  as  far 

l/.i    i/nll    mil. 


ROBERT  ELLING,  BUTTON  VENY,  NEAR  WARMINSTER  ;   Woolstapler. 

The  wool  stapling  trade  in  the  country  is  fast  dying  out.     Fleeces,  instead  of  being  collected  of  the   Woolstapling. 
farmer  by  the  stapler,  as  formerly,  are  sent  to  the  different  auctions  in  the  counties,  where  manufacturers 
attend   and  purchase  such  as  suit  their  particular  trade,  and  they  have  broken  accordingly.     I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  furnish  any  information  touching  tariffs,  or  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  as  this  movement  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  my  entire  approval. 

CHARLES  MOON,  NEWMILL,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;!  Woollen  Yarn  Spinner 

Woollen  yarn  from  Belgium  ;   Vigogne  yarn,  otherwise  yarns  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton  from  Germany    Woollen  Yarns 
(Crimmitschau,  Saxony)  ;    this  town  is  mainly  employed  in  spinning  yarn  for  this  country. 

The  custom  is  for  foreign  spinners  to  send  yarn  to  appointed  agents  in  this  country  and  draw  bills  upon 
them  for  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  yarn.  Very  often  when  a  quiet  time  comes  along,  as  at  present 
for  instance,  and  when  we  have  to  struggle  with  a  decreased  demand,  the  situation  is  made  much  worse 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  these  foreign  yarns  being  made  into  money  at  the  best  price  they  will  fetch, 
and  much  under  cost  of  production.  Take  the  present  time  as  an  example — cotton  has  risen  some  3  Jd.  per  Ib. 
and  my  agent  tells  me  in  Glasgow  the  foreign  spinners  are  selling  large  lots  of  yarn  ;  in  fact,  my  agents 
have  sold  about  500,000  Ibs.  of  hand  shirting  yarns  at  only  £d.  per  Ib.  advance,  and  there  is  half  cotton  in  the 
yarns.  The  advance  in  cotton  wool  equals  an  advance  on  the  mixing  or  blend  of  fully  Ifd.  per  Ib. 

All  kinds  of  my  yarns  meet  with  fierce  foreign  competition.     A  very  long  time  ago,  the   late  Mr.  1888 

Mundella  left  the  Midland  Hosiery  Co.,  Nottingham,  and  got  together  a  huge  concern  in  Chemnitz,  Germany. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Huddersfield  yarn  spinners  had  supplied  Nottingham  manufacturers  with  yarns  to  make 
stockings,  which  were  shipped  to  America,  Australia  and  Canada.  The  Chemnitz  concern  soon  wrested  a 
a  great  portion  of  the  trade  from  Nottingham  and  Leicester  manufacturers,  so  far  as  our  Colonies  were 
concerned,  and  the  McKinley  tariff  killed  the  American  trade. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  the  writer  that  nearly  every  person,  who  has  taken  his  capital  abroad  to 
employ  foreign  cheap  labour  in  preference  to  British  labour,  has  been  of  the  same  side  in  politics  and  free 
traders.  For  instance: — Isaac  Holden  to  France;  Mundella  to  Chemnitz;  Brigg  (Bradford)  to  Russia; 
Priestly,  of  Bradford,  to  America  ;  Marshalls,  of  Leeds,  to  America — this  firm  is  reported  to  have  at  one  time 
employed  4,000  hands  in  Leeds ;  Wilford,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  Belgium  ;  Holroyd  to  Germany 
(brother  to  Dewsbury's  sitting  member)  ;  Lister,  of  Huddersfield,  his  sealskin  (imitation)  cloth  trade  to 
America. 


T.  CRAIG  BROWN,  SELKIRK  ;    Woollen  Spinner  (retired). 

Then1  has  been  no  very  striking  increase  in  the  import  of  carded  woollen  yarns  such  as  are  made  in 
Scotland.  But  I  am  informed  that  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  Colonies  much  Continental  woollen 
cloth  which  used  to  be  made  here  is  now  finding  its  way. 

FIRM  No.  5,140.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

A  large  quantity  of  Belgian  yarn  is  imported,  the  bulk  of  which  is  sold  below  our  cost  price  to  our 
own  customers.  A  restricted  market  compels  some  to  use  lower  quality  yarns  too,  not  formerly  touched. 

We  have  little  chance  to  test  fully  the  quality  imported  of  the  article  (yarn)  as  compared  with  our  own, 
competition  in  many  cases  being  out  of  the  question  altogether.  The  beat  test  of  the  value  is  that  where  the 
cost  of  producing  runs  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  Ib.  ;  there  is  often  as  much  difference  between  the  two  values, 
clearly  proving  that,  while  at  the  very  keenest  margin,  the  cost  of  production,  either  to  a  Belgian  or  a  home 
(woollen  yarn)  spinner,  could  not  run  to  less  than  2d.  per  Ib.,  the  imported  article  is  offered  minus  cost  of 
production,  or  very  nearly  so.  Any  profit  was  out  of  the  question. 

A  manufacturer,  when  showing  his  range  of  patterns  not  long  ago,  was  asked  to  examine  two  patterns, 
handed  to  him  by  the  merchant,  and  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  cloths.  Both  were  good 
material,  and  to  all  appearances  of  equal  value— 9d.  a  yard  difference,  he  was  told,  and  a  regular  season's 
cloth  ;  not  "  stock  goods  "  selling  cheap.  His  customer  ordered  at  the  9d.  less,  Germany  getting  the  order 
through  a  London  agent.  The  customer  wrote  direct  to  save  the  commission,  and  the  reply  speaks  volumes  :  — 
"  Our  price  in  England  is  3s.  8d.,  in  Germany  4s.  5d.  per  yard."  An  honest  tale  > 
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DAVID  WRIGHT,  ETTRICK  MILL,  SELKIRK  ;    Woollen  Yarn  Manufacturer  and  Weaver. 

Woollen  yarns  for  weaving  into  cloths  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  A  selling  agent  on  this  side 
informs  me  that  these  yarns  are  sold  here  at  less  price  than  in  Belgium  by  at  least  one  halfpenny  per  pound, 
equal  to  3  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  on  value  of  yarns,  notwithstanding  expense  of  freight  from  Belgium  to  here. 

FIRM  No.  3,505.    Woollen  Manufacturers— Yarns,  Scotch  Tweeds,  Ladies'  Costume  Gloths,  Linings,  Vestings, 
Shawls  and  Travelling  Rugs. 

Woollen  yarns  from  Belgium  ;  wool  and  worsted  linings  from  Germany ;  fancy  vestines  from 
Holland  ;  costume  cloths  from  France  and  Austria. 

BECKETT  &  ROBERTSON,  ST.  ROHAN'S  MILL,  INNERLEITHEN  ;   Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Medium  qualities  of  woollen  yarns  from  Belgium.  Regret  we  cannot  give  particulars  as,  though  our 
customers  show  us  the  yarn,  and  tell  the  price,  we  cannot  say  how  much  is  used  in  this  district. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  SONS,  TROQUEER  MILLS,  DUMFRIES  ;   Spinners  and  Weavers  of  Woollen  Goods. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 

As  regards  the  question  of  imported  woollen  yarns,  the  prices  which  we  are  to-day  quoted  by  the 
agents  for  one  quality,  which  is  very  largely  imported,  is  Is.  IJd.  per  Ib.  We,  ourselves,  have  never 
attempted  to  make  a  yarn  to  compete  with  this,  but  wo  do  not  think  that  we  could  do  so  under  Is.  4d. 
to  Is.  5d.  But  there  is  no  criteria  to  go  by,  for  we  have  discovered  that  a  lot  of  their  foreign  yarns,  which 
are  being  sold  in  this  country  as  woollen  yarns,  contain  a  percentage  of  cotton,  amounting  to  as  much  as 
10  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  and  we  consider  that  in  cases  like  woollens,  where  adulteration  is  such  an  easy 
matter,  it  ought  to  be  necessary  for  all  manufacturers,  especially  foreigners,  to  declare  the  composition  of 
the  articles  they  sell. 

SIMPSON  &  FAIRBAIRN,  EARLSTON,  BERWICKSHIRE  ;    Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Belgian  yarns  must  interfere  very  much  with  the  business  of  many  Scotch  spinners,  as  these  yarns 
are  offered  at  prices  far  below  what  they  cost  in  this  country.  Yarn  spinners  feel  the  competition  in  Belgian 
yarns  owing  to  the  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  that  obtain  in  Belgium. 

A  great  many  overcoatings  at  a  very  low  price  are  imported  from  Belgium  into  this  country,  but  our 
articles  being  of  a  better  class  nature,  do  not  come  into  competition  with  them.  The  people,  in  our  opinion, 
who  would  suffer  most  in  this  respect,  would  be  the  shoddy  makers  in  Yorkshire. 

SYKES  &  Co.,  LUDDENDEN  FOOT,  YORKSHIRE  ;    Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  yarns  from  Belgium  ;   blankets  and  machinery  cloths  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  2,917.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Belgium — yarns  and  woollen  goods.  We  have  recently  come  across 
parcels  of  Continental  goods  sold  in  this  country  at  prices  which  were  obviously  under  the  normal  cost  of 
production,  but  we  have  not  much  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  done. 

We  cannot  say  that  a,*  yet  we  feel  the  effects  of  foreign  competition  directly,  to  any  great  extent  in  our 
class  of  goods ;  but  we  do  feel  it  very  much  indirectly,  as  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  who  are  directly 
affected  by  foreign  competition  in  the  other  classes  of  woollen  goods,  have  been  compelled  to  turn  their 
attention  to  goods  coming  more  into  competition  with  ours,  thus  making  it  almost  impossible  to  do  a 
remunerative  business,  and  keep  workers  in  anything  like  constant  employment. 

ECCLESHILL  OLD  MILL  Co.,  ECCLESHILL,  BRADFORD  ;   Wool  Top  Makers,  Yarn  Spinners  and  Flannel  Manu- 
facturers. 


Belgium  and  Germany  send  yarns  at  pence  per  Ib.  less  than  we  can  do  them, 
of  wages  is  considerably  lower  and  the  hours  of  labour  longer. 


We  understand  the  rate 
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W.  ARCHIBALD,  SON  &  Co.,  SKUDE  MILLS,  ALVA,  N.B.  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

We  experienced  keen  competition  from  the  foreigner  in  yarns  we  make  for  tweeds,  shawls  and  under 
clothing.  In  Alva,  where  our  mill  is,  there  are  many  shawl  manufacturers  ;  75  per  cent,  of  the  yarns  they 
use  is  made  on  the  Continent,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  is  made  by  home  spinners  at  cost  price  or 
very  often  under  that,  so  as  to  try  and  compete  with  the  foreigner.  We  also  feel  keen  competition  in  our 
lower  qualities  of  fingering  yarns,  the  foreigner  undersells  us  here  again.  The  foreigner,  indeed,  competes 
with  us  in  almost  every  yarn  we  make,  and  our  market  is  getting  every  year  encroached  on  more  and  more ; 
consequently,  we  have  long  periods  of  depression,  and  our  outlook  is  exceedingly  poor  if  this  is  allowed  to 
continue. 

All  the  yarns  sent  into  this  country  by  Germany  and  Belgium  are  sent  in  below  our  cost  price  ;  they  are 
yarns  for  manufacturing  into  tweeds,  shawls,  underclothing  and  socks  and  stockings. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  if  these  yarns  are  sold  under  cost  price  by  the  foreigner,  but  they  are  under 
our  cost  price. 

G.  P.  GILL,  OAK  MILL,  TILLICOULTRY  ;  Wool  Yarn  Spinner. 
Wool  yarns  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  &c. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  10,187.    Wool,  Top,  Yarn  and  Hair  Merchants.  1894 

We  have  known  instances  of  German  yarn  being  sold  here  at  less  than  same  yarns  in  town  of  production. 

BROWN,  ALLAN  &  Co.,  RIVERSIDE  MILLS,  SELKIRK  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 
Woollen  yarns  principally  by  Germany  and  Belgium. 

JAS.  PoRTEOtrs  &  Co.,  MEADOW  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B.  ;   Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  yarns  especially  are  imported  below  our  cost  price,  mostly  from  Belgium,  the  Scotch  spinners 
being  quite  undersold  by  reason  of  cheaper  labour  and  by  longer  hours,  getting  more  work  from  the  same 
class  of  machinery. 

No  woollen  cloth  is  imported  in  equal  qualities  with  our  manufactures,  but  imitation  tweeds  at  very 
low  prices  are  imported,  mostly  from  Germany,  we  believe.  We  do  not  think  our  trade  suffers  much  from 
dumping,  although  foreign  competition  is  keen. 

FIRM  No.  6,606.     Yarn  Merchants. 

We  do  not  manufacture  anything,  but  we  know  that  dress  goods,  &c.,  are  brought  into  this  country. 

from  France  and  Germany  largely,  to  some  extent  from  Italy.  Holland,  and  other  minor  countries,  cheaper  j  895 

than  our  own  manufacturers  can  produce  them. 

ADAM  L.  COCHRANE  &  BROS.,  LTD.,  NETHERDALE,  GALASHIELS  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Belgium — low  woollen  black  yarns.  This  Belgian  yarn  is  3d.  to  4d.  cheaper  than  anything  that  can 
be  produced  here.  We  could  sell  in  much  larger  quantities  if  it  were  not  for  Belgian  competition. 

FIRM  No.  3,449.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  experience  practically  no  direct  competition  with  Continental  manufacturers  in  the  home  trade, 
because  we  are  manufacturers  of  goods  for  men's  wear,  and  the  foreign  cloths,  which  are  largely  imported 
into  this  country,  are  mostly  for  women's  wear. 

Where  the  foreign  competition  in  the  cloth  trade  affects  us  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
quantities  of  ladies'  dress  goods  that  are  now  dumped  into  this  country  by  French  and  German  manu- 
facturers, the  British  manufacturers  of  ladies'  dress  goods,  who  have  thereby  lost  their  trade.have  consequently 
been  driven  into  the  trade  in  men's  goods,  thus  making  competition  much  keener  and  trade  far  less 
profitable. 

The  loss  of  our  American  trade  has  also  affected  us  in  the  same  manner,  there  having  been  formerly 
scores  of  factories  in  Yorkshire  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  American  trade,  and  since  the  last  American 
tariff  came  into  force,  these  British  manufacturers  who  have  lost  their  American  trade  have  also  been  driven 
on  to  the  trade  in  men's  goods,  for  which  we  specially  cater. 

FIELDING  AND  JOHNSON,  WEST  BOND  STREET,  LEICESTER  ;    Worsted  Spinners.  Worsted  Yarns. 

Yes.     From  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  at  or  below  our  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  6,705.     Worsted  Spinner. 

Germany.     These  importations  cause  keen  competition,  leaving  no  margin  of  profit. 

FIRM  No.  5,487.     Worsted  Spinners. 
Saxony — fine  lamb's  wool  yarn. 

FIRM  No.  2,963.     Worsted  Spinners. 

In  many  cases  ;  principally  from  Germany.     In  reply  to  the  second  question  :— Only  by  having  foreign  1897 

yarns  placed  against  ours,  at  pence  a  pound  less  in  price". 

FIRM  No.  4,091.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Franco  and  Germany — worsted  yarns  ;  France  and  Germany — Serges  de  Berrie  and  lastings  for 
ladies'  wear.  These  goods  are  made  into  boot  uppers  by  cheap  labour  and  imported  in  this  state. 

G.  A.  JONES  &  Co.,  PUDSEY  &  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  Spinners. 

We  used  to  formerly  experience  competition  from  Germany,  but  now  they  can  find  better  markets  in 
the;  Colonies  and  abroad  ;  we  have  to  work  for  nothing  in  competition  with  one  another. 

STANDEVEN  &  Co.,  LADYSHIP  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;   Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings,  &c. 

The  worsted  spinning  and  the  worsted  coating  trade  of  Bradford  is  doomed,  and  is  now  almost  done. 
There  is  hardly  anything  but  raw  wool  selling  at  present,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  l-16d.  per  Ib.  labour 
put  into  it. 
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LKA,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Foreign  competition  is  chiefly  indirect  with  us  ;  the  finished  article — carpets,  cloth  and  hosiery — is 
strongly  competed  against  by  foreign  countries.  In  particular  the  German  tariff  is  so  framed  that  the  yarn 
we  export  there  (the  entrance  of  which  into  Germany  is  encouraged  by  a  very  low  tariff)  returns,  very  much 
of  it,  to  this  country  as  finished  goods,  and  competes  with  similar  goods  woven  in  this  country. 

There  is  direct  competition,  and  some  dumping  in  hosiery  yarns. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  dumping  in  hosiery  yarns  from  Belgium.  It  is  not  as  yet  large,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  particulars. 

The  importation  below  cost  applies  to  us  indirectlv  through  the  finished  goods  made  by  our  customers 


FIRM  No.  6,634.     Worsted  Spinners. 

They  may  be  a  little  imported  under  our  cost  price  ;  what  we  have  most  to  complain  about  is  the 
increasing  competition.  The  difference  in  wager,  and  hours  of  labour  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  safely  left 
out  of  the  reckoning. 
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FIRM  No.  5,675.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Cashmere  Yarns.  From  North  Germany,  and  occasionally  France.     Large  quantities  of  these  Cashmorc  yarns  are 

periodically  dumped  into  the  Leicester  and  Nottingham  markets  fully  5  per  cent,  under  cost  price  from 
North  Germany. 


REID  &  WELSH,  ELGIN  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Rugs,  Shawls  and  Tweeds. 
Yarns — about  7,000  Ibs.  Cashmere  from  Aachen. 


H.  FEARSSIDE,  WEST  END  MILLS,  RICHMOND    ROAD, 
Fancy  Yarns.  Germany — fancy  yarns. 


BRADFORD,     YORKS  ;     Worsted  Spinners. 
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F.  MITCHELL  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  :    Mohair  and  Fancy  Yarn  Spinners. 

Germany — certain  fancy  yarns  where  the  cost  of  labour  forms  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total. 

Ordinary  mohair  yarns  cannot  be  spun  to  advantage  at  present  in  other  countries,  mainly  owing  to 
climatic  influence,  but  this  may  eventually  be  overcome  by  artificial  means.  Efforts  in  this  direction  are 
already  being  made.  Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  experience  serious  foreign  competition  ;  but  in 
fancy  yarns,  where  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  is  in  labour,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  competition, 
increasing  as  the  labour  cost  increases. 


FIRM  No.  2,415.     Worsted  Spinners — in  Colours,  Mixtures  and  Fancy  Botany  Yarns. 

Yarns  for  \Ve  make  1/60's   mixture  yarns  and  fine  counts  like  t)iosr>  used  mostly  in  cotton  warps  for  mantles, 

Twisting.  proofings  and  drawer  tops.     The  yarn  that  competes  with  this  is  a  Belgian  mule-spun  yarn,  in  many  cases 

mixed  with  cotton  and  a  yarn  that  we  cannot  make  at  all  on  our  machinery.     This  Belgian  yarn  comes  in 

4d.to  Od.  per  Ib.  under  our  price,  and.  although  used  for  the  same  purpose,  cannot  be  compared,  as  the  yarn, 

although  coming  in  for,  and  replacing,  our  yarn,  is  made  of  very  much  inferior  material. 
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FIRM  No.  5,126.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinner*. 

10  and  13J  setts  black  for  twisting  from  Belgium  ;  and  18  and  22  setts  for  twisting  from  Belgium. 

Ten  years  ago  we  could  run  two  and  sometimes  three  setts  of  cording  machines  night  and  day  in  these 
classes  for  twisting  purposes,  whereas  to-day  we  are  not  safe  to  make  any  into  stock,  as  the  Belgian  black 
comes  in  about  (id.  per  Ib.  lower  than  ours  per  10  setts  and  13|  setts,  and  about  3d.  to  :>.M.  per  22  setts,  so 
that  we  have  at  present  no  machines  standing. 

We  cannot  prove  the  difference,  but  know  that  the  black  yarns  are  sold  in  our  district  at  Id.  and 
sometimes  less  than  that  over  the  price  quoted  in  our  bilhi. 


Hosiery  Yarns. 


FIKM  No.  3,868.     Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Imitation  Scotch  spun  and  corded  yarns  from  Belgium  ;  imitation  Scotch  tweeds  and  costume  cloth 
from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  3,962.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

The  l'orei;>ii  competition  we  experience  is  mostly  indirect.  Some  hoisiery  goods  are  made  from  foreign 
yarns  instead  of  English  spun,  because  these  lire-  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  competing  yarns  :  b'it.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  makes  being  rather  superior  to  foreign  spun,  we  don't  experience  competition  in  those 
articles  in  which  our  yarns  arc  used. 
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J.  &  J.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  LTD.,  CLARK  BRIDOB  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;   Yarn  Manufacturers.  1902 

France,  Belgium — cheap  yarns  for  manufacturing  underwear  and  ladies'  Cashmere  stockings.  These 
yarns  are  spun  from  dry-combed  tops  drawn  on  the  French  system  and  spun  on  mules.  They  can  be  delivered 
in  England  at  Id,  to  2d.  per  Ib.  below  cost  price  here.  Germany — Berlin  wools  for  embroidery  and  fancy 
work.  These  are  sold  at  about  2d.  per  Ib.  below  cost  price  here.  Berlin  wools  from  Germany  are  not 
imported  below  cost  of  production  in  Germany,  but  occasionally  the  French  and  Belgian  hosiery  yarn  spinners 
send  over  cheap  parcels  to  reduce  their  stocks. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS,  CASTLE  MILL,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;   Worsted  and  Mohair  Yarn  Spinners. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  yarns  that  I  make  are  imported  into  this  country,  except  from  France  and 
Germany — not  in  the  shape  of  yarns  I  make  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  yarns  come  from 
France  and  Germany  for  hosiery  purposes  that  are  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them. 

FIRM  No.  2,794.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Belgium — hosiery  yarns.     We  have  heard  of  a  large  lot  of  foreign  hosiery  yarn  being  sold  in  this  1903 

country  for  considerably  less  than  it  could  be  produced  for  in  the  country  of  origin  (Belgium)  -•    there  are 
probably  many  other  cases. 

ROGER  BRINTON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  TOWNS  MILLS,  BRIDGNORTH  ;    Wool  and  Worsted  Spinners. 

Hosiery  yarns  (direct)  from  Franco  ;  carpets  and  hosiery  manufactures  (indirect)  from  Germany 
and  France. 

ROUSE  &  Co.,  BOWLING  DYKE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;   Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Some  seven  to  eight  years  ago  we  had  a  hosiery  yarn  connection  in  Leicester,  but  it  ceased,  owing, 
as  we  were  informed,  to  much  cheaper  yarn  being  imported  from  France. 

Hosiery  yarn  from  France  and  Belgium  is  imported  below  our  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  8,645.     Yarn  Spinners. 

Principally  France,  Belgium — mule-spun  yarns  for  the  hosiery  trade  of  cop  and  in  hank.      We  know  1904 

the  competition  in  price  we  have  to  meet,  and  it  is  our  opinion  the  foreign  spun  yarns  are  a  dominating 
factor  in  that  competition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  spinners  dump  their  yarns  down  into  these  districts  annihilating 
any  margin  of  profit.  These  yarns  would  doubtless  be  much  more  freely  produced  in  England  if  the  foreign 
yarns  had  some  duty  to  pay. 

W.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  ST.  LEONARD'S  WORKS,  LEICESTER  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Germany  and  France— Botany  yarns  for  hosiery ;  Berlin  wool ;  Shetland  and  Andalusian  wools  ; 
embroidery  yarns,  for  the  retail  trade. 

There  are  occasions  when  importation  below  their  cost  price  takes  place,  judging  from  the  extreme 
low  prices  such  yarns  are  sold  at  in  England,  Canada,  and  Australasia. 

FIRM  No.  2,401.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

The  English  braid  makers  encounter  severe  competition  from  German  braid  makers,  but  as  I  only  Braid  Yarns  <nnc 

make  this  yarn  used  in  the  process  of  braid  making,  and  as  very  little  of  this  yarn  is  made  abroad,  I  am  not  1905 

affected  very  much,  because  I  supply  the  users  in  each  case. 

D.  TODD,  AIREDALE  MILLS,  CBOSSFLATTS,  NEAB  BINGLEY,  YORKS  ;    Worsted  Spinner. 

I  gave  up  the  foreign  trade,  that  is,  spinning  yarns  for  the  braid  trade,  as  German  competition  was 

FIRM  No.  4,771.    Woollen,  Worsted,  and  Coating  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  do  not  experience  direct  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade,  as  we  do  not  believe  that  such   Carpet  Yarns. 
v -quality  yarns  as  carpet  yarns  are  imported  to  this  country  from  abroad.     We  are    much    affocted, 
•er,  indirectly  by  foreign  competition,  owing  to  our  customers  in  this  country  (such  as  the  largest  carpet 
s  in  Kidderminster)  not  being  able  to  compete  with  very  cheap  Belgian,  German,  Austrian  carpets, 
d  mats,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  dumped  in  this  country,  and  are  sold  in  large  quantities 
t  London  warehouses,  besides  being  disposed  of  in  our  Colonies. 
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FIBM  No.  2,401.    Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

German  competition  in  the  making  of  yarns  affects  me  considerably.  My  machinery  is  fitted  to  make 
most  kinds  of  worsted  yarns,  and  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  German  knitting  yarns  confines  me, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  making  of  braid  yarns  ;  hence  my  industry  is  considerably  handicapped. 

The  Germans  have  an  advantage  in  several  ways  r — (A)  Lower  wages  and  longer  hours  ;  (B)  cheaper 
railway  accommodation  in  Germany  ;  (r)  the  preference  afforded  their  goods  by  English  railways  at  home. 

R.  H.  BABBLER  &  Co.,  BRANCH  OF  J.  &  J.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  LTD.,  TIIOHNES  MILLS,  WAKEFIELD  • 
Worsted  Spinners. 

Germany — Berlin  wools,  which  are  delivered  at  least  2d.  per  Ib.  cheaper  than  we  can  make  here  ; 
consequently,  we  buy  them  finished,  and  merchant  them  in  this  country. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  so  (that  they  are  placed  on  the  British  market  at  or  below  normal  cost  of 
production  in  countries  of  origin),  our  reason  being  that  at  one  time  we  bought  in  conjunction  with  a  large 
German  merchant  in  Germany,  and,  although  by  doing  so,  the  contract  was  much  larger  than  if  we  had  bought 
by  ourselves,  we  found  that  he  did  not  get  as  low  a  price  as  the  same  firms  were  accepting  for  similar 
quantities  in  England. 

THOMAS  MARRIOTT  &  SON,  BALNE  MILLS,  WAKEFIELO,  YORKS  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  we  have  no  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade  yet.  Where  fuel  is  cheap 
foreign  spinners  are  now  able  to  produce  our  class  of  knitting  yarns  slightly  cheaper  than  we  can,  on  account 
of  longer  working  hour?,  and  because  their  local  rates  are,  we  believe,  much  smaller  than  ours  ;  therefore, 
we  expect  foreign  competition  for  the  home  trade  will  not  be  much  longer  deferred.  The  local  rates  in 
Wakefield  are  f>s.  in  the  £,  and  vary  from  6s.  to  9s.  in  the  £  in  most  districts  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 
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JOHN  R.  SWAINE  &  Go.,  HALIFAX  ;   Knitting  Wools  and  Yarn  Manufacturers. 
Mule-spun  merino  wool  from  Prance  and  Belgium. 

DANIEL  CLAY  &  SONS,  ROLLINGS  MILLS,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  YORKSHIRE  ;    Manufacturers  of  Serges,  Army 

Cloths,  Blankets,  &c. 

The  following  articles  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price : — Worsted  warps  and  cheap 
wool  wefts  from  Germany,  slightly  ;  serges,  blue,  black,  from  Holland  and  Belgium.  They  come  into  the 
London  market  at  much  less  than  our  actual  cost. 

FIRM  No.  6,714.     Leeds  Dyer  and  Finisher. 

Have  known  instances  where  Bradford  and  Leeds  goods  have  been  sent  to  Germany  to  dye  and 
finish,  because  the  cost  of  same  was  considerably  less  than  we  can  possibly  do  them  at. 

We  do  not  manufacture  ;  we  operate  on  Bradford  goods — coatings.  Manufacturers  frequently  tell 
us  that  the  falling  off  in  the  home  trade — coatings — is  due  to  the  above  cause  principally.  Sellers 
frequently  inform  us  that  certain  cloths  have  been  "  killed  "  by  tariffs. 

ELTON  COP  DYEING  Co.,  LTD.,  BURY  ;   Dyers. . 

When  the  German  trade  is  slack  the  Germans  send  dyed  cops  in  competition  with  us,  at  prices  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  at  here.  They  use  this  country  as  a  dumping  ground,  and  when  they  are  busy  do  not 
send  at  all.  They  may  be  produced  at  bare  cost  in  Germany,  as  they  pay  less  wages,  work  longer  hours,  and 
use  worse  materials. 

But,  note,  this  German  yarn  does  not  improve  the  lot  of  the  manufacturer — he  simply  gets  less  margin. 
The  consumer  gets  no  benefit ;  they  are  retailed  over  the  counter  at  the  same  price.  The  middleman  gets 
the  benefit. 

MURGATROYD  &  LISTER,  LTD.,  GORDON  STREET  DYE  WORKS,  BRADFORD  ;    Dyers  and  Melangers. 
No  articles  similar  to  ours  are,  to  our  knowledge,  imported  from  abroad  below  cost  price. 

NORMAN  CROWTHER,  H.  CROWTHER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BROADFIELD  MILLS,  LOCKWOOD,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Woollen 
Manufacturers. 

The  woollen  trade,  generally  speaking,  is  of  two  classes,  viz.,  low  goods  and  better  goods.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  of  woollen  into  this  country  consist  of  low  goods.  The  trade  my  company  is  engaged  in  comes 
in  the  better  goods  category  and  here  the  conditions  are  quite  different.  The  better  class  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  plains  and  fancies.  A  large  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  been  done  in  both  descriptions,  but  the 
export  in  plain  goods  is  now  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  former  years.  This  is  owing  to  the  foreign 
manufacturers — protected,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  aid  of  tariffs — being  now  able  to  make  the  goods 
equally  as  well  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  other  description,  "  fancies,"  the  conditions  are  here,  again, 
quite  different ;  in  fact,  this  branch  of  the  woollen  industry  is  unique  in  its  way,  inasmuch  as  the  better 
fancy  makers  of  this  country  set  the  fashion  for  the  world,  although  latterly  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  their  protectionist  walls,  have  given  further  evidence  of  their  independence  by  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  a  taste  of  their  own.  So  long  as  we  are  the  recognised  pioneers  of  fashion  and  the  same  conditions 
prevail,  viz.,  that  of  having  to  produce  distinct  novelties  twice  a  year,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  the 
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foreigner  successfully  invading  the  home  market  in  this  particular  branch,  hut  the  plain  article-  standard  1910 

cloths  that  are  more  or  less  always  fashionable — is  a  horse  of  another  colour,  and  it  is  only  a  question   of 
time  before  a  foreign  invasion  may  be  looked  for  in  this  quarter. 

ANDERSON  &  THOMSON,  103,  UNION  STREET,  ABERDEEN  ;    Woollen  Merchants. 

We  find  in  all  large  centres,  such  as  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.,  foreign-made  goods  are 
being  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  much  below  their  actual  market  value,  and  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand at  less  prices  than  are  obtained  for  the  same  goods  in  their  respective  home  markets.  This  practice 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  fair  prices  for  our  own  British-made  goods.  The  classes  of  goods  with  which 
we  come  most  in  contact  in  this  way  are  cheap  Vicunas,  cheap  overcoatings  and  tweeds. 

FIRM  No.  6,564.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Vesting  Cloths. 

Vesting  cloths  from  Belgium  ;    vesting  and  costume  cloths  from  Germany  and  France. 

We  have  no  special  information  on  this  point,  only  when  we  add  cost  of  material  and  wages  paid  in 
this  country,  we  find  the  foreign  article  being  placed  on  our  market  at  less  than  our  normal  cost.  This  can 
only  arise  from  either  cheaper  labour,  or  else  goods  are  being  sold  here  under  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
country  of  origin.  So  far  as  wages  compare  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  we  (in  the  South  of  Scotland)  will 

be  paying  at  least  25  per  cent.  more.     As  to  hours  of  labour,  we  don't  think  the  difference  exceeds   eight  to  1911 

ten  hours  per  week  against  this  country. 

We  find  the  trend  of  business  becoming  more  difficult  year  by  year  in  the  home  markets,  owing  to 
the  French,  German  and  Belgium  manufacturers  sending  their  goods  into  this  country  to  compete  against 
ours,  while  we  are  debarred  by  high  tariffs  from  selling  in  their  markets. 

THE  BAILIEBOHOUGH  WOOLLEN  MILLS  Co.,  Co.  CAVAN  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers. 

We  cannot  say,  but  hear,  that  Germany  is  sending  a  lot  of  cheaply  priced  woollen  manufactured  goods 
that  compete  with  British.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  European  countries  longer  hours  are  worked  per  week, 
and  wages  are  lower.  These  two  items  in  themselves  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  handicap  us  very  seriously, 
seeing  that  freightage,  &c.,  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  foreigners.  In  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing,  we  understand, 
the  hours  are  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  (Saturdays  included)  for  men,  women  and  children. 

FIRM  No.  5,299.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Tweeds,  Serges,  Silk  and  Worsted  Fabrics. 

All  the  goods,  without  exception,  are  subject  to  foreign  competition,  and  even  clan  tartans,  once  a 
speciality  of  Scotch  makers,  were  invaded  by  Continental  makers  of  low  quality  and  bastard  substitutes,  such 
as  pure  indigo  ousted  by  fugitive  fancy  colours.  1912 

MclNTYBE,  CAIRNS  &  Co.',  FORD  MILLS,  LANOHOLM  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Black  and  grey  woollen  cloths  from  Holland  and  Germany  ;  the  Germans  also  send  in  very  cheap 
vestings  and  linings.  They  send  them  in  much  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  even  our  cheapest  cloths.  Our 
London  agent  has  often  told  us  we  were  beaten  in  cheap  stuff  by  the  Dutch. 

FIRM  No.  10,587.     Woollen  Merchants. — Scotch  and  English  Tweeds,  Serges,  Vicuna  Cloths  and  Worsteds 
— both  in  Suitings  and  Trouserings. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  free  imports  of  German  and  Dutch  woollen  goods  compete  with  our 
home  products. 

FIKM  No.  5,890.     General  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Goods  imported  into  this  country  are  made  from  inferior  material  as  a  rule;  cheap  rubbish 
stopping  the  sale  of  honest  goods.  The  rates  of  wages  and  longer  hours  must  assist  the  foreigner. 

101 A 

FIKM  No.   4.674.     Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

We  have  not  as  yet  experienced  any  competition  in  the  home  trade  in  the  class  of  goods  we  make. 
Imt  if  there  were  not  so  many  low-priced  foreign  made  woollen  goods  imported,  the  result  would  be  a  better 
demand  for  the  class  we  manufacture. 

SAMUEL  JONES,  PETTSINGRUG  DREFACH,  LLANDYSSIL  ;    Welsh  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

We  have  no  foreign  country  competing  with  our  trade  direct,  but  the  English  woollen  goods  market 
has  an  effect  on  our  market,  and  it  follows  if  foreign  competition  affects  English  manufacturers  it  indirectly 
effects  our  trade. 

ALLAN  THORNTON  &  SONS,  LTD.,  CROSSLEY  MILLS,  HONLEY,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Dyers  and  Finishers  of 
Worsted  Goods. 

We  dye  for  home,  foreign  and  Colonial  markets.  We  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  Bradford  manu- 
facturers, who  send  their  goods  out  to  dye  and  finish  after  they  come  out  of  the  looms. 
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ROBERTS,  SOMERVILLE  &  Co.,  GALASHIELS  ;   Retail  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  is  almost  all  confined  to  home  and  Canada,  with  one  or  two  customers  on  the  Continent. 
We  get  mostly  all  our  goods  made  on  commission,  and  act  more  as  merchants.  We  have  not  felt  any  direct 
foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade. 

ROBERT  GREG  &  Co.,  HANDFORTH,  CHESHIRE  ;    Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  manufacture  plain  "domestics,"  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them  when  they  leave 
the  mills. 

THOMAS  HARDMAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BURY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Cloth  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper. 
The  United  States  manufacturers  sell  in  this  country  at  about  two-thirds  the  price  they  charge  their 
customers  in  their  home  market. 

NEWSOME  WEST  Co.,  LTD.,  DEWSBURY  ;  Woollen  Manufacturers. — Dress  Tweeds,  Golf  Capings,  Slipper  Cloths. 

Golf  capings,  cloaks  and  mantles  and  dress  tweeds  for  ladies  from  Germany  ;  fancy  tweeds  and  plain 
goods  from  Holland  ;  dress  tweeds  for  ladies  from  France  ;  slipper  cloths  from  Austria  and  Germany. 

Goods  from  Germany  come  to  this  country  in  large  quantities  at  less  than  cost  price,  and  therefore 
interfere  with  our  trade,  as  we  make  the  same  class  of  goods  and  the  preference  is  given  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  because  he  is  cheaper.  A  great  number  of  our  merchants  refuse  to  look  at  goods  made  in 
England  until  they  have  seen  what  the  foreigner  has  to  offer.  The  foreigner  gets  a  good  price  in  his  own 
country  for  his  goods,  and  if  he  can  make  twice  as  many  goods  as  he  can  sell  at  home,  he  can  afford  to  dump 
the  remains  down  here  at  less  than  cost  ppce,  and  that  state  of  things  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  trade 
in  slippers  injures  us  in  this  way :  they  are  sent  over  here  and  the  merchant  sends  them  to  our  Colonies  as 
British,  and  takes  a  commission  out  of  them  for  his  trouble,  and  our  slipper  manufacturers  buy  the  bulk  of 
their  cloth  from  the  foreigner.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  a  15  to  20  per  cent,  duty  would  stop  these  goods 
being  imported  altogether. 

FIRM  No.  118.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  find  large  quantities  are  sent  over  from  Germany  below  cost,  more  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  the  season.  They  send  it  over  to  London  to  their  agents  who  have  to  sell  it.  The  result  is,  they  keep 
their  own  market  clean  of  "  clearing  lines  "  and  it  makes  it  very  bad  for  us  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  stock 
and  each  year  we  find  it  becomes  more  difficult. 

PEARSON  &  FOSTER,  ASHFIELD  WORKS,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  Stuff  Manufacturers. 

We  have  no  foreign  competition  in  our  goods  (mohair  and  lustres),  but  find  them  replaced  by  French 
and  German  goods  with  which  we  are  unable  to  compete  owing  to  their  low  prices. 

JAMES  THORNTON  &  SON,  ELLAND,  YORKSHIRE  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  cloth  in  squares  is  imported  from  Germany  below  our  cost  price — hemp  and  tow  warp  and  a 
thick  low  cotton  weft.  These  are  a  cheaper  class  of  goods  and  require  different  machinery.  I  believe  some 
are  now  being  made  around  Stockport. 

FIRM  No.  2,871.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  manufacture  anything  the  Germans  like  to  make,  or  imitate,  excepting 
at  a  loss.  We  cannot  compete  despite  splendid  premises  and  everything  up  to  date. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  50,  PARK  PLACE,  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturer. 

Germany,  France — Cotton  warp,  meltons,  vicunas,  twills  ;  at  prices  below  what  I  can  produce  them 
for.  There  are  woollen  manufactured  goods  other  than  those  same  as  I  make  which  are  largely  imported 
and  take  the  place  of  my  goods.  I  have  no  definite  information  that  the  goods  are  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production  in  their  own  country,  but  they  are  decidedly  below  the  prices  which  they  can  be  produced  in 
Yorkshire. 


FIRM  No.  3,369.     Woollen  Manufacturers — principally  Low  Woollen  Dress  goods. 

No.     The  trouble  is  that  they  get  a  more  viewly  article  at  less  price,  but  it  is  not  intrinsically  as  good. 

WILLIAM  LUPTON  &  Co.,  WHITEHALL  MILLS,  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers.    " 

Germany,  Belgium,  France — Woollen  cloths,  similar  in  appearance  but  not  equal  in  value. 

MITCHELLS,  ASHWORTH,  STANSFIELD  *  Co.,  LTD.  (MITCHELL  BROS.  BRANCH),  ALBERT  WORKS,  WATERVOOT, 
NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table,  Mantle,  Shoe,  Saddle,  Skirting  and  Felted  Cloths, 
and  Baizes. 

Articles  are  imported  into  tins  country  in  some  cases  fully  10  per  cent.'  below  our  cost  prices,  and  much 
below  what  they  command  in  Germany,  and  directly  and  most  injuriously  competing  with  our  own 
manufactures,  such  as  mantle  cloths  ancf  other  goods  of  fine  quality. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

Goods  have  often  been  offered  in  London  by  German  houses  at  prices  which  were  a  shilling  a  yard,  191  8 

and  in  some  instance:!  16d.  per  yard,  below  our  quotations.  Upon  one  occasion  we  offered  to  buy  1,000 
pieces,  but  were  informed  that  no  orders  could  bo  taken  for  anything  like  that  number  of  pieces,  and  that 
these  goods,  which  wera  then  being  thrown  on  the  market,  represented  merely  surplus  stock,  and  were,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  fact  that  wages  are  lower  and  hours  of  labour  longer,  in  foreign  countries,  does  add  materially  to 
the  difficulties  of  English  competition.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  most  serious  and  objectionable 
competition  is  that  produced  by  dumping  upon  our  markets  foreign  manufactures  at  prices  below  their 
normal  cost. 

FIKM  No.  4,689.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloth  from  Germany  is  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price.  I  can  only  state 
that  my  business  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  owing  to  foreign  competition.  Cloths  are  sent  from 
Germany  at  far  less  price  than  I  can  possibly  make 


BRIGCJ  &  Sons,  CARLTON  CROSS  MILLS,  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers. 

So  far  as  we  know,  not  regularly.     There  may  occasionally  be  goods  sent  and  sold  under  cost  at  the  1  Q  1  Q 

end  of  a  season,  or  owing  to  change  in  fashion. 

FIRM  No.  4,530.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

German  goods  produced  at  lower  prices  than  could  be  made  by  us 

JOSEPH  BAXTER  &  SON,  APPERLEV  BRIDGE,  BRADFORD  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods  Manufacturers. 
Woollen  cloths  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  5,521.    Woollen  Manufacturers.  —  Homespuns  and  Dress  Goods. 

Homespuns  and  dress  goods  from  Germany  and  England.  These  articles  are  sent  into  Ireland  and 
are  made  largely  from  shoddy,  and  sold  at  less  than  one  half  than  we  can  make  pure  woollen  goods  for.  The 
competition  is  most  severe  from  England.  Shoddy  goods  should  be  marked  "  Shoddy." 

GREENWOOD  &  WALSH,  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers  —  Fancy  Cloths,  Tweeds. 

Fancy  flaked  tweeds  from  Germany.  We  make  a  cloth  at  Is.  6d.,  costing  Is.  4d.  The  Germans 
knocked  us  out  at  Is.  2d.  In  the  months  of  October  and  November  last,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  sell  any  goods  in  the  London  mantle  trade,  as  the  Germans  bad  flooded  the  market  with  ready-made 
jackets,  which  they  offered  at  absurdly  low  prices.  The  makers-up  of  our  class  of  goods  bought  these  goods, 
and  we  had  to  stand  back  till  the  congestion  of  the  market  had  cleared. 

FIRM  No.  4,429.     Tweed  Merchants  Dealing  in  both  Scotch  and  English  Manufactures. 

We  have  bought  Canadian  tweeds  in  the  way  of  barter,  selling  goods  to  the  same  maker  as  we  bought 
from.  This  purchase  of  Canadian  tweeds  was  insignificant,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they  were  splendid 
value  as  compared  with  Scotch,  as  they  were  all  wool  goods,  no  mungo. 

GBO.  CHOSLAND  &  SDKS,  HUDDEHSFIELD  ;    Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Inroads  on  our  markets  have  particularly  been  made  by  the  importation  of  low  quality  tweeds  and 
worsteds  sent  from  Germany  and  Holland  into  the  London  market.  Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
are  adverse  to  us  in  respect  to  all  Continental  countries,  i.e.,  wages  less  and  hours  of  labour  longer. 

J  QOj 

J.  BENN,  JUN.,  4,  LEEDS  ROAD,  BRADFORD,    AND  SPRING  FIELD  MILLS,  IDLE  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted 
Manufacturer. 

Germany.—  Coating  twills  made  from  fine  spin  merino  wools.  A  specific  case  occurred  a  few  months  Me_,s  Dreg4 
ago.  Ten  per  cent,  would  easily  have  kept  the  ordei  in  England.  The  consumer  saved  IJd.  to  2d.  per  yard, 
but  the  country  as  a  whole  lost  net  13d.  per  yard,  the  amount  of  labour  (less  the  tariff  necessary  to  ke'ep  it 
in  the  country).  This  line  of  goods,  I  might  add,  is  more  adapted  for  French  and  German  manufacture  than 
most  things  made  in  this  district.  I  believe  if  statistics  could  be  got  out  they  would  shew  that  England 
has  lost  millions  of  these  thirteenpences  during  the  last  10  years. 

Certain  articles  for  linings  made  both  from  wool  and  from  mohair.  The  importation  of  the  former 
I  believe  to  be  on  account  of  cheap  labour  and  long  hours.  As  to  the  latter,  although  the  yarn  is  obtained 
from  this  district  of  Bradford,  and  bear  only  a  duty  of  infinitesimal  proportions  which  can  be  treated 
as  a  negligible  quantity,  the  German  can  deliver  them  in  London  at  a  less  price  than  I  can,  but  which 
price  I  could  undersel  if  I  had  the  same  entry  to  his  protected  market  that  he  has  to  the  English  market. 
I  should  then  be  enabled  to  develop  enormously,  and  thus  lower  cost  of  production  of  this  particular  trade, 
which  is  naturally  a  West  Riding  industry.  The  English  cost  of  such  articles  is  enhanced  because  of  our 
contracted  markets  owing  to  foreign  tariffs,  particularly  German. 
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Certain  kinds  of  wool  and  worsted  serges  and  costume  cloths  for  ladies'  wear,  especially  the  finer  sorts, 
where  longer  hours  and  cheaper  labour  play  the  leading  part.  The  yarns  being  finely  spun,  take  a  long  time, 
and  the  weaving  also  is  a  slower  process. 

What  is  cost  price  V  My  cost  price  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  unnecessarily  high  owing  to  tho 
effect  of,  among  other  things,  foreign  tariffs  stopping  suddenly  a  line  of  trade,  and  of  foreigners  sending  large 
quantities  of  goods  in,  although  possibly  not  competing  with  my  particular  article  still  causing  looms  that 
would  otherwise  be  employed  to  be  compelled  to  seek  business  as  against  me.  This  is  a  very  general  result 
of  foreign  tariffs  —  vide  United  States  McKinley  tariff  —  where  machinery  which  had  been  employed  for 
America  had  to  resort  to  the  home  trade,  thus  demoralising  by  excessive  home  competition  the  home  trade  — 
this  especially  in  worsted  coatings. 

The  normal  cost  of  production,  say,  in  Germany,  with  a  free  importing  England  and  a  protected 
Germany,  must  be  decidedly  lower,  all  other  things  being  equal,  than  if  she  were  free  importing,  as  then  her 
market  for  any  given  article  would  be  decidedly  less.  If  England  had  a  duty  against  such  article  the  effect 
would  be  double,  by  causing  the  foreigner  to  sell  at  less  on  the  other  side  to  get  into  the  English  market  and 
also  by  causing  his  market  to  be  less,  thus  at  one  stroke  cutting  down  any  margin  he  might  have  and,  by 
raising  his  cost  of  production,  contracting  his  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  foreigner  with  our  open  market  can  reduce  very  considerably  what  is  or  what 
ought  to  be  his  normal  cost  by  making  huge  quantities  and  throwing  them  on  this  market  and  keeping  up 
his  margin  of  profit  in  his  own  country.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  calculation. 

FIRM  No.  10,408.     Woollen  Fabrics  Merchants  —  Bradford  Goods. 

A  good  many  articles  which  have  been  exported  for  years  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  driven 
out  of  the  markets  in  which  I  am  concerned  through  foreign  countries  exporting  their  surplus  stocks  and 
selling  at  whatever  prices  they  fetch. 

FIRM  No.  10,060.     Woollen  Merchants  —  Webbings  and  Woollen  Dress  Goods. 

British  competition  is  stronger  every  day  in  my  import  business.  I  formerly  had  a  partial  monopoly, 
but  now,  owing  to  foreigners  having  imparted  their  delicate  taste  to  the  home  manufacturers  as  regards 
designs,  they  (the  British  manufacturers)  have  surpassed  the  foreigners  in  this  respect,  possibly  owing  to 
superior  mercantile  knowledge. 
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PEEL  BROS.  &  Co.,  GLOBE  MILLS,  BRADFORD  ;    Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings  and  Dress  Goods. 

There  are  many  cloths  imported  from  France,  Germany,  &c.,  which  we  could  and  should  produce, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  come  in  at  the  price.  There  are  many  cases,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  or 
particularise.  In  1903,  70,000  mantles  were  dumped  on  the  London  market  from  Germany,  with  instructions 
to  sell  at  20  per  cent.,  30  per  cent.,  or  40  per  cent,  reduction  in  price.  Lower  wages  and  longer  hours  enable 
foreigners  to  undersell  us,  especially  in  fine  soft  goods,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  labour, 
both  in  spinning  and  weaving.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  cost  of  a  cloth,  the  greater  are 
our  disadvantages. 


FIRM  No.  3,497.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers.     Fine  Worsted  Coatings,  Low  Woollens,  &c. 

Low  woollens  from  Holland,  and  special  fine  P.  D.  worsteds  from  Austria.  We  have  been  informed 
by  textile  manufacturers  in  Austria  and  Russia  that  the  wages  they  pay,  and  their  legal  restrictions  as  regards 
employment  give  them  an  advantage  over  English  producers  in  cost  of  production. 


LIDDBLL  &  BRIERLEY,  LTD.,  STANLEY  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Makers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings, 
Serges  and  Plain  Goods  for  Suitings. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  imported  foreign  goods  of  our  qualities,  but  there  are  some  goods  of  Dutch 
manufacture  imported  similar  in  style  and  make  to  our  goods,  but  in  cheaper  or  lower  qualities.  They, 
of  course,  are  injurious  to  our  trade  to  a  small  extent.  Large  quantities  of  dress  goods  for  women  are  being 
imported,  which  if  stopped  by  a  tariff,  could  bo  produced  in  this  district,  and  that  would  affect  us  indirectly 
and  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  us.  Owing  to  the  large  importations  of  women's  dress  goods  for  some 
years  back,  the  Bradford  manufacturers  of  such  goods  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  making  of  cloths 
for  men's  wear  ;  the  latter  were  formerly  made  in  Huddersfield.  In  this  way  we  have  suffered,  and  are  still 
adversely  affected.  A  good  tariff  would  ameliorate  these  conditions. 

HAMLYN  BROTHERS,  LTD.,  BUCKFASTLEIGH,  DEVON  ;  Wool  Combers,  Spinners,  Weavers,  Finishers  and  Dyers, 
Fellmongers,  Tanners,  Manufacturers  of  West  of  England  Coatings,  &c. 

Cloths  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard  from  Germany,  Italy,  Holland  and  France—  we  suffer  most 
from  these.  We  know  instances  where  goods  are  offered  in  England  at  many  pence  per  pound  less  than  the 
same  are  sold  at  in  Germany.  Costume  cloths  come  from  Holland  at  Is.  4d.  per  yard  all  wool,  also  from 
France  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them.  If  Germans  and  French  receive  less  wages  and  work  longer  hours, 
and,  by  exporting  surplus  stock,  work  their  establishments  at  full  capacity  (which  we  cannot  do)  it  follows 
that  they  can  produce  more  cheaply,  other  conditions  being  equal.  If  we  could  sell  more,  we  could  produce 


Replies  to  Forms. 


foreign  competition  than  by  ^"JJ^-JJ^  from  sale  in  Russia,  Germany  and  other 

£±£d  S^^^LSTJo^^S^Cpped  in  different  countries  by  tariffs,  merchants 
fing  fou^d  that  the  tariff  plus  the  cost  has  made  the  selhng  price  too  h.gh. 


FIOM  No.  5,884.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 
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to  England,  and  gets  cost  (or  less)  price  f 

A    H    T.CKER,  Lm,  WA™>OE  MILLSl  FKOME)  SOMKHSEX;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacture^ 

We  know  that  fancy  worsted  overcoatings  and  suitings  are  being  placed  on  the  market  at  consK 
less  than  they  could  be  produced  here. 

FIRM  No.  3,911.    Woollen  Manufacturers-Vicunas  and  Coatings. 


our  highest-da,  goods  we 
such  as  black  vicunas  and  cpatmgs 


foreign  competition  on  many  of  theu  lines. 
°f  ^L  and^onversation  in  our  chstnct. 


FIRM  No    6  389.     Worsted  Spinners. 


I  am  not  very  specially  affected  in  my 
foreign  imports,  except  perhaps  byhose 


worsted  coatings. 

J   SYKES,  23,  THEOBALDS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.  ;   Woollen  Merchant. 

here 

't^ 

above  countries,  and  give  equal  value. 

FIEM  No    3  682.     Worsted  Coating  Manufacturers. 

The  few  worsted  coatings  which  come  into  this  country 
in  them,  but  we  cannot  complain  about  the       06 
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at  present  to  supply  their  own. 


and  ^  ^     ^  goQ> 
LeedLcan,  and  do,  fairly  competed 


foreigners  have  not  up  to  now 

them  ttl1  their  time 


;  Wo.U.n  Cood,  Spi«».» 


« 

wear),  and  so  largely  increased  the  competition. 

FIRM  No    4  958.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

We  have  no  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  the  class  of  goods  we  make  (me 
our  home  trade. 
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1930  Forelin  FIRM  No.  2,497.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings  Manufacturers. 

at  Home  ^es-     ^e  oan  ^uy  G^™18111  fine  wo°l  yarns  much  cheaper  thau  we  can  make,  although  we  have  up- 

to-date  machinery.     We  are  also  confronted  with  cloths,  both  woollen]  and  worsted,  which  we  could  not 
Men's  Dress  possibly  do  at  German  prices.     Should  say  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  'foreign   countries   are 

Goods  against  us. 

— continued. 

FIRM  No.  2,131.     Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Dress  coatings  from  Austria.  We  bolieve  these  goods  come  from  Briinn  and  are  sold  in  this  country 
much  below  their  cost  of  production  here.  We  are  subject  to  adverse  competition  both  in  the  rates  of  wages 
and  in  the  hours  of  labour  prevailing  in  Germany,  France,  Austria  and  Belgium,  &c. 

FIRM  No.  4,752.     Heavy  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Heavy  jacket,  mantle  and  coating  cloths  are  imported  from  Germany  below  our  cost  price.  Before 
the  conclusion  of  each  winter  season  our  deliveries  are  curtailed  by  the  German  cloths  coming  into  our 
London  markets  at  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  usually  sold  at. 

1931  FIBM  NO.  10,584.     Woollen  Merchants. 

The  cheaper  class  of  black,  blue  and  grey  coatings  imported  from  Holland  have  been  much  more  in 
evidence  in  competition  in  similar  goods  we  purchase  in  Yorkshire.  Every  effort  is  made  to  push  those  goods 
in  London.  They  are  sent  over  in  quantity  to  the  London  cloth  workers  to  be  shrunk  and  delivered  from 
them  as  required,  stamped  "  London  shrunk,"  or  with  the  name  of  the  cloth  worker. 

We  do  not  consider  those  goods  any  better  value  than  are  produced  in  Yorkshire,  but  they  add 
seriously  to  the  aggregate  of  competition  and  must  bo  injurious  to  our  home  manufacturers.  We  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  be  any  loss  to  the  country  if  they  were  paying  the  same  duty  as  our  goods  have  to 
pay  entering  Holland. 

FIRM  No.  4,760.     Manufacturers  of  Pure  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloths  ;    Scotch  Tweeds  for  Men's  Wear  ; 
Ladies'  Costume  Cloths  ;    Tartan  Drab  Mixture  Cloth  for  the  War  Office  for  Soldiers'  Trousers. 

We  were  entirely  manufacturers  of  Scotch  tweeds  for  men's  wear  up  till  1892,  but  when  we  saw  the 
trade  falling  off  so  much  we  were  compelled  to  add  another  branch  to  our  business  in  the  shape  of  ladies' 
costumes,  and,  later  on,  cloth  for  the  War  Office  (tartan  drab  mixture  for  soldiers'  trousers).  We  have 
been  pushing  our  men's  trade  as  hard  as  ever,  but  cannot  get  up  our  sales  in  this  branch  to  the  old  figures 

1932  °f  15  to  25  years  ago,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  two  new  branches  which  we  added,  we  would  have  been 

in  a  sorry  plight.     The  figures  of  our  trade,  which  we  have  given  to  the  Commission,  speak  for  themselves. 

With  reference  to  the  ladies'  costumes,  woollen  and  worsted,  imported  into  this  country  from  Franco 
and  Germany,  the  prices  of  these  run  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  as  against  our  own  cloths  at  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  3d.  per  yard  (54-56  inches  wide).  To  the  weaver  alone  we  pay,  say,  7s.  per  web  for  what  could  be 
done  in  the  above  countries  for  say,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  web.  Other  wages,  such  as  carding  and  spinning 
preparing  webs  and  finishing  are  much  in  proportion,  so  that  in  France  and  Germany  they  could  be  able 
to  make  goods  of  a  similar  land  4d.  to  6d.  per  yard  cheaper  than  us  from  this  wage  reason  alone.  To  try 
and  get  business  we  have  also  to  make  a  large  number  of  patterns,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  our  production 
about  4d.  per  yard  ;  this  item,  if  business  was  good,  should  be  less  than  half  this  sum. 

THOS.    WHITELEY   &   Co.,   ECCLESHILL,    BRADFORD  ;    Worsted   and   Stuff   Manufacturers — Dress   Goods, 
Coatings,  &c. 

German  and  French  goods  are  often  sent  in  at  cheap  prices  and  below  what  we  can  make  them  at. 
We  don't  think  the  difference  in  wages  and  hours  of  labour  would  prevent  our  competing,  though,  of  course, 
it  undoubtedly  helps  the  foreigner. 

1933  J.  PEARSON  &  Co.,  SQUARE  ROAD,  HALIFAX  ;  Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Coatings  from  Germany  and  France. 

W.  THORBUBN  &  BROTHERS,  PEEBLES  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers— Tweeds,  Worsted  Goods,  &c. 
Grey  Cheviot  suitings  are  imported  about  3d.  per  yard  below  our  cost  from  Holland. 

W.  H.  WEBB  &  Co.,  33,  AIKE  STREET,  LEEDS  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
Germany — low  fancy  trouserings  and  suitings. 

FIRM  No.  2,811.    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloths  for  suitings,  mantles  and  overcoatings  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  cloth  must  be  sold  under  cost  price  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  or 
could  not  be  sold  in  England  at  a  less  price  than  cost  of  such  goods  made  in  England.  No  doubt  the  rates 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  help  the  foreigner.  But  for  his  30-50  per  cent,  duty  on  our  goods  we  could 
beat  him  in  price,  &c. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  6,639.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers.  1934 

The  cheap  German  woollens  do  not  compete  with  our  higher  priced  cloths. 

LKAROYD  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  TRAFALGAR  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIKLD  ;  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  presume  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  enable  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  produce  goods  more  cheaply  than  we  can. 

W.  JOHNSON  CHEETHAM,  SAVINS  MILLS,  KIBKSTALL,  LEEDS  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Manufacturer. 

Fancy  worsted  suitings  from  Germany  ,  cheap  vicunas  from  Holland  and  Belgium.  These  goods 
are  frequently  placed  hero  below  cost  price  as  the  goods  must  be  sold  at  the  best  prices  obtainable. 

t 

H.  CLAY,  BLACKWOOD  SHED,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Coating  Manufacturer. 

Not  an  appreciable  extent,  excepting  fine  dress  suitings  which  come  from  Briinn  in  Austria,  and  which 

have  replaced  English-made  goods  for  the  general  trade,  on  account  of  price.     So  far  as  the  English  market  noc 

is  concerned,  we  have  not  suffered  much  by  foreign  imports,  but  we  find  them  severe  competitors  in  the  19o5 

cheaper  class  of  woollen  goods  for  foreign  markets — South  America  and  the  East.  Italy  has  collared  almost 
entirely  the  South  American  trade  in  cheap  cotton  trouserings  ;  she  has  beaten  both  Germany  and  England, 
and  through  cheap  labour  and  cheap  water  power. 

NUTTALL  &  BINGHAM,  LTD.,  STANLEY  MILL,  WHITEFIELD,  MANCHESTER  ;    Coloured  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Low  class  heavy  trouserings  for  re-export  from  Germany  ;  medium  and  better  class  trouserings  also 
for  re-export  chiefly  to  India  and  South  America  from  Italy. 

The  goods  are  placed  on  the  British  market  at  prices  below  normal  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  5,588.     Manufacturer  of  Scotch  Woollen  Goods— Tweeds,  Rugs,  Plaids,  Costume  Cloths,  Cloakings.    Ladies'  Drwt 

Goods. 

More  particularly  in  what  are  called  checkback,  or  reversible  cloakings,  for  ladies'  wear,  which  are 
produced  at  prices  in  Germany  which  our  rate  of  wages  puts  entirely  below  our  reach.  The  same  remark 
applies  also  to  serges,  black  and  blue  ;  perhaps,  especially  blue,  which  are  made  in  Holland  and  sold  in 
London  in  large  quantities. 

Germany  and  Holland  are  the  countries  producing  the  cheap  goods  which  flood  our  markets  at  lower 
prices  than  we  can  produce  them  at,  but  of  course  their  costs  will  be  less  than  ours.  They  can  buy  wool 

in  the  London  market  and  have  it  delivered  at  their  factories  quite  as  cheap  as  we  can.     Our  railway  rate  1936 

from  London  is  42s.  6d.  They  work  longer  hours  than  we  are  permitted  to  do,  and  the  wages  paid  to  their 
operatives  are  less  than  ours,  and  the  carriage  from  the  factories  in  Holland  and  Germany  is  probably  less 
than  ours  to  London,  which  is  65s.  per  ton. 

With  reference  to  these  cheap  goods  with  which  Germany  and  Holland  flood  our  markets,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  complete  and  accurate  statements.  We  know,  and  all  the  trade  know,  that  they  come  in  at 
very  low  prices  ;  they  are  made  of  the  very  poorest  materials,  poorer  than  are  used  in  this  country-  and 
manufactured  upon  very  low  wages,  much  lower  rates  than  our  people  would  be  content  to  receive. 

FIRM  No.  6,631.     Mantle  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Mantle  cloths  for  ladies'  wear  are  imported  from  Germany  at  below  our  cost  price.  In  Glasgow, 
£10,000  worth  of  mantle  cloths  were  dumped  from  Germany  and  held  by  a  local  agent  to  be  disposed  of  at  any 
price  they  would  bring. 

FIRM  No.  4,611.     Fancy  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Reversible  and  other  cloths  for  ladies'  cloaks,  jackets  and  costumes  are  imported  from  Germany  below 
our  cost  price.  German  wages  are  lower,  hours  of  work  longer,  and  they  are  favoured  by  railway  rates. 
They  have  their  own  market  of  45  millions  of  people  almost  exclusively  to  themselves  and  a  free  hand  in 
ours  of  40  millions,  equal  to  a  market  of  85  millions  against  ours  of  only  40  millions. 

FIRM  No.  5,023.     Stuff  Manufacturers. 

Dress  goods,  cashmeres,  &c.,  are  imported  to  this  country  from  France  and  Belgium  below  cost  price. 
We  understand  that  these  goods  are  the  surplus  stocks  dumped  here  below  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  4,906.     Manufacturers  of  Dress  Goods. 

All  wool  poplins,  satins,  voiles,  amazons,  blouse  cloths,  crepe  de  chine,  silk  and  wool  crepe  de  chines 
from  France  ;  serges  and  canvas  cloths  from  Holland.  In  France  wages  are  lower,  hours  of  labour  longer, 
and  we  understand  the  piece  dyeing  of  the  goods  is  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  above  also  applies  to 
Holland. 


1938 
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FIRM  No.  4,872.     Heavy  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Mantle  cloths,  especially  in  the  fancy  shades.  They  are  dumped  into  tho  mantle  houses  of 
Manchester  and  London.  The  cheapness  and  excellent  value  of  the  cloths  thus  imported  from  Germany 
render  it  difficult  for  home  manufacturers  to  competo. 

Better  class  beavers  and  low  tweeds  from  Germany.  The  latter  have  taken  the  place  of  worsteds 
and  heavy  woollens  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  women's  jackets.  As  the  cloth  is  so  cheap  to  the  mantle 
makers,  they  naturally  push  them  in  preference  to  home-made  cloths,  as  it  leaves  them  a  bigger  margin  of 
profit. 

The  chief  reason  we  think  why  German  makers  send  their  cheap  stuff  over  here  is  as  follows  : — German 
makers,  when  possible,  make  a  point  of  running  their  mills  night  and  day.  Their  labour  is  much  cheaper 
than  ours.  They  maintain  that  if  they  can  sell  75  per  cent,  of  their  production  at  their  calculation  price  in 
their  own  markets,  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  costs  no  more,  or  very  little  more,  in  labour,  therefore  they 
sell  it  at  practically  the  cost  of  the  material,  which  pays  them  better  than  running  short  time.  They  do  not 
^laughter  this  surplus  stock  in  their  own  markets,  as  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  regular  trade,  but  send 
it  over  to  England  instead. 


1939 


ROBERT  NOBLE  &  Co.,  GLEBE  MILLS,  HAWICK  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  believe  that  cloths  are  imported  very  largely  into  this  country  at  prices  much  below  our  cost 
price,  but  as  this  information  is  got  from  our  customers,  and  as  we  have  not  the  details,  we  can  only  make 
the  statement.  These  cloths  are  principally  from  Germany  and  France,  and  come  into  competition  with  our 
cloths  both  for  men's  and  women's  wear. 

France  and  Germany  export  ladies'  costume  cloths  into  this  country  at  something  like  33  per  cent, 
less  than  our  manufacturers  can  sell  at.  At  the  present  time  the  fashion  is  for  cloth  dyed  in  the  piece  ;  this 
method  does  not  require  great  skill,  and  consequently,  Roubaix  are  imitating  our  designs  at  more  than 
33  per  cent,  less,  which  means  that  we  are  practically  cut  out  of  our  own  home  trade. 


ALEX.  PATON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  HAWICK  ;  Woollen  Manufacturers— Tweeds,  Costume  Cloths,  &c. 
Dress  goods  and  costume  tweeds  from  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland. 


1940 


FIRM  No.  6,643.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Dress  Goods. 

Women's  jackets  and  mantles  from  Germany.  At  the  end  of  last  season  it  was  well  known  that  a 
very  large  number  of  ladies'  mantles  and  jackets  were  sent  from  Germany  to  London,  and  were  lying  at  Broad 
Street  Station  and  at  other  stations  for  sale  at  any  price.  Some  were  originally  sold  at  17s.  6d.  each  they 
were  offered  at  14s.  9d.,  then  at  12s.  6d.,  and  finally  sold  at  about  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  each.  This  was  at  the  time 
when  many  Yorkshire  manufacturers  of  piece  goods  were  going  to  London  to  sell  end  of  season's  goods  at  a 
slight  reduction.  The  market  was  absolutely  ruined  for  the  season. 


1941 


WM.  MUKGATKOYD  &  Co.,  MoOBFiELD  MILLS,  YEADON,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;  Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Goods, 
Tweeds,  Mantle  and  Jacket  Clothe. 

Jacket  and  mantle  cloths  from  Germany  and  Holland  are  very  often  sold  in  London  under  our 
production  price.  I  have  seen  letters  from  German  manufacturers  instructing  their  London  agent,  who  is 
also  our  agent,  to  sell  a  2s.  cloth  at  the  end  of  the  season's  trade  at  Is.  8d.  per  yard,  or  a  reduction  of  4d. 
per  yard,  as  they  objected  to  take  the  price  off  in  their  own  country.  Also  I  have  known  them  sell  thousands 
of  mantles  made  up  at  a  sacrifice  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  usual  selling  price.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter 
for  English  manufacturers. 

We  know  of  no  other  reason  why  they  can  sell  woollen  goods  cheaper  in  this  country  except  by  paying 
less  rates  of  wages  and  working  longer  hours,  and  we  are  informed  that  this  obtains  more  especially  in 
Germany. 

FIRM  No.  6,608.  Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Goods. 

All  dress  goods  from  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  Every  article  offered  in  the  market  as  "  cheap  ' 
is  decidedly  dumped.  As  regards  novelties,  we  can  compete  easily,  but  against  dumping  we  are  helpless. 
The  point  to  consider  is,  if  a  buyer  purchases  a  "  parcel "  on  the  strength  of  its  cheapest  line,  who  can  show 
the  best  results  ?  (A)  We,  by  an  all-round  cheap  price,  (n)  The  foreigner  by  a  "  leading  line  "  (dumped), 
and  the  rest  out  of  proportion  dear. 

Wages,  hours  of  labour,  &c.,  count  for  very  little  if  we  can  be  protected  from  dumping  "leading  lines." 
Parcels  of  goods  are  usually  bought  on  the  price  of  the  lowest  and  cheapest  style.  This  the  buyers  regard 
as  the  "  choval  de  bataille,"  and  base  their  confidence  thereon.  We  British  manufacturers  can  "  cut  "  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  so  deeply  as  the  protected  alien.  We  also  pay  for  the  indigent  alien. 


FIRM  No.  5,698.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Fabrics. 
Woollen  dress  fabrics  from  Germany  and  Holland. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  6,551.     Worsted  Manufacturers.  1942 

Dress  goods  from  France  ;   dross  goods  and  coatings  from  Germany ;   dress  goods  from  Belgium. 

Dress  goods  in  large  quantities  from  Prance  (principally),  Gormany  and  Belgium  are  regularly  put 
on  the  market  at  below  cost  price  in  country  of  origin.  This  is  generally  known  among  manufacturers  in 
Bradford  and  district.  Wo  are  subject  to  adverse  competition,  consequent  upon  difference  in  rates  of  wages 
and  longer  hours  worked  on  the  Continent,  also  in  respect  of  surplus  production,  said  goods  being  offered 
and  sold  in  this  country  in  large  quantii 

Any  special  styles  got  up  by  the  home  trade  are  regularly  copied  by  foreign  makers,  and  put  on  our 
home  and  Colonial  markets  much  below  our  selling  price,  affecting  at  once  "  cut  rates,"  and  consequent  loss 

FIRM  No.  6,457.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Goods. 

Dress  goods  from  France  and  Germany,  generally  low  qualities.  The  best  goods  not  requiring 
adulteration  we  have  not  much  difficulty  with  them.  Undoubtedly  large  quantities  of  goods  are  delivered 
in  London  5  per  cent,  below  our  cost.  We  have  had  to  reduce  our  prices  recently  to  net  cost  to  retain  our 
trade.  In  many  cases  we  should  have  to  go  5  per  cent,  below  cost  to  get  business.  The  foreigner  can,  seeing 
he  pays  no  rates  or  taxes  in  this  country,  and  lower  wages  in  his  own  country,  easily  beat  us  down  to  cost 
to  make  a  profit  himself. 

1943 

FIRM  No.  2,737.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Germany — woollen  vicunas  for  the  mantle  trade.  We  have  now  given  up  trying  to  compete  in  this 
class  of  trade,  as  we  find  it  useless.  We  understand  from  our  London  agents  that  the  German  manufacturers 
periodically  send  a  quantity  of  goods  over  to  the  London  market,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  the  surplus 
stocks  left  over  at  the  end  of  their  own  season  and  sold  here  below  cost  price. 

INVERNESS  TWEED  MILL  Co.,  LTD.,  INVERNESS  ;    Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Germany — mantle  and  fancy  tweed  dress  cloths.  On  showing  our  patterns  in  Glasgow  a  year  ago  a 
customer  said  our  patterns  were  very  nice,  but  he  produced  a  range  of  German-made  stuff  very  similar  in 
appearance,  costing  9d.  per  yard,  against  our  3s.  The  appearance  of  the  German  articles  was  good,  but 
quality  was  not — though  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  would  cost  us  9d.  per  yard  to  produce  without 
taking  into  account  raw  material  at  all.  ( 

J.  ZOSSENHEIM  &  PARTNERS,  LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD  ;     Woollen  Cloth  Merchants. 

Mantle  goods — both  in  pieces  and  garments  from  Germany  ;   serges  and  vicunas  from  Holland. 

FIRM  No.  3,342.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 
Austria  and  Germany — ladies'  costume  cloths. 

FIRM  No.  6,628.     Scotch  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Costume  cloths  for  ladies'  wear  from  Germany  and  Holland. 

We  experience  most  foreign  competition  in  the  costume  cloths  (woollen) ;  these  are  often  put  on  our 
markets  at  less  than  our  cost  price.  Those  imported  from  Germany  and  Holland  have  ruined  the  low-priced 
costume  cloth  trade. 

.!..  J.  L.  &  C.  PEATB,  NUNROYD  MILLS,  GUISELEY,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;   Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Mantle  and  costume  cloth  and  Venetian  cloths  are  imported  from  Germany,  Holland  and  France 
below  our  cost  price.  With  all  the  information  at  our  disposal,  and  judging  of  the  weights  and  qualities  of 
the  various  cloths,  we  arc  of  opinion  that  they  are  placed  on  the  market  under  cost  price.  Longer  hours  are 
worked  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  very  much  lower.  This  also  applies  as  regards 
France,  but  we  think  not  to  the  same  extent. 

A.  MITCHELL,  JUNR.'S  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Dress  Goods  and  Shirting  Manufacturers.  1945 

Silk  and  woollen  dress  goods  from  Franco  ;  cotton  flannels  and  woollen  dress  goods  from  Germany  ; 
fine  silk  and  cotton  goods  from  Switzerland  ;  cheap  silk  goods  from  Italy.  These  are  all  imported  into  this 
country  below  our  cost  price.  The  only  reason  we  can  give  is  their  having  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours. 

GEORGE  BARCLAY  &  SON,  LTD.,  7,  HUNTER  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH  ;    Warehousemen. 

The  purchase  of  French  dress  goods  is  now  diminishing  owing  to  the  feeling  for  Bradford  materials 
(change  of  fashion).  Formerly  imported  woollen  cloths  from  Holland  and  Germany.  These  countries  pro- 
duced sightly  cloths  at  a  moderate  price,  but  they  were  utter  rubbish.  They,  however,  interfered  with  the 
medium  and  better  class  trade  of  this  country,  as  they  are  good  imitations  of  our  better  goods. 

M.  BOTTOMLEY    &   Co.,    BRADFORD  ;    Woollen   Merchants — Dress   Goods,    Linings,    Blankets   and    Rugs, 
Furnishing  Goods. 

The  only  instance  we  have  had  was  a  large  lot  of  French  dress  goods,  about  two  years  ago  ;  we 
bought  them  ourselves  at  a  price  at  which  they  could  not  be  made,  and  did  very  well  out  of  the  transaction, 
as  also  did  our  customers,  who  also  benefited  by  the  low  price. 
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WHITWORTH  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LUDDENDEN  FOOT,  S.O.,  YOEKS;  Worsted  and  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 
France  and  Germany — dress  goods. 

FIRM  No.  5,588.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Tweeds,  Rugs,  Plaids,  and  Ladies'  Costume  Cloths. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  especially  in  ladies'  costume  cloths  and 
cloakings  of  all  kinds,  which  are  imported  from  Germany  at  very  cheap  rates,  also  blue  serges  for  men's 
wear,  which  come  from  Holland. 

The  fact  that  about  £10,000,000  of  woollen  goods  are  imported  into  this  country,  which  ought  to  be 
made  here,  throws  the  machinery  of  the  manufacturers,  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  making  these 
goods,  on  to  other  branches  of  the  trade,  for  which  there  exists  already  plenty  of  machinery,  and  so  depresses 
all  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacturing  trade. 

FIRM  No.  5,714.     Woollen  Merchants. 

In  ladies'  cloths,  such  as  faced  cloths  and  other  varieties,  the  German  and  French  firms  (I  gather 
from  different  customers  and  agents)  can  beat  our  manufacturers  in  the  cheaper  class  of  cloths.  I  do  not 
speak  from  personal  selling  on  this  matter,  as  I  do  not  represent  such,  but  I  often  see  cloths  in  calling  on 
customers  and  know  by  communing  with  other  agents,  that  the  English  markets  cannot  generally  success- 
fully compete  with  these  classes.  The  general  reason  given  for  the  different  price  of  German  cloths  is,  I 
find,  that  it  is  partly  on  account  of  cheaper  labour  in  their  market  than  ours  ;  they  are  also  very  good  in 
getting  varieties  of  colourings  in  faced  cloths. 

FIRM  No.  5,128.     Woollen  Manufacturers. — Tweeds,  Mantle  and  Costume  Cloths. 

Tweeds,  mantle  cloths  and  costume  cloths  are  imported  from  Belgium,  Germany  and  France  at  from 
6d.  to  la.  per  yard  below  our  cost  price.  We  believe  the  competition  from  foreign  countries,  which  our  trade 
is  subject  to,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  hours  of  labour  are  longer  and  rates  of  wages  lower  than  those  in 
this  country. 

FIRM  No.  2,542.     Shirting,  Costume,  Blouse  Cloths  Manufacturers. 
German  costume  cloths. 

STARKEY  BROS.,  LTD.,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

France — fine-faced  cloths  for  ladies'  wear  ;    Germany — medium-priced  piece  dyed  beavers. 

JAMES  IVES  &  Co.,  LEAFIELD  MILLS,  YEADON,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Germany,  Holland,  Belgium — dress,  costume  and  mantle  cloths  are  sent  here,  in  many  instances, 
below  our  cost  of  production.  It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  to  come  across  lines  of  goods  which  have  been 
sold  at  considerable  less  than  the  cost  price  of  production  in  the  countries  of  origin. 

SMITH  &  BUTTON,  TTTNWELL  MILLS,  ECOLESHILL,  NEAR  BRADFORD  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manu- 
facturers. 

Germany,  Holland  and  Austria — mantle  and  costume  cloths  for  women's  wear,  arid  serges  for  men's 
wear,  delivered  in  Leeds  or  London  at  3d.  to  6d.  per  yard  less  than  we  can  do  them,  paying  reasonable  wages 
and  to  make  any  profit. 

BENJAMIN  WOOD,  AIREDALE  MILLS,  SHIPLEY,  YORKS  ;   Dress  Stuff  Manufacturers. 

France  and  Germany — all  wool  dress  goods  ;  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft  linings.  It  is  repeatedly 
reported  that  all  wool  goods  and  linings  are  dumped  down  on  the  London  market  below  cost  price  in  the 
country  of  origin. 

PALMER  &  MACKAY,  ASHTON  AND  COURTS  MILLS,  TROWBRIDGE,  WILTS  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
Germany,  Austria  and  France — Venetian  and  plain  costume  cloths. 

FIRM  No.  5,227.     Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Irish  Cheviot  Tweeds,  Homespuns  and  Friezes. 

Ladies'  dress  tweeds  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  and  France  below  our  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  4,669.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Ladies'  Dress  and  Costume  Cloths. 
Fi'ance  and  Germany — dress  and  costume  goods. 

FIRM  No.  5,299.     Woollen  Manufacturers,  Ladies'  Dress  Materials,  Tweeds,  Serges,  Silk  and  Worsted  Fabrics. 
All  our  makes  are  subject  to  being  sold  under  cost — at  all  events  under  paying  prices. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

THE   CONVOY   WOOLLEN   Co..    LTD.,   CONVOY,   Co.    DONEGAL  ;     Woollen    Manufacturers— Ladies'    Dress  1950 

Materials  and  Tweeds  for  Men's  Wear. 

Germany — ladies'  dresses,  woollen. 

FIRM  No.  5,688.    Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Mantle  and  costume  cloths  from  Germany.  The  Germans  dump  these  articles,  i.e.,  their  surplus 
production,  on  our  London  market  at  the  end  of  each  season,  selling  at  much  under  cost  in  either  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  wages  are  lower  and  hours  of  labour  much  longer  on  the  Continent,  which  enable 
the  German  and  French  manufacturers  to  produce  cheaper  than  we  can  in  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  5,300.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Germany,  France,  Austria — ladies'  costume  cloths  ;    Austria — fine  dress  cloths. 

JAMES  FENTON  &  SON,  Low  MILL,  DEWSBURY  MOOR  ;    Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Rugs,  &c. 

Cotton  blankets  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

FIRM  No.  2,325.     Blanket  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

Medium  and  fine  fancy  woollen  rugs  from  Austria  and  Germany,  we  believe. 

FIRM  No.  5,613.     Woollen    Manufacturers — Tweeds  for  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Wear,  Travelling  Rugs,  Mantle 
Cloths,  Dressing  Gown  Cloths. 

Dressing  gown  cloths  from  Holland  and  Germany,  and  rugs  from  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy. 

Have  seen  copies  of  our  goods  all  over  Germany  of  most  rubbishy  qualities,  at  prices  much  higher 
than  our  goods  are  retailed  in  England.  The  same  German  goods  in  England  could  be  bought  at  one  half 
the  price  of  ours.  Our  investigations  in  Italy  proved  that  cost  of  production  was  about  one-third  of  ours 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  rugs,  which  have  an  enormous  sale  in  this  country. 

WILLIAM  B.  LORD,  SOUTH  LANE  MILLS,  ELLAND  ;    Woollen  Manufacturer — Low  Coloured  Blankets. 

Cotton  scourers  and  low  woollens  are  imported  into  this  country  below  my  cost  price  from  Germany.  1952 

The  foreign  goods  coming  into  this  country  are  over-production  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  our 
country  being  free  from  tariffs,  they  find  a  ready  sale  for  them  much  below  what  we  can  produce  them  at. 

JOHN  HENDERSON  &  SONS,  SPRINQBURN  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B. ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Shawl  Manu- 
facturers. 

Shawls  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany.  They  are  an  entirely  shawls. 
different  make  of  shawls  from  Scotch  shawls  and  different  manufacture,  light  and  flimsy,  but  look  pretty 
and  fairly  cheap.  They  displace  our  shawls  so  far  as  they  are  sold,  and  we  cannot  sell  in  Germany  to  make 
up  our  loss  of  trade.  At  certain  seasons  lots  are  sent  over  and  sold  under  normal  cost,  but  this  dumping, 
so  called,  is  only  a  small  bit,  and  by  itself  is,  we  think,  made  too  much  of  ;  what  hurts  our  industry  most 
seriously  is  the  regular  organised  system  of  selling  all  over  the  country  (at  probably  less  than  the  German 
home  price),  and  we  cannot  sell  to  Germany  to  make  up  for  our  loss  of  trade. 

The  shawl  industry  is  supposed  to  be  an  old  and  dying  one,  but  the  above  remarks  apply  to  all 
kindred  and  modern  industries,  viz.,  textile  woollens  ;  they  are  equally  bad  and  so  we  cannot  change  into 
them — this  systemised  German  invasion  is  ruining  the  whole  lot  of  those  industries. 

We  believe  our  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  the 

difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labour,  but  we  do  not  want  our  general  rate  of  wages  to  be  1953 

reduced.  We  have  suffered  severely  through  burdens  and  restrictions — legislation — that  were  supposed 
to  cause  a  charge  on  the  article  and  the  cost  so  diffused  through  the  whole  community,  but  this  extra  cost 
has  fallen  entirely  on  the  individual  through  lack  of  business  and  is  helping  with  the  greater  trouble  to  wipe 
us  out  one  by  one. 

WATERS,  COOK   &  Co.,  THREAD  STREET,  PAISLEY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Tapestry,  Table  Covers  by  Power 
Loom,  Shawls,  Rugs,  and  Revers  Cloth  by  Hand  Loom. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  all  the  classes  of  our  trade,  and  the  imports — principally  from 
Germany — are  occasionally  below  our  cost  price.  We  cannot  say  whether  they  are  below  normal  cost  of 
production  in  country  of  origin.  Our  trade  is  very  considerable;  subject  to  adverse  competition  on  account 
of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  abroad. 

FIRM  No.  5,867.     Welsh  Flannel  Manufacturers — Cloth,  Shawls,  Yarns. 

We  ate  in  the  home  trade  only.     No  goods  compete  with  us  from  abroad. 


1954  Fallen  ^BM  N°-  *t'l*-     Manufacturers  of  Shawls,  Wraps  and  Shoulder  Handkerchiefs. 

Competition  Shawls  and  knitted  handkerchiefs  from  abroad  compete  with  us.     The  German  knitted  handkerchiefs 

at  Home.  are  17  per  cent.  less  than  our  cost  price. 

Shawls 

— continued.  REID  AND  WELSH,  ELGIN  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Rugs,  Shawls  and  Tweeds. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  all  the  goods  we  make,  but  cannot  give  any  information  as  to 
cost  price  of  imports. 

FIRM  No.  3,533.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Linings,  Flannel  Suitings  and  General  Woollen  Goods. 
Flannels.  Wool  flannel  suitings  from  Holland  and  Germany  ;    wool  linings  from  Germany. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  &  Co.,  NORTH  DEAN  MILLS,  GREETLAND,  NEAR  HALIFAX  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers. 
House  flannels  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  below  our  cost  price. 

1955  FIRM  No.  5,602.     Woollen,  Cotton  and  Linen  Manufacturers. 

F«lt*-  Felts  for  upholstering  and  decorating  purposes  from  Austria  ;    cotton  goods  for  rubber  trades  from 

United  States.  The  Austrian  manufacturer  tells  us  that  he  sells  the  goods  here  for  a  very  much  less  price 
than  at  home,  supplying  their  own  people  at  a  good  price,  and  keeps  his  mill  going  (which  makes  more  than 
their  own  country  requires)  on  orders  from  Great  Britain,  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  on  the  average  makes  a 
fair  profit,  and  thus  finds  employment  for  a  large  number  of  people. 

As  regards  these  Austrian  goods  that  come  in  here  at  less  a  price  than  they  sell  them  in  their  own 
country,  we  should  say  the  difference,  roughly  speaking,  against  us  is  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  We 
really  cannot  say  definitely  now,  because  prices  fluctuate  with  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials.  It  is  generally 
unde'rstood  that  the  foreigners  work  longer  hours  for  less  money  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

POHRITT  BROS.  &  AUSTIN,  STUBBINS  VALE  MILLS,  RAMSBOTTOM,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;  Woollen  Goods  Manu- 
facturer— Felts  for  Paper  Makers  and  Wood  Pulp  Manufacturers,  Lappings  and  Machine  Blankets, 
Filtering  Materials,  &c. 

Felts  for  paper  making  from  Germany  ;  cotton  ducks  and  filtering  cloths  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  These  goods  are  constantly  being  sold  at  prices  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  sell  at,  in  fact 
^956  at  prices  that  are  under  what  ours  cost  us. 

Foreign  competition  is  felt  by  us  indirectly  in  the  home  trade  (in  practically  all  our  home  trades), 
i.e.,  we  find  firms,  who  used  to  be  engaged  principally  in  the  export  trade,  are  now,  owing  to  foreign  tariffs 
having  closed  their  former  markets,  manufacturing  our  class  of  goods  for  the  home  markets.  The  above 
has  led  to  severe  internal  competition,  and  generally  loss  of  money  to  us  both.  Not  only  have  we  their 
competition  to  deal  with,  but  foreign  competition  from  those  countries  to  which  we  used  to  export. 

You  ask  us  to  give  the  prices  at  which  foreign  goods  are  sold  in  these  markets,  and  how  they  compare 
with  our  own  prices  ?  We  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  copy  of  a  quotation,  which  was  given  by  a  German 
firm  to  one  of  our  customers  in  1901,  and  our  own  prices  are  tabulated  opposite  to  theirs. 
The  goods  quoted  for  are  machine  feltings  as  used  by  paper  makers  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The 
trade  is  a  speciality  and  limited  in  volume.  There  are  seven  firms  in  England  who  make  this  their  principal 
business,  and  some  three  or  four  others  who  make  some  portion  of  these  goods.  It  is  also  a  trade  which 
cannot  be  increased  in  the  aggregate  by  reducing  the  prices  of  the  goods  ;  in  fact,  if  they  were  given  away 
the  papermaker  would  use  no  more,  his  aim  and  object  being  to  change  his  felts  as  seldom  as  possible,  since 
every  change  necessitates  the  stoppage  of  his  machine,  and  consequently  loss  of  production,  and  therefore 
profit. 

Description  of  Goods.  Their  Price  Our  Price 

per  square  foot,      at  same  date. 

1957 

Grey  woollen  wet-felt  . .  .'!;;   pence  4J  pence 

Super  fast  wet-felt       . .          . .  :!:,'   pence  6     pence 

Stout  fast  wet-felt        . .          . .  4     pence  (i|  pence 

Super  2nd  press-felt     ..          ..  ~>\  pence  8    pence 

Grey  woollen  dry-felt  . .          . .  151   pence  18     pence 

Terms  5  per  cent,  delivered,  the  same  as  ours. 

RICHARD  ASHWORTH,  BRIDGE  END  MILLS,  WATERFOOT,  NEAR  MANCHESTEK  ;    Felt  Manufacturers. 

Felts  from  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Belgium. 

\\ "c  ;ire  told  then-  is  ;:  ring  or  "  trust  "  to  keep  up  prices  in  the  countries  mentioned,  and  that  any 
surplus  production  is  dumped  in  England  at  under  cost  price  ;  this  we  believe  to  be  true,  inasmuch  as  these 
prices  are  ridiculously  low  compared  with  Enclish  prices.  Our  opinion  is  that  we  are  subject  to  adverse 
competition  in  consequence  of  lower  wages,  longer  hours  of  labour,  and  dumping. 
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FIRM  No.  2,672.     Manufacturers  of  Slag  Wool.  1 958 

Germany— German  schlackenwolle,  similar  to  our  slag  wool,  is  imported  into  this  country  at  prices 
below  those  at  which  we  can  afford  to  sell,  from  Germany  ;  roofing  felts  or  dachpappo  or  roofing  paper  ; 
dry  hair  felts  imported  into  this  country  at  very  low  prices  ;  damp  course  materials,  dachpappo  or  isolier- 
papps,  imported  into  this  country  in  quantities  at  very  low  prices.  Wages  in  Germany  are  lower  and  hours 
longer. 

United  States  of  America. — Mineral  wool  or  rock  wool,  imported  into  this  country  at  prices  below 
those  at  which  we  can  afford  to  sell,  from  United  States  of  America  ;  roofing  materials  somewhat  similar 
to  our  felts  are  imported  into  this  country,  but  we  cannot  say  as  to  whether  they  are  sold  at  less  than  our 
cost  price  ;  dry  hair  felts  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  but  prioes  not  so  low  as  the  German 
materials.  We  have  been  aware  that  the  United  States  of  America  have  from  time  to  time  offered,  at  prices 
considerably  below  the  normal,  rock  wool  or  mineral  wool  in  quantities,  apparently  to  dispose  of  surplus 
slocks,  and  to  keep  up  their  production. 

J.  HOLDSWORTH  &  Co.,  HALIFAX  ;   Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Germany— moquettes,  table  covers,  curtains  (tapestry)  and  upholstery  coverings  ;  Prance  and  Belgium    Upholstery 
—upholstery  coverings.  Coverings. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  French,  German  and  Belgian  manufacturers  are  now  represented  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  employing  for  the  most  part  travellers  calling  upon  our  retail  and  wholesale 
customers,  and  frequently  offering  goods  at  less  than  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  4,136.     Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Trimmings,  Carriage  Seatings  and  Upholstery  Coverings,  Webs 
for  Belts. 

Carriage  trimmings,  upholstery  coverings,  &c.,  and  webs  of  all  descriptions  from  Germany.  The 
goods  are  sold  here  under  our  cost  price.  We  should  imagine  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  in  Germany  than 
ours,  also  their  hours  of  labour  are  longer  than  ours  ;  wo  understand  about  10  hours  per  week  longer. 

Foreign  competition  severely  felt  in  all  the  branches  of  our  trade. 

FIKM  No.  6,309.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 
Carriage  cloths  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  3,885.     Carriage  Trimmings  Manufacturer. 

Carriage  trimmings  from  Germany  and  France.  Our  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  in 
consequence  of  foreign  countries  having  lower  wages  and  longer  hours.  : 

FIRM  No.  5,122.     Manufacturers  of  Wool  Damasks  and  Tapestries. 

Cotton  tapestries  from  Germany  ;   silk  or  wool  tapestry  from  France,  sent  here  fully  10  per  cent,  less  Tapestries,  &C. 
in  price  than  we  can  possibly  produce. 

FIRM  No.  2,194.     Manufacturers  of  Upholstery  Goods,  Tapestries,  Curtains,  Covers,  &c. 

Tapestries,  covers,  curtains  from  France  and  Belgium — we  buy  several  lines  abroad  that  we  cannot 
possibly  make  at  the  price  ;   if  we  could  we  should  only  be  too  pleased  to  keep  our  own  looms  running  (we 

only  run  half-time),  thereby  providing  work  for  Halifax  men  who  are  now  walking  the  streets.     One  line  1961 

we  buy  at  Is.  5Jd.  per  yard  ;  it  is  impossible  for  an  English  manufacturer  to  make  it  at  the  price,  thereby 
proving  that  the  foreigners  are  either  selling  under  cost,  or  the  difference  must  be  in  lower  wages  and  longer 
hours. 

WATERS,  COOK  &  Co.,  THREAD  STREET,  PAISLEY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Tapestry,  Table  Covers  by  Power  Loom  ; 
Shawls,  Rugs,  and  Revers  Cloth  by  Hand  Loom. 

From  Germany  principally  ;    very  considerably  below  our  cost  of  production,  on  account  of  rate  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour. 

JOSEPH    THOMSON,   NORTON    TOWER,   HALIFAX  ;     formerly    Manufacturer    of    Damasks,   Tapestries    and 
Worsted  Coatings. 

Before  I  retired  from  business  I  found  damasks  (worsteds)  imported  from  Germany  and  France  at 
prioes  that  I  could  not  produce  them  for. 
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FIRM  No.  5,383.    Braid  Manufacturers. 

All  the  articles  we  manufacture  are  imported  into  this  country  mostly  below  our  cost  price. 
Foreign  countries  pay  less  wages,  work  longer  hours,  and  can  dump  their  goods  down  in  London  or 
Manchester  at  far  less  carriage  cost  than  we  can  send  our  goods  from  Manchester  to  London. 

FIRM  No.  6,046.     Braid  Manufacturers. 

The  home  markets  of  our  competitors  are  completely  closed  to  us  by  their  tariffs,  and  their  surplus 
production  is  sent  here  at,  to  us,  ruinous  prices.  We  cannot  say  that  foreign  goods  similar  to  those  we 
manufacture  are  imported  to  this  country  below  our  cost,  but  they  are  sold  here  at  prices  we  cannot  compete 
against.  Their  wages  are  lower,  their  hours  of  work  longer,  and  their  manufactures  fostered  in  place  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  excessive  taxes  and  laws  which  tend  to  the  suppression  of  trade  and  manu- 
facturers, and  which,  in  certain  instances  are,  in  our  opinion,  iniquitous.  Barmen,  we  are  told,  by  a  manu- 
facturer there,  work  60J  hours  against  55  J  here,  and  their  wages  30  per  cent.  less.  Austria  (Messrs.  Rudolf, 
of  Vienna),  a  ruinous  competitor  for  the  Calcutta  trade  in  braids  (a  very  large  one),  does  not  pay  half  our 
wages,  and,  we  are  told,  gets  a  drawback  on  all  shipped  per  Trieste  for  India. 

Russia  (Moscow)  is  a  closed  market  to  our  goods.  They  work  many  hours  per  week  more  and  pay 
less  than  half  our  wages. 

GROVES,  CARROLL  &  Co.,  JACKSON  STREET  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;  Worsted  and  Cotton  Braid  Manufacturers. 

Gents'  and  ladies'  boot  and  shoe  laces  from  Germany  and  Belgium ;  ladies'  skirt  and  costume  flat  and 
tubular  braids,  at  about  actual  cost,  in  some  cases  slightly  below,  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  5,693.     Manufacturers  of  Low  Class  Woollens,  Serges,  Imitation  Sealskins,  &c.,  &c. 

Sealskins  or  plushettes  made  from  hair  in  Germany  and  sold  by  them  in  England  at  prices  25  per 
cent,  less  than  they  charge  for  the  same  goods  in  Germany.  When  they  can  sell  the  goods  at  home,  they 
don't  deliver  here,  and  when  quiet  at  home  they  flood  this  market  at  prices  we  cannot  possibly  work  at. 

ELLIS,  MAYMAN  &  SONS,  ALBION  MILLS,  DEWSBURY,  YORKSHIRE  ;  Woollen  Manufacturers — Druggets,  Plain 
and  Printed  Imitation  Sealskins,  Presidents,  Naps,  Meltons,  Beavers,  Woollen  Checks  and  Horse 
Clothing. 

Plain  imitation  sealskins  are  being  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany. 

G.  ELLIS,  SAVILE  MILLS,  SAVILE  TOWN,  DEWSBURY  ;   Heavy  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturer. 
Plushettes  are  delivered  into  London  at  less  than  our  cost  price  from  Germany. 

WILLIAM  WOOLLATT,  ALBERT  STREET  WORKS,  HTJCKNALL  TORKARD,  NOTTS  ;    Wool  Manufacturers. 

Wool  squares,  and  fancy  wool  squares  from  Germany.  I  have  seen  these  wool  squares  from  Germany 
myself,  and  have  compared  value  with  ours,  and  have  had  to  give  in  beaten. 

A  few  years  since  we  made  wool  squares  for  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff  that  had  to  be  paid  on  them 
was  40  per  cent.  They  did  not  last  long ;  we  thought  the  high  tariff  helped  to  knock  them  out. 

FIRM  No.  2814.     Manufacturers  of  Shawls,  Wraps  and  Shoulder  Handkerchiefs. 
Knitted  handkerchiefs  at  17  per  cent,  less  than  our  cost  price  from  Germany. 


1965 


Flocks. 


T.  B.  FREEMAN,  MONKTON  COMBE  MILLS,  NEAR  BATH  ;  Manufacturer  of  Woollen  Millpuff,  Mattress  Wool, 
Curled  Hair,  &c. 

The  importation  of  foreign  hair  and  feathers  reduces  the  value  and  demand  of  wools  and  millpulls — 
(flocks). 
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(i>)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTKAL  AND  PROTECTED  MARKETS. 

QUESTIONS  7  AND   9  (Form  I.)  and  12  (Form  VII.) : — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years 
by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ? 

What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?     //  so,  please  give  particulars. 

JOHN  HALL  &  SONS,  LIVERPOOL  ;   Wool  Merchants. 

Owing  to  protective  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  our  export  trade  has  almost  completely  changed  to 
raw   material.     We   therefore   cannot  now  be  considered    to    be    much   interfered    with    by  an   existing 


Replies  to  Forms. 

tariff,  but  we  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  and  will  support  them  when  opportunity  1  Qfifi 

is  given. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary,  Italy,  France  and  Germany  our  wool  bodies  (partly  manufactured  felt  hat 
forms  as  supplied  to  hat  manufacurers)  are  shut  out,  and  the  foreigners,  protected  by  tariffs  and  with  cheaper 
labour,  have  ousted  us  from  these  markets.  Furthermore,  foreign-made  felt  hats  are  now  being  sold  to 
English  hat  manufacturers  in  increased  quantities.  Cheap  labour  and  cheap  "  through  rates  "  enable  them 
to  undersell  us. 

Italy  taxes  now  everything  but  the  raw  materials,  i.e.,  raw  noils  and  raw  wool,  and  consequently  has 
shut  us  out  for  carded  wools  and  hoods.  Same  applies  to  Germany,  France  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  duties  levied  prevent  us  from  shipping  anything  but  raw  material,  whilst  they  prevent  the  English 
manufacturers,  whom  we  supply,  from  shipping  anything. 

FIRM  No.  10,152.    Wool  Merchants. 

In  the  United  States  particularly  ;   also  Germany 

FIRM  No.  10,590.     Merchants  of  Worsted,  Woollen  and  Stuff  Piece  Goods,  Combed  Wool  (tops),  Noils,  Waste 

and  Worsted  Yarns.  1967 

Loss — the  United  States  since  1896  ;  Portugal ;  Germany  since  1880 ;  partly  France  since  1892 ; 
Spain  since  1892.  The  export  of  semi-manufactured  goods  has  increased  owing  to'the  protective  tariffs 
in  Italy  and  Spain. 

FRANCIS  WILLHY  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  ;   Wool  Merchants  and  Top  Makers. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change,  which  is  going  on  gradually,  in  favour  of  the  export  of  raw 
material  and  semi-manufactured  goods  as  compared  with  fully-manufactured  goods.  There  can  be  no  other 
reason  for  this  than  the  tariffs  and  regulations  imposed  upon  the  latter  industry  by  foreign  countries. 

FIRM  No.  10,251.     Merchants  of  Colonial  Wool  and  Tops  and  Noils  made  therefrom. 

Australia  has  displaced  the  Continent  in  the  production  of  fine  wool.  The  U.S.A.  tariff  on  woollen 
and  worsteds  has  affected  us  through  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

1968 

T.  CRAIG  BROWN,  SELKIRK  ;    Woollen  Spinner  (retired). 

I  have  been  indirectly  affected  by  the  tariffs  imposed  by  the  United  States  and  Continental  countries  Woollen  Yarns. 
on  woollen  cloths.  My  experience  has  been  that  these  prohibitive  tariffs  have  turned  the  attention  of  our 
home  cloth  manufacturers  to  the  home  trade,  with  the  result  that  under  the  keen  competition,  many  yarns 
have  become  quite  unprofitable  to  make.  The  whole  of  the  tariffs  would  require  to  be  swept  away  before 
we  could  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets.  A  5  per  cent,  tariff  imposed  by  a  foreign  country  on  a 
yarn  sold  by  us  at  Is.  8d.  per  pound  means  another  Id.,  and  this  is  more  than  enough  to  decide  an  order 
in  a  trade  where  quotations  are  made  by  the  farthing. 

CHARLES  MOON,  NEWMILL,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

The  yarn  spinners  of  Crirnmitschen,  Verviers,  and  other  towns  of  Germany  and  Belgium  have  nearly 
run  the  Huddersfield  spinners  of  angola  and  wool  yarns  out  of  the  home  markets.  Some  900  to  1,000  hands 
less  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade  than  there  were  30  years  ago.  These  hands  have  been  supplanted 
by  foreigners  who  work  longer  hours  and  for  less  wages.  During  the  last  30  years  over  60  yarn  spinners 
have  failed  in  the  yarn  trade  of  this  district.  This  result  is  altogether  attributable  to  foreign  competition. 

Scarcely  any  large  woollen  manufacturing  firm  in  Huddersfield  now  exist  who  do  not  buy  foreign  yarns,  because  4  OCQ 

they  rind  it  cheaper  to  do  so,  than  to  employ  hands  to  spin  the  yarn  in  their  own  machines.  This,  of  course, 
means  displacing  home  labour  by  German  and  Belgian  workers.  The  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella  left  the 
Midland  Hosiery  Co.,  Nottingham,  and  established  a  very  large  limited  knitting  company  in  Chemnitz. 
Sin?e  that  time,  the  demand  for  yarns  in  Nottingham  has  gradually  decreased.  The  Chemnitz  firms  now 
largely  supply  Australia  and  others  of  our  Colonies  with  hosiery  goods,  which  formerly  were  supplied  by 
Nottingham  and  Leicester,  and  the  yarns  spun  here. 

Germany  and  Holland  are  both  now  sending  here  large  quantities  of  ladies'  dress  goods,  Germany 
also  sends  enormous  quantities  of  ready  made  coats  and  skirts  for  ladies'  wear.  Formerly  this  country 
sent  such  goods  to  Germany. 

JAS.  PORTEOUS  &  Co.,  MEADOW  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B. ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  in  woollen  yarns  has  suffered  by  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  particularly.  Our 
trade  in  woollen  cloth  with  America  was  stopped  entirely  by  the  increased  tariff,  and  with  Continental  countries 
to  a  large  extent.  The  United  States  used  to  be  a  very  large  market  for  our  goods,  but  it  is  entirely  closed 
now  by  their  tariff.  Our  average  sales  for  the  seven  years  previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff  were  about  double 
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4QT0      Foreign  what  they  average  now.     Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  gradually  increasing  and  becoming  more 

Competition  In  serious.     Both  in  the  Colonies  and  South  America,  French  and  German  competition  is  increasing  against  our 

Neutral  and  goods. 
Protected  Markets. 

Woollen  Yarns          ®-  **•  GILL>  OAK  MILL,  TILLICOULTRY  ;   Wool  Yam  Spinner. 

— continued.  Indirectly,  and  more  especially  with  the  Germans  and  the  United  States.     The  trade  of  my  customers 

(cloth  manufacturers  in  the  South  of" Scotland)  in  these  directions  is  constantly  dwindling. 

FIRM  No.  5,140.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinner. 

Indirectly  we  have  suffered  to  an  alarming  extent.  Established  at  the  present  works  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  had  a  good  connection  and  safe  business  with  happy  results  in  the  first  ten  years'  trading,  our 
customers  having  a  very  good  outlet  for  their  production  made  from  our  class  of  yarn.  The  last  ten  years, 
thanks  to  the  killing  tariffs  in  America,  Germany  and  elsewhere,  our  customers  have  practically  ceased 
buying  certain  yarns  and  left  us  nothing  but  a  mere  shadow  of  their  former  business  with  us  in  export 
goods.  We  cannot  keep  employed  fully  at  any  price,  as  our  customers  are  minus  such  a  large  slice  of  their 
export  connection.  The  unequal  struggle  is  wearing  both  to  man  and  machine. 

1 971  With  those  countries  possessing  kartell  and  bounty  systems,  assisted  by  the  monstrous  tariff  walls 

erected  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  it  amounts  to  a  system  of  "  book-making  "  on  the 
most  scientific  principle.  They  stand  to  win  five  times  out  of  six,  and  are  utterly  careless  as  to  how  the 
"  below  cost  "  proportion  of  their  turnover  is  thrown  upon  the  English  market. 

One  of  the  two  partners  withdrew  both  capital  and  brains  some  12  months  ago.  Unfair  competition 
and  a  crippled  condition  of  trade  were  in  a  great  measure  responsible.  Ten  years  ago  our  turnover  was  twice 
what  it  has  been  during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  been  fighting  against  heavy  odds  practically  ever  since. 
Further,  the  "  below  cost  "  trade  done  by  the  foreigner  here  has  a  most  upsetting  effect  on  the  cost  value 
of  our  production.  Business  is  lost  right  and  left  by  quoting  a  reasonable  profit  on  cost  price.  This  again 
upsets  all  calculation  as  to  output.  We  calculate  prices  on  a  100  per  cent,  basis  of  output.  We  are  often  now- 
adays not  up  to  the  50  per  cent,  limit,  and  as  often  lost  to  reckon  what  increase  on  cost  is  thereby  entailed. 
In  many  cases,  the  cost  is  almost  double,  owing  to  the  small  retail  nature  of  the  order  ;  all  chance  of  profit 
is  certainly  gone.  Change  of  fashion  is  now  and  again  responsible  for  loss,  but  that  is  allowed  for  in  a  more 
or  less  speculative  business,  and  is  quite  apart  from  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  At  the  same  time,  we 
think  it  right  to  remind  you  that  we  are  not  confusing  the  one  with  the  other  in  our  reply  to  your  inquiry. 

BECKETT  &  ROBERTSON,  ST.  RONAN'S  MILL,  INNERLEITHEN  ;   Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

1972  ^n  a^'  ^'ne  coun*/s  °f  Saxony  woollen  yarns  of  medium  quality  we  are  subjected  to  severe  competition 

by  Belgian  spinners.  In  the  seventies  on  till  1883-4  we  had  a  large  trade  in  these  yarns  in  Glasgow.  This 
market  is  now  closed  to  us,  as  the  Belgian  spinner,  having  first  supplied  the  yarn  to  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturer, is  now  supplying  it  to  his  home  manufacturer,  with  the  result  that  there  is  practically  no  cloth  of 
this  nature  now  woven  in  Glasgow. 

ROGER  BBINTON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  TOWNS  MILLS,  BRIDGNORTH  ;   Wool  and  Worsted  Spinners. 

Germany  has  increased  her  tariff  in  three  and  four-fold  yams  from  3  marks  per  100  kilos.,  to  24  marks 
per  100  kilos.  The  Swedish  tariff  will  soon  exclude  our  trade  altogether,  and  Norway  is  also  expected  to 
follow  Sweden  in  respect  to  tariffs. 

THOMAS  MARRIOTT  &  SON,  BALNE  MILLS,  WAKEFIELD,  YORKS  ;  Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

For  many  years  previous  to  1883  we  did  a  considerable  business  with  Russia,  but  the  import  duties 
were  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  this  trade  impossible,  and,  in  consequence,  mills  were  started 
in  that  country  by  Englishmen  and  others  to  spin  yarns.  The  tariffs  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Denmark  and  Belgium  have  been  the  cause  of  the  severe  loss  of  export  trade  we  have  suffered. 

FIRM  No.  2,273.     Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  lost  our  good  account  in  New  York  through  the  McKinley  tariff. 

W.  ARCHIBALD,  SON  &  Co.,  SKUDE  MILLS,  ALVA,  N.B.  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam  Manufacturers. 

We  have  no  direct  export  trade.  We,  however,  suffer  through  the  twccd  manufacturer  being  shut 
out  by  prohibitory  tariffs.  We  look  to  them  for  tweed  yarn  orders,  and  they  are  getting  less  and  less  every 
season,  and  at  present  trade  is  worse  than  ever  it  was. 

FIRM  No.  10,187.    Merchants  dealing  in  Wool,  Tops,  Yarns  and  Hair. 

Mule  spun  yarns  as  spun  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  are,  doubtless,  experiencing  an  increased 
demand.  I  ml  tlii-t,  we  believe,  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  fashion.  Were  bright  things  required  wt 
should  feel  the  advantage  of  English  system  of  spinning. 
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SWEDEN. — We  consider  this  market  lost  to  the  yarn  trade,  as  the  inland  spinning  is  able  to  supply  1974 

the  demand.     There  is  still  a  large  demand  for  hosiery  yarns,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when   the 
Swedish  spinners  will  also  absorb  this. 

RUSSIA. — The   tariff  stops  worsted  yarns,  except  when  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  production. 

Other  markets  such  as  Germany  will  be  closed  to  us  through  increased  duty  as  soon  as  ever  they 
are  themselves  in  a  position  to  produce  sufficient  of  the  article  in  question  to  meet  demand. 

BROWN,  ALLAN  &  Co.,  RIVERSIDE  MILLS,  SELKIRK;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  trade  suffers  through  our  customers,  the  tweed  and  dress  manufacturers,  being  to  a  large  extent 
shut  out  of  the  United  States,  more  particularly — to  a  lesser  extent,  France. 

FIRM  No.  5,126.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

A  few  years  ago  we  sent  corded  yarn  into  Germany,  and  wo  were  told  that  they  could  not  do  with 
thorn  as  the  tariff  made  them  too  high  in  price.  Owing  to  foreign  inroads  on  our  markets,  40  per  cent,  of 
our  machinery  is  standing. 

ECCLESHILL  OLD  MILL  Co.,  ECCLESHILL,  BRADFORD;    Woollen  Cloth  Merchants.  \Wlf\ 

Especially  in  yarns,  which  they,  with  their  cheap  labour  and  longer  hours,  can  produce  at  5  per  cent, 
to  7£  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  can. 

We  have  no  experience  (of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies)  except  in  Canada,  and  under  the 
favoured-nation-clause  we  are  able  to  do  business  in  that  country. 

W.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  ST.  LEONARD'S  WORKS,  LEICESTER;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

America — quite  closed. 

Canada — closed  until  preference  given  to  England,  now  allowing  us  to  do  an  increasing  business. 

Germany  and  Switzerland — competition  becomes  keener  every  year  from  new  mills  starting  and 
preference  given  to  their  own  productions. 

Norway  and  Sweden — likely  to  be  shut  out  here  very  shortly  by  further  increased  duties,  also 
preference  given  to  their  home  productions. 

Competition,  too.  keen  in  Berlin  Wools,  Shetland  and  Andalusian  ;  and  in  Berlin  and  rug  wools  being 
sold  by  Germany  to  Australasia,  Canada,  and  India. 

Tuos.  AKED  &  SON,  FARNHILL,  KILDWICK,  NEAR  KEIGHLEY  ;  Worsted  and  Coating  Yarn  Spinners. 

1976 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  severely  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  American  tariff  on  partly    Worsted  Yarns* 
manufactured  goods,  which  enables  the  American  spinners  to  buy  Scotch  "  blackfaced  "  wool  at  a  price  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay.     Before  this  tariff  we  bought  about  £7,000  worth  per  year.     Last  year  (1903)  we 
bought  none  whatever,  the  whole  of  the  wool  being  taken  by  American  spinners. 

FIRM  No.  4,091.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Our  export  of  worsted  yarns  has  suffered  severely  in  recent  years  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  put  on 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  same  applies  to  tastings  and  serges  de  Berne,  which  have  also 
been  largely  shut  out  of  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Mexico  as  well.  The  change  of  fashion 
has,  however,  very  materially  reduced  the  business,  only  five  or  six  firms  being  in  the  trade  in  place  of  25 
to  30. 

FIRM  No.  3,858.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Yes,  considerably — in  our  opinion,  in  all  yarns,  mostly  hosiery. 

FIRM  No.  5,675.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners.  1977 

Formerly,  before  the  Diugley  tariff  came  into  operation,  we  did  a  large  and  regular  business  in 
exporting  yarns  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  Diugley  tariff  we  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  export  a 
single  pound  there. 

FIRM  No.  6,135.     Worsted  Spinners. 

In  our  home  trade  foreign  countries  liave  undoubtedly  made  great  inroads  on  our  markets  for  cloth 
and  all  textiles,  and  hostile  tariffs  have  lessened  our  exports  immensely.  These  excessive  tariffs  have  caused 
cloth  goods  to  be  almost  stopped  ;  now  combed  tops  are  being  sent  out  largely,  c.nd  in  time,  no  doubt,  these 
will  be  stopped,  and  even  raw  material  is  now  being  purchased  direct  from  the  wool-growing  centres. 

M.  P.  STONEHOUSE,  ALBION  MILLS,  INGO  EOAD,  WAKEFIELD  ;  Worsted  Spinner. 

Not  appreciably. 

My  experience  is  that  manufacturers  in  the  Colonies  have  always  been  able  to  get  such  protection 
against  English  spinners  as  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

u   -' 
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No.  6,706.     Worsted  Spinner. 
Yes,  by  Russian  tariff  put  on  worsted  yarns.     Yarns  I  used  to  spin  are  now  made  in  other  countries . 

FIRM  No.  2,867.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  sell  yarns  in  Germany,  and  no  doubt  if  the  German  tariff  were  removed  we  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  with  German  spinners. 

FIRM  No.  6,293.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Every  year  we  are  being  ousted  by  foreign  firms  from  their  own  markets,  principally  owing  to  tariffs. 

R.  BEANLAND  &  Co.,  CLAYTON  WEST  ;  Worsted  Spinners. 

Yes,  especially  by  the  McKinley  tariff  on  manufactured  coatings,  which  has  greatly  affected  our  market 
in  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  districts. 

The  abatement  of  tariff  in  Canada  has  already  given  some  relief. 

FIRM  No.  3,962.     Worsted  Spinners. 

We  have  lost  our  trade  with  Sweden  entirely.  A  large  portion  of  our  trade  with  Germany  has  gone. 
A  trade  we  had  with  Russia  has  also  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  If  there  were  no  tariff  barrier  we  could 
do  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  this  is  quite  impossible  under  existing  conditions. 

The  development  of  worsted  spinning  in  the  following  countries  has  affected  our  own  export  to  these 
countries  in  the  way  indicated  below. 

United  States,  Russia  and  Sweden — trade  practically  ended ;  Germany — trade  considerably 
diminished  ;  Holland — trade  slightly  diminished  :  Belgium  and  Italy — trade  largely  diminished  ;  Canada 
and  France — trade  considerably  diminished. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  experience  of  spinning  firms,  with  whom  our  own  is 
associated.  Our  own  figures  show,  for  instance,  no  diminution  in  our  trade  with  Germany  and  Holland,  but 
what  we  have  stated  above,  we  believe  to  be  the  general  experience  of  firms  in  the  same  trade  as  ourselves. 
Our  own  trade  with  the  United  States  has  always  been  a  negligible  quantity. 

ROUSE  &  Co.,  BOWLING  DYKE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;   Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  do  not  export  direct  ourselves,  but  up  to  a  few  years  ago  (1895)  our  yarn,  after  being  woven  into 
cloth  by  home  manufacturers,  was  exported  largely  to  the  United  States  of  America — a  trade  now  entirely  lost. 

Our  American  trade  ceased  on  the  last  tariff  alteration  coming  into  effect.  The  result  to  us  is,  there 
is  more  competition  among  English  spinners  for  the  home  trade,  and  consequently  lower  prices  with  stoppage 
of  machinery. 

FIRM  No.  2,415.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Mule  spun  yarns  have  been  slightly  used,  but  we  have  felt  practically  no  effect  as  they  cannot  be  made 
into  class  of  goods  our  yarn  is. 

FIRM  No.  4,754.     Worsted  Spinners. 

We  find  competing  against  foreign  manufacturers  sometimes  very  hard  on  account  of  foreign  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  5,719.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  export  is  principally  to  Germany.     We  think  our  trade  with  America  is  down  owing  to  tariffs. 

WHITWORTH  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LUDDENDEN  FOOT,  S.O.,  YORKS  ;  Worsted  and  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 
Yes,  in  yarns  to  the  continent  and  pieces  to  America. 

GATES  BROTHERS,  RYBHRNE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Spinners. 

We  did  a  large  trade  with  America  in  exporting  yarns  before  the  Dingley  tariff  came  into  operation ; 
since  then  our  trade  with  America  has  been  nil.  We  have  suffered  also  from  the  adverse  tariffs  in  Germany, 
and  our  German  agent  informed  us  that  had  their  last  tariff  bill  passed  all  business  would  have  ceased.  We 
cannot  give  what  articles  our  yarns  are  manufactured  into,  but  our  customers  frequently  tell  as  that  they  meet 
with  much  competition.  The  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  Germany,  we  hear,  are  less  than  we  pay,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  we  understand  arc  much  longer  than  ours,  \i?.,  about  76  hours  per  week,  ours  being  55  J. 

We  send  nothing  to  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  123.     Wool  Combers  and  Worsted  Spinners. 

In  most  tariff  countries.  We  have  lost  yarn  trade  through  duties  on  our  yarn.  The  user  buys  them 
iu  hi*  own  country— we  think  Spain.  Tf  America,  Russia,  Spain,  and  other' protected  countries  took  these 
duties  off.  we  could  compete  with  their  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

We  do  not  think  any  Colony  except  Canada  buys  our  class  of  worsted  yarns. 
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FIRM  No.  2,963.     Worsted  Spinners.  1982 

\\V  arc  debarred  from  America  by  a  60  per  cent,  tariff;    from  Germany  by  an  import  duty  of  from 
£•2  10-,.  lOd.  to  £5  11s.  lOd.  ;  from  France  by  an  import  duty  of  from  £2  4s.  8d.  to  £12  3s.  lOd. 

FIRM  No.  2,401.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturer. 

The  exportation  of  German  yarns  to  Canada  and  other  Colonies  will  proportionately  affect  my  business. 

J.  k  J.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  Tyro.,  CLARK  BRIDGE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;   Yarn  Manufacturers. 
Not  in  recent  years.     We  are  shut  out  by  the  high  tariff  from  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  2,210.     Yarn  Manufacturers. 

United  States.  The  present  tariff,  about  100  per  cent.,  prohibits  any  business  with  them  ;  formerly 
we  supplied  hosiery  and  knitting  yarns  ;  also  two-fold  yarns  for  braid  and  other  manufacturing.  -1QSQ 

There  is  not  very  much  competition  (in  the  Colonies)  from  foreign  countries.  What  there  is  chiefly 
comes  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  2,794.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  doing  a  large  trade  in  Germany  in  three  and  four-fold  yarns  ;  now  there  is  a 
duty  of  24  marks  per  100  kilo.,  equal  to  more  than  IJd.  per  lb.,  which  entirely  prevents  the  export  of  these 
yarns,  and  they  are  being  made  in  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  10,273.     Flocks  Merchants. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  is  constantly  increasing  by  the  establishment  of  spinning  factories 
in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  demand  for  English  yarns  is  continuously  decreasing,  ns  these  new 
factories  protected  by  tariffs  are  able  to  sell  similar  yarns  to  those  produced  here  at  a  lower  rate.  Every 
factory  established  abroad  seeks,  of  course,  to  sell  its  production  in  its  own  country,  and  our  productions  are 
constantly  being  imitated,  and  replaced  by  those  of  the  foreign  factories.  This  means  partial  loss  to  an  industry. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  Germany  is  able  to  supply  all  her  home  demand,  she  will  compete  in  neutral  markets —  .  (\QA. 

in  fact,  she  is  already  doing  so  as  far  as  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  concerned. 

If  the  tariffs  imposed  upon  English  spun  yarns  in  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Holland  be  maintained, 
our  trade  in  this  article,  now  gradually  but  surely  decreasing,  will  vanish  entirely  in  a  few  years  time  ;  they 
will  produce  all  required  for  their  home  consumption.  Germany  is  selling  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  .-it  prices 
lower  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  in  these  two  countries  than  their  home  prices. 

G.  A.  JONES  &  Co.,  PUDSEY  AND  BRADFORD  ;  Worsted  Spinners. 

Very  much.  In  1887,  and  for  some  years  previously,  I  was  doing  a  good  trade  in  Italy  ;  they  then 
nearly  doubled  their  tariff.  I  called  the  attention  of  a  M.P.  in  my  own  house  to  it ;  reply :  "  If  I  speak  to  Sir 
James  Fergusson  he  will  reply  as  he  has  done,  that  we  have  given  them  everything,  and  they  take  no  notice." 
Result :  we  have  never  been  able  to  send  a  piece  since 

We  did  a  good  trade  in  the  United  States  at  40  to  50  per  cent,  duties  under  the  Wilson  tariff  ;  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  we  have  had  to  close  up  our  place  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands.  We  are 
excluded,  the  lowest  duty  being  125  per  cent,  on  fine  goods,  and  low  goods  they  can  most  easily  make.  Take 
goods  in  heavy  makes  at  a  Is.  per  yard,  they  cost  3s.  par  yard  laid  down  in  New  York,  plus  carriage. 

Since  the  Dingley  Bill,  we  have  considered  it  as  waste  labour  to  attempt  to  do  any  business  except 

with  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies.      But  where  we  used  to  do  trade  on  the  Continent,  they  now  compete  1985 

with  us  in  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  3,552.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

They  work  longer  hours  and  for  fully  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  wages  abroad  ;  besides,  there  is  the  tariff 
against  us  of  Hd.  per  lb.,  and  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  German  spinners  we  have  to  reduce  our  prices 
to  get  business.  When  we  travel  in  Scandinavia  we  have  to  pay  £10  tax  before  we  can  speak  of  business  to 
any  customer ;  this  payment  applies  for  one  year  only  for  one  person,  whose  photograph  is  fixed  to  the  pass 
or  licence  to  trade. 

FIRM  No.  6,634.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Our  export  yarn  trade  is  suffering  all  along  the  line  from  hostile  tariffs,  which  have  set  up  an  ever- 
increasing  competition  that  seriously  lessens  our  outlet.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will  soon  reach 
the  vanishing  point. 
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Alpaca,  Mohair 
and  Fancy  Yarns. 


R.  IT.  BARKER  &  Co's.  BRANCH  OF  J.  &  ,T.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  LTD.,  THORNES  MILL*,  WAKEFIKLD  ; 
Worsted  Spinners. 

America  quite  closed.  Norway  partially.  Germany's  existing  tariff  would,  we  think,  in  two  or  three 
years  completely  shut  us  out  from  that  country.  In  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark  we  still  do  it  little 
business,  but  only  by  taking  bare  cost  prices.  Other  European  countries  are  quite  closed  by  hostile  In  rills. 

As  to  the  Colonies,  the  only  experience  we  have  is  that  with  Canada.  Thf  rebate  in  favour  of  England 
has  enabled  us  to  get  a  few  orders  that  formerly  went  to  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  2,477.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Both  foreign  and  Colonial  tariffs  are  against  us.     We  can  hold  our  own  against  foreigners  in  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  2,592.    Worsted  Spinners. 

Formerly  we  sent  large  quantities  of  yarn  to  America,  but  since  the  new  tariff  came  in  we  have  only 
made  one  sale,  and  when  we  had  spun  about  half  the  order  the  remainder  was  cancelled. 

JEREMIAH  RTTDD,  MOUNT  MJLT.S,  BRADFORD  ;   Worsted  Spinner. 

Through  the  export  merchants  here  we  had  a  small  trade  with  America  before  the  MeKinley  tariff, 
but  not  a  pound  since. 

FIRM  No.  6,606.     Yarn  Merchants. 

To  Russia  we  formerly  sold  (1)  merino  yarns;  (2)  yarns  for  elastic  webs;  (3)  large  quantities  of 
mohair. 

Now,  of  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  nothing  ;  they  make  them  and  buy  largely  from  German  and  French  spinners. 
The  same  applies  to  cotton  yarns,  which  are  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  sold  some  years  ago  to  Russia. 
The  same  things  apply  to  Germany  in  tricot  (knitting)  and  Botany  yarns,  also  in  thick  yarns  for  weaving 
purposes  and  in  heavy  counts  two-fold  worsted  yarns  for  krummerstuffs,  such  as  Astrachans,  seals  and  dog- 
skins. The  Italian  manufacturers  now  spin  their  own  yarn,  whereas  they  formerly  bought  them  from  this 
country ;  but  they  now  get  large  weights  from  us  in  tops — that  is,  in  partly  prepared  wool. 

To  some  extent  we  have  found  that  we  are  beaten  in  our  own  Colonies,  not  so  much  or  alone  in  prices 
as  by  trickery.  English  band  and  fancy  cord  manufacturers,  cloth  and  goods  manufacturers  know  this  ; 
we  have  been  beaten  by  faked  goods,  which  look  well  and  splendidly  got  up  ;  in  fact,  better  than  our  goods 
at  same  price. 

Whilst  in  all  countries  to  which  we  export  yarns,  a  duty  is  charged,  large  weights  of  Belgian 
and  French  yarns  are  imported,  and  without  any  duty.  If  a  duty  on  these  imports  was  imposed,  our  own 
spinners  would  be  able  to  compete,  and  it  would  be  worth  their  attention  to  lay  down  plants  for  making 
some  kind  of  yarns. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  yarns  which  we  formerly  sold  to  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  which  are  now  made  in  these  countries,  and  manufacturers  there  have  largely  laid  down 
spinning  plants.  They  not  only  spin  for  their  own  use,  but  compete  with  us  for  the  orders  from  those  who  do 
not  spin.  We  had  a  Russian  customer  here  this  week  and  he  assured  us  that  that  he  could  buy  far  cheaper 
from  Russian  spinners  than  from  Bradford.  There  are  (1)  high  duties  ;  (2)  cheaper  labour,  and  (3)  longer 
working  hours  ;  these  enabled  Russian  spinners  to  undersell  us,  and  in  many  kinds  of  yarn,  which  we  formerly 
sold  regularly,  and  in  large  weights  we  do  not  now  sell. 

We  have  bought  German  and  French-made  dress  goods  equally  as  good  as  home-made,  and  at  far 
lower  prices. 

W.  FISON  &  Co.,  GREENHOLME  MILLS,  BURLEY-IN-WHARFDAI,E,  LEEDS  ;    Alpaca,  Mohair  and  Worsted 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  in  fully  manufactured  goods  lias  been  very  seriously  curtailed  by  the  operation  of 
foreign  tariffs,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  have,  to  sonic  extent,  replaced 
these  lost  markets  by  an  increased  trade  in  the  home  market  and  with  the  C'olonies  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  our  attention  more  and  more  to  the  spinning  of  yarns  upon  which  the  duties 
are  low,  and  have  for  many  years  been  steadily  throwing  out  looms  and  replacing  them  by  combs  and 
spinning  frames.  While  our  output  of  yarn  has  largely  increased,  our  production  of  fully  manufactured 
goods  has  steadily  diminished. 

The  competition  from  which  we  suffer  most  is  in  the  home  trade,  chiefly  from  French  manufacturers. 
There  are  certain  classes  of  goods  which  the  French  can  at  present  make  better  than  we  can.  There  are 
other  classes  in  which  we  can  beat  them.  Our  complaint  is  that  where  v»c  heat  them  we  arc  kept  out  of  thrir 
markets  by  high  duties  ;  where  they  beat  us  they  have  a  free  market  in  our  country. 

FIRM  No.  3,633.     Mohair  and  Alpaca  Spinners. 
The  MeKinley  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  2,409.     Alpaca  and  Mohair  Yarn  Spinners. 

L-'i-<;c  quantities  of  mohair  and  alpaea  yarns,  such  as  I  manufacture,  me  used  in  Russia.  Owing  to 
the  high  t in-ill'  which  the  Russian  (iuvcrmnunt  hus  put  on  these  goods  we  have  much  difficulty  in  competing 
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with  English  manufacturers,  who  have  established  factories  in  Russia.     Our  export  trade  suffers  by  the  1990 

American  anr!  Russian  tariffs.  Both  the  American  and  German  manufacturers  buy  raw  alpaca  and  mohair 
in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets,  then  work  it  up  into  manufactured  articles  for  their  own  people,  which, 
of  course,  shuts  our  goods,  to  some  extent,  out  of  their  markets. 

.IOHN-  FOSTER  4  SON,  LTD.,  BLACK  DIKE  MILLS,  QU*,EXSBURY,  NEAR  BRADFORD;    Alpaca,  Mohair  and 
Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  severely  by  the  operations  of  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Russia.  At  one-  period,  we  had  at  times  half  our  looms  running  for  goods  for  the  United  States,  but 
now  our  trade  with  that  country  is  very  limited.  Many  looms  which  were  employed  in  this  trade  before  the 
McKinley  tariff  came  into  force  have  never  run  since.  Our  exports  to  Germany  and  Russia  of  manufactured 
goods  have  greatly  decreased,  but  we  are  still  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  yarns,  which  they  make  into 
piece  goods  themselves. 

We  sell  our  goods  to  merchants  in  Bradford,  but  we  believe  the  decline  in  our  sales  (in  the  Colonies) 
to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  attributable  to  foreign  competition.  Our  own  yarns  are  now  woven  abroad,  and 
compete  with  goods  made  by  us. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS,  CASTLE  MILL,  IDLE,  BRADFORD;   Worsted  and  Mohair  Yarn  Spinner.  1991 

Yes,  principally  with  America  in  yarns  for  coatings  :  also  Germany  and  Russia,  and  all  yarns  cutting 
prices,  and  keen  competition  for  business  by  shipping  houses  hero  to  come  in  at  a  price  to  meet  duties,  &c. 

None  of  my  yarns  go  to  the  Colonies  as  yarn,  that  I  know  of,  but  it  (foreign  competition  in  the 
Colonies)  affects  me  indirectly,  as  I  make  yarns  for  goods  (pieces)  that  are  shipped  there. 

I  should  say  inroads  have  been  made  in  all  markets :  in  carded  yarns,  more  particularly  for  hosiery 
and  other  goods,  such  as  for  tweeds  and  fingering  yarns. 

F.  MITCHELL  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  ;  Spinners  of  Mohair  and  Fancy  Yarns. 

The  loss  of  trade  in  manufactured  goods  was  mainly  owing  to  the  serious  raising  of  the  German  and 
American  tariffs,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  French  tariff.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  our  business  (the  ptu't  given  up)  was  approximately  £10,000  per  annum  ;  possibly  half  of  this  was 
for  goods  manufactured  for  the  home  trade. 

The  tariff  on  yarns  at  present  is  low  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  in  France  there  is  no  duty  at  all 
on  mohair  yarns,  because  they  cannot  spin  them  themselves.  In  Germany  the  duty  is  very  low  on  ordinary 
single  or  two-fold  yarns,  but  is  much  higher  on  yarns  composed  of  more  than  two  threads.  Fancy  yarns 
mainly  come  under  the  latter  category,  being  generally  composed  of  three  or  four  different  threads,  the 

consequence  being  that  in  many  eases  instead  of  buying  the  fancy  yarns  from  us,  they  buy  the  tops  or  the  1992 

single  yarn,  and  make  them  into  the  fancies  themselves  ;  the  labour  cost  in  doing  this  is  considerable,  but 
our  workpeople  do  not  benefit. 

We  may  add  that  we  were  formerly  manufacturers  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  spinners,  but  mainly 
owing  to  the  adverse  influence  of  foreign  tariffs  we  dropped  the  manufacturing  branch  entirely. 

F.  O.  GAULKE  &  Co.,  WEST  END  MILLS,  36,  RICHMOND  ROAD,  BRADFORD  ;   Fancy  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  export  trade  has  certainly  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  other  countries, 
notably,  Germany  and  France. 

We  have  now  a  better  chance  in  Canada  in  our  trade  than  before  ;  the  other  Colonies  are  no  users  of 
our  class  of  goods. 

FIRM  No.   4,771.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,   Worsted  and  Coating  Yarns — principally  undved  Carpet 
Yarns  for  Axminster,  Brussels,  and  Wilton  Carpets. 

The  trade  of  our  firm,  which  was  very  considerable  to  Continental  countries  about  30  years  ago,    Carpet  Yarns* 
gradually  dwindled  down  every  year  since  then  in  volume,  until  about  three  years  ago  it  became  unim- 
portant and  unremunerative.     The  cause  of  this  was  that  each  foreign  protected  country  began  spinning  1993 
yarns  for  itself  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  as  the  industry  began  to  thrive  behind  a  tariff   wall, 
the  latter  was  raised  higher  as  the  former  increased,  and  eventually  was  able  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
home  requirements  in  these  protected  countries,  without  having  to  rely  on   Britain,  as   formerly,  for  any 
portion  of  their  yarns.     For  30  years,  then,  foreign  protected  countries  have  each  of  them  nurtured  the  wool 
spinning  industry  within  their  own  borders,  and  our  competitors  (the  foreign  spinners)  have  been  greatly 
helped  in  building  up  their  businesses  by  the  following  causes:  — 

(1)  A  general  tendency  to  always  keep  raising  the  tariffs,  thus  shutting  out  more  and  more  imported 
yarns. 

(2)  Their  extensive  use  of  tops  (a  half-manufactured  product),  which  are  combed  in  Yorkshire,  and 
can  be  imported  by  foreign  spinners  practicallv  duty  free. 

3)  The  fact  that  they  can  now  get.  foreign  wool  delivered,  as  cheap  as  we  can  in  England,  owing  to  the 
large  trade  in  wool  that  has  now  been  developed  between  Argentina  and  Antwerp,  Bremen,  &c. 

4)  They  can  now  produce  as  finished  a  yarn  as  we  can,  as  they  order  the  best  wool  machinery  from 
Yorkshire  (which  enters  their  countries  at  a  low  tariff). 

(5)  Besides  being  allowed  by  law  to  work  longer  hours  than  we  are,  and  also  paying  lower  wages, 
they  have  attracted  to  their  mills  skilled  foremen  from  England,  by  the  offer  of  large  sain 

In  fact,  the  foreigners  can  now  make  as  gnod  a  knitting  yarn  as  we  can,  and,  if  anything,  at  less  oo«t 
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LEA,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;    Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Many  Germans  have  learnt  the  carpet  trade  in  Kidderminster,  have  bought  looms  here  and  taken 
out  skilled  labour  to  work  the  looms.  This  has  increased  the  consumption  of  our  yarns  in  Germany,  but  has 
diminished,  or,  rather,  completely  cut  off,  the  export  of  carpets  to  that  country.  The  yarn  will  probably 
also  be  spun  there  in  the  long  run.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  as 
regards  spinning  in  Sweden. 

This  change  is  entirely  due  to  protective  duties  in  those  countries. 

Germany. — The  tariff  has  stopped  our  export  of  carpets  to  Germany ;  but  the  export  of  yarn  to 
Germany  is  still  a  very  large  trade.  Duties  on  most  worsted  yarns  are  very  low  still  in  Germany,  but 
spinning  is  now  growing  in  Germany. 

Sweden  is  ceasing  even  to  take  yarn,  and  large  spinning  factories  are  starting  up  in  that  country. 

United  States  of  America  takes  neither  fully  or  half-manufactured  articles,  but  takes  a  large 
quantity  of  low  wool. 

There  is  a  very  distinct  tendency  for  the  exports  in  our  trade  to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  raw 
material.  Different  countries  are  in  different  stages,  but  the  same  tendency  is  everywhere  discernible. 

A  line  of  worsted  yarns,  which  we  began,  in  common  with  other  English  spinners,  to  introduce  into 
the  Yorkshire  district  was  undoubtedly  copied  by  cheap  German  woollen  manufacturers,  and  the  sale  of 
cloth  made  from  our  yarn  greatly  curtailed  and  sent  out  of  fashion  by  cheap  imitations,  which  were  chiefly, 
we  believe,  spun  in  Germany,  but  largely  woven  in  England. 

FIRM  No.  3,147.     Yarn  Spinners. 

Dyed  yarns,  yarns  more  than  two-fold  or  mixed  with  cotton,  are  now  excluded  from  Germany,  or 
nearly  so,  by  a  duty  of  24  marks  (or  over)  per  100  kilogrammes.  The  tariff  has  been  greatly  raised  in  Sweden, 
and  our  exports  there  are  being  gradually  but  quite  certainly  killed.  The  tariff  in  Norway  is,  it  is  said,  about 
to  be  raised  to  over  2d.  per  Ib.  This  will  stop  exports,  and  we  are  now  invited  to  set  up  a  spinning  plant  in 
that  country.  Our  exports  to  Austria  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

We  have  no  Colonial  trade,  though  we  have  had  some  inquiries,  and  may  obtain  some  under  the 
present  preference  with  Canada.  Our  principal  customers  do  a  large  trade  with  the  Colonies  in  carpets.  This 
has  been  greatty  stimulated  by  the  preferences  given  by  some  Colonies,  and  specially  by  Canada. 

Our  yarns  are  used : — By  carpet  manufacturers — the  import  of  carpets  from  abroad  is  certainly 
increasing,  while  the  export  except  to  the  Colonies  is  diminishing ;  by  cloth  manufacturers  ;  by  hosiery 
manufacturers — we  believe  the  same  is  true  in  these  cases. 
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GEORGE  LEE  &  SONS,  LTD.,  WAKEFIELD  ;   Yarn  Spinners. 

Knitting  Yarns.  ^he  ]agt  American  tariff  entirely  desfroyed  our  trade.     The  existing  German  tariff  has  already  greatly 

reduced  our  trade.  The  proposed  tariff  would  probably  almost  exclude  us.  We  are  excluded  from 
France,  and  do  business  in  Holland  and  Belgium  with  difficulty. 

"  Berlin  "  wool  and  French  and  Belgian  knitting  yarns  are  imported  into  the  Colonies  at  prices  at 
which  no  English  spinner  can  compete,  so  far  as  we  know. 

FIBM  No.  4,771.     Worsted,  Woollen  and  Coating  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  firm  has  been  in  existence  for  150  years.  Originally  we  supplied  foreign  countries  with  finished 
articles  (as  carpets  and  hosiery)  until  the  latter  were  excluded  by  prohibitive  tariffs.  We  then  supplied 
them  with  the  partly  manufactured  articles  (as  different  classes  of  worsted  yarns),  and  at  one  time  we  were 
employing  1 ,000  workpeople.  In  recent  years,  however,  our  foreign  trade  in  yarns  had  regularly  diminished 
year  after  year  (with  such  countries  as  Holland,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland)  from  various 
causes,  until  we  entirely  gave  it  up  three  years  ago.  Eventually  we  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  our 
foreign  competitors  in  these  protected  countries.  In  the  case  of  Switzerland,  who  doubled  her  tariff  on  knitting 
yarns  eight  years  ago,  we  lost  this  market  entirely,  immediately  the  tariff  came  into  operation. 

Great  inroads  have  been  made  in  the  knitting  yarn  business  in  Continental  countries  (an  export 
trade  that  we  were  engaged  in  up  to  three  years  ago).  Every  country  we  did  business  with  (except  Norway) 
started  making  their  yarns  latterly  (as  a  home  industry  and  protected  as  the  latter  was,  by  a  sufficient  tariff, 
every  year  we  continued  to  lose  ground,  and  finally  withdrew  from  the  competition  in  these  foreign  countries. 
Other  influences  that  militated  against  us  were  (1)  our  foreign  competitors  had  the  very  best  English 
machinery,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  they  had  (2)  English  foremen  to  work  it.  Moreover,  with  small 
establishments  and  outlay,  they  made  their  yarns  from  tops  (bought  in  Yorkshire),  which  are  already  half- 
manufactured.  Latterly  also  the  tendency  in  foreign  countries  was  to  an  increase  in  tariffs  on  yarns. 

C.  W.  WADE  (BRANCH  OP  LEEDS  AND  DISTRICT  DYERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.),  Low  MILLS,  RAWDON,  NEAR 
LEEDS  ;    Worsted  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

Dyeing  and  My  trade  as  a  dyer  and  finisher  of  wprsted  coatings  has  suffered  during  the  last  12  months  owing  to 

Finishing.  an  alteration  of  the  Belgian  tariff,  by  which  an  undyed  piece  is  admitted  at  considerably  lower  duty  than  a 

dyed  one.  The  difference  in  duty  is,  I  understand,  about  20s.  per  piece,  while  our  price  for  dyeing  these 
goods  is  only  16s.  per  piece  ;  hence  my  customer  send  the  goods  to  dye  in  Belgium  and  can  afford  to  pay  the 
dyer  there  a  higher  price  for  dyeing,  and  still  have  a  large  margin.  The  foreign  dyers  could  not  compete 
with  us  in  this  trade  on  level  terms,  and  many  goods  were  spoilt  before  they  could  do  them  even  passably. 
The  tariff  has  acted  as  an  education  for  them. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


ELTON  COP  DYEING  Co.,  LTD..  BURY  ;   Dyers. 

I  know  in  Canada  we  send  little  coloured  goods,  as  the  tariff  keeps  us  out  and  enables  the  Canadians 
to  produce  their  own. 

FIRM  No.  10,612.     Merchants  of  Worsted  Yarns  for  Manufacturing  Hosiery,  Weaving  Purposes  and  for 
Braid,  Mohair. 

Ten  to  15  years  ago,  our  yarns  were  shipped  in  a  dyed  state — now  all  yarns  practically  are  sent  in  the 
oil,  i.e.,  unwashed,  and  the  dyeing  (after  scouring)  is  done  abroad.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  undyed  yarns 
are  admitted  at  a  less  duty  than  dyed  yarns  per  tb.  to  protect  their  dyers  who  have  only  been  established 
in  recent  years. 

FIRM  No.  6,714.     Leeds  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

We  used,  prior  to  the  McKinle3'  tariff,  to  do  a  huge  trade  for  the  United  States  ;  now  it  is  almost  a 
dead  letter.  Other  markets  have  also  been  closed  to  our  goods.  We  do  not  always  know  the  destination 
of  the  goods  we  dye. 

LEAROYD  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  TRAFALGAR  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers.  Woollen  and 

Especially  our  United  States  trade,  which  was  formerly  very  important  (our  goods  being  well  adapted    Worstec 
for  that  market),  but  is  now  almost  extinct  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariffs,  which  double  the  price  of  our   Manutaetures 
goods.     We  are  also  almost  entirely  shut  out  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Russia  by  their  high  tariffs.     We  anti-   generally 
cipate  that  if  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  German  tariffs  comes  into  operation  next  year  it  will  completely 
cripple  our  German  trade,  which  is  very  considerable  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  fairly  heavy  duty 
levied  on  our  goods. 

We  believe  our  trade  with  Canada  suffers  from  competition  with  the  United  States,  but  we  have 
no  definite  information. 
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GEOROE  BARCLAY  &  SON,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH  ;   Warehousemen. 

Exported  goods  to  America,  but  the  tariffs  are  now  prohibitory. 

FIRM  No.  5,672.     Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Woollens. 

A  large  and  important  market  used  to  be  Hamburg  before  it  was  included  in  the  German  Imperial 
Zollverein,  that  is,  when  our  goods  competed  evenly  with  goods  made  in  Germany.  So  soon  as  Hamburg 
was  included  in  the  German  Imperial  Zollverein  and  English  goods  were  differentiated,  by  the  amount  of 
duty  from  German  goods,  our  trade  fell  off  almost  entirely,  and  now  our  trade  in  Hamburg,  relatively  to 
its  size,  is  almost  worse  than  with  any  other  German  town. 

The  alterations  of  tariffs  with  the  United  States  had  immediate  effects.  The  following  figures,  giving 
result  of  trade,  in  averages  of  three  years,  show  that  so  soon  as  duties  w»re  reduced  in  1895  our  trade 
increased  ;  so  soon  as  the  present  protective  duty  took  effect  in  1898  trade  fell  to  one-fifth,  and  is  now 
practically  dead  :  — 


EXPORTS    TO    AMERICA. 

Total  Trade  Goods  at  Duty  Paid 

for  Years  Cost.  on  Same. 

1892-3-4  ..          £32,283  ..          £32,780 

1895-6-7  ..  33,896  ..  17,988 

1898-9,  1900  ..  6,484  ..  7,103 

1901-2-3  5,055  5,475 


AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  YEAR. 
Goods.  Duty 

10,761  . .  10,926 

11,294  ..  6,996 

2,160  . .  2,367 

1,685  1,825 


The  percentage  of  duty  on  cost  price  of  goods  during  years  1892-3-4  was  101  per  cent.  ;  for  years 
1895-6-7,  53  per  cent.  ;  for  years  1898-9-1900,  109  per  cent.  ;  for  years  1901-02-03,  was  108  per 
cent.  Duty  varies  slightly  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  there  being  a  weight  duty  in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  and,  of  course,  in  different  years  different  weights  of  goods  are  sold.  This  last  tariff  of  over  100  per 
cent,  has  given  the  domestic  makers  such  a  big  margin  to  work  on  in  comparison  with  our  goods,  and  such 
a  handsome  reward  if  they  succeeded  in  producing  good  qualities,  that  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  now 
succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  could  compete  at  the  present  time  so  as  to  sell 
anything  like  considerable  figures  if  the  duty  was  no  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  Spain  duties  have  often  altered  in  the  last  few  years  ;  our  sales  go  up  and  down  in  exact  time  with 
such  alterations. 

We  do  not  fear  foreign  competition  in  our  goods  in  the  Colonies,  if  only  we  have  a  fair  field  ;  no 
country  can  make  high  class  woollens  as  well  as  England  and  Scotland.  In  lower  priced  woollens,  however, 
there  is  very  strong  competition,  especially  from  Germany. 

JOSEPH  BAXTER  &  SON,  APPERLEY  BRIDGE,  BRADFORD  ;     Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff,  we  sent  200  pieces  of  woollens  and  worsteds  weekly  to  New  York ; 
last  year  we  sent  50  pieces  for  the  whole  year. 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Foreign 

Competition  in 
NeutrM  and 
Pro  ec'ed  Markets. 

Woollen  and 
Worsted 
Manufactures 
Generally 

— continued. 
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J.  BENN,  J0N.,  4,  LEEDS  ROAD,  BRADFORD  AND  SPRING  FIELD  MILLS,  IDLH;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturer. 

Undoubtedly  and  seriously.  In  1879-80.  my  father's  firm  turned  out  very  large  quantities  of  certain 
classes  of  mohair  goods  for  ladies'  wear  chiefly.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  these  went  to  Germany.  To-day 
practically  not  a  piece  goes  ;  personally,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  tariffs, 
gradually  made  prohibitory,  put  on  the  finished  article,  the  yarn  going  in  practically  free,  as  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  spin  these  yarns  ;  so  that  for  years  England  has  lost  through  hostile  tariffs,  all  the  labour 
that  goes  to  make  the  piece  from  the  yarns,  and  incidentally  also  the  profit  attached  to  the  trade.  Germany 
would,  no  doubt,  have  progressed  in  the  manufacture  in  the  meantime,  but  the  effect  would  never  have 
reached  to-day's  disastrous  proportions. 

Another  case  that  is  palpable  is  the  last  tariff  fixed  by  the  United  States.  Some  worsted  coating 
firms  were  practically  engaged  in  the  making  of  goods  for  America  when  the  last  tariff  came  into  operation  ; 
these  firms  were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  general  markets,  with  the  result  that  firms  like  myself,  who  had 
not  made  a  special  feature  of  the  American  trade,  suffered  terribly  in  price  and  lack  of  employment  through 
the  competition  of  these  other  firms-,  who  otherwise  would  have  had  no  particular  cause  to  enter  our 
markets  the  general  export  as  well  as  the  home.  The  United  States  tariff,  therefore,  made  us  less  able  to 
compete  in  neutral  markets,  because  there  was  less  general  occupation  of  machinery. 

I  have  heard  much  of  Germany  in  Italy,  where,  owing  to  their  own  enclosed  market,  they  are  able  to 
make  large  varieties  of  goods  apart  from  staple  articles  and  sell  at  staple  article  rates,  whereas  1,  with  my  con- 
tracted market,  my  free  trade  England,  must,  if  I  try  to  do  the  trade  at  all,  make  each  order  specially  an 
example  of  how  a  protected  country  can  manufacture  at  lower  rates  than  a  so-called  Free  Trade  country. 

I  do  not  experience  any  other  kind  of  competition  in  the  Colonies  than  I  experience  in  the  home  trade. 
What  does  compete  with  certain  British  makers  is,  I  understand,  goods  of  lower  and  cheaper  make  than 
mv  manufactures. 


FIRM  No.  C  1,534.     Bradford  Woollen  Merchants. 

Up  to  recent  years,  our  business  has  been  entirely  with  the  United  States,  but  now  our  turnover 
is  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  former  years  owing  to  the  extremely  high  tariffs  imposed  by 
the  McKinley  Bill.  Such  goods  as  we  are  now  able  to  send  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  from  80  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  the  goods  which  formerly  composed  the  bulk  of  our  business  are  now  entirely  shut  out  owing 
to  the  weight  duty  imposed.  The  bulk  of  these  goods  are  now  manufactured  in  the  States  and  sold  at 
prices  just  low  enough  to  debar  our  landing  the  same  or  similar  goods  at  a  price  that  will  enable  us  to 
compete  with  the  home  made  product,  the  duty  on  which  runs  as  high  as  140  per  cent. 
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J.,  J.  L.  &  C.  PEATE,  NUNBOYD  MILLS,  GUISELEY,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;    Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  ever  since  the  imposition  of  French  and  German  tariffs.  Formerly, 
from  80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  trade  was  done  for  the  French  and  German  markets.  This  trade  was 
absolutely  killed  by  the  higher  tariffs  against  our  goods. 

FIRM  No.  10,451.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Merchants. 

Great  changes  for  the  worse  arose  in  our  Continental  trade  when  specific  duties  took  the  place  of 
ad  valorem  duties.  This  refers  principally  to  our  trade  with  France,  Germany  and  Austria.  At  the  time 
ad  valorem  duties  were  in  force  an  immense  trade  was  done  in  low  goods  from  this  district  from  Leeds  and 
Batley  ;  10  to  20  per  cent,  did  not  add  much  to  the  cost,  whereas  at  present  specific  duties  add  35,  40, 
50  per  cent,  and  even  more  to  the  cost.  Our  trade  in  low  goods,  particularly  in  plain  goods,  has  almost 
been  killed ;  only  a  few  novelties  are  exported  now  in  low  goods,  fancy  tweeds,  Scotch  imitations,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  best  and  finest  this  district  produces,  as  such  fine  goods  are  not  made  abroad.  By 
this  I  mean  fancy  suitings  and  trouserings.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  if  Is.  per  yard  has  to  be  added 
to  a  cloth  at  2s.  than  when  it  goes  on  one  at  6s.  or  7s.  a  yard. 

The  following  facts  refer  to  some  of  the  foreign  tariffs — 

France. — Besides  charging  high  duties,  the  tariff  for  woollens  is  so  intricate  that  it  makes  it  most 
difficult  often  to  arrive  beforehand  at  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty  which  a  cloth  has  to  pay,  a  slight 
difference  in  the  weight  in  some  pieces  out  of  a  lot  may  bring  the  duty  5  or  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
rest  Cotton  warp  goods  pay  less  than  all  wool,  which  is  fair  enough,  but  why  should  a  mantling, 
composed  of  mohair  and  cotton,  the  cotton  predominating,  pay  110  per  cent,  more  than  if  the  mohair 
were  to  predominate  or  a  silk  and  cotton  one,  the  cotton  predominating,  pay  05  per  cent,  more  than  if 
the  silk  were  to  be  the  predominating  material.  The  cheaper  the  cotton  predominating,  cloth  pays  more 
weight  for  weight  than  the  fine,  and  consequently  is  made  so  dear  that  all  trade  in  it  ceases.  Really  the 
intricacies  of  this  tariff  make  one  feel  that  it  was  put  together,  not  only  to  protect  the  French  manu- 
facturer, but  to  raise  so  many  difficulties  for  the  foreigner  as  to  make  him  disgusted  with  the  whole. 

Germany  has  a  uniform  rate  for  woollens,  about  8d.  a  yard  on  a  16  oz.  cloth,  but  the  same  must 
not  contain  any  particle  of  silk  or  waste  silk,  or  the  rate  goes  up  to  2s.  3d.  per  yard  for  16  oz. 

Austria  has  a  similar  tariff  to  Germany  and  the  same  silk  prohibition. 

Italy  also  has  a  specific  tariff.  A  very  large  trade  used  to  be  done  from  this  country  to  Italy  in 
low  goods.  Their  last  tariff  and  under  its  protection  mills,  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  has  completely 
killed  our  goods,  the  native,  or  what  they  call  national,  productions  having  taken  place,  only  the  very 
finest  are  now  exported  from  here. 

Russia  has  a  like  specific  tariff.  The  duty  comes  to  about  2s.  a  yard  of  10  oz.  The  tariffs  allow  only 
fine  goods  to  conic  in. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

The  ready-made  clothing  and  mantling  trades  in  Franco,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  have  ousted  2006 

the  old  fashioned  wholes-de  trader  (the  middleman)  in  the.  low  goods  completely.  These  clothiers  can  buy 
only  low  and  medium  goods,  cannot  buy  foreign  goods  with  a  heavy  duty,  but  only  native  productions. 
Makers  in  these  foreign  countries  of  low  and  medium  goods  have  made  under  protection  and  by  practical 
exclusion  of  the  foreigner  such  immense  progress  that  they  have  the  inland  trade  with  clothiers  all  to  themselves. 
Prom  this  trade  wo  are  quite  shut  off.  It  is  no  use  shutting  ones  eyes  to  those  facts  and  argue  that 
they  cannot  touch  us  as  regards  price.  They  produce  some  marvellously  neat  and  cheap  things  which,  with 
the  present  quiet  taste  in  vogue,  look  as  well  as  ours  and  save  the  duty.  All  our  novelties  in  fine  goods 
are  brought  out  the  following  season  by  foreign  makers  in  low  and  medium  qualities. 

We  used  to  do  about  £100,000  per  annum  with  the  United  States  ;  now  we  don't  do  £5,000.  The 
Dingley  tariff  absolutely  killed  the  export  of  all  low  medium  heavy  woollens. 

Our  export  of  foreign-made  goods  is  decreasing  owing  to  Canadian  preference.  Canada  is  the  only 
market  we  have  been  shipping  foreign-made  goods  to. 

W.  THORHTON,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  LOWE,  DONALD  &  Co.,  LTD.,  PEEBLES  ;    Dealers  in  Scotch  Tweedn 
and  English  Worsteds  for  Men's  Wear. 

Generally  speaking,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  prohibitive  American  tariff  has  dealt  the  severest  blow  onfW 

to  the  manufacturers  of  Scotch  tweeds  in  this  district.     American  woollen  merchants  who  at  one  time  dealt  £vU7 

only  in  British  woollens  are  now  doing  largely  in  domestic  goods,  and  almost  nothing  in  British. 
Undoubtedly  the  prohibitive  tariff  has  been  the  making  of  the  American  woollen  manufacturers.  Writing 
as  a  woollen  merchant,  doing  business  direct  with  foreign  tailors,  any  increase  in  the  Continental  tariffs 
would  be  fatal.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  profit  now,  the  expenses  of  doing  the  business  are  so  great.  To  have 
to  ask  an  increased  price  to  meet  an  increase  in  tariffs  would  soon  make  trade  so  small  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  continue. 

FIRM  No.  C  1,779.     Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Our  reason  for  starting  business  in  Russia  was  the  advantages  given  by  its  high  tariff.  We  were 
the  first  firm  to  commence  spinning  Bradford  yarns  out  there,  but  now  we  have  several  competitors.  Our 
trade  with  the  United  States  was  in  umbrella  cloths  and  we  had  about  400  looms  constantly  employed  in 
weaving  this  material.  To-day  we  have  not  a  single  loom  going.  We  were  compelled,  very  much  against 
our  will,  to  commence  business  in  the  United  States  about  12  months  ago,  because  our  keenest  competitor 
in  that  market  (a  German  manufacturer)  had  decided  to  start  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  he  has 
now  already  done  so,  anyhow,  our  umbrella  cloth  trade  from  Bradford  with  the  United  States  is  finished. 

In  other  makes  of  goods  in  years  past,  we  used  to  keep  between  400  and  600  looms  weaving  goods  for  the  2008 

United  States  and  also  for  France  and  Germany,  but  all  this  trade  has  left  Bradford  for  ever,  unless  there 
be  an  alteration  in  our  tariff.  Now  the  only  goods  we  can  send  to  the  United  States  are  what  they  cannot 
make  there,  and  these  will  soon  be  wiped  out.  At  present,  we  have  400  looms  standing  and  are  at  our  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  make — because  we  shall  have  to  find  a  new  trade  of  some  kind,  and  our  workpeople 
are  without  employment.  In  our  spinning,  the  yarn  principally  goes  to  Germany  and  France  ;  it  is  then 
woven  and  comes  back  to  England  in  dress  and  other  materials,  and  as  soon  as  Continental  spinners  can 
make  these  yarns  in  their  own  country  they  will  have  a  protective  duty  put  on  ours. 

You  will  see  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  tl.e  increase  in  our  exports  10  the  Continent  of  wool  and 
tops,  which  means  a  decrease  in  our  exports  of  yarns  and  accounts  for  the  present  slackness  in  the  spinning 
trade  of  Bradford. 

HAMLYN  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  BUCKFASTLEIGH,  DEVON  ;    Wool  Combers,  Spinners,  Weavers,  Finishers  and 
Dyers,  Fellmongers,  Tanners,  Manufacturers  of  West  of  England  Coatings,  &c. 

German,  French  and  Italian  competition  is  most  felt. 

Since  Honolulu  was  taken  by  United  States  our  trade  has  ceased.     We  used  to  sell  woollens  to 

oe,  Spain,   West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  tops  to  Russia,  but  now  do  no  trade  there.     The  200Q 

T i 'suit  is  that  as  manufacturers  cannot  sell  their  old  makes  of  cloths  abroad;  they  make  cloths  to  compete 
with  us  in  both  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  musing  our  business  to  be  less  remunerative.  There  has, 
i'.o  doubt,  been  a  diminution  in  the  production  of  our  class  of  goods,  caused  by  foreign  competition  and 
our  export  trade  has  been  seriously  affected,  e.g.,  yarns  to  Russia  almost  nil;  woollens  to  Germany 
decreased  Many  French  houses  have  given  up  our  goods.  Our  trade  with  United  States,  Honolulu,  Spain, 
WiBBt  Indies,  Central  America  and  Greece,  has  practically  ceased  through  tariffs. 

Foreign  goods  are  offered  in  the  Colonies  in  competition,  limiting  our  sales. 

Our  own  experience,  as  set  out  by  the  manager  of  the  manufacturing  department : — 

Untied  States. — Before  the  McKinley  tariff  wo  were  very  busy  on  American  orders  ;  since  this  we 
have  done  very  little  business  with  America.  Our  London  agent  writes  :  — "  With  rejwrd  to  //<>Ww/«,  WP 
used  to  ship  our  No.  83  in  large  quantities  through  F.  I',  and  i'"..  'ind  G.  and  Co..  but  this  trade  censed 
immediately  the  American  tariff  came  into  i 

German;/,  Russia.  &c. — It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  give  specific  h  '  <<>  Germany 

and  Russia,  because  our  trade  has  been  done  through  Gerurin  and  French  houses,  who  bought  from  us  for 
export;  but  the  business  has  practically  ceased.  \Ve  used  ti>  sell  laru'clv  in  to)>s  through  a  French  house 
for  Russia.  Our  Russian  trade  has  entire! \  \\'e  used  i  e  far  more  largely  than  we  do  at 

present  through  a  certain  Bradford  house  for  Knmce.  i,n(  we  do  \ei-y  little  now. 
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Our  Manchester  agent  writes  : — "  French  West  Indies  :  This  trade  has  been  stopped  by  the  heavy 
duty.  Our  customers  were  G.  and  Co.,  S.  W.  and  Co.,  H.  and  Co.  ;  this  trade  has  entirely  ceased."  .  .  . 
"  South  and  Central  American  Market :  We  had  some  good  accounts  in  these,  L.  and  Sons,  E.  A.  and  Co., 
&c.  We  do  not  sell  a  piece  a  year  to  these  firms  now."  "  Greek  Market :  We  used  to  do  a  good  business  ; 
our  customers  were  Z.  Bros.,  G.  and  D.  R.  Bros.,  X.  and  Co.,  M.  G.  A.,  H.  N.  and  Co.,  A.  Bros.,  &c.  We 
do  practically  nothing  now."  ..."  United  State*  :  We  had  a  fair  trade  with  N.  and  W..  J.  T.  B., 
and  other  similar  firms.  These  accounts  are  closed." 

Our  London  agent  writes : — "  During  the  experience  of  over  20  years  I  have  seen  the  United  States 
trade  disappear  almost  to  vanishing  point.  I  now  represent  two  Yorkshire  makers  who  were  in  that  trade 
entirely,  but  have  been  compelled  to  cater  for  London  and  country  trade."  .  .  .  "  As  to  French  market, 
I  have  seen  buyer  after  buyer  cease  to  go  over  to  London,  and  on  inquiry  find  that,  owing  to  high  duties, 
they  had  to  give  up  British  goods.  Now  the  French  trade  is  hardly  worth  doing."  ..."  Our  costume 
cloths  are  rendered  more  difficult  of  sale  by  importations  of  similar  goods  from  Holland  at  Is.  4d.  per  yard 
guaranteed  all  wool.  Black  and  blue  serges  are  imported  from  France  at  very  low  prices,  cheaper  than  we 
can  produce.  Big  or  little  reduction  in  German  duties  would  always  tend  to  larger  trade — more  reduction 
more  trade.  Russia  is  now  almost  a  blank  owing  to  high  duties."  .  .  .  "  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
we  could  swamp  German  manufacturers  in  their  own  market  if  their  duties  were  taken  off.  Our  serges, 
prices  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  have  suffered  in  competition  with  goods  from  the  Continent.  It 
seems  useless  to  specify  any  special  cloth." 

Ross  &  GLENDINING,  LTD.,  119,  FINSBUEY  PAVEMENT,  B.C.,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  ;  Exporters  of  Drapery 
Goods  and  Machinery  for  Woollen  Manufacturing  to  New  Zealand,  Importers  of  Wool  only  from 
New  Zealand,  and  General  Drapery  Goods  from  Continental  Countries. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  affect  our  trade  very  much,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  American  duty  on  wool,  which  is,  of  course,  detrimental.  In  consequence  of  manufacturing  in  the  Colony 
in  which  we  are  interested,  our  exports  of  certain  sorts  of  woollen  goods  have  decreased.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  mills  in  New  Zealand,  most  of  which  are  working  profitably.  Any  part  of  our  trade  with  British 
possessions  is  done  direct  from  New  Zealand. 

HERBERT  DICKINSON,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  Merchant. 

Cuba  in  the  past  has  been  a  large  market  for  English  goods,  but  I  fear  that  the  reciprocal  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  will  almost  annihilate  it.  By  the  Convention  between  France  and 
Nicaragua  recorded  in  the  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal,"  of  December  24th,  1903  (Vol.  18,  No.  369,  page  001), 
Nicaragua  accords  to  France  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  customs  duty  on  a  large  variety  of  articles,  including 
certain  "  Woollen  tissues,"  &c.  Although  the  trade  between  England  and  Nicaragua  is  not  of  the  first 
magnitude,  yet  the  preferential  principle  which  this  Convention  sets  up  will  operate  to  our  disadvantage, 
will  place  us  on  unequal  terms  with  our  competitors,  and  it  may  extend  at  any  time  between  France  and  other 
South  American  countries,  where  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  woollen  districts  of  this  country 
(Yorkshire).  Some  12  years  ago  I  may  remind  you  that  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  during  its  existence  it  severely  punished  British  traders  with  that  country,  but, 
fortunately,  for  us,  the  treaty,  after  it  had  run  its  natural  term,  was  not  renewed.  I  may  here  add  that  I  have 
done  an  extensive  business  in  all  classes  of  textiles  for  many  years  with  the  whole  of  South  and  Central 
America,  including  Cuba,  and  more  recently  with  Nicaragua  as  well,  and  feeling  that  these  treaties  will 
adversely  affect  the  woollen  district,  and  on  the  principle  that  every  little  helps,  is  the  cause  of  my  writing 
you. 

FIRM  No.  3,868.     Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Most  disastrously  with  America,  Germany  and  France.  Previously  to  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  South 
of  Scotland,  comprising  Hawick,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Langholme,  Walkertor;,  Peebles,  exported  to  America 
£500,000  value  per  year  ;  for  the  last  lew  years  £/)0,000  will  cover  all  the  trade  now  done  with  America. 
These  figures  are  from  a  manufacturer's  standpoint,  and  do  not  include  the  trade  of  the  wooilen  merchant, 
which  we  know  is  now  also  very  small. 

A.  K.  INNES  (!NNES,  CHAMBERS  &  Co.),  HAWICK  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Merchant. 

We  have  never  lost  a  foreign  market  up  till  now,  although  every  year  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  place  our  goods  on  the  markets  of  foreign  countries  on  account  of  the  tariffs.  Our  trade  will  not 
increase  but  decrease — that  is  the  writer's  practical  experience,  and  he  visits  the  European  countries  himself. 
With  the  present  high  tariffs,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  do  business,  but  if  the  tariffs  are  raised  still  further,  it 
will  visibly  affect  our  trade. 


FIRM  No.  2,917.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  we  did  a  considerable  trade  with  America  ;  since 
then  this  trade  has  been  almost  nil.  We  do  a  much  smaller  Continental  trade  with  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  than  we  used  to  dn  gome  years  aijo,  and  this  is  getting  less  and  less  every  year  on  account  of  tariffs. 
But,  as  a  result  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  we  have  suffered  even  more  in  our  home,  trade,  owing  to  many  large 
firms  who  used  to  manufacture  almost  exclusively  for  America  having  been  suddenly  compelled  to  find  an 
outlet  for  almost  their  whole  production  in  the  home  market. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

We  are  frequently  informed  by  our  representatives  in  the  Colonies,  particularly  in  Australia  and  South  2014 

Africa,  that  the  competition  in  woollen  goods  with  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Germany,  is  increasing, 
but  we  have  no  figures  in  regard  to  this. 

The  woollen  yarn  spinning  trade  of  Belgium  has  made  very  serious  inroads  on  the  market  for  home- 
spun yarns,  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  dress  goods,  mantlings,  &c.,  are  also  sending  large  quantities 
of  their  goods  into  this  country,  these  taking  the  place  of  what  were  formerly  manufactured  at  home. 
The  competition  of  Belgium  in  the  yarn  spinning  trade  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  but  it  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  the  Scotch  tweed  trade,  we  think  we  arc  within  the  mark  when  we  say  the  volume  of  this 
trade  has  increased  50  per  cent,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  This  trade  has  certainly  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  home  manufacturers,  who  spin  yarns,  and  it  is,  of  course,  in  this  branch  that  the  effect 
has  been  chiefly  felt.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  to  keep  our  spinning  departments  on  short  time 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  weaving  and  other  departments  of  our  mills. 

FIRM  No.  6,551.    Worsted  Textile  Manufacturers. 

America  has  given  the  greatest  blow  to  our  export  trade  with  that  country.  Then  follows  Germany 
who,  so  soon  as  she  gets  in  a  position  to  make  any  particular  article,  puts  up  a  prohibitive  tariff  at  once, 
and  thus  is  continually  shutting  one  door  after  the  other.  Russia  and  France  come  next. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  quite  as  unendurable  as  foreign  competition  in    the   home  on-f  K 

trade. 

Many  times,  in  the  writer's  experience,  has  it  been  known  that  English  manufactured  goods,  far  ana 
away  better  in  value  than  foreign  productions,  have  been  ousted,  because  the  foreign  maker  has  simply 
placed  his  goods  Jd.  to  Jd.  per  yard  less,  and  this  is  continually  taking  trade. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  SONS,  TROQUEER  MILLS,  DUMFRIES  ;   Woollen  Goods  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

Prior  to  the  putting  on  of  heavy  tariffs,  we  did  £100,000  a  year  of  foreign  trade — this  is  now  reduced 
to  about  £20,000.  With  America  we  did  £30,000  a  year  ;  this  is  now  reduced  to  about  £3,000  to  £4,000  a 
year.  These  reductions  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  tariffs,  as  our  home  trade  has  in  the  same  time  increased. 

We  find  the  trade  (in  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom)  cut  to  pieces, 
and,  in  many  cases,  rendered  worthless  to  any  manufacturer  who  has  to  look  to  these  markets  to  do  more 
than  help  to  pay  his  working  expenses  ;  not  only  is  this  being  brought  about  by  the  spurious  imitations 
which  are  being  sold  in  these  markets,  but  by  all  the  vile  practices  which  the  foreigner  introduces  into  every 
trade  he  touches. 

JOHN  SHAW  &  Co.,  HUDDEHSFIELD  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Merchants. 

2016 

On  the  dissolution  of  Cobden's  1860  treaty  with  France,  in  or  about  1881,  the  falling  off  in  the 
business  with  France  in  plain  goods  particularly  was  very  large,  and  has  continually  increased  falling  off 
since  then.  Roubaix  has  been  able  to  take  the  trade  and  supply  a  large  percentage  of  French  needs  in 
this  particular  class  of  plain  goods. 

This  reply  applies  with  equal  force  to  Bradford  productions  in  the  classes  used  for  linings,  beatrico, 
victorias,  &c.,  &c.,  utterly  causing  the  elimination  of  certain  classes  in  which  Roubaix  could  undersell 
Bradford  in  price  consequently  on  the  largely  increased  duties. 

Low  woollens — imitation  of  Scotch  classes  probably.  These  are  chiefly  known  as  the  productions 
of  the  Colne  Valley,  and  though  low  priced  goods  pay,  and  are  liable  to  the  same  duties  and  conditions  as 
are  imposed  on  higher  priced  goods.  Thus  these  classes — costing,  say,  from  Is.  6d.  per  yard  and  sometimes 
less  (speaking  of  broad  width)  to,  say,  3s.  or  thereabouts — pay  for  entry  to  France  1  franc  to  1.40  francs 
per  metre,  according  to  weight.  The  duty  thus  frequently  amounts  to  35-40  per  cent,  on  the  invoiced  value, 
and  rarely  less  than  25-30  per  cent,  thereon.  The  change  to  specific  duties,  which  have  been  levied  since 
1881  or  thereabouts,  has  been  the  more  onerous  to  exporters,  because  of  the  modes  constantly  adopted  by 
the  French  customs.  The  sharp  lines,  marking  the  change  of  categories,  are  applied  with  relentless  and 
frequently  merciless  severity.  The  Italian  customs'  officials,  charging  as  they  do  the  highest  duty  on 
worsted  goods,  always  seek  foi  a  thread  of  worsted  to  justify  the  application  of  the  higher  duty.  But  these 

observations  may  be  considered  as  aside  from  the  specific  question,  and  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  customs'  OA<  7 

regulations. 


GEORGE  L.  CULLUSI  &  Co.,  DEVONPORT  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Since  the  McKinley  tariff,  our  trade  to  America  has  fallen  off  90  per  cent.  We  quote  extract  from  letter 
received  by  us  from  one  of  our  customers,  which  fairly  represents  cause  of  diminished  trade : — 

"  Minneapolis,  U.S.A. 
"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Enclosed  please  find  amount  of  your  account.  I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  further 
orders.  Freight  and  custom  dues  was  over  50  per  cent.  It  seems  a  pity  so  much  is  charged,  as  we  have 
always  liked  your  goods. 

''  Thanks  for  all  past  attention. — Yours  sincerely, 

"  M.  N.  W." 

We  used  to  export  largely  to  America,  and  the  firms  who,  10  tu  15  years  ago  asked  to  represent  our 
goods,  now  reply  to  us,  and  say  they  can  get  the  same  class  of  goods  made  in  their  own  country  and  can 
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supply  us.     We  refer  to  cotton  fabrics  ;   they  have  sent  us  samples,  and  we  believe  what  they  say.     This  is 
also  our  experience  with  Germany. 

If  tariff  rates  for  Canada  and  all  the  Colonies  were  reduced,  our  individual  trade  would  increase 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  This  would  also  be  the  experience  of  others  in  our  trade. 

FJIJM  No.  6,628.     Scotch  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Since  the  McKinlcy  tariff  was  passed  in  1892,  we  have  done  no  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Formerly  we  exported  a  large  quantity  of  our  tweed  to  the  States,  but  none  now  ;  it  is  a  completely  closed 
country  to  us. 

We  are  not  at  present  affected  by  it  (foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies)  so  far  as  we  know.  We 
have  a  very  good  trade  with  Canada,  but  nothing  with  Australia  direct,  or  New  Zealand.  We  are  likely 
to  open  in  South  Africa,  as  we  have  appointed  an  agent  there. 

.7.  F.  ADSHEAD  &  Co.,  47,  MOSLEY  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Woollen  Merchants. 

I  formerly  bought  for  a  firm  in  Havana  when  Cuba  was  under  Spanish  rule.  The  Spanish  tariff  was 
disadvantageous  and  fostered  Spanish  production  and  export  if>  Cuba  largely,  to  the  loss  of  many  textiles 
produced  here.  It  is  now  perhaps  worse  under  American  "  suzerainty,"  and  the  trade  with  Cuba  seems 
unlikely  ever  to  return  to  its  former  importance  with  England,  if  present  conditions  continue.  Our  foieign 
consuls  should  be  practical  commercial  men.  paid  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  countries  trade  as 
much  as  possible  in  every  way. 

FIRM  No.  2,419.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  in  United  States  and  France — shut  out  of  both  completely. 


FIRM  No.  2,871.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 


fact  remains 
on  our   port. 


This  company  has  done  practically  no  Continental  business  since  the  tariffs  were  instituted.     ' 
•mains,  however,  that  such  business 'is  impossible  excepting  in  isolated  cases,  and  through  no  is 


The 
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„ r The   correspondence    has   invariably    been  carried   on    in   the    language  of    tin-  i-ountries 

concerned,  and  ordinary  objections  of  ignorant  people  as  to  want  of  accommodating  our  modes  of  business  to 
the  particular  idiosyncrasies  and  demands  of  foreign  customers  do  not  obtain  in  our  case.  At  present  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  there  is  no  possibility  of  this  branch  of  trade  being  recovered  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  usual  for  us,  upon  showing  our  goods  to  customers  in  this  country,  to  be  informed  that  until  the  German 
samples  have  been  seen  no  orders  can  be  placed  upon  our  patterns,  as,  if  the  foreigner  can  show  the  class  of 
stuff  that  is  required,  he  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  sell  at  less  than  home  trade  manufacturers. 


J.  SYKES,  23,  THEOBALDS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Manufacturer. 


Woollen  Merchant ;  15  Years'  Experience  as  Woollen 


On  a  fair  footing  for  tariffs,  we  could  beat  France,  Belgium,  Germany  or  America.  The  woollen 
industry  is  suffering,  and  has  done  so  long,  from  high  tariffs  everywhere.  Germany  is  the  worst  competitor  ; 
I  don't  worry  much  over  the  rest — France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
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FIRM  No.  5,238.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

For  over  25  years  our  predecessors  and  ourselves  have  done  an  extensive  trade  in  woollen  cloth 
with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  from  the  statistics  for  the  past  10  years,  as  shown  below,  you  will  observe 
that  our  trade  has  gradually  diminished,  which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  operations  of  the  tariff  in  that 

country  : — 

Year  ending  Sales. 

June  30.  £    s.     d. 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  ..          .. 

IS9S  

IS'.MI  

I9IH)  

1901  

1902  

I '><>:;  

June  30.   1903,  to  February  16,  !  

Average  5  years  ending  June  30. 

„ 


1H.OS7  IT 

0 

17,661  11 

'<; 

24,564  in 

5 

7,303  15 

8 

7.  I*;::  is 

0 

5,84,"  Id 

4 

3,06!  11 

11 

791  10 

•2 

1,719  17 

0 

nil. 

nil. 

£86.265  1 

7 

74.S41  12 

•2 

11.42::  9 

5 

£86.21,-.      ! 
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Wlu-ii  we  discovered  our  Argentine  trade  diminishing,   we  were  naturally  compelled  to  turn  our  2022 

attention  to  other  markets. 

FIRM  No.  5,714.     Woollen  Merchants. 

Export  trade  to  America  has  gone  down  to  practically  nil ;  it  is  now  only  open  for  a  few  special 
novelties  or  special  classes  of  cloths  that  the  English  markets  and  climates  are  specially  adapted  for,  which 
i  In -y  cannot  get  in  their  own  country.  A  cloth  sold  here  would  be  double  on  their  market,  which  gives  our 
productions  no  chance  unless  they  are  very  exceptional  in  design,  &e.  The  German  market  I  find  still  keeps 
about  the  same.  The  buyer  comes  twice  annually  over  here  to  buy,  and  trade  with  them  has  not  fluctuated 
much,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  but  the  French  market  is  small. 

FIRM  No.  5,023.     Stuff  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  America  has  recently  been  completely  stopped  on  account  of  the  high  tariffs. 

SMITH  &  HUTTON,  TUNWELL  MILLS,  ECCLESIIILL,  NEAR  BRADFORD  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

For  20  years  we  had  a  good  trade  \vilk  the  United  Stairs.  ;.-i:d  could  even  do  good  business  with  a  QHQQ 

duty  of  65  per  cent.,  but   the   addition   of   the   last   imposed   duty  of  35  per  cent,  now  in   operation  has 
completely  shut  oti  the  busin  ". 

Our  e\pei  ience  is  that  the  foreigners  are  underselling  in  the  Colonies  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
our  home  market*,  but  with  regard  to  Canada,  under  the  favoured-nation-elause,  we  are  able  to  do  a  good 
business. 

We  find  Dutch  and  German  cloths  are  strongly  competing  in  our  home  markets,  and  that  American 
textile  manufacturers  are  supplying  our  merchants,  with  whom  we  fnrmerlv  did  a  good  business,  owing 
to  increase  in  tariffs  on  two  or  more  occasions. 

FIRM  No.  3,911.     Woollen  Manufacturers— High  Class  Woollen  Goods. 

United  States,  for  instance.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  trying  to  sell  our  goods,  many  of 
which  we  could  secure  a  preference  for  but  for  the  tariff,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  at  last  relinquish 
our  efforts.  In  France,  also,  we  are  cheeked  by  the  duty,  and  have  not  of  late  attempted  much  in  tlu's  country 
in  consequence. 

.1.  W.  SMITH,  LTD.,  HEALEY  OLD  MILLS,  OSSETT,  YOKKS  :    Mungo.  Merino  and  Shoddy  Manufacturers. 

2024 

My  export  trade  suffers  from  very  heavy  tariffs.  In  some  countries,  notably  Russia,  some  of  my 
products  have  to  compete  with  a  tariff  higher  than  the  price  of  the  goods.  It  has  suffered  in  a  very  high 
degree  until  half  of  my  trade,  or,  say,  to  the  value  of  £15.000  per  annum,  has  been  destroyed.  The  tariffs 
ha\e  been  raised  year  after  year  as  the  countries  found  that  their  tariffs  could  not  keep  out  our  goods,  so 
have  had  to  go  into  the  home  trade. 

B.  VICKEHMAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  HuDDERS?iELD  ;   Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Our  Exports  to  America. 

1889—1891  £93,549 

1899—1901  £28,218 

The  duty  on  our  goods  imported  into  America  is  114  per  cent.,  plus  a  weight  duty  of  CO  cents  per 
pound  on  the  weight  of  the  cuse  if  British  wood,  whereas,  if  sent  in  eases  made  of  American  compressed 
wood,  the  duty  would  lie  nil  on  the  wood  rase. 

Competition  in  the  Colonies  very  keen  from  Germany.  909^ 

FIRM  No.  116.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Formerly  we  were  able  to  do  good  trade  with  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  prohibitive  tariffs  have  completely  stopped  us.  Please  note  the  tendency  of  foreign  countries  to  first 
put  duty  on  woven  fabrics,  while  yams  go  in  free,  or  nearly  so.  Then  they  raise  the  duty  on  yarns,  and  let 
tops  go  in  free,  or  nearly  so. 

We  find  Canada  a  very  good  market  now,  and  we  feel  certain  good  would  come  if  the  other  Colonies 
adopted  her  example. 

FIRM  No.  2,871.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

At  one  time  we.  had  agents  all  "vcr  the  Continent.  .\<>\\  Mt  exnort  business  is  almost  nil,  excepting 
to  South  America  and  Japan,  Canada  and  India.  The  Germans  compete  very  keenly  in  Canada,  even  yet. 
Austria  and  Italy  have  frequently  beaten  [us  in  Egypt ;  the  last-named  country  is,  however,  scarcely 
important  as  yet. 


2026  Fofe'8n  FlBM  No-  2i356-     Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Competition  In  \Ve  entirely  lost  our  export  trade  to  the  United  States  when  the  present  tariff  came  into  force.     We' 

Neutral  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  German  and  French  tariffs,  and  most  probably  the  Colonial  tariffs,  too, 

Protected  Markets.  CUrtail  our  export  business. 

Worsted  EDWIN  WOODHOUSE  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BELLE  VUE  AND  SUNNY  BANK  MILLS,  PARSLEY,  LEEDS  ;    Worsted  and 

Manufactures  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Generally  At  one  time  -we  did  much  more  business  on  the  Continent  than  we  now  do,  the  decrease  being  caused 

— continued.  solely  by  the  largely  increased  tariffs.  When  the  French  tariff  was  10  to  12  per  cent,  we  could  beat  their 

makers,  and  we  had  a  very  important  trade  in  Paris.  The  tariff  was  doubled,  and  our  trade  fell  off  60  per 
cent.,  and  has  never  increased  since  that  time.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  our  works  were  employed 
about,  two  months  each  year  exclusively  for  the  United  States,  but  since  the  present  tariff  was  imposed  our 
American  trade  has  gone  absolutely. 

FIRM  No.  2,811.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  have  lost  all  our  German  and  Austrian  trade.  Formerly,  before  1879,  they  were  our  best 
customers  ;  now  their  tariffs  are  prohibitory  and  all  our  trade  is  lost.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  paid 

2027  thousands  of  pounds  more  in  wages  during  the  last  20  years.     France,  by  their  1892  tariff  of  30  per  cent. 

on  our  goods,  lulled  our  trade,  and  unless  their  duty  is  lowered  all  our  trade  will  be  ruined  in  two  or  three 
years,  as  they  can  now  supply  themselves,  but  with  a  moderate  duty  of,  say,  10  per  cent.,  we  could  beat  them. 
Otherwise,  our  loss  in  trade  and  wages  to  workpeople  will  be  ruinous  both  to  capital  and  labour. 

We  have  no  experience  (in  the  Colonies),  but  suppose  there  will  be  dumping  going  on  in  addition  to 
the  foreigners  being  allowed  to  sell  to  our  Colonies  on  an  equal  footing  with  Englishmen,  which  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated. 

FIRM  No.  2,808.     Woollen,  Worsted  and  Cotton  Cloth  Manufacturers. 
Yes,  most  certainly. 

JAMES  IVES  &  Co.,  LEAFIELD  MILLS,  YEADON,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  business  was  originally  almost  entirely  a  shipping  trade  to  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  the 
American  markets,  all  of  which  in  turn  have  been  closed  to  us  by  high  tariffs,  and  in  South  American, 
Levant,  and  Colonial  markets  (the  only  shipping  markets  open  to  us)  we  have  keen  competition  from  the 
Continental  manufacturing  countries. 

We  have  keen  competition  from  Continental  manufacturing  countries  in  the  Colonial  market,  and  any 

2028  preferential  treatment  we  can  get  has  a  highly  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  to  these  markets. 

FIRM  No.  2,356.     Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  employment  wo  have  lost  owing  to  hostile  tariffs.  Our 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  now  simply  nil,  and  though  we  do  business  with  France  and  Germany,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  very  largely  curtailed  by  the  duties  imposed  by  those  countries. 

FIEM  No.   2,131.     Cloth  Manufacturers. 

In  America  and  the  Continent.  In  America  we  have  lost  80  per  cent,  of  our  trade  since  the  last 
tariff. 

STANDEVEN  &  Co.,  LADYSHIP  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Manufacturers. 

We  have  suffered  to  an  enormous  extent  through  foreign  tariffs.  First  with  France,  who,  at  the  last 
advance,  put  above  4d.  per  yard  on  to  worsted  coatings.  Next  with  Spain,  who  put  on  a  tariff  which  made 
it  prohibitive  for  our  goods.  Lastly  with  the  United  States,  where  we  used  to  do  nearly  £40,000  per  year 

2029  with  one  firm  alone,  we  may  safely  say  we  do  not  do  £400  per  year  now.      The  Dingley  tariff  was.  put  on  for 

a  specific  purpose,  viz.,  to  encourage  the  Americans  to  put  down  textile  machinery.  They  have  succeeded 
in  their  purpose  by  being  protected  by  such  a  high  tariff,  which  has  helped  them  to  pay  for  any  mistakes 
they  made  in  commencing  a  new  business. 

FIRM  No.  3,505.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Scotch  Tweeds,  &c. 

United  States. — Before  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  of  1890,  we  did  a  very  large  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  imitation  sealskin  plush,  shawls,'  and  ladies'  costume  cloths.  We  give  you  our 
turn-over  with  the  United  States  for  the  years  1885  to  1894. 


Year.  £ 

1885  ..  ..  23.578 

1886  ..  ..  33,333 

1887  ..  ..  53,844 

1888  ..  ..  51,264 

1889  ..  ..  13,220 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Year.  £ 

1890  ..  ..  20.590 

1891  ...  ..  1,981 

1892  ..  ..  j.831 

1893  . .  . .  254 

1894  ..  ..  Nil 


Replies  to  Forms. 

tip  to  two  years  ago  we  did  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States  in  high  class  men's  tweeds,  which  2030 

we  were  able  to  sell,  not  on  account  of  value,  but  on  account  of  the  superior  design  and  quality.  This  trade 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  caused  partly  by  American  merchants 
coming  over  here  and  getting  designs  by  ordering  patterns  from  manufacturers  on  the  promise  of  an  order 
for  goods  later  on,  and  then  giving  them  to  home  manufacturers  to  copy,  and  further  by  the  American 
manufacturers  rapidly  improving  in  their  methods  of  manufacturing  and  designing. 

FIRM  No.  5,555.     Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  suffered  seriously  when  the  McKinley  tariff  was  introduced,  and  we  find  that  in  the  Con- 
tinental market  we  are  seriously  handicapped.  Four  years  ago  we  introduced  a  new  cloth  into  the  French 
market  (value  about  30s.  per  piece),  which  we  sold  well  for  the  first  season,  and  then  for  the  second  season 
we  sold  part,  but  only  about  half  that  sold  in  the  first  season,  and  after  that  we  sold  practically  none,  although 
we  anticipated  to  some  extent  the  markets  requirements  and  had  stock  of  500-1,000  pieces  in  readiness. 
We  looked  fully  into  the  cause,  and  found  that  the  article  was  sold  more  than  ever,  but  a  Bradford  firm,  who 
had  gone  over  to  France,  had  imitated  the  cloth,  and  they,  being  protected  about  4s.  fid.  per  piece,  could 
entirely  cut  us  out  in  the  market,  and  we  had  to  sell  our  stock  at  about  3s.  per  piece  loss.  This  has  been 
repeated  very  many  times  on  various  cloths,  until  we  now  feel  that  this  trade  is  hardly  worth  catering  for 
and  we  are  quietly  getting  into  other  markets  wherever  we  can.  2031 

WHITELEY  &  GREEN,  LTD.,  HINCHLIFFE  MILL,  HOLMFIRTH  ;    Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Since  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into  force  our  exports  with  the  United  States  of  America  have  greatly 
decreased. 

A.  H.  TUCKER,  LTD.,  WALLBRIDOE  MILLS,  FHOME,  SOMERSET;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
Principally  to  America. 

FIRM  No.  2,737.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  cannot  do  much  business  on  the  Continent  owing  to  their  tariffs.  We  did  a  really  good  business 
with  the  United  States  before  they  shut  us  out  with  their  high  tariff,  and  have  done  no  business  there  since. 
At  the  time  we  were  shut  out  we  had  about  40  pieces  of  cloth  on  the  water,  and  they  all  had  to  come  back 
on  account  of  the  tariff  bill  having  been  passed  between  the  time  that  we  shipped  the  goods  and  the  ship 
arriving  at  New  York.  We  could  not  pay  the  duty  and  sell  the  cloth  with  the  price  of  the  high  duty  on  it.  2032 

We  meet  German  competition  in  woollens  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  also  Canada. 

FIRM  No.  3,511.     Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  suffered  seriously,  and  our  trade  with  Germany,  though  never 
very  large  in  volume,  has  also  suffered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  tariffs. 

W.  JOHNSON  CHEETHAM,  SAVINS  MILLS,  KIRKSTALL,  LEEDS  ;    Worsted  and  Woollen  Manufacturer. 

With  the  United  States  the  present  tariff  has  practically  shut  out  my  goods.  With  Germany  and 
France  my  trade  is  steadily  declining 

I  find  foreign  competition  growing  more  acute  in  Australia  with  German  goods. 

JOSEPH  MUFF,  21,  PARK  PLACE,  LEEDS  ;   Cloth  Manufacturer. 

France- — We  made  a  melton  costing,  or  rather  selling   at,  Is.  3d.  which  under  the  treaty  paid   IJd. 

duty,  but  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  had  to  pay  4.J-d.,  and  that  practically  stopped  it.     America. — •  9D33 

We  did  a  good  and  profitable  trade  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  but  the  Dingley  tariff  killed  it.     Have  not  been  ^Uoo 

able  to  do  a  single  thing  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  4,611.     Fancy  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  were  doing  a  large  American  trade  until  the  McKinley  tariff  came  in  :  since  then  it  has  been  nil. 
Our  Continental  trade  has  been  decreasing  constantly  on  account  of  tariff  alterations. 

STARKEY  BROS.,  LTD.,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

It  has  fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  the  increased  tariff  in  the  United  States. 
We  find  keen  competition  from  Germany  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

STANCOURT  BROS.,  CBADLE  BRIDGE  MILLS,  TROWBRIDOE,  WILTS  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  do  not  export  direct,  but  our  trade  with  American  houses  has  fallen  off  since  the  Dingley  tariff 
came  in,  and  our  trade  with  French  and  German  houses  has  also  fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years, 
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— continued. 
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FIRM  No.  4,530.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

A  large  part  of  our  trade  was  with  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany,  and  some  other  European 
countries,  but  since  they  raised  their  tariffs  our  trade  with  them  has  been  comparatively  little. 

Our  worst  grievance  is  that  we  expend  annually  a  very  large  amount  of  money  and  mental  labour 
in  getting  up  each  season's  patterns.  The  highly  protected  countries  come  over  and  order  our  patterns,  and 
at  times  order  an  end  or  two  ;  they  immediately  copy  our  patterns*  in  their  own  countries,  which  saves 
them  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  expense,  and  doubly  injures  our  trade. 

FIRM  No.   4,872.     Cloth  Manufacturers. 

The  American  tariffs,  perhaps,  did  us  most  harm.  America  used  to  be  an  excellent  market  until  we 
were  shut  out  by  tariffs,  some  of  which  were  more  per  yard  than  the  value  of  the  cloth.  France  is  continually 
altering  the  tariff  to  cause  us  inconvenience.  Our  foreign  trade  is  done  through  Bradford  and  Leeds 
shippers. 

FIRM  No.   3,342.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  extensive  trade  with  Huddersfield  houses  exclusively  for  American  trade,  and  London  houses 
for  America  and  Continent,  has  very  largely  fallen  off.  To  France  and  Germany  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

FIRM  No.  3,193.     Mohair  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  principally  by  America.  Prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff,  we  exported  to  America  in  one  cloth  alone 
(black  mohair)  10,000  pieces  at  £6  per  piece — £60,000  worth.  Now  we  are  exporting  2,000  pieces  at  £6  per 

Siece,  or  £12.000  worth — a  falling  off  of  £48,000  worth.    Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the 
uty  against  us  was  50  per  cent.,  now  it  is  from  110  to  140  per  cent. 

J.  ZOSSENHEIM  &  PARTNERS,  LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Merchants. 

In  woollen  and  worsted  goods  throughout  Yorkshire  the  trade  to  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Russia,  and  United  States  of  America  has  gradually  decreased,  owing  to  constantly  increasing 
tariffs,  till  it  has  now  nearly  reached  vanishing  point,  closing  up  many  mills. 

FIRM  No.  4,908.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

When  the  American  tariff  was  raised  it  shut  us  out  entirely. 

FIRM  No.   3,183.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Particularly  United  States,  France,  Spain  and  Germany.  To-day  Germany  is  one  of  our  best  markets, 
but  if  the  new  German  tariff  is  enforced  it  will  certainly  injure  our  trade.  In  countries  imposing  high  tariffs 
domestic  manufactures  have  replaced  British  goods  in  their  own  market  only. 

GEO.  CROSLAND  &  SONS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

The  American  tariff  and  the  increased  tariffs  of  all  Continental  countries  has.  affected  adversely  our 
foreign  trade. 


2037 


A.  SYKES  (J.  SYKES  &  Co.),  ROCK  MILLS,  BROCKHOLES,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — 
Fine  Worsted  Cloths. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  large  quantity  of  our  goods  found  their  way,  through  merchants,  into  Russia  ; 
none  now.  We  did  a  large  business  with  America  under  the  Wilson  tariff  ;  the  Dingley  tariff  has  almost 
wiped  us  out.  The  silk  tariff  in  France  and  Germany  prevents  us  from  working  our  worsted  trade  to  the  best 
advantage,  because  a  single  thread  of  silk  (a  very  useful  article)  puts  on  a  heavy  duty,  so  that  patterns  made 
partially  of  silk  can  only  be  exported  to  those  countries  in  very  small  quantities. 

Colonies  use  mostly  a  less  costly  article  than  we  make,  so  we  do  not  do  much  trade  there.  Canada 
is  a  fair  market. 


FIRM  No.  4,752.     Heavy  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

The  American  tariff  in  1897  resulted  in  our  closing  one  mill  employing  125  hands. 


FIRM  No.  4,674.     Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Our  American  trade  has  suffered  most.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  carne  into  operation  we  did  about 
£30,000  per  annum  with  that  country  ;  at  the  present  time  our  trade  is  not  more  than  £;i,000  per  annum. 
We  have  been  able  to  retain  our  European  Continental  trade,  more  especially  that  with  Germany  and  France, 
owing  to  making  goods  at  a  lower  price,  which  enables  us  to  compete  with  those  manufactured  in  those 
countries. 

We  do  very  little  direct  trade  with  the  Colonies. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

PALMER  &  MACKAY,  ASHTON  &  COURTS  MILLS.  TROWBRIDOE,  WILTS  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers.  2038 

Wo  have  practically  lost  the  whole  of  our  American  trade  by  the  operation  of  the  high  tariffs  ;  also 
that  of  Canada  and  Australia  for  the  same  reasons.  We  have  lost  most  of  our  Colonial  trade  through 
foreign  competition. 

FIRM  No.  4,429.     Tweed  Merchants. 

Our  trade  has  suffered,  and  particularly  with  the  United  States.  We  do  almost  nothing  with  the 
United  States — only  with  one  customer  having  a  high  class  trade,  price  being  a  secondary  consideration. 
Gould  we  get  the  tariff  reduced,  there  would  be  a  return  of  business,  we  doubt  not.  At  one  time  we  exported 
goods  to  the  Argentine,  but  about  ten  years  ago  our  customers  there  reported  that  they  could  not  got 
profitable  prices  owing  to  the  market  being  flooded  with  German  productions,  and  now  we  do  nothing  in 
that  part. 

BRIQO  &  SONS,  CARLTON  CROSS  MILLS,  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Very  seriously.     Austria,  Germany,  France  and  America  have  all  closed  their  markets  to  our  goods, 
owing  to  increased  tariffs.  2039 

PEARSON  &  FOSTER,  ASHFIELD  WORKS,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  Stuff  Manufacturers. 

Since  1880  we  have  suffered  much  through  high  tariffs  in  America  ;  the  same  applies  to  Germany 
and  France,  but  for  a  longer  period.  We  are  beaten  by  the  cheap  goods  of  France  and  Germany. 

FIKM  No.  4,376.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

The  McKinley  tariff  told  very  heavily  against  our  export  trade  ;  of  late  years  our  export  trade,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  bulk  of  our  business,  has  fallen  off  very  much. 

FIRM  No.  5,521.     Woollen  Manufacturer — Homespuns  and  Dress  Goods. 

Last  year  we  went  to  considerable  expense  in  preparing  samples  for  the  American  trade.  These 
samples  were  offered  in  the  States,  with  the  result  that  we  could  not  do  anything,  owing  to  the  tariff.  No 
fault  was  found  to  quality  or  patterns  of  our  samples.  The  patterns  were  made  by  us,  and  were  good  imitations 
of  New  York  styles  sent  us  for  the  purpose. 
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J.  HOLDSWORTH  &  Co.,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Since  the  McKinley  tariff,  our  American  trade  has  been  entirely  shut  off,  and  our  trade  with  European 
countries  has  been  most  seriously  affected  by  hostile  tariffs,  increased  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  25 
years. 

Foreign  competition  has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  15  years,  and  the  Colonies  are  used  by  foreign 
manufacturers  as  dumping  grounds  for  surplus  productions.  In  addition,  foreign  governments  arrange 
for  cheaper  freights  than  British  manufacturers  are  able  to  obtain,  and  trade  is  much  encouraged  by  foreign 
government  agents  in  the  Colonies,  who  look  very  seriously  after  the  interests  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

FIRM  No.  5,300.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  suffered  largely.  Our  output  has  decreased  about  one-fifth  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariff  in 
America  alone. 

FIRM  No.   5,277.     Worsted  Manufacturers. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  American  trade  and  have  suffered  severely  since  the  McKinley  tariff  6\r* 

came  into  operation. 

Since  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  came  into  force  we  have  done  a  better  Canadian  trade. 

H.  BALLANTYNE  &  SONS,  LTD.,  TWEEDVALE  MILLS,  WALKERBURN  ;   Scotch  Woollen  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  France  has  fallen  greatly  compared  with  15  years  ago.  Our  Italian  trade  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Our  German  trade  keeps  up  fairly  well,  but  only  in  the  very  highest  class  of  goods, 
the  designing  of  which  means  very  high  technical  skill,  as  also  the  manufacture.  We  once  did  a  little 
trade  in  Russia,  but  none  for  the  last  12  years.  With  the  United  States  of  America  the  remarks  re  Germany 
apply. 

KEDIIIK.   COKDOS    &   Co..   ROSE   BANK    Mn.i.s.   CAIASIIIKI.S  :     Woollen    Manufacturers     Tweed*.   &c. 

We  used  to  export  largely  to  America  ;  now  impossible  except  a  small  quantity  of  a  novelty.  At 
present  the  tariff  is  on  our  production  on  one  article  as  follows  : — 

I  -2 
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We  sell  a  thin  tweed  at  3s.  6d.,  56  inches  wide,  and  before  our  customer  puts  on  his  profit  it  costs  him 
as  follows  : — 

55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  running  yard. 

44  cents  per  square  yard  under  a  certain  weight. 

0  per  cent,  to  his  customer. 

The  whole  making  our  3s.  6d.  cloth  cost  him  about  8s.  before  he  puts  on  his  profit. 

GEORGE  L.  CULLTTM  &  Co.,  DEVONPORT  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers. 

We  can  meet  any  competition  provided  our  goods  have  no  (foreign)  prohibitive  tariff,  which  shuts 
us  out  from  doing  any  trade  except  to  the  very  wealthy.  We  know  of  persons  coming  to  this  country 
merely  to  buy  goods  for  their  personal  use,  get  them  a  little  soiled  and  so  evade  tariffs  at  other  end. 

FIRM  No.  6,248.     Tweed  Manufacturers,  etc. 

Our  exports  to  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  suffered  in  recent  years  owing 
to  the  tariffs. 

Our  trade  with  the  Colonies  is  practically  in  its  infancy  and  so  far  we  cannot  judge  the  result  of 
foreign  competition. 

LAWTON,  SON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  RIBBLEDEN  MILLS,  HOLMFJRTH  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered,  the  foreigners  making  the  goods  themselves  and  putting  a  tariff  on 
to  prevent  us  sending  to  them. 

FIRM  No.  6,648.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Some  years  ago  we  did  a  fair  export  trade  with  France  and  Germany,  but  the  increased  tariffs  imposed 
in  these  countries  led  to  our  trade  with  them  being  extinguished. 

GEO.  STEWART  &  Co.,  68,  MITCHELL  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   General  Woollen  and  Drapery  Merchants. 

We  formerly  shipped  goods  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  found  at  that  time  that  the  high 
tariffs  were  very  much  against  the  extension  of  our  trade,  but  for  some  years  we  have  given  up  this  trade. 

FIRM  No.  4,324.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturer. 

The  French  trade  has  decreased  very  much  every  year  since  the  cotton  treaty  expired.  The  recent 
tariffs  in  America  have  seriously  lessened  our  trade  there. 

FIRM  No.  4,307.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Especially  with  the  United  States.  We  are  informed  that  French  goods  are  bought  by  French  houses 
in  London  and  sent  to  the  Colonies  and  America  as  English  make.  This  should  be  prevented  ;  otherwise 
the  competition  does  not  affect  us. 

FIRM  No.  6,632.     Woollen  Weavers. 

Principally  in  connection  with  changes  of  tariff  in  the  United  States. 

ALDRIDQE,  SALMON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  4,  FENCHUKCH  AVENUE,  E.C.  ;    Woollen  Piece  Goods  Merchants. 

Since  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  made  known  to  our  customers  the  origin  of  goods,  our  Continental 
purchases  have  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  per  annum,  this  business  now  going  direct  to  the  foreigner. 
Entire  loss  of  export  trade  to  Madagascar,  owing  to  French  tariffs  and  regulations.  This  trade  was  con- 
siderable, and  would  be  again  if  these  obstructions  were  removed. 

FIRM  No.  6,566.    Worsted  and  Woollen  Goods,  Wool  Yarns,  Waste,  and  Top  Merchants. 

Undoubtedly  Continental-made  woollen  goods,  chiefly  of  a  low,  cheap  class,  have  taken  a  strong 
position  in  the  Indian  markets,  and  have  supplanted  some  of  the  better  class  woollen  goods  which  were 
supplied  from  England.  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  to  some  extent,  Italy,  are  the  countries  whence 
the  competition  comes.  We  do  not  find  the  same  competition  in  the  worsted  goods,  or  in  the  finer  woollens 
of  Yorkshire  production,  in  either  India  or  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  in  the  ftimsily-made  class 
of  woollens,  such  as  fancy  flannels  and  kindred  cloths,  that  the  Continental  makers  interfere  with  English- 
made  goods,  especially  in  India.  Continental  all-wool  single-warp  fine  light  cloths  of  the  "  French  merino  " 
type  (which  have,  however,  never  been  successfully  made  in  England)  continue  to  hold  their  position  in 
all  markets  where  such  goods  are  taken,  undoubtedly  to  the  prejudice  of  similar  goods  of  British  manufacture. 

The  imposition  of  heavy  duties  by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  has  killed  a  small  business  we 
formerly  had  there.  The  protection  afforded  to  woollen  manufacturers  by  the  import  duty  levied  in  Japan 
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has  enabled  some  largo  mills  to  bo  built  in  that  country,  which,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,   produced  a  2046 

considerable  quantity  of  eoods,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from  England.  The  total 
export  of  woollens  and  worsted  goods  to  Japan,  however,  tends  to  increase  ;  such  fabrics  arc  being  more 
generally  worn  in  that  country  now  than  formerly.  The  duties  levied  in  the  markets  of  the  Far  East,  where 
our  trade  is  chiefly  done,  have  hitherto  been  moderate,  and  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  our  business. 

WILLIAM  BROWN  &  SONS,  WJLDERDANK  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 
Suffered  very  materially,  especially  with  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  6,603.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 
Diminished  trade. 

FIRM  No.  6,457.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  to  America,  France  and  Germany  is  now  nil,  and  our  success  being  so  small,  we  have 
given  up  trying  to  do  business  with  either  country.  This  is  the  experience  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the 
Bradford  market.  OAAT 

We  are  all  competing  for  our  home  and  colonial  trade,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  competition  ZU47 

in  the  same  markets  is  more  and  more  keenly  felt.  Cape  Town  is  now  doing  business  direct  between  draper 
and  German  manufacturer,  and  all  leading  Continental  manufacturers  are  represented  in  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

FIRM  No.  6,643.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers 

Nearly  all  foreign  markets  are  closed  to  us :  United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium  in  part, 
and  Holland  in  part,  and  Russia. 

ROBERT   L.    DAVIS    &   SONS,    STONEHOUSE  MILLS,   STONEHOUSE,    GLOUCESTER  :    Woollen   and   Worsted 
Manufacturers. 

During  1890  to  1894  we  did  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  our  trade  with  America,  with  a  40  per  cent,  duty  ; 
now  with  a  101  per  cent,  duty  nothing  ;  and  we  may  state  that  we  find  our  foreign  trade  more  difficult 
with  the  increased  duties  imposed. 

We  have  to  pay  £9  a  year  for  a  license  to  allow  our  representative  to  travel  in  Denmark. 

W.  H.  WEBB  &  Co.,  33,  AIBE  STREET,  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers.  2048 

The  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  United  States  of  America. — Previous  to  these  Acts  being  passed 

we  did  one-third  of  our  trade  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;   cannot  now  do  anything  there.      French, 

German  and  Dutch  goods  are  now  very  largely  imported  here. 

We  find  that  the  preference  given  us  by  Canada  has  largely  increased  our  trade  with  that  Colony. 

ALEX.    PATON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  HAWICK  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers. 
We  have  suffered  in  the  export  trade  with  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  WHITWORTH,  LTD.,  LUDDENDEN  FOOT,  YORKSHIRE  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

We  formerly  did  a  large  and  profitable  trade  with  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  it  has 
been  completely  stopped  by  tariffs. 

Belgium  and  Germany  compete  (in  our  Colonies)  to  a  limited  extent. 

FIRM  No.  10,269.     Exporters  of  all  classes  of  Woollen  Goods. 

We  buy  50  per  cent,  more  goods  from  Germany  and  Belgium  than  English  goods  than  wo  did  ten 

years  ago.     It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  cheapness  as  the  adaptability  of  the  German  and  Belgian  manu-  2049 

facturers  to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  markets  where  they  ship  goods.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
follow  the  taste  of  the  Turkish  market,  and  they  make  exactly  what  is  wanted,  whether  in  design  or  texture. 
Then  there  is  another  important  matter  they  have  due  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  markets,  and  they  give 
trade  facilities,  as  regards  long  terms,  and  by  selling  any  quantity  per  shade  or  design  at  the  same  price  as 
for  large  quantities.  The  latter  is  an  important  factor  for  that  market.  In  addition  to  this,  now  and  then 
they  have  an  excess  of  production,  which  they  dump  on  the  Turkish  market  at  extraordinarily  low  prices. 
Another  important  reason  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  more  pushing,  and  can  advertise  his  goods 
much  better  than  the  English  manufacturer,  by  using  agents  on  the  spot,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  also  the  ways  of  dealing. 

FIRM  No.  10,314.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Merchants. 

Germany  produces  ladies'  mantlings  better  than  we  in  England  can.  This  is  because  the  colours 
are  better,  and  they  bring  out  more  novelties.  They  are  not,  however,  as  durable  as  English-made  mantle 
cloths,  but  they  answer  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  because  the  cloths  last  as  long  as  the  fashion. 

It  gets  more  difficult  every  year  to  do  business  with  the  main  European  countries.  For  example,  20 
years  ago  75  per  cent,  of  our  trade  was  with  France,  but  the  raising  of  the  tariffs  has  shut  us  completely  out, 
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and  to-day  our  turnover  ii  not  20  per  cent,  of  what  it  was.  We  have  also  every  year  more  difficulty  with 
Germany,  Austria.  Switzerland,  owing  to  the  tariffs,  and  owing  to  Germany  and  Austria  producing  more 
goods  than  they  did  formerly.  Were  the  tariffs  removed,  we  could  beat  thorn  in  the  majority  of  goods  ; 
for  example,  worsteds,  woollens  and  fancies,  but  in  ladies'  mantle  cloths  they,  in  most  cases,  beat  England, 
and  send  to  this  country  enormous  quantities  every  year.  We  did  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States. 
but  the  McKinley  tariff  has  killed  it.  and  to-day  we'  do  nothing. 

The  tariffs  imposed  by  the  various  foreign  countries  naturally  protect  their  home  manufacturers, 
and  enable  them  to  compete  more  effectually  with  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Every  few  years 
the  tariffs  are  raised,  as  their  manufacturers  get  more  numerous  and  stronger,  and  if  the  present  system  is 
continued,  in  time,  the  tariffs  will  be  such  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  goods  to  enter  their  countries  at 
all.  The  moment  the  foreigners  arc  strong  enough  and  able  to  produce  the  requirements  of  their  own 
respective  countries,  this  country  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete,  the  duty  will  be  prohibitive. 

NEWSOME  WEST  Co.,  LTD.,  DEWSBURY  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Tweeds,  Golf  Capings  and  Slipper 

Cloths. 

We  are  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  heavy  "  woollen  district."  The  goods  made  here  in  this 
district,  25,  30  or  40  years  ago,  were  all  for  export ;  now  the  bulk  of  the  trade  done  is  home  trade,  the 
foreigner  making  his  own  cloth  to  a  great  extent,  and  also  sending  his  samples  here.  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  above  one  new  mill  built  in  this  district  for  25  years,  excepting  to  replace  mills  burned  down.  There 
are  several  not  running,  and  others  are  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  woollen  manufacturing.  During 
the  last  25  years  a  number  of  mills  have  changed  hands  owing  to  failures  and  manufacturers  going  out  of 
business,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  mills  have  not  sold  for  above  7s.  6d.  in  the  £1. 

FIRM  No.  6,564.    Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Vesting  Cloths. 

France. — Twenty  years  ago  we  did  £20,000  a  year  into  France  ;  this  has  dwindled  down  to  £1,000, 
and  is  now  comprised  largely  of  specialities  which  we  can  produce  better  as  yet  in  this  country.  France  is 
now  manufacturing  goods  we  used  to  send  her  in  the  years  1880  to  1890.  United  States. — Large  trade  done 
formerly  to  this  country ;  complete  blank  now.  Germany. — We  still  do  about  30  per  cent,  of  our  former 
trade  into  Germany,  but  the  sales  are  not  progressive.  Italy. — We  do  not  consider  it  has  been  so  much  a 
question  of  the  tariff  for  this  country,  as  their  own  progress  in  manufacturing.  Germany  has  made  large 
inroads  on  the  trade  we  used  to  do  with  South  America ;  owing  to  this  competition  our  trade  to  that  country 
has  dropped  by  30  per  cent. 

Very  much  the  same  in  the  Colonies  as  in  our  home  market,  except  in  Canada,  where  they  have  given 
us  a  preference  ;  we  have  benefited  decidedly  from  this. 

BEAUMONT  &  SMITH,  LEEDS  ;  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloths — Vicunas,  Serges  and  Fancy 
Suitings. 

The  increase  of  the  American  tariff  has  undoubtedly  lessened  the  output  of  goods  to  that  country- 
The  same  remark  applies  to  France  and  to  Germany,  where  the  import  duties  in  the  class  of  goods  we  make 
are  also  very  high.  The  little  trade  we  have  done  with  these  countries  has  been  through  woollen  shippers, 
whose  operations  have  been  much  curtailed  during  the  last  few  years  for  these  reasons. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  textile  manufacturers  of  these  countries  have  to  a  large 
extent  displaced  our  manufacturers  in  the  markets  of  their  own  countries.  Three  causes  have  contributed 
to  these  results  : — • 

(1)  High  protective  duties,  which  have  enabled  the  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  to  secure 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  trade  of  their  own  markets — all  goods  competing  with  their  productions  being  handi- 
capped by  import  duties  "  increasing  the  cost  of  imported  goods  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent."  (2)  The 
Canadian  and  American  manufacturers  (though  far  behind  the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  production  of 
"  novelties  "  and  higher  grade  cloths)  are  rapidly  approaching  them  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lower  grades. 
(3)  They  have  imported  many  experienced  English  designers  and  foremen,  at  large  salaries,  and  possess  some 
first-class  technical  schools  for  the  teaching  of  wool  spinning,  dyeing,  and  other  branches  of  cloth  manufacture. 

FIRM  No.   5,693.     Manufacturers  of  Low-class  Woollens,   Serges,  Imitation  Sealskins,  &c. 

America. — During  the  Wilson  Bill  we  could  export  unlimited  quantities  of  goods  to  the  United  States 
which  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  return  of  Mr.  McKinley. 

We  find  that  Continental  firms  can  buy  English  goods  and  ship  them  to  some  of  our  markets,  especially 
India  and  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  most  of  the  Eastern  markets.  We  also  find  Continental  goods  being 
sold  in  Canada  and  shipped  by  English  shipping  merchants.  Since  the  preferential  tariff  we  have  doubled 
our  trade  to  this  market,  and  it  will  further  increase. 

FIRM  No.  4,213.     Woollen  Manufacturer — Cheviot  Coatings  and  Flannel  Suitings. 

Since  1882  our  exports  to  the  United  States  have  gone  steadily  down  ;  in  1902  they  were  not  a  fourth 
part  of  what  they  were  in  1882.  To  Germany  our  exports  have  gone  down  nearly  25  per  cent,  since  1882. 
To  France  our  exports  have  gone  down  very  largely,  but  not  altogether  due  to  tariffs.  At  the  same  time 
tariffs  have  had  a  very  serious  influence. 

In  Australasia  and  the  Cape,  Germany  is  a  keen  competitor. 

We  think  deduction  can  only  be  drawn  safely  from  the  experience  of  the  woollen  industry  as  a  whole, 
as  disclosed  in  the  blue  books  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  and  not  from  the  experience  of  individual  firms.  A  very 
serious  factor  during  the  past  20  years  has  been  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  exports  of  woollen  cloths,  upon 
which  the  maximum  of  labour  is  expended,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  exports  of  tops  and  noils  upon  which 
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the  minimum  of  labour  is  employed.     Owing  to  this  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  woollens  does  not  appear  2054 

so  serious  to  the  non-expert  as  it  really  is.     In  our  view  tops  and  noils,  also  waste,  are  practically  raw  matt-rial. 

J.  SLIMCW  &  Co.,  KELVINSIDE  FACTORY,  KIRKINTILLOCK  ;     Cloth   Weavers. 

The  successive  additions  made  to  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  going  into  the  United  States  have 
adversely  affected  our  trade  with  that  country  in  both  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ;  ana  one  very  important 
branch  of  our  trade  (the  manufacture  of  tennis  goods)  was  swept  out  of  existence  entirely  by  the  McKinley 
tariff. 

FIRM  No.  3,449.     Spinners  of  Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarns  and  Manufacturers  of  the  finer  grades  in  Worsted 
and  Woollen  Cloth  for  men's  wear. 

Our  business  has  been  declining  for  the  last  five  years,  and  in  spite  of  everything  we  do  we  are  unable 
to  stop  this  serious  leakage.  A  difference  in  the  amount  of  turnover  can  be  caused  in  businesses  such  as  ours 
by  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  shrinkage  which  has  taken  place 
with  us.  There  is  one,  and  only  one  reason  for  the  shrinkage  in  our  business,  and  that  is,  the  closing  of  the 
American  market  against  us,  where  about  25  per  cent,  of  our  goods  formerly  went,  and  now  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Had  the  threatened  increase  in  the  German  duties  come  into  force,  it  would  have  affected  our  business 
to  the  extent  of  a  further  15  to  25  per  cent.,  for  America,  Germany  and  France  take  between  them  from  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  goods  we  manufacture.  You  will  therefore  understand  how  great  our  anxiety  is. 

The  following  figures  will  explain  the  enormous  difference  which  the  Dingley  tariff  has  made  to  the 
shipments  of  goods  from  Huddersfield  to  the  United  States  of  America  :  — 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EXPORT  TO  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
1892-97,  £649,848  7s.  6d. 
1898-1903,  £283,384  16s. 
A  net  loss  of  £366,463  11s.  6d.,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  bottom  yet. 

Our  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  mills  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
who  were  formerly  engaged  in  making  men's  goods  for  the  American  trade.  We  have  not  the  exact  figures 
but  we  believe  the  exports  to  America  from  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  are  now,  in  round  figures,  about 
£5,000,000  per  annum  less  of  manufactured  cloth  than  formerly.  This  means  that  the  employment  of  20,000 
to  30,000  factory  operatives  was  suddenly  cut  off  when  the  last  American  tariff  came  into  force. 

FIRM  No.  5,227.     Woollen  Manufacturers  —  Irish  Cheviot  Tweeds,  Homespuns  and  Friezes. 

We  are  not  doing  any  Continental  or  Colonial  trade  ;    the  United  States  is  the  only  country  we  can 
speak  of,  and  certainly  the  enormous  hostile  tariff,  viz.,  110  per  cent.,  prevents  us  doing  a  larger  business. 
We  do  no  Colonial  trade. 

FIRM  No.  2,497.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings  Manufacturers. 
If  no  foreign  competition  could  doubtless  do  more  trade. 

PEEL  BROS.  &  Co.,  GLOBE  MILLS,  BRADFORD;   Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings  and  Dress  Goods. 

There  was  a  large  export  of  coatings  to  Italy,  but  the  tariff  stopped  it.  Up  to  1897  a  large  part  of  our 
production  went  to  the  United  States,  but  now  we  send  nothing  except  small  repents  of  high  class  specialities.  . 

Our  business  as  now  constituted  is  less  than  half  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.     About  three  years 
ago  we  closed  one  of  our  works  and  disposed  of  the  plant  and  freehold  because  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on 
that  branch  without  loss  in  face  of  the  competition  by  foreigners  in  our  country,  and  partly  because  of  the       » 
markets  abroad  being  closed  against  us  by  unreasonable  tariffs. 

Under  the  Wilson  tariff,  which  was  50  per  cent,  ad  vol.,  we  could  compete  with  domestic  manufacturers.  2057 

Now  in  addition  to  the  50  per  cent,  ad  vol.,  there  is  a  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  Ib.  —  for  example,  a  16  oz. 
cross-bred  coating  sold  here  at  20£d.  per  yard  cost  when  landed  in  United  States  52Jd.  (see  below). 

Cloth  sold  here      ..............     20|d.  per  yard. 

United  States  duty  50  per  cent.,  ad  val  .......     lOJd.  „       „ 

Extra  44  cents  per  Ib.  .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .     22d.     ,,       „ 

Cost  landed  in  the  United  States       ........     52Jd.  =  157  per  cent.  duty. 

The  United  States  manufacturer  may  have  improved  so  much  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  should 
now  be  able  to  compete  with  the  old  50  per  cent,  ad  val. 

There  is  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  but  we  cannot  give  particulars,  as  customers  do  not  divulge 
their  business  transactions. 

Speaking  generally,  if  tariffs  against  us  ranged  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  —  (the  latter  being  the  maximum 
and  exceptional)  —  work  would  be  found  to  keep  all  textile  machinery  in  the  worsted  district  employed,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  industry  would  be  restored. 
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FIRM  No.  19,584.     Srotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

No  industn,  iii  lliis  country  can  maintain  a  successful  fight  against  a  tariff  of  over  100  percent.  (I  nitrd 
States).  Had  the  German  tarilf  been  raised  as  it  was  proposed,  it  would  have  dealt  a  very  serious  blow  at 
our  trade  with  that  country.  The  American  and  Russian  tariffs  are  designed  to  stop  importations  entirely 
if  possible.  All  other  European  tariffs  are  almost  serious  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  export  branch 
of  our  business,  and  while  at  present  not  prohibitive,  would  virtually  become  so  if  the  tendency  to  exclude 
our  goods  is  not  checked.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  maintain  our  trade  in  the  United  States,  but  of  late 
years  the  American  manufacturers  have  so  improved  (heir  own  productions  that  we  consider  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  to  abandon  our  efforts.  The  American  copy  our  designs  and  materials, 
and  are  successful  in  this  by  importing  designers  and  foremen  from  woollen  districts  of  Great  Britain. 


THOS.    WUITELEY    &    Co.,    ECCLKSHILL,    BRADFORD  ;     Worsted   and   Stuff   Manufacturers— Dress   goods, 
Coatings,  &c. 

By  the  tariffs  of  Germany,  France,  and  America  in  particular,  but  occasionally  Belgium  and  Italy. 
French  and  German  textiles  have  been  imported  very  largely  indeed,  and  mostly  in  goods  we  used  to  make. 
They  have  also  competed  in  America  (North  and  South),  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  &c.  If  they  would 
open  their  markets  to  us,  we  would  not  complain,  as  we  make  a  lot  of  stuff  they  could  buy  but  for  the  duties 
they  have  levied. 

WAYMAN,  SONS  &  Co.,  HALEY  HILL  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Manufacturers — Coatings. 

In  the  United  States  since  the  McKinley  Tariff  a  large  and  profitable  market  has  been  practically 
closed  to  us. 

FIRM  No.  6,639.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Greatly  owing  to  the  American  tariff  which  has  greatly  restricted  our  trade  and  reduced  the  quality 
of  tweeds  sent  to  that  country.  In  1887  we  did  £10,335  with  one  American  customer  to  whom  our  goods 
were  confined,  and  in  1903  only  £346.  Our  customer  now  requires  to  buy  cheaper  cloth  to  enable  same  to  be 
sold  in  America  after  duty  is  added. 

FIRM  No.  4,760.     Manufacturers  of  pure  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloths. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  up  till  the  McKinley  tariff  used  to  be  on  an  average  £13,000  to  £15,000 
per  annum ;  after  that  it  almost  entirely  stopped,  and  since  the  last  increase  was  put  on  (which  means  from 
100  to  1 10  per  cent,  on  our  goods,  £50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  per  lb.  weight)  our  trade  has  not 
been  more  than  £700  to  £900  per  annum.  This  small  sum  is  done  in  fancy  ladies'  costumes  in  novel  designs 
which  they  cannot  get  in  their  own  country. 

With  France  and  Germany  our  trade  used  to  be  about  £13,000  to  £15,000  with  each  of  them  up  till 
12  to  15  years  ago  ;  since  then  it  has  diminished,  till  now  it  is  only  from  £6,000  to  £8,000  per  annum  with  each 
of  these  countries.  We  know  that  cloths  and  styles,  which  we  used  to  make  for  merchants  there,  are  now 
copied  by  their  own  manufacturers,  so  that  the  trade  is  now  lost  to  us.  In  consequence  of  the  tariff  our 
trade  with  France  is  yearly  decreasing.  Their  duty  on  our  class  of  goods  has  not  been  advanced  lately,  but 
their  manufacturers  are  yearly  getting  more  able  to  imitate  our  makes  and  designs,  so  that,  with  a  duty  of 
something  like  15  per  cent,  against  us,  we  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  sell  our  goods  in  their  country. 

SIME,  WILLIAMSON  &  Co.,  TEVIOT  MILLS,  HAWICK  ;    Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  experience  has  principally  been  in  connection  with  France.  Before  the  last  increase  of  tariff  we 
did  a  fair  proportion  of  our  trade  with  France.  Since  then  it  has  rapidly  decreased,  and  is  now  almost  nil. 
Formerly  we  had  a  resident  agent  in  Paris  ;  now  it  is  useless,  as  the  possible  overturn  is  too  small. 

SIMPSON  &  FAIRBUKN,  EABLSTON,  BERWICKSHIRE  :    Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

The  United  States  trade  is  now  practically  nil,  whereas  about  seven  years  back,  even  with  a  50  per  cent, 
tariff,  it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Now,  with  a  tariff  in  the  neighbourhood  of  100  per  cent.,  it  is 
only  a  few  outstanding  novelties  that  can  be  sold.  The  loss  of  the  American  trade  is  the  most  glaring  instance 
we  can  give  of  the  damage  done  to  the  Scotch  tweed  trade  by  the  operations  of  a  high  tariff :  but  we  have 
no  doubt,  if  the  Continental  countries  were  to  lower  their  tariffs,  a  much  larger  business  would  be  done  with 
them.  At  present  Germany  is  perhaps  the  best  customer  we  have  amongst  Continental  nations. 

A  great  many  of  our  goods  contain  silk,  and  the  duty  imposed  by  France  and  Germany  on  spun  silk 
is  so  prohibitive  that  our  customers  cannot  buy  anything  containing  silk. 


R.  &  A.  SANDERSON  &  Co.,  GALA  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;    Fancy  Woollen  Cloth  or  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

It  is  now  more  difficult  to  export  woollen  goods  to  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  the  lower  rate 
of  wages  there,  the  greater  number  of  hours  of  labour,  and  the  high  import  duties.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany  and  France. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

H.  WILLIAMSON  &  Co.,  WATERLOO  MILLS,  BRAMLEY,  LEEDS  ;   Manufacturers  of  Low-priced  Fancy  Cotton  2062 

Warp  Tweeds. 

\\V  fi'i'l  it  possible  to  keep  machinery  running  only  by  taking  the  barest  possible  profit,  owing  to 
excessive  competition.  This  competition  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  foreign  trade  and  the  small  requirement*! 
of  the  home  trade,  which  uses  a  proportion  of  foreign-made  cloth.  We  only  export  through  shipping  houses 
in  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Manchester  and  London,  and  we  only  know  that  wo  do  not  sell  above  house  a  tithe 
of  what  we  did  15  or  20  years  ago,  before  French  and  German  tariffs  were  raised. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  50,  PARK  PLACE,  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  Manufacturer — Meltons,  Vicunas,  and  Twills. 

Yes,  very  greatly.  France,  Germany,  Norway,  United  States.  It  has  completely  cut  the  ground 
away.  Where  good  trade  was  done  there  is  absolutely  nothing  now  to  even  remind  one  of  what  has  been. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  gradually  ousting  Yorkshire  woollen  manufacturers  in  the 
Colonies  as  it  has  done  at  home,  and  this  grows  worse  yearly. 

LIDDELL  &  BRIERLY,  LTD.,  STANLEY  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Makers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted    Coatings, 
Serges  and  Plain  Goods  for  Suitings. 

We  have  had  35  years'  experience  of  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs  in  the  United  States  of  America,  2063 

Canada,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  and  South  America.  With  every  increase  of  tariff  our 
trade  with  these  countries  has  decreased,  and  in  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  duties  in  the  United  States  of 
America  (the  Wilson  tariff)  some  years  ago,  our  trade  with  that  country  almost  doubled  only  to  be  reduced 
to  the  previous  level  when  the  present  tariff  was  instituted.  Every  increase  of  foreign  tariffs  shuts  out  a 
proportion  of  our  goods.  Our  exports  to  the  United  States  are  about  half  what  they  were  10  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  high  tariff.  This  applies  also  to  Russia.  A  judicious  tariff  system  would,  we  are  sure,  be  very 
beneficial. 

H.  CLAY,  BLACKWOOD  SHED,  HALIFAX  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers — Worsted  Coatings. 

Especially  by  the  American  tariffs.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  Halifax  over  1,500  coating  looms  ; 
to-day  there  are  under  1,100  looms.  We  are  gradually  being  squeezed  out  of  all  the  Continental  markets 
by  the  operation  of  tariffs.  A  good  many  firms  in  Bradford,  who  formerly  travelled  the  Continent,  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  it.  A  fair  trade  is  still  done  by  London  woollen  merchants  in  cut  lengths  to 
the  Continent,  but  there  is  no  elasticity  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  becoming  confined  more  and  more  to  novelties 
and  specialities. 

W.   H.   STEPHENSON,   AIREDALE  MILLS,  SHIPLEY  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers— Worsted  Coatings  and  Dress  OOftA 

Goods. 

Worsted  coatings  we  made  for  United  States  previous  to  1895  are  now  entirely  shut  out  by  the 
high  tariff  and  are,  to  some  extent,  being  produced  in  the  States. 

FIRM  No.  5,688.     Woollen  Manufacturers. 

My  export  trade  has  suffered  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  States.  Our  trade  to  these 
countries  has  materially  diminished,  and  it  is  impossible  Ui  do  the  same  trade  to-day  as  we  did  formerly 
principally  owing  to  increased  tariffs. 

In  our  own  trade  with  the  Colonies,  the  foreign  competition  does  not  to  a  great  extent  affect  us, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  we  used  to  sell  mantle  cloths.  These  goods  are  now  made  up  in  Germany 
in  the  garment  and  sold  by  them  ready  made.  The  Canadian  preference  is  now  helping  us  in  this  respect. 

G.  ELLIS,  SAVILE  MILL.  SAVILE  TOWN.  DEWSBURY  ;   Heavy  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturer. 
The  American  tariff  has  stopped  all  our  trade  with  that  country. 

ISAAC  CARR  &  Co.,  TIVERTON  MILLS,  BATH  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Costume  Cloths.  2065 

Chiefly  with  America,  where  a  few  years  ago  we  did  a  very  large  trade,  but  when  the  first  McKinley 
tariff  raised  the  duties  from  about  45  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent,  (in  both  cases  the  duty  partly  ad  valorem 
and  partly  weight  duty)  our  trade  gradually  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  When  President 
Cleveland  came  in  he  reduced  the  tariff  to  45  per  cent.,  and  a  few  years  after  the  second  McKinley  tariff 
raised  it  to  85  per  cent.  This  fluctuation  seriously  affects  trade,  causing  first  a  glut  and  then  a  depression, 
which  tends  to  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  their  home  manufacturers. 

R.  H.  RUDD  &  Co.,  LANE  CLOSE  MILLS,  BRADFORD  ;   Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings. 

In  the  United  States  very  seriously.  My  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition,  both  in  the  home 
and  neutral  markets,  and  this  is  owing  to  a  lower  rate  of  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour — especially  in 
Italy. 

ROBERTS,    SOMERVILLE   &    Co.,    GALASHIELS  :     Retail   Woollen    Manufacturers. 

We  do  a  little  trade  through  advertising  in  Canada,  and  find  but  for  the  very  heavy  tariff  wo  could 
make  a  fair  trade  with  the  United  States, 
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SIM  &  Co.,  SELKIRK  ;   Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Have  no  doubt  it  did  some  years  ago  when  we  were  doing  some  foreign  trade. 

INVERNESS  TWEED  MILL  Co.,  LTD.,  INVERNESS  ;   Tweed  Manufacturers. 

German  customers  who  used  to  buy  Scotch  goods  freely,  now  only  take  a  few  samples,  and  in  most 
cases  we  hear  no  more  about  them.  The  probability  is  that  they  get  our  samples  for  the  sake  of  copying 
the  styles.  The  same  applies  to  America,  only  in  a  greater  degree. 

JONAS  KENYON   &  SONS,   LTD.,   DENBY   DALE,   NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;     Woollen  Manufacturers — Fancy 
Vestings,  &c. 

Our  experience  is  that  foreign  competition  does  not  affect  us  in  the  Colonies,  and  will  not  do  so  if 
our  cost  of  production  is  kept  down  at  the  lowest  point.  This  is  our  experience  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa. 

FIRM  No.  2,180.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Scotch  Tweeds,  &c. 

Owing  to  foreign  tariffs,  the  decrease  per  annum  of  our  export  trade  is  : 

To  France  and  Germany £22,000 

To  America £12,000 

Total  £34,000 

The  latter  decline  is  almost  entirely  due  to,  and  has  taken  place  since,  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into 
force. 

NORMAN  CROWTHER,  H.  CROWTHER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BROADFIELD  MILLS,  LOCKWOOD,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;     Woollen 
Manufacturers — Serges  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

United  States. — 75  per  cent  less  than  in  1890,  as  compared  with  1903. 

A  small  reduction  of  the  Australian  tariff  would  enable  us  to  do  a  considerably  better  business  with 
this  country. 

FIRM  No.   5,299.     Woollen  Manufacturers,  Tweeds,  Serges,  &c. 

I  had  four  Canadian  friends  visiting  Glasgow,  and  talked  in  a  friendly  way  of  the  past  intercourse, 
but  only  talk. 

At  last  I  instanced  one  piece  of  manufacture  quite  new  and  original.  After  our  strong  representations 
they  said,  "  Well,  we  shall  try,  each  of  us,  one  sample,  and  smuggle  them  through  in  our  hats  and  send 
you  orders  in  bulk  if  possible.'"  The  result  was,  no  orders  reached  us,  but  the  article  was  copied  in  great 
quantity  all  over  Canada. 

FIRM  No.  3,497.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers — Fine  Worsted  Coatings. 

In  Europe,  generally,  protective  duties  have  fostered  the  expansion  of  the  Continental  woollen  and 
worsted  mills  to  the  detriment  of  British  trade.  Any  article  of  manufacture  from  England  which  obtains, 
owing  to  excellence  or  novelty,  a  temporary  demand  in,  say,  Austria,  is  copied  thei"e,  and  importation  from 
England  is  stopped.  The  adVerse  duties  in  the  United  States  have  practically  killed  our  trade  with  that 
country ;  our  exports  to  New  York,  for  instance,  being  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  eight  years 
ago. 

German  competition  is  keen  in  some  classes  of  goods  in  Australasia. 

FIRM  No.  3,369.     Woollen  Dress  Cloths  Manufacturer. 

Yes.     France,  United  States,  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  other  countries. 

FIRM  No.  5,884.    Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  has  considerably  decreased  with  Germany,  France  and  America  owing  to  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  5,827.    Tweed  Manufacturers. 
Yes.     America. 

FIHM  No.  4,383.     Fancy  Suitings  Manufacturers. 

Entire  loss  of  trade  with  United  States,  Spain,  and  very  small  trade  v.'ith  the  Continental  markets. 

FIRM  No.  5,615.     Suitings  Manufacturer. 

My  trade  has  suffered  considerably  in  recent  years  with  the  United -States  of  America  in  consequence 
of  their  tariff,  which  enables  them  to  manufacture  certain  classes  of  goods. 
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R.  HOUSTON  &  SONS,  ROOKBANK  MILLS.  GRKF.NOCK  ;    Twcod  Manufacturers.  2070 

We  some  years  ago  did  a  fair  trade  in  United  States  ;  have  not  done  anything  since  the  tariff  wan 
put  on  a  few  years  ago. 

KEMP  &  HEWITT,  LTD.,  TROWBRIDGE,  WILTS  ;  Covert  Coatings,  Meltons,  Boxcloths,  and  Beaver  Overcoatings 
Manufacturers. 

With  America,  owing  to  the  excessive  tariff  (about  100  per  cent,  on  our  goods). 

GREENWOOD  &  WALSH,  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Fancy  Cloths,  &c. 

The  McKinley  tariff  shuts  us  out  completely  from  the  United  States  market.  When  the  Wilson 
tariff  was  in  Deration  a  good  trade  could  he  done  ;  to-day  we  never  attempt  to  do  any  business  there— it 
is  simply  hopeless.  France  imposes  a  duty  of  4d.  per  yard  on  low-quality  meltons,  weighing  13  ozs.  for  the 
yard,  value  about  Is.  Thousands  of  pieces  used  to  be  shipped  from  Leeds  under  the  ad  valorem  system 
but  when  the  specific  duty  was  established  it  stopped  this  trade.  Holland  is  the  only  country  wo  can  do 
Inisiness  with  at  present,  as  the  duty  is  reasonable — 5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

ADAM  L.  COCHKANK  &  BROS.,  LTD.,  NETHERDALB,  GALASHIELS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Scotch  Tweed  2071 

Costume  Cloths  and  Yarn  Spinners. 

In  1888  we  did  a  direct  trade  through  American  shippers  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  and  last  year 
we  scarcely  did  £500  through  the  same  sources.  We  also  did  a  large  trade  through  houses  who  ship  all  over 
the  world,  but  we  cannot  identify  from  our  books  the  goods  these  houses  sent  to  the  United  States,  though 
probably  their  exports  to  America  will  have  fallen  off  in  the  same  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  as  above.  Our 
German  and  French  trade  has  also  fallen  off  enormously  ;  if  wanted,  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  figures.  And 
this  is  due  to  the  tariffs  built  up  against  us. 

HIBBERT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD)  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers — Worsted  Coatings  and  Serges. 

Various  markets  have  been  lost  to  us  for  worsted  coatings  and  serges,  but  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
domestic  productions  of  foreign  countries.  We  formerly  did  a  large  trade  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  but 
under  the  new  tariff  the  goods  are  almost  entirely  manufactured  there.  Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  Germany.  We  formerly  shipped  a  quantity  of  worsteds  to  Spain,  but  the  great  increase  in  the  tariff  a 
few  years  ago  stopped  the  trade  entirely,  and  Spanish  goods  are  now  used.  In  France  trade  is  very  difficult 
for  the  same  reason.  In  neutral  markets,  such  as  Holland,  Turkey,  China,  &c.,  where  the  tariffs  are  low, 
we  show  increases. 
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JOSEPH  SMITH  &  Co.,  NORTH  DEAN  MILLS,  GREETLAND,  NEAR  HALIFAX  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers. 

Formerly  we  exported  to  Greece  fair  quantities  of  all  wool  serges,  but  since  the  prohibitive  tariffs 
have  been  put  on  these  goods  by  Greece,  our  exports  of  this  article  there  are  now  almost  nil. 

FIRM  No.  10,587.     Woollen  Merchants— Scotch  Tweeds,  Serges,  &c. 

South  America. — Reports  from  our  customer  there  were  to  the  effect  that  the  market  was  glutted 
with  German  woollen  goods,  and  for  years  we  have  done  nothing  in  the  Argentine. 

ATHLONE  WOOLLEN  MILLS  Co..  LTD.,  ATHLONE,  IRELAND  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers— Irish  Tweeds  and 
Overcoatings. 

Our  experience  is  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  try  to  sell  in  the  United  States  under  present 
conditions,  except  as  regards  specialities,  which  we  know  our  wholesale  customers  sell  to  the  tailoring  trade 
in  the  States  yet. 

FIRM  No.  4,840.     Woollen  Manufacturer — Worsted  Coatings  and  Fancy  Suitings.  OATO 

America  in  particular,  the  last  tariff  having  gradually  destroyed  the  Hudderstield  worsted  and  woollen 
trade,  so  far  as  its  trade  with  America  is  concerned.  The  tariff  varies  upon  woollen  goods  according  to 
weight — 100  to  120  per  cent.  The  trade  with  France  during  the  last  15  years  in  our  experience  is  gradually 
declining  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  having  been  raised  from  time  to  time.  Had  the  additional  threatened 
tariff  recently  been  imposed  by  Germany,  it  would  have  very  seriously  affected  our  firm  and  the 
Huddersfield  district  generally. 

FIRM  No.  10,606.     Woollen  Merchants— Tweeds  and  Worsted  Coatings 

The  Argentine. — Believe  owing  to  the  glutting  of  the  markets  in  cheaper  German-made  goods.  Foreign 
tariffs  are  decidedly  hurtful  to  the  merchants  of  this  country  with  our  free  imports. 

FIRM  No.  4,958.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  only  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  almost  entirely  shut  out. 

We  rarely  have  any  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  the  Colonies  ;  occasionally  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  in  Australia. 
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Ladies'  Dress 
Goods. 
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THE  CONVOY  WOOLLEN  Co.,  LTD.,  CONVOY,  Co.  DONEGAL  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers — Tweeds,  &c. 

Frequent  opportunities  of  business  with  Canada  and  the  United  States  could  not  be  availed  of  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  in  these  countries. 

No  attempt  to  secure  business  in  Canada  has  been  made  since  the  preferential  tariff  with  that  country 
was  arranged. 

P.  AND  R.  SANDERSON,  GALASHSELS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Tweeds,  Worsted  Suitings,  Vestings,  &c. 

United  States — now  nearly  nil ;  Germany — not  greatly  changed  ;  France — considerably  less  than 
formerly  ;  Italy — now  nearly  nil.  Holjand  is  now  supplying  a  cheap  grade  of  flannel  suitings  which  has 
replaced  our  trade  in  these  goods  to  a  certain  extent.  Germany  supplies  a  worsted  crossbred  cloth  for  shipping 
trade  at  a  low  price,  which  cuts  out  our  goods  of  this  class. 

MclNTYRE,  CAIBNS  &  Co.,  FORD  MILLS,  LANGHOLM,  SCOTLAND  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

In  the  United  States  the  duty  on  a  cloth  we  sell  for  overcoatings  weighing  32  ozs.  per  yard  6  to  4 
yards  wide,  and  selling  at  7s.  6d.  per  yard,  would  be  9s.  per  yard  which  is  a  duty  of  120  per  cent.,  and  is 
bound  to  be  almost  prohibitive.  The  same  cloths,  selling  on  the  Continent,  are  also  liable  to  heavy  duties. 

FIRM  No.  10,613.     Woollen  Merchants — Worsted  Coatings. 

Bulgaria's  new  tariff  coming  into  force  shortly  favours  Germany  and  Austria  at  the  expense  of  English 
goods. 

FIRM  No.   6,389.     Worsted  Spinners. 

We  suffered  most  from  United  States  tariffs,  which  in  worsted  coatings  are  now  almost  prohibitive. 
Three-fourths  of  our  trade  was  at  one  time  for  the  United  States,  and  it  was  profitable.  Now  we  send 
practically  nothing.  Our  trade  in  plain  goods  for  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  also  decreased  very  consider- 
ably owing  to  tariffs. 

We  have  much  difficulty  in  the  Colonial  markets  from  Germany  competition  mostly,  and  prices  are  cut. 
Canada  and  Australia  are  best  for  us. 

FIRM  No.  3,041.    Flannel  Manufacturers. 

We  import  all  or  nearly  all  our  yarns,  and  can  sell  to  the  foreigner  in  his  own  market.  Orders  we 
are  working  on  at  present  were  taken  by  a  German  firm  in  Calcutta  and  passed  on  to  us  through  their  Hamburg 
house.  We  buy  foreign  yarns  6d.  per  Ib.  cheaper  than  English  spun,  and  some  of  them  English 
firms  could  not  spin  to  save  their  lives.  Orders  taken  by  foreigners  such  as  Germany,  France  and  Holland 
in  India  and  other  Colonies,  come  to  us  through  houses  in  Hamburg,  Paris  and  Amsterdam. 

This  is  no  unusual  thing,  as  we  number  among  our  very  good  friends  firms  in  Germany.  Holland,  and 
France,  whose  orders  we  have  repeatedly  executed  and  shipped  to  India  and  elsewhere.  Our  views  why 
we  can  get  these  orders  are  : — 

(1)  We  use  Continental  spun  yarns,  which  we  believe  are  delivered  here  cheaper  than  they  are  delivered 
in  the  country  in  which  they  are  spun. 

(2)  On  indent  business  the  freight  from  the  Clyde  is  15s.  6d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  ft.  to  Bombay,  while 
the  freight  from  Manchester  and  Birkenhead  is  20s.  6d.  and  we  believe  it  is  between  20s.  and  25s.  from  Hamburgh  ; 
of  this  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  but  from  experience.     Continental  houses  ask  for  f.o.b  and  c.i.f.  quo- 
tations, and  in  every  case  of  goods  going  to  India  they  take  the  c.i.f.  quotation  on  account  of  the  low  freight. 

(3)  We  believe  that  the  finishing  of  flannel  goods  is  done  better  here  than  on  the  Continent. 

On  this  same  subject  the  flannel  trade  with  Japan  is  largely  done  in  this  country  through  Continental 
houses.  This  was  a  very  important  trade  up  till  end  of  1 902. 

FIRM  No.  10,618.     Woollen  Merchants — Alpacas,  Mohairs,  etc. 

France  with  her  high  tariff  has  reduced  our  trade  with  her  these  last  15  years  more  than  50  per  cent. 
France  every  year  is  making  lower  goods  like  the  Leeds,  Batley  and  Dewsbury  production,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  sell  Yorkshire  goods  there  as  formerly.  A  low  president  made  in  Batley  costing  Is.  id. 
per  yard  of  36  inches,  and  weighing  25  to  28  oz.  per  yard  costs  5d.  per  yard  duty.  A  low  melton  made  in 
Leeds  at  lOd.  per  yard  costs  4d.  per  yard  duty. 

Italy. — Low  goods  with  few  exceptions,  cannot  be  sold  on  account  of  high  duty. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — None  at  all.  To  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  alpacas  and  mohairs  can  still  be 
sold  in  diminishing  quantities:;  the  high-class  woollens  in  small  quantities.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Turkey, 
with  lower  tariffs,  will  take  the  low  class  goods  yet. 

Every  country  is  making  its  tariff  higher,  or  the  tendency  is  that  way,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult 
for  us  every  year  to  trade  with  the  foreigner.  France  is  worst  of  all,  her  tariff  is  almost  prohibitive,  and 
the  way  the  custom  officials  apply  it  to  English  woollens  is  most  vexatious,  and  we  can  only  conclude  it  is  done 
with  the  object  of  discouraging  as  much  as  possible  the  sending  of  goods  there.  We  have  not  as  much 
annoyance  with  any  other  Custom  House  officials  as  the  French,  not  even  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Turkey. 
Every  occasion  is  seized  upon  to  inflict  a  fine  for  the  most  paltry  reason  or  clerical  error. 

The  French  sell  their  cashmeres  for  ladies'  wear  in  Malta,  Canada  and  other  countries,  at  less  price  than 
they  sell  them  in  Paris. 

FIRM  No.  4,906.     Manufacturers  of  Dress  Goods. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce  we  did  a  large  business  in  goods  called  pachas, 
that  were  used  for  the  dress  of  the  French  peasants.  When  the  new  duties  were  imposed  this  trade  was  killed, 
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and  we  have  never  regained  it  since.     Messrs.  Rutland,  of  Bingley,  removed  some  of  their  looms  to  France  2078 

in  order  to  get  over  the  tariff  difficulty.     We  had  many  years  ago  good  orders  from  Spain,  but  heavy  duties 

have  stopped  it.     I  know  one  Glasgow  merchant  who  buys  his  goods  in  Barcelona  (Spanish  made)  to  ship  to 

the  Spanish  possessions,  as  it  is  impossible  to  send  English-made  goods  on   account   of  the   heavy  tariff. 

America  has  prevented  almost  all  heavy  goods  from  entering,  such  as  worsted  coatings,  serges,  tweeds,  meltons, 

&c.,  and  we  have  to  work  on  light  cloths  (under  4  oz.  to  the  square  yard)  and  low  qualities  to  come  in  at  very 

cheap  rates.    Russia  —  We  never  see  a  dress  goods  order  from  that  market  now  ;  they  have  piled  their  duties 

sky  high. 

Australia.  —  We  are  of  opinion  that  English  merchants  that  formerly  bought  all  or  nearly  all  the  goods 
they  exported  from  Bradford  manufacturers,  are  now  sending  all  French  goods,  and  we  think  they  are 
sending  them  as  "  British." 

FIRM  No.  5,698.     Woollen  Manufacturers  —  Dress  Fabrics. 

Trade  with  Germany  and  France  is  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  former  years  owing  to  increase  of  tariff. 
Trade  with  the  United  States  is  absolutely  killed  owing  to  McKinley  tariff. 

We  find  that  dumping  goes  on  in  the  Colonies  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  home-market. 
notably  Canada.  By  dumping,  we  mean  goods  sold  under  cost  of  production.  OA7Q 

FIRM  No.  4,466.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Dress  Goods. 

We  are  entirely  prohibited  from  entering  any  Continental  and  American  markets  through  their 
exorbitant  tariffs.  It  is  only  specialities  and  work  they  cannot  do  where  we  have  a  look  in.  and  then  that 
leaves  us  later  on  when  they  begin  to  imitate  us. 

The  export  trade  to  the  Continent  and  America  has  suffered  this  last  rive  to  ten  years  back.  Had  we 
not  our  Indian  possessions  and  Colonial  markets,  and  the  free  and  open  market  of  China,  &c.,  we  should  be 
in  a  pitiable  state.  Why  allow  the  Continent  (France,  Germany,  &c.)  and  America  to  go  into  our  Colonial 
markets  on  the  same  terms  as  ourselves.  Would  they  allow  us  in  their  Colonial  possessions  ?  No.  By  all 
means  keep  our  own  Colonies  to  ourselves.  Insist  on  them  giving  us  the  preference  —  (we  have  to  assist  and 
support  them,  up-keep  and  defend  them).  Foreigners  know,  and  they  send  goods  over  here  and  ship  them 
again  as  British  goods.  This  wants  putting  a  stop  to. 

Foreigners  have  made  rapid  inroads  in  all  our  markets,  especially  so  of  late  years,  we  being  foolish 
enough  to  let  them  and  free  from  all  tolls.  They  supply  the  Indian  market  with  a  deal  of  "  fancies,"  which 
our  English  manufacturers  produce,  and  used  to  do  in  larger  quantities  than  now.  Why  cannot  they  give 
us  preference  ? 
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FIKM  No.  4,669.     Woollen  Manufacturer  —  Dress  and  Costume  Cloth?. 

Yes.     Practically  closed. 

Are  just  opening  up  with  Canada,  entirely  owing  to  the  rebate  of  33J  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  5,128.     Woollen  Manufacturers  —  Mantles  and  Costumes. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  by  reason  of  tariffs,  more  especially  the  McKinley 
tariff.  Before  this  tariff  came  into  force,  some  of  our  customers'  accounts  ran  up  into  several  thousands  of 
pounds  per  annum.  When  the  tariff  went  on  it  completely  shut  us  out,  and  now  we  do  not  make  a  single 
piece  for  that  firm. 

Our  trade  with  the  Colonies  is  done  entirely  through  middlemen. 

FIRM  No.  6,616.     Woollen  Merchants—  Dress  Goods,  Flannels,  Blankets,  &c. 

We  used  to  do  a  small  home  trade  with  France,  which  has  been  killed  by  tariffs.     It  was  not  an  2081 

important  matter. 

We  tind  that  the  Colonies  will  buy  foreign-made  dress  goods  from  us  quite  as  well  as  from  foreigE 
merchants.  Their  demand  for  foreign  dress  goods  is  mostly  for  voUes,  nuns'  veilings,  French  cashmeres. 
and  silk  cropolines,  which  are  not  made  and  cannot  be  dyed  in  England  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  initiative  of  the  manufacturers  and  dyers.  We  have^  therefore,  no  option  but  to  buy  these  goods  in 
foreign  markets.  We  sell  both  English  and  French  dress  serges,  but  in  linings,  mohair  goods,  and  other 
local  specialities  we  do  not  find  foreign  competition. 

In  low  cotton  blankets  and  low  printed  flannelettes  for  the  South  African  market  especially, 
a  large  quantity  is  made  abroad,  and  we  have  recently  experienced  foreign  competition  in  merchanting 
from  abroad  also  in  these  goods. 

WM.   Mruc:  vriiOYD   \-   Co.,  MOORFIKI.D  .MILKS.     Y  J:\DON,  NEAR  LFKRS  :    Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Drese 

T  weeds,  .Mantle  and  .Jacket  Cloths. 


Our  expuH   trade,  which  was  a  very  large  one  to  the  United   States.   Kianee  and  Germany,  lias    I.eep 
entirely  stopped  by  the  high  tariffs  put  on  by  these  countries.     Tins  was  two-thirds  of  our  production. 


2082      foreign  WILLIAM  LUPTON  &  Co.,  WHITEHALL  MILLS,  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Neutral  and  Large  amounts  of  ladies'  goods  and  some  Army  cloths  come  from  Franco  to  customers  whom  we  should 

Protected  Markets,    otherwise  supply. 


Ladles'  Dress 
Goods 

— continued. 


M.  BOTTOMLEY  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  ;    Dress  Goods,  Blankets  and  Rugs  Merchants. 
We  are  selling  fewer  French  goods  than  five  years  ago. 


FIRM  No.  4,660.     Woollen  Manufacturer. 

Ours  being  a  small  place,  we  have  not  suffered  any  loss  through  the  competition  of  German  manu- 
facturers, who  make  ladies'  dress  goods.  We  have  been  kept  working  at  full  pressure  all  through,  and 
have  not  felt  the  pinch  of  foreign  competition,  but  we  know  from  the  reports  of  our  travellers  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  German-made  dress  goods  are  put  upon  the  markets  of  this  country  at  smaller  prices  than 
we  could  afford  to  accept. 
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FIRM  No.  6,631.     Cloth  Mantle  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  to  the  extent  of  £15,000  per  annum,  owing  to  advanced  tariffs  in 
America  and  France. 


FIRM  No.  2,361.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Cotton  Warps  and  Woollen  Wefts. 

Linings,  &e.  Jn  every  country  where  there  is  a  tariff  in  operation.     France — I  used  to  do  a  big  trade  here  ;    in 

fact,  all  the  West  Riding  did  an  enormous  trade  ,  which  is  now  dead  absolutely,  and  has  been  for  a  few  years. 
Belgium  and  Germany — trade  very  much  curtailed  and  almost  dead.  United  States — under  the  Wilson 
Bill  I  did  a  very  good  trade,  but  after  the  Dingley  Bill  came  into  operation  this  trade  is  dead.  Russia — 
no  trade  at  all  on  account  of  prohibitive  tariff. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  the  tariffs  were  lowered  one-half  we  could  do  a  good  trade  with  these  countries. 
If  they  let  our  goods  in  free  we  could  shut  up  all  the  mills  they  have  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  position  to 
supply  them  with  the  quantity  they  required. 
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BENJAMIN  WOOD,  AIREDALE  MILLS,  SHIPLEY,  YORKS  ;    Dress  Stuff  Manufacturer. 

Yes — United  States  of  America.     By  the  increased  tariffs,  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft  linings  have 
been  almost  completely  excluded. 


FIRM  No.  3,533.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Wool  Linings  and  Plain  Goods 
We  give  our  figures  since  1873  :  — 

Exports  to  America— 1873,  £16,912  ;   1883,  £2,459  ;   1893,  £294  ;   1903.  £1,184. 
Germany— 1873,  £8,057  :    1883,  £2,176  ;    1893,  £638  ;    1903,  £2,416. 
France— 1873,  £8,114;    1883,  £16,450  ;    1893,  £6,998  ;    1903,  £1,989. 
These  declines  we  coiisider  due  to  tariffs 
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FIRM  No.  6,405.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Blankets,  Flannels  and  Serges. 

Blankets,  Rugs,  Some  years  ago  we  know  that  a  quantity  of  our  goods  went  to  Italy,  whereas  none  go  now. 

&C.  ^e>  'n  f°rmer  years,  used  to  make  considerable  sales  for  Canada,  which  fell  away  ;   recently  we  have 

had  some  revival,  although  only  to  small  extent.     Domestic  goods  are  now  produced  in  that  Colony.     We 

never  did  a  regular  trade  with  any  other  of  our  Colonies. 

FTRM  No.  2,804.     Blanket  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

We  suffer  from  the  protective  tariffs  of  the  Australasian  and  North  American  Colonies,  and  are  shut 
out  of  the  United  States  by  a  tariff. 

The  competition  id  with  Colonial  markets. 


We  used  to  do  a  large  business  with  Franco,  Germany,  Austria.  Italy,  ana  at  one  time  the  Ui 
Siat'-s.      Flu-  United  States  market  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  closed  against  our  manufactures,  ej 


FIRM  No.  5,588.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Rugs,  Plaids,  Costume  Cloths,  &c. 

United 

,  except 

Bpepialraefl  in  very  short  lengths,  which  are  supplied  by  merchants  who  are  our  customers.  Austria  and 
Italy  may  also  be  said  to  be  closed.  To  France  and  Germany  we  have  still  sonic  track,  but  a  great  deal  less 
in  volume  than  it  used  to  I.e.  \Ve  at  one  time  em j, Joyed  two  travellers  J<i  visit  these  Continental  markets 
t  \\iee  every  year.  They  did  a  very  good  remunerative  trade,  but  just  us  tariffs  wei-e  advanced  it  became 
Singly  dlfikrah  1<>  make  sales  until  we  were  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  sending  representatives  to  the 
Continent,  because  the  amount  of  business  they  could  do  so  fell  away  that  it  did  not  pay  expenses. 


Replies    to  Forms. 

The  undcrnoted  figures  show  the  value  of  goods  sold  by  us  during  each  of  the  years  in  France,  Germany,  2086 

Austria,  and  Italy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  went  on  with  varying  fluctuations  from  1881  to  1891. 
Then  it  dropped  off  seriously  until  1895  ;  the  amount  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  it  was  no  longer  advisable 
to  continue  our  Continental  representatives. 

EXPOKTS  TO  CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES. 


Year.  £ 

1881  ..  ..  18,404 

1882  ..  ..  20,577 

1883  ..  ..  17,972 

1884  ..  ..  17.615 

1885  ..  ..  21,739 

1886  ..  ..  14,871 

1887  ..  ..  17,073 

1888  ..  ..  12,933 


Year.  £ 

1889  ..  ..  13,243 

1890  ..  ..  18,593 

1891  ..  ..  13,802 

1892  ..  ..  7,917 

1893  . .  . .  2,645 

1894  ..  ..  1,672 

1895  ..  ..  1,206 


In  Australia  there  are  a  few  factories  following  upon  our  lines,  but  not  with  great  success.     The 

conditions  of  labour  there,  the  manufacturers  say,  do  not  tend  towards  perfect  manufacture.     The  young  nr\on 

people  will  not  stand  an  apprenticeship,  and  they  are  so  shifty  that  they  never  stay  long  enough  at  one  parti-  2087 

eular  class  of  work  to  learn  it  thoroughly,  and  hence  imperfect  or  faulty  goods  are  often  produced,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  woollens  cannot  be  said  to  flourish.  In  New  Zealand  those  of  the  mills  which  have  been 
started  by  Scotchmen  and  are  still  run  by  Scotchmen  make  very  good  articles,  and  they  do  an  excellent 
trade  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Australia,  but  these  markets  require  a  larger  variety  of  goods  than  can  be 
made  by  a  few  manufacturers,  and  the  whole  trade  is  not  of  such  dimensions  as  to  warrant  other  factories 
being  started,  so  that  there  is  still  both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  a  considerable  market  for  British- 
made  woollen  goods,  and  perhaps  even  a  larger  market  for  ready-made  clothing  made  from  home  produce 
woollen  goods  and  made  up  in  home  clothing  factories. 

FIRM  No.  5,613.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Tweeds,  Travelling  Rugs,  Dressing  Gown  Cloths,   &c. 

Up  to  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff  nine-tenths  of  our  trade  was  with  America,  the  duty  (ad 
valorem  and  weight)  being  about  70  per  cent,  in  price  ;  after  the  passing  of  that  tariff  the  duties  were 
increased  to  120  per  cent.,  which  shut  the  door  in  our  face.  We  have  occasionally  sold  some  trifling  amounts 
since,  but  simply  to  supply  novelties  for  their  home  manufactures.  In  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Franco 
and  the  Colonies  the  average  duties  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  make  our  goods  prohibitive  except  for  novelties 
and  ideas.  In  South  America  the  duty  is  100  per  cent,  in  the  high  class  goods  we  sold  there,  and  the  market 
is  not  profitable  to  cater  for.  2088 

Our  Australian  Colonies  are  now  competing  against  us  with  rugs  in  London  market,  and  at  prices 
under  what  we  can  do  a  legitimate  trade  at.  In  recent  years  our  trade  has  fallen  off  there,  as  we  cannot  make 
headway  against  35  per  cent.  duty.  We  have  still  a  limited  trade  in  better  class  goods  that  might  be  said 
to  be  luxuries,  but  in  the  cheap  goods  for  the  million  we  cannot  compete  with  the  German  rubbish  that 
floods  these  markets.  The  Colonists  seem  to  prefer  to  buy  two  suits  of  clothes  costing,  say,  50s.  each,  and 
possibly  wearing  less  than  six  months,  to  spending,  say,  70s.  on  one  made  from  Scotch  tweed  that  would 
last  a  year. 

JAMES  FENTON  &  SON,  Low  MILL,  DEWSBUBY  MOOR  ;   Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Reduction  in  the  export  of  better  quality  goods  principally  ;  mostly  due  to  Colonial  tariffs  ic  support 
of  their  own  manufacture.  In  South  Africa  particularly  when  the  Continentals  push  hard. 

MILLER  &  PORTEOUS,  HOLLYBUSH,  AYRSHIRE  ;    Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  the  Colonies  would  be  greatly  increased  if  their  tariffs  were  reduced. 

FIRM  No.  2,324.     White  Blanket  Manufacturers.  2089 

First  in  America,  where,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariffs  imposed,  not  a  single  blanket  is  sent  from 
this  district,  which  at  one  time  was  fully  employed  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  every  year  in  the  manufacture 
of  blankets  for  that  country.  Both  Belgium  and  Germany  send  a  quantity  of  blankets  into  our  markets, 
whilst,  of  course,  some  of  our  own  Colonies,  such  as  Australia  and  New  /ealanct,  have  erected  mills  of  their 
own.  Our  trade  seems  to  be  a  decaying  industry  ;  during  the  past  30  years  one-half  of  the  firms  formerly 
employed  have  dropped  out  of  existence. 

FIRM  No.  2,325.     Blanket  and  Rug  Manufacturer. 

We  have  suffered  from  the  operations  of  the  tariff  on  our  goods  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Germany,  United  States,  Canada,  Australia. 

FIBM  No.  5,586.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Serges,  Blankets,  &r. 

\\V  have  no  doubt  that  our  manufactures  (blankets  more  particularly)  would  be  a  ready  sale  in  the 
Colonies  if  they  could  be  retailed  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  the  tariffs  imposed  make  them  dear  in  comparison 
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Shawls. 
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with  the  Colonial-made  article.     Saddlers'  serges  and  collar  checks,  for  making  up  into  saddlery,  are  admitted 
free  into  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  this  is  a  great  assistance  to  us  in  getting  the  trade. 

ELLIS,    MAYMAN   &   SONS,  ALBION  MILLS,  DBWSBURY,    YORKSHIRE  ;     Woollen  Manufacturers — Druggets, 
Plaids,  &c. 

Germany.  — Owing  to  their  high  tariffs  we  are  now  unable  to  export  such  goods  as  presidents,  meltons, 
beavers,  and  horse  clothing  as  formerly. 

FIRM  No.  6,309.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  export  horse  clothing  and  knee  aprons  (for  driving)  to  the  United  States,  but  their  heavy 
duty  mainly  destroyed  the  trade  years  ago. 

FIRM  No.  2814.     Manufacturers  of  Shawls,   Wraps,   and  Shoulder  Handkerchiefs. 

Rangoon,  Bombay  and  Calcutta. — We  have  lost  the  trade  in  shawls  for  the  last  three  years  on  account 
of  German  competition. 

FIRM  No.   5,791.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Shawls,  Tennis  Suitings  and  Fancy  Flannels. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  much  through  the  operations  of  tariffs,  principally  United  States 
of  America.  We  have  also  suffered  through  Roumanian  tariff,  and  probably  many  other  tariffs  that  we  are  not 
aware  of.  Some  years  ago  we  sent  a  good  many  goods  to  France,  but  none  now. 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  had  much  competition  by  foreigners  in  British  possessions,  except 
in  Rangoon,  in  which  place  we  have  no  earthly  chance,  the  Belgians  or  Germans,  or  both,  completely  cutting 
us  out. 
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JOHN  HENDERSON  AND  SONS,  SPRINGBURN  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B. 
facturers. 


Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Shawl  Manu- 


We  were  doing  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States,  when  the  McKinley  tariff 
came  on  and  the  trade  then  ceased  entirely. 

We  suffer  from  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  the  same  as  in  the  home  trade.  German  shawls 
come  over  to  our  wholesale  warehouses,  and  are  sampled  and  exported  by  them  along  with  our  shawls. 
These  remarks  apply  to  kindred  trades  that  we  wanted  to  go  into. 

Foreign  countries  have  made  very  large  inroads  both  in  home  and  shipping  trade.  They  do  not 
make  exactly  the  same  goods,  but  they  have  their  agents  who  have  the  same  entry  as  our  agents  to  all  the 
buyers  in  the  Kingdom  (for  home  and  shipping),  and  they  get  a  certain  percentage  of  orders  from  every 
buyer.  People  say,  "  Why  don't  you  make  those  goods  ?  "  Well,  we  have  too  great  a  variety  already,  and 
the  man  or  the  trade,  who  tries  to  make  everything,  will  soon  make  nothing  at  all,  besides  we  have  no 
security  for  outlays — no  one  is  laying  out  money  excepting  fo  improve  existing  machines. 

The  Germans,  &c.,  have  the  same  entry  that  we  have  to  40,000,000  consumers,  and  they  keep 
60,000,000  consumers  entirely  to  themselves,  so  that,  be  they  good  makers  or  be  they  bad  makers  (and  they 
are  good  makers),  they  get  a  certain  percentage  of  our  trade,  losing  wages  to  employees  and  causing 
employers'  profits  to  vanish  on  account  of  enhanced  oncost,  and  to  many  causing  entire  ruin  as  factories  aro 
perfectly  valueless  in  the  industry  as  well  as  to  the  individual  owner. 

We  want  every  penny  of  tariff  off  for  goods  (shawls,  woollen  yarns,  tweeds,  dress  cloths)  sent  to 
Germany,  and  the  American  tariff  for  shawls  reduced  to  the  rate  in  operation  previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff. 
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FIRM  No.  5,122.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Damasks,  &c. 

Damasks,  Originally  we  did  a  good  trade  in  wool  damasks  with  the  United  States.     Since  the  McKinley  tariff 

Tapestries,  &c.  came  into  force  we  have  not  done  a  single  yard.     Further  than  this,  we  are  told  that  manufacturers  in  the 

States  are  now  making  the  goods  themselves,  so  that  that  market  is  entirely  closed  to  us. 


FIRM  No.  4,410.     Formerly  Manufacturer  of  Damasks,  Tapestries  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

The  amount  of  my  exports  and  sales  to  exporters  (merchants)  was  in  1890  about  £80,000.  The  high 
McKinley  tariff  stopped  it,  and  caused  me  to  retire  from  business. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  very  hard  lines  that  my  once  prosperous  business  should  be  destroyed  at  one  blow 
by  a  tariff  set  up  against  us.  Tariffs  ruined  my  business  and  also  others  that  I  know  of,  the  best  men  having 
to  leave  the  country,  to  try  to  make  their  daily  bread  which  the  fiscal  laws  in  our  own  country  deny  to  them. 


FIRM  No.  2,914.     Manufacturers  of  Upholstery  Goods,  Tapestries,  Curtains,  Covers,  &c. 

At  one  time  the  writer  remembers  we  kept  half  of  our  looms  running  on  American  trade  ;  we  had  then 
three  times  the  quantity  of  looms  that  we  have  to-day.  We  can  only  export  a  portion  of  our  manufactures 
to  Germany.  From  other  countries  we  are  entirely  shut  out  on  account  of  the  tariffs. 

Oannot  export  to  Colonies  on  account  of  tariffs. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  1,915.     Manufacturers  of  Fringes  for  Upholstery  Use  ;   Carriage  Trimmings  and  Lace  for  Railway  2094 

and  Private  Carriages. 

With  respect  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  our  trade  has  nearly  all  gone. 

FIRM  No.  4,136.     Carriage  Trimmings,  Carriage  Seatings  and  Upholstery  Coverings,  Webs  for  Belts. 

During  the  last  ten  years  our  export  of  cotton  and  woollen  rugs  (ponchos),  which  used  to  be  a  very 
large  industry  with  us,  has  been  completely  stopped  owing  to  the  duties  placed  on  these  goods  in  South 
America,  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  being  put  on  them.  •  We  had  something  like  100  looms  on  these  goods,  and 
now  all  are  standing  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

We  do  no  business  with  Germany,  France,  &c.,  owing  to  the  duties  put  on  our  manufactures,  whereas 
they  can  come  and  compete  with  us  on  same  terms  as  ourselves. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  was  as  severe  as  here  ;  but  we  have  had  considerable  relief  from 
the  preferential  tariffs  instituted  in  various  Colonies. 

MITCHELLS,  ASHWORTH,  STANSFIELD  &  Co.,  LTD.  (MITCHELL  BEOS.  BRANCH),  ALBERT  WORKS,  WATERFOOT, 
NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers,  Printers  and  Dyers. 

Within  the  last  53  years  we  have  entirely  lost  our  trade  with  America,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  2095 

Italy  and  Russia,  and  this  is  entirelv  owing  to  prohibitive  tariffs 

For  25  years  we  have  practically  done  no  trade  with  Canada,  for  the  reason  that  the  Germans  had 
supplied  that  market  with  low-priced  goods  with  which  we  could  not  profitably  compete. 

PORRITT    BROS.    AND    AUSTIN,    STUBBINS    VALE    MlLLS,    RAMSBOTTOM,    NEAR    MANCHESTER  ;     Woollen     Manu- 
facturers— Felts  and  Filtering  Cloths,  &c. 

The  United  States  duty  has  been  gradually  raised  until  trade  is  now  practically  impossible.     For   F«lt«,  &C. 
instance,  a  lapping  that  we  sell  to  our  agents  at — 

20  pence  per  yard  net. 
jHus  a  duty  of  150  per  cent.        30  „  „ 

50 

This  does  not  include  freight,  &c.,  and  carriers  must  make  their  profit.     Now  we  know  that  the  American 

manufacturer  is  selling  to  our  old  customers  a  similar  article  at  a  price  equal  tp  45  pence  per  yard.    They 

are  therefore  getting  25  pence  per  yard  more  than  we  are  getting  from  our  agents,  and  still  they  can  sell  a 

lapping  at  10  per  cent,  less  to  our  customers,  than  our  lapping  costs  our  agents.     This  is  just  one  instance,  OflQfi 

and  naturally  this  trade  is  doomed. 

In  France  and  Germany  our  trade  has  been  annihilated  owing  partly  to  tariffs  and  also  their  ability 
with  cheaper  labour  to  produce  a  cheaper  article. 

Germany  is  the  only  country  which  can  compete  effectively  with  us,  merely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  cheaper  labour  and  no  other  country  being  a  producer. 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  was  of  immense  benefit  to  us  when  it  was  35  per  cent.,  less  a  third 
rebate.  It  enabled  us  to  meet  both  German  and  American  competition.  Since  the  preference  has  been 
reduced  we  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  our  prices  correspondingly  in  order  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as 
formerly  ;  the  increase  in  the  tariff  against  us  has  had  to  come  entirely  out  of  our  profits,  and  at  present  the 
trade  is  unprofitable  and  declining. 

A  new  feature  in  foreign  competition  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany, 
having  their  own  markets  secure,  can  afford  to  "  corner,"  as  it  were,  the  supplies  of  raw  material,  and,  by 
forcing  up  the  price  of  wool  at  the  sales  in  London  and  elsewhere,  compel  us  to  pay  unnecessary  prices  to 
obtain  it.  Their  tariffs  enable  them  to  obtain  their  prices  for  their  goods  in  their  own  country,  and  they 
can  then  afford  to  flood  our  markets  with  their  surplus  production. 

The  protection  afforded  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  enabled  him  in  the  first  place  to  commence 
the  trade,  then  to  extend  and  perfect  it,  and  now  to  invade  our  markets  and  compete  with  us,  often  at  cost 
or  even  a  loss  ;  in  any  case  he  is  assured  of  a  profit  from  his  protected  high  prices  in  his  own  country. 

2097 

F.  McNEiLL  &  Co.,  LAMB'S  PASSAGE,  BUKIIILL  Row,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Felt  and  Slag  Wool  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  do  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States  with  our  roofing  felts,  but  since  the  high 
tariffs  on  these  materials  have  been  enforced  our  trade  has  greatly  declined. 

Germany. — We  export  very  small  quantities  of  hair  felt  to  Germany  owing  to  the  tariff  on  British- 
made  materials. 

France. — The  duty  on  roofing  felts  and  hair  felts  apparently  militates  against  the  sale  of  our  goods 
in  that  country. 

We  have  exported  very  little  of  our  slag  wool  or  silicate  cotton  in  the  loose  form  to  foreign  countries, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  export  any  of  the  made-up  forms  owing  to  the  very  high  tariffs  put  upon 
these  goods. 

Large  quantities  of  roofing  felts  are  imported  into  the  Colonies,  principally  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
and  compete  with  our  manufacturers,  and  our  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  has  decreased  of  recent  years 
in  consequence.  The  competition  of  mineral  wool  or  rock  wool  from  the  United  States  and  Schlaokenwolle 
from  Germany  has  seriously  injured  our  export  trade  in  slag  wool  with  the  Colonies,  principally  with  Australia 
and  South  Africa. 

R 
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THOMAS  HARDMAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BUSY.    Woollen  Manufacturers — Felts. 

United  States,  under  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  trade  almost  destroyed. 

The  United  States  manufacturers  sell  in  Canada  at  a  lower  price  than  in  their  own  country,  and 
Compete  with  us  in  spite  of  the  preferential  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  2,114.     Manufacturers  of  Hammer  and  Damper  Felts  for  Pianos. 

Our  export  trade  in  piano  hammer  felts  has  suffered  on  the  Continent,  i.e.,  in  France  and  Germsmy, 
while  with  America  it  is  wiped  out.  The  McKinley  tariff  shuts  us  out  from  the  United  States  in  felts  for 
paper-makers  ;  it  works  out  over  100  per  cent.  duty. 

FIEM  No.  5,890.    General  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

The  McKinley  tariff  shut  off  all  our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  with  whom  we  wciv 
doing  a  very  good  business  in  paper-makers'  feltings.  The  tariff  at  present  is  about  100  per  cent. 

RICHARD  ASHWORTH,  BRIDGE  END  MILLS,  WATERFOOT,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;   Felt  Manufacturers. 

Some  years  ago,  by  the  adverse  French  tariff,  at  one  time  our  productions  were  largely  sold  in  France  ; 
now  there  is  none — entirely  killed  by  the  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  French  makers  are  now  sending  felted 
goods  to  England  ;  in  fact,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  our  own  mills. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  was  disastrous  up  to  the  point  of  the  Colonies  giving  us  preferential 
treatment. 
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Braids,  &C. 


FRANK  HORSELL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LEEDS  ;  Manufacturer  and  Merchant  of  Woollen  Cloths  for  Printing  Purposes. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  our  business  is  increasing  yearly  to 
the  extent  of  whole  requirements  in  some  lines.  The  reasons  for  the  change  are  cheaper  labour,  much  lower 
rates  of  carriage  into  United  Kingdom — which  are  considerably  less  than  rates  charged  for  similar  goods  sent 
to  such  countries — and  freedom  from  tariffs  or  freedom  of  foreign  manufacturers  from  local  taxes  on  machinery, 
motive  power,  &c.,  &c.,  and  facilities  allowed  by  the  respective  foreign  governments  on  State  railways  and 
canals,  also  dock  dues,  &c.,  on  all  their  exported  manufactures. 

On  woollens,  the  United  States  duties  of  75  per  cent,  and  more,  prohibit  our  trade  entirely  ;  in  Franco 
the  33  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  duties  partially  prohibit  trade,  and  the  German  duties  on  our  woollens  and 
cottons  of  20-25  per  cent,  almost  entirely  prohibit  trade.  Foreign  duties  are  levied  with  a  view  to  prohibit 
the  entry  of  manufactured  goods  from  this  country,  while  encouraging  to  the  utmost  exports  to  this  country, 
and  benefiting  to  the  full  by  free  entry  here. 

FIRM  No.  6,046.     Manufacturer  of  Braids. 

America,  Russia,  Germany  and  France  have  been  closed  to  us  for  many  years  by  prohibitive  tariffs. 
We  used  to  do  an  immense  trade  with  the  States  and  Russia,  but  for  25  years  or  more  have  not  been  able 
to  send  them  anything. 

WILLIAM  TOLSON,  LTD.,  FAZELEY,  TAMWORTH  ;   Smallware  Manufacturers — Boot  Looping,  Dress  Bandings, 
Worsted  Bindings,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  chiefly  Austria  and  Italy.  We  formerly  did 
a  larger  business  with  the  United  States  in  boot  loopings  and  stay  bindings,  but  since  the  tariff  this  business 
has  ceased. 
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GROVES,  CARROLL  &  Co.,  JACKSON  STREET  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;  Worsted  and  Cotton  Braid  Manufacturers. 

In  America  we  have  practically  done  nothing  for  many  years  ;  we  did  a  nice  trade  there  until  the 
tariff  overtopped  20  per  cent.  On  the  Continent  we  have  been  cut  out  for  similar  reasons. 

FIRM  No   10,273.    Flocks  Merchants. 

Foreign  tariffs  have  undoubtedly  injured  the  export  flock  trade.  They  cannot  injure  it  much  more, 
the  price  being  too  near  manure  price.  The  value  of  the  cuttings  exported  mostly  to  Germany  has  been  very 
much  reduced  the  past  six  years — should  say  66  per  cent,  at  least.  The  quantity  exported  is,  we  should  say, 
one-half,  the  half  not  exported  being  used  for  manure — £3  per  ton,  against,  say,  £9  when  exported.  The 
reason  is  the  very  heavy  duties — 6d.  per  Ib.  in  America,  and  2M.  per  Ib.  in  Russia  ;  this  is  an  article  worth 
to-day  about  Id.  per  Ib.  Cuttings  are  adapted  for  use  in  cloth  for  very  cold  climates,  and  there  is  little  use 
for  them  in  England.  We  in  England  are  paying  practically  all  the  import  duty,  besides  stopping  half  the 
export  trade. 

BODENHEIM  &  CAHLEBACH,  DEWSBURY.     Woollen  Rags  and  Wool  Waste  Merchant. 

Through  the  tariff  our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  stopped.  Our  district  forwarded 
large  quantities  from  1893  to  1897  ;  now  the  duty  is  5d.  per  Ib.,  while  the  average  value  of  our  material  is 
3id.  to  4d.  The  German  tariff  of  1879  prevented  heavy  woollen  goods,  being  shipped  ;  France  and  Italy 
following,  the  consumption  of  our  material  has  In  en  reduced.  These  countries,  using  their  own  material  to 
a  certain  extent,  we  have  no  longer  the  command  of  the  markets  and  even  export  to  these  parts. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

R.  D.  WARBURG  &  Co.,  29,  JKWIN  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  F..C.  ;  General  Merchants  dealing  in  Woollens,  Silks,  Ao.  21  02 

The  writer  has  had  a  third  of  a  century's  experience  in  business  in  the  city  of  London  ;  until  a  few 
years  ago,  solely  export  trade.  Then  import  trade  added.  The  trade  of  our  firm,  beginning  with  the  Franco- 
German  war,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 

All  tariffs  at  that  time  were  what  I  should  call  free-trade  tariffs  ;  tariffs  that  came  into  existence  through 
tho  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  basis  of  the  tariffs  was  that  England  allowed  all 
foreign  manufactured  goods  free.  The  other  countries  allowed  British  manufactured  goods  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  the  country  in  question  could  manufacture  well,  it  was  allowed  in  either  free  or  with  very 
little  duty.  Tho  fact  is,  France  allowed  silk  goods  in  free,  and  it  was  possible  to  import  into  France  large 
quantities  of  British  manufactured  silk  goods.  The  tariffs  in  those  days  were  mostly  for  fiscal  purposes. 
I  refer  specially  to  the  Danish  tariff,  which  has  not  been  changed  since.  I  have  seen  the  lemark  in 
several  papers  that,  excepting  England,  there  was  only  one  free  trading  country  in  Europe,  and  that  was 
Denmark.  This  statement  is  a  mistake.  The  Danish  tariff  has  not  been  altered  for  the  last  30  years,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Danish  Parliament  has  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  an  altered  tariff.  The  proof  of 
this  is  that  the  war  tax  added  in  1863  is  still  levied,  after  40  years  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  Franco-German  war,  the  German  Government  began  to  listen  to  any  com- 
plaints coming  from  any  manufacturer.  The  next  Government  to  follow  was  the  Austrian.  It  is  within 
my  recollection  that  the  trade  in  an  article  like  hats  was  to  all  purposes  killed  because  a  heavy  tax  was  put 

on.     We  changed,  and  instead  of  trimmed  hats  we  sent  them  untrimnied  hats  with  the  trimming  loose.  2103 

We  sent  the  half-finished  article,  then  a  duty  was  put  on  that.  We  then  sent  the  cleaned  wool  and  the 
leathers  :  then  a  tariff  was  put  on  the  leathers,  and  I  followed,  having  then  to  alter  my  business  to  an  export 
of  the  raw  material  —  that  ia  to  say,  the  tanned  leather  for  making  the  hat  leathers,  and  the  raw  wool  for 
making  the  wool  hats.  I  changed  constantly  with  the  tariffs,  and  the  result  was  that  the  trade  constantly- 
increased,  but  in  other  articles,  and,  finally,  the  "  other  articles  "  became  Indian  goat  skins,  tanned  in 
India,  brought  to  London  and  sold  here.  Indian  sheep  skins  the  same,  Capo  basils,  &c. 

In  the  woollen  trade  so  much  duty  was  put  on  woollens  that  it  was  impossible  to  export  the  lower 
and  medium  grades  of  woollens,  and  British  manufacturers  went  abroad  and  started  competing  factories. 
Ladies'  mantles  have  always  been  an  article  that  was  imported  from  abroad,  France  and  Germany  prin- 
cipally. Tho  Germans  were  not  able  to  manufacture  the  cloth  that  was  required  for  the  mantles  here.  I 
recollect  that  large  quantities  of  cloth  for  these  mantles  have  been  sold  from  here  to  Germany.  The  German 
duty  paid  on  it  and  the  ready-made  mantles  exported  to  England  again,  resulted  in  the  German  Government 
putting  a  duty  on  British  goods  that  were  re-exported  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  public  being  taxed 
in  Germany.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  now,  because  the  Germans  manufacture  themselves  nearly  all 
the  cloth  used  for  mantles. 

With  the  finer  classes  of  woollens  for  gent's,  wear,  the  duty  was  raised  in  Germany  to  Is.  per  yard, 
in  France  to  the  same  extent,  in  Spain  to  a  much  higher  extent  ;  in  Spain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trade 

was  killed  or  nearly  killed.     In  the  other  countries  it  made  no  difference  on  fancy  goods,  because  the  Scotch-  _  .  _ 

manufactured  goods  cannot  be  imitated.  alU4 

With  reference  to  ladies'  dress  goods  it  is  the  reverse.  As  England,  or  rather  Scotland,  seta  the  fashion 
for  gent's  goods,  so  does  France  for  ladies'  goods,  and  no  moderate  tariff  could  keep  out  French  dress  goods 
from  the  British  market. 

There  has  not  been  any  considerable  variation  in  recent  years  ;  the  export  in  manufactured  goods  is 
gradually  going  down.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  not  solely  to  reckon  with  tariffs  in  the  export  trade.  Large 
nations  always  set  the  fashion  for  certain  things.  For  instance,  Great  Britain  sets  the  fashion  for  all  classes 
of  men's  wear  ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  tariffs,  certain  quantities  of  the  best  goods  will  always 
be  sold  ;  for  instance,  hats,  ties,  gloves,  tweeds,  worsted  coatings,  all  articles  for  travelling,  specialities  in 
furniture,  special  artificial  china,  &c. 

The  trade  in  British  manufactured  goods,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  French  Colonies  and  French 
Possessions  has  been  totally  killed.  It  is  impossible  to  import  British  goods  into  Saigon,  Madagascar,  and 
all  other  French  Colonies.  The  trade  with  Spain  in  woollens  has  been  reduced  very  inaterailly.  The  trade 
to  France  in  a  great  many  articles  has  been  consideraby  reduced  ;  for  instance,  linen,  through  the  French 
tariff.  The  trade  in  common  woollens  with  all  countries  except  Switzerland  has  been  greatly  damaged  through 
the  tariffs,  and  the  now  proposed  tariff  in  Switzerland  will  probably  kill  the  trade  with  Switzerland  in 
common  woollens.  The  Italian  tariff  and  the  Bussian  tariff  and  the  Spanish  tariff  have  reduced,  if  not 
actually  killed,  the  trade  in  laces  with  these  countries.  The  trade  with  Russia  has  gradually  been  killed 

I  iv  increasing  tariffs  as  soon  as  the  article  found  its  way  from  England  into  Russia.     The  latest  we  had  was  2105 

the  tariff  on  Mother-of-Pearl  shells,  which,  strictly  speaking,   is  not  an   English   article,   but  which   was 
imported  via  London. 

The  only  country  that  affected  us,  or  affects  us  by  disposing  of  their  goods  in  our  markets  at  a  less 
price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets,  is  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  dispose  of  their  goods  for  export  at  quite  different  prices  to  what  they 
obtain  at  home.  We  have  undoubtedly  felt  the  effect.  To  give  a  few  instances,  the  carpet  trade,  then  the 
hardware  with  South  Africa,  and  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  with  South  America. 

Tho  general  conclusions  the  writer  has  arrived  ut  arc  :  —  It  is  very  little  good  to  a  man  who  has  got  no 
money  in  his  pocket  to  stand  before  a  shop  filled  with  fineries  at  half  prices,  and  that  is  what  it  must  come 
to,  namely,  that  the  British  public  has  got  no  money  to  buy  the  goods  that  come  in  here  cheaply,  because 
.ill  be  no  outlet  for  British  manufactured  goods.  The  cause  of  the  evil  is  that  almost  all  European 


countries  have,  without  exception,  cliM.'i.ycil  tin-ir  principle  of  free  trade  to  the  principle  of  protection 
gradually  after  the  Franco-German  war.  Great  Britain  has  never  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  medium 
goods.  What  is  produced  in  this  country  is  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  rubbish.  Now,  the  export 
trade  in  the  very  best  goods  has  not  suflix-d  to  any  great  extent  ;  there  is  a  superiority  in  the  make  which  is 
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Foreign 

Competition  in 
Neutral  and 
Protected  Markets. 


so  great  that  the  public  abroad  will  buy  the  goods  whether  they  cost  10  per  cent,  more  or  20  per  cent.  more. 
The  Americans  manufacture  silk  hats,  for  instance,  very  well,  still  they  will  buy  the  good  English  makes, 
but  the  lower  class  goods  of  cheap  goods  are  hampered  by  the  tariffs  to  such  an  extent  that  competition  be 
becomes  impossible. 

The  writer  here  specially  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  income  tax 
from  exporters  abroad  who  consign  goods  to  this  country.  Up  till  now,  it  appears  that  income  tax  has  not 
been  claimed  generally  ;  for  instance,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  claim  on  the  tanners  in  India,  or  the  shippers 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  if  such  income  tax  is  claimed  then  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  a  great  many  of  the 
civil  manufactured  articles  that  are  dealt  with  in  this  country  away  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Havre. 


Suggested 
Reduction  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 
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(E)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS.* 

QUESTION  8  (Form  I.): — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  o/  any  country  would  enable  youtocomnetc 
successfully  within  that  country  mth  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  I 

FIRM  No.  6,606.     Yarn  Merchants. 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  foreigners  are  now  as  expert  as  our  people,  can  buy  wool 
as  cheap  as  we  can,  can  spin  it  cheaper,  therefore,  to  be  on  equal  terms,  either  they  should  come  down  to 
our  level  or  we  should  go  to  theirs.  Our  idea  is,  charge  the  foreigners  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  they  charge 
us.  Whatever  the  Germans  or  Russians,  &c.,  charge  us,  we  should  charge  them  the  same  ;  that  is,  for  each 
country  we  should  adopt  their  charges  for  duty.  They  would  then  determine  what  the  duties  should  be. 
Thus  if  Germany  imposes  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  dress  goods  from  here,  we  charge  10  per  cent,  on  goods  from 
Germany,  &c. 

FIRM  No.  3,982.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Worsted  yarn.  Speaking  generally  we  have  found  that  a  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  excludes  only 
onr  lowest  qualities,  the  better  and  higher  prices  being  wanted  to  a  limited  extent  in  spite  of  this  duty. 
The  lower  qualities,  in  which  cheapness  is  of  first  importance,  are  excluded  by  a  10  per  cent,  duty  :  a  higher 
duty  than  10  per  cent,  excludes  all  qualities  except  specialities,  which  are  taken  to  a  fair  extent  until  they  arc 
sufficiently  nearly  imitated  to  be  excluded  by  tho  native  competition  in  the  importing  country. 

FIRM  No.  3,449.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  are  content  if  the  Continental  tariffs  remain  as  at  present.  As  regards  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  was  formerly  our  largest  market,  wo  believe  that  we  could  still  do  a  good  trade  there  with 
a  tariff  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  omitting  the  weight  duty  ;  hut  failing  an^'  jelief  from  America 
in  this  direction  we  shall  be  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  other  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  such  as 
Firths,  of  Heckmondwike,  Joseph  Benn  &  Sons,  Bradford,  &e.,  and  establish  a  branch  factory  in  Massachusetts. 

FIRM  No.  5,675.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Botany  worsted  yarns.  United  States — Present  tariff  :  38J  cents  per  pound  (specific)  and  40  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  the  above  amounts  to  109  per  cent,  on  a  yarn  of  the  value  of  2s.  4d.  per  pound,  which  is  to-day's 
price  (Feb.,  1904).  Suggested  reduction — fully  one-half. 

ALLEN  PRIEST  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BATH  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Angola  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  do  not  think  a  reduction  is  necessary,  but  believe  that  a  larger  business  could  be  done  if  worked 
uj>.  At  present  we  are  fully  employed  on  home  trade,  and  have  been  for  some  time. 

LEE,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;    Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

20  per  cent,  on  three-fold,  &c.,  yarns  in  Germany  ;  20  per  cent,  on  worsted  yarns  mixed  with 
cotton  in  Germany  ;  50  per  cent,  on  worsted  yarns  in  Sweden. 

W.  FISON  &  Go.,  GRKENUOLME  MILLS,  BURLEY-IN-WHARFDALE,   LEEDS;     Alpaca,   Mohair,  and  Worsted 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  cannot  expect  countries  which  have  built  up  industi  ic -s  under  protection  to  so  reduce  th;ii  duties 
as  to  enable  us  to  regain  the  trade  we  have  lost ;  but  a  reduction  of  one-third — such  as  Canada  lias  given 
us — would  largely  increase  our  opportunities.  Even  a  smaller  reduction  would  be  valuable. 

FIRM  No.  3,552.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

One  penny  on  worsted  yarns  in  Germany.  Raw  wool  is  admitted  (into  Germany)  practically  free 
of  duty.  This  enables  them  to  come  into  our  markets  and  buy  the  best  wools  over  our  heads,  as  they  have 
lower  wages  and  longer  hours,  and  also  the  IJd.  per  pound  tariff  (on  yarns)  to  protect  them. 

*  Only  a  few  of  the  representative  replies  to  this  question  need  he  published. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

CHARLES  MOON,  NEWMILL,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinner.  2110 

I  used  to  spin  wool  yarns  for  America.  The  tariff  tame  along  and  gave  my  trade  its  death-blow 
straight  off.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tariff  is  now  on  wool  yarns,  but  I  should  think  I  could  ship  yarns 
again  to  that  country  if  a  tariff  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  was  against  me.  To  Germany  I  could  do  business  in 
same  yarns  at  10  per  cent,  duty,  but  for  such  yarns  as  the  latter  country  sends  here,  I  could  only  compete 
on  fair  and  even  terms. 

0.  A.  JONES  &  Co.,  PUDSEY  AND  BBADFORD  ;  Worsted  Spinners. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer.  To  France,  in  spite  of  their  longer  hours,  we  send  a  few  goods  yet,  but  the 
duty  averages  25  per  cent,  whether  in  cotton  or  worsted.  With  their  present  hours  there  ought  to  be 
7J  per  cent,  in  our  favour. 

FIRM  No.  2,59?..     Worsted  Spinners. 

Worsted  yarn. — United  States  from  about  130  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  ;  Russia  from  10J  per  Ib.  to 
60  per  cent. 

THOMAS  MARRIOTT  &  SON,  BALNE  MILLS,  WAKEFIELD,  YORKS  ;  Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners.  2111 

Scoured  knitting  yarns  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six-fold  white,  mixtures  and  dyed  colours — Holland,    Knitting  and 
Germany.  Belgium,  Russia,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria — the  spinners  in  these  countries  have  now  got   Hosiery  Yarns. 
so  thoroughly  established,  we  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  abolition  of  import  duties 
would  onable  us  to  compete. 

R.  H.  BARKER  &  Co's  BRANCH  OF  J.  &  J.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  LTD.,  THORNES  MILLS,  WAKEFIELD  ; 
Worsted  Spinners. 

Knitting  worsteds. — Difficult  to  answer,  as  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  supposition.  For  United 
States  a  reduction  to  a  20  to  25  per  cent,  duty  would  possibly  enable  us  to  do  business.  In  some  European 
countries  we  could  only  compete  satisfactorily  on  equal  terms  :  in  others  we  could  hold  our  own  with  a 
o  per  cent,  duty  against  us. 

J.  &  J.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  LTD.,  CLARK  BRIDGE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;   Yarn  Manufacturers. 

Knitting  and  hosiery  yarns.  In  the  United  States  from  38J  cents  per  Ib,  and  40  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, 
to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  in  Russia  from  about  9d.  per  Ib.  to  4Jd. 
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FIRM  No.  6,564.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Vesting  Cloths. 

We  could  compete  against  a  10  per  cent,  tariff  on  woollen  and  worsted  and  vesting  cloths  in  France,    Dress  Goods. 
Germany  and  Italy  ;  in  Russia,  30  per  cent.  ;   United  States,  40  per  cent.  ;   Canada,  25  per  cent.  ;   Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  10  per  cent. 

EDWIN  WOODHOUSE  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BELLE  VUE  AND  SUNNY  MILLS,  FARSLEY,  LEEDS  ;' Worsted  and  Woollen 

Manufacturers. 

If  Germany  and  France  would  reduce  the  tariffs  to  about  10  per  cent.,  we  could  still  beat  their  manu- 
facturers and  do  a  substantial  business  there,  as  both  Germans  and  Frenchmen  much  prefer  the  best  English 
cloths  to  their  own  home-make.  If  America  would  reduce  their  tariff  to  about  40  per  cent.,  we  think  we  could 
again  do  a  very  substantial  business,  as  in  that  country  also  the  best  English  cloths  are  preferred. 

W.  THORBURN  &  BROS.,  PEEBLES  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers — Cheviot  Coatings  and  Flannel  Suitings.'   J     £ 

Our  business  is  in  high  class  woollens,  and  depends  greatly  for  its  success  upon  superiority  of  design. 
Such  a  reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  as  would  take  away  the  inducement  to  copy  our  designs 
would  immensely  stimulate  our  trade.  At  present  it  is  only  the  highest  class  of  foreigners  that  insist  on 

wearing  high-class  British  woollens,  but  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  bring  in  a  much  more  numerous  class  2113 

who  would  give  a  preference  to  high-class  British  woollens. 

HAMLYN  BROTHERS,  LTD.,  BUCKFASTLEIGH,  DEVON  ;    Wool  Combers,  Spinners,  Weavers,  Finishers  and 
Dyers,  Fellmongers,  Tanners,  Manufacturers  of  West  of  England  Coatings,  &c. 

10  per  cent,  on  woollens  in  France  and  Germany  ;  50  per  cent,  on  cloth  and  yarns  in  Italy  and  United 
States  ;  2d.  per  Ib.  on  yarns  in  Russia.  However  small  the  reduction  it  would  be  some  help. 

FIRM  No.  2,210.     Yarn  Manufacturers. 

Knitting  and  Hosiery  Yarns.     In  the  United  States  from  100  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  2,419.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloths. — United  States  of  America  present  tariff,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  3d.  per  ounce; 
suggested  reduction,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  no  weight  duty — in  other  words  return  to  the  Wilson  Bill  In 
France  the  duties  vary  according  to  weight ;  we  could  compete  with  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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JOHN  FOSTER  &  SON,  LTD.,  BLACK  DIKE  MILLS,  QUEKNSBURY,  NEAR  BRADFORD;  Spinners  and  Manufacturer-. 

Present  Duties  Per  Cent. 

Alpaca  Linings 

Alpaca  and  Mohair  Dress  Goods 
Silk,  Seals,  Plushes,  Velvets 
Mohair,  Utrecht  Velvets 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  reduction  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  wit  In  ml 
getting  a  large  number  of  patterns  and  prices  from  foreign  countries,  which  are  not  easily  obtainable. 

.T.  ZOSSENHEIM  &  PARTNERS,  LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Merchants. 

20   to   30   per   cent,    on   woollen   and   worsted    goods   in    Italy,    Austria   and    Germany ;     30   per 
cent,  in  Spain  ;   30  to  40  per  cent,  in  Russia  ;   and  00  to  60  per  cent,  in  America. 


U.S.A. 
104—150 

France. 
15—25 

Germany 
12—  -1-2 

Rus  da. 
70—80 

do. 

do. 

do. 

80—90 

do. 

50 

15 

200 

do. 

15—25 

do. 

50 

FIRM  No.  2,917.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  goods,  Scotch  tweeds — 

Present  Duties. 

United  States  100  to  120% 

Germany         20  to  30 

France/ 25  to  35 

Austria  20  to  30 

Russia  100  to  150 


Suggested  Reductions. 
30  to  50% 
10  to  15 
10  to  15 
10  to  15 
At  least  50 


FIRM  No.  3,193.     Mohair  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Mohairs  principally — America.      Present  tariff:    110  to  140. 
cent,  duty  against  us. 


We  could  do  business  with  a  50  per 
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FIRM  No.  3,342.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturer. 

Probably  a  very  small  reduction,  as  our  Paris  trade  was  still  a  considerable  one  only 
when  the  French  themselves  were  very  capable  manufacturers. 

FIRM  No.  4,958.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

Plain  and  fancy  worsted  coatings,  overcoatings,  suitings,  serges  and  vicunas — United  States  ;  present 
tariff,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  Ib  ;  suggested  reduction,  40  to  50  per  cent.  Under  the 
Wilson  tariff  we  were  able  to  do  a  large  trade  with  the  above  country. 
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JOSEPH  MUFF,  21,  PARK  PLACE,  LEEDS  ;    Cloth  Manufacturer. 

20  per  cent,  on  low  meltons  (6d.  per  yard  for  48-inch  wide)  in  France  would  reduce  the  present 
duty  to  Gobden's  treaty  terms.  That  would  do  and  ought  to  be  got  easily.  France  is  more  dependent  on  us 
than  we  are  on  her. 

FIRM  No.  4,530.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

15  per  cent,  on  Scotch  tweeds,  woollen  and  worsted,  in  France  ;  12J  per  cent,  in  Germany  •  70  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  2,811.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloths,  &c.,  France  and  Germany ;  present  tariff,  30  to  60  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction, 
to  10  per  cent,  or  less.  We  would  lew  the  same  duty  on  their  goods  as  they  levy  on  English.  This  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  Germany  25  years  ago,  in  1879,  and  in  the  case  of  France  12  years  ago, 
in  1892,  when  their  iniquitous  duties  were  enforced,  and  when  our  trade  was  ruined. 

LEAROYD  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  TRAFALGAR  MILLS,  HTTDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen   Manufacturers — Dress 
Coatings  and  Serges. 

We  have  no  doubt,  if  the  United  States,  Russia,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  to  reduce  their  present 
prohibitive  tariffs  by  one  half,  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  compete  with  those  countries,  but  there  would 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  increased  consumption  of  our  class  of  goods  which  are  at  present  ruled  out  of 
the  market  by  the  high  tariffs,  compelling  consumers  to  wear  inferior  goods. 

STAT.-DEVEN  &  Co.,  LADYSHIP  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Manufacturers. 

If  we  were  put  on  to  the  Wilson  tariff  in  the  United  States,  wo  thiirk  we  could  e. impute  ;i<_';iin.  but 
under  their  present  t:iriff  the  worsted  coating  trade  is  killed. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

MUNRO  &  Co.,  LTD.,  RESTALRIO  FACTORY,  EDINBURGH  ;    Homespun  Manufacturers. 

50  per  cent,  reduction  on  homespuns  in  America  ;  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  hosiery  in  Germany. 

J.  SEIMON  &.  Co.,  KELVTNSIDE  FACTORY,  KIRKINTILLOCK  ;   Wool,  Cotton  and  Silk  Cloth  Weavers. 

We  could  do  a  fair  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  if  we  had  back  again  the  tariff  as  it 
existed  before  the  additions  were  made  to  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  embodied  in  the  McKinley  and 
Dingley  tariffs. 

A.  SYKES,  J.  SYKES  &  Co.,  ROCK  MILLS,  BROCKHOLES,  NEAR  HTTDDERSFIELD  ;   Fine  Worsted  Cloht  Manu- 
facturer. 

Suggested  reduction :  to  the  Wilson  tariff  on  fine  worsted  cloths  in  America.  Any  increase  in  tariffs 
of  Germany,  France,  or  Austria  would  very  materially  and  adversely  affect  our  trade. 

P.  &  R.  SANDERSON,  GALASHIELS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers— Tweeds,  Worsted  Suitings,  Costume  Cloths 

and  Flannel  Suitings. 

50  per  cent,  on  high  class  woollen  and  worsted  goods  in  United  States  and  Russia  ;    not  necessarily  _ 

a  large  reduction  in  Germany,  Austria  and  France.  ell™ 

J.  SYKES,  23,  THEOBALDS  ROAD,  W.C. ;   Woollen  Merchant. 

10  per  cent,  on  worsted  pure  wool  coatings  in  France  ;  7J  per  cent,  in  Belgium  :  [{tee  in  Holland  ; 
15  per  cent,  in  Germany  ;  33J  per  cent,  in  United  States. 

INVERNESS  TWEED  MILL  Co.,  LTD.,  INVERNESS  ;   Tweed  Manufacturer. 

Scotch  tweeds,  America,  now  about  100  per  cent.  About  50  per  cent,  would  make  business  much 
easier. 

FIRM  No.  5,672.     Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Woollens. 

Woollens,  United  States  of  America — present  tariff,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  lb.,  an 
average  of  108  to  109  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction,  15  to  20  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  5,693.     Manufacturers  of  Low  Class  Woollens,  Serges,  Imitation  Sealskins,  &e.,  *c. 

15  to  20  per  cent,  on  woollen  and  hair  goods  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  9190 

FIRM  No.  6,457.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Goods. 

60  per  cent,  on  dress  goods  in  America  ;  in  Germany,  15  per  cent ;  France,  10  per  cent ;  or  put 
on  to  any  country  who  is  in  a  position  to  compete  with  us  the  same  duty  they  charge  us. 

W.  H.  STEPHENSON,  AIREDALE  MILLS,  SHIPLEY  ;    Woollen  Manufacturer — Worsted  Coatings  and    Dress 

Goods. 
25  to  50  per  cent,  on  worsted  coatings  in  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  6,628.    Scotch  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturer. 

20  to  25  per  cent,  on  Scotch  tweed  in  Germany  and  France. 

FIRM  No.  116.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloths,  United  States  of  America — present  tariff,  about  JOO  Tier  cent ;  suggested  reduction, 
to  say  25  per  cent.  2121 

R.  H.  RUDD  &  Co.,  LANE  CLOSE  MILLS,  BRADFORD  ;  Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings. 
20  per  cent,  on  union  and  worsted  coatings  in  the  United  States. 

P.  BOOTH  &  Co.,  27,  BENTLEY  STREET,  BRADFORD  ;  Work  done  on  Commission  Employing  Firms  for  Spinning, 
Weaving,  Dyeing  and  Making  up  Goods. 

We  sell  to  foreign  merchants  resident  in  Bradford,  who  deal  with  foreign  houses  abroad  and  regulate 
their  own  tariff  accounts,  so  we  don't  directly  suffer.  If  thnv  took  off  10  per  cent,  it  would  enable  us  to  deal 
with  them  in  their  own  countries. 

WM.  MITROATROYD  &  Co.,  MooRFiELD  MILLS,  YBADON,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;  Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Dress  Goods, 

Tweeds,  Mantle  and  Jacket  Cloths. 

Woollen  dress  goods,  Germany  ;  mantlo  and  jacket  cloths,  France  and  United  States. — If  the  present 
tariff  were  brought  down  as  low  as  10  per  crnt.  wo  could  successfully  compete  with  these  countries. 
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Other 
Manufactures. 
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.NEWSOME.  WEST  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DEWSBUBY ;   Woollen  Manufacturers — Dress  Tweeds,  Golf  Capings,  Slipper 
Cloths. 

Roughly  speaking,  should  say  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  all  round. 

FIRM  No.  4,376.     Woollen  Manufacturers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  reduction  in  favour  of  British  goods  for  Canada  enables  us  to  sell 
our  goods  there. 

FIRM  No.  5,698.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Dress  Fabrics. 

20  per  cent,  on  woollen  dress  fabrics  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

FIRM  No.  5,588.     Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Woollen  Goods,  Tweeds,  Rugs,  Plaids,  Ladies'  Costume  Cloths, 
Reversible  and  other  Cloaking. 

Our  great  idea  is  that  we  require  an  extended  area  for  our  operations.  The  reduction  by  tariff  of  the 
area  of  our  market  has  told  very  seriously  against  us  in  our  business  of  late  years.  All  tariff  is  an  inter- 
ference with  trade,  and  the  higher  the  tariff  the  less  trade  is  possible.  Much  depends  upon  the  local 
circumstances  of  competition  which  are  not  easily  specified.  When  it  is  considered  that  our  wages  are  higher 
than  in  any  competing  country  except  America  and  that  our  hours  are  shorter,  it  must  be  evident  that  any 
tariff  is  a  handicap,  and  therefore  it  is  that  foreign  countries  are  so  anxious  that  Britain  should  remain  a 
perfectly  free  market.  The  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  which  commenced 
last  year,  was  an  additional  handicap,  even  greater  than  the  reduction  in  time,  because  it  has  made  the  hours 
of  work  on  Saturday  so  few  that  in  some  departments  there  can  be  very  little  done. 

PEARSON  &  FOSTER,  ASHFIELD  WORKS,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;   Worsted  Stuff  Manufacturers. 

A  7  per  cent,  duty  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  cotton  warp  dress  goods  below 
4  oz.  per  square  yard,  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  America.  Not  shipping  direct  to  France  and  Germany, 
we  cannot  say  what  reduction  there  ought  to  be,  but  think  they  can  compete  with  us  without  any  tariffs, 
working  longer  hours  and  paying  lower  wages  than  we  do. 

FIRM  No.  6,631.     Mantle  Cloth  Manufacturers. 
We  want  "  fair  trade  " — equal  terms. 

FIRM  No.  5,122.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Wool  Damasks  and  Tapestries. 

We  think  the  100  per  cent,  on  wool  damasks  in  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  reduced  from 
75  to  80  per  cent,  before  we  could  do  any  good. 

J.  HOLDSWOKTH  &  Co.,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Upholstery  goods,  America — present  average,  over  80  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction,  fiO  per  cent. 
In  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  the  duties  are  now  very  varied  ;  we  suggest  12J  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  2,325.     Blanket  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

We  think  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  tariff  on  blankets  and  rugs  would  enable  us  to  compete 
successfully  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  Australia. 

FIRM  No.  2,114.     Manufacturers  of  Hammer  and  Damper  Felts  for  Pianos. 

30  per  cent,  might  help  on  piano  hammer  felts  in  America  ;   10  per  cent,  on  the  Continent. 

MITCHELLS,  ASHWORTH,  STANSFIELD  &  Co.,  LTD.  (MITCHELL  BROS.  BRANCH),  ALBERT  WORKS,  WATERFOOT, 
NEAR  M^CHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table,  Mantle,  Shoe,  Saddle,  Shirting  and  Felted  Cloths, 
and  Baize. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging  what  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  foreign  countries  would  enable 
us  to  compete  successfully  with  the  productions  of  those  countries.  In  the  last  30  years  foreign  countries 
have  made  great  progress,  and  the  advantages  they  possess  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of  laboxir  would 
enable  them  to  compete  on  favourable  terms  with  English  manufacturers.  We  should  say  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  we  consider  that  the  restrictions  now  placed  upon  us,  as  manufacturers  in  this  country  in 
consequence  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  trades  union  differences,  &c.,  that  we  should  require  fully  one-half 
the  tariff  taken  off  in  those  countries  where  it  is  exceedingly  high  to  enable  us  to  successfully  export  goods 
as  we  used  to  do  to  those  countries. 

WHITELEY  AND  GREEN,  LTD.,  HINCHLTFFE  MILL,  HOLMFIRTH  ;   Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

Suggested  reductions — present  tariff  in  Australia  reduced  to  the  same  basis  as  that  holding  in  1899 
and  1900 ;  in  the  United  States,  repeal  of  the  McKinley  tariff. 
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(F)  EMPLOYMENT.  2126 

QUESTIONS  14,  15,  16  and  17  (Form  VII.) :—  Employment 

1.  Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  hat  been 
followed  by — (a)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  ;  (b)   The  diminution  of  your  exports 
to  that  country  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ' 

,">.  To  what,  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured 
articles  in  i/our  trade  ? 

4.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  production 
<>/  fully  manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice-versa  ? 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  SONS,  TROQUEER  MILLS,  DUMFRIES  ;   Woollen  Goods  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

2.  We  have  found  that    for  gome  years    the    grade    has   been   gradually   getting   worse,  because   Spinning. 
employment  is   now  so  uneven  and    uncertain    that  workers   move  from   one  trade  to  another,  whereas 
formerly  they  used  to  stick  to  one  trade,  and,  therefore,  become  thoroughly  efficient  at  it.      It  is  now  ft 

most  difficult  matter  to  get  apprentices  for  any  department. 

3.  To  tariffs  only. 

4.  Foreigners  now  buy  their  semi-manufactured  articles  in  place  of  the  manufactured,  the  duty  2127 
on  the  former  being  much  less  in  proportion  than  on  the  latter.     This  has  had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the 

spinning  trade,  especially  worsted,  while  it  has  had  the  very  reverse  effect  on  the  weaving  and  finishing 
branches  ;  we  may  say  that  this  has  placed  these  spinners  in  a  position  of  great  independence  as  regards 
the  home  manufacturers.  We  have  recently  tested  it  for  our  own  satisfaction,  and  we  find  that  in  order  to 
combat  the  tariffs  these  spinners  are  selling  at  lower  prices  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  than  to  the  home. 
This  places  the  home  manufacturer  in  the  position  of  having  to  set  out  to  sell  against  the  foreigner,  not  only 
having  a  tariff  against  him,  but  having,  in  the  first  place,  paid  men  for  the  semi-manufactured  article,  and 
these  facts  have  had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  production  of  the  semi- 
manufactured article,  at  the  same  time  having  a  tendency  to  do  the  reverse  as  regards  the  production  of  the 
manufactured  article. 

FIRM  No.  3,962.     Worsted  Spinners. 

1.  The  countries  in  competition  with  us  have  generally  equipped  their  mills  in  the  first  instance 
from  England,  and  have  very  generally  started    them  with  English  foremen.      In  many  cases  these  have 
been  dispensed  with  when  their  own  people  had  been  sufficiently  trained. 

2.  We  don't  think  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  we  employ. 

3.  To  the  gradual  development  of  worsted  spinning  in  the  countries  we  used,  and   to  some   extent  n*  QQ 
continue,  to  supply,  aided  by  protected  tariffs,  which  have  fostered  these  industries.  al£o 

4.  To  a  large  extent  single  yarns  have  taken  the  place  of  doubled,  undyed  of  dyed,  and  unleased 
of  leased,  because  tariffs  have  favoured  the  descriptions  on  which  the  smallest  amount  of  labour  has  been 
expended,  in  order  to  help  the  workpeople  of   the  importing  country.      Our  own  trade  in  dyed  yarns  has 
of  late  years  increased  to  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  duties  which  favour  undyed  yarns.     This  is  probably  due 
to  improvement  in  British  dyeing  methods,  especially  in  blacks,  but  we  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  effect  of  foreign 
tariffs  is  the  substitution  of  undyed  for  dyed  yarns. 

We  were  fully  employed  in  1903  so  there  was  not  loss  of  employment,  but,  no  doubt,  there  was  loss 
of  profit. 

W    FISON  &  Co.,  GREENHOLME  MILLS,  BURLEY-IN-WHABFDALE,  LEEDS  ;    Alpaca,  Mohair,  Worsted  Spinners 
and   Manufacturers. 

3  and  4.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
substitution  of  partly-manufactured  for  fully  manufactured  goods  for  the  last  30  years.  This  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  of  unskilled  and  low-wage  labour,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  skilled  and  highly-paid  labour.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  solely  the  high  duties 
placed  by  foreign  countries  on  the  fully-manufactured  article,  and  the  very  small  duty  levied  on  yarn  and 
tops,  coupled  with  the  free  admission  in  many  cases  of  raw  material.  2129 

FIRM  No.  2,415.     Worsted  Spinners  in  Colours,  Mixtures  and  Fancy  Botany  yarns. 

Personally,  I  believe  that,  although  the  fortunes  cannot  be  made  nowadays  that  were  possible  in  the 
past,  the  general  trade  of  the  district  is  healthier,  and  that  by  men  who  really  understand  their  trade  and 
work  at  it  a  more  certain  and  steady  living  can  be  made.  Most,  certainly,  the  workpeople  are  better  off. 
and  I  think  of  a  better  stamp  than  they  were  when  I  first  came  to  Bradford  over  20  years  ago. 

1.  Have  known  several  firms  who  started  plants  both  abroad  and  in  America,  and  in  nearly  every 
case,  especially  abroad,  skilled  labour  to  start  the  machinery  has  gone  in  shape  of  overlookers,  &c.  ;    in, 
however,  almost  every  case,  ]  have  known  personally  they  have  returned  in  a  year  or  two  generally  on  account 
of  the  long  hours  worked.     Owing  to  age  limit  for  children  having  been  raised,  our  employees  will  probably 
average  a  year  or  two  older  in  age  than  they  did,  nnd,  consequently,  our  wages  have  slightly  risen;  boys 
especially  we  find  hard   to   get.     In  our  mill,  with  exception  of  our  overlookers,  the  bulk  of  our  hands  are 
children  and  young  persons. 

2.  We  think  they  are  a  better  class  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

4.  We  have  no  experience  of  this;  none  of  the  manufacturers  \u>  have  done  business  with  have 
become  spinners,  and  such  of  them  that  both  spun  and  manufactured  still  do  both. 
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FIBM  No.  3,147.     Yarn  Spinners. 

I  have  taken  the  average  wages  paid  from  1891-2  to  1900-1  inclusive  (ten  years),  and  compared  them 
with  the  average  wages  paid  for  the  last  three  years.  I  find  an  average  loss  to  the  workpeople  in  wages  of 
£4,049  per  annum,  a  very  considerable  amount  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  spinning  mill  the  bulk  of 
the  workpeople  are  women  and  children,  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid  is  much  smaller  than  where  men 
are  chiefly  employed.  Our  cost  of  production  is  very  little  if  any  higher  in  the  above  period  of  three  years 
than  in  the  previous  ten.  This  is  due  entirely  to  improved  methods  in  various  ways,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  the  production  not  increased,  the  cost  of  production  would  have  done  so.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
put  this  into  figures.  At  the  present  time  we  have  machinery  standing  for  want  of  business.  This  was  the 
case  during  the  whole  of  1903. 
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ROUSE  &  Co.,  BOWLING  DYKE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

In  year  1903,  our  yarn  production  was  only  about  75  per  cent,  of  full.  '  With  regard  to  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production  between  full  and  short  time  working,  we  may  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  our  working 
expenses  are  fixed,  that  is,  working  or  standing  these  are  accruing  and  are  rent,  interest  on  capital,  insurance, 
depreciation'  and  wages  not  dependent  on  production. 
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FIRM  No.  3,552.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

The  nearer  the  article  is  finished  the  worse  it  is  to  sell,  and  for  export  we  can  seldom  now  make  a 
profit  on  the  yarns,  and  can  often  sell  the  raw  wools  for  export  at  better  prices  than  we  can  get  for  the  yarns 
(after  adding  bare  cost  of  production  only),  without  any  interest  on  capital,  rent  or  rates. 

Foreigners  are  spinning  their  own  yarn  abroad,  buying  combed  or  carded  tops,  whereas  formerly  they 
bought  the  yarns,  which  took  considerably  more  labour  to  make  than  the  tops.  Further,  on  account  of 
their  tariffs,  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  wool  tops  than  we  can  do.  Spinners  are  powerless 
whilst  wools  get  dearer  every  day  on  account"  of  foreign  demand.  Yarn  trade  does  not  improve  and  the  best 
wools  are  taken  away  by  foreign  spinners.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  running  full  time,  and 
have  not  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  run  all  our  machinery.  Formerly  we  had  plenty  of  orders  to  keep 
us  going  full  swing  for  three  or  four  months  in  advance,  now  we  can  seldom  see  a  month  ahead. 

ECCLESHILL  OLD  MILL  Co.,  ECCLESHILL,  BRADFORD  ;  Top  Makers,  Yarn  Spinneis  and  Flannel  Manufacturers. 

Wages  have  not  appreciated  in  our  business  in  proportion  to  others,  owing  to  hours  of  labour  being 
curtailed  and  a  corresponding  restriction  of  output.  We  did  a  large  trade  in  light  cloths  to  India  and  China  ; 
but  now  this  is  practically  all  done  by  the  German  and  Dutch,  owing  to  their  producing  cheaper  cloth, 
through  longer  hours  and  less  wages  to  employees. 

Foreign  yarns  are  produced  at  sums  varying  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  Ib.  on  yarns  costing  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  lOd. 
per  tb.  The  importation  of  yarns  has,  of  course,  lost  employment  to  our  carders  and  spinners,  but  has 
found  more  employment  for  our  weavers  and  millers,  and  dyers  and  finishers.  We  really  could  not  estimate 
the  loss  in  wages  ;  if  it  could  be'arrived  at  from  each  side  we  don't  think  anything  in  total  would  be  lost, 
because  what  the  sorters,  carders  and  spinners,  lost,  would  be  made  up  by  the  weavers,  millers,  dyers,  and 
finishers. 

The  labour  cost  in  making  goods  is  three-eighths  total  cost.  When  running  full  time,  as  compared  to 
short  time,  the  difference  in  cost  varies  according  to  time  run.  Rent,  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  salaries  remain 
the  same  whether  full  time  or  short  time.  Gas,  water,  and  piece  workers'  wages  vary  according  to  time 
worked,  therefore  cost  varies  in  proportion;  when  half  time  is  rim  costs  in  our  case  increases  from  12£  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent,  according  to  the  class  of  work  we  haul  in. 
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FIKM  No.  2,917.    Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

1.  We  cannot  say  much  about  the  emigration  of  skilled  labour,  but  we  know  that  the  exportation 
of  textile  machinery  to  such  countries  as  Germany,  Russia,  France,  &c.,  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
our  exports  to  these  countries  by  enabling  them  to  make  for  themselves  the  goods  they  formerly  had  to  buy 
from  this  country,  and  also  enabled  them  to  compete  against  us  in  our  own  home  market. 

2.  There  has  not  been  any  appreciable  alteration. 

3.  The  high  and  ever  increasing  tariffs  of  America  and  Continental  countries  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  diminution  of  our  exports  in  these  countries. 

4.  We  have  not  experienced  any  effect  in  this  way. 


J.  H.  ROBERTS,  CASTLE  MILL,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  and  Mohair  Yarn  Spinners. 

2.  Alteration  of  standard  for  half- timers  and  girls  leaving  spinning  younger  than  thoy  did  15  years 
ago  to  go  to  weave  so  that  when  we  have  got  them  to  be  useful  to  us  they  go  to  weave,  and  we  have  alw:-iys 
to  be  teaching  others  to  take  their  places. 
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I'.KCKETT    &•    ROBERTSON,    St.    ROMAN'S    MlLLS,    INNERLEITIIKX  ;      Woollen    Yam    Spinners.  2134 

Our  employees  have  been  practically  without  change  during  the  last  20  years.  They  are  employed 
almost  wholly  on  piece  work,  and  during  tliat  time,  we  have  not  raised  the  statement  under  which  they  are 
paid.  Spinners,  however,  must  have  suffered  a  loss  of  wages  to  some  extent,  as,  owing  to  want  of  employ- 
ment in  the  woollen  trade,  numbers  of  families  have  left  the  district  for  coal  mining  and  iron  districts,  or 
possibly  for  jam  and  pickle  factories.  As  a  result  the  labour  we  have  had  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  is  that  of 
young  persons,  whose  wages  have  risen  from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  which  rise  is  paid  by  tne  spinner 
who  engages  them.  Notwithstanding  this  rise  on  the  few  occasions  when  necessity  arose  wo  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  engaging  spinners  at  the  old  statement. 

Tt  is  quite  evident  that  the  cost  of  production  in  our  trade  as  in  others  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
running  time  of  the  works.  For  instance,  with  us  the  following  charges  are  practically  the  same  each  year  : — 
Interest  on  capital,  depreciation,  charges,  requisites,  renewals,  and  upkeep— the  total  of  which  in  a  normal 
year  amounts  to  £4,000.  The  wages,  of  course,  depend  on  the  running  time.  In  the  year  ending  January, 
I  !li  1-2.  we  produced  380,000  Ibs.of  yarn  at  a  cost,  including  £2,500  of  wages,  of  £6,500.  To  obtain  this  £6,500 
of  cost,  wo  would  require  4d.  per  Ib.  above  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

In  the  year  ending  January,  1903,  we  produced  230,000  Ib.s.  of  yarn  at  a  cost  (including  £2,000  nt 
wages)  of  £6,800.  This  year,  owing  to  the  small  production,  it  requires  6d.  per  Ib  above  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  costs. 
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T.  CBAIG  BROWN,  SELKIRK  ;  Woollen  Spinner  (retired). 

1.  Tt  is  common  knowledge  that  following  the  export  of  woollen  machinery  to  the  United  States, 
&c.,  large  numbers  of  skilled  workers  went  to  take  charge  of  it.     So  far,  as  regards  the  Scotch  tweed  trade, 
&c.,  the  result  is  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  trade  once  done  now  remains.     The  same  thing  is  true  on  a  less 
scale  as  regards  certain  other  countries. 

2.  No  great  alteration. 

3.  Tariffs  exclusively. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  production  when  running  full  time  as  compared  with  short  time  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  short  time.  If,  for  instance — to  take  figures  as  merely  illustrative — you  have 
a,  factory  working  3,000  hours  per  year  and  producing  300,000  yards  or  Ibs.,  and  if  your  fixed  "expenses 
are  £6,000  per  year,  that  is  equal  to  4-8d.  on  each  yard  or  Ib.  But  if  you  work  only  2,000  hours  per  year,  pro- 
ducing only  200,000  yards  or  Ibs.,  the  proportion  of  fixed  expenses  amounts  to  7'2d.  per  ft.  or  yard.  It  would 
be  less  or  more  according  to  the  amount  of  short  time.  In  the  above  instance  the  difference  is  2-4d.  per  Ib., 
so  that  if  you  based  your  price  on  full  time,  and  on  a  profit  of  Id.  per  Ib.  or  yard,  you  would  lose  1-4(1.  even 
on  the  little  you  did  sell.  «^  o» 

• 

FIRM  No.  6,078.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  ordinary  workers  would  lose  one  and  a  half  to  two  months'  work  and  pay  in  1903  (our  foremen 
are  paid  in  full).  Fully  half  of  our  machines  are  standing  entirely  now.  The  direct  difference  in  actual 
cost  of  our  goods  through  short  output  is  6  per  cent.,  principally  through  cost  of  power  and  partly  through 
cost  of  factory  management,  insurance  and  repairs — not  counting  loss  of  interest  on  capital. 

FIRM  No.  5,140.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Quite  ten  weeks'  employment— nearer  twenty  if  the  truth  were  known — were  lost  to  us  in  1903  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  and  that  would  mean  roughly  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  clear  loss  in  wages.  The  premises 
now  occupied  by  us,  with  their  contingent  business  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  represented  25  years 
ago  a  turnover  in  wages  alone  of  more  than  the  year's  business  return  of  to-day.  And  we  Britishers  are 
content  to  have  it  so. 
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FIRM  No.  3,886.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Number  of  Work-        Wages  Paid.          Worsted  and  Woollen       Average  Cost 
people  Employed.  Yarn  Produced.  per  Ib. 

Pence. 

884  14&  £4,195  388,247  Ibs.  2-59 

1893  93  £2,960  223,404  Ibs.  3-18 

1903  48  £1,933  86,566  11.;.  5'36 

The  above  particulars  show  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  running  full  time  and 
employing  all  our  machinery  as  in  the  year  1884,  and  working  short  time  and  about  one-third  of  our  machinery 
in  1903 — as  regards  wages.  The  difference  would  appear  even  greater  if  the  consumption  of  coal  was  taken 
into  consideration.  The  loss  of  trade  has  been  entirely  caused  by  the  import  duties  levied  by  European 
countries  in  order  to  support  their  own  spinners,  and  the  difference  in  our  production  between  1884  and  1903 
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Spinning 
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represents  the  loss  we  have  sustained  thereby.  Unless  we  can  shortly  find  ourselves  in  a  position  again  to 
compete  against  our  foreign  competitors  in  Europe  this  null  will  be  closed  as  it  has  been  running  at  a  loss 
for  some  time.  The  above  figures  can  be  relied  upon,  as  in  1884  we  were  making  the  same  class  of  goods, 
working  in  the  same  premises,  and  paying  about  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  workpeople  as  in  the  year  1903. 

FIRM  No.  3,767.    Spinners  of  Alpacas,  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufacturers  of  Alpacas,  Mohair 
and  Worsted  Dress  Goods  and  Linings,  &c. 

With  regard  to  continuous  running  of  our  works  as  compared  with  short  time,  we  may  say  that  we 
only  resort  to  the  latter  when  we  can  find  no  work  to  do.  If  we  were  to  continue  to  produce  when  we  had 
no  sale  for  our  goods,  the  result  would,  of  course,  be  ruinous. 

Speaking  generally,  we  have  at  present  two-thirds  of  our  looms  standing,  and  we  are  exporting 
large  quantities  of  yarns  which  are  used  in  Prance,  Germany,  and  Russia.  If  we  were  weaving  all  the  yarns 
which  we  produce,  we  should  be  more  than  fully  employed  in  our  weaving  and  the  Bradford  dyers  and 
finishers  would  have  considerably  more  work  to  do. 

FIRM  No.  4,771.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Coating  Yarns  and  Undyed  Carpet  Yarns. 

In  the  case  of  carpet  yarns  made  by  us,  the  proportion  of  labour  is  one-fifth  of  the  total  selling  price 
of  these  goods.  In  the  case  of  a  low  priced  article  like  a  carpet  yarn  a  large  output  (with  all  machines  running 
full  time)  is  absolutely  essential,  but  owing  to  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  carpets  from  foreign 
protected  countries,  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  some  of  our  machinery  running  at  all  and  what  has 
been  employed  has  been  running  short  time.  For  instance,  at  the  four  annual  holidays,  instead  of  giving 
our  workpeople  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  owing  to  lack  of  work,  we  have  for  some  time  past  given  them 
instead  four  or  five  days  on  each  occasion.  This  step  we  considered  imperative,  notwithstanding  that  it 
raised  the  cost  of  production  (by  increasing  the  proportion  of  fixed  charges)  and,  besides  it  represented  a 
considerable  loss  in  wages  to  our  workpeople. 


Manufacturing.          FIRM  No.  2,414.    Worsted  Coating  Manufacturers. 

The  depression  of  1903  would  mean  for  my  workpeople  a  loss  of  £1,500  in  wages,  i.e.,  that  would  be 
the  difference  we  should  pay. 
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FIRM  No.  2,114.    Manufacturers  of  Hammer  and  Damper  Felts  for  Pianos. 

Naturally,  short  time  is  injurious,  but  in  a  small  factory  like  ours,  it  is  not  so  serious  as  in  larger  mills. 
Since  1900,  our  yearly  wages  have  dropped  some  £100,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  unfair  foreign 
competition  and  how  much  to  bad  trade 


FIRM  No.  4,760.     Manufacturers  of  Pure  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloths. 

During  1903,  we  believe  about  four  weeks'  full  wages  were  lost  to  our  workpeople  or  about  £1 ,100  by  foreign 
competition.  This  sum  would  have  been  much  larger,  but  we  were  otherwise  kept  fairly  well  employed 
for  a  part  of  1903.  Our  whole  expenses  when  running  full  time  are  £26,000  per  annum  (this  includes  wages, 
repairs  and  all  outstanding  expenses  such  as  interest,  coals,  oils,  insurance,  travelling,  &c.).  Our  production 
for  that  sum  is  480,000  yards  (of  56  inches  width),  or  a  cost  of  Is.  Id.  per  yard  to  produce  the  cloth.  Our 
whole  expenses  when  only  partially  employed  are,  say  £20,000  and  our  production  for  that  sum  is  250,000 
yards,  or  a  cost  of  Is.  7d.  per  yard  to  produce  the  cloth.  This  shows  that  if  we  had  continuity  of  work,  we 
could  be  better  able  to  compete.  The  above  difference  of  £5,000  is  nearly  all  in  wages  (about  £4,000  of  it) ; 
the  other  £1,000  is  all  we  can  get  our  outstanding  expenses  reduced  between  a  good  and  a  bad  year. 
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JOHN  STEWART  &  Co.,  29,  CHALMERS  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Cotton  and  Wool  Waste  Merchants. 

We  can  from  personal  knowledge  testify  that,  as  compared  with  30  years  ago,  there  are  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  mills  now  going  for  the  making  of  textile  fabrics  such  as  coloured  woollen  cloths  for 
home  consumption  and  cotton  cloths  for  foreign  markets. 

FIRM  No.  2,917.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers — Scotch  Tweeds,  &c. 

We  estimate  that  if  we  could  keep  all  our  machinery  fully  employed  all  the  year  round,  we  could 
produce  35  to  50  per  cent,  more  goods  than  under  the  present  conditions  of  intermittent  employment,  and 
the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  monetary  benefit  to 
our  workers  would  not  be  less  than  £5,000  to  £7,000  per  annum.  The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling 
price  of  our  goods  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production  when  running  short  time 
as  compared  with  full  time  is  very  great  ;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss. 

FIRM  No.  3,332.     Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Tweeds,  Costume  Cloths,  and  Yarn  Spinners. 

Foreign  tariffs  have  diverted  employment  (through  loss  of  work  here)  to  the  protected  country.  We 
have  taken  the  total  trade  expenses  in  a  bad  half  year,  and  divided  it  by  the  total  number  of  pieces  turned 
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out  in  the  same  time,  and  done  the  same  with  a  good  half  year,  and  we  find  the  expenses  per  piece,  56  inches  21 42 

wide,  for  the  good  half  year  were  14s.  4d.  less  than  for  the  other.  The  average  cost  of  a  piece  is  about  £11. 
These  figures  rather  understate  the  case,  as  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  good  half  year  were  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  in  the  bad. 

G.  CEOSLAND  &  SONS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  will  undertake  in  our  own  particular  trade,  that  if  we  are  guaranteed  a  continuous  running  of 
our  works  with  no  short  time,  to  sell  cheaper  to  the  public,  thereby  benefiting  the  consumer,  and  we  will 
make  a  better  profit  for  ourselves  ;  in  fact,  at  the  present  day,  with  competition  so  keen  as  it  is,  the  only 
chance  you  have  is  to  keep  your  place  going  full  blast. 

FIRM  No.   5,613.     Woollen    Manufacturers — Tweeds,    Travelling    Rugs,    Mantle    Cloths,    Dressing    Gown 
Cloths,  &c. 

Our  estimate  in  loss  of  time  is  one-third,  but  during  the  short  time  the  employed  had  not  half  work 
for  factory.  As  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  by  short  time  : — We  have  been  running  short  time 
since  last  December  ;  our  highest  on-cost  per  piece  since  that  data  is  80s.,  our  lowest  47s.,  while  our  usual 
costings  are  based  at  32s.  6d.  _ 

FIRM  No.  5,945.    Manufacturer  of  Dress  Costume  Cloths,  &c. 

We  consider  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  tariffs  we  should  be  employing  at  the  least  half  as  many  more 
hands,  so  the  loss  in  wages  would  be  about  two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 

HAMLYN   BROTHERS,   LIMITED,   BUCKFASTLEIGH,   DEVON  ;     Wool  Combers,   Spinners,   Weavers,   Finishers 
and  Dyers,  Fellmongerers,  Tanners,  Manufacturers  of  West  of  England  Coatings,  &c. 

1.  This  query  almost  answers  itself.     There  is  no  doubt  the  large  exports  of  machinery  have  attracted 
a  number  of  very  skilled  artisans  from  England.     In  the  first  instance,  skilled  men  were  sent  to  fix  and 
start  the  machines.     These  men  found  they  could  obtain  higher  wage  and  sent  for  their  relatives  and  friends 
to  join  them. 

2.  Owing  to  less  demand  for  lower  plain  goods,  finer  and  fancy  cloths  have  been  made  requiring 
more  skilled  labour. 

3.  The  change  in  the  export  of  fully  manufactured  articles  to  foreign   markets   is  generally  in  the 
nature  of  a  reduction  in  the  quantity,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturing  industries  are 
developing  on  account  of  protection  ;  our  goods  are  more  than  ever  in  favour,  but  duties  stand  in  our  way ; 

with  an  open  market  we  would  get  back  all  we  have  lost  and  more.  2144 

FIRM  No.   5,761.     Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Although  in  1903  we  have  not  been  actually  on  short  time,  still  owing  to  general  bad  trade  our 
machinery  has  not  been  working  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Had  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  America 
been  open  to  us,  we  should  have  undoubtedly  been  running  to  our  utmost  capacity.  This  means  roughly 
that  eight  weeks'  more  work  would  have  been  turned  out,  and  about  £1,000  more  paid  in  wages  than  was 
actually  the  case. 

FIRM  No.  6,538.    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Be  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  whole  selling  price,  our  wages  last  year  proportioned  28'6  per  cent, 
of  total  value  of  goods  sold.  Re  difference  in  cost  of  production,  in  works  running  full  time  compared  with 
short  time,  we  find  that  when  our  mill  is  working  20  per  cent,  less  than  full  production,  the  average  cost  of 
a  yard  of  cloth  56  inches  wide  is  increased  4Jd.  or  18}  per  cent,  ofj  the  whole  cost  of  making,  leaving 
out,  of  course,  the  cost  of  material — the  on-cost  of  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill  such  as  ours  being  very 
heavy. 
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FIRM  No.  4,492.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Druggeta  in  Mixtures,  Plaids,  Imitation  Sealskins,  Meltons, 
Beavers,  &c. 

In  most  of  the  woollen  goods  that  we  manufacture,  we  pay  about  the  same  amount  of  wages  as  we  give 
for  the  material  to  produce  a  piece  of  cloth,  viz.,  £3  for  materials  and  £3  in  wages,  to  make  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  cost  £6,  to  measure  50  inches  in  width  and  60  yards  in  length.  \Ve  are  now  running  our  works  from 
9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  In  1903  wo  ran  same  time  for  four  months,  or  a  loss  of  six  weeks'  employment  in  place 
of  running  full  time,  viz.,  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  We  are  unable  to  procure  sufficient  orders  to  run  full 
time  through  a  year,  on  account  of  same  class  of  goods  made  in  Germany  being  sold  in  our  home  mark' 
at  less  price  than  we  can  produce  them,  and  owing  to  foreigners  being  able  to  procure  the  same  amount  of 
labour  for  £1,000  that  we  pay  £1,500  for,  or  33  per  cent,  less  in  working  up  the  same  kind  of  material  into 
cloth.  We  thus  suggest  a  35  per  cent,  protective  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  5,082.     Scotch  Tweed  and  Costume  Manufacturers. 

Regarding  your  query  te  loss  of  employment  caused  by  competing  imports  from  France  and 
Germany,  our  wage  bill  is  down  about  25  per  cent,  compared  \\itli  15  years  ago.  As  to  the  difference  in 
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a  bare  margin  of  profit,  and  some  years  impossible. 
Manufacturing 
—continued. 

FIRM  No.  2,549.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

At  present  Leeds  and  district  manufacturers  (woollen)  are  booming — at  the  expense  of  Bradford. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  high  price  of  wool,  whereas  the  Colonies  and  South  America,  and  other  warm 
countries  bought  largely  of  Bradford  thin  dress  worsted  serges  when  wool  was  cheap  (half  price  about)  ; 
the  present  price  of  wool  has  made  the  Bradford  goods  too  dear  for  the  foreigners.  Hence,  they  have  taken 
up  Leeds  and  Morley  serges  which  has  caused  a  great  boom,  but  the  Leeds  and  Morley  manufacturers  fail 
to  recognise  the  cause.  This,  no  doubt,  will  prejudice  their  opinions.  The  wages  most  affected  in  the  woollen 
trade  by  foreign  competition  are  the  weavers,  whose  wage  is  only  half  or  five-eighths  of  what  it  was  25 
years  age. 

JOHN  HENDERSON  &  SONS,  SPRINOBUEN  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B. ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Shawl  Manu- 
facturers. 

04  Af  1.  Makers  of  our  class  of  machinery  told  us  some  years  ago  that  their  home  trade  for  enlargements 

of  factories  had  ceased,  but  that  they  were  exporting  largely. 

2.  Very  little  ;    our  skilled  labour — foremen  designers — require  more    skill  and    get   higher  wages 
(the  poor  employer  has  to  have  more  skill  and  application  and  gets  nothing,  but  has  to  stick  to  his  factory 
for  a  time). 

3.  The  German  and  other  makers  have  the  same  entry  as  we  have  to  all  those  we  can  do  business  with, 
while  they  do  not  allow  us  any  entry  to  any  markets  whatever  that  their  Government  control. 

FIRM  No.  6,078.     Shawl  Manufacturers  and  Spinner3. 

l-->f  We  employ  only  one-third  of  the  people  we  employed  12  years  ago.  The  difference  in  actual  eosl 
offour  goods  through  short  output  is  6  per  cent.,  principally  through  cost  of  power,  partly  through  cost  of 
factory  management,  insurance  and  repairs — not  counting  loss  of  interest  on  capital.  Our  ordinary  workers 
would  lose  one  and  a  half  to  two  months'  work  and  pay  in  1903  (our  foremen  are  paid  in  full).  Fully  half 
of  our  machines  are  standing  entirely  now. 

FIRM  No.  6,046.     Manufacturer  of  Braids. 

2148  The  average  weekly  number  of  persons  employed  by  us  in  1903  was  132;    our  full  complement 

should  be  300. 

HEBBBBT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD),  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;  Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings  and  Serges. 

2.  No  great  change  during  recent  years,  but  owing  to  the  closing  of  foreign  markets  and  bad  trade 
in  England,  we  should  say  that  the  grade  of  labour  has  not  improved. 

3.  The   decline   of   exports   to   foreign   markets   is   due   entirely   to  the  increased  tariffs  in  those 
countries.      English  worsted  goods  are  everywhere  preferred,  but  the  high  import  duties  puts  them  beyond 
the  means  of  ordinary  purchasers. 

4.  The  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  considerable  employment  being 
lost.     The  foreign  country  would  first  take  piece  goods,  then  it  would  take  yarns  and  top",  and  finally  buy 
the  wool  and  manufacture  throughout.     Tariffs  in  most  foreign  countries  have  been  applied  to  protect  the 
industry  in  its  various  developments.      There  is  most  labour,  of  course,  in  piece  goods,  less  in  yarns  umi 
tops,  and  practically  none  in  wool. 

PORRITT  BROS.  &  AUSTIN,  STUBBINS  VALE  MILLS,  RAMSBOTTOM  NR.  MANCHESTER  ;  Woollen,  Linen  and  I  .'otton 
2 j  49  Manufacturers — Machine  Felts,   &c. 

There  must  undoubtedly  have  been  some  loss  of  employment  by  reason  of  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We,  as  a  firm,  hove  lost  some  of  our  trade,  and  in  many 
instances  have  teen  compelled  to  reduce  our  prices  considerably  in  order  to  retain  it.  The  principal  result, 
of  this  competition  in  a  business  like  ours  is  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of 'employment.  The  loss  of 
employment  brought  about  by  the  loss  of  export  trade  through  tariffs  has  undoubtedly  been  very  serious. 
It  has  been  extended  gradually  over  a  period  of  say,  20  vears,  and  it  is.  therefore,  impossible  to  give  any 
estimate,  for  (in  addition  to  the  trade  actually  lost)  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  large  extension  which  must 
have  taken  place  in  that  trade  in  the  absence  of  tariffs  or  even  subject  to  more  reasonable  tariffs,  which  might 
have  obtained  if  even  the  slightest  protest  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  imposition. 

PEEL  BROS.  &  Co  ,  GLOBE  MILLS,  BRADFORD  ;   Worsted  Coating  and  Dress  Goods  Manufacturers. 

1.  Exportation  of  textile  machinery  has  always  been  followed  1>\.  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to 
work  it,  often  the  most  intelligent.  There  has  been  a  diminution  of  exports.  The  most  marked  ease  is  tin- 
United  States. 

3.     To  the  protection  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

4.     Foreign  countries,  which  used  to  take  our  fiinished  pieces,  began  taking  yarns  instead,  but  there  2150 

is  now  a  large  quantity  of  tops  in  place  of  yarns  and  the  tendency  is  to  take  from  Bradford  more  wool  and 
les<  of  the  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  articles. 

The  loss  of  employment  in  1903  was  equal  to  10  full  weeks,  and  the  loss  in  wages  paid  WM  £3,000, 
which  does  not  include  a  number  of  people  who  were  paid  full  wages,  although  not  fully  occupied.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  production  between  full  time  and  short  time  is  so  considerable  that  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  work  every  man  with  machinery  is  willing  to  take  orders  at  less  than  the  full  cost,  and  he  has  to 
decide  how  much  loss  he  can  sustain  without  losing  more  money  than  he  would  by  standing. 

JAS.  PORIEOUS  &  Co.,  MEADOW  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B.  ;   Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Output  of  mill  during  1903  only  two-third*  of  normal  output,  which  means  a  loss  of  wage*  to  workers 
of,  say.  £2,000  to  £3,000. 

FIRM  No.  6,566.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Goods,  Wool  Yarns,  Waste  and  Top  Merchants. 

2.  No  change  in  the  clas?  of  men  (warehousemen)  we  have  employed  for  the  last  50  years. 

3.  We  find  in  recent  years  theiv  has  been  a  falling  off  in  quantity  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  n*  c^ 
imported  by  China.   We  attribute  this  to  a  change  in  fashion,  to  improvements  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  goods,  «1O1 
and  latterly  to  the  introduction  of  mercerising  which  lias  enabled  manv  beautiful  new  fabrics  to  be  produced 

in  all-cotton,  which  have  taken  the  place  of  some  of  the  old  worsted  fabrics.  These  new  goods,  however, 
provide  a  wider  field  for  trade  than  existed  before. 

4.  The  only  market  with  which  we  deal  where  a  tariff  affects  us  in  diverting  business  in  fully-manu- 
factured cloths  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  is  Japan,  where,  under  the  production  of  an  import  duty 
levied  on  woollen  and  worsted  piece  goods,  several  large  mills  have  sprung  up  which  produce  goods  formerly 
obtained  in  the  fully-manufactured  state  from  F.ngland.     A  portion  fit  their  semi-manufactured  raw  material, 
such  as  wool-waste,  tops,  and  yarns ;  they,  however,  import  from  this  country  and  the  Continent.    We  have 
no  business  with  ths  continent  of  Europe,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  from  actual  experience,  but  we  are 
well  aware  that  a  similar  change  in  British  exports  under  "  woollens  and  worsteds  "  has  taken  place   with 
continental  countries  in  recent  years.     Fully-manufactured  goods   have  greatly  diminished,   whilst  raw 
material,  or  semi-manufactured,  has  increased. 

NORMAN  CKOWTHER  (H.  CROWTHER  &  SONS,  LTD.),  BROADFI'ELD  MILLS,  LOCKWOOD,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Woollen 
Manufacturers — Serges,  Vicunas  and  Worsted  Coatings,  &c. 

We  cannot  give  the  number  of  weeks'  employment  lost  owing  t:>  the  Dingley  tariff.     Like  many  others,  2152 

we  endeavoured  to  do  more  business  with  other  markets,  but,  to  do  this,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  prices, 
owing  to  'the  extra  competition  of  those  manufacturers  who  had  previously  almost  solely  catered  for  the 
American  market,  these  being  principally  manufacturers  in  the  Bradford  district. 

FIRM  No.  5,538.     Manufacturers   of  Scotch  Woollen  Goods,  Tweeds,  Kugs,  Plaids,  Ladies'  Costume  Cloths, 
Reversible  and  other  Cloaking. 

Our  fixed  charges,  which  arc  not  affected  by  ths  incieaso  or  decrease  of  overtime,  are,  we  find,  about 
one-third  of  our  total  expenses,  and  if  we  wore  ruiiuing  full  time  and  doing  all  that  we  could  do  with  our 
present  plant,  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  our  prices  by  1"  p'.'i'  c"iit.  and  make  the  same  profit  that  we  are 
doing  at  present,  while  it  v.ould  just  about  double  the  wages  earned  by  our  people. 

The  diminution  of  business  has  not  only  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers  employed, 
but  we  have  also  lost  25  per  cent,  of  possible  working  time  owing  to  want  of  volume  of  business.  That 
means  that  our  people,  who  arc,  as  far  as  possible  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  done,  have  lost  their  equivalent 
wages. 

Some  deny  that  the  importation  of  foreign  woollen  goods  displaces  any  Scotch  woollen  goods,  because 
they  are  said  to  be  of  a  different  class.  That  may  be  so,  but  other  woollen  manufacturers  who  might  make 

these  goods — and  there  an-  none  that  could  not  be  made  in  this  country — being  driven  out  of  their  own  article,  21 53 

are  bound  to  find  something  else,  and  many  of  these  are  imitating  Scotch  tweeds  in  lower  grades  and  thus 
taking  the  place  of  those  that  we  make.  But,  stating  the  case  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that, 
if  woollen  goods  arc  imported  t:>  supply  the  wants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  population,  there  will  be 
less  employment  for  our  people  than  if  these  goods  were  not  imported. 

Of  late  years  tluie  has  not  been  much  emigration  from  our  town,  except  by  people  who  wish  t  > 
settle  on  the  land  in  Canada  or  New  Zealand.  But  our  population  has  considerably  decreased  in  the  last 
decade,  especially  in  unskilled  labour,  which  has  found  employment,  or,  at  least,  gone  to  seek  employment 
in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  and  many  went  to  the  South  African  war.  We  employ  a  larger  proportion 
i if  female  and  juvenile  labour  than  formerly,  being  driven  to  make  every  economy  possible  by  the  excessive 
competition  now  existing. 

FIBM  No.  6,561.     Wool  Manufacturers. 

High  duties  in  foreign  countries  keep  out  our  cloths  to  a  large  extent ;  the  higher  the  duty  the  fewer 
goods  go.  It  is  not  foreign  tariffs  that  has  diverted  employment  in  our  luuK-.  It  is  from  the  competition  of 
cheap  Yorkshire  imitation  tweeds  that  we  suffer. 
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Tuos.  WHITELEY  &  Co.,  ECCLBSHILL,  BRADFORD  ;  Worsted  and  Stuff  Manufacturers—  Dress  Goods,  Coatings 
&e. 

Bradford  used  to  do  a  splendid  trade  in  manufactured  goods  to  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  France, 
Ac.,  whereas  now  that  is  a  very  small  one  as  regards  the  first  three  countries  named,  and  raw  or  non- 
manufactured  articles  are  being  sent  in  place  of  manufactured  (roods. 

FIRM  No.  6,565.     Woollen  Manufacturers—  Dress  Goods,  Coatings,  Linings,  Moreens,  &c. 

Years  ago  loom  makers  amassed  large  fortunes  by  exporting  looms  to  the  Continent  (this  is  now  all 
over).  Looms  were  tackled  (sometimes  the  cloth  woven)  to  show  them  the  road  ;  capable  men  were 
advertised  for  and  tempted  to  go  to  these  countries,  and,  having  taught  them  their  lesson,  home  they  had 
to  come.  Having  got  our  trade,  no  longer  were  our  goods  wanted. 

I  don't  think  good  weavers  are  to  be  found  ;  there  is  a  scarcity  ;  what  with  machinery  standing, 
irregular  employment,  which  means  less  earnings,  weaving  no  longer  holds  out  any  inducement.  This  formerly 
was  not  the  case.  I  have  known  three  sisters  in  one  family  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  save  £300.  Some 
years  ago  a  weaver  could  buy  a  sealskin  jacket  worth  £20  and  walk  out  of  the  shop  with  it  on  her  back. 
I  notice  in  our  parts  a  great  difference  in  the  dress  of  weavers. 

Protective  tariffs  stop  our  sales  and  give  the  manufacturer  no  encouragement  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  designing  and  weaving  patterns  if  his  brains  and  enterprise  are  not  to  be  rewarded.  All  this  talk  about 
technical  education  is  downright  nonsense  in  the  face  of  prohibitive  tariffs. 

Manufactured  goods  are  shelved  and  yarns  bought  wherewith  to  make  the  goods.  Now  another 
departure  (which  is  thought  most  highly  of  by  some  free  traders).  Tops  (the  first  stage  from  wool)  are  bought 
wherewith  to  make  the  yarns.  One  instance  :  Rheinchenheim  foreign  merchants  were  formerly  buyers  of 
piece  goods  ;  then  yarn  buyers  ;  then  wool  buyers  ;  so  Bradford  has  lost  the  three  branches  of  trade. 

LTDDELL  &  BBIERLEY,  LTD.,  STANLEY  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Makers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings 
Serges,  and  Plain  Goods  for  Suitings. 

The  loss  of  employment  in  our  works  owing  to  imported  goods  is  only  indirect,  as  those  goods  are  not  such 
as  are  made  by  us,  but  could  no  doubt  be  made  in  the  West  Riding. 

J.  BENN,  Jus.,  4,  LEEDS  ROAD,  BRADFORD  AND  SPRING  FIELD  MILLS,  IDLE  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  grade  of  labour  on  the  average  is  lower,  because  in  relation  to  the  total  work  done,  there  is  con- 
siderably less  work  like  weaving  and  dyeing  and  finishing  that  are  batter  paid  than  formerly,  in  proportion 
to  combing  and  spinning,  which  are  cheap  adult  or  women's  and  children's  labour.  With  a  reasonable  fiscal 
system  we  should  have  retained  the  bulk  of  the  better  paid. 

KEDDIE,  GORDON  &  Co.,  ROSE  BANK  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

2.  The  parents  have  become  so  sickened  at  the  irregular  employment  in  our  district  that  they  have 
ceased  to  allow  their  boys  to  go  into  the  mill  as  apprentices,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  now  get  respectable 
lads,  or  strong.     Only  the  extremely  poor,  the  halt  and  the  maimed.     Nearly  all  our  well  educated  and 
proper  lads  leave  the  district  or  go  abroad.     This,  we  think,  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  it  all  for  the  future 
of  our  manufacturing. 

3.  To  walls  of  tariffs  all  around  us. 

4.  Cheap  shoddy  yarns  come  in  free  from  Belgium,  and  lower  the  tone  of  our  goods.      Of  course, 
the  foreign  spinner  tries  to  imitate  closely  the  sound  article,  and  it  is  a  temptation  to  the  manufacturer 
to  use  to  make  goods  to  compete  with  the  free  imports,  but  it  ruins  the  reputation  of  our  goods. 
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P.  &  R.  SANDERSON,  GALASHIELS  ;  Manufacturers  of  Tweeds,  Worsted  Suitings,  Trouserings,  Costume  Cloths, 
Vestings,  Flannel  Suitings,  Tennis  and  Cricketing  Cloths. 

Many  skilled  workpeople  have  left  this  district  to  take  up  situations  abroad,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  woollen  machinery  is  largely  exported  from  this  country. 


Fall 

of  Exports 

Increase 
of  Exports 


United  States 
France 

Germany 

Canada  and  Australia 


Causes. 

Prohibitive  tariff. 

The  development  of  their  manufactures. 

Demand  for  better  class  goods. 
Development  of  the  country. 


STANDEVEN  &  Co..,  LADYSHIP  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;    Worsted  Manufacturers. 

1.  Machinery  has  been  sent  to  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  also  been  followed  by  skilled  labour  from 
England  to  that  place  and  other  places,  and  our  individual  trade  which  used  to  be  about  £20,000  to  £30,000 
per  year,  is  not  a  penny  now. 

4.  B}'  their  weaving  their  own  worsted  coatings,  which  they  have  been  able  to  do,  being  thoroughly 
protected  by  their  Governments  putting  on  high  tariffs  against  us,'  which,  if  we  had  only  threatened,  would 

II!  \<T    Imvr    IIVH    put   OH. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

ADAM  L.  COCHRANE  *  BROS.,  LTD.,  NETHERDALE,  GALASHIELS  ;   Manufacturer  of  Scotch  Tweeds,  Costume  2158 

Cloths  and  Yarn  vSpinners. 

1.  America  (United  States  of  America). 

2.  There  has  been  almost  no  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  the  last 

4.     They  have  diverted  employment  through  loss  of  work  here  to  the  protected  country,  b 
trade  I  do  not  think  the  trade  has  been  diverted  to  semi-manufactured  articles. 

FIRM  No.  5,238.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  the  Commission  how  many  weeks'  employment  was  lost  during  1903 
bv  our  workpeople,  owing   to   the   loss   of   our  Argentine   trade,  and    to   other  competition.     When   we 
discovered  our  Argentine   trade  was  diminishing,  we  were  naturally  compelled   to  turn  our  attention  t 
other  markets. 

JOSHTJA  PERKINS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BRITANNIA  MILLS,  COVENTRY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Linings    and 
Trimmings  for  Railway  and  Private  Carriages. 

The  importation  of  carriage  linings  and   trimmings,  &c.,  from  Germany  and   France  has  certainly 

made  a  material  difference  to  our  export  trade,  and  also  caused  loss  of  employment,  but  to  what  extei  ^J15y 

cannot  say  ;  loss  of  trade  to  India  alone  was  about  £5,000  a  year. 

FIRM  No.  4,720.     Woolfen  Manufacturers. 

Our  workpeople  during  (1903  lost  nothing  in  wages,  by  the  importation  of  German  goods  in 
competition  with  our  own,  or  through  the  loss  of  our  export  trade  to  Greece  and  other  countries 

The  loss  of  trade  through  these  causes  was  counterbalanced  by  opening  out  other  channels 

A.  MITCHELL,  Jus's.,  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Dress  Goods  and  Shirting  Manufacturers. 

1  Nearly  every  mill  starting  abroad  with  British  machinery  require  a  certain  number  of  British 
workpeople  and  overlookers  to  start  it,  and  to  train  up  native  labour.  Afterwards  the  production  ol  Mat 
mill  reduces  proportionately  the  amount  of  goods  that  would  otherwise  have  been  exported  from  t 

^  The  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry  has  deteriorated  very  much  owing  to  the  un- 
steadiness of  employment.  This  has  been  very  noticeable  in  Glasgow.  When  work  was  scarce  in  the 
weaving  trade  the  best  and  most  experienced  hands  went  to  other  employments,  and  when  work  began 
to  be  plentiful  again  new  help  had  to  be  trained  up,  to  leave  in  like  manner  when  trade  slackened.  Q 

3.  We  attribute  the  change,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  cf  fully-manufactured  articles,  tn 
tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  3,533.     Woollen  Manufacturer— Wool  Flannel  Suitings,  Wool  Linings,  and  Plain  Yorkshire  Goods. 
1 .     A  great  many  of  our  young  men  have  left  for  America  ;  our  exports  to  America  from  1873  to  19C3 

2.PS  A°lower  tendency,  owing  to  many  skilled  workmen  leaving  the  district  on  account  of  want  of 
regular  employment. 

3.     High  tariffs,  undoubtedly. 

FIRM  No.  116.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  kept  fairly  well  employed  since  1901  (inclusive),  because  fashions  have  been  in  our  favour. 

FIRM  No.  2,324.     White  Blanket  Manufacturers. 

3.     On  account  of  tariffs,  which  shut  us  out  of  America,  Germany  and  Belgium. 

nn 

FIRM  No.  5,215.     Worsted  and  Stuff  Manufacturers— Dress  Goods,  Coatings,  &c. 

Regarding  loss  of  employment  and  wages  through  German  and  French  imports  and  foreign  tariffs, 
we  should  say  that  during  1903  it  has  amounted  to  at  least  one-fourth,  or,  in  other  words,  1 J  days  per  week. 
This  applied  to  our  workpeople,  amounting  to  a  little  over  £2,000  for  the  year. 

FIRM  No.  3,183.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
3.     High  tariffs. 

JOHN  FOSTER  &  SON,  LTD.,  BLACK  DIKE  MILLS,  QUEENSBURY,  NEAR  BRADFORD  ;  Alpaca,  Mohair  and  Worsted 
Yarn  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

1.  We  know  of  several  instances  where  the  export  of  textile  machinery  to  foreign  countries  has  been 
followed  by  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  that  machinery,  notably,  to  the  United  States,  Russia  and 
Germany.     The  diminution  of  exports  from  this  country  must  of  necessity  be  caused  by  the  above. 

2.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry. 


2162      Employment.  FIRM  No.  4,220.    Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Manufacturing  2.     Any  changes  have  been  in  a  higher  direction  on  account  of  the  more  narticular  requirements  of 

—continued.  customers. 

3.     Hostile  tariffs,  protecting  their  own  manufactures. 

FIRM  No.  3,533.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Wool  Linings,  Wool  Flannel  Suitings,  Plain  Goods,  &c. 

With  the  loss  of  employment  caused  through  want  of  trade,  owing  to  high  tariffs,  we  consider  our 
wages  hill  for  last  year  would  be  reduced  by  £3,000. 

WHJTWORTH  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LUDDENDEN  FOOT,  S.O.,  YOHKS  ;  Worsted  and  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Ours  being  almost  entirely  a  home  trade,  we  cannot  give  examples,  but  1903  was  the  worst  year  we 
have  had  for  20  years,  and  1904  will  probably  turn  out  worse. 

W.  H.  WEBB  &  Co.,  33,  AIRE  STREET,  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Ojf-o  4.     Very  serious.      We  used    to   export    largely   manufactured    goods   to    the   United    States  of 

America,  all  which  is  now  stopped.     The  United  States  of  America  are  taking  more  raw  material  (see  Bradford 
returns  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of  America). 

FIRM  No.  4,307.    Fine  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

1.  Several  of  our  weavers  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Working  short  time  means,  say,  13  weeks  short  in  a  year  and  about  £1,500  in  wages  lost  to  workpeople. 

SMITH  &  BUTTON,  TUNWELL  MILLS,  ECCLESHILL  NR.  BRADFORD  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

In  Russia  friends  who  are  in  our  business  use  the  best  English-made  machinery,  as  we  do.  From 
personal  observation,  we  know  their  wages  are  less  than  half  what  we  pay,  say,  22s.  6d.  per  week  here,  against 
8s.  6d.  per  week  there,  for  the  same  work  and  attending  to  the  same  machinery.  Besides,  they  work  72  hours 
per  week,  against  our  60  hours  per  week.  Luckily  their  products  are  not  as  yet  sent  to  English  markets, 
though  their  duty  on  our  goods  is  253  per  cent. 

~  . ft.  WILLIAM  WOOLLATT,  ALBERT  STREF.T  WORKS,  HUCKNALL  TORKARD,  NOTTS.  ;    Wool  Manufacturer— Wool 

2164  Squares  and  Fancy  Wool  Squares. 

We  have  had  machinery  go  abroad  in  our  class  of  manufacture,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  has 
gone  with  it  skilled  labour  to  teach  foreigners  how  to  work  it.  We  have  had  a  falling  off  in  trade  in 
consequence. 

GEORGE  L.  CULLUM  &  Co.,  DEVONPORT;    Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

3.  The  one  and  only  cause  prohibitive  tariffs.  The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  has  meant  the  discharge 
of  workers  with  us. 

FIRM  No.  6,564.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Vesting  Cloths. 

2.  Women  have  risen  in  the  grade  of  labour,  owing  to  improved  machinery,  enabling  them  to  earn 
better  wages. 

3.  Exports  of  our  manufactured  goods  have  decreased  owing  to  the  foreigner  being  now  able  to  make 
largely  himself,  and  his  having  a  protected  market  makes  our  goods  look  dear  in  comparison. 
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BEAUMONT  &  SMITH,  LEEDS  ;   Manufacturers  of  Fine  Worsted  Cloths,  Vicunas,  Serges  and  Fancy  Suitings. 

As  far  as  our  particular  industry  is  concerned,  the  exportation  of  goods  is  confined  principally  to 
"novelties."  In  these  the  English  and  Scottish  manufactures  are  supreme.  In  plain  goods,  the  exports 
are  much  less,  because  they  are  more  easily  manufactured  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

GLASGOW  AND  DISTRICT  HANDMILL  AND  HORIZONTAL  WARPERS'  SOCIETY,  GLASGOW. 

The  year  1903  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year  with  our  trades,  but  in  an  average  year  each  member 
will  have  about  three  months  idle  time,  i.e.,  all  over  the  years. 

Yes,  we  consider  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  has  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  our 
industry  ;  for  instance,  from  Germany  and  France  large  consignments  of  cotton  and  Llama  yarns,  warped 
and  ready  for  the  loom  can  be  had  cheaper  than  the  yarn  itself  costs  here.  We  would  respectfully  point  out 
that  on  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  tariff  our  trade  received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 

The  introduction  of  female  labour  in  certain  branches  of  our  trade  has  had  a  very  injurious  effect 
on  our  trade,  as  the  im-n's  employment  is  directly  affected  thereby. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

CARD  SETTING  MACHINE  TENTERS'  SOCIETY  (PER  THOMAS  FORREST,  GEN.  SEC.),  DENTON,  NEAR  MANCHESTER.  2166 

Not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  our  membership  continually  has  been  unemployed  during  the  last  five 
years.  It  has  lately  risen  to  9  per  cent.,  and  now  stands  at  9.3  (February,  1904).  The  importation  of 
foreign-made  cards  is  too  insignificant  to  tabulate  in  the  Government  returns.  It  is  classed  in  "  Sundries." 
We  are  not  appreciably  affected. 

I  put  national  righteousness  first,  and  not  anything  that  economic  regulators  can  do.  Inventions, 
improvements,  and  all  means  of  rapid  production  have  drifted  the  world's  work  into  fewer  hands,  and  the 
tendency  is  still  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  females  and  machinery.  This  points  unmis- 
takeably  to  fewer  hours  for  labour  if  those  now  displaced  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
all  means  of  production  more  widely  distributed  ;  but  this  must  bo  done  internationally  and  practically 
simultaneously,  as  mankind  will  always  flock  and  settle  where  it  is  easiest  to  live. 

(i.M,  \SHIELS  TEXTILE  FACTORY  WORKERS'  UNION. 

You  ask,  "  Has  the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  British  markets  affected  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  our  trade  ?  "  With  the  goods  which  are  produced  in  this  district  we  defy  the  foreigner  to 
compete,  for  how  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  miserable  foreigner  can  compete  with  us,  an 
Imperial  race? 

Since,  in  modern  industry,  improvements  in  the  methods  of  production  are  utilised  not  aa  a  means  2167 

of  labour-saving  but  of  wage-saving,  and  as  in  the  woollen  industry  there  have  been  many  inventions  in 
recent  times  which  have  tended  to  increase  the  powers  of  production,  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  have 
been,  what  is  termed,  displaced,  and  have  had  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that 
when  the  decrease  in  the  number  employed  in  the  majority  of  industries  is  carefully  investigated,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  suoh  decrease,  and  that  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  the  amount  produced. 

A  few  of  our  members  have  left  our  country  in  recent  years,  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
land  to  which  they  went,  they  had  hopes  of  getting  an  easier  job  with  a  better  pay.  Some  have  left  for 
America  to  endeavour  to  become  millionaires,  or  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  displacing  British  labour  ; 
while  others  left  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  fight  on  what  they  were  led  to  believe  was  their  country's  behalf, 
and  have  remained  to  compete  with  the  Chinese. 

There  have  certainly  been  some  of  those  engaged  in  our  industry  who  have  left  to  help  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  which  suages  the  ever-increasing  thirst  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  while  others  have 
left  to  participate  in  the  decaying  iron  and  steel  industry.  Others,  again,  have  left  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  india-rubber,  the  demand  for  this  article  having  gone  up  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  increasing 
elasticity  of  the  consciences  of  our  public  men. 

THE  BRADFORD  AND  DISTRICT  OVERLOOKERS'  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY,  HALIFAX  ;    Managers  and  Overlookers  2168 

of  Carding,  Combing,  Drawing,  Spinning,  Twisting,  Ruling  and  Warping  of  Wool,  Worsted,  Hair 
or  Silk. 
Cannot  give  you  the  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  our  members  who  have  left  this  country  in  recent 

years,  not  always  knowing  where  they  emigrate  to,  but  chiefly  to  United  States  of  America,  Russia  and 

Germany. 

(o)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

QUESTION  11  (FoRM  VII.) :    Please  give  any  information  you  have  shewing  the  effect  on  your  trade  o/  the   Railway  and 
action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Shipping  Rate* 
Kingdom,  or  other  countries. 

ECCLESHILL  OLD  MILL  Co.,  KCCLESHILL,  BRADFORD  ;  Top  Makers,  Yarn  Spinners  and  Flannel  Manufacturers. 
We  hear  that  wool  from  London  and  the  Colonies  and  cotton  from  foreign  parts  is  conveyed  cheaper 
to  foreign  manufacturers  than  to  us.  2169 

SMITH  &  HUTTON,  TUNWELL  MILLS,  ECCLESHILL.  NEAR  BRADFORD  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  understand  that  wool,  &c.,  from  London  markets  is  conveyed  at  actually  cheaper  rates  to  various 
Continental  manufacturers  than  into  Yorkshire. 

CHARLES  MOON,  NKWMILL,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  railways  do  charge  more  for  carrying  home-spun  yarn  than  foreign  yarn,  but 
I  never  could  pet  from  any  source  the  proportion  our  railways  get  for  the  carriage  of  yarn  ;  for  instance, 
say,  Crimmitschau  to  I^icester ;  how  much  do  our  railways  get,  say,  from  Hull  or  Goole  out  of  such  through 

rates  ? 

FIRM  No    10,187.     Wool,  Top,  Yarn  and  Hair  Merchants. 

The  rates  for  shipping  goods  from  French  ports  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  French  goods  is  30  francs  :md  10 
per  cent,  n'liato.  For  English  goods  from  English  ports  or  from  French  ports  is  :i.~>s.  jind  10  (KT  cent. 
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JAMBS  THORNTON  &  SON,  ELLAND,  YORKS.  ;  House  and  Scouring  Flannel  Manufacturers. 

I  know  railway  charges  are  much  more  than  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the  value  ;  for  instance, 
we  send  to  London,  say,  house  flannel  as  low  as  2Jd.  a  yard,  and  the  rate  is  40s.  a  ton  and  7d.  each  package 
under  3  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lb.,  and  you  can  send  cloth  at  12s.  6d.  a  yard,  and  the  rate  is  4|d.  Fancy  the 
difference  in  value  if  a  cover  happens  to  be  damaged  and  let  the  rain  through  some  night — 2Jd.  a  yard  at 
40s.  a  ton,  and  only  43s.  4d.  a  ton  if  the  cloth  is  the  best  you  can  turn  out. 
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FIRM  No.   6,566.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Goods,  Wool  Yarns,  Waste  and  Top  Merchants. 

We  do  not  find  any  effect  on  our  business  from  the  action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  railway 
rates  and  shipping  charges,  if  they  do  so,  on  goods  exported  to  the  markets  of  the  Far  East — India,  China, 
Japan — with  which  our  trade  is  conducted.  During  1901  we  were  able,  however,  to  ship  goods  coming 
under  the  head  of  "  light  goods  "  from  Bradford  to  China  and  Japan  by  Norddeutsche  Lloyd  steamers  from 
Bremen  via  Hull  cheaper  than  we  could  do  either  from  Liverpool  or  London.  English  rates  of  freight  to  the 
Far  East  were  then  high,  but,  having  been  reduced  in  October,  1901,  the  advantage  disappeared,  and  the 
Norddeutsche  Lloyd  steamers  then  ceased  to  carry  "light  goods."  Recently,  it  is  stated,  they  have  again 
intimated  their  willingness  to  take  such  cargo  at  the  old  rates,  which  again  makes  it  the  cheapest  route. 

HEBBERT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD),  LTD.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Dress  Goods. 

We  cannot  give  any  information  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  our 
London  customers,  who  buy  foreign  goods,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  goods  from  the  farthest-away  parts 
of  Germany  to  London,  than  from  Yorkshire  to  London. 

FIRM  No.  4,906.     Manufacturers  of  Dress  Goods. 

The  through  rate  of  carriage  is  cheaper  from  Roubaix  to  London  than  from  Bradford  to  London. 

FIRM  No.  5,124.     Worsted  and  Cotton  Braid  Manufacturers. 

To  England  the  foreigners  have  through  rates  very  much  lower  than  we  nave,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  London  warehousemen  have  3  cwt.  cases  from  Germany,  while  we  have  to  send  carriage-paid  small 
lots  of  from  £  to  1  cwt.  in  a  case  weighing  £  cwt.,  consequently  paying  carriage  on  both  at  the  rate  of  45s. 
per  ton. 

THOS.  WHITELEY  &  Co.,  ECCLESHILL,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  and  Stuff  Manufacturers. 

We  believe  goods  can  be  delivered  in  London  at  less  freightage  cost  from  Roubaix,  &c.,  than  from  here 
Special  cheap  facilities  are  granted  to  all  traders  from  that  district  to  London,  Glasgow,  &c.,  which  enable:, 
anyone  to  travel  from  Roubaix  (or  Paris  probably)  to  Glasgow  and  back  for  about  same  fare  as  from  London 
to  Glasgow  and  back. 

FIRM  No.  10,483.    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Goods  are  sent  here  from  Germany  at  much  lower  rates  than  similar  goods  can  be  sent  from  here  to 
Germany.  Instance :  Munich,  Bavaria  to  London  (rail  to  Antwerp),  per  ton  39s. ;  London  to  Leeds,  rail  56s. 
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(H)  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

I  ndustrial  QUESTION  10  (FoRM  VII. ) : — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations 

Combinations.  *'n  foreign  countries  give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture, 

and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trade  ? 


HAMLYN  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  BTJCKFASTLEIGH,  DEVON  ;    Wool    Combers,    Spinners,    Weavers,    Finishers 
and  Dyers,  Fellmongers,   Tanners,  Manufacturers  of  West  of  England  Coatings,   &c. 

Combinations  tend  towards  specialisation  and  therefore  economy  on  the  cost  of  production  and 
management  by  increasing  the  quantity  produced.  The  dangers  are  limitation  of  individual  enterprise 
and  trade  boycott,  resulting  in  the  control  by  a  too  small  number  of  people.  We  are  injured  by  the 
German  Kartell  system. 


FIRM  Xo.  6,135.     Worsted  Spinners. 

ninations  in  foreign  countries  seem  to  have  been  more  advantageous  than  in  our  home  trade, 
but  we  consider  them  dangerous  for  our  home  industries. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


FIRM  No.  3,552.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

I  do  not  view  with  favour  any  combinations  of  trade  unless  the  whole  of  purchases,  sales  and 
management  generally  be  done  from  one  centre. 

W.    FISON  &  Co.,    GREENHOLME  MILLS,  BUHLEY-IN-WHARFDALE,  LEEDS  ;    Alpaca,  Mohair  and  Worsted 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  have  no  reliable  information  on  this  point,  but  it  is  obvious  that  combinations,  when  really  sound 
and  well  managed,  can  effect  large  economies  in  production.  We  may  feel  the  effect  of  this  form  of  com- 
petition more  severely  later  on. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS,  CASTLE  MILL,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  and  Mohair  Yarn  Spinners. 
Not  so  much  in  combinations  as  in  high  duties  have  they  an  advantage. 

W.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  ST.  LEONARD'S  WORKS,  LEICESTER  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  certainly  large  advantages  over  us  in  England  through  subsidies  and 
rebates. 

No  material  advantage  over  us,  except  so  far  as  labour  in  cheaper  on  the  Continent.  Of  course,  the 
command  of  ample  capital  publicly  subscribed  enables  new  plants  to  be  started  with  the  newest  machinery 
and  on  the  best  lines.  They  can  also  afford  to  have  very  widely  spread  organisations  to  sell  their  productions. 

FIRM  No.  2,415.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Do  not  affect  us.  Combinations  here  have,  with  exception  perhaps  of  Bradford  dyers,  been  a  hope- 
less failure  in  nearly  every  case. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  SONS,  TROOUEER  MILLS,  DUMFRIES  ;   Woollen  Goods  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  great  combine  exists  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing  trade. 
It,  however,  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  manufacture  of  any  one  class  of  goods  were  entirely  concentrated 
at  one  mill  instead  of,  as  to-day,  being  scattered  in  small  quantities  over  a  number  of  mills,  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  greatly  reduced.  In  foreign  countries,  we  understand,  that  in  the  case  of  combines 
in  trades  other  than  our  own,  this  saving  in  production  is  not  used  as  a  means  to  reduce  prices  in  their  home 
market,  where  the  foreigner  cannot  compete  on  account  of  the  tariffs,  but  it  is  made  use  of  in  foreign  markets 
where  they  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  countries  and  combines  other  than  their  own. 

FIRM   No.    6,362.     Woollen    Manufacturers. 

This  is  becoming  a  most  seriou?  question,  which  must  be  met  if  English  workshops  are  to  be  kept 
going. 

1.  To  amend  our  patent  laws. 

2.  Increased  capital  on  similar  lines  to  the  American,  viz.,  an  invention  is  made  of  a  machine  that 
gives  a  yreat  saving  of  labour  ;   the  manufacturer  submits  this  to  a  mercantile  trust  company  ;   they  readily 
advance  the  capital,  and  a  monopoly  at  once  is  made  ;    the  worker,  although  not  superior  to   the  English, 
will  get  better  wages,  but  will  turn  out  50  per  cent,  more  work,  whereas  the  English  banker  requires  his  advance 
covered,  in  some  cases  hesitates,  in  others  refuses  to  assist  in  the  development  of  trade. 

3.  The  salient  point  is  over-production  ;  where  a  few  used  to  make  one  class  of  goods,  the  many  have 
stepped  in.  and  are  complaining  all  round.     This  will  ever  be  so  long  as  the  production  is  greater  than  the 
requirements. 

I  would  suggest  the  Commission  should  devote  a  little  energy,  so  as  to  recommend  a  course  to  meet 
the  opposition  of  Ame-ica  and  Germany,  who  have  started  a  financial  combine  in  order  to  secure  what  they 
have  taken  from  us,  and  take  the;  little  that  we  have  by  giving  extended  credit  to  buyers,  and,  rather  than 
lose  the  order,  grant  such  terras  of  credit  that  English  cannot  compete.  I  am  informed  this  is  done  by  large 
banking  corporations  and  trust  companies,  who  practically  buy  the  bills  of  lading  and  arrange  for  payment 
with  buyers  at  rate  of  agreed  purchase,  either  six  or  nine  months.  I  know  of  no  such  firm  who  would  do 
that  in  this  country,  and  if,  as  a  nation,  we  wish  to  secure  the  trade,  our  bankers  must  adapt  themselves  to 
the  requirements  and  methods  of  our  competitors. 

FIRM  No.  10,251.     Merchants  dealing  in  Colonial  Wool,  and  Tops  and  Noils  made  therefrom. 

Such  combinations  have  several  times  attempted  to  manipulate  the  markets  in  which  we  buy. 
Prices  have  been  temporarily  inflated,  and  the  invariable  result  has  been  a  loss  to  us  and  other  merchants 
outside  the  combination. 

ADAM  L.  COCHRANE  &  BROS.,  LTD.,  NETHERDALE,  GALASHIELS  :    Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Tweeds,  Costume 
Cloths  and  Yarn  Spinners 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  great  combinations  in  foreign  countries*  for  producing  the  articles  we 
manufacture.  Foreign  tariffs  are  our  chief  difficulty. 
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FIRM  No.  4,220.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers 

We  have  heard  most  of  combinations  of  woollen  mills  in  the  United  Slates,  Imt  up  to  the  present 
have  not  experienced  any  competition  through  their  exports. 

FIRM  No.  10,584.     Merchants  of  Scotch  Tweeds  and  Worsted  Suitings,  &c. 

We  believe  the  combine  in  the  United  States  among  the  woollen  manufacturers  has  tenoVd  to  make 
our  business  more  difficult  to  us. 

ANDERSON  &  THOMSON,  103.  UNION  STREET,  ABERDEEN  ;   Woollen  Merchants. 

We  do  not  approve  of  large  combinations  and  trusts,  as  we  consider  they  operate  against  individual 
enterprise  and  also  keep  prices  duly  inflated.  We  do  not  think  that  the  formation  of  the  large  English 
trusts  even  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  ordinary  small  trader — we  refer  principally  tc  sewing  thread  com- 
binations and  such  like. 

HEBBERT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD),  LTD.  ;  Makers  of  Worsted  Coatings  and  Serges  for  Men's  Wear,  Worsted  Dress 
Goods  for  Ladies'  Wear. 

This  would  hardly  apply  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades.  Such  combinations  are  hardly  possible, 
owing  to  the  great  variety  of  goods  manufactured,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  worsted  trade  is  specialised, 
and  such  combinations  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  export  trade. 
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FIRM  No.   6,564.    Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Vesting  Cloths. 

Do  not  think  combinations  have  been  a  success  in  the  textile  trades,  but  to  increase  the  export  trade 
of  a  country  consider  they  have  been  a  success.  Ons  representative  can  carry  different  makers'  samples, 
and  so  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  selling  expenses,  besides  being  able  to  show  a  full  range  of  all  classes 
of  goods. 

FIRM  No.  10,618.     Merchants  dealing  in  Heavy  Woollens,  Alpacas  and  Mohairs. 

By  dumping  goods  at  home  at  prices  below  cos,t,  they  drive  us  out  of  our  own  home  market,  and 
force  us  to  meet  heavier  competition  through  so  many  going  abroad  who  formerly  catered  for  the  home 
trade  only. 


Remedial 
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Spinning. 


(i)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

QUESTIONS  8  AND  9  (FORM  VII.) : — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you 
manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

If  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  : 

(A)  Upon  prices  in  the  home  markets  ; 

(B)  In  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  ; 
(c)  In  promoting  economies  of  production  ; 

(D)  In  increasing  employment  ; 

(E)  In  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour  ? 

FIRM  No.  5,905.     Wool  Combers,  Spinners,  Weavers,  Finishers  and  Dyers,  &c. 

We  would  differentiate  between  combed  wool,  yarns  and  piece  goods,  and  the  amount  of  labour 
expended  thereon.  British  labour  is  subject  to  local  and  imperial  taxation,  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
that  goods  which  have  been  manufactured  by  workpeople  contributing  thereto  and  not  subject  to  other 
limitations  of  British  labour  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  British  goods  on  equal  terms. 

The  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  production  of  combed  wool  is  small,  therefore  the  duty  would 
be  small  :  — 


Combed  wool 
Yarns 
Piece  goods 


5J  per  cent. 

7J  per  cent. 

12  J  per  cent. 


We  should  require  a  higher  duty  on   the  lower  class  of    piece    goods  than  the  finer  because  the 
competition  is  keener. 
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(A)  At  first  there  might  be  a  slight  increase,  but  competition  is  so  severe  that  we  think  this  would  2182 
be   soon   reduced   to   former   prices.     Foreign   manufacturers,    in   order   to   compete,  would   reduce   their 

prices,  and  so  prevent  any  grent  increase  in  prices.  This  actually  took  place  when  the  United  States 
imposed  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  caused  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of  British  goods.  We  should 
diminish  cost  by  producing  more  of  special  articles. 

(B)  The  effect  of  import  duties  probably  would  be  to  prevent  exceptional  fluctuations  in  prices 
caused  by  dumping. 

(c)  With  a  secure  market,  especially  in  plain  cloths,  makers  could  produce  more  and  reduce  cost, 
establishment  charges  being  the  same  whatever  the  quantity  produced. 

(D)  Import  duties  should  check  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  would  increase  British  productions 
and  thus  increase  the  employment  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid. 

(E)  Larger  profits  would  enable  us  to  pay  more  ;    greater  production  to  employ  a  greater  number. 

ECCLESHILL  OLD  MILL  Co.,  ECCLESHILL,  BRADFORD  ;  Top  Makers,  Yarn  Spinners  and  Flannel  Manufacturers. 

From  5  to  10  per  cent.,  according  to  value  per  Ib.  or  per  yard,  on  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  flannels 
and  shirtings.  We  are  being  undersold  by  sums  varying  from  5  per  cent,  in  cheaper  qualities  to  7J  per  cent, 
in  better  ones. 

(A)  Would  naturally  be  rather  dearer.  2183 

(B)  Would  certainly  assure  greater  continuity  of  employment  and  security  for  trade. 

FIEM  No.  3,858.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Single  yarns,  5  to  10  per  cent.  ;    two  fold  yarns,  10  to  15  per  cent.  ;    hosiery  yarns,  15  per  cent. 
(A)  An  improvement,  but  probably  only  for  a  time. 

J.  &  J.  BALDWIN  &  PARTNERS,  LTD.,  CLARK  BRIDGE  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

Hosiery  and  underwear  yarns,  7J  per  cent.  ;  Berlin  wool,  10  per  cent.  ;  knitting  yarns,  7J  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  5,905.      Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

The  basis  on  which  we  think  that  this  tariff  could  be  founded  is  : — 

(1)  Labour  which  we  think  is  the  ground  on  which  a  tariff  can  be  justified,  that  is,  to  preserve 
labour  for  our  own  people  ;    and 

(2)  Competition  or  inability  to  occupy  this  labour  through  the  want  of  orders.  O-i  QA 
Your  question  seems  to  ask  :    Why  do  you  want  the  tariff  ?    And  we  reply,  that  just  as  hungry  men 

know  they  require  food,  so  we  know  that  our  machinery  requires  feeding,  and  that  we  get  less  and  less 
food  for  it.  This  we  know  is  not  on  account  of  any  deterioration  in  our  productions,  but  the  reports 
from  our  agents  show  that  they  lose  orders  because  they  are  perpetually  met  by  goods  at  a  lower  price  than 
we  can  produce  them  at,  and  closer  inquiries  show  that  this  competition  comes  from  home  and  abroad. 
But  it  comes  from  our  manufacturers  largely  through  their  being  no  longer  able  to  sell  abroad,  and  therefore 
resort  to  the  making  of  goods  for  the  home  market.  We  are  then  met  by  the  extra  competition  from  home 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  increasing  importation  of  goods  from  abroad,  and  our  argument  is  that  as 
foreigners  keep  our  goods  out  of  their  country  we,  in  retaliation,  may  reasonably  keep  theirs  out  of  ours. 
LABOUR. — As  to  labour,  we  find  that  the  cost  in  labour  alone  to  us  in  order  to  bring  the  raw  wool: — 

Pence. 

(1)  to  the  combed  state  is -536 

(2)  to  the  carded  state  is 1-649 

(3)  to  the  spun  state  is         2-681 

(4)  to  the  finished  state  (taking  the  mean  of  cost  of  carding  and  spinning)  is        5-566 
i.e.,  in  labour  alone — 

to  comb  it  costs  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  -536                                                                _ .  __ 

to  card  it  costs           1-113                                                               2185 

to  spin  it  costs  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  2-145 

to  weave,  mill,  dye,  and  finish  it  costs     . .          . .          . .         . .          . .  3-401 

According  to  this,  if  a  tariff  was  based  on  labour  alone  on  spun  yarns,  it  should  be  four  times  as 
great  as  on  combed  wool,  and  on  finished  goods  ten  times  as  great,  but  competition  shows  that  what  is 
required  is  5£  per  cent,  on  combed  wool,  7i  per  cent,  on  yarns,  and  12J  per  cent,  on  piece  goods.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  at  all  a  scientific  tariff,  because  of  the  varied  character  and  prices  of  wool,  but  we  cannot 
attempt,  ourselves,  to  differentiate  between  the  low  and  fine  qualities,  but  will  give  you  some  particulars 
from  our  experience  which  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

Taking  the  serge  suiting,  our  expenses  in  labour,  rates,  taxes,  rents,  depreciation  of  machinery  and 
Buildings,  power,  interest  on  capital,  &c.,  will  be  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  whereas  the  materials 
only  would  cost  about  40  per  cent.  This  shows  the  importance  of  working  a  mill  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  that  to  do  so  it  pays  to  dump  a  portion  of  output  at  low  prices,  if  thereby  remunerative  prices  can 
be  obtained  on  the  remainder,  as  Continental  makers  do  with  us. 

The  selling  prices  of  our  serges  varies  from  about  17d.  to  60d.  per  pound  ;  the  average  price  being 
about  26d.  per  pound. 


2186  Remedial  Measures.  PROPORTION  o?  LABOUR. — (1)  On  the  piece  :    Taking  labour,  then,  at  say,  5£d.  per  pound  (that  is, 

the  mean  between  the  carding  and  spinning  cost,  plus  the  combing  and  finishing  cost),  the  proportion  of 
Spinning  labour  involved  would  be,  say,  20  per  cent,  on  our  average  output.      But  of  course,  this  varies  according  to 

— continued.  tne  priCPS  of  materials,  whether  high  or  low,  or  whether  fine  wools  or  low  wools. 

N.B. — You  will  note  the  great  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  cloth  necessitated  by  the  different  kinds 

of  wool  used,  and  the  weight  per  yard,  and  the  difference  in  cost  of  production. 

(2)  On  the  spun  yarn  :    taking  the  cost  of  labour  at  2-681d.,  and  our  average  present  value  of  the 
yarn  at  19d.  per  lb.,  the  percentage  of  labour  would  be,  say,  7  per  cent. 

(3)  On  the  combed  wool  called  "  tops,"  at  present  the  proportion  would   be    about   4   per   cent., 
whereas  two  years  ago  it  was  about  6  per  cent.,  the  wool  having  been  nearly  double  in  price  in  this  period, 
and  consequently  the  price  of  the  combed  wool  has  risen  proportionately. 

SHRINKAGE. — Our  wools  will  shrink — 

(1)  on  the  greasy  wool  about  35  per  cent.; 
1st    to  comb.     (2)  on  the  scoured  wool  about  20  per  cent.  ; 
2nd  to  spin.       (3)  to  spun  yarn  6  to  7  per  cent,  on  the  tops  ; 
3rd    to  card.      (4)  to  carded  yarn  3  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  wool  ; 

4th    to  finish  a  piece  of  serge  measuring    50  yards,  16  ozs.  to  the  yard,  requires  58  Ibs.  of 
worsted  and  woollen  yarn,  that  is,  a  loss  on  58  Ibs.  of  8  Ibs.,  say  14  per  cent.       If  we 

2187  used   all   worsted   yarn  the  shrinkage  would  not   be  more  than   about  7  per   cent. 

On   the   finest   serges   there   is   very   little   loss   on    the  yarn,  say,  not  more  than 
2£  per  cent. 

T.  CRAIG  BROWN,  SELKIRK  ;    Woollen  Spinner  (retired). 

There  are  heavy  importations  of  carded  woollen  yarn  from  Belgium,  &c.,  which  compete  with  carded 
woollen  yarns  spun  in  Great  Britain.  No  doubt  Belgian  spinners  are  able  to  export  with  little  or  no  profit 
in  consequence  of  the  protection  (small  as  it  is)  at  home  ;  but  they  are  able  to  send  the  above  yarns  because 
their  system  of  carding  and  spinning  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  particular  class  of  yarn.  The  profit 
on  it  is  well  known  to  be  very  small  ;  and  though  a  duty  of,  say,  10  per  cent,  might  enable  British  spinners 
to  make  the  yarn  against  them  with  a  slight  margin,  I  do  not  believe  that  many  factories  on  the  Belgian 
system  would  be  erected.  What  is  wanted  is  that  other  yarns,  which  we  make  best  in  this  country,  should 
be  admitted  into  Belgium  and  other  countries  as  free  as  we  admit  theirs.  I  approve  of  taxing  theirs  until 
they  do  so. 

(A)  Prices  would  probably  rise  to  the  extent  of  part  of  the  duty  imposed. 

(B)  If  duties  were  imposed  as  part  of  a  general  permanent  tariff,  there  would  obviously  be  greater 
continuity  and  security  of  home  trade.     If  for  negotiating  purposes  the  duties  would,   if  they  answered 
their  purpose,  lead  to  greater  continuity  and  security  of  export,  without  lessening  home  trade. 

2188  (c)  I  do  not  think  they  would  greatly  affect  economy  of  production. 

(D)  If  duties  led  to  abolition,  or  considerable  reduction,  of  foreign  tariffs  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  increased  employment. 

(E)  No  effect  in  skill,  but  probably  better  pay  and  more  constant  employment. 

On  my  remark  that  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  Belgian  yarn  might  enable  British  spinners  to  compete 
with  it  at  home,  with  a  slight  margin,  I  have  to  say  :  — 

1.  That  Belgian  spinners  have  an  advantage  in  making  that  particular  kind  of  woollen  yarn  (a  weak 
carded  thread)  from  the  fact  that  their  machinery  is  specially  suited  for  it,  that  they  have  had  a  very  long 
experience  in  making  it,  and  that  the  raw  material  used  for  it  naturally  gravitates  towards  Belgium,  the 
place  of  consumption. 

2.  Taking  experience  and  command  of  raw  material  as  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  advantage,  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  would  leave  5  per  cent,  for  margin  to  safeguard  erection  of  mills  with  new  machinery  in  this 
country.    With  the  prospect  of  continued  and  increased  tariff  barriers  abroad,  I  do  not  think  any  capitalist 
spinner  would  risk  putting  up  new  mills  on  that  margin — particularly  in  the  knowledge  that  much  of  the 
Belgian  yarn  sent  to  this  country  is  sold  always  at  a  very  narrow  margin,  often  without  any,  and  not  seldom 
at  a  loss,  besides,  much  of  it  is  made  in  the  mills  that  have  changed  hands  at  a  ruinous  reduction  on  their 
original  cost ;   so  that  mills  at  a  new  value  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  competing  with  them.     Com- 
petition   from   Belgium  was    little    heard   of,  comparatively,  in    Britain   until    the   heavy   duties   in    the 

2189  United  States  spoiled  the  American  market  and  forced  the  Belgians  to  sell  in  this  country  almost  at  any 

price,  to  keep  their  mills  going.     This  secondary  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  has  been  almost  as  disastrous  to  the 
Scotch  woollen  trade  as  the  direct  effect. 

W.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  ST.  LEONARD'S  WORKS,  LEICESTER  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Botany  yarns  for  hosiery,  7£  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (not  less) ;  Berlin  or  Shetland  and  Andalusian  wools 
for  fancy  knitting,  including  rug  wools,  12J  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (not  less). 

(A)  Prices  increased  (say,  by  half  of  proposed  duties). 

(B)  A  firmer  hold  on  the  home  trade. 

(c)  Could  then  afford  to  spend  more  on  renewals  and  labour-saving  appliances. 
(D)  Would  certainly  increase  employment. 

ADAM  L.  COCHRANE  &  BROS.,  LTD.,  NETHERDALE,  GALASHIELS  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 
of  Scotch  Tweeds,  Costume  Cloths. 

On  imported  woollen  yarns  7J  per  cent,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  trade 
interests.  On  tweeds  no  duty  is  required  in  the  meantime.  The  duty  of  7£  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  is 
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arrived  at  by  the  difference  in  the  selling  price.     Thus  :  A  Belgian  botany  worsted,  costing  2s.  10d.,  would  cost 
3s.  2d  ( ?)  from  an  English  maker.     The  English  yarn  is  generally  better  and  more  reliable. 

(A)  The  prices  in  the  home  markets  would  slightly  increase. 

(B)  Security  would  certainly  be  secured,  but  continuity  is  doubtful. 

(n)  The  greater  quantity  put  through  would  conduce  to  economy  of  production. 
(D)  Increase  of  work  would  increase  employment. 

FIELDING  &  JOHNSON,  WEST  BOND  STREET,  LEICESTER  ;  Worsted  Spinners. 

We  want  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  imported  yarn  made  from  wool — that  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

JOHN  FOSTER  &  SON,  LTD.,  QUEENSBURY,  BRADFORD  ;    Alpaca,  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners  and 
Manufacturers. 

Suggest  10  per  cent,  on  yarn  and  finished  goods  as  an  all-round  protection  on  our  manufactures. 

(A)  We  consider  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

(B)  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  secure  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  for  a 
time  at  any  rate. 

(c)  By  providing  more  work  for  our  workpeople  and  machinery,  we  should  be  enabled  to  produce 
our  goods  at  less  cost,  because  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  general  charges. 

(D)  In  our  opinion,  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  promote  increased 
employment  here. 

(E)  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  make  any  appreciable  alteration  in  this  respect. 

FIRM  No.  6,135.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Yarns — 10  per  cent. 

(A)  Our  home  market  would  be  more  constantly  employed. 

(B)  Certainly  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade. 

(c)  Our  machinery  would  be  kept  better  employed,  consequently  promoting  economies  of  production. 

(D)  If  machinery  is  better  employed  increased  employment  must  follow. 

(E)  More  skilled  and  better  paid  labour. 

FIRM  No.  4,015.     Wool  Yarn  Spinners. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  Angola  and  wool  yarns. 

I  now  place  before  you  the  reasons  why  I  suggest  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  wool  and  angola  yarns  ; 
the  latter  is  a  mixture  of  wool  or  wool  waste  and  cotton.  I  take  my  mill  as  a  basis.  My  adult  male  hands 
get  20s.  and  22s.  weekly  ;  females,  11s.  and  12s.  weekly.  In  Belgium  and  Germany  males  get  about  12s. 
and  females  7s.  weekly  ;  but  for  this  sum  they  work  longer  hours  than  my  workpeople.  Practically  a  Belgian 
yarn  spinner  would  only  pay  about  £1,500  for  running  the  same  number  of  hours  in  the  year  as  I  pay  £3,000 
for.  The  machinery  being  self-acting,  the  hands  are  mere  attendants.  A  staff  of  Belgian  hands  would  turn 
out  the  same  weight  of  yarn,  hour  for  hour,  as  my  hands  do.  The  proportion  of  wages  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  yarn  produced  is  very  low  in  a  yarn  mill,  because  very  little  skilled  labour  is  needed.  Suppose  I  ran 
my  mill  four  days  weekly  instead  of  six  days,  the  turnover  would  be  under  £14,000  for  12  months,  while  the 
wages  would  be  proportionately  greater,  because  I  kept  a  number  of  skilled  hands,  who  receive  weekly 
standing  wages  whether  the  mill  runs  full  time  or  not.  For  easy  reckoning  I  take  the  year  as  fifty  weeks. 
Full  time  I  turn  out  510,000  hanks  of  yarn  in  50  weeks,  and,  by  adding  £120  rates  to  the  wage  bill  of  £3,000, 
makes  a  total  of  £3,120.  This  runs  out  at  a  cost  of  about  IJd.  per  hank.  I  should  pay  for  unskilled  labour 
for  four  days  work  £1,800  ;  skilled  labour,  £617  ;  and  rates,  £120,  making  a  total  of  £2,637  10s.  The 
production  of  yarn  would  be  352,000  hanks,  and  the  cost  Ifd.  per  hank.  The  cost  would  therefore  be  Jd. 
per  hank  more  for  four  days  a  week  running  than  for  full  time.  This  would  at  once  destroy  over  half  my 
profit.  There  are  other  items  also  which  would  cost  more  proportionately  when  running  short  time.  The 
coals,  for  instance,  and  the  man  who  throws  them  on  the  fire. 

(A)  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  able  to  get  much  higher  prices  for  our  yarns,  but  it  would  make 
dumping  by  foreigners  of  their  yarns  here  in  bad  times  more  difficult,  and  thus  give  us  a  more  regular  market 
for  our  yarns. 

(c)  Economies  would  naturally  follow  regular  employment  of  our  machinery. 

(D)  Also  give  more  regular  employment  for  the  workers.  Whenever  depression  sets  in  the  foreign 
spinners  send  more  yarn  here  to  be  sold  at  what  it  will  fetch.  This  adds  to  our  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
our  trade,  and  wears  down  in  time  our  power  to  compete  with  the  foreign  spinners. 

FIRM  No.  4,771.     Worsted,  Woollen  and    Coating  Yarn    Spinners,  Principally  Undyed  Carpet  Yarns  for 
Axminster,  Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpets. 

Carpet  Yarns — 10  to  15  per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  a  special  yarn  made  in  France,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign-made  carpet 
yarns  being  sold,  as  yet,  in  this  country.  If  at  any  time  foreign  spinners  should  come  across  and  compete 
with  us  in  this  article  in  our  home  market,  I  would  suggest  a  duty,  say,  of  15  per  cent,  as  being  ample  to 
counteract  any  natural  or  artificial  cheapening  of  the  selling  price  on  their  part,  this  being  the  same  amount  of 
protection  in  knitting  yarns  that  they  enjoy  from  their  own  tariff.  We  are  unaware  of  any  foreign  combination 
of  worsted  or  woollen  carpet  yarn  spinners  who  menace  us  in  our  home  market,  but,  indirectly,  we  are  very 
injuriously  affected  by  the  dumping  of  manufactured  carpets,  which  compete  with  our  customers— the  carpet 
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fair  price  for  our  yarns  from  the  home  carpet  manufacturers,  who  apparently  dare  not  raise  their  prices  for 
Spinning  carpets,  for  fear  that  this  would  offer  an  inducement  to  further  dumping  from  abroad. 

— continued.  (A)  An  advance  in  prices. 

(B)  More  regular  employment  to  our  workpeople,  and  machinery  running  continuously. 
(D)  Having  (at  any  rate)  our  home  market  (say,  for  manufactured  carpets)  secured  to  us,  we  would 
have  more  confidence  in  undertaking  anything  requiring  enterprise  and  capital  expenditure,  which  would 
then  enable  us  to  give  employment  to  increased  numbers  of  workpeople. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  SONS,  TKOQUEEB  MILLS,  DUMFRIES  ;   Woollen  Goods  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

Ten  to  20  per  cent,  on  yarn.  This  duty  should  vary  according  to  the  compositions  of  the  yarns,  these 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  cotton  in  them,  being  charged  with  the  highest  duty,  the  vendor  having  in 
all  cases  to  declare  the  composition. 

Ad  valorem  duty  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  cloth,  according  to  the  declared  composition,  plus  a  weight 
duty  of  Id.  to  3d.  per  Ib. 

(A)  They  would  have  t>  tendency  to  lower  our  prices,  and,  if  foreign  tariffs  were  lowered,  we  should  be 
able  to  obtain  higher  prices  abroad,  in  addition  to  an  increased  sale. 

n*  nc  (B)  There  are  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  being  imported  into  this  country  each  year,  not  because  the 

cloths  are  better  in  design  or  appearance,  or  better  value,  but  solely  because  they  are  lower  priced.  If  a 
tariff  were  to  put  these  on  a  level  as  regards  price  with  the  better  home-made  article,  the  latter  would  have 
a  greatly  increased  sale. 

(c)  There  are  certain  charges,  capital  and  otherwise,  the  cost  of  which  per  yard  of  cloth  would  fall 
greatly  if  mills  were  running  fully  all  the  year. 

Great  saving  could  also  be  effected  if  greater  quantities  of  the  same  article  could  be  sold,  instead 
of,  as  to-day,  selling  small  quantities  of  a  large  variety. 

(D)  If  we  could  keep  our  mills  going  constantly  at  full  pressure,  no  overtime,  we  could  give  employ- 
ment to  fully  100  more  people,  besides  which  those  who  are  employed  now  would  earn  more  money  by  being 
constantly  employed.     It  is  nothing   for  some  of  them  to  have  to  go  for  two  or  three  days  idle,  waiting  for 
more  work  to  come  round.     When  one  is  told  /that  a  mill  is  running  full  time  that  is  no  criterion  as  to  the 
wages  that  are  being  earned,  for  some  departments  may  be  idle  on  a  Saturday  while  others  are  not  starting 
work  before  nine  in  the  morning,  instead  of  six,  while  others  are  dropping  work  at  four  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon instead  of  six.     We  may  say  that  prior  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  we  had  three  mills  running,  em- 
ploying fully  1,200  hands.  We  have  now  one  mill  employing  400  to  600  according  to  the  condition  of  trade. 

(E)  We  have  numerous  cases  to-day  where  we  are  paying,  say,  15s.  per  week,  and  where  we  are  unable 
to  pay  more  on  account  of  the  small  volume  of  work  that  is   being  turned  through  that  department,  but 
where  we  would  gladly  pay,  and  have  to  pay  20s.  and  even  more  to  better  workmen  for  an  increased  production 

2196  had  we  sufficient  work  to  give  them. 

In  July  of  this  year  one  member  of  our  firm  v-sited  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  showing  our  samples. 
Before  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  cases  out  of  the  Customs  House,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of 
£13.  In  the  same  month  another  member  of  our  firm  visited  Norway  and  Sweden  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
in  each  country  he  had  to  pay  £6.  Thus  taxes,  therefore,  came  to  £25  for  three  weeks'  trading  in  foreign 
countries.  In  Denmark  this  tax  lasts  for  twelve  months,  but  in  the  other  two  countries  only  for  thirty 
days,  so  that  when  the  writer  goes  to  Norway  and  Sweden  next  month  he  will  have  to  pay  a  further  £12.  You 
will,  therefore,  see  that  the  tariffs  are  not  the  only  things  we  have  to  contend  with. 

FIRM  No.  5,140.     Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Twelve  and  a  half  to  25  per  cent,  on  yarns,  and  quite  as  much  or  even  25 — 50  per  cent,  on  cloth.  To 
compel  foreign  countries  so  to  arrange  their  sources  of  revenue  that  they  shall  not  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  us,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so  by  them,  and  never  have.  We  cannot  be  beaten  in  manufacturing ;  no  country 
can  produce  cheaper.  The  best  value,  honestly  arrived  at,  ought  to  be  the  ruling  factor  all  along  the  line. 

The  basis  of  our  calculation  as  to  the  suggested  duty  is  on  the  principle  that  our  customers  are  very 
largely  handicapped  by  reason  of  the,  say,  Continental  people  being  placed  in  a  position  to  buy  our  Colonial 
qualities  of  wool  at  the  same  prices  as  ourselves,  to  buy  more  of  it,  owing  to  the  larger  outlet — thanks  to  the 

2197  tariff— all  their  own  market  and  the  pick  of  ours.      Why  ?     Because  of  their  larger  production,  and  we 

put  ourselves  out  of  court  by  permitting  any  such  absurd  tariff  wall  to  exist,  thereby  encouraging  larger  pro- 
duction on  their  part  and  a  natural  consequent  limited  output  on  ours.   If  w«  do  not  create  the  situation,  we 
are  as  criminally  liable  by  encouraging  a  system  that  enables  the  foreigner  to  profit  by  their  policy  of  75  per 
cent,  good  profitable  business  on  their  side  and  careless  as  to  the  remaining  25  per  cent.,  which  latter  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.     Stop  this  25  per  cent,  from  being  allowed  to  come  over  here  and  sold  at  12  J  to  50 
per  cent,  below  cost  until  the  tariff  against  us  is  removed  altogether.     Tariffs  are  an  abomination,  and  we 
must  compel  our  neighbours  to  respect  their  trade  with  us  sufficiently  to  remove  any  existing  tariffs  against 
our  manufactured  goods.     Until  then  and  merely  as  a  corrective,  we  submit,  we  have  given  cogent  reasons 
for  our  suggested  basis. 


(A)  Prices  would  be  reasonably  steady  at  the  living  wage  cost,  and,  on  the  average,  less  than  they  are 
to-day,  owing  to  bigger  turnover. 

(B)  The  above  result  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  securing   greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home 
markets. 

(c)  Lessened  cost  of  production  must  necessarily  follow  where  there  is  the  bigger  turnover,  and  where 
capital  can  be  fully  employed. 

(D)  Where  machinery  is  fully  employed,  the  staff  of  necessity  is  larger  than  where  only  part  kept 
running. 
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(B)  The  tendency  is  to  increase  wages.     Where  there  is  a  deal  of  work  the  competition  to  secure  labour  2198 

ensures  this. 

FIRM   No.    2,917.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers — Scotch  Tweeds,  &c. 

Woollen  yarns  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  ;    woollen  cloths,  25  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent. 

The  duties  we  have  suggested  are  based  chiefly  on  what  we  consider  necessary  to  enable  this  country 
to  bargain  effectively  with  foreign  countries,  who  have,  by  means  of  their  high  tariffs,  practically  shut  us  out 
of  their  markets.  The  tariffs  we  have  indicated  would  also,  in  our  opinion,  be  required  to  enable  us,  to  some 
extent,  to  keep  our  home  markets  to  ourselves,  and  prevent  us  from  being  undersold  here  by  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  foreign  countries. 

(A)  The  increased  demand  and  lessened  competition  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  raise  prices. 

(B)  We  think  the  effect  would  be  to  enable  manufacturers  to  keep  uteadily  employed  all  the  year  round, 
thus  giving  more  security  of  employment  to  the  workers. 

(c)  This  would  certainly  promote  economy  of  production,  as  it  would  minimise  the  loss  in  standing 
expenses  incurred  at  present  during  the  slack  seasons  of  the  year. 

(D)  The  large  production  of  home  firms  would  naturally  increase  employment. 

(E)  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  in  this  respect.  2199 

FIRM  No.  5,126.     Woollen  Yarn  Manufacturer. 

Fourpence  to  6d.  per  Ib.  on  woollen  yarn. 

(A)  No  effect, 

(B)  More  of  our  material  would  be  used. 

FIRM  No.  4,754.     Worsted  Spinners. 

Retaliation  pure  and  simple  in  order  to  reduce  foreign  tariffs  and  not  advance  protection. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS,  CASTLE  MILL,  IDLE,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  and  Mohair  Yarn  Spinner. 

Same  amounts  as  we  have  to  pay,  if  possible. 

(A)  A  gradual  development  of  prices  that  would  pay  the  producer.  2200 

(B),  (c),  (D),  (E)  Yes. 

FIRM  No.  3,552.     Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

The  same  duty  as  they  now  place  on  our  worsted  yarns  sent  into  their  country. 

(A)  I  don't  think  it  would  alter  the  price  materially,  as  competition  for  the  trade  would  regulate  this. 

(B)  Certainly  it  would  give  more  employment. 

(D)  Yes  ;  if  there  was  more  business  it  would  certainly  mean  more  work  for  labour,  hence  more  wages. 

(E)  It  would  increase  the  amount  of  wages  earned,  as  work  would  be  more  regular. 

FIBM  No.  10,187.     Wool,  Tops,  Yarns,  Hah:  Merchants. 

(E)  The  tendency  has  been  for  duty-protected  countries  to  take  more  raw  material  and  less  manu- 
factured goods. 
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FIRM  No.  6,615.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  don't  know  if  the  attention  of  the  Commission  has  been  drawn  to  the  line  Colonial  skin  wool 
imported  from  France  and  the  fine  worsted  yarns  imported  from  Germany — both  prepared  with  greater  pains 
than  is  the  rule  in  this  country,  and  comparing  favourably  in  price.  It  certainly  would  not  be  an  advantage 
to  the  better-class  trade  to  have  these  shut  out. 

LEA,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;    Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

Our  manufacture — worsted  yarns — is  not  a  finished  article.  We  think  that  the  duties  should  be 
first  settled  upon  the  manufactured  article,  and  then  levied  on  the  partly  manufactured  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labour  already  expended  upon  them,  leaving  absolutely  raw  material  free.  In  no  case  should  the 
duty  be  less  than  the  amount  which  may  be  found  payable  in  rates  and  taxes  by  the  home  manufacturer, 
together  with  any  extra  charge  he  may  be  put  to  through  the  better  protection  in  this  country  of  the  workman 
by  Factory  Acts,  Compensation  Acts,  &c. 
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Spinning; 
— continued. 
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(A)  In  our  opinion  the  effect  on  prices  would  not  be  great.      The  tendency  of  a  duty  to  raise  prices  is 
obvious  ;    but  tlirvr  is  enough  competition  in  the  home  market  to  prevent  that  tendency  from  operating 
very  materially,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  which  would  follow  greater  continuity  and 
security  of  trade  would  also  counteract  any  tendency  in  prices  to  rise. 

(B)  We  think  our  export  trade  in  yarn  would   be  injuriously  affected   by  a  duty,  inasmuch  as   the 
finished  goods  made  from  our  exported  yarn  are  largely  imported  again  into  this  country.     But  we  think 
that  any  damage  in  this  direction  would  be  fully  compensated  for  in  the  increased  security  and  continuity 
of  the  home  trade. 

(c)  From  (B)  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  reduced.  A  comparatively  small  increase 
in  production  reduces  the  cost  very  materially. 

(D)  What  tends  to  increase  production  is  certain  to  increase  employment 

(B)  And  what  increases  employment  is  certain  in  the  long  run  to  increase  wages. 

BECKETT  &  ROBERTSON,  ST.  RONAN'S  MILL,  INNERLEITHEN  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Without  being  able  to  give  exact  figures,  we  are  aware  that  for  some  years  now,  and  in  gradually 
increasing  proportion,  Belgian  and  German  spun  yarns  have  been  imported  to  the  South  of  Scotland  at  prices 
with  which  Scottish  spinners  cannot  compete.  We  believe  that  if  this  were  controlled  to  a  reasonable  "xtcnt 
by  an  import  duty,  spinning  mills,  which  for  periods  are  annually  on  short  time,  would  be  fully  employed 
as  they  were  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  To  our  knowledge,  speaking  roughly,  since  1880  as  many  carding 
machines  have  dropped  out  of  the  trade  as  are  now  left  in  it. 


FIRM  No.  3,962.     Worsted  Spinners. 

We  do  not  require  protection  from  the  direct  competition  of  any  foreign  country  with  our  own  make 
of  yarns.  The  yarns  imported  into  this  country,  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  for  hand  knitting,  are 
principally  "  mule-spun  "  yarns,  and  these  do  not  compete  with  our  productions,  which  are  spun  on  "  con- 
tinuous "  (fly,  ring,  or  cap)  spinning  frames.  If  we  desired  duties  to  be  imposed  on  foreign-spun  yarns  it 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  possible  weapon  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  duties  imposed  on 
our  productions  in  the  same  countries  from  which  yarn  is  exported  to  Britain.  In  many  cases  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  increase  duties  against  our  productions.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  removal 
of  any  restriction  on  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  would  be  an  advantage  to  us.  Proposals  to  accom- 
plish this  by  giving  preferences  or  by  retaliatory  tariffs  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered,  especially 
if  they  were  likely  to  enhance  the  cost  of  labour,  or  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 
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FIRM  No.  4,164.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Manufacturing.  We  think  that  2d.  per  yard  on  a  2s.  6d.  cloth,  and  same  proportion  on  more  expensive  goods,  say, 

from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 

Our  reason  for  this  duty  is  that  both  our  City  and  West  End  agents  in  London  are,  and  have  been 
for  seven  years,  undersold  by  Dutch  and  German  cloths  at  this  rate.  Every  serge  or  plain  cloth  which  we 
produce  and  show  to  the  buyers  is  under-cut  to  this  extent,  viz.,  our  2s.  9d.  cloth  is  offered  at  2s.  6d.,  our 
3s.  5d.  cloth  at  3s.  2d.,  our  4s.  cloth  at  3s.  9d.  :  then  in  ladies'  mantle  cloths  and  superfines,  our  6s.  is 
5s.  7d.,  our  5s.  cloth  at  4s.  8d.,  and  our  4s.  2d.  cloth  at  3s.  8d.  per  yard.  This  is  a  startling  fact,  and  when 
my  brother,  who  has  gone  for  20  years  and  sold  English  goods  of  our  make,  was  in  London  in  the  spring,  he 
called  as  usual  at  our  best  customers,  and  was  coolly  told  that  they  had  purchased  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
and  Dutch  all  they  required  for  the  coming  winter.  He  then  asked  who  was  to  run  our  mills  for  us  during 
the  coming  winter  ;  are  we  to  tell  our  workpeople  this  ?  The  result  is  that  we  are  working  three  days  per 
week  instead  of  six  as  heretofore.  The  difference  in  cost  is  all  in  labour,  as  both  of  us  (English  and  foreign) 
buy  wool  in  the  same  market  (London  and  the  Colonies). 

As  to  wages  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  we  have  personal  friends  and 
relations,  we  have  no  information  reliable.  In  Russia  our  friends  are  in  our  business,  and  they  use  the  best 
English-made  machinery,  as  we  do.  From  personal  observations  I  know  their  wages  are  less  than  half  what 
we  pay,  say,  22s.  6d.  per  week  here,  against  8s.  6d.  per  week  there,  for  the  same  work  and  attending  the  same 
machinery  ;  besides  they  work  72  hours  per  week  against  our  60  hours  per  week.  Luckily  their  productions 
are  not  as  yet  sent  to  English  markets,  though  their  duty  on  our  goods  is  253  per  cent. 

(A)  Slightly  dearer. 

(D)  We  think  better  wages  and  more  work  for  our  workpeople  tnan  at  present 

FIRM  No.  5,890.     General  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

We  suggest  a  10  per  cent,  import  duty  on   worsted   flannels,  worsted   tweeds,   and   paper-makers 
feltings.     We  do  not  think  protection  will  benefit  us  much. 

(A)  Stationary  or  very  slight  variation. 

(B)  Yes. 
(c)  No. 

(D)  Yes,  if  more  crade. 

FIRM  No.  2,114.    Manufacturers  of  Hammer  and  Damper  Felts  for  Pianps. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  piano  felts,  medical,  mechanical  and  all  fine  woollen  felts  would  assist  us  in  compe- 
tition with  Continental  opponents,  though  in  all  fairness  it  should  be  15  per  cent.,  which  is  the  handicap 
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from  which  we  suffer.     This  tolls  with  us  more  heavily  in  stout  piano  cloths  (manufactured  at  our  Yorkshire 
mills)  sold  by  the  yard,  while  15  per  cent,  duty  is  charged  on  the  weight. 

(D)  Increased  employment. 

(K)  This  would  depend  on  profits. 

FIRM  No.  116.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  should  suggest  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  woollen  goods  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  varn, 
54-inch  width.  Something  should  be  done  to  stop  foreign  dumping,  and,  we  think,  by  putting  on  a  duty. 
You  see  we  have  only  one  free  market  to  go  in  for  our  regular  trading,  also  for  our  dumping  the  stocks  left 
over — that  free  market  being  our  own.  It  is  rather  different  with  Germany,  &c. 

If  a  duty  were  put  011  to  check  imported  manufactured  cloth,  home  manufacturers  would  be  able  to 
make  larger  quantities  of  individual  lines,  and  thus  make  them  more  economically  ;  hence  no  need  to  raise 
prices,  and  yet  the  manufacturer  would  do  better.  To-day  manufacturers  are  worried  because  of  their  anxiety 
to  keep  the  machines  going.  The  less  variety,  the  less  chopping  and  changing  about  with  your  machines. 

JAMES  FENTON  &  SON,  Low  MILL,  DEWSBUEY  MOOR  ;    Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  cotton  blankets  and  rugs  as  a  check  against  the  foreign  salesman  who  unloads  large 
quantities  of  these  goods  in  this  country,  which  has  been  so  far  detrimental  to  our  own  manufacture  and 
workpeople.  On  these  goods  there  will  be  one-third  labour  value. 

(AI  Very  little,  if  any. 

(B)  Must  add  employment. 

(c)  In  its  effects  on  fixed  charges. 

(D)  Better  employment. 

(E)  Much  the  same. 

WHITWORTH  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LUDDENDEN  FOOT,  S.O.,  YORKS  ;    Worsted  and  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacture™. 

On  all  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured  articles  of  men's  and  women's  wear — -10  per  cent. 
The  basis  of  this  suggestion  is  that  the  French  and  German  manufacturers  of  our  class  of  goods,  when  they 
dump  their  over-production  on  this  market,  undersell  us  by  about  this  percentage.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  averag  e  proportion  of  labour  but  I  should  say  on  the  class  of  goods  we  make,  labour  will  be  paid 
from  45  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  price  we  receive. 

JAS.  PORTEOUS  &  Co.,  MEADOW  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B.  ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

We  should  suggest  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  woollen  cloth.  This  would  tend  to  neutralise  the  advantage 
foreign  makers  have  over  us  with  longer  hours  and  free  markets. 

The  tendency  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign-made  goods  would  be  to  raise  prices  in  the  home  trade,  if  it 
were  not  the  case  that  there  would  still  be  sufficient  competition  between  home  manufacturers,  and  that 
it  would  secure  greater  continuity  of  trade  to  the  home  manufacturer,  enabling  him  to  produce  more  cheaply. 
More  business  to  the  manufacturer  means  more  employment  of  labour  and  better  wages. 

FIRM  No.  4,611.     Fancy  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

\\  e  think  10  per  cent,  on  woollen  clothe  imported  would  make  a  great  difference.  Say  a  10  per  cent. 
duty  on  foreign  cloth?,  and  an  additional  tax  when  made  into  garments. 

(A)  Competition  is  so  keen  at  home  that  a  10  per  cent,  duty,  which  we  suggest,  would  probably  make 
no  difference  on  prices  in  the  home  market. 

(B)  It  would  mean  a  large  addition  to  the  bulk  of  trade,  and  therefore  fill  up  a  lot  of  the  mills  only 
partially  running  at  present. 

(c)  An  increased  bulk  of  trade  means  that  many  of  the  mills  can  run  on  less  variety,  and  therefore 
save  expense  in  pattern  making  and  changing  machinery,  which  means  a  good  deal. 

(D)  Either  there  must  be  a  large  increase  of  employment  or  the  foreign  goods  still  come  in  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  general  taxation,  this  being  paid  by  the  foreigner. 

(E)  The  busier  the  mills  and  the  more  independent    the   skilled  workers   are,  they  easily  get   more 
wages.     Unless  some  check  is  put  upon  free  imports  wages  will  fall.  . 

J.  BENN,  JUN.,  4.  LEEDS  ROAD,  BRADFORD,  AND  SPRIV;  IMEI.D  MILLS.  ID LK  ;   Manufacturer  of  Italians  and 
Linings,  Mohairs  and  Alpacas  for  Men  and  Women's  Wear. 

Piece  goods  made  from  mohair,  alpaca  and  lustre  ;  long  bright -haired  wools  and  low  crossbred 
Colonial. — No  duty  is  required  on  these  for  protective  purposes  at  all,  but  yarns,  spun  here  and  e\|x>rted 
to  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  bear  only  a  negligible  duty  of  some  2  to  3  per  c"iit..  \vh"reas  the  materials 
made  from  these  yarns  bear  a  duty  into  Germany  of  45  to  50  per  cent.  Russia  ruich  more,  and  Au-tna  is 
proposing  to  raisi  hew  t'>  a  prohibitive  point.  These  article--.  I  think,  arc  most  heavily  burdened  of  any. 
so  that,  whereas  in  ISSD  thousands  of  fully-manufactured  articles  of  this  class  went  to  Germany,  practically 
none  go  now,  but  the  yarns  go.  The  loss  to  Kbour  during  the  last  20  years  is  enormous,  and  it  is  a  point 
that  must  be  fought  for. 


2210      Remedial  Measure*.  Piece  goods  made  from  merino  wool?  and  from  the  finest  crossbred  wools  (practically  all  the  better- 

class  trade  for  ladies'  dress  goods). — I  should  say  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  would  cause  a  large  quantity  to  be 
Manufacturing  manufactured  in  this  country,  not  alone  and  entirely  on  account  of  the  10  per  cent.,  but  of  the  moral  weight 

— continued.  such  a  duty  would  have  in  buyers'  eyes,  which  would  be  turned  with  greater  keenness  to  home  producers. 

(A)  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  answered  except  in  a  genera)  way,  as  one  can  never  quite  tell  the 
effect  a  tariff  will  have  until  it  has  been  in  operation  some  little  time.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things,  articles  coming  under  a  given  category,  e.g.,  certain  classes  of  woollens,  ladies' 
costume  and  habit  cloths,  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  duty  as  the  foreign  country  gives  ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  foreign  coimtry  sends  into  England  goods  which  are  only  made  in  small  quantities  by  home 
makers,  I  would  use  a  tariff  on  these  as  a  lever  to  bring  down  the  hostile  tariff  of  an  article  which  is  manu- 
factured abroad  from  British-spun  yarns.  The  cheap  weighted  silks  of  Crefeld  and  of  Italy  might  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose.  It  would  not  affect  English  silk  manufacturers  probably,  but  it  would  benefit  mohair  and 
alpaca  manufacturers,  and  incidentally  growers  of  fine  English  wools.  Articles  made  from  which  would  be 
certainly  healthier  and  more  durable. 

My  opinion  is  that  special  committees  should  be  formed  in  each  locality  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 

take  each  article  in  the  various  foreign  tariff  codes  seriatim  and  discuss  it  on  its  merits.     The  decisions  thus 

registered  would,  I  think,  require  only  a  little  amalgamating  to  simplify  them,  as  I  am  of  opinion  the  proposals 

should  err  on  the  side  of  simplicity.     In  the  majority  of  items  the  effect  on  prices  would  be  very  little,  and 

__  .  .  in  the  long  run  none. 

ftttii  (B)  Because  we  should  get  over  the  bane  of  the  manufacturers'  existence,  intermittent  work  causing 

unnecessary  additional  cost  in  production. 

(c)  By  having  a  larger  and  reasonably  assured  market  we  could  provide  more  freely  for  the  wants 
of  such  market,  and  at  the  same  stroke  cheapen  production  and  supply  customers  more  promptly — an 
advantage  worth  a  tariff  in  itself. 

(D)  The  better  paid  employment  would  be  increased,  and  workpeople  would  benefit  by  constant 
employment,  if  not  by  actual  rate  of  wage. 

(E)  The  less  skilled  and  worse-paid  labour  would  remain  and  get  better  paid,  possibly  like  wool  combers 
and  spinners,  and  we  should  add  to  it  higher  price  labour,  as  weavers,  dyers,  finishers,  warehousemen. 

FIRM  No.  5,602.     Woollen,  Cotton  and  Linen  Manufacturers. 

We  merely  suggest  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  as  likely  to  assist  us  in  competition  with  Continental 
opponents,  though,  in  all  fairness,  it  should  be  15  per  cent.,  which  is  the  handicap  from  which  we  at  present 
suffer.  This  tells  with  us  more  heavily  in  stout  piano  cloths  (manufactured  at  our  Yorkshire  mills)  sold  by 
the  yard,  while  15  per  cent,  duty  is  charged  on  the  weight. 

o_  .  _  HEBBERT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD),  LTD.  ;  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  worsted  coatings  and  serges  for  men's  wear.  We  should  suggest  higher  duty  on 
dress  goods  for  ladies'  wear. 

W.  FISON  &    Co.,  GREENHOLME    MILLS,  BURLEY-IN-WHARFDALE.  LEEDS  ;    Alpaca,  Mohair,  and   Worsted 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  suggest  that  the  duties  on  dress  goods  should  vary  according  to  the  cost.  A  low  duty  on  low- 
priced  goods,  which  are  used  by  those  who  would  most  feel  any  advance  in  prices,  and  which  employ  the 
least  labour,  and  a  higher  duty  on  those  higher-priced  materials  which  are  chiefly  bought  by  those  to  whom 
price  is  not  important,  and  which  require  a  large  amount  of  skilled  labour  for  their  production.  We  think 
this  might  be  done  by  making  the  duties  on  dress  goods  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  goods  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  at  not  more  than  Is.  per  yard  ;  15  per  cent,  on  goods  sold  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  yard,  and  20 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  sold  at  over  2s.  per  yard.  We  think  these  duties  would  transfer  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  from  foreign  to  British  manufacturers,  but  would  still  leave  imports  sufficient  for  the  collection 
of  a  large  revenue,  and  that  they  would  only  raise  retail  prices  on  articles  of  luxury. 

(A)  The  price  of  goods  worn  by  those  to  whom  price  is  really  an  object  would  be  practically  unaffected. 
In  expensive  materials,  worn  by  the  rich,  prices  would  be  slightly  higher. 

(B)  The  result  would  undoubtedly  be  to  give  more  regular  and  constant  employment,  and  to  give 
2213                                          greater  security  and  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital. 

(c)  Large  and  regular  production  always  means  cheap  production.  The  saving  in  the  proportion 
of  fixed  expenses  is  very  great,  and  the  encouragement  to  turn  out  the  largest  possible  amount  of  work  is 
most  important. 

(D)  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  regularity  of  employment.     There  would  be  less  short 
time.     By  degrees,  as  British  manufacturers  secured  a  larger  share  of  the  trade,  there  would  be  more  workers 
wanted. 

(E)  The  effect  of  such  duties-  would  be  very  great  in  increasing  the  demand  for  more  highly  skilled 
and  better  paid  labour.     At  present  we  are  spinning  yarn  for  the  Continent  to  weave  into  cloth,  and  often 
only  combing  wool  for  the  Continent  to  spin  into  yarn.     Any  development  of  our  weaving  industry  means 
employment  at  better  wages,  of  more  skilled  labour,  and  more  adult  labour.     Higher  duties  on  expensive 
goods  would  help  this  development  in  the  direction  of  better  paid  labour. 

THOS.    WHITELEY    &    Co.,    ECCLESHILL,    BRADFORD  ;      Worsted   and   Stuff'  Manufacturers— Dress    Goods, 
Coatings,  &c. 

Ten  to  12^  per  cent,  on  all  wool  dress  goods  and  silk  and  wool  goods. 

(A)  Very  little,  as  the  additional  duty  would  only  assist  us  to  compete,  where  now  we  are  often  cut  out. 
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(B)  It  would  have  a  very  marked  effect  in  our  particular  trade,  as  foreigners  often  sell  cheaply  hero  2214 

to  employ  spare  machinery,  &c. 

(c)  Just  so  far  as  better-employed  machinery  is  a  saving. 

(D)  This  follows  from  what  we  have  stated  above. 

(E)  Only  so  far  as  steadier  and  better  paid  employment  induced  a  better  class  of  workers. 

FIRM  No.  5,693.     Manufacturers  of  Low-class  Woollens,  Serges,  Imitation  Sealskins,  &c.,  &c. 

Ten  to  15  per  cent,  on  goods  made  from  hair  or  hair  and  wool. 

(A)  Prices  would  increase. 

(B)  Greater  security. 

(D)  Greater  increase  of  employment. 

(E)  Increase  of  wages. 

FIRM  No.  4,220.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloths — 10  to  15  per  cent. 

(A)  A  slight  advance. 

(B)  More  steady  demand.  go-j  c 
(c)  Cannot  at  present  see  how  further  economies  can  be  effected. 

(D)  Increased  employment  would  result. 

(E)  Labour  could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  an  improved  state  of  business. 

FIRM  No.  2,324.     White  Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Ten  to  15  per  cent,  on  white  blankets  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium  would  help  us. 

(A)  Practically  none. 

(B)  It  would  secure  greater  continuity  and  security. 

(c)  By  keeping  machinery  more  regularly  employed  we  could  produce  at  less  cost. 

(D)  It  would  increase  employment. 

(E)  It  would  benefit  labour. 

F.  McNEiLL  &  Co.,  BUNHILL  Row,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;    Slag  Wool  and  Felt  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  roofing  felts  and  on  dry  hair  felt ;  20  per  cent,  on  slag  wool  and  mineral 
wool. 

(A)  It  would  not  raise  prices  in  this  country. 

(B)  Would  certainly  secure  for  this  country  the  manufacture  of  any  that  may  now  be  imported.  2216 
(c)  Would  reduce  cost  of  production,  as  the  outcost  and  establishment  charges  would  be  spread  over 

a  greater  output. 

(D)  Would  increase  employment. 

(E)  Increasing  employment  would  actually  increase  the  amount  of  wages. 

JOHN  WM.  COLLINSON,  BRADFORD,  YORKS  ;    English  Wool  Merchant. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  any  serious  interference  with  our  present  fiscal  arrangements  will  be  most 
injurious  to  the  best  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

A.  MITCHELL  JUN.'S,  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Dress  Goods  and  Shirting  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  woollen  goods  ;    10  per  cent,  on  silk  goods. 

The  duty  we  suggest  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  imported  woollen  and  silk  goods  is  made  up  by  us 
roughly  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  this  country  to  give  their  own  people  as  much  work 
as  possible,  and  we  estimate  that,  considering  the  amount  of  taxes  we  had  to  pay  both  Imperial  and  local, 
and  the  money  that  it  put  into  the  pockets  of  our  workpeople,  it  is  at  least  worth  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  to 
this  country  to  buy  the  goods  from  home  producers  rather  than  from  foreigners.  From  the  difference  in  price 
between  our  own  goods  and  those  which  are  imported  we  are  sure  that  an  import  duty  of  10  to  20  per  cent, 
would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreigner  in  the  British  market  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases. 
Where  we  could  not  do  so  with  such  a  margin  in  our  favour  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  buy  the  goods  abroad. 

(A)  Very  little. 

(B)  Very  great. 

(c)  (D)  and  (E)  Would  keep  machinery  more  regularly  running,  and  therefore  tend  to  economy  and 
more  wages. 

FIRM  Xo.  6,564.     Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Woollen.  Worsted  and  Vesting  Cloths. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  costume  cloths  :   15  per  cent,  on  woollen  goods  ;   20  per  cent,  on  vesting  cloths. 

(4)  Don't  think  that  prices  would  be  effected  at  all  as  competition  is  so  keen. 

(R)  Would  oertainly  give  greater  continuity  of  work,  and  so  save  idle  time  for  workers  and  machinery. 

(c)  Bound  to  produce  cheaper,  say,   10  per  cent,  at  least. 

(o)  Would  give  much  batter  employment 

(EX  Could  dispense  with  the  employment  of  married  women  as  work  would  be  constant. 


2218      Remedial  Measures.   FIRM  No.  5,299.    Woollen  Manufacturers,  Tweeds,  Serges,  Silk  and  Worsted  Fabrics,  &c. 

Manufacturing  j  should  simply  say  -?taiu  quo,  ante.      Under   the  French  treaty,   before  Cobden  dabbled  in   trade 

— continued.  affairs,  we  were  quite'satisfied  with  the  tariff.     It  was  about  12J  per  cent.,  and  they  had  thus  to  pay  about 

market  dues  for  their  privilege.      Tn  fact,  I  believe  in  the  ancient  institution  of  market  dues  of  traders' 

license— think  of  Denmark.     Before  samples  can  be  shown  in  Copenhagen  a  license  is  payable,  and  we  have 

paid  it  and  believe  in  it  as  an  equitable  system  of  fiscal  policy. 

FIRM  No.  3,533.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Wool  Linings,  Wool  Flannel  Suitings,  Plain  Goods,  &c. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  woollen  goods. 

We  believe  that  if  Germany,  &c.,  had  15  per  cent,  to  pay  on  wool  linings  and  flannel  suitings  imported 
into  this  country  we  should  then  be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  this  trade. 
(B)  Much  better  chance  to  keep  our  place  employed, 
(c)  According  to  our  increased  trade  the  cost  of  production  would  be  reduced. 

(D)  Would  give  steadier  and  fuller  employment. 

(E)  It  would  enable  us  to  give  better  wages  to  secure  more  skilled  labour. 
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FIKM  No.  5,082.     Scotch  Tweed  and  Costume  Manufacturers. 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  in  price  by  which  we  find  ourselves 
under-sold.  The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  total  selling  price  of  these  goods  is  about  33  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  4,530.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Fifteen  to  20  per  cent,  on  woollen  goods. 

(A)  Prices  might  go  to  3d,  to  4d.  per  yard  higher. 

(B)  We  could  depend  more  on  the  home  markets,  and  there  would  not  be  such  cutting  of  prices, 
(c)  Our  mills  would  be  kept  more  constantly  going,  and  therefore  reducing  cost  of  production. 

(D)  Giving  more  steady  employment  to  our  workers. 

(E)  Better  wages. 

FIRM  No.  6,551.     Worsted  Textile  Manufacturers— Dress  Goods  and  Lastings,  Men's  Coatings,  &e. 

goon  Twenty  per  cent,  on  boot  uppers  made  from  lastings  and  serges  de  Berries. 

&&&}  Whereas  now  the  Germans  are  the  chief  manufacturers  of  these  uppers  ;  if  a  duty  were  put  on  it  would 

benefit  the  weavers,  dyers,  makers-up  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

PORRITT  BROS.  &  AUSTIN,  STUBBINS  VALE  MILLS,  RAMSBOTTOM,  MR.  MANCHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Woollen 
Felts  for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  woollen  felts  for  paper-makers  ;  25  percent,  on  cotton  felts  for  paper-makers  ; 
16 — 20  per  cent,  on  cotton  ducks  and  filtering  cloths  ;  20 — 25  per  cent,  on  other  manufactures  of  wool  and 
wool  and  linen  ;  20 — 25  per  cent,  on  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

(A)  Probably  an  advance  at  first,  almost  to  the  extent  of  the  duty.     This  would  be  principally  due 
to  the  increased  demand  for  goods  of  home  manufacture  owing  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  the 
difficulty  of  immediately  meeting  this  demand.     This  state  of  affairs  would  soon  be  righted  by  the  increased 
production  at  home,  which  would  soon  manifest  itself. 

(B)  It  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  public  confidence  in  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Capitalists  would  invest  their  money  at  home  instead  of  abroad.     Trade  would  be  more  regular. 

At  present  British  manufacturers  are  only  busy  when  the  foreigner  has  more  than  he  can  do. 

(c)  More  regular  and  better  trade  would  result  in  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  i.e.,  standing  wages 
OQO \  are  t'lc  same  f°r  a  margin  of  quite  20  per  cent,  over  and  under  full  employment. 

2>u£i\  In  addition  to  this,  rates,  lighting,  office  wages,  heating,  insurance,  &c.,  &c.,  are  just  the  same  whether 

busy  or  slack. 

(D)  Good  trade  would  enable  the  artisan  to  obtain  more  regular  employment,  and  he  would  be  longer 
at  one  trade,  thereby  becoming  more  proficient,  instead  of  having,  as  is  the  case  now,  to  give  up  his  work  when 
it  becomes  slack,  and  perhaps  learn  an  entirely  new  trade.     We  should  retain  our  people  in  this  country 
instead  of  compelling  them  to  emigrate. 

(E)  The  increased  prosperity  of- the  country  and  the  demand  for  labour  would  enable  better  wages 
to  be  demanded  ;  fewer  unemployed  would  be  the  result.     The  general  public,  being  more  prosperous,  would 
become  customers  for  more  expensive  goods,  and  so  stimulate  the  higher  branches  of  trade. 

FIRM  No.  5,124.     Braid  Manufacturers— Includes  Skirt  Braids,  Boot  and  Shoe  Laces,  Worsted  Cotton  and 
M>  icerised  Braids  and  Cords,  Window  Blind  Cords,  &c. 

( )ni  suggestion  is  a  •_>()  per  cent,  duty  on  braids  and  boot  laces  (especially  German  braids  and  bout  laces. 
&<•..  including  Belgian).  We  are  cut  out  'to  about  that  extent  in  prices.  The  labour  paid  lor  is  about  25  per 
Oeat.oi  (lie  total  cost  of  our  goods.  The  probable  ell'eet  to  us.  it  a  •_!(!  per  eon t.  duty  was  put  on.  would  lie  that 
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we  should  be  able  to  employ  50  per  cent,  more  labour.     We  now  pay  about  £3,000  yearly  to  factory  hands,  2222 

and  could  pay  £4,/>00  if  it  were  not  for  the  excessive  foreign  competition  or  dumping.  The  saving  in  rent, 
power,  taxes,  &c.,  would  run  fully  £200  yearly  or  about  a  quarter  of  what  we  pay. 

JAMES  THORNTON  &  SON,  ELLAND,  YORKS  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers — House  and  Scouring  Flannels. 

There  is  an  article  which  originated  in  Germany,  hemp  or  tow  warp  and  thick  low  cotton  waste  weft. 
Thia  is  made  up  in  squares,  hemmed  ready  for  use,  called  wear-wells  and  other  names.  These  are  being 
used  for  house  flannels,  and,  we  must  acknowledge,  are  better  for  tiles  and  linoleum-covered  floors.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  cheaper  house  flannels  made  in  this  district.  I  certainly  think  these  ought  to  have  a 
25  per  cent,  put  on  to  keep  up  the  Army  and  Navy,  &c.,  and  the  country  would,  as  a  whole,  have  so  much 
less  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  We  have  to  pay,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  market 
free.  The  Admiralty  up  to  this  year  have  placed  orders  in  this  district  amounting  to,  say,  £1,600  to 
£1,700,  annually,  and  I  understand  they  are  now  buying  these  German  cotton  cloths. 

(A)  We  cannot  make  at  the  same  price  as  the  German. 

(B)  Certainly. 

(c)  I  think  in  our  trade  at  least  every  economy  is  practised  possible  now. 

(D)  Perhaps. 

(E)  I  do  not  think  that  will  obtain  in  our  line,  it  is  more  routine  and  machines.  2223 

ELLIS,  MAYMAN  &  SONS,  ALBION  MILLS,  DKWSBURY,  YORKSHIRE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Druggets  and 
Plaids. 

Thirty-five  per  cent,  on  woollen  goods. 

We  should  have  more  goods  to  manufacture,  more  constant  employment,  consequently  increasing 
wages. 

FIRM  No.  5,613.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Tweeds  for  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Wear,  Travelling  Rugs,  Mantle 
Cloths  and  Dressing  Gown  Cloths. 

Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  tweeds,  cheviots,  worsted  and  woollen  cloths  for 
dressing  gowns,  smoking  jackets,  reversible  cloths  for  golf  capes,  rugs,  &c. 

We  base  our  suggestion  on  the  difference  of  cheapness  in  labour,  especially  in  Holland,  Italian  and 
German  stuffs  ;  the  inferior  quality  of  material  used,  and  the  facility  given  to  land  their  goods  in  this  country 
by  exceptionally  cheap  freights  ;  our  carriage  from  here  to  London  being  70s.  per  ton,  or,  say,  three  times 
more  than  the  freight  of  goods  from  Holland  to  London. 

We  try  to  cater  for  the  high-class  London  merchant  trade,  but  continually  find  our  goods  copied  in 

cheap  shoddy  by  Italian,  Dutch  and  French  manufacturers.     If  such  a  duty  were  put  on  of,  say,  one-third,  2224 

it  would  protect  us  as  regards  cost  of  production,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  from  cheap  material 
and  pay  very  high  rates  of  wages.  If  merchant  buyers  get  the  consumer  to  accept  a  cheap  imitation  and 
give  them  a  better  profit,  genuine-made  goods  are  held  back.  Some  protection  should  be  given  to  the  public 
that  what  is  represented  is  given.  The  duty  on  foreign-made  goods  should  be  equivalent  to  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production,  goods  to  be  stamped  as  foreign,  that  the  consumer  may  compare  home-made  of  same 
value.  The  merit  of  home-made  woollens  would  assert  itself  price  for  price  ;  and  the  increase  of  home  trade 
would  reduce  cost  of  production  and  increase  employment  and  wages. 

KEDDIE,  GORDON  &  Co.,  ROSE  BANK  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Tit-for-tat  on  woollens. 

(A)  Home  competition  would  still  be  strong  enough  to  keep  down  prices. 

(B)  Would  help  to  keep  mills  running  all  the  year  round.     Woollen  mills  for  last  15  years  have  not 
done  half  capacity. 

(c)  If  our  mills  could  be  kept  going  we  could  do  things  cheaper  far  than  at  present. 

(D)  The  rank-and-file  of  our  workers  have  not  done  more  than  half  work  in  the  last  15  years,  yet 
manufacturers  have  to  keep  the  mill  and  standard  staff  as  if  doing  full. 

(E)  If  the  mill  could  be  kept  fully  employed,  the  manufacturers  would  be  very  pleased  to  pay  for 

the  best  skill.     As  it  is,  our  workers  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  and  starved  out  of  the  district.  2225 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  to  kill  it  out. 

FIRM  No.  4,840.     Worsted  Coating,  Vicuna  and  Fancy  Suiting  Manufacturer. 

We  would  impose  upon  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America  precisely  the 
same  tariff  they  impose  upon  our  woollen  goods.  Holland  is  doing  a  large  trade  in  cheap  woollens,  dumping 
them  on  the  English  market  at  a  much  lower  price  than,  we  understand,  they  sell  them  in  their  own  country. 
Quite  recently,  when  calling  upon  a  customer,  a  small  woollen  merchant,  we  were  informed  that  he  had  had 
300  pieces  of  6s.  4d.  coatings  from  one  Holland  manufacturer  alone  this  season,  and,  as  the  output  of  100 
pieces  of  coatings  per  week  is  fairly  on  a  par  with  our  own  production,  it  means  in  that  single  instance  alone 
employment  for  three  weeks  being  taken  from  the  English  worker  and  given  to  the  Dutch.  This  instance  is 
only  one  out  of  hundreds,  as  these  Dutch  cloths  are  in  evidence  in  almost  every  woollen  house  throughout 
the  country.  Legitimately  the  only  advantage  the  Dutch  have  over  our  English  manufacturers  is  in  their 
li >«<•!•  wages  and  longer  hours. 

(A)  Prices  in  the  home  market  would  in  our  opinion  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  probably  a  little 
cheaper.  The  competition  in  our  neighbourhood  is  very  keen  indeed,  which  would  always  tend  to  keep 
prices  at  a  minimum. 

M 
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Manufacturing 
—continued. 


(B)  Home  trade  would  be  largely  increased  ;  the  very  fact  of  securing  regular,  continuous  and  secure 
home  trade  is  bound  to  bring  about  this  increase. 

(c)  and  (D)  Cost  of  production  is  reduced  where  you  have  your  machinery  always  kept  going,  and 
when  your  output  is  a  maximum  the  probability  is  that,  with  increased  and  regular  trade,  prices  would 
become  a  little  easier,  and  that  both  manufacturers  and  workmen  would  do  better  out  of  their  trade  and 
employment  than  heretofore. 
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PORTREE  WOOL  MILL  COMPANY,  LTD.,  INVERNESS  ;   Tweed  Manufacturers. 

The  same  duty  as  is  put  upon  tweeds  and  plaids  by  the  several  foreign  countries  when  imported  by 
them  from  this  country. 

(A)  A  slight  increase. 

(B)  Beneficial 
(c)  Uncertain. 
(D)  and  (E)  Good. 

FIRM  No.  1,915.     Manufacturers  of  Fringes  for  Upholstery  Use,  Carriage  Trimmings  an  I  I.ae->  for  Railway, 
and  Private  Carriages. 

We  think  there  should  be  tax  for  tax  cm  carriage  laoes  and  trimmings  in  the  United  States,  Franoe 
Germany  and  Russia. 

FRANCIS  WILLEY  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  ;    Wool  Merchants  and  Top  Makers. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  this  country  were  to  adopt  some  measures  of  a  retaliatory  character 
towards  those  countries  which  have  adopted  these  tariffs,  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  some  substantial 
modifications  in  their  duties  upon  our  manufactured  goods,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
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A.  K.  IKNES  (TUNES,  CHAMBERS  &  Co.),  HA  WICK  ;   Exporter  of  British  Woollen  Goods. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  our  Government  had  only  the  power  to  negotiate  and  threaten  to  retaliate 
by  proposing  countervailing  duties  against  all  countries  who  propose  increasing  their  tariu"  against  Britain, 
that  very  few,  if  any  countries,  would  increase  their  tariffs.  Most  of  the  business  people  I  meet  in  Europe 
express  this  opinion  as  well. 


FIRM  No.  6,565.     Woollen  Manufacturers— Dress  Goods,  Coatings,  Linings  and  Moreens. 

The  suggested  duty  on  dress  goods,  coatings,  linings  and  muslins,  will  depend  on  the  class  of  goods, 
value,  &e.  I  should  give  the  foreigner  the  option  of  becoming  a  free  trader  ;  failing  that,  impose  like 
duties  on  his  productions. 

(A)  More  employment,  consequently  better  wages  and  increased  purchasing  power,  and   considerable 
saving  arising  from  the  regular  running  of  machines. 

(B)  This  means  a  profit,  this  means  cheaper  production  and  a  less  price  to  the  buyer. 

(c)  Capital  wants  employment,  and  is  satisfied  nowadays  with  a  reasonable  margin,  not  the  fancy 
profits  of  bygone  years. 

(n)  and  (E)  There  is  plenty  of  machinery  (looms)  for  the  home  and  foreign  trades,  and  if  foreign  goods 
were  kept  out  of  our  market  we  should  have  plenty  of  competition  which  would  safeguard  the  public  from 
high-prieed  goods. 
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FIRM  No.  2,737.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

\\'c  would  liar  the  foreigner  out  altogether  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing  industries,  as 
there  is  no  single  cloth  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  that  we  cannot  make  cheaper  and  better  in  fair  business. 
The  imported  cloths  are  generally  surplus  stocks  which  the  foreigner  sends  to  us,  and  the  tine  dress  goods 
which  arc  worn  generally  by  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  25  per  cent,  duty  or  more. 

The  l'Vein-!i.  Germans  and  Am  OVefl  •   \ustralia.  New  Zealand  and  London  to  the  wool  sales, 

buying  the  Colonial  wools  which  thc\   cannot  possibly  do  without;    they  use  already  nine-tenths  of  the 
South  American  wool.     We  would  suggest  an  arran^cmcnl  \uth  our  Colonies  for  an  export  duty  on  all  wools 
the  Colonies  direct  ot  1'rom  London  to  any  foreign  country,  for  the  Colonies  In  lake  the  money 
which  the  ilnti  .    raise.        Uc  think  could  IK    clone  in  this  respect,  if  so,  it  would  assure  us  of  our 

o\\  n  -iini-kcts  and  also  all  Colonial  markets 

Take  the  wool  tnat  comes  from  Australia  ;    (his  wool  inns!    lie  OIITS  because  it  is  our  Colony.      Why 

<•. ml  I  .-inge  with  them  to  ship  all  their  wools  to  be  sold  on  the  London  market,  and  any  wools  that 

'.•  •  I  a l>rna(!  from  the  London  sales  put  20  per  cent,  or  any  duty  you  like  on  to  them.     The  foreigners 

mid  t.)  11,1-  these  wools  ;    they  cannot  do  without  them.      Hand  over  the' 20  per  cent,  duty  yon  reeci\c 

to  (h  :    this  would  break  the  back  of  foreign  competition  in  the  textile  trade,  as  it  would  give  us 

id  the  foreigner  the  duty  to  pay 
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THE  CONVOY  WOOLLEN  Co.,  LTD.,  CONVOY,  oo.  DONEGAL  ;   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers.  2230 

Sorry  our  experience  does  not  put  us  in  a  position  to  suggest  with  any  degree  of  confidenoe,  but  we 
certainly  think  some  protective  duty  should  be  imposed  on  foreign-made  goods.  No  taxes  on  the  Colonies. 

(A)  To  improve  the  prices. 

(B)  Favourable, 
(c)  Cannot  say. 

(D)  Would  increase  employment. 

(E)  Would  probably  improve  quality  of  workers  and  wages  accordingly. 

CEO.  CROSLAND  &  SONS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Most  certainly  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  woollen  manufacturers  that  a  duty  on  all  manu- 
factured woollens  coming  from  abroad  should  bo  imposed. 

FIRM  No.  6,561.     Wool  Manufacturers. 

We  meet  no  competition  in  this  country  from  either  foreign  or  Colonial  manufacturers,  so  any  duty  on 
tweeds  such  as  we  make  would  do  no  good.  A  duty  on  Yorkshire  goods  would  do  us  a  lot  of  good.  OO3< 

A  Merchandise  Trade  Act  should  be  passed  compelling  all  Yorkshire  manufacturers  to  brand  their  tiCiQ\ 

goods:  "made  in  Yorkshire." 

GEORGE  L.  CULLUM  &  Co.,  DEVONPORT;    Woollen  Goods  Manufacturers. 

A  free  exchange  from  and  to  our  Colonies  for  all  raw  and  manufactured  goods,  the  productions  of 
English  and  Colonial  labour  on  English  and  Colonial  lands  governed  by  the  British  Crown.  A  free  exchange 
of  equal  values  between  all  foreign  nations  over  and  above  a  protective  duty,  so  that  our  manufacturers  shall 
not  be  shut  out  of  competition,  i.e.,suppos8  we  import  £1,000,000  of  Russian  hemp,  and  Russia  buys  £1,000,000 
of  our  goods,  the  exchange  should  be  free.  Should  Russia  only  buy  £750,000  of  our  goods  she  would  then 
have  to  pay  us  the  duty  on  £25,000,  at  rates  defined  as  above. 

Seeing  the  great  opposition  in  the  country  there  is  to  this  scheme,  and  as  most  traders  who  ship  goods 
abroad  know  their  returns  are  less  and  less  every  year,  could  not  some  means  be  adopted  that  foreign  countries 
should  give  us  a  quid  -pro  quo  on  the  basis  that  equal  values  should  be  exchanged  free  and  differences  taxed  ? 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  common  sense,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  so  much  irritation  is  caused  by  a  simple  act 
of  fairness  all  round. 

Our  Colonies  should  be  (for  tariffs)  a  part  of  ourselves  ;  free  exchanges  all  round  between  ourselves 
whether  import  or  export  irrespective  of  values. 

A)  It  would  regulate  supply  and  demand.  2232 

(B)  Trade  would  be  more  regular  and  not  so  spasmodic  as  now. 

vc)  Manufacturers  would  keep  a  keener  eye  on  the  markets  and  would  only  produce  for  actual 
requirements. 

(D)  and  (E)  More  steady  employment  would  be  given  and  lead  to  continuity  of  labour,  displacing  the 
unskilled  and  inattentive,  whose  place  would  be  taken  by  the  more  skilled  and  better  worker,  who  would  take 
sucii  interest  in  his  labour  to  produce  the  best  possible  article  for  the  minimum  of  cost. 

FIRM   No.    6,634.     Worsted   Spinnors. 

We  can  safely  assert  that  on  equal  terms  the  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire  can 
compete  successfully  with  any  country  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

R.  &  A.  SANDERSON,  GALA  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;  Fancy  Woollen  Cloths  or  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Free  Trade  in  manufactured  goods  with  all  countries  is  the  besc  possible  con- 
dition of  matters  :  free  trade  in  manufactured  goods  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  high  tariffs  on  the 
part  of  foreign  countries  induces  on  the  one  hand  an  undue  competition  with  home  producers,  and  on  the 
other  hand  effects  a  state  of  matters  only  a  degree  better  to  them  than  closed  markets. 

2233 

GEORGE  BARCLAY  &  SON,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH  ;   Warehousemen. 
Believe  strongly  in  retaliatory  measures. 

FIRM  No.  3,449.     Spinners  of  Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarns,  and  Manufacturers  of  the  finer  grades  of  Worsted 

and  Woollen  Cloth  for  men's  wear. 

We  hold  the  strongest  possible  opinion  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  British  Government  to  be  invested 
with  power  to  retaliate  against  any  foreign  country  which  treats  us  with  manifest  unfairness  in  her  tariffs. 
"  Negotiation  "  without  the  power  of  "  retaliation  "  behind  it  would  be  the  most  hollow  and  absurd  farce 
imaginable.  Both  the  members  of  this  firm  are  free  traders  in  the  proper  and  correct  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  in  the  wide  world,  the  nearest  approach  being  :  — 

America  with  fr<  i3  tiM-k- uvr  120,000,000  of  population. 

i, ,-,  many  „         „         „  100,000,000       „ 

France  .,         „         „  75,000,000       „ 

Great  Britain  „  42,000,000      „ 

M    2 


2234      Remedial  Measures.   Wo  firmly  believe  that  negotiation,  with  the  power  of  retaliation  behind  it.  i    one  of  the  surest  and  shortest 

ways  to  far  freer  trade  than  we  have  at  present,  iiii'l  even  to  universal  free  trade  in  the  long  run. 

Manufacturing  jn  our  Colonial  market*  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own  at  present  and  have  no  difficulty  n   m< «  imgBuch 

— continued  foreign  coMi|ii-titinii  in  eloth  fnr  men's  wear  an  exists  Ih 

Our  business  has  been  declining  for  the  last  five  y<  art,  and  in  spite  of  everything  we.  do  we  are  unabl-  t-> 
•top  this  serious  leakage.    We  wish,  however,  to  state  that,  a  dilfcrenc  •  in  the  amount  of  turnover  eari  !,e  caused 
in  businesses  such  ag  ours  by  fluctuationH  in  the  pric<-  of  raw  material,  but  tUcdocfOOtMOOIUll  l"r  t  h' 
which  han  taken  place  in  our  business.     That  is  due  to  Id"  e|o-.ing  of  the  American  maikct  against  us,  \. : 
about  25  per  cent,  of  our  goods  formerly  'vent,  IUK!  now  les.-,  than  5  per  c.-nt.  are  able  t.o  get  there. 

Had  the  threatened  irien  HSC  in  the  Orman  duties  come  into  force  it,  wo  ild  In  -  •    affcet-d  our  hi; 
to  the  extent  of  a  further  15  to  25  per  cent,  for  America,  Germany  and   l-'ranc"  take  between  them  from  li'» 
to  70  per  rent,  of  the  goods  we  manufacture.      You  will,  therefore,  nndentMld  how  great  our  anxiety  is. 

The  following  figures  will  explain  the  enormous  difference  which  the  Ilingley  tariff  has  made  to  the 
shipments  of  goods  from  lludd( uliclrl  to  tin-  l'nit<-d  States  of  America.     In  the  six  years  from  IHiiH  to  ; 
the  average  annual  exports  to  C.S.A.  have  been  £:iS:{,:<K4  His.      In  the  six  years  pp-vioii.-:  to  IS'lT,  vi/.,  IS!)2to 
1807,  the  exports  annually  averaged  Oil'J.KIS  7s.  Cd.      A  net  loss  of  £366,463  I  Is.  >;<].,  and  we  have  not 
the  bottom  yet.     Surely,  further  comment  is  unnecessary 

We  are  absolutely  and  entirely  in  agreement.  v.ith  Mr.  (Chamberlain  that  a  small  duty  on  Amciican 

opqc  corn,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  duties  on  othei  ,,iti  A,  would  not  iricrea-.'  the 

poorest  man  in  this  conn  try,  mid  tl.i  duty  would  NUtUe  the  British  Government  to  nei'otial"  with  the  American, 
whereas  i, in  pie.  i-Mt  position  <  oni|iels  us  to  take  whatevci  treatment  th.-y  <!< •!••  out  to  us  Iving  down. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Swit/erland,  I'oumania,  I'orlugid  and  Holland  HP-  all  pi-opo.-.ing  to  in 
the  duties  <jti  British  cloth,  and  as  Orcat  Britain  possesses  no  power  of  negotiation  the  outlook  i.-i  deplor;ilil.- 
indeed. 

JOHN  HKMDKBSOK  k.  SONS,  SCKI.VOBUBN  MII,L,  AI.VA,  N. U.  ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Shawl  Manufae- 
turers. 

'The  exar't  duly  on  shawls,  tweeds  (mei:'s),  di  I  olher  woollen  or  mixed  clc'hs 

that  the  QennaiB  -md  I'n mli  |>nt  on.  \\<-  do  not.  want  to  exclude  their  goods,  we  want,  our  goods  and 
kindred  goods  to  have  the  same  chance  of  selling  in  these  countries  that,  their  goods  get.  in  ours.  The  foreigners 
are  enabled  to  keep  their  works  going  fully  employed  ;  they  keep  all  their  own  tr;-di-  to  thenu  IVCH,  and 
whether  they  are  clever  makers  or  not,  they  get  always  some  p  of  our  trade,  be  it  10  per  cent,  or 

40  p'T  cent,  (which  take-i  juwiy  employment  liom  the  workers  and  all  profit  from  employer:  ).  A  null  fully 
employed  ean  make  some  profit,  but  a  mill  with  'JO  per  cent,  of  iU  trade  taken  away  do.  i  not  lose  -JH  per  cent. 
only  of  its  profits,  but.  makes  a  dead  loss,  and  ultimately  has  to  stand,  thus  helping  th«-  full  going  pin' 

(A)  No  increase  whatever  in  priOM,   i-i,mpctition  has  always  been  so  keen  and  new  rnakei^  ready   to 
££OO                                        start 

(B)  Woulil  :-:.-eiire  much  greater  continuity  of  work  ;    workers  have  often  to  go  idle,  thus  causing  many 
to  ieuve    inn   district 

(O)   Would   promote  very  largely  economies  of  production,  or,  rather,   would  save  the  ruinoe 
that  are  being  caused  through   irregularity  and  .shortness  of  orders. 

,'H)   (ireatly  increased   employment,   and,   what  is  of    more   importance,    regular  employment,   o,   (.hose 

engaged. 

(E)  Gradual  improvement  in  wages  would  go  on, 

FIRM  No.  C  1,779.     Spinners  and  Manufactu 

For  the  last,  :«)  years  at  the  very  least— in  fact  since  the  Kxhihit.ion  of  1851,  the  trade  of  Bradford 
has  gradually  been  taken  up  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  I'nited  States  and  protected  in  those  count 
by  duties.     We  only  reijiu're  fair  trade,  and  this  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for.     This  is  a  (jiieslion  for  our  working 
people  in  every  trade  to  decide,  liceauw  capital  will  go  to  that  country  which  pays  Ijest. 

FIRM  No.   C  2,106.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen   Millpuff  Mattress  Wool,  Curled   Hair,  &c. 

2237  I  consider  that  if  a  duty  were  placed  on  imports  somewhat  utter  the  method  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes, 

it  would  certainly  be  mo  i   b.-m  I,.  j,,|  to  most  trades,  and  this  would  of  com   .    improve  my  trade.      My  bii-ii 
is  almost  entirely  home  productions,  as  I  break  up  rags  and  cotton  good-,  ftc.,  for  beds  and  mattresses.      I 
certainly  import  a  few  rags  and  some  hair,  but   the  import  i^  not   worth  mentioning. 

JOHN  SHAW  &  Co..   Hi  DDKBCTIXIAj    Woollen  and  Worsted   Merchants. 

If  in  t.he  con-.jdcration  o!  important  enquiry  a  wise  and  effective:  method  of  retaliation  can 

be  adopted,  it   mint  surely  MOON  ODD  .idcrable  ;.dvantage  to' I  he  trade  of  this  country.      There  can  assuredly 
U-  no  serious  objection  (,,  our  increasing  our  duties  on  all   wirier  and  luxuries  coming  from  countrici  v.  I 
our  productions  which  are  necessn  vercly  taxed,  almost  in  some  casiM  to  the  e-..te,,t  ,,f  prohibition. 

KIKM  No.  C  3,404.     I), 

Although  I  am  against  food  and  raw  material  being  taxed,  we  ought  to  have,  some  instrument  by 
which  we  could  fight  the  high  tariffs  of  other  countries,  and  the  1'atcnt.  l-aw  amended  so  aa  to  force  either 
manufacture  here  or  give  license  for  same  to  be  worked  in  the  country. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

ELTON  COP  DYEING  Co.,  LTD..  BOTIY  ;    Dyers.  2238 

\\  V  import  indigo,  for  instance,  for  our  colours.  At  present  German  synthetic  indigo  is  killing  off 
the  natural  indigo  by  competition.  The  German  firms  have  combined  and  sell  at  one  price,  and  directly  they 
kill  off  the  indigo  planter  in  India,  up  will  go  the  German  prices,  and  our  latter  state  will  bo  worse  than  before. 
if  the  Government  wwe  wise  they  would  tax  the  (ierman  indigo  in  order  to  allow  the  indigo  planter  to  live, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  little  competition. 

This  applies  to  many  other  similar  products.  Our  taxing  spirit  for  trade  purposes  has  lost 
us  the  great  perfumery  trade  of  the  world,  which  the  Germans  have  got,  and  also  most  colours.  Judicious 
tariff  reform,  with  a  board  of  business  men  representing  all  trades  are  what  is  wanted.  If  it  be  managed 
by  men  who  have  no  idea  of  what  business  really  is,  we  had  better  stop  as  we  are. 

HIRSCII,  PINNER  &  Co.,  BRADFORD,  YORKS  ;    Woollen  Merchants. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  accruing  to  other  trades  in  this  country,  if  duties  were  imposed  on 
some  classes  of  goods,  certainly  duties  laid  on  any  textiles  similar  to  those  produced  at  Bradford,  could,  in 
my  opinion,  never  answer  their  purpose,  and  for  various  reasons:  — 

( 1 )  Textiles  such  as  Bradford  produces,  are  not  imported  into  this  country  by  the  foreigners  ;  Bradford 

goods  hold  their  own  as  to  values,  qualities,  and  taste,  against  any  production  in  the   world,  at  least  as  far  OOOQ 

as  their  specialities  are  concerned.  -taao 

(2)  However,  foreign  manufacturers  are  importing  into  this  country  great  quantities  of  certain  other 
kinds  of  textiles,  partly  better,  partly  cheaper  than  ours,  but  produced  on  different  lines  and  methods  to  those 
employed   by   Bradford   manufacturers.     Those  foreign- made  goods  arc  largely  bought  and  wanted  here. 
Duties,  particularly  light  duties,  will  not  keep  them  out.     Therefore,  as  long  as  we  do  not  make  such  goods, 
duties  would  eventually  have  to  come  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

(3)  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  such  goods  here  just  as  well  and  as  cheaply; 
it  can  and  should  be  done,  if  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to  employ  the  same  methods  of  manipulating 
the  material  required,  as  all  other  nations  do.     This,  far  from  jeopardising  the  employment  of  the  machinery 
in  use  at  present,  would  on  the  contrary  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staple  industry  of  Bradford  ;  it  would 
increase  considerably  the  home,  Colonial  and  shipping  trades  of  Bradford,  anyhow,  as  against  such  goods 
hitherto  shipped  by  the  foreigners  exclusively  to  ell  parts. 

(4)  Foreign  nations  whieh  produce  textiles  in  a  large  way,  have  quite  emancipated  themselves  from 
similar  productions  of  this  country  and  partly  surpass  us  already  in  some  respects  ;    they  ean  anyhow  do 
without  our  textiles  to  a  large  extent.     Our  imposing  duties  on  their  textiles  will,  therefore,  not  cause  them 
to  lower  their  tariffs  for  our  textile  products.      Besides,  all  foreign  textile  industries  are  based  or  built  up 
originally  on  protection,  and  they  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  the  suicidal  policy  of  reducing  their  tariffs 
on  textiles. 

The  deduction  from  the  above  arguments,  in  my  opinion,  is  this  :    if  wo  wish  foreign  nations  to  make  2240 

reasonable  commercial  treaties  with  us  and  if  you  want  to  retaliate  or  threaten  with  retaliation,  this  could 
only  be  effected  by  imposing  duties  on  such  commodities,  which  would  hit  the  foreigners  hardest,  but  certainly 
our  textiles  can  never  come  under  this  head. 

Partial  protection  is  unthinkable,  it  must  be  all-round  protection,  if  at  all,  and  this  the  British  public 
does  not  want.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  bargaining  power  with  foreign  nations  ;  but  how  is  it  to 
be  effected  ?  Certainly  not  by  a  general  tariff,  you  would  require  a  scientific  tariff  ;  if  you  wish  to  retaliate, 
you  would  have  to  study  how  and  on  what  classes  of  goods  which  they  send  us,  you  would  hit  the  foreigner 
hardest  without  injury  to  this  country.  This  is  a  very  difficult  task  indeed,  since  a  commercial  treaty 
with  every  foreign  nation  separately  would  have  to  be  studied  attentively  as  to  its  bearings  on  both  sides. 
A  Tariff  Committee  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons  might  perhaps  be  entrusted  with  this  work  and  with 
power  to  make  special  bargains  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  creation  of  such  committee, 
or  the  consciousness  of  its  existence,  may  bring  foreign  nations  to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind  to  treat 
with  us  for  more  equitable  commercial  treaties,  than  the  present  tariffs  imply  and  certainly  may  have  the 
influence  to  prevent  them  from  increasing  their  duties  still  more  ;  this  is  what  we  are  already  threatened  with 
at  present. 

FIRM  No.  4,213.     Manufacturer  of  Cheviot  Coatings  and  Flannel  Suitings. 

In  tweeds,  worsted  goods  and  woollens  generally — we  do  not  think  any  duty  will  directly  do  us  any 
good.  It  might  indirectly,  if  used  as  a  lever  to  break  down  the  tariffs  of  other  countries.  The  Scotch  woollen 
trade  mainly  caters  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  any  reductions  of  the  tariffs  which  will  enlarge  the 
class  capable  of  buying  Scotch  woollens  will  do  much  good  to  the  trade.  Imported  woollens  and  foreign 
tariffs  have  hit  other  departments  of  the  woollen  industry,  directly  more  than  the  Scotch,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, these,  in  order  to  keep  works  going,  have  been  driven  into  competition  with  the  Scotch  woollen 
trade. 

FIRM  lS7o.  3,682.     Worsted  Coating  Manufacturers 

What  worsted  coating  manufacturers  complain  about  and  which  they  are  certainly  getting  ruined  by 
is  the  prohibitive  tariff  foreign  countries  put  on,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  encouraging  people  in  these 
countries  to  put  their  money  down  in  the  worsted  trade  and  the  tariff  put  on  has  been  so  high  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  these  foreign  countries  have  succeeded  in  their  object,  which  was  to  encourage  money  being  put  in 
to  make  their  own  worsted  coatings.  For  instance,  the  United  States  has  entirely  succeeded  in  this 
respect,  for  where  we  personally  did  £40,000  per  year  with  this  country  before  the  Dingley  tariff,  wo  do  not 
do  £4(X)  per  year  now,  and  as  you  will  no  doubt  know,  Bradford  alone  used  to  send  £100,000  worth  of  worsted 
coatings  per  month  to  the  United  States,  they  do  not  send  more  than  £2,000  per  month  now. 


2242      Remedial  Measures.  The  only  principal  returns  that  Bradford  has  to  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  are  raw  wool, 

which  is  sold  at  a  profit  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  to  a  penny  per  Ib.     If  this  raw  wool  had  been  made  into 
Manufacturing  worsted  coatings  and  sent  out  to  the  States,  as  it  used  to  be  before  this  prohibitive  tariff  was  put  on,  we 

— continued.  ourselves  should  have  paid  wages  on  it  to  the  extent  of  3s.  per  Ib.,  where  wages  have  not  been  a  penny 

per  Ib.  Of  course,  the  United  States  put  the  prohibitive  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  so  as  to  do  all  the 
labour  in  their  own  country  and  as  before  stated  they  have  entirely  succeeded.  For  sometime  after  this 
prohibitive  tariff  was  put  on  by  the  Americans  we  had  part  of  our  machinery  standing,  in  fact  it  not 
worse  and  worse  until  we  had  half  of  it  standing.  We  are  much  better  off  now,  but  have  had  to  make 
our  trade  up  with  other  countries  and  customers,  with  whom  we  did  not  do  with  before,  but  we  feel  sure 
this  has  been  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  more  worsted  coating  manufacturers.  For  instance,  in  Halifax  alone 
within  the  last  few  years — all  come  about  by  foreign  tariffs  stopping  the  orders  coming  from  these  foreign 
countries — ten  worsted  manufacturers  (in  this  town  alone)  have  had  to  stop,  a  frightful  thing  for  Halifax. 
At  the  present  time,  we  do  not  desire  nor  do  we  feel  that  any  import  duties  on  worsted  coatings  from 
foreign  countries  would  do  us  much  good,  for  as  before  stated  they  have  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  nor 
have  they  the  machinery  at  present  to  supply  more  than  their  own  country.  You  must  understand  that 
we  and  all  the  people  in  the  worsted  coating  trade  have  and  always  have  had  looms  and  other  machinery 
to  supply  both  home  and  the  foreign  trade  including  those  vast  foreign  countries  which  are  now  closed  to  us, 
through  their  prohibitive  tariffs.  Therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  foreign  countries 

0940  are  making  for  themselves  which  they  are  able  to  do  with  their  great  protection,  that  there  is  a  vast  quantity 

of  looms  and  machinery  which  there  is  no  work  for.  For  instance,  Bradford  alone,  which  always  used  to 
send  £100,000  per  month  of  worsted  coatings  to  the  States  now  only  sends  about  £2,000,  this  represents  a 
turn  out  of  10  big  firms  and  employment  of  about  7,000  persons  all  of  which  is  lost  to  Bradford,  and 
the  game  applies  to  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Leeds. 

We  do  not  desire  any  duty  being  put  on  to  worsted  coatings  from  other  countries  ;  they  do  not  interfere 
with  us  in  this  way.  Where  they  kill  our  trade  is  they  put  prohibitive  tariffs  on  our  goods,  which  they  would 
certainly  not  do  if  we  had  to  threaten  retaliation.  Please  note  we  refer  only  to  the  worsted  coating  trade 

J.  DOCKER  &  Co.,  F  AIRFIELD  WORKS,  DROYLSDEN  ;   Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Finishers. 
The  free  importation  of  foreign  colour,  dye  stuffs  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

FIRM  No.    10,273.     Flocks  Merchants. 

We  know  of  no  means  whereby  the  duties  can  be  forced  lower  except  reasonable  duties  on  their 
exports  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  tariff  war  would  be  unsatisfactory.  We  should  certainly  impose  duties  : — 
2s.  a  quarter  on  grain  (not  5s.  or  10s.)  and  a  duty  on  manufactured  goods  as  a  means  to  bargain  with. 

2244 

FIRM  No.  4,307.     Fine  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coating  Manufacturers. 

(A)  Should  think  it  would  help  home  producers  to  keep  prices  from  fluctuating  and  a  better  price 

(B)  We  have  to  employ  best  labour  and  pay  accordingly,  so  do  not  see  it  will  affect  us. 

FIRM  No.  5,588.     Woollen  Manufacturer — Scotch  Woollen  Goods,  Tweeds,  Rugs,  Plaids,  Ladies'  Costume 
Cloths,  Reversible  and  other  Cloakings. 

(B)  Would  increase  the  volume  of  the  home  trade. 

(c)  Would  promote  economy  by  the  fixed  charges  being  spread  over  larger  overturn. 

(D)  Increased  volume  of  trade  would  of  course  increase  employment. 

HERBERT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD),  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;   Worsted  Coatings  and  Serges  for  Men's  Wear,  Worsted 
Dress  Goods  for  Ladies'  Wear. 

(A)  The  competition  in  the  home  market  amongst  English  manufacturers  would  keep  prices  at  a  low 
level. 

oojr  (B)  I*  WOUW  secure  continuity  and  security  in  home  trade  which  does  not  at  present  exist. 

**w  (c)  It  would  tend  to  promote  economy  because  of  the  sense  of  security  and  the  increased  demand. 

(D)  It  would  increase  employment. 

(E)  It  would  have  this  tendency  in  a  general  way. 


(j)  COLONIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

Preference.  QUESTION  13  (FoRM  VII.) : — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  ol  Colonial  or  other  prefer- 

ential tariffs  ? 

R.  D.  WDARBURG  &  Co.,  29,  JEWIN  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Merchants  Dealing  in  Woollens,  Silks,  &c. 

Wool  and  Tons  One-fifth  of  our  trade  is  with  British  possessions.    The  trade  with  Canada  has  shown  a  marked  improve- 

ment since   the  preferential  tarilT  came  into  force.     With  equal  certainty  we  can  say  that  we  feel   foreign 
competition  in  the  South  African  trade   especially  German. 

The  only  preferential  tarilT  that  has  had  any  influence ;  no  other  preferential  tariffs  are  known  to  us. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


JOHN  HALL  &  SONS,  LIVERPOOL  ;    Wool  Merchants. 

A  wry  small  proportion  (with  the  Colonies),  which  is  diminishing 

KKA  vis  WILLEY  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  ;    Wool  Merchants  and  Top  Makers 

One  per  cent,  of  our  trade  is  with  the  Colonies.    Our  exports  to  Canada  are  increasing,  although  thn 

agcregate  is  not  as  yet  of  largo  dimensions. 

FIRM  No.  10,187.     Wool,  Tops,  Yarns,  Hair  Merchants. 
Five  per  cent,  of  our  trade  is  Colonial  ;   increasing. 

FtRM  No.  6,649.     Woollen  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

The  preference  given  by  Canada  has  probably  assisted  the  increase  in  our  trade  with  this  country  in 
recent  years. 

FIRM  No.  2,686.     Yarn  Spinners. 

Tin'  Can«ciian  preferential  tariff  has  had  a  distinctly  stimulating  effect  on  our  trade  with  the  Dominion, 
as  the  commission  paid  to  our  Canadian  agent  as  given  below  will  show  :  —  Taking  100  as  the  amount  of  com- 
mission paid  in  1900,  the  1901  figure  is  206  ;  the  1902  figure  is  408  ;  and  the  1903  figure  is  323. 

HAMLYN  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  BTTCKFASTLEIGH,  DEVON  ;  Wool  Combers,  Spinners,  Weavers,  Finishers 
and  Dyers,  Fellmongerers,  Tanners.  Manufacturers  of  West  of  England  Coatings,  &c. 

Since  Canada  has  given  Great  Britain  a  preference,  we  have  done  a  very  good  business  with  the  best 
Canadian  houses.  Before  the  tariff  we  had  practically  no  business  with  Canada.  The  imposition  of  the 
tariffs  is  bound  to  restrict  to  a  certain  extent  the  trade  upon  which  the  duties  are  imposed.  They  would 
cause  an  increase  of  manufacturing  in  the  protected  countries,  and  inversely  reduce  the  importation  of 
goods  into  such  countries.  Import  duties  would  cause  a  lower  quality  of  goods  at  a  cheaper  price  to 
be  purchased  in  order  to  keep  the  sale  prices  about  the  same  as  before  the  imposition  of  the  tariff, 
but  practically  it  is  found  that  protected  countries  generally  import  the  better  qualities  of  goods,  and 
manufacture  the  lower  qualities  themselves.  As  their  manufacturing  industries  develop,  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  manufacture  the  better  qualities  also,  and  cease  to  import  any  goods  they  manufacture 
themselves. 

JOHN  HENDERSON  &  SONS,  SPBINGBTTRN  MILL,  ALVA,  N.B.  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Shawl  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  preference  has  helped  us  in  South  Africa,  but  in  Canada  our  class  of  goods  is  in  less  demand. 

W.  THORBURN,  MANO.  DIR.,  LOWE,  DONALD  &  Co.,  LTD.,  PEEBLES  ;  Dealers  in  Scotch  Tweeds  and  English 
Worsteds  for  Men's  Wear. 

The  only  Colony  which  is  of  much  interest  to  my  firm  is  Canada,  and  undoubtedly  the  preference 
lately  given  has  been  a  decided  stimulus  to  our  trade  in  that  Colony. 

FIRM  No.   6,078.     Shnwl  Manufacturers. 

We  do  a  considerable  trade  with  South  Africa  and  the  preferential  tariff  must  help  us. 

Ross  &  GLENDINING,  LTD.,  119,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  E.G.,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  ;  Exporters  of  Drapery 
Goods  and  Machinery  for  Woollen  Manufacturing  to  New  Zealand,  Importers  of  Wool  only  from 
New  Zealand  and  General  Drapery  Goods  from  Continental  Countries. 

Our  experience  of  the  effect  of  preferential  tariffs  in  that  they  make  goods  dearer.     All  our  exports 
to  British  Possessions,  viz.,  New  Zealand,  and  the  trade  has  been  an  increasing  one  of  late  years. 

FIRM  No.  5,675.     Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  experience  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  preferential  duties  imposed  by  Canada  (which  differentiate 
to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain),  Germany  would  get  the  trade  in  these  yarns  that 
we  are  at  present  doing  with  Canada. 

F.  MITCHELL  &  Co.,  BRADFORD  ;   Spinners  of  Mohair  and  Fancy  Yarns. 

The  yarns  which  we  make  (mohair)  cannot  at  present  be  made  in  other  countries  to  advantage  owing 
to  climatic  difficulties;  consequently  there  is  practically  no  export  of  mohair  yarns  from  foreign  countries 
to  our  Colonies,  and  therefore  preferential  tariffs  do  not  affect  us  directly,  but  they  doubtless  do  affect  us  I  v 
enab.ing  the  manufacturers  to  export  goods  to  them  made  from  our  yarn  in  increasing  quantities. 


2250      Preference. 
Yarns 

— continued. 


W.  FISON  &  Co.,  GREENHOLME  MILLS,  BURLEY-IN-WHABFDALE,  LEEDS  ;  Alpaca,  Mohair  and  Worsted  Spinners 
and  Manufacturers. 

We  know  that  the  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for 
our  productions.  Generally  speaking,  we  find  more  disposition  to  buy  British  goods  in  the  Colonial  markets 
than  anywhere  else,  even  including  Great  Britain. 


FIRM  No.  8,673.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

Our  experience  of  Canadian  preferential  tariff  is  good,  but  figures  cannot  be  given,  as  trade  is  done 
through  Bradford  and  Leeds  shipping  merchants,  the  destination  of  goods  not  always  being  known  to  us. 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  SONS,  TROQUEER  MILLS,  DUMFRIES  ;   Woollen  Goods  Spinners  and  Weaver*. 

Since  the  Canadian  preference  was  given,  that  market  has  indirectly  formed  a  greater  outlet  for  our 
manufactures.  This  is  most  marked  in  the  heavier  cloths  for  winter  wear  which  require  more  yarn,  and 
therefore  give  more  employment  to  the  spinner  as  well  as  to  the  weaver  and  finisher.  We  may  say'  that 
we  look  upon  this  market  as  a  most  important  one  now,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  visit  it  in  person  durine 
the  spring  of  1905. 
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FIRM  No.  3,962.     Worsted  Spinners 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  has  helped  the  export  of  worsted  yarns  to  that  country  considerably. 
Our  trade  with  Canada  has  slightly  increased,  and  we  attribute  this  to  the  effect  of  preferential  treatment. 

FIRM  No.  3,147.    Worsted  Spinners. 

We  have  no  direct  benefit  with  Canada  ;   the  indirect  benefit  of  increase  in  the  carpet  trade  there 
continues. 

FIRM  No.  3,552.    Worsted  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

I  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  provided  tb?y  each  give  us  an  equivalent  advantage. 

FIRM  No.  3,858.     Worsted  Spinners. 
We  think  preference  is  desirable. 

FIRM  No.  3,449.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  has  materially  increased  since  the  preferential  tariff  came  into  force,  but  we  ship 
very  few  goods  direct  to  foreign  markets. 

W.  THOMPSOK  &  Sons,  ST.  LEONARD'S  WORKS,  LEICESTER  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Canadian  preference  has  materially  increased  our  trade,  which  was  nearly  lost  to  us  for  years  until 
preference  commenced. 
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LEA,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  have  no  direct  experience ;  but  the  Canadian  Preferential  Tariff  has  been  most  beneficial  to  our 
largest  customers — the  carpet  manufacturers,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  benefited  from  the  increased 
exports  of  carpets  to  Canada,  though  it  is  unprofitable  to  put  the  result  into  figures. 

The  export  of  carpets  to  Canada,  which  from  1893  to  1897  gradually  dwindled,  has  since  then  grown 
as  follows  :  — 


1897 

Preference  given : — 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1901  . . 

1902  .. 
Further  preference  given  : — 

1903  .. 


1,689,000  yards. 


2,058,900 
2,176,600 
2,438,900 
2,444,900 
2,480,900 

3,218,600 


Manufactures. 


J.,  J.  L.   &  C.  PEATE,  NUNROYD  MILLS,  GUISELEY,  NEAR  YEADON  :  Mantle  and  Costume  and  Dress  Cloths 
and  Fancy  Tweed  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

The  concession  made  by  Canada  has  resulted  very  favourably  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  trade 
for  our  eoods. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

GEO.  CROSLAND  &  SONS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;     Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers.  2254 

The  Canadian  preference  was  moat  beneficial  to  the  tweed  trade  in  Huddersfield  and  district  last  year. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  specific  illustrations  of  this  benefit,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  in  this  district 
that  we  have  dono  a  bigger  trade  with  Canada  in  woollens  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  preference  along  with  the  prosperity  of  Canada  has  largely  been  responsible  for  that  increase 
of  trade,  and  in  further  proof  of  this  the  changes  in  the  new  Canadian  tariff  (1904)  have  already  adversely 
affected  the  trade  in  this  district. 

ROBERT  NOBLE  &  Co.,  GLEBE  MILLS,  HA  WICK  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Since  Canada  gave  us  its  preference  of  33J  per  cent.,  our  trade  has  increased  with  it,  anH  we  hof  8  to 
develop  it  very  much  more  during  the  next  few  years.  Taking  100  as  the  figure  for  our  Canadian  trade  in 
1900,  the  figures  for  1901,  1902  and  1903  would  be  151,  231,  and  362  respectively. 

FIRM  No.  2,737.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  has  increased  since  they  gave  us  the  preference,  we  should  say  without  doubt 
more  than  100  per  cent.  2255 

HEBBEBT  &  Co.  (BRADFORD),  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted  Coatings  for  Serges  for  Men's  Wear ;    Worsted 
Dress  Goods  for  Ladies'  Wear. 

The  preferential  tariff  with  Canada  has  assisted  England  considerably,  and  our  own  trade  has  increased 
greatly  in  consequence.  The  preference  in  South  Africa  does  not  interest  us  as  worsteds  are  shipped  there  in 
the  form  of  clothing  and  not  in  pieces. 

We  certainly  favour  preference,  in  Canada  especially,  as  the  progress  of  the  United  States  woollen 
and  worsted  manufacturers  in  recent  years  leads  us  to  think  they  will  be  very  powerful  competitors  in  Canada, 
and  their  proximity  to  the  market  would  give  them  great  advantage.  At  present  the  trade  is  practically  in 
English  hands. 

You  ask  what  amount  of  preference  in  the  Australian  tariff  would  assist  us.  At  present,  the  import 
duty  on  worsted  goods,  along  with"  the  freight  charges  from  England,  is  an  effective  protection  for  the  Colonial 
manufacturer,  provided  he  could  produce  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  preference  of  one-third  would,  we 
think,  place  the  British  manufacturer  and  the  Colonial  manufacturer  on  an  almost  equal  footing  and  enable 
the  one  to  compete  with  the  other  on  something  like  equal  terms. 
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J.  BENN  JUN.,  4,  LEEDS  ROAD,  BRADFORD  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturer. 

The  preferential  tariff  of  Canada  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  my  trade,  and  providing  the  general 
tariff  is  not  prohibitive  to  our  goods  it  answers  in  my  opinion  all  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  expects  of  it.  I  am 
sure  in  this  case  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  cash  effect  upon  (Canadian)  buyers,  in  that  they  look  more  and 
more  to  us  for  their  goods,  and  so  give  us  opportunities  that  we  should  not  have  otherwise. 

FIRM  No.  5,613.     Woollen  Manufacturers — Tweeds,  Travelling  Rugs,  Mantle  Cloths,  Dressing  Gown  Cloths. 

German  competition  refers  to  all  Colonies.  Since  the  difference  in  Canadian  tariff  we  have  experienced 
much  improvement  in  our  trade  with  that  country.  Our  trade  with  Canada  was  almost  extinct  before  the 
alteration  in  the  tariff,  as  we  found  under  the  old  law  that  the  trade  was  not  worth  catering  for,  the  only 
demand  being  simply  for  sample  quantities,  which  we  knew  were  only  bought  for  copying  purposes.  We  find 
now  a  good  general  trade  can  be  done,  and  buyers  operate  freely  for  suitable  goods  of  the  better  class.  Only 
a  small  percentage  comes  direct  to  us,  but  judging  from  our  extra  business  with  the  wholesale  houses,  we  would 
say  the  trade  they  are  doing  has  increased  50  per  cent. 

ADAM  L.  COCHRANE  &  BROS.,  LTD.,  NETHEEDALE,  GALASHIELS  :    Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Tweeds,  Costume  2257 

Cloth  and  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  experience  with  Canada  is  that  we  are  now  doing  a  fair  and  increasing  business,  where  before  we 
were  doing  nothing  at  all. 

FIRM  No.  2,917.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers — Scotch  Tweeds,  &c. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  was  last  year  about  five  times  as  great  as  before  the  adoption  of  the  preferential 
tariff.  The  new  Canadian  duties  (1904)  will,  doubtless,  transfer  some  of  our  trade  to  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, but  since  we  are  still  to  have  a  preference  over  foreign  countries,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  our  trade 
with  Canada  will  be  reduced  to  anything  like  its  former  proportion 

FIRM  No.  4,840.     Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings,  Vicuna?  and  Flannel  Suitings. 

The  woollen  and  worsted  trades  in  the  West  RHing  of  Yorkshire  have  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  the  differential  tariff  favouring  Groat  Britain. 


2258      Preference. 

Manufactures 

—  continued 


RICHARD  ASHWORTH,  Enroot  END  MILLS,  WATERFOOP,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  :   Felt  Manufacturer. 

Since  the  action  taken  by  Canada,  we  are  decidedly  on  a  better  footing  to  compete,  in  fact,  enquiries 
and  orders  are  coming  to  hand  from  this  Colony  which  have  been  absent  for  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (lie 
Australian  Commonwealth  will  speedily  follow  suit. 


MITCHELLS,  ASHWORTH,  STANSFIELD  &  Co.,  LTD.  (MITCHELL  BROS.  BRANCH),  ALBERT  WORKS.  WATERFOOT, 
NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Table,  Mantle,  Shoe,  Saddle,  Skirting  and  Felted  Cloths 
and  Baizes. 

We  have  practically  lost  all  our  trade  with  the  Colonies.  We  may,  however,  mention  that  since  Canada 
adopted  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  English  manufactures,  we  have  received  considerable  orders  from 
Canada,  and  what  is  equally  gratifying  we  have  had  representatives  of  the  largest  Canadian  houses  visiting 
our  works  and  assuring  us  that  for  the  future  their  orders  will  be  given  to  English  manufacturers  and  not  as 
heretofore  to  Germans. 

FIRM  No.  4,383.     Fancy  Suitings  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  has  very  largely  increased  since  the  adoption  of  their  preferential  tariff. 

LIDDELL  &  BHIERLY,  LTD.,  STANLEY  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Makers  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings. 
Serges  and  Plain  Goods  for  Suitings. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  has  increased  since  the  reduction  of  tariff  was  put  in  force.  Our  direct  Canadian 
trade  has  trebled  since  the  preferential  tariff  was  instituted. 

W.  H.  WEBB  &  Co.,  33,  AIRE  STREET,  LEEDS  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Very  helpful  to  us.     Under  Canadian  preference  our  trade  with  that  Colony  has  largely  increased. 

FIRM  No.  5,884.     Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Canadian  trade  is  steadily  increasing  through  preference  given  to  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  5,693.    Manufacturers  of  Low  Class  Woollens,  Serges,  Imitation  Sealskins,  &c.,  &c. 

In  Canada  since  preferential  duties  were  adopted,  our  returns  have  increased  monthly—  in  fact  doubled, 
and  it  will  further  increase. 

WAYMAN,  SONS  &  Co.,  HALEY  HILL  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

In  the  case  of  Canada  a  distinct  impetus  has  been  given  to  exports  of  our  class  of  textiles  to  that  country. 
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LAWTON,  Son  &  Co..  LTD  ,  EIBBLEDEN  MILLS,  HOLMFIRTH  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

In  my  opinion  it  (preference  within  the  Empire)  is  a  splendid  idea  and  ought  to'be  supported  bv  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  My  experience  is  that  we  have  done  more  business  with  Canada,  but  through 
shippers  on  this  side. 

FIRM  No.  4,611.     Fancy  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  know  that  a  lot  more  of  our  goods  have  gone  to  Canada  since  the  preference,  but  cannot  give 
details. 

FIRM  No.  4,530.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  has  been  increasing  with  Canada  and  New  Zealand  the  last  few  years. 

W.  MURPATROYD  &  Co.,  MooRFiELD  MILLS,  YEADON,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;   Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Dress  Goods, 
Tweeds,  Mantle  and  Jacket  Cloths. 

Our  experience  with  Canada  has  been  much  better  since  preference  was  granted. 

A.  MITCHELL,  JUN.,  SONS,  107,  JOHN  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Dress  Goods  and  Shirting  Manufacturers. 

We  certiiinly  have  exjH>rienced  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  preferential  tariffs  of  Canada,  New 
/••aland  and  South  Africa,  and  we  have  also  found  that,  independent  of  the  actual  benelits  which  the  tariff 
gives  us,  the  Colonial  buyers  are  now  more  inclined  to  put  as  much  of  their  business  in  the  way  of  British 
manufacturers  as  lliry  |>ns.-<ibly  can.  They  are  helpful,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  some  people  imagine. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

.1  \s.  I'oBTEOtrs  &  Co.,  MEADOW  MILL,  ALVA,  K.B.  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners  and  Tweed  Manufacturers  2262 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  undoubtedly  gave  considerable  impetus  to  trade  in  woollens  with  this 
C  mn  try.  but  mainly  in  the  cheaper  makes,  as  it  is  still  too  high  on  the  higher  priced  Scotch  tweeds  such  as  w  • 
m.'ike,  to  permit  large  trade.  As  most  of  our  trade  with  Canada  is  through  hum"  shippers,  w  cannot  'give 

figures. 

FIRM  No.  10,580.     Merchants  dealing  in  Textiles  in  the  Piece  and  Made-up  Garments  ;    Upholstery  Goods. 
Carpets  and  Curtains. 

Effoet  beneficial  as  regards  Canada.  The  effect  of  the  Cape  preference  was  peculiar  in  one  remarkable 
case.  The  De  Boubaix  Odenkoven  Oil  and  Candle  Company  at  once  sent  out  a  circular  offering  a  special 
discount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  preference,  so  as  to  bring  down  their  prices  to  meet  British  competition. 
Nearly  all  our  shipping  trade  is  Colonial,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  increasing  in  some  Colonies,  i.e.,  Canada  and 
South  Africa  ;  inclined  to  decrease  in  Australasia  owing  to  protective  tariffs.  Analysis  shows  decreases  in 
protective  Colonies  in  manufactured  goods  which  they  can  make  locally. 

FIRM  No.  10,590.     Merchants  of  Worsted,  Woollen  and  Stuff  Piece  Goods,  Combed  Wool  (tops),  Noils,  Waste 

and  Worsted  Yarns  2263 

Our  Colonial  trade  is  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Increase  in  Canada  abrmt  12  per  cent.;  partly 
owing  to  increased  demand,  partly  owing  to  preferential  tariff. 

FIPM  No   10,587.     Merchants  of  Scotch  Tweeds,  English  Tweeds,  Serges,  Vicuna  Cloths  and  Worsteds,  both 
Suitings  and  Trouserings 

The  trade  with  British  Possessions  is  increasing  latterly. 

FIRM  No.   3,183.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

The  Canadian  preference  considerably  increased  our  small  sendings  to  Canada. 

FIRM  No.  6,564.     Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Vesting  Goths. 

We  have  reaped  a  decided  advantage  from  Canada,  since  tariff  was  changed.  Australia  also  has  become 
a  good  customer. 

BEAUMONT  &  SMITH,  LEEDS  ;  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Worsted  Cloths,  Vicunas,  Serges  and  Fancy  Suitings. 

The  preference  given  by  Canada  to  the  woollen  industry  undoubtedly  increased  our  export  trade,  but 
in  our  opinion  the  duties  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  existence  to  say  whether  this  improvement  is 
permanent  or  merely  temporary. 

FIRM  No.  5,588.     Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Woollen  Goods  —  Tweeds,  Rugs,  Plaids,  Ladies'  Costume  Cloths, 
Reversible  and  other  Cloaking. 

Our  Canadian  trade  has  gone  up  very  much  since  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  rate,  more  than  doubled 
both  in  the  number  of  customers  and  in  the  amount  of  business.  The  Colonies  still  consume  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  goods  per  head  than  do  foreign  countries.  There  are  many  mills  in  Canada  producing  goods 
of  a  similar  nature  to  ours,  but  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  even  by  Canadian  manufacturers  that  they  have 
not  a"  vet  reached  the  high  standard  of  Scotch-made  goods  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  few  factories  run  by  Scotch- 
men who  have  been  trained  in  this  country  that  very  nearly  approach  us. 

FIRM  No    10,451.     Exporters  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods,  Importers  of  German  Mantle  and  Costume 

aoths-  2265 

Our  trade  with  Canada  under  preference  rose  to  £115,000  from  £74,000.  This  only  applies  to  our 
Huddersficld  house,  you  may  take  it  the  same  proportion  of  increase  took  place  in  our  Bradford  business. 
The  change  in  tariff  (i.e  .  the  1904  alterations  of  the  preference)  in  Canada  will  affect  a  certain  class  of  goods 
fcpe  -ially  ;  at  least  £5,000  of  our  export  there  will  be  made  by  Canadian  makers.  Undoubtedly,  in  my  mind, 
unless  some  agreement  is  come  to  with  the  Canadians,  they  will  very  shortly  increase  duties  to  protect  their 
manufacturers. 

KEDDIE,  GORDON  &  Co.,  ROSE  BANK  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
Our  pxperl.-noe  ha"  been  that  our  Canadian  trade  has  improved. 

R.  &  A.  SANDERSON  &  Co.,  GALA  MILLS,  GALASHIELS  ;  Fancy  Woollen  Cloths  or  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  the  Colonies  has  hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  done  through  intermediaries.      We  have 
- 


ii-  i-iMistomcrs  in  Canada,  who  deal  direct,  and  the  effect  of   their  preferential  tariff  has  no  doubt  given 
impetus  to  the  trade  with  this  country  when  it  came  into  operation. 


2266  Pr»'»r»nci.  FRANK  HORSELI,  &  Co.,  LTD.,  LEEDS  ;  Exporters  of  Woollen  and  Cotton  Cloths  and  also  Manufacturers  of 
.-  the  same. 

continued  ^n  Canada  the  preference  in  tariffs  has  directly  enabled  us  to  open  out  trade  which  was  previously 

done  by  the  United  States  and  Germany.  In  South  Africa  we  anticipate  a  similar  result  (and  surely 
deserve  it  after  the  heavy  cost  of  the  war  which  has  fallen  heavily  upon  us  here  ;  why  should  foreigners 
benefit  at  our  expense  ;) 

ECCLESHILL  OLD  MILL  Co.,  ECCLESHILL,  BRADFORD  ;  Top  Makers,  Yarn  Spinners,  and  Flannel  Manufacturers. 

Pefore  the  preferential  tariffs  came  into  operation  the  Canadians'  requirements  were  supplied  either 
by  themselves  or  from  Austria  and  Germany  ;  now  we  are  getting  orders  for  these  goods. 

FIRM  No.  4,164.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacturer. 

We  are  now  doing  with  Canada  seven  times  more  than  we  did  before,  and  we  hope  if  they  don't  "  lift  " 
the  duty,  to  do  double  this  shortly. 

J.  FISHER  &  SON,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Shippers  of  Woollen  Goods. 

We  have  found  the  33J  per  cent,  preference  allowed  off  duty  on  English  goods  for  several  years  past 

2267  to  work  in  our  favour,  and  think  it  likely  this  advantage  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  export  of 

"  English  "  woollens  to  Canada  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  during  the  favoured  period.     Some  few  weeks  ago 
(1904)  Canada  raised  the  tariff  on  woollens  and  other  classes  of  goods  by  about  6f  per  cent.,  the  effect  of  which 
is  already  being  felt,  causing  a  contraction  of  the  trade. 

FIRM  No.  10,618.     Merchants  of  Heavy  Woollens,  Alpacas  and  Mohaire. 

To  Canada  we  send  20  per  cent,  of  all  our  exports,  and  it  is  slowly  increasing.  The  preferential  tariff 
is  a  decided  advantage,  and  a  great  help  in  competing  with  Germany,  France  and  other  countries.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  we  had  this  preferential  tariff  with  all  our  Colonies. 

THOS.  CRESSWELL  &  Co.,  HUDDERSFIELD,  BRADFORD  ;  Woollen  and  Worsted  Merchants. 

Canadian  preference  has  been  of  great  benefit ;    all  other  tariff  changes  have  been  against  us. 

* 

THOS.    WHITELEY    &    Co..  ECCLESHILL.  BRADFORD  ;    Worsted    and    Stuff    Manufacturers— Dress  Goods, 

Coatings,  &c. 
As  regards  Canada,  our  trade  is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase  more  in  the  near  future. 

226R  FIRM  No.  2,871.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

The  preferential  rates  in  favour  of  this  country  instituted  in  Canada  have  led  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  trade,  and  the  volume  has  been  still  further  added  to  since  the  imposition  of  the  surtax  against  German 
products. 

FIRM  No.  4,307.     Manufacturers  of  Fine  Woollen  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

Our  trade  being  a  fine  one  we  do  not  expect  to  do  much  with  South  Africa,  but  Canada  is  taking  some 
of  our  cloth,  but  owing,  we  think,  to  our  only  now  sending  a  representative  there.  Our  chief  falling  off  is  in 
the  United  States. 

NORMAN  CROWTHER,  H.  CROWTHER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BROADFIELD  MILLS,  LOCKWOOD,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Woollen 
Manufacturers — Serges,  Vicunas  and  Worsted  Coatings. 

Our  Australian  friends  point  out  that  prior  to  the  Commonwealth,  Victoria  had  a  tariff  on  woollen 
goods  varying  from  25  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  (the  reduced  rate  being  the  one  of  latsr  date),  whilst  New  South 
Wales  had  no  tariff.  They  say  it  was  then  necessary  to  buy  much  lower  goods  for  Victoria  than  New  South 
Wales.  Now  that  both  have  the  same  duty  of  16j  per  cent.,  low  qualities  are  required  for  both  markets. 
Our  friends  also  tell  us  that  prior  to  the  Commonwealth  they  only  sold  better  class  goods  in  New  South  Wales, 

nnon  but  now  the  tariff  in  Victoria  is  reduced  to  16J  per  cent.,  this  market  can  take  a  little  of  the  better  goods, 

but  not  nearly  sufficient  to  make  up  the  falling  off  in  New  South  Wales  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  being  raised 
to  16J  per  cent.  They  think  a  reduction  of  7J  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  would  enable  them  to  buy  considerably 
more  better  class  goods  than  at  present.  Unlike  Canada,  they  have  no  woollen  industry  to  protect,  conse- 
quently the  tariff  is  one  of  revenue  only. 

P.  &  R.  SANDERSON,  GALASHIELS  ;    Manufacturers  of  Tweeds,  Worsted  Suitings,  &c. 

The  preference  given  by  Canada  has  probably  assisted  the  increase  which  we  find  has  taken  place  in 
our  trade  with  this  country  in  recent  years. 

STANDEVEN  &  Co.,  LADYSHIP  MILLS,  UAUFAX  ;   Worsted  Coatings  Manufacturers,  Ac. 

We  consider  that  if  our  Colonies  had  to  give  us  preference,  it  would  bo  a  splendid  thing  for  both. 

FIRM  No.  10,613.     General  Woollen  Goods  and  Worsted  Coating  Merchants. 
With  Canada  we  do  1,1  to  20  per  cent,  of  our  trade  in  ready-made  goods: 

THE  CONVOY  WOOLLEN  Co.,  LTD.,  CONVOY,  Co.  DONEGAL:   Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  being  chiefly  home,  we  have  not  felt  the  operation  of  preferential  tariffs,  but  would  approve 
of  some  as  likely  to  open  up  possibilities  of  business. 
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FIRM  No.   6,362.     Woollen  Manufacturers.  2270 

If  we  import  free  all  Colonial  products,  such  duties  should  be  imposed  on  foreign  exports  to  the  Colonies 
as  would  give  this  country  a  preference.  We  would  certainly  feel  the  effect  by  increased  trade,  or  we  have 
the  right  to  assume  as  mucli  ;  but  in  our  individual  case  we  have  not  experienced  this.  Wo  have  not  derived 
any  benefit  from  the  preferential  tariff  of  Canada,  and  attribute  thia  to  :  — (a)  The  former  prohibitive  tariff. 
(bj  So  long  shut  out  buyers  hesitate  to  renew  business,  (c)  Want  of  adaptibility  of  travellers. 

WILLIAM  LUPTON  &  Co.,  WHITEHALL  MILLS,  LEEDS  ;    Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  used  to  do  a  large  Canadian  trade  until  Canada  put  on  a  protective  tariff.  Now  that  she  has 
reduced  the  tariff  in  our  favour,  we  have  again  begun  to  do  a  small  amount  with  her. 

FIRM  No.  116.     Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

Canada  has  been  helpful  to  us  the  last  two  years,  but  we  are  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  checked  so  far  as 
preference  with  Germans.  &c. 

FIRM  No.  10,626.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Goods,  Wool  Yarns,  Waste,  and  Top  Merchants. 

To  India,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  other  British  possessions,  about  15  per  cent,  of  onr  trade  ;  OOT-* 

and  to  Hong  Kong,  but  merely  as  an  entrepot  for  China,  about  25  per  cent.    We  have  not  found  much  variation  2271 

for  many  years,  the  demand  is  regulated  more  by  price  than  anything  else  we  find  ;  low  prices  tend  to  encourage 
consumption,  whilst  high  costs  check  it. 

JOHN  SHAW  &  Co.,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Merchants. 

Small  proportion  of  our  trade  (with  the  Colonies),  probably  some  increase. 

FIRM  No.  10,584.     Merchants  of  Scotch  Tweeds,  Scotch  Worsted  Suitings,  English  Plain  and  Fancy  Worsted 
Suitings,  English  Worsted  Coatings. 

We  cannot  give  the  proportion  of  our  exports  to  British  Possessions,  but  it  is  small  as  compared  to  foreign 
countries,  the  explanation  being,  that  our  class  of  goods  is  chiefly  suitable  for  fashionable  tailors,  and  that 
field  in  the  Colonies  is  very  restricted.  Since  the  preference  was  given  by  Canada,  our  business  there  has  shown 
a  marked  improvement. 

FIRM  No.  4,220.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloths  Manufacturers. 

We  have  found  the  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  a  decided  advantage  to  us, 

FIRM  No.  4,213.     Manufacturers  of  Cheviot  Coatings,  Flannel  Suitings,  &c.  2272 

Our  Colonial  trade  is  not  large,  but  it  certainly  has  tended  to  increase  during  the  past  few  years  in 
Canada. 

WILLIAM  B.  LORD,  SOUTH  LANE  MILLS,  ELLAND,  YORKS  ;    Woollen  Manufacturers — Low  Coloured  Blankets, 

&c. 

My  firm  opinion  is  that  if  we  could  draw  closer  to  our  Colonies  we  should  be  much  stronger  in  fighting 
for  our  own  terms  with  other  nations  such  as  Germany,  France,  Russia  and  America,  and  I  feel  sure  that  unless 
something  is  done  very  soon  our  chance  is  gone  for  ever. 

FIRM  No.  4,025.     Blanket  Manufacturers. 

Canadian  markets  were  practically  closed  before  the  preferential  tariff  came  into  being,  since  which 
(speaking  for  ourselves)  we  have  been  able  to  ship  a  few  thousand  pairs  which  is  so  much  extra  business. 
Every  blanket  imported  from  Germany  or  elsewhere  must  be  a  snt  off  against  our  own  productions,  and  further, 
every  sale  that  they  can  make  against  us  in  our  Colonies  or  other  markets  is  also  a  loss  to  British  labour  and 
production. 

FIRM  No.  3,533.     Manufacturers  of  Wool  Linings,  Flannel  Suitings  and  Plain  Goods.  2273 

Since  the  American  trade  is  practically  closed  to  us,  and  Germany  and  France  nearly  so,  we  want  a 
wider  field,  and  certainly  need  a  preference  in  our  own  Colonies.  At  present  wo  are  confined  to  too  narrow 
limits  owing  to  high  foreign  tariffs,  and  competition  in  home  trade  is  so  great  no  profit  can  be  made.  At 
present  we  only  get  eight  months  trade  out  of  the  twelve. 

A.  K.  INNES,  INNES,  CHAMBERS  &  Co.,  HA  WICK  ;     British  Wool  Exporters  and  Importers  of  Linings  from 
Germany. 

Canada  is  the  only  country  granting  a  preferential  tariff  to  which  we  ship,  and  since  Canada  conceded 
the  preference  tariff,  our  trade  has  increased,  although  I  am  not  inclined  to  say  it  is  the  tariff  that  has  caused 
this.  My  belief  is  it  is  more  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

JOSHUA  PERKINS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BRITANNIA  MILLS,  COVENTRY  ;      Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Linings  and 
Trimmings  for  Railway  and  Private  Carriages. 

We  have  received  no  perceptible  benefit  to  the  present  time  from  preferential  tariffs  of  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand. 


2274     Preference. 
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FIRM  No.  2,914.     Manufacturers  of  Upholstery  Goods,  Tapestries,  Curtains,  Covers,  &c. 

We  are  now  making  great  progress  in  the  Colonies  owing  to  the  preferential  tariff.  The  writer  was  in 
Canada  this  season,  and  was  astonished  at  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  Colonials  who  have 
every  disposition  to  help  the  Mother  Country.  He  went  out  a  free  trader. 

FIRM  No.  10,060.     Webbing  and  Woollen  Dress  Goods  Merchants. 

As  regards  Colonial  preferential  tariffs,  these  do  not  affect  us  at  all,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
not  consider  that  the  Colonies  would  give  us  the  slightest  preference  over  foreign  made  goods  if  we  are  a  fraction 
higher  in  price  than  they  are.  Their  patriotism  stops  short  of  their  pocket,  which  I  regard  as  a  necessity  in 
face  of  the  ever  increasing  competition. 

F.  McNEiLL  &  Co.,  BUNHILL  Row,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;    Felt  Slag  Wool  Manufacturers. 

We  cannot  yet  trace  any  benefit,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  our  foreign  trade  has  already 
been  practically  killed,  and  it  has  not  jet  got  re-instated. 

PORKITT  BROS.  &  AUSTIN,  STUBBINS  VALE  MILLS,  RAMSBOTTOM,  NEAR  MANCHESTER;    Manufactui> 
Textile  Goods  for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  enabled  us  to  open  a  very  promising  business  and  to  oust  the  Americans 
in  several  instances,  but  its  recent  (1904)  alteration  has  been  a  great  blow.  The  nearness  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  the  Canadian  consumer  is  not  counteracted  by  the  present  small  preference. 
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(K)  MOST-FAVOURED-NATION  CLAUSE. 

Most-Favoured  QUESTION  12  (FORM  II.) : — What  is  your  practical  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  oj  the  nn,.*l- 

Nation-Clause.  faroured-nation  clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

FIRM  No.    10,584.     Woollen  Cloth  Merchants. 

By  the  "  most-favoured-nation  clause  "  we  understand  that  we  are  granted  the  lowest  tariff  given 
to  any  country  in  consideration  of  our  open  market.     So  far  that  is  helpful,  but  looking  to  the  open  mm 
granted  to  other  countries  by  Great  Britain,  why  should  we  not  be  put  on  a  more  favourable  looting  than  other 
countries  which  do  not  give  such  facilities  ?     the  "  most-favoured-nation  clause  "  is  not  a  fair  quid  pro  rtu<i. 

JOHN  HALL  &  SONS,  11-13,  WOLSTENHOLME  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL  ;    Woollen  Merchants. 

Worth  little  or  nothing.     If  we  are  shut  out,  what  is  it  worth  to  us  if  another  nation  is  more  shut  out. 

FIRM  No.  10,187.     Wool,  Top,  Yarn  and  Hair  Merchants. 
We  think  we  are  no  worse  off  than  other  countries, 

PEREIRA  DE  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Merchants  of  Linen  Drills,  &c. 

Brazilian  trade  does  not  give  us  any  such  examples.  There  are  favoured-nation  clauses,  but,  as  for 
example  those  with  the  United  States,  they  were  devised  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  carefully  so  drawn  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  as  not  to  apply  to  the  goods  really  being  imported  from  the  so-called  favour- 
nation  for  fear  of  loss  of  customs  revenue.  Brazil  has  done  us  harm  more  by  local  monopolies  conferred 
by  the  local  legislature  than  by  favoured-nation  clauses  applying  to  the  whole  republic,  when  the  freedom  of 
trade  has  been  interfered  with  by  her.  But  in  these  cases  the  privileges  conferred  have  been  the  result  of 
local  importunity  and  influence  on  the  part  of  the  grantee,  and  not  of  any  high  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature. 

FIRM  No.  10,408.     Cotton  and  Woollen  Exporters. 

Everything  works  satisfactorily,  and  England  is  enjoying  the  privilege  of  this  clause  everywhere, 
and  is  keeping  a  good  hold  of  the  markets  for  her  specialities. 

JOHN  BATT  &  Co.  (LONDON),  LTD.,  39,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Merchants  of  Textiles,  &c. 

It  comes  rarely  into  active  beneficial  operation.  The  practical  value  amounts  to  very  little,  except 
as  affording  some  kind  of  protection  against  arbitrary  or  hostile  treatment  by  Governments  or  officials  of  some 
countries,  especially  towards  weaker  countries  or  individuals. 


Patent  and 
Registration  Laws. 


(L)  PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  I.) : — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or 
Registration  Laws  in  other  count:  it  s  .' 

MITCHELLS,    ASHWOKTH,    STAN  SKI  ELD  &  Co.,  LTD.  (MITCHELL  BROS.  BRANCH),  ALBERT  WORKS,  WATER- 
FOOT,   NEAR  MANCHESTER;    Manufacturers,   Printers  and  Dyers.    . 

\\'e  have  taken  out  patents  in  America,  Germany,  &c.,  and  our  experience  is  that  the  patent  laws 
and  registration  laws  in  England  need  reform.  Englishmen  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  patents  in  foreign  countries 
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but  foreigners  can  obtain  patents  in  England  on  the  easiest  possible  terms.     We  think  that  in  Justice  to  English  2278 

manufacturers  no  patent  should  be  granted  to  foreigners  unless  it  be  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  BCrutiny 
and  investigation  as  all  English  applications  meet  with  in  foreign  countries. 

NOKMAN  CROWTHEB,  H.  CBOWTHEB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BROADFIELD  MILLS,  LOCKWOOD,  HUDOERSFIELD  ;  Woollen 
Manufacturers — Serges,  Vicunas,   Coatings,   &c. 

The  real  danger  to  the  better  class  trade  is  from  quite  another  source  ;  it  is  the  introduction  of  the 
piratical  element  into  tin-  trade  which  is  already  practised  with  considerable  success  by  our  Yankee  friends. 
Sample  orders  of  the  latest  novelties  are  placed  in  this  country,  and  the  bulk  orders  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  practice  to  become  general,  in  fact,  there  are  already  indications  of  Germany 
having  taken  a  leaf  out  of  their  rival's  book.  How  far  a  retaliatory  measure  would  affect  these  tactics  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  certainly  it  would  act  as  a  palliative,  but  anything  more  substantial  is  problematical. 
What  still  can  be  done — and  we  emphatically  think  should  be  done — is  to  secure  for  ourselves  our  home  and 
colonial  markets  whilst  there  is  yet  time. 

American  merchants  continue  to  come  to  this  market  at  the  commencement  of  each  season  (twice 
yearly),  and  make  large  selections  of  novelties,  of  which,  probably,  a  considerable  number  of  card  selling 
samples  will  be  ordered.  These  vary  in  length  from  J  yard  to  3  yards.  Phis  is  recognised  as  a  legitimate 

transaction,  as  the  lengths  are  required  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed   amongst  the  merchants'  travellers,  by  2279 

whom  the  bulk  orders  are  supposed  to  be  taken.  (Bulk  orders  are  pieces  of  about  50  yards  in  length.) 
Formerly  many  pieces  to  one  pattern  were  sold  and  made  in  this  country;  to-day,  however,  probably  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pattern  lengths  will  be  confirmed.  It  is  obvious  that  such  results  eannot  compensate 
the  American  merchant  for  his  time  and  outlay  whilst  in  this  country.  The  British  manufacturer,  however, 
is  loth  to  close  his  doors  against  him,  knowing  he  has  a  certain  number  of  looms  to  keep  going,  and  20  pieces 
are — well  20  pieces. 

Concrete  examples  could  be  given  as  to  how  the  brains  of  this  country  are  being  utilised  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  labour.  Branches  from  the  old  country  are  started.  Patterns  and  ideas  supplied  from  this  side, 
and  the  aim  is  to  give  the  latest  novelty  at  a  price  to  come  nicely  under  the  imported  article,  phis  the  duty. 
Prices  are  regulated  according  to  the  cloth  they  wish  to  imitate  ;  cost  does  not  appear  to  enter  their  reckonings. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  with  a  25  per  cent,  less  tariff,  such  firms  would  have  been  unable  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  lines  indicated,  neither  would  it  have  been  worth  while  for  the  American  merchant  to  have  had 
British  goods  made  other  than  in  this  country.  To-day,  however,  it  is  probable  a  much  greater  reduction  than 
'2~>  per  cent,  would  be  necessary  for  this  country  to  do  a  lucrative  business  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
American  manufacturers  have  made  rapid  progress  under  the  protection  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  can  now 
produce  almost  all  varieties  of  cloth  and  qualities  equally  as  well  as  ourselves — in  some  cases  quite  equal, 
if  not  better.  Therefore,  the  only  advantage  we  now  have  is  that  of  our  unique  position  of  being  the  leaders 

of  fashion  for  the  world.     But  this  advantage  again  is  somewhat  modified  to-day,  by  the  domestic  maker's  2280 

inclination  to  cultivate  what  mig'it  be  described  as  "  America']  taste."  It  is  certain  now  such  proficiency 
has  been  attained,  that  a  halt  will  not  be  called.  If  a  distinct  taste  can  lie  established,  then  the  market  will  be 
almost  entirely  captured,  for,  under  the  present  tariff,  there  is  no  encouragement  for  the  British  manufacturer 
to  study  its  requirements  and  adapt  himself  to  them.  Whilst  our  manufacturers  have  been  practically 
debarred  from  trading  with  the  United  States,  our  merchants  have  in  many  cases  increased  their  turnover 
with  this  country.  Many  high-class  American  tailors  pose  as  specialists  by  dealing  only  in  English  cloth, 
as  retailers  they  can  only  handle  short  lengths,  therefore  arc  forced  to  buy  from  merchants.  The  fact  of  our 
British  merchants  doing  an  increased  business  does  not,  however,  prove  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
our  goods,  but  rather  that  other  channels  for  purchasing  have  been  closed. 

JOHN  SHAW  &  Co.,  HUMDERSFIELD  ;    Woollen  and  Worsted  Merchant. 

It  is  probable  that  foreign  countries  have  advantages  from  the  lower  price  ot  labour  and  longer  hours. 

There  is  also  the  enormous  cost  of  production  of  the  patterns  made  by  all  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturers 

in  this  country   -for,  for  many  years,  all  our  productions  have  been  copied   by  the  manufacturers    of    all 

countries.     Naturallv,  for  all  such  the    reproduction    of    our  makes    and    designs  and  colouring.}  cost  the 

igners  far  less  than  it  can  possibly  cost  our  manufacturers  in  the  first  instance.     A  manufacturer  who 

a  cloth,  design  or  mixture,  must  for  a  hundred  such  classes  as  he  adopts  have  to  make  many  times  2281 

that  number,  i.e.,  many  hundreds  of  ranges  before  attaining  his  object.     In    these  woollen    and  w 
industries  then;  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  of    these  Isles  have  invented  them  and 
perfected  them,  and  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  have  not  contributed  one  jot  or  tittl-  then 
Their  only  action  has  been  to  imitate  and  reproduce  and  sell  cheaper  than  could  be  done  by  our  manufacturers 
under  the  conditions  just  detailed,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  production  of  patterns  and  designs,  conjointly  with  the 
protection  of  the  foreigners'  home  trade. 

FIJUI  \o.  5,588.     Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Woollen  Goods,  *c. 

We  sull'er  seriou :i  di-';i.  I  vantage,  inasmuch  that  the  patent  laws  of  this  country  do  not  provide  that  all 
patented  ;:iti<  i      .-'Mould  be  manufactured  in  this  country.     For  want  of  this  proviso,  there  are  many  articles 
jiiitented  in  thi,;  co-,:ntrv,  while  the  works  are  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.     The  patent  coal  tar  dyes  are  i 
instance  of  this.      A  very  large  trade  has  developed  in  Germany  in  articles  patented  in  this  country,  and  i 
insisted  on  their  hcin-  made  in  the  country  where  the  pntent'runs  as  other  countries  do,  we  should  ha\"  ; 
the  additional  wages  paid  in  thi.,  country, 'which  in  the  course  of  circulation  would  help  all  other  industries, 
ours  among  the  rest. 


2282      Patent  and  J.  SYXES,  23,  THEOBALDS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.  ;  Woollen  Merchant. 

Registration  Laws.  ^e  pfttent  jawg  require  amendment  to  the  effect :    That  the  specification  after  search  for  previous 

patents,  on  being  once  passed  by  the  Patent  Office  officials,  who  ought  to  be  specially  selected  and  qualified 
technical  and  practical  experts,  should  be  absolute,  and,  that,  after  the  fees  are  paid,  the  Government  itself 
should,  at  ite  own  expense  and  cost,  protect  tho  patentee  from  all  or  any  infringement  either  home  or  foreign 
(i.e.,  originating  from  a  Britisher  or  a  foreigner)  in  all  courts  controlled  by  the  British  Government.  This 
would  then  give  confidence  to  inventors  which  is  not  now  possessed  by  them. 

HENRY  SAQAR,  MILL  HOUSE  WORKS,  TRIANGLE,  HALIFAX,  YORKS  ;   Dyer  and  Finisher. 

I  use  a  variety  of  aniline  colours,  95  per  cent,  foreign  which  might  be  made  in  England  if  our  patent 
laws  compelled  the  patentees  to  manufacture  here.  English  firms  cannot  make  under  a  license  on  this  account. 
Also  I  use  indigo  natural  and  synthetic.  The  latter  has  displaced  half  the  production  of  natural  indigo  to 
the  detriment  of  workers  and  capitalists  (chiefly  English  capital)  in  India.  It  comes  in  as  free  as  the  natural 
product,  whereas  a  tax  would  have  assisted  the  planter  to  compete.  The  only  restriction  on  its  use  is  by  the 
East  India  Department— who  stipulate  that  all  their  goods  (serges,  &c.)  shall  be  dyed  with  natural  indigo ; 
but  it  affects  only  a  very  small  quantity.  One  firm  has  erected  works  in  France  to  evade  the  tariff  on  it,  and 
I  have  heard  that  makers  have  bought  or  sought  land  in  England  in  anticipation  of  a  tariff. 
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JONAS  KENYON  &  SONS,  LTD.,  DENBY  DALE,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Fancy  Vest  and  Woollen  Manufacturers. 

We  have  had  patents  in  our  business ;   if  they  had  been  searched  and  protected  by  our  Government 
as  they  are  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  we  should  have  been  saved  very  considerable  loss  and 
*       discouragement.     We  consider  this  a  pressing  question. 

FIRM  No.  3,449.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

We,  British  cloth  manufacturers,  suffer  great  injustice  every  year  by  our  designs  being  "  pirated  "  by 
Continental  and  American  manufacturers.  The  designs  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  register  them 
and  when  the  double  injustice  of  taking  our  designs  and  also  refusing  to  allow  our  goods  to  go  into  their  markets 
is  inflicted  upon  us,  you  will  readily  understand  that  we  feel  very  much  disposed  to  carry  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp  by  starting  a  branch  factory  in  America,  and  if  necessary  in  Germany  also,  unless  we  see  a  prospect 
of  receiving  fairer  treatment  in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

LEAROYD  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  TRAFALGAR  MILLS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High- 
class  Worsted  Cloths. 

0004,  We  do  suffer  from  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  copy  our  designs. 

GATES  BBOTHERS,  RYBURN  MILLS,  HALIFAX  ;  Worsted  Spinners. 

An  inventor  in  this  country  receives  no  assistance  or  encouragement  from  our  Government  authorities. 
The  Americans  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  direction,  also  other  countries. 

ALFRED  H.  TUCKER,  LTD.,  WALLBRIDGE  MILLS,  FROME,  SOMERSET  ;   Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
In  respect  to  dyewares,  all  of  which  have  to  be  obtained  in  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  6,603.    Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  suffers  principally  by  foreigners  securing  our  patterns  and  copying  and  selling  at  lower  prices. 

J.  F.  ADSHEAD  &  Co.,  47,  MOSLEY  STKEET,  MANCHESTER  ;  Woollen  Merchants. 

The  patent  laws  in  England  want  revising,  i.e.,  simplifying  if  possible,  and  a  large  reduction  in  the  fees. 
As  it  is,  the  Americans  appear  to  have  every  encouragement  to  bring  out  and  patent  new  things,  and  the 
English  suffer  great  discouragement  and  unnecessary  expense.  The  cost  of  "  officialism  "  wants  reducing  to 

2285  a  minimum  in  every  department  of  the  excise,  &c.  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  public  studying  a  great  deal  more. 

We  want  less  "  red  tape  "  and  more  practical  help  and  sympathy ;  fewer  "sinecure"  positions  and  more 
practical  men  paid  for  the  public  value  of  their  work. 

ELTON  COP  DYEING  Co.,  LTD.,  BURY  ;  Dyers. 

The  patent  laws  have  been  rotten,  giving  us  no  protection  whatever,  but  protecting  the  foreigner  at 
our  expense.  The  new  laws  will  be  an  improvement,  but  will  hardly  go  far  enough. 

FIRM  No.   5,688.    Worsted  Coatings,  Woollen  Mantle  Cloth  Manufacturers. 

We  consider  that,  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  we  are  severely  handicapped  by  foreign  goods, 
mainly  German,  being  brought  into  our  home  markets  without  any  permanent  origin  mark,  the  original  origin 
ticket  enabling  such  goods  to  come  in  being  at  once  torn  off  and  the  goods  sold  as  home  production. 

FIEM  No.  3,552.     Worsted  Hosiery  Yarn  Manufacturers. 

Trade  Licenses.  We  suffer  from  trade  licenses  in  Scandinavia,  which  have  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  who  go  there  to  do 

business  and  cost  about  £10  per  annum  per  person. 
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SECTION    XIII.—  MEMORANDUM. 

(A)  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  WOOL  TRADE  [N  GERMANY.* 

The  conditions  of  sale  are  slightly  different  for  European  wool  and  for  that  of  oilier  countries. 
German  organisation  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the  former:  — 

(A)  The  gale  ma}'  take  place  at  the  farm.     In  this  case  it  may  either  be  purchase  by  contract  (i.e.,  before 
the  sheep  are  shorn)  or  purchase  of  wool  already  shorn.     The  former  method  is  only  common  in  the  case  of 
the  finer  and  rarer  qualities  of  wool.     The  contracts  are  made  in  writing,  a  small  sum  is  paid  in  ready  money 
and  the  balance  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods.     The  sale  of  shorn  wool  in  now  often  made  by  means  of 
.samples  instead  of  actual  inspection. 

(B)  The  sale  may  take  place  at  the  wool  markets  or  at  warehouses.     The  business  done  at  the  former 
has  declined  during  the  last  30  years  ;  it  is  now  mainly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  have  previously  bought 
the  wool  from  the  producers.     Such  warehouses  have  been  established  especially  in  Breslau,   Posen  and 
Berlin.     The  conditions  of  sale  for  the  producer  are  in  all  cases  the  same,  viz.,  paymentiin  cash. 

((0  The  sale  may  take  place  at  the  wool  auctions.  This  method  has  become  more  usual  in  recent 
years.  The  firU  auction  for  "  greasy  "  wool  was  held  in  Berlin  in  1892,  and  its  success  led  to  its  regular 
continuance,  and  similar  auctions  were  established  in  For^t,  Leipzig  and  Breslau.  The  results  on  the 
.Berlin  market  show  a  steady  rise  from  9,500  zentner  on  sale  in  1892  to  37,000  zentner  in  1900  (1  zentner^ 
50  kg.),  and  also  a  steady  rise  in  the  percentage  actually  sold.  The  auctions  are  held  at  least  twice  a  year 
to  suit  th"  "  washed  "  as  well  as  the  "  greasy  "  wool.  The  conditions  of  the  sales  at  these  auctions  are 
arranged  by  agreement  between  the  principal  firms  concerned. 

The  principal  producing  countries  sending  wool  to  Germany  are  Australia,  South  Africa  and  La 
Plata.  Australian  wool  sold  in  this  way  is  generally  sent  through  English  or  Australian  export  firms,  who 
manage  all  the  details  of  packing,  &c.,  and  advance  payment  to  the  Australian  producer  up  to  75  psr  cent. 
of  the  total  value.  South  African  wool  is  sometimes  exported  in  a  similar  manner,  sometimes  it  is  sold 
outright  on  the  home  markets  to  the  exporter,  sometimes  the  small  farmers  sell  it  to  the  "  shopkeepers," 
who  themselves  sell  it  again  in  the  larger  towns.  In  La  Plata  the  wool  exportation  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
export  firms,  who  buy  it  from  the  producers.  The  wool,  when  it  reaches  Europe,  is  sold  either  at  the  auctions 
or  by  private  bargains  (aus  breier  hand).  The  former  method  prevails  in  England. 

London  and  Antwerp  are  the  important  wool  markets  for  the  German  industry,  and  Antwerp's 
position  in  this  respect  has  been  seriously  shaken.  Attempts  to  make  direct  consignments  to  German  ports 
have,  more  or  less,  failed.  The  London  auctions  take  place  four  times  a  year,  lasting  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
The  actual  buying  and  sailing  is  carried  on  by  brokers.  A  fortnight's  notice  is  given  of  the  sale,  and  during 
its  progress  an  exact  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  to  be  sold  is  published  daily.  The 
purchaser  receives  a  warrant  for  the  goods,  which  warrants  are  negotiable.  The  Antwerp  auctions  are 
similar  ;  the  more  usual  form  of  sale  here  is  by  private  bargain. 

London  is  the  staple  market  for  Australian  and  Cape  wools  ;    Antwerp  for  La   Plata  wools.     The    European  Wool 
Havre  market  is  of  no  importance  to  Germany,  though  competing  with  London  for  Colonial  wool  ;   Verviers,    Markets. 
though  not  a  staple  market  like,  London  or  Antwerp,  is  of  importance  for  the  trade  with  Germany,  Austria 
and  Russia.      The  Verviers  wool  merchants  have  their  wool  washed  in  the  famous  washing  establishments 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  sell  it  as  washed  wool. 

The  figures  of  German  imports  of  wool  through  Belgium  are  interesting.  In  the  years  1888-89-90-91, 
they  amounted  to  19,  19,  18  and  13  per  cent,  respectively  of  total  wool  imports.  In  1892  they  fell  to  4  per 
cent.,  and  have  risen  slightly  since  to  6  per  cent.  In  the  "  nineties  "  the  direct  steamship  service  between 
Germany  and  Australia  began  to  be  more  efficient  and  large  quantities  of  wool  were  brought  direct  from 
Australia  to  German  ports,  as  is  shown  by  the  port  statistics. 

The  woollen  trade  in  the  North  of  France  began  in  the  sixties  with  its  centres  at  Reims,  Roubaix- 
Tourcoing,  and  found  the  dependence  on  the  Havre  middlemen  burdensome.  Speculation  was  rife  there 
then,  as  now,  and  when  wool  became  involved  the  French  woollen  manufacturers  found  Dunkirk  a  more 
convenient  port,  and  agents  there  began  to  import  direct  from  Buenos  Aires  :  the  importations  were  con- 
siderable even  in  1870.  It  was  in  1872  that  really  important  direct  imports  into  Germany  took  place  on 
account  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  especially  Berlin  firms,  amounting  to  5-6  Cape  wool.  Germany  \\a^ 
already  a  heavy  buyer  of  Cape  wools  at  the  London  auctions.  Sales  \\eiv  assured,  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  b."  easier  to  divert  a  portion  direct  to  her  own  ports,  than  in  the  case  of  Australian  wool.  A  com 
bination  was  headed  by  Gustav  Ebell  and  Co.  with  the  idea  of  making  Berlin  the  head  of  the  Cape  wool 
trade,  as  London  was  of  the  Australian,  and  Antwerp  of  the  River  Plate.  This  has  not  come  about,  but  u 
beginning  was  made,  and  the  expansion  of  the  direct  trade  was  greatly  aided  by  the  increased  gold  circu- 
lation of  Germany  and  consequent  emancipation  from  the  English  and  Belgian  middlemen. 
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The.  distance  of  the  non-European  wool-producing  countries   from  the  European  purchaser 
it  difficult  for  him  either  to  visit  them  himself  or  to  send  agents  (except  in  eases  where  his  deinan  1   i-   M 


*  Abstracted  from  "JWolIjirwluktion  und  \Vulllianclel  in   19(  0,"  by  Dr.  W.  Seiikel,  ("  /' -it.« -lirift  fur  die  - 

Staatswisscusdiaft,")  1'JOl. 
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exceptionally  large  as  to  make  the  extra  expense  profitable)  ;  hence  the  need  for  brokers,  who  either  have 
their  headquarters  in  Europe  and  branches  in  the  producing  countries  or  vice  versa.  To  facilitate  the 
purchase  the  agerte  of  these  firms  visit  Europe  and  receive  orders,  noting  the  exact  details  of  quantity  and 
quality  required. 

The  purchaser  must  also  obtain  credit  on  some  bank  in  the  producing  country,  since  the 
wool  must  be  paid  for  in  cash.  This  is  generally  done  through  a  London,  or  in  some  cases  a  Paris  or  Berlin, 
bank.  In  La  Plata  and  South  Africa  the  commission  firms  generally  buy  the  wool  privately.  In  Australia 
wool  auctions  have  become  usual,  and  in  recent  years  have  withdrawn  nearly  half  the  wool  produced  from 
the  London  market,  it  being  bought  by  traders  in  Australia  for  direct  shipment  to  North  America  and 
Europe. 

The  increase  in  direct  importation  of  wool  to  Germany  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table. 
In  the  light  of  the  figures  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  complaints  can  still  be  made  of  her  too  great  dependence 
on  the  foreign  middleman  : — 

DIRECT  WOOL  IMPORTATION  INTO  GERMANY  (IN  METRIC  TONS.)* 


and  Transit  Trade. 


The  Merchants' 
Capital. 


Trade  In 
Combed  Wool. 


Year. 

Australia. 

S.  Africa. 

La  Plata.              Total  Direct 
Importation. 

Percentage  of 
Total 
Importation. 

1880 

2,067                           716 

3,504 

6,287 

9 

1885     ..          ..                    3,198 

25,916 

29,114 

29 

1890     ..          ..                  24,532                        8,695 

28,326 

61,553 

48 

1895     ..          ..                   63,343                      11,164 

66,040 

140,547 

77 

1899     ..          ..                  46,904                      14,843                      75,451 

137,198 

77 

Thus  Germany  imports  three-quarters  of  her  wool  requirements  direct ;  her  dependence  on  the  foreign 
middlemen  is  passing  away.  This  development  of  direct  trade  must  be  regarded  as  an  advantage.  The 
cost  is  less  than  that  of  indirect  trade,  and  when  the  supply  of  capital  at  home  is  sufficient,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  employ  that  of  the  foreigner.  In  addition,  the  direct  trade  is  of  use  in  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  German  shipping  service  to  the  countries  in  question,  and  thus  secures  to  the  native  many  freight 
charges,  &c.,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  risks  are 
greater  in  the  direct  trade,  since  the  purchases  for  the  whole  year  must  be  made  at  once,  whereas,  in  the 
indirect  trade,  they  can  be  spread  over  the  auctions  which  take  place  several  times  in  the  year.  To  this 
however,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  chances  of  gain  are  equally  increased. 

In  the  trade  between  merchants  and  manufacturers,  where  the  latter  buy  on  the  London  or  Antwerp 
markets,  the  procedure  has  been  sufficiently  described.  In  many  cases  the  wool  is  washed  before  it  passes 
out  of  the  merchants'  hands,  but  no  special  features  result.  The  case  is  different,  however,  when  the  wool 
is  also  "  combed  "  before  the  merchant  sells  it ;  but  the  special  conditions  of  the  combed  wool  trade  will 
be  discussed  later.  The  manufacturer  may  also  buy  either  from  the  wool  warehouses  (in  Berlin,  Posen  and 
Breslau)  or  by  means  of  samples.  The  former  method  is  usual  for  German,  the  latter  for  imported  wool. 
Sale  through  samples  has  developed  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  merchants.  Their  agents  visit 
the  textile  districts  about  four  times  a  year,  show  their  samples,  and  receive  orders.  Most  firms  have  in 
addition  permanent  agents  in  the  larger  centres,  this  being  an  important  factor  in  their  success.  The 
conditions  of  payment  are  generally  three  or  four  months'  credit  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  discount  for  cash.  The 
goods  are  delivered  carriage  paid. 

The  centres  for  German  wool  are  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Posen ;  for  non-European  wool,  Berlin,  Bremen 
and  Leipzig.  Tx>ipzig  is  mainly,  and  Berlin  increasingly,  concerned  with  the  trade  in  "  combed  "  wool. 
In  Bremen,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  ''importers"  and  "merchants." 
The  former,  as'  a  rule,  sell  their  wool  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  but  the  merchants  buy  it  either  out- 
right or  as  commission  agents. 

The  exportation  of  German  wool  is  now  of  decreasing  importance,  but  an  exact  estimate  of  its  decline 
cannot  be  made,  as  the  available  statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  the  exportation  of  German  wool  and 
the  re-exportation  of  foreign  wool.  It  may  be  taken  that  the  export  to  Belgium.  France  and  Great  Britain 
is  almost  entirely  German  wool ;  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  entirely  foreign  wool ;  to  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland  both  German  and  foreign  wools.  Exports  are  to  the  re-exports  about  as  3  :  1.  Exports 
to  imports  about  1  :  50. 

The  producer  is  paid  in  ready  money.  In  the  case  of  direct  importation  the  merchant  must  generally 
pay  before  the  goods  are  received.  On  the  other  hand,  he  often  has  to  give  several  months'  credit  to  the 
purchaser,  who  generally  possesses  but  little  capital.  The  merchant,  therefore,  must  be  a  capitalist,  and 
the  more  so  to  withstand  such  bad  times  as,  for  example,  1889 — 94.  The  direct  importer,  of  course,  needs 
much  more  capital  than,  for  instance,  the  Bremen  merchant,  who  buys  from  the  Bremen  importer. 

The  trades  in  "  combed  "  and  "  carded  "  wools  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  former  has 
developed  into  a  separate  process  in  the  production  ;  the  latter  has  not.  In  the  case  of  the  "  carded"  wool, 
the  carding  is  done  by  the  spinners,  while  in  that  of  the  combed  wool  three  kinds  of  factories  are  found,  which 
undertake  either  combing  or  spinning  or  both  processes  together.  The  combing  factories  are  very  often  in 
dependence  on  the  merchant,  who  has  a  portion  of  his  wool  combed  before  selling  it.  The  industry  did  not 
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develop  in  Germany  until  after  1872  ;  up  to  that  time  combed  wool  was  imported  from  France  and  England 
(there  being  no  import  duty  upon  it).  The  trade  is  important,  and  an  understanding  of  its  conditions,  together 
with  those  of  direct  importation,  as  explained  above,  is  necessary  to  any  comprehension  of  the  organisation 
of  the  trade  in  "  futures." 

The  trade  in  combed  wool  at  first  was  similar  to  that  in  wool.  The  merchants  bought  the  wool  at 
London  or  Antwerp,  had  it  combed,  and  resold  it  in  the  ordinary  way  either  through  agents  or  by  sending 
patterns.  As  the  direct  trade  increased  the  importers  began  to  buy  more  and  more  for  themselves,  as  well  as  on . 
commission  ;  and  they  found  it  easier  to  dispose  of  the  wool  thus  bought  if  they  had  it  "  combed  "  before 
selling.  The  wool  combers  were  therefore  employed  by  both  importers  and  merchants.  This  arrangement 
had  for  result  that  the  combers  had  to  finish  their  work  on  the  season's  importation  as  quickly  as  possible, 
since  the  importer  wished  to  get  it  off  his  hands ;  consequently,  they  had  little  to  do  in  the  winter  months. 
To  occupy  their  machines  they  naturally  began  to  undertake  work  on  their  own  account,  a  practice  encouraged 
by  the  importer,  who  preferred  to  sell  the  wool  to  them  outright  and  thus  lessen  his  own  risk.  The  fall  in 
wool  prices  from  1889 — 94  discouraged  the  importers  from  undertakings  of  their  own,  and  hence  the  wool 
combers  enormously  increased  their  own  business  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  loss  from  their  non-employed 
machines.  This  development  was  only  possible  through  extensive  credit  granted  by  the  banks  and  by  the 
belief  that  the  trade  in  futures  could  be  so  managed  as  to  be  an  insurance  against  loss  through  falling  prices. 

The  trade  in  "  futures  "  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  seller  binds  himself  to  deliver  the  goods,  Futures. 
not,  as  in  ordinary  trade,  at  once,  but  at  some  future  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  contract  for  future  delivery  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  sale.  &c.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  actual  price,  are  fixed  by  general  sales.  The  trade  in  "  futures  "  in  wool  began  at  Havre  and  Antwerp 
in  1887,  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  terminal  markets  in  other  goods.  In  Antwerp  "  combed  "  wool  was 
selected.  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  was  imitated  at  Roubaix-Tourcoing  and  Leipzig.  Efforts 
to  introduce  this  form  of  trade  in  wool  into  England  have  hitherto  failed.  On  the  Continent  vigorous  oppo- 
sition has  been,  and  is  being,  made  to  the  markets,  and  that  at  Leipzig  was  officially  closed,  but  the  trade 
still  continues  as  before,  though  it  is  unable  officially  to  publish  its  proceedings.  It  must  be  noticed  that 
the  trade  has  been  regulated  by  the  rules  already  in  existence  for  similar  markets  in  coffee,  &c.  It  is  thus 
in  a  sense  artificial  and  not  a  natural  outcome  of  the  development  of  ordinary  contracts  for  future  delivery. 

The  conditions  of  sale,  as  has  been  said,  are  fixed.  The  "  types  "  or  type  of  goods  admitted  are 
defined,  and  experts  appointed  to  judge  those  offered.  Hence  knowledge  of  the  product  is  unnecessary,  and 
not  only  is  the  market  thus  available  for  speculators,  but  even  the  actual  merchants  often  buy  and  sell  several 
times  in  order  to  gain  a  little  on  the  "  difference  "  before  concluding  their  transaction.  The  market,  therefore, 
becomes  a  network  of  sales  and  resales.  For  simplification  of  the  business  the  terminal  markets  in  wool  have 
adopted  the  system  of  "  clearing  "  and  "  guarantee  "  houses,  which  not  only  manage  the  liquidation  of 
the  various  transactions,  but  guarantee  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  contracts  registered  by  them.  To 
prevent  too  great  risk  various  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  firms  dealing  with  these  houses,  and  "  out- 
siders "  can  only  carry  on  business  through  them  by  means  of  such  recognised  firms. 

In  course  of  time  simplifications  of  settlement  have  been  introduced  in  all  markets  in  futures.     This  "  Clearing  "  Of 
brought  into  existence  the  so-called  "  Liquidations  Kassen,"  or  Clearing  Houses     They  not  only  serve  to    Future*. 
simplify  the  settlements,  but  also  undertake  the  regular  execution  of  all  orders  or  transactions  which  are 
regularly  booked  by  them.     Such  are  : — 

(1)  The  Havre  "  Caisse  de  Liquidation  des  affaires  en  marchandise  au  Havre  "  founded  in  1882  for 
dealers  in  coffee  and  cotton  ;   futures  included  raw  wool  in  1887.     The  present  nominal  capital  is  about  six 
million  fcs.,  of  which  5,200,000  fcs.  is  paid  up. 

(2)  The  Antwerp  "  Caisse  de  Liquidation  des  affaires  au  marchandises,"  founded  1887,  for  dealing 
in  coffee  futures,  by  the  end  of  the  same  year  dealt  in  futures  in  "  tops,  "  and  in  1893  in  raw  wool.     Share 
capital,  3,600,000  fcs.,  of  which  20  per  cent,  is  paid  up. 

(3)  "  Caisse  de  Liquidation  et  de  garantie  des  operations  a  terme  sur  marchandises  de    Roubaix- 
Tourcoing,"  founded  in  1888,  began  operations  in  1889 — officially  for  dealings  in  "  tops  "  and  raw  wool,  but 
practically  no  business  is  done  in  the  latter.     Share  capital,  1,200,000  fcs.,  fully  paid  up. 

(4)  Abrechnungs  Kassc  fiir  Kaminzug-gesehafte  in  Leipzig,  started  in  1890.     Share  capital,  two  million 
marks,  of  which  25  per  cent,  is  paid  up. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  wools  the  choice  of  a  typical  sample  was  no  light  matter,  and  it  is  not  Wool  Standards. 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  determination  of  a  standard,  not  one  but  several  types  of  wool  were  fixed.  At 
Roubaix,  for  instance,  seven  types,  arranged  according  to  fineness  and  origin,  were  accepted.  Practice  soon 
showed  that  such  a  variety  was  superfluous,  and  they  were  reduced  to  one  fundamental  type  ;  in  Leipzig 
and  Antwerp  that  was  the  "  Type  B,"  in  Roubaix-Tourcoing  the  "  Type  Unique."  This  type  corresponded 
to  a  River  Plate  wool  of  low  merino  quality.  It  was  chosen  because  up  to  about  ten  years  ago  it  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  River  Plate  wool,  whilst  of  Australian  wools  none  surpassed  this  quality. 

For  futures  only  goods  produced  in  large  quantities  and  of  even  quality  are  suitable.  Therefore,  in 
1899  when  the  River  Plate  production  consisted  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  orossbreds,  the  regulations  were 
altered,  so  that  any  type  should  be  deliverable  which  was  of  equal  fineness  with  the  Standard  type,  whether 
of  Plate,  Australian  or  Cape  wool.  Mixing  of  these  wools  and  the  use  of  lambswool  is  not  permitted. 

In  Leipzig  "  Zuge  "  (tops)  are  only  deliverable  from  the  six  combing  mills  of  Leipzig,  Dohren,  Mylau, 
Blumenthal,  Hamburg  and  the  Succursale  d'Anvcrs,  Hoboken  der  Leipziger  Wollkammerei. 
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Dealers  in 
"  Futures." 


Advantages  of 
"  Futures." 
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Commercial  usage  unanimously  recognises  a  quantity  of  6,000  kilos,  as  a  unit  (in  raw  wool  '25  bales- 
about  10,000  kilos.).  It  may  contain  18J  per  cent,  moisture. 

The  dealers  in  "  futures  "  arc  of  three  classes — (a)  The  real  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods,  the  former 
being  merchants  or  manufacturers,  the  latter  importers,  (b)  The  merchants  and  traders  who  wish  to  insure 
a  gainst  risk  ;  for  instance,  a  merchant  who  has  bought  elsewhere  a  quantity  of  wool  and  is  having  it  combed, 
sells  the  same  amount  of  combed  wool  on  the  terminal  market  for  delivery  at  a  later  month  than  that  in 
which  his  own  wool  will  be  finished.  When  his  own  wool  is  combed,  he  sells  it  on  the  open  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  "  covers  "  for  his  earlier  sale  on  the  terminal  market.  If  prices  have  fallen  he  loses  on  his 
actual  transaction,  but  gains  on  that  on  the  terminal  market  :  if  prices  have  risen,  the  effects  are  reversed, 
(c)  The  speculators,  who  buy  or  sell  according  to  their  opinions  of  the  future  course  of  prices,  and  whose 
profit  or  loss  results  from  the  "  difference." 

The  main  advantages  claimed  for  the  trade  are  that — 

(1)  It  tends  to  level  prices,  i.e.,  not  with  reference  to  places,  but  to  tone.     The  fact  seems  to  be.  how- 
ever, that  the  prices  of  wool  have  fallen  continuously  since  the  introduction  of  non-European  wool,  and  that 
the  main  tendency  of  the  terminal  markets  has  been  to  make  them  move  in  jerks,  instead  of  with  more  or 
less  lengthy  fluctuations,   the  downward   course  remaining  unaffected.     The  influence  of  the  speculators 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  market  must  necessarily  produce  such  a  result,  which  is  intensified  by  the 
preponderance  of  speculators  over  actual  buyers  and  sellers. 

(2)  It  widens  the  market  and  reduces  the  risk.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  complete 
elimination  from  a  trade  of  all  risk  due  to  changing  prices  is  hardly  desirable.     It  must  be  noted  also  that 
there  is  here  no  question  of  any  system  of  mutual  insurance  (as,  e.g.,  in  insurance  against  fire).     The  trader, 
who  is  guarding  against  falling  prices,  can  only  do  so  by  means  of  the  speculator  who  is  hoping  for  a  rise. 
Resides  this,  the  insurance  can  only  be  effective  where  the  changes  in  price  of  the  various  qualities  sold  on  the 
outside  market  correspond  with  those  of  the  type.     This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  merinos  and  finer 
"  crossbreds,"  but  it  seldom  happens  with  the  coarser  "  crossbreds." 

The  trade  in  "  futures  ''  is  thus  a  partial  method  of  insurance  ;   on  the  other  hand,  it  has  encouraged 


the 


'  combers  "  to  excessive  importation,  and  has  thus  caused  an  unhealthy  development  of  the  trade. 
The  main  disadvantages  alleged  are  that — 
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Disadvantages  of  (1)  A  half-finished  product  is  unsuitable  for  such  trade,  since  the  result  is  speculation  in  goods  whose 

"  Futures."  cost  includes  wages,  interest,  &c.     This  argument  is  of  small  importance  ;    it  would  apply  equally  to  any 

manufacture. 

(2)  It  cause.*  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  combed  wool,  i.e.,  by  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  standard 
type,  so  that  the  wool  admitted  is  sometimes  quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  spinners.      It  has  been  attempted 
to  counteract  this  by  raising  the  limit  within  which  the  expert  may  raise  the  value  of  the  wool,  but  this  has 
only  made  the  market  even  less  useful  for   "  real  "   transactions,  since  the  spinner,  who  has   bought  at 
1.00  mks.,  may  find  all  his  calculations  disturbed  by  having  to  pay  4.40  mks. 

(3)  It  causes  over-production  of  inferior  combed  wool,  with  attendant  over-production  of  inferior  raw 
wool,  and  of  inferior  woollen  manufactures.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  case.     The  circle  of  actual 
customers  is  probably  not  increased  by  the  terminal  markets.     In  times  of  plentiful  money,  however,  there 
may  be  a  fictitious  demand  resulting  from  the  trade,  and  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  real  demand. 

(4)  It  causes  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  combed  wool,  &c.,  owing  to  a  fictitious  raising  of  prices  on  the 
terminal  markets.     This  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case.     The  markets  are  not  strong  enough  to  have  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  prices,  they  only  intensify  fluctuations.     The  main  course  of  the  prices  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  London  auction. 

(5)  It  causes  a  continuous  disturbance  of  the  markets  for  yarn  and  manufactured  goods,  .since  the 
industry  becomes  dependent  on  influences  quite  extraneous  to  the  natural  course  of  the  trade. 

The  spinners  especially  fear  the  trade  in  futures  as  tending  to  concentrate  the  import  and  combing 
trades  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  firms.  The  German  wool  combers  can  only  carry  on  their  enormous 
business  by  means  of  credit,  and  this  is  granted  more  readily  to  large  firms.  In  addition,  the  banks  would 
probably  refuse  to  grant  it  so  extensively  if  the  terminal  markets  did  not  offer  a  more  or  less  complete  means 
of  insurance  against  risks. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  trade  in  "  futures  "  must  be  judged  as  harmful. 

Prices.  The  prices  of  wool  since  I860  show  a  continual  downward  tendency.     This  is  due  (o  the  increase  in 

production  ;  and  this  explanation  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  finer  qualities  have  not  fallen 
so  much.  This  fall  shows  that  the  earlier  prices  must  have  been  considerably  above  the  cost  of  production 
in  non-European  countries.  In  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  indeed,  wool-growing  is  now  no  longer 
profitable.  Another  indirect  cause  of  the  fall  is  the  fact  that  improved  machinery  has  made  it  possible 
to  turn  out  a  better-looking  product  while  using  inferior  material.  The  cheapening  of  transport,  sometimes 
alleged  as  another  cause,  is  hardly  to  be  judged  as  very  important.  An  examination  of  the  freights  charged 
ssems  to  show  that  these  have  not  fallen  much,  at  any  rate  until  after  1890,  when  decreased  rates  began  to 
lie  granted,  owing  to  the  increasing  competition  of  German  lines.  The  fall  in  prices  must  be  regarded 
as  due  mainly  to  the  great  increase  of  production  in  Australia,  South  America  and  South  Africa,  which  has 
outgrown  (he  true  consumption,  and  the  difference  increased  by  the  increasing  use  of  substitutes  such  as 
cotton. 
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Woollens         ..         1437,  1442,   1636.   1841,  2086 

Foreign  Competition  in         1435,  1686,  1904,  2014 

2032,  2047,  2067,  2073 

German  Competition  in          ..       1688,  1904.  2o.Ti 

2053,  2068 

Import    Duties.   etleets  of     1363.    1435.    1(147,   1660. 
2o:!.s.   22li2.   22lis.   221!!' 

Import  Duties  in         1582,  2090,  2112.  212}.  2125 
Manufacturing  in        1435,   1441,   1442.    15X9.    1S32. 

2086,  2089.  226!  i 

Preference  desired        .  .        1574,   1580.  2255.  225s 
South      America     imports — men    for    Wool 

classification 1318,1592 

Wool  Supply  affected  l>y  drought    ..      1317.    1  Hi7. 
1592,  1609,  1744,   lso.> 

Wool  Supply  from  -1316,   1317.    132(1,    1443. 

I .-,!i'::.   1609,  1633,  1740,  1756,  1775.   !s|i. 
1821,   1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1884, 

1967 

Supply  to  Foreign  Countries  from  1317,  1318, 
I3S4,   1447,   1564,   1600,  222! i 

',     SIT  ills,.  Continent      ..         .,         ..      1398,1400 
Competition  from   1332.    133S.   1341-2.   1343.   1347. 
1349,    1351.    1354,    13(15.    I3iis.    H7!».    1572. 
1573.    1579.    1(154.    1(155,    1(157.    16(11.    Kid.'.. 

1749.  ITS:;.  is74.  2006.  2154.  2204 

Competition  in   Colonies        1363,    140S.    143:. . 
2(125.   2045.   207;;. 
Competition   in   foreign   Countries      .. 

Copies   Desi-ns MILS.   17I>.  2t>ns 

Decline  of   Exports   to  1332.    134S.    13tid.    1477. 

l(>53.    1(15(1.    1711.    1S34.    1 '.Kid.    1979.    1!'!':.. 
2013.   202H.   203.-..   203S.   2ol7.   2O.V 

2os:,.   20!I5.  2100. 

Drawback  on  goods  shipped  from    ..          ..      1!»H2 
Dumpin.'  from  1905.    1915.    1924.    193O.    1-.I35. 

I'.Hl.    I!MS.    I'.l4!i.    1950.    1951.    1955 
Kx  ports   to          .  .  ..         13(17.    L578,    IMM.   215J 

Favoured   by  new    Bulgarian  Tariff  14O'.i.   2o7.". 

Import    Duties  in        1501.   1661.    ISol.    I  si  is.   2(Mi:,. 
2102.   2111.   2115.   21  is.   22o;i 


AUSTRIA — continued. 

Import  Duties,  effect  of      1348,  1366, 

1653,  1656,  1711,  1757,  1966, 

2004,  2013,  2026,  2035,  2038, 

2095, 

Imports  from— Blankets  and  Rugs 

Cloths          1338,  1343, 
1354, 

Ready-made  Clothing 
Upholstery  Coverings 
Manufactures     ..        1362,  1373,  1398, 

1489, 

Most-favoured-nation  clause 
Treaties  between  Italy  and 
Wool  Supply 1318, 


Paragraph 


AYR 


1464, 
1972, 
2047, 
2100, 

1347, 
1655, 
1657, 

1399, 
1656, 
1504, 

1447, 


1499, 
1976, 
2050, 
2118 
1365 
1351, 
1671 
2006 
1368 
1400, 
2111 
1792 
1713 
1658 
1305 


BAIZE         

BANKS— Facilities  offered  by     . . 

BASILS        

BATLEY — Foreign  Competition  with 
Manufacture  in . . 


. .  2258 
1562,  2176 

. .  2103 
1346,  1347,  1377 
1303,  1715,  1783 


Competition  from 
Dumping  from    . . 


Manufactures  injured  by  Foreign  Tariffs   . .     1312, 

1359,  1500 
BEAVERS— Dumping  of  . .         . .       1347,  1454,  1927,  1938 

Exports  to  Germany  of         2090 

BELGIUM — See  also  Continent. 

British  Mills  in  1404,1486 

1407,  1996,  2045,  2048,  2091 
1325,  1326,  1330,  1346-7,  1353 
1576,  1887,  1890-2,  1893-8, 
1895-6,  1902-3,  1904-5,  1907, 
1910-1928,  1933-4,  1937,  1939, 
1942-7-8,  1951,  1956-9,  1961-3 
Effect  on  labour  of  Imports  . .          . .     1469 

Exports  to  . .   1331,  1344,  1353,  1355,  1617, 

1653,  1676,  1721,  1723,  1819, 
1972,   1986,  1996,  2047,  2058, 
2077,  2083,  2160 

Foreign  Competition  in  . .       1396,  1723,  1993 

Imitations  of  British  Goods  by  1402,  1772,  1901 
Import  Duties,  effect  of  . .  1344,  1722,  1723, 
1773..  1794,  1972,  1996,  1997,  2058,  2160 
Import  Duties  in  1653,  1664,  1789,  1804,  2119,  2124 
Imports  from  ..  1330,  1364,  1370,  1747,  1873, 

1907,  1963,  2049,  2221 

Imports  of  Cloths  from          . .      1338,  1339,  1346, 
1345,  1347,  1351,  1353,  1356,  1359,  1371, 
1451,  1454,  1661,  1823,  1891,  1907,  1910, 
1911,  1917,  1928,  1933,  1934,  1937,  1939, 
1942,  1947,  1948 
1366,  1951,  2089, 
2215 

..      1369,  1957 
1332,  1365,  1905, 
1959,  1961 
1326,  1330,  1403, 
1585,  1590,  1701,  1756,  1834, 
1887,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892, 
1898,  1900,  1902, 


Imports  of  Blankets  from 

Imports  of  Felts  from 
Imports  of  Tapestries  from 


1325, 


Imports  of  Yarns  from 
1461,  1576, 
1882,  1883, 

1893,  1894,  1895,  1896, 
1903,  1904,  1968,  1972,  1973,  1988,  2014, 
2156,  2187,  2202 

Imports  of  Yarn  substitutes  from   . .          . .     1334 

Manufactures  in  1319,  1373,  1395,  1403,  1404,  1489, 

1576,  1582,  1590,  1592,  1695,  1836, 

1979,  2049,  2111,  2187,  2188,  2190 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in     1490,  1910,  2192 

BERLIN  WOOLS — Foreign  Competition  at  Home  1335,  1371 

1902,  1904,  1906 

Foreign  Competition  in  Colonies        . .   1397,  1437, 

1596,  1975,  1996 
Import  Duty  suggested  on    . .          . .      2183,  2189 

BERNE  CONVENTION        1497 

BILLIARD  CLOTHS  1304,1318,1811 

BlNOLEY       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1700 

BLACK  COATINGS 1402,  1844 

BLACK  MOHAIR  CLOTH 1353,  2035 

BLACK  SERGES      . .  2010 


Paragraph 

BLACK  VICUNAS 1352,  1402,  1668 

BLACK  WORSTED  COATINGS 1372 

BLACK  YARNS 1900 

BLANKETS— Exports  of     1410,  1430,  1435,  1466,  1715,  2089, 

2124,  2272 
Foreign  Competition  in  . .  1365-6,  1891,  2082 

Produced  by  Canada 1438 

BLUE  COATINGS . .         . .     1402 

BLUE  SERGES        2010 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS 2008 

BOOT  LACES          1963,  2221 

BOOT  LOOPINGS 2100 

BOOT  UPPERS        1370,  1897,  2220 

BOTANY  YARNS    ..         1331,  1332,  1904,  1987,  2108,  2189 

2190 

Him,  1971 
1800,  1834 


1709,  2175 
1308,  1793 


BOUNTIES — See  also  Subsidies 
BOY  LABOUR — See  also    Apprentices    . .       1774, 
BRADFORD   1304,  1336,  1416,  1498,  1578,  1613,  1684,  1702. 
1714,  1715,  1722,  1728,  1740,  1928,  2239, 
Amalgamations  in 

Competition  with  Huddersfield  Trade 

Condition  of  Trade  in          1310,  1323,  1353,  1354, 

1419,  1450,  1601,  1620,  1743,  1897,  2034,  2146 

Cost  of  Production  of  Cloth  in        . .          . .     1709 

Decreased  Trade  of   1320,  1328,  1336,  1348,  1352, 

1370,  1379,  1389,  1465,  1476,  1486,  1489, 

1638,  1682,  1882,  2007,  2008,  2063,  2236, 

2241,  2243 

Dyeing  Trade  of  1354.  1385,  1489,  1680,  1912,  2175 
Effect  of  Canadian  Preference    on          1439,  1567, 

1688,  2265 

Effect  of  Fashion  on  . .          . .       1604,  1661,  1945 

Effect  of  Foreign  Tariffs  on          1309,  1344,  1345, 

1380,  1407,  1411,  1429,  1475,  1568,  1618, 

1619,  1652,  1700,  1731,  1733,  2046 

Effect  of  Imports  on  1348,  1380,  1566,  1678,  1729, 

1925 

Exports  from    . .        1324,  1328, 
1429,  1433,  1465,  1687, 
2062,  2138 
Exports  to  Colonies  from    1337,  1434, 


1348,  1379,  1401, 
1699,  1705,  1715, 


Exports  to  Germany  from   1354,  1389 
Exports  to  U.S.A.  from 
Foreign  Competition    . . 


1476, 


1439,  1443, 
1699,  1786 
1706,  1721 
1908,  1921 
1486,  1715,  2007, 
2241,  2242,  2243 
1325,  1403,  1409,  1450 
1576,  1585,  1988.  2016 
1570,  1715,  2170,  2171 
1444,  1610,  1902-04 
1614,  1696,  1822 
..      1462,  1491 


Freight  Rate  from 

Supplies  of  Cape  Wool  to 

Technical  Education  in 

Trade  Improvement  in 

Transference  Abroad  of  Manufacture  from      1378, 
1425,  1486,  1504,  1569,  1578,  1624 

Visit  of  U.S.  Representatives  to      . .      1419,  1573 

Wages  and  Employment  in  1344,  1383,  1470, 

1480,  1483,  1492,  1682,  1684,  2243 

BRAID  YARNS       1905,  1906 

BRAIDS        1332,  1370,   1962,  2100.  2221 

BRAZIL        ..          13<>3,  1430,  1432,  1654,  1712,  2012.  2089, 

2124,  2276 

BRIGHT  LUSTRE  GOODS  ..   1337,  1352,  1425,  1440,  1450, 

1723,  1799 

BRISTOL 1361,  1743 

BRITISH  GUIANA  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         •  •     1654 

BROADCLOTH         ..      1318,  1811 

BROADSTOCK         1745 

BULGARIA 1409,  1746,  2070 

BUSINESS  ORGANISATION  . .         . .         . .  1307-8 

See  also  Organisation. 
BUTTONS     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         •  •     1672 

BUYERS 1313,  2176 

BY-PRODUCT  1609 


CAMEL  YARN— Dumping  of     .. 

CA\M>.\   -  Sec  also   Culnniix. 
Dumping   in 
Emigration  of  Labour  to 


. .     1333 

1904,  2078 
2052 


Paragraph 
CANADA — continued. 

Export  Trade  with      ..      1314,   1082,   1691.   1713, 

1734,  1766,  2025,  2037,  2003,  2065, 

2075.  2084,  2089,  2157,  2254,  2273 

Export  Trade  in  Cloths  with  1304,   1337,   1470, 

I.T7.">,   1579,  2255 

Continental  Goods  with    1437,  2006 
Hosiery  and  Knitting  Yarns 

with         ..      1435,  1440,  1888, 
1981,  1992 

Tweeds  ..     1436,  1440,  1636, 

1669,  1743,  1791,  1839,  2018 

Woollen  Goods     1359,  1360,  1579, 

1636,   i«09,  1699,  1785,  1819, 

1914,  2247,  2255 

Foreign  Competition  in        . .        2025,  2032,  2047, 

2053,  2077 

French  Competition  in  1382 

German  Competition  in         1397,   1975,  2033,  2095 

U.S.A.  Competition  in  . .          . .      1734,  1999 

Import  Duties,  effect  of  ..          ..1363,  1436,   1576, 

1582,  1607,  1660,  1691,  1693,  1770, 

1789,  1998,  2018,  2038,  2043,  2052, 

2074,  2086,  2112,  2124,  2274 

1904  Tariff        1441,  2254,  2257,  2265,  2267,  2275 

Manufacturing  in  . .          . .     1330,  1979,  2084 

Woollen  Goods       ..        1356,  1437, 

1438,  1606,  1786,  1789,  1920, 

2052,  2068 

Preference— Benefits  of  1358,  1437,  1438,  1567, 
1589,  1649,  1680,  1688,  1720,  1765, 
1772.  1819,  1978,  2041,  2048,  2251, 
2252,  2253,  2254,  2255,  2256,  2257, 
2258,  2259,  2260,  2261,  2262,  2263, 
2264,  2265,  2266,  2267,  2268,  2269, 
2270,  2271,  2272,  2275 

No  Benefit          2270 

Effect  of  . .       1329,  1752,  1770,  1832, 
1986,  2051,  2053,  2064,  2245, 

2246,  2247,  2250 
Effect  on  Cloth  Trade  . .     1440,  1574, 

1580,  1606,  1659,  1781,  1786, 
1793,  1801,  1840,  1844,  1975, 
2023,  2095,  2098,  2109,  2122, 

2247,  2248,  2250 
Effect  on  Yarn  Trades        1438,  1588, 

1596,  1975,  1995,  2249,  2250 
Technical  Education  in          . .          . .      1438,  2052 

CANAL  RATES        1677,  1751 

CANALS — See  also   Water  Carriage,  Shipping  Rates. 

More  used  on  Continent         1612 

CASTAB  CLOTHS 1937 

CAPACITY  OF  PRODUCTION          1448 

CATK  COLONY — See  also  Colonies. 

German  Competition  in          . .          . .      2047,  2053 

Increase  of  Trade  after  War  . .          . .      1772 

CAPE  WOOL— Table  of  Trade  in          . .          . .      1444,  1610 

CAPITAL  1415,  1464,  1467,  1664,  1667,  1762,  1764,  2236,  2282 

See  also  Emigration  of. 

-Methods  of  Raising      .  .       1376,   1390,   1461,  1562, 

1578,  1616,   1706,   1716,  2175,  2176 

Security  of       1449,  1586,  1587,  1601,  1612,  1642, 

1651,   1695,  1738,   1761,   1808,  2213,  2223,  2228, 

2241 

CAPS  1668 

CARDED  U'OOI.I.KN  GOODS          ..          ..  1305,   1966 

CARDKD   YARN        ..          ..         1325,   1393,  1991,  2186,  2187 

CARI>IX<; 1419,  1573,  2132 

CAKIUM;   \1  \n.  1900,2203 

CARPET        1994,  1995,  1996,  2193,  2194 

Exports  increased  by  Preference  2251,  2252,  2253 

Foreign  Competition 'in  1332,  1898,  1903,  1905,  2105 

('AKIM.T  YARNS  1332,  1411,  1462,  1559,  1905,  1994,  2139,  2193 

CARRIAGE  CLOTHS  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     1959 

LACK 2227 

LINIXC.S  2158 

TRIMMINGS — French    and     German     Com- 
petition in             1368,   1959,  1960,  2094,  2158 
Import    Duties  suggested  on 2227 


CASKS— Duty  on  in  U.S.A. 
CASIIM'  ..  ..          | :(.-,:(, 

CASHMERE  YARNS  ..        l.'Mi, 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
CHEAP  CLOTH— Effect  of  Tariffs  on 


Foreign  Competition  in 
CLOTHING 
FINISHED  GOODS 
RUGS         

SILK  GOODS 
STUFFS 


Paragraph 
1780,  2024 

13H2.  I  !)•_'«,  IOT7,  2077 
13SO,  1403,  1590,  189» 
1430,  :->o09,  2010,  2012 
. .  1390,  1500 


1823,  1927,  2039 
..  2088 
. .  1389 
. .  1366 
. .  1945 
1374 


1401 
1880,  2112 


1309.  2242 
1791,  1823, 


1504,  1575,  1618, 
1757,  1778,  1835,   1908, 
2235 

1715, 


TWEEDS      1358,  1359,  1434,  1742,  1743,  1745,   ITU- 
Effect  of  Tariffs         . .          . .       1307,  1751,  1794 
WOOLLENS — largely  exported  to  Canada        1359-60, 

1783 

WORSTED  COATINGS       1433 

CHECK-PACK  CLOAKINGS 

CHEVIOT 1316,  1345,  137SI, 

Foreign  Competition  in  1371, 1372,  1373, 1397,  1933 

Import  duty  on  2223,  2241 

CHEVIOT  YARNS 1756 

CHILD  LABOUR  . .  1468,  1479,  1591,  1601,  1607,  1706,  2128 

CHINA— Exports  to          1573,  1576,  1721,  2071,  2151,  2270 

Foreign  Competition  in          . .      1396,  1413,  1433, 

1433,  1574,  2045,  2132 

Freight  Rates  to          2170 

CLAN  TARTANS 1348,  1911 

CLASS  COMBED  WOOLS    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     1371 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  U.S.A.  DITTIES 1417 

CLECKHEATON       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     1304 

CLIMATE— Alpaca  and  Mohair  Yarns  cannot  at  present 

be  spun  in  foreign  countries  owing  to         1332, 

1353,   1393,  1416,  1417,  1797,  1899,  2249 

CLOAKINGS — Germany  Imports  here  below  our  cost       1332, 

1395,  1915 
CLOSURE  OF  WORKS 
CLOTH          1316,  1355,  1495,  1498,  1582,  1695, 

2030,  2052,  2101,  2103,  2170,  2279,  2281 
See  also  ftperific  Cloths. 

Cost  of  Production      . .          . .       1807,  1826,  2144 

Duties  on  . .     1439,  1500,   1503, 
1666,  1697,  1719, 

2004,  2005,  2031,  2113,  2125,  2235 
Exports  of  . .    1338,  1340,  1379,  1392,  1710, 

1926,  1977,  2254,  2256,  2257,  2258,  2259,  2260, 

2261,  2263,  2266,  2268,  2270,  2271,  2280 

Foreign  Competition  in..    1359,  1364,  1381,  1398, 

1401,  1404,  1405,  1412,  1416,  1417,  1427, 

1453,  1458,  1462,  1478,  1489,  1572,  1790, 

1795,  1803,  1815,  1895,  1898,  1912,  1924, 

1925,  1930,  1937,  1939,  1970,  1977,  1987, 

2060,  2195,  2204,  2225,  2229,  2234 

Import  Duties  suggested  on  ;.      1749,  2194,  2195, 

2198,  2204 
Labour  in  manufacture  of     . .          . .      1696,  1776 

Prices  of     . .     1419,  1457,  1503,  1726,  1750,  1773 

1805,  2186,  2204 

Superiority  of  English  Manufacturers  in  . .     1489, 

1784,  1802 

CLOTH  TRADE— Condition  of    1471,  1489,  1495,  1663,  1679, 

1703,  1742,  1747,  1895 

Effect  of  Duties  . .        1464,  1695,   1749,  1750 

CLOTH  FINISHING  . .      1573,  1718,  1787, 

CLOTH  MILLS— See  also  Mills 1453,  1663 

CLOTH  SCOURING 

CLOTHING — Colonial  Duties  on 

Exports  of,  to  Colonies   ..    1654,   1657,  1665,  2 
Import  Duty  suggested  on    . . 
COTHINO  TRADK   ..    '       1302,  1638,  1658,  1668,   1669.   1743 

COAL  TAR  DYES 

COARSE  GRADE  WOOL 

COATING  TRADE— Decline  of    1309,  1327,  1343,  1344,  1348. 

1385,  1470,   1471.   1478,    ir.7->.    1692.   1699, 

1700,  1705,  1908,  1927,  2056 

COATINGS— Exports  of     . .        2257,  2259,  2267,  2268,  2269 

Import  Duty  on  . .  . .      1580,  222s 

Imports  below  our  cost  from  Continent     . .    192l 

1026,   1927,   1933,   l'.»4> 

Wages  in  1471,  1477,  1700 

A  2 


Paragraph 

COBDEN  TREATY   1337,  1348,  1380,  1390,  1642,  1644,  1700, 

1703,  2016,  2116 

COLLAR  CHECKS 1435,  2090 

COLNE  VALLEY  TRADE 1358,  1439,  1470 

COLONIAL  COMPETITION  . .         . .  . .      1687.  2262 

See  also  Competition. 

COLONIAL  COMPETITION  AT  HOME        . .       1366,  1437,  1584 
Comparison  of  Colonial  and   British   W'ool- 

washing 1584 

COLONIAL  CONSUMPTION — Increase  of  . .         . .     1469 

COLONIAL  IMPORT  DUTIES  . .   1441,  1589,  1660,  1691,  1978 

Canadian  increase  . .  1440,  1659,  1660,  1691,  1770, 

1786,  1789 

Effect  of     . .     1329,  1439,  1440,  1441,  1582,  1596, 

1606,  1998,  2059,  2085,  2088,  2089,  2093 

Reduction  desired       1363,  1365,  1435,  1436,  1977. 

2018,  2067,  2089 

COLONIAL  INDUSTRIES . .      1589.  1998 

COLONIAL  MARKETS — Exports  of  French  surplus  goods 

to 1379,  1462,  1470 

COLONIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS       . .         . .          2245-77 
Effect  of    . .     1587,  1589.  1649,  1995,  2006.  2051, 

2096,  2099 

Tn  Canada          . .        1596,  1606,  1659,  1781,  1785, 
1786,  1790,  1793,  1801,  1986,  2109,  2122 

In  South  Africa  1658 

COLONIAL  SKIN  WOOL — Import  Duty  or.       . .         . .     2201 

COLONIAL  TARIFFS  2026,  2089 

COLONIAL  WOOL 1316,  1320,  1321,  2196 

Increased  Use  of          ..         ..       1316,1811,2229 
COLONIES  1436, 1623, 1665,  1797,  1832,  2080,  2239,  2250,  2261 
See  also  Specific  Colonies. 

Competition  from  Germany  . .       1365,  1370,  1397 

1668,  1888,  1969,  1982,  1983,  2001,  2024 

Exports  to  . .   1312,  1331,  1335,  1337,   1359,  1434, 

1435,  1436,  1590,  1598,  1599,  1601,  1603, 

1629,  1656,  1669,  1674,   1682,  1721,  1791, 

1794,  1801,  1805,  1989,  1995,  2037,  2051, 

2062,  2079,  2084,  2146,  2245-6,  2258' 

2263-4,  2265 

Foreign  Competition  in   1365,  1370,  1382,  1397, 

1400,  1435,  1436,  1668,  1888,  1889,  1915, 

1969,  1970,  1982,  1983,  1985,  1987,  1990, 

1996,  2001,  2003,  2009,  2014,  2023,  2024, 

2038,  2040,  2044,  2048,  2057,  2059,  2064, 

2073,  2075,  2078,  2091,  2094.  2234, 

2256,  2274 

Free  Trade  with  1588,  1664 

Freight  Rates    . .          ...       . .       1806,  2168,  2255 

Import  Duties  in         1660,  1977,  2018,  2088,  2089 

Manufacture  in 1589,  2089,  2262 

Preference  Duties       1587,  1606,  1693,  1698,  1710, 

1812,  1832,  1850,  2079,  2230,  2231,  2246, 

2249,  2267,  2269,  2270,  2271,  2272, 

2273,  2274 

Wool  Supplies  from  1316,  1560,  1571,  1584,  1585, 
1609,  1659,  1731,  1880,  1881,  1883,  1884,  2204 

COLOURED  GOODS  1440,  1998,  2141 

CMLOURS     ..         1316,  1364,  1489,  1784,  1823.  1947,  2049, 

2238,  2243,  2280 
See  also  Dyutufff, 

COMBING     ..         1460,  1568,  1569,  1573,  1591,  1602,  1608, 

1989 

COMBED  WOOL     ..         ..        1605.  1977,  2181,  2185,  2186 
COMBINATIONS       . .         2173,  2174,  2175,  2178,  2179,  2238 

See  also  Awalgontationa, 
( 'ii.MMEKCIAL  ORGANISATION  —  See  also    Ori/nn-.intii>ii  .  .       I3SI1 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  ..  1386,  1411,  1494,  1563, 
1579,  1594,  1616,  1678,  1717,  1718. 
1737,  1769,  1770,  1807,  1843,  2270 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 1311,1713,2240 

COMPETITION  AT  HOME  . .  1393,  1395,  1418,  1449,  1575, 
1579,  1580.  1583,  1595,  1602.  1605,  1615, 
1621.  1623,  1621).  1631.  1632,  1034.  16:!(i. 
1638,  1641,  170.'!.  1705,  196S.  1H71).  2002. 

2013 
See   also   Foreign   ('i»n/i/titinn.    Colnni'tl    dm,- 

petition,  />»;»/./»,/.   Hume — . 
CONSULS 2019 


Paragraph 
CONSULAR  RETURNS        . .  . .  . .     1422 

CONTINENT — Sec  also  tin;  various  countries. 

Australian  Wools  finer  than  on     1316,   187s.    IW, 
Competition  from,  in  India   . .          . .      1445,  2045 

Competition  from,  in  Colonies  1985,  2047,  2089 
Competition  in  Woollens  . .  1429,  1604,  1889 
Increasing  Competition  in  Levant  Trade  . .  1408 
Decline  of  Exports  from  Yorkshire  to  1309,  1345. 

1435,  1794,  2236 

Depends  on  South  American  Wool  . .     1592 

Designs  Copied  by  Manufacturers  on     1425,  1788, 

1823,  2282, 

Direct  South  African  Supply  to    1318,  1444,  1610 

Direct  Wool  Trade  with  Australia  . .      1317,  1443 

Exports  of  Fine  Cloths  to     ..      1304,  1343,  1348, 

1363,  1803,  1840,  2063 

Export  Trade  to,  lost  by  Tariffs  1311,  1375,  1500, 

1564,  1605,  1617,  1711,  1759,  1783,  1787,  1969, 

1981,  1986,  1988,  2007,  2019,  2026,  2028,  2031, 

2033,  2034,  2035,  2036,  2240,  2048,  2063,  2(itii>. 

2075,  2085,  2100,  2111,  2133 

Freight  Rate  to  and  Cheap  Carriage  on  ..     1561. 

1612,  2169 
Imports  of  Worsted  Yarns,  Cloths,  Tartans 

from  .  .         1348,  1740,  1795,  1803,  2076 

Increase  of  Wool  and  Tops  Exported  to  the     1319, 

1320,  1328,  1374,  1559,  1566,  1721,  1821, 

2008,  2151 

Progress  of  Woollen  Industry  on    1375,  1601,  1603, 

1610,  1996 

Takes  Goods  not  Requiring  Skilled  Labour   1600 

Technical  Training  on     . .   1614,  1696,  1737 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  on  . .   1375,  1491, 

1493,  1920,  1942,  1950.  2175 

CONTINUITY  OF  TRADE  . .   1381,  2068,  2190,  2191,  2202. 
2205.  2208.  2215,  2217,  2226,  2245 

CONTINUOUS  RUNNING  ..   1323,  1347,  1458,  1481,  14S2. 

1490,  1567,  1630,  1639,  1643,  1679,  1710, 

1750,  1757,  1763,  1773,  1776,  1800,  1803, 

1815,  1900,  1925,  1927,  1938,  1955,  2152. 

2185,  2194,  2224,  2226,  2228 

See  also   1'nll   Thin . 

COPS  1908 

CORDED  YARN 1403,  1974 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION      . .        1354,  1448,  1456,  1465,  1482, 

1485,  1549,  1574,  1620,  1694.  1823.   1922, 

2007,  2137,  2140,  2146 

Affected  by  Market  . .  1463,  1475,  1622,  1971 
Causes  of  Variations  in  . .  2132,  2142,  2239 
Comparison  of  English  and  Foreign  1479,  1488 

1495,  1839,  1924 

Effect  of  Combinations  on  1413,  2173,  2174,  2175 

Effect  of  Continuous  running  on     . .     1482,  1630, 

1639,    1650,    1679,    1697,    1704,  1710, 

1750,    1757,    1776,    2130,   2135.   2141, 

2142.  2192 

Effect  of  Foreign  Tariffs  on  1500,  1761,  1778 

Effect  of  hours  of  Labour  and  Wages    on 

abroad        1412,  1490,  1815 

Effect  of  Import  Duties  on  ..      1697',  1710,   1720. 

2182,  2188,  2190.  2191,  2193,  2195, 

2197,  2198,  2200,  2202,  2205,  2207. 

2214,  2215,  2245 

Effect  of  Lower  Wages  on  ..      1375,   145S 

Effect  of  Output  on    ..       1640,  1693.   1724,  1725, 

1755,  1778,  1798,  2136.  2150,  2182.  22S(i 

Klements  of      1696,   1709,   1717,  1776,  1807,  1826, 

2134,  2139 

Local  Kates  affeet  it 1577.1776 

Of  Foreign  Yarns    1403,  1452,  1590,  1889,  1907,  1975 

Of  Italian  Cheap  Rugs  ..       1366,  1406,  11)51 

Of  Yarn  ..         154!).    1583,   1586,   1593.  2193 

Proportion  of  Labour  in       1549,   1678.  2132.  2144 

Reduced  by  Import  Duty  suggested      22<iS.  2211. 

2213,  2215,  2216,  2217,  22]  S.  2219.  2220. 

•2-2-24.  2226.   222S.   2232 

Systems  for  arriving  at         141)4,   1549.  1613,  1677 
COSTUME  CLOTH    ..         1342,  1341),  1372,  1381.  13i)4.    1775. 

17D3,   1901.  2010,  2217.  225:.! 


Paragraph 
( '<  ISTUME  CLOTH — continued. 

Imports  below  cost  of         1451,  1455,  1910,  1925, 

1922,  1939,  1944,  1947,  1948,  1949, 

1950,  1963 

COSTUMES 1668,  2219 

COTTON       1695,  1715,  1727,  1887,  2168 

Import  Duties  on       1500,  1587,  1712,  1713,  1848, 

1995,  2005,  2110 

Mixture  of — in  Worsted  goods  . .  . .  1431 
Supplies  of  ..  1607,  1695,  1707,  1881,  1885 
Woollen  Substituted  for  . .  .  .  1450,  1603 

COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS       2220 

COTTON  AND  WOOLLEN  RUGS 1477 

COTTON  BLANKETS          1951,  2207 

COTTON  BRAIDS     . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     2100 

COTTON  CLOTH      . .         1661,  1732,  1916,  2118,  2222,  2142 

COTTON  DRESS  GOODS 1928,  2018,  2123 

COTTON  DUCKS     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     1955 

COTTON  FELTS      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     2220 

COTTON  FLANNELS  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     1945 

COTTON  GOODS      ..     1413,  1699,  1727-8,  1935,  1955,  1981, 
2018,  2054,  2105,  2207,  2211,  2237,  2276 

COTTON  LININGS 1354,  1715,  1949 

COTTON  RUGS — Exports   decline    to    South   America- 

owing  to  high  duties  . .     2094,  2207 

Ci  ITTON  SCOURERS  1952 

COTTON  SUBSTITUTES 1450 

COTTON  TAPESTRY  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     1960 

COTTON  TRADE — Bradford  gained  at  Expense  of     . .     1450 
COTTON  WARP      ..        1332,  1471,  1500,  1677,  1796,  1900, 

1917,  2005,  2084 

COTTON  WASTE — See  also  Waste          1883 

COTTON  WEFT 1916 

COTTON  WOOL 1887 

COTTON  YARNS 1987,  2165 

COVERTS— Manufacture  in  Belgium  of    . .     1373,  1394,  1815 

CREDIT       "  . .       1408,  1841,  1747,  2176 

CREPE  DE  CHINE  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     1353 

CROSS-BRED  WOOL          ..         ..       1316,  1318,  1835,  1836 

CROSS-BKED  YARNS         1304,  1305 

CUBA— Large  Textile  Exports  to          1428,  2011,  2012,  2018 

CURTAINS 1961,  2274 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  FINES . .      1712,  1728 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 1406,  1432,  2016 

CUTTING   PRICES  —  Necessity   of  —  in   Entering    new 

Market 1475,  1991 

DAMASKS  ..       1365,  1466.  1961 

DENMARK 1411,1883,1998,2111 

Germany  Competes  in  Worsted  Yarns  1397,  1984 
Import  Duties  in  1411,  1723,  1972,  1986,  2102 
.Most-favoured-nation  Treatment  in ..  1504,  1792 
Taxes  and  Licenses  in  . .  2047,  2196,  2218 

See  also  Continent  and  Scandinavia. 

DEPARTMENTAL  SYSTEM  . .        1381,  1633,  1685,  1703 

DEPRECIATION       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .      1464,  1594 

DESIGNERS 1416,  1495,  1615 

DESIGNS 1416,  1418,  1495,  1671,  2022 

;iUo  Imitation  Patterns. 

Cost  of  .Making  1640 

Imitation  of,  by  Foreigners  ..      1378,   1386,   1424, 

1425,  1495,  1497,  2030,  2279, 

2280,  2281,  2283,  2284 

Reduced  Duties  would  discourage  Copying  2112 
Supmoritv  of  British  1489.  1497/1602,  1671, 

1923 

DEWSIUI:-,  1304,  1312,  1347,  1353,  1359,  1366, 

1377,  1379,  1652,  1715,  1783 

DIAGRAMS  1509-4H 

Dnroure  TMUFF  ..    1310,  1327,  1328,  1335-6,  1340,  1355 

KIT),   1420.   142:;,   1475,   1502,  1618,  1662,   1719, 

1742,  1743,  1745,  1759,  1768,  1787,  1977,  1981, 

1!)S4,  2006,  2013,  2029,  2033.  2036.  2048,  2055, 

2083,  2098,  2118,  2152,  2234,  2241,  2279, 

DOESKIN      !>>-rnand  for    ..          ..          ..          ••          ••      1740 

I): mi-.  Tin  GOODS — Manufacture  of,  in  Canada     1914,  2084 
HUM  H INS  TO  WITNESSES         ..  ..      1550 

Conns  -Kxports  of,  to  New  Zealand,  effect 

of  Preference  on 1443,  2249 


Paragraph 

DRESS  CLOTH        1948,  2092,  2235,  2253 

I  >i;i:ss  COATINGS  ..         i :',(:!.   i:!so.   i:isi.  i:t!i9.  1930.  2117 

DUKSS  (iooDs     1336,  1337,  1386,  1396-7,  1401,  1433-4,  143K. 

1442,  1471,   1474,   1502,    1658,    1685,    1710,   1721. 

1796-7,   1895,   1941,  1942,   1946,  2008,  2014,  2082 

Effect  of  Fashion         1713,1729 

Effect   of   r'.iiviun   Duties  on  Trade         1406,  1425, 

1435,  1477,  2078 

Export  Trade  in        1338,  1379,  1408,  1429,   If,s2. 

1786,  1797,  1800,  2149,  2255,  2261,  2267,  2274 

Import  Duty  Suggested         . .          . .      2212,  2228 

Imports  Below  our  Cost        . .      1405,  1454,  1754, 

1895,  1915,  1919,  1926,  1937,  1939,  1941, 

1942,  1945-6,  1949 

Imports  of  1337,  1339,  1356,  1381,  1450,  1487,  1925 

Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties  . .          . .      2120,  2122 

Trade  with  France     1337,  1356,  1378,  1379,  1380, 

1381,  1450,   1489,  1729,  1895,  1941,  1942,  1949, 

1915,  1926,  1937,  1945,  1946,  2104 

DRESS  TWEEDS— Trade  with  Germany        1356,  1915,  1949 

DRESSES 1974 

DRESSING  GOWN  CLOTHS  ..        1366,  1441,  1951,  2223 

DRILLS 1662 

DROUGHT  IN  AUSTRALIA     1317,  1443,  1467,  1560,  1584, 
1592,  1609,  1744.  1790,  1805,  1811,  1819 

DRY  HAIR  FELT 1958,  2215 

DUMFRIES  . .    . .    . .    . .    . .    . .    . .  1481 

DUMPING  ..  1346-7,  1351,  1353,  1478,  1586,  1725,  1726, 

1731.  1732.  1757,  1908,  1943,  1952,  1961, 

1962,  2185,  2207 

Causes  and  Effects  1347,  1463,  1754,  1761,  1766, 
1763,  1807,  1922,  1926,  2179,  2182,  2192, 

2206,  2222 
Not  seriously  felt    . .     1343,  1455,  1709 

Carpets 1905,  2193 

Cloth   ..    ..   1342-3,  1349,  1453,  1637, 

1803,  1815,  1930 

Dress  Goods    ..   1341,  1342,  1343,  1895, 
1910,  1926,  1937,  1941,  1942 

Felts   1956,  1958 

Mantles  ..     1364,  1394,  1401,  1404,  1454, 
1665,  1831,  1915,  1917,  1936,  1938,  1940, 

1948,  1950 

Surplus    Stock  . .          .  .  1413,  1923,  1938 

Yarns     . .  1325-6,     1330,    1333,    1452,    1887, 

1889,  1894,  1898,  1899,  1902,  1904 

From  Austria    . .          . .        1398,  1656,  1905,   1957 

Belgium  . .    1346-7,  1351,  1404,  1408,  1454, 

1889,  1898,  1902,  1905,  1937,  1942,  1957,  1961 

France     ..        1341,  1349,  1750.  1895,  1902, 

1904,  1937,  1941,  1942,  1957,  1961,  2207 
Germany..          1341-2,  1346-7,  1349,  1353, 

1387,  1394/1453,  1454,  1459,  1637,  1665,   1750, 
1803,  1815,  1831,  1894,  1895,  1898,  1904, 

1905,  1906,  1917,  1930,  1936,  1938,  1940, 
1941,  1942,  1943,  1950,  1952,  1957.    2207 

Holland  1346-7.  1351,  1401,  1454,  1478,  2225 
DUMPING  IN  COLONIES    . .  . .      2027,  2040,  2 

DYED  BEAVERS     . .          . .          . .          •  •          •  •         •  •     1948 

DYED  GOODS          1397,1995,2128 

DYEING        1332,  1378,  1402,  1419,  1460,  1489,  1602,  1610, 

lli'.m,  1997,  2132,  2138,  222o 

Decline  of  Home  Trade       1324,  1480,  1566,  1569, 

1692,   1714,   1998 

Etfect  of  Tariffs  on     ..        1344.  1425,   1574.  1997 
In  Germany      . .         1334,  1385,  1489,  1718,  1908 
Technical  Instruction  in         .  .          .  .      1586,  1 
Dyers'   Association  in  Bradford 
DYESTUFFS — See  also  Aniline,  Coal  Tar  Dyes,  Colour*. 

Indigo,  St/nthetir  Indiijo.  Xtitural  Indigo. 
Imports  from  Germany  1385,  1880,  1882,  1885,  -J2s  1 

EASTERN    MARKETS- Foreign  Competition  in     1935,215:5 
EDUCATION  ..          ..         1490,1495,1671,1708,213:5 

See  also    Tii-lininil — . 

Effect  upon  Employment      ..       1491,  1495,  1 
EFFICIENCY  OF  PRODUCTION 

See   also    [>n/in>i;i!    Mrtliodx. 


Paragraph 
r— Austrian  Competition  in   1363,  1400.  1657,  2025 

Increased  Exports  to 1695,  1713 

Wool  Supply  from 1319,  1878 

ELASTIC  WEBS   . .  " 1334 

ELOIN    1306 

ELLAXD 1740 

EMBROIDERY  YARNS   . .    . .       1331.  1334,  1904 

KM ic RATION  OF  CAPITAL    ..   1375.  1486-7,  1504,  1888 

EMIGRATION  OF  CAPITAL — Owing  to  Foreign  Tariffs  1324, 

1327,  1333,  1378,  1683,  1700,  1716,  1765, 

1783,  1789 

EMIGRATION  OF  LABOUR    1311,  1375,  1480,  1624,  1647, 

1661,  1810,  2159,  2161 

To  U.S.A.  . .  1337,  1636,  1683,  2129,  2135,  2161 

EMPLOYMENT    1387,  1460,  1468,  1487,  1505,  1560,  1572, 

1595,  1599,  1601,  1602,  1607,  1625.  1664, 

1675,  1742,  1743,  1754,  1763,  1765,  1773, 

1774,  1823,  1830,  1834,  2130,  2134,  2139, 

2153,  2160,  2213,  2281 

EMPLOYMENT— Conditions  of  .1426,  1474,  1475,  1799,  2141 
Conditions  of,  in  Bradford  . .   1336,  1470.  1491. 

1607,  2129 

Halifax       ..          ..      1470,  1591 
Huddersfield      1424,  1787,   1791, 

1968 

Keighley  . .    . .   1471,  1796 

Leeds  1311, 1361, 1471, 1638,  1668 

Scotland  ..   1314,  1472,  1473, 

1820,  1840 

West  of  England  . .      1471,  1805 
Yeadon  and  Guiseley  1390,  1391, 

1647 

Yorkshire 1341 

Decrease  of   1306,  1308,  1309,  1311,  1314,  1324, 

1467,  1468,  1469,  1471,  1472,  1473,  1474, 

1480,  1481,  1484,  1575,  1632,  1700,  1746, 

1797,  1832,  1843.  2137.  2138,  2139,  2144, 

2148,  2150,  2155,  2158 

Effect  of  Continuous  Running  on  . .  1480,  1482, 

1567,  1640,  1694,  1697,  1729,  1812,  2140 

Foreign  Competition  on  . .  1468,  1477, 

1478,  1479,  1487,  1747,  1892,  1961, 

2136,  2140,  2149,  2225,  2235,  2272 

Foreign  Imports  on   1325,  1648,  1834, 

2132,  2145,  2149,  2152,  2153,  2158,  2161 

Foreign  Tariffs  on  1378,  1426,  1469,  1476, 

1477.  1478,  1479,  1755.  2028,  2037,  2141, 

2143,  2148,  2158,  2162,  2163,  2242,  2243 

Import  Duties  suggested  on   . .  1697, 

1720,  1732,  1749,  2182,  2183,  2188,  2189. 

2191.  2193,  2194,  2197,  2198,  2200,  2202, 

2205,  2206,  2207,  2208,  2209,  2211,  2212, 

2214,  2215,  2216,  2217,  2218,  2219,  2220. 

2222,  2223.  2226.  2228,  2230,  2232,  2236, 

2244,  2245 

Intermittent  Running        ..     1482,   1608, 

1641,  1649,  1693,  1697.  1700,  1706,  1810, 

1833.  2126.  2136,  2141,  2159.  2160 

Japanese  War  on   . .          . .       1470,  1715 

Labour  Saving  Machinery  on      . .    1483, 

1624,  1774,  1792,  1806,  2167 

NYv,    (id-man  Tariff  on     .  .          ..      1794 

U.S.A.  Tariffs  upon       1340,  1418,  1475, 

1476,  1742,  2002,  2055 

Incrca.r.l  1355.    14(1!),    1(143,   2127,   2128.  2250 

EXPORTS     ..         130S.   1314,   1319,  1336,  1463,  1469,  1481, 

1503.   15(17,   1623,  1629,  1715,  1731.   1753, 

1767,   1S31,  2044.  2045.  2187,  2239,  2271, 

2279 
to   Semi-  from    Fully-manufactured 

1323,  1687,  1965,  2050,  2148,  2150, 
2151,  2154 

Ik-dine  of  1314,  1323,  1349,  1365,  1370,  1375, 
137(1.  137S.  1379,  HI'.).  1434.  1445,  14(12, 
1475.  1487.  1500.  15(1(1.  15(1(1.  1(104.  1706, 
175:'.  1754.  ISO!),  Kid!).  KI04,  2008,  2023, 
2o:<s.  -." it:,,  -J05S,  2os9,  2090,  2094,  2095, 
2100.  2101,  2104.  2106,  2143,  2157,  2161, 
2165,  2184 


Paragraph 
EXPORTS — continued. 

Effect  on  Employment  . .          . .      1473,  1746 

Effect  of  Combinations  on  . .  . .  2178,  2179 
Fashion  on  ..  ..  1722,1734,2165 
Foreign  Tariffs  on  . .  1375,  1376,  1459, 
1463,  1466,  1468,  1469,  1476,  1479,  1482,  ' 
1500,  1501,  1503,  1568,  1643,  1644,  1711, 
1713,  1722,  1723,  1733,  1734,  1735,  1737, 
1757,  1759,  1763,  1769,  1921,  1923,  1977, 
2018,  2024,  2026,  2030,  2031,  2032,  2033, 
2035,  2036,  2037,  2038,  2039,  2040,  2041, 
2042,  2043,  2044,  2046,  2047,  2048,  2050, 
2053.  2062,  2064,  2067,  2069,  2070,  2071, 
2072,  2073.  2075,  2077,  2080,  2085,  2089, 
2133,  2135,  2147,  2156,  2160,  2161.  2164. 

2234 

Import  duty  suggested  on  1720, 2202, 2187 
Preference  on  . .  1753,  2041,  2048, 
2250,  2251,  2252,  2254,  2255,  2256,  2257. 
2258,  2259,  2260,  2261,  2262,  2264,  2205, 
2266,  2268,  2269,  2270,  2271,  2272,  2274 
Increase  of  1433,  1440,  1574,  1687,  1706,  1713. 

2157 

EXPORTS  OF — Alpaca  and  Mohair    . .   1674.  1675,  1676, 

1714,  1989,  1990,  2249,  2250 

Cloth  . .  1312.  1338,  1426,  1970,  1979,  2004,  2022, 

2053.  2055,  2115,  2125,  2141,  2153,  2235 

Coatings     1343,  1345,  1379,  1471,  1618,  1978, 

2149,  2241,  2247 

Dress  Goods    . .  1337,  1340,  1348,  1349,  1379, 
1426,  1635,  1638,  1669,  1791,  1797, 

1969 

Felt    . .    . .    1370,  1956,  2097,  2098,  2099 
Ready-made  Clothing  1432,  1574,  1660.  1670.  2006 

Shawls 1370,  2248 

Textile  Machinery    . .   1375,  2133,  2147,  2149, 
2157,  2159,  2161,  2164 

Tops    1311,  1322,  1323,  1324,  1328,  2053,  2246 

Wool   . .    1319,  1320,  1323,  1443,  1460,  1487, 

1571,  1821,  2131,  2229,  2242,  2246 

Woollen  . .    1559,  1564,  1573,  1574,  1575,  1579, 

1598,  1601,  1602,  1605,  1617,  1654,  1658, 

1662,  1747.  1782,  1783,  1819,  1967,  1999, 

2000,  2003.  2005,  2006,  2007,  2009,  2010, 

2011.  2012,  2013,  2015,  2016.  2017,  2019, 

2020,  2022,  2023,  2051,  2101,  2103.  2104, 

2235,  2245 

Worsteds..   1469,  1573,  1574.  1575.  1579,  1598, 

1601,  1602,  1605,  1617,  1662,  1747,  1782, 

1967,  1979,  1984,'  1999.  2005,  2010,  2014, 

2016,  2023,  2148,  224S 

Yarns  ..  1328,  1331,  1332,  1334,  1436,  1440, 
1462,  1487,  1579,  1676,  1692,  1705,  1831, 
1969,  1970,  1974,  1975,  1976,  1978,  1980, 
1981,  1983,  1985,  1986,  1987.  1988,  1991, 
1992,  1995,  1996,  2110,  2138,  2155,  2209, 
2246,  2247,  2249 

EXPORTS  TO— Australasia 1443,  1689,2011, 

2088-,  224H 
Austria  . .    . .    1366,  1367,  1653,  2085,  2086 

Belgium 1331,  2083,  2160 

Canada  . .  1437,  1438,  1440,  1441,  1680,  1682, 
1688.  1734,  1766,  1770,  1819,  2080,  2084, 
2245,  2246,  2247,  2248,  2249,  2250,  2275 

China   ..    ..    1433-4,  1574 

Colonies..    1305,  1441,  1660,  1670,  1743,  1744, 

1765,  1969,  2246, 

France  ..  1313,  1314,  1331,  1337,  1343,  1345. 
1346,  1355,  1366,  1367,  1370,  1379.  1382, 
1579,  Hi35.  1653,  1992,  2004,  2012.  2016. 
2051,  2052,  2053,  2055,  2060,  2081,  2083, 
2084,  2085,  2086,  2098,  2099,  2101,  2115, 
2138,  2157.  215S 

Germany  . .  1311,  1327,  1331,  1332,  1343, 
1345.  1355.  1366,  1367,  1635.  1714.  1721. 
1969.  1970,  1979,  1983,  1984,  1992.  1994. 
1995,  2004,  2012.  2051,  2052,  2053,  2055, 
2081,  2083,  2084,  2085,  2086.  2i)!>3.  2098, 
2101,  2138,  2160,- 2209 


EXPOETS  TO — continued. 
Greece 

Holland 

India 

Italy   ..    1501,  2051, 


Paragraph 


Russia 


1343,  1355, 


1445,  1631, 

2084,  2085, 

1307, 

1571,  1579, 
1087, 

1979,  1984, 
1311,  1428, 
2051,  2094, 


Scandinavia 

South  America 

1727,  2012,  2022, 

Spain 

Switzerland 

U.S.A.  ..  1310,  1313,  1331,  1338, 
1348,  1349,  1355,  1357.  1365, 
1579,  1618,  1624,  1638,  10(i2, 
1682,  1705,  1712,  1716,  1745, 
1782,  1791,  1794,  1797,  1967, 
1976,  1978,  1979,  1980,  1981, 
2001,  2003,  2006,  2007,  2008, 
2017,  2022,  2023,  2052,  2053, 
2064,  2065,  2067,  2069.  2078, 
2081,  2083,  2084,  2089,  2090, 
2110.  2133,  2149,  2157,  2158, 


. .  2159 

1331,  1984 

1658,  2158 

2086,  2101, 

1311,  1366 

1978,  1979, 

1988,  2138 

1994,  1995 

1430,  1654, 

2158,  2276 

. .  207S 

..1404-5 

1343,  1345, 

1366,  1370, 

1676,  1680, 

1765,  1768, 

1969,  1970, 

1986,  1995, 

2011,  2012, 

2054,  2055, 

2079,  2080, 

2093,  2094, 

2160,  2163, 

2241,  2242 


FACED  CLOTHS 1372,  1373 

FACTORY   1341,  1376,  1379,  1386,  1410,  1416,  1813,  2187 

See  also  Mills. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION— Effect  of   1560,  1591,  1608,  1704, 

1953,  2123,  2125,  2132 

FAIR  TRADE    1792,  1805,  2123 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS    1319,  1585 

FANCY  CLOTHING      . .    . .   1351,  1362,  1657,  2060 

FANCY  CLOTHS   1304.  1342,  1343,  1346,  1347,  1348,  1364, 

1372,  1402,  1440,  1500,  1633,  1640,  1819, 

1909,  1927,  1933,  1934,  1938,  1950,  2004, 

2259 

FANCY  GOODS  ..  1336,  1427,  1581,  1605,  1631,  1637, 
1640,  1672,  1709,  1714,  1724,  1725,  1726, 
1821,  1840,  1964,  1987,  2045,  2050,  2079, 

2103,  2164 

FANCY  TWEEDS  1358,  1359,  1384,  1394,  1402.  1451,  1500, 

1772-3-4-5,  1818,  1915,  1920,  1943,  2004,  2253 

FANCY  YARNS   1333,  1334,  1435,  1449,  1450,  1462,  1899, 

1991,  1992 

FAB  EAST— Exports  to 1713,  2046,  2170 

FASHION— Effect  of  Changes  in         1341,  1364,  1450,  1451, 

1471,  1823,  1945,  2049 

Effect  on  Employment         1471,  1632,  1668,  2160 

Effect  on  Prices  1322,  1456,  1463.  1604,  1605,  1971 

Effect  on  Trade         1306,  1308,  1309,  1316,  1337, 

1348,  1352,  1355,  1450,  1451,  1483,  1590, 

1597,  1603,   1640,  1661,  1669,  1675,  1676, 

1679,  1692,  1700,  1713,  1714,  1722,  1734, 

1735,  1773,  1774,  1791,  1795,  1818,  1823, 

1883,  1909,  1973,  1976,  2104,  2279 

FELLMONGERS       1318,  1377 

FELT — See  also  Machine — ,  Medical — ,  Mechanical — , 
Paper     Makers — ,     Piano     Hammer — , 
Roofing — . 

Exports  of         1966,  2099,  2258 

Foreign  Competition  in         1368,  1451,  1955,  1956 
FEMALE  LABOUR  1468,  1479,  1589,  1591,  1601,  1607,  1608, 
1706,  1735,  1736,  1743,  1755,  2153,  2217 
See  also  Girl — ,  Women — . 

FILTERING  CLOTHS          1371,  1955 

FIXE  CLOTHS         1338,  1500,  1805,  2268 

FINE  COMBING  MACHINERY        . .          . .          . .          . .     1567 

FINK  DRESS  GOODS         ..         1342,  1899,  1935,  2006,  2229 

FINE  FACED  CLOTHS        1636,  1948 

FINE  GOODS          1304,  1327,  1374,  1389,  1419,  1425,  1489, 

1500,  1638,  1799,  1924,  1945,  1951,  2143,  2181 

FINE  WOOL  ..          1315,  1316,  1445,  1567,  1568,  1967 

FINE  WOOLLEN  FELT      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     2205 

FINE  WOOLLENS      . .      1336,  1441,  1665,  1783,  1784,  1785, 
1794,  2000,  2001,  2004,  2005,  2016,  2045, 

2103,   2112 


Paragraph 

FINE  WORSTEDS     ..     1303,  1307,  1308,  1338,  1388,   l.'.s'.i 
1425,  1441,  1445,  1450,  1665,  1774,  1788, 
2004,  2005,  2112,  2118,  2264 
FINE  YARNS  1303,  1304,  1383,  1576,  1830,  1972,  2201 

FINGERING  YARNS  1893,  1991 

FINISHED  GOODS— Decline  in  Export  of     1324,  1336,  1389, 

1393,  1447,  1464,  1468,  1568,  1996,  2002,  2143 

Employment  in  Production  of  1327,  1460,  1505,  1605 

Foreign  Competition  in        1386,  1390,  1392,  1446, 

1462,  1898,  2190 

Profits  on  1459,  1461 

Semi-manufactures  produced  instead  of  1306,  1314, 

1447,  1456,  1460,  1480,  2127,  2128 

Yarns  exported  instead  of     . .     1310,  1319,  1320, 

1323,  1327.  1328,  1333,  1459,  1566,  1798 

FINISHING  . .         1323,  1385,  1488,  1489,  1566,  1569,  1610, 

1908,  2132,  2138 

Employment  in  . .          . .      1460,  1480,  1602 

Affected  by  Tariffs  1344,  1419,  1574,  1997,  1998,  2127 

FINISHING  CLOTH  1423 

FIXED  CHARGES     1493,  1679,  1726,  1755,  2135,  2139,  2244 
See  also  Administration  Charges. 

FLANNEL 1575,  1577,  2076,  2266 

Foreign  Competition  in       1365,  1372,  1373,  1451, 

2182 

FLANNEL  SUITINGS— Exports  of    1343,  1379,  2257,  2273 
Foreign  Competition  in    1397-1401,  1402,  2074, 

2112,  2218,  2241 

FLANNELETTE   1450 

FLEECES 1319,  1584,  1887 

FLOCK    1965,  2101 

.  FOREIGN  ADVANTAGES  ..  1324,  1326,  1377-8,  1488,  1495, 

1498,  1593,  1604,  1671,  1707,  1724,  1730, 

1748,  1757,  1797,  1988,  1993,  1996,  2123. 

2174,  2175,  2188,  2196 

In  Germany  1648,  1649,  1658, 1693,  1697,  2002,  2061 

Railway  and  Shipping  Rates    1670,  1739,  1775, 

1906,  1966,  2168,  2169,  2171,  2172 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour   1350,  1375,  1378, 

1479,  1489,  1630,  1689,  1701,  1736,  1756. 

1764,  1778,  1924,  1925,  1935,  2096,  2125 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION — See  also  Competition. 

In  Canada    ..    ..   1330,  1437,  1438,  1439, 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  CANADA  1330,  1437,  1438,  1439, 

1440,  1734,  1786,  1999,  2095,  2096,  2249, 

2255.  2257,  2258,  2266,  2268,  2270,  2275 

In  Colonies     1311,  1329, 

1333,  1362,  1379,  1382,  1443,  1448,  1462,  1497, 
1629,  1686,  1689,  1699,  1730,  1781,  1812,  1904, 
1969,  1970,  1983,  1984,  1986,  1996,  2003,  2009, 
2014,  2023,  2024,  2027,  2037,  2038,  2040,  2045, 
2047,  2048,  2062,  2064,  2068,  2075,  2081,  2088, 
2094,  2099,  2105,  2245,  2249,  2256,  2266,  2270, 

2272,  2-274 
Cloth   1435.  1805,  1889,  1915,  1987,  2132,  2234 

Clothing      1365,  1400,  1657 

Dress  Goods   ..    ..   1397,  1440,  1798,  1942 

Hosiery 1832,  1888,  1969 

Rug  Wools    . .    . .   1397,  1437,  1905,  1975 

Shawls 1370,  1397,  1445,  2092 

Woollens  and  Worsteds   1397,  1435,  1437,  1658, 
1793,  1962,  1990,  1999,  2001,  2014,  2018, 

2095,  2096 

Yarns   1331,  1436,  1443,  1582,  1587,  1589,  1897, 
1904,  1984,  1996,  2-_'4!» 

By  Austria    ..    1400.  1435,  1657,  1905,  19(>2 

France   1331,  1379,  1382,  1435,  1442,  1786, 

IT'.tS.  Isii.-,,  11104,  1996 

Germany  1370,  1397,  1435,  14.S7,  144O.  1442, 
1443,  144.-).  14(i2.  i:>s!i.  li>:>s.  |c,s«i.  1786, 
1798,  1805,  1832,  1888,  1SH7,  1!H»4,  1905, 
]!)li!>,  1983,  2001,  2014,  L'mil.  -JO68,  2088, 

•J096,  2132 

U.S.A.  Kill!'.   I7;u,    1S32,   1H99,  -Jo'.iti.  225.1 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  MVRKETS  1311,  1321-'-' 
1332,  1334-5,  1337,  13.57.  1371-1425.  1382, 
1426-31,  Uti-J.  14S7.  1.1<i-J.  Ki.'tl,  1723,  1731, 
1754,  1897,  1935.  197O.  1975.  1980,  1989,  1991, 
2025,  2038,  2072,  2098,  2103,  2105,  2137,  2279 


Paragraph 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  MARKETS — continued. 

Alpacas 1675,  1989,   1990 

Cloth  am!  Clothing  1362.  1408,  1430,  1432. 

2006,  2007,  2103,  2132 

Ores*  Goods      1390,  1405,  1407,  1430,  1433,  1675 

Mohairs 1675,   ]!)!»() 

Shawls ..  ..  1370,  2i i! U 

Woollens  and  Worsteds      1357,   1583,  1629,  1631, 

I  655.   1723,  1935,  1980,  1985.  2008. 

20(19,  2012,  2015,  2016,  2020,  2095 

IB      ..  1332,  1334-5,  1396,   1404,   1411, 

1897.  1!)S4.  1991.  1993,  1998,  2009,  2108,  2137 

Bv  Austria  1400,   1408,   1935 

Belgium  1370,  1403,   1407 

France  ..  1334-5,  1381-2,  1429,  1430 

1432,  1655,  1970,  2008,  2016 

(in-many  ..         ..        1334,  1370,   1396,   1401. 

1407,  1411,  1429,  1430,  1432,  1433-4,  1462. 

1574,  1576,  1583,  1631,  1655,  1675,  1723, 

1897,  1970,  1984,  2002,  2007,  2008,  2020, 

2095,  2132 

Italy   1405,  1408,  1935,  2008 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME — in  Carpets   1898,  1905, 

1995,  2105,  2139 

Cloth  and  Clothing  ..  1341-2,  1359,  1364, 
1370-1.  1381,  1384,  1394,  1395,  1396,  1399, 
1401,  1451,  1453,  1454,  1455,  1475,  1572, 
1573,  1580,  1637,  1775,  1783,  1795,  1803, 
1804,  1815,  1823,  1889,  1911,  1917,  1918, 
1925,  1927.  1935,  1937,  1938,  1944,  1945, 
1947,  1948,  1951,  1956,  2009,  2010,  2019 
Dress  Goods  ..  1338,  1339,  1344-5-6,  1347,  1380, 
1399,  1401.  1404,  1405-6,  1450,  1657, 
1658,  1710,  1729,  1797,  1798,  1810,  1831, 
1844,  1891.  1907,  1917,  1919,  1921.  1927, 
1928,  1931,  1935,  1942,  1945,  1969,  2242 

Shawls 1370,  1952,  1954,  1961 

Tweeds  ..    1356,  1359,  1384,  1455,  1775,  1894, 

1910,  1915,  1920,  1943,  1954,  2014 

Woollens  and  Worsteds    ..       1335,1351, 

1448,  1633-4,  1636,  1640,  1648,  1649, 

1654-5,  1661,  1792,  1847,  1909,  1911, 

1912,  1913,  1915,  1924,  1925,  1952,  1953, 

1961,  1989,  2015,  2099,  2145 

Yarns  ..  1325,  1326,  1332,  1334,  1403,  1463, 
1561,  1585,  1586,  1590,  1595,  1675,  1834, 
1888,  1889,  1891,  1893,  1895.  1896,  1897, 

1898,  1900.  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906, 
1907.  1930,  1968,  1972,  1974,  1980,  1988, 

2107,  2132 

From  Austria  . .   1341,  1342,  1347,  1365,  1368,  1399, 

1479,  1572,  1573,  1579,  1655,  1783,  1905, 

1935,  1948,  1955,  1956 

Belgium     1346,  1347,  1365,  1366,  1369.  1370, 

1373,  1403,  1404,  1451,  1590,  1823,  1889, 

1891,  1895,  1898,  1900,  1902,  1903,  1904, 

1905,  1907,  1911,  1917.  1925,  1926,  1928, 

1947,  1956,  1959,  1968,  1972,  19SS 

Continent    1338,  1356.  1654,  1661,  1871,  1889, 

1915,  1924,  1942,  2010,  2014 

France  ..  1317,  1318.  1337-0.  1346.  1352. 
1354,  1365.  1368,  1369,  1370,  1378,  1380, 
1381.  1450,  1451.  1590,  1650,  1658,  1675. 
1689,  1729,  173<».  1798.  1799,  1823,  1880, 
1902.  I!H)3,  1904.  1916.  1917,  1947,  1956, 
1959.  I960.  1961,  1988,  1989,  2008,  2010, 

2094.  209!  I 

Holland  ..    1346,  1844,  1911,  1917,  1928,  1935. 

1942,  1947 

C.-rmany     1332.  1334,  1337 

"1339.  1345.  1346.  11547.  1354,  1359,  1364. 
H65.  13f,(i.  136S.  1369,  1370.  1371,  1383, 
1384,  i:;-S6.  i:!S7.  1390.  1393.  1394.  1395. 
139(1.  1451,  1453.  1454.  1155.  I45S.  1479. 
1572.  1634.  1636.  1637.  1641).  I64S.  1649, 
1657.  I65S.  1675.  171  HI.  1710.  1725.  1726. 
1730.  1775.  1783.  1797,  1798.  1803.  18(14. 
islii.  IM15.  1831.  1SS9.  ]S91.  1S91.  1S96. 
1897,  1*!IS.  1902.  1901.  1905-6.  1907.  1908. 


Paragraph 

IMIKKION  COMPETITION  AT  HOME — continued. 
G  ERM  AN  Y — continued. 

1911,  1912,  1915.  1916.  1917.  191H,  1919, 
1920,  1921.  1925.  1926.  1927.  1930,  1935, 
I93S.  1939.  1942.  1943.  1944,  1945,  1946. 
1947,  1948,  1951,  1952.  1953.  1954.  1956, 
1959.  I960.  1961.  1963.  1964.  1968.  1969, 
2008,  2019,  2023.  --'(194.  2096.  2103.  2145 
Holland  1347,  1401.  1454,  1478,  1479,  1572,  1579, 
1854.  1907.  1912,  1920,  1925,  1928,  1931, 
1944,  1946.  1948.  1951,  1969,  2010,  2023 

Italy   1366,  1823,  1951 

Russia 1409 

South  America      1584,  1654 

U.S.A.  ..    1321.  1369,  1370,  1371,  1871.  1955, 

2023,  2096 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  AGENTS  IN  COLONIES  . .     2040 

FOKKIIIN   IMPORT  DUTIES         1311,   1502,  1585,   1712,   1713, 

1769,  1991,  2199 

Competition  Caused  by  1309.  1502,166],   1746 

..      1968,  1971, 

Effect  of     ..   1312,  1324,  1327,  1379,  1446, 

1457,  1459,  1464.  1466.  1486,  1487.  1496, 

1497,  1500,  1502,  1503,  1505,  1568,  1582, 

1616,  1758,  1761,  1762,  1767,  1778,  1799, 

2023,  2024,  2025,  2026,  2027,  2028,  2029, 

2032,  2056,  2057,  2058,  2059.  2063,  2089, 

2155,  2177,  2197,  2198.  2228.  2232.  2233. 

2234,  2236,  2237,  2273 

Effect  of  Modifications  in  .  .    .  .    . .   1505, 

Effect  on  Cloth  Trade     ..   1463,  1660,  1705, 

1719,  1800,  1803,  1908,  2206,  2211 

Coating  Trade    ..   1997,  2241,  2243 

Dumping  ..    ..   1754,  1762.  1766 

Employment     ..   1333,  1337,  1469, 

1476,  1477,  1478,  1479,  1481,  1575, 

1607,  2055,  2057.  2128,  2141,  2143, 

2158,  2161,  2162,  2163,  2195 

Exports   ..   1307,  1327,  1328,  1335, 

1336,  1343.  1345,  1355.  1357,  1366.  1375, 

1376,  1379,  1380,  1432,  1468,  1564,  1691, 

1692,  1709,  1711,  1734,  1735,  1745,  1752, 

1753,  1757,  1759,  1763,  1769,  1789.  1838, 

1909,  1958,  1962,  1996,  2033,  2034.  2035, 

2036,  2037,  2038.  2039,  2040,  2041,  2042, 

2043,  2044,  2045,  2046,  2047,  2053,  2058, 

2062,  2063,  2064,  2069,  2067,  2070,  2071, 

2072.  2073,  2074,  2075,  2077,  2078,  2079. 

2080,  2081,  2083,  2089,  2091,  2095,  2100, 

2104.  2107,  2117,  2128,  2133,  2135,  2149, 

2156,  2160,  2161,  2162,  2164 

Profits    ..    1456,  1464,  1465,  1724.  1753 

\Vaees    ..    1476,  1477,  1641,  2161,  2162 

Emigration  of  Capital  Caused  by   1378,  1485-7, 

1683,  1716,  1765 

Foreign  Advantages  through    1321,  1326,  1757, 

2007,  2131,  2174 

Increase  of   1328,  1401,  1568,  1676,  1738,  1755, 

1764.  1789,  1826.  2050,  2077.. 2203 

Part  Payment  of,  by  Manufacturers     ..   1502 

Reduction  Suggested  ..   1695,  1737,  1773.  1793, 

2108,  2109,  2112,  2113,  2114,  2119.  2121. 

2122.  2124.  2125.  2197.  2227,  223!'.  2279 

Austria   1661.  2118 

Belgium 2124 

Continent 2111,  2115,  2118 

France   2112.  2113,  2115,  2116.  2117,  2118. 

2121.  2124 

Germany     ..        1661.2010,2092,2111,2112. 
2117.  2118.  2121,  2124 

Portugal 2117 

Russia-         2<H'i.  -_>I17 

Spain  ..'        2117 

U.S.A.        2108.  2111,  2112.  2113.  2115.  2116, 

2117,  2118,  2119,  2121.  2123,  2124 

Technical  Education  in  Relation  to    1423.  1495.  1837 

Transfer  British  Mills  Abroad  1409,  1485-7,  1569,1578 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN— Austria    .  .     1348,  1398,  1399. 

I  (09.  1501,  1657,  2209 
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FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN— continued. 

Belgium  2160 

Brazil 1432,  17J2 

Continent  ..        1310.   1331,   1424,   1566,   1787, 

1804,   1841,   1968,  2004,  2005,  2008.  2013. 

2019.  2063,  20S5,  21  OS 

Denmark  ..          ..        1411,  1723,  1998,  2102 

France    1340,  1365,  1378,   1370,  1380,  1433.  1500, 

1559.   1635.   1644,   1664,   1666,   1678,   1713, 

1723,  1763,  1798,  1816,  1989,  2004,  2005, 

2016,  2052,  2060,  208f.  2097,  2102,    2110 

Germany  1309,   1340,  1385, 

1387,  1388,  1389,  1390,  1391,  1392,  1393, 

1635,  1639,  1643,  1652,  1672,  1678,  1697, 

1705,   1721,  1723,  1763,  1794,  1798,  1816, 

1898.  1974,  1978,  1981,  1983,  1991,  1994, 

1995,  2052,  2090,  2097,  2109,  2160,  2209 

Italy        . .          . .     1405,    1501,    1984,    2016,    2056 

Russia     . .         1320.  1409,  1410,  1501,  1571,  1572. 

1972,  1974,  197S.   1988,   1989,  2078,  2083, 

2205, 2209 
South  America  . .          . .       1429,  1503,  1727 

Spain 1406,1723,2078,2104 

Sweden 1994 

Switzerland   1404 

U.S.A.  ..  1310,  1321,  1323.  1331,  1340,  1356, 
1365,  1413,  1414,  1415,  1417,  1418,  1419, 
1421,  1423,  1424,  1425,  1426,  1427,  1428, 
1429,  1501,  1559,  1568,  1573,  1595,  1619, 
1623,  1624,  1638,  1676,  1678,  1682,  1699, 
1712,  1723,  1771,  1778.  1781,  1783,  1787. 
1804,  1842,  1895,  1964,  1967,  1976,  1979, 
1980,  1982,  1999,  2000,  2002,  2003,  2007 
2011,  2017,  2022,  2023,  2052,  2054,  2056, 
2064.  2065,  2068,  2069,  2078,  2084,  2090. 
2095.  2097,  2110,  2115,  2117,  2118,  2144. 
2160,  2242 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON— Alpacas  and  Mohairs  1333, 

1988,  1990,  2002 

Cloth  ..  ..  1911,  1952,  1977,  2004,  200S 
Fully  Manufactured  Goods  1324,  1564,  2126,  2159 
Ready-made  Clothing  . .  . .  1361,  2006 

Wool   1323,  1579,  1722,  1965 

Woollens     1312,  1351,  1359.  1402,  1407,  1617, 

1632,  1653,  1654,  1821.  1967,  1999,  2000, 

2010,  2012,  2013,  2015,  2020,  2095,  2096, 

2099,  2101,  2103,  2104,  2122,  2147,  2153 

Worsteds     1402,  1653,  1654,  1700,  1821,  1967. 

1979,  1981,  1988,  1990,  1999,  2002,  2010, 

2014,  2118,  2148 

Yarns   ..    1393,  1410,  1411,  1597,  1598,  1969, 

1972,  1978,  1981,  1982.  1983,  1984,  1985, 

1986,  1992,  1993,  1995,  2128 

Tweed  Trade 1751,  1818,  1973 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Trade  1308.  1310,  1375. 
1608,  1629,  1644,  1646,  1647,  1648,  1656, 
1741,  1742,  1846,  1921,  1922,  1926.  1933. 

2188,  2189 

Yarn  Trade        1328.   1449.   1463.   1970.   1989,  2101 
FOREIGN  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES         1386,  1799,  1806, 

1836,  2239 

See  also   I'riH-fnatu  of  Manufacture. 

FOREIGN  MANUFACTURES          1329,  1446,  1623,  1909,  2030, 

2164,  2165 

POBBIQN  MARKETS     1384,  1486,  1631,  1650,  1848.  2159 

Loss  of  ..  1306,  1310-1,  1324,  1327,  1328,  1341, 

1351,  1355,  1365,  1368,  1392,  1446,  1448. 

1468,  1606,  1629,  1644,  1648,  1676.  1801, 

1834,  1968,  1978,  1998,  2122 

FOREIGN  METHODS   1317,  1326.  1376,  1378,  1413-4,  149H. 
15(i2.  1576.  l(>92,  1694,  1714,  1717,  1718,  1775,  2239 

FOREMEN 1388,  1416 

KOR.MS  (IK  INQUIRY    ..    ..    ..    ..    ..  1854 

Foi-HFoi.n  YARNS     1393.  1972,  19K.'! 

FRANCE   . .      1321,  1334,  1350,  1371,  1377-81,  1429, 

1432,  1483.  1504,  1587.  1590.  1592,  1675,  1695, 

1714,  178(1.  1791,  1800,  1813,  1879,  1902.  197!i 

1987,  2011,  2012,  2016.  2051.  2102 

See  also  Continent. 


Felts 
Tops 
Wool 
Woollens 
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FRANCE  —  continued. 

Competition  in  Colonies  by   .  .      1317,   1370,   1429, 

1442,  1805,  1996,  2044,  2075.  2077, 

2267,  2272 

Dumping  from  ..   1341,  1455,  1750,  1895,  1899, 
1902,  1926,  1937,  2207 

Effect  of  Import  Duties  in  .  .     1311-14,  1357. 
1365,  1378,  1476-7,  1500,  1600,  1617,  1621, 
1629,  1641-2,  1653,  1666,  1682,  1694,  1711, 
1722-4,  1757,  1799,  1839,  1966,  1976,  1991, 
2004,  2014,  2026-28,  2030,  2032-52,  2058, 
2064,2069-78,2081,  2083,  2088,  2091,  2104, 

2118 

Exports  to   1343,  1353,  1366,  1367,  1370,  1379, 
1390,  1487,  1503,  1682,  1687,  1749,  1816, 
1945,  1966,  2037,  2051,  2053,  2055,  2060, 
2062-3,  2069,  2083-6,  2094-5,  2100,  2110, 

2157,  2234 

Cloth    1379,  1579,  1663,  2004,  2008,  2019,  2115 
Coatings  ..          ..       1343,  1345,  1719 

Dress  Goods   .  .  1340,  1348,  1355,    1676,   1797, 

1798,  2116 
2097-9 
1323,  2009 
1579,  1721 

1359,  1635,  1664,  1783,  1819, 
1834,  1967,  2010,  2013,  2015,  2022,  2023, 
2051,  2099,  2101,  2103,  2273 
Worsteds    ..          ..        1967,  2010,  2015,  2273 

Yarn  1331,  1333,  1487,  1595,  1612,  1974,  1992, 

1996,  2138 
Growth  of  Industry  in   .  .          .  .      1320,  1362 

Imports  from        ..    1330,  1336-7,  1365,  1382 

1639,  1682,  1699,  1701,  1703,  1722,  1730, 

1775,  1790,  1798,  1816,  1872,  2018,  2058 

Cloths         1342,  1349,  1654,  1661,  1795,  1823, 

1911,  1917,  1924-5,  1939,  1944,  1947-50 

Coatings      ......       1844,  1928,  1933 

Dress  Goods   1310,  1331,  1338,  1342,  1346.  1349, 
1351-4.  1356,  1365,  1450-1,  1658,  1729,  1798-9, 
1895,  1907,  1915-7,  1928,  1937,  1939,  1941-2, 
1945-7,    1949,     1945-7,     1949,    1988-9,  2010, 

2082,  2104,  2145 
Imports  of  Felts  ......      1369,  1956 

Ready-Made  Clothing      .  .       1932,  2006,  2103 
Serges  de  berrie    ......      1370,  1897 

Upholstery  Goods  1368,  1959,  I960,  2158,  2227 
Wool  1317,  1559,  1659,  1880,  2201,  2229 

Woollens     ..         1611,  1747,  2008,  2020,  2225 
Worsteds    ..         1747,  1932,  1961,  2020,  2225 
Yarns          ..          ..    1325,  1330-1,  1585,  1590 

1884,  1896,  1902-4,  1973,  1988,  2008,  2165 

Labour  Conditions  in  .  .       1378,  1455,  1590,  1689, 

1932,  1950,  2123,  2161 

Piracy  of  Designs  by  1498,  1748,  1939,  2223 

Suggested  Duty  on  goods  from        .  .      1749,  1801 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Duties     1650,  1773,  2027, 

2112-3,  2116,  2118-21,  2124 

Tariff  in..         1333.  1500,  1678,  1713,  1763,  1804, 

1982,  1991,  2004,  2012,  2025-6,  2061,  211  -I 

1982,  1991,  2004,  2012,  2025-6,  2061, 

2114-5,  2117,  2235,  2906 

Transference  of  Mills  to       1486,  1700,  2078,  2283 
FRAME  SPINNING  —  See  also  Spinning  .  .      1330,  1585 

FREE  IMPORTS       1702,  1800.  1838,  1845,  1912,  1922,  2079. 

2099,  2187,  2243,  2201,  2209 
1492,  1564,  1588,  1607,  1623,  1637,  1640, 
1641,  1667,  1669,  1679,  1697,  1720,  1766. 
1850,  1989,  2003.  -2  In:. 
..        1630,  1632,  1707,  1757.  2017.  2076, 
2168,  2  169.  2170,  2172.  225:. 
Canal  —  .     Railway  —  .     Preferential 
Railway  —  .      lift  urn      r'rnyht,     Shipping 
Kiitf*.    Through    /'"'<•<•    Tram>)^rta,    Water 
Carriage. 

Foreign  Advantages  in          2O40,  2171.  2172,  2223 
To  London         ........      2171,  2172 

FRENCH  WEST  INDIES    ..........     2010 

FULL  TIME  1472,  1648,  1650,  2131.  2139.  -214-2.  2145  2235, 


FREE  TRADE 


FREIGHT  RATES 

S,-r     nlso 
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FULL  TIME— continued. 

In  Relation  to  Cost  of  Production  ..    2132,  2134, 
2135,  2137,  2141,  2144 
Sec  also  Continuous  Running. 

FULLY  MANUFACTURED  GOODS..    "     ..       1605,  2159,  2209 

Decline  of  Exports  of  1417,  1434,  1599,  1601 

1602,  1675,  1699,  1706,  1988,  1989,  1990,  2209 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on  Exports    of  1564,  1599,  1618, 

1771,  1967,  1991,  1994 

Export  Changes  to  semi-Manufactures  1600,  1687, 
1692,  2148,  2150,  2151 

GALASHIELS  1304,  1346,  1349,  1472,  1480.  1820,  1840,  2012 
GERMANY..         ..  1372,  1383-97,  1409,  1639,  1713,  1714, 
1739,  1792,  1887,  2075,  2107,  2281 
See  also  Continent. 

Advantages  of  . .        1386,  1451,  1458,  1587,  1630, 

1650.  1658,  1697,  1707,  1775,  1778,  1820, 

1843,  1899,  1906,  1908,  1919,  1922,  2061, 

2096,  2107,  2176,  2227,  2277 

Competition  Abroad   ..    1334-5,  1392,  1396,  1401, 

1407,  1411,  1430,  1432-4.  1462,  1487,  1574, 

1583,    1631,    1675,   1819,    1823,    1916,   1987, 

1988,  2002,  2007,  2038,  2073,  2074,  2132 

Competition  in  Colonies       1329,  1331,  1360,  1365, 

1435-7,  1439-40,  1442-3,  1445,  1580,  1589, 

1596,  1658-9,  1689,  1734,  1781,  1786,  1805, 

1832.  1840,  1897,  1975,  1982-3,  1986,  2001, 

2014,  2024-5,  2032-3.  2045,  2047-8,  2053, 

2064,  2068.  2073,  2075,  2088,  2091,  2095, 

2097,  2245,  2249,  2256,  2258,  2266-8,  2270,  2272 

Continuous  Running  in         1458.  1483,  1799,  1800 

Cost  of  Production  in 1590,  1717 

Dumping  from  ..  1341-2,  1346-7,  1352,  1364, 

1387,  1394,  1453,  1455,  1637,  1665,  1725-6, 

1750,  1803,  1892,  1894-5.  1899,  1905,  1917, 

1924,  1936,  1938,  1940,  1950,  2207 

Dyeing  Trade  in  ..      1334,  1344,  1385,  1489. 

1578,  1714 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  1311-2,  1328,  1337.  1375, 

1387,  1389,  1391-2.  1464,  1476-7,  1500-2, 

1504,  1559,  1600,  1617,  1641,  1643,  1652, 

1654,  1656,  1672,  1694,  1697,  1711,  1722-4. 

1735,  1746,  1751,  1764,  1779,  1789,  1799, 

1926,  1966.  1972,  1991,  1994,  2002,  2012-4, 

2025,  2027-8,  2032-9,  2042-3,  2046-7,  2050, 

2052,  2058,  2061,  2071,  2073,  2078,  2081, 

2088,  2090,  2094,  2099,  2100,  2102.  2103. 

2160,  2173 

Emigration  of  Skilled  Labour  to  1678,  2161,  2168 

Kx  ports  to   1313,  1327,  1328,  1353,  1357,  1365, 

1366-7,  1389-90,  1392,  1477,  1486.  1503,  1682, 

1706,  1721,  1757,  1816.  1979.  2037,  2041,  2053, 

2055,  2060-4,  2066,  2069,  2084-5,  2089,  2093, 

2095,  2101,  2154,  2157,  2234 

Cloths  1392,  1464,  1663,  1804,  1970,  2004,  2008 

Coatings    1343,  1719 

Dress  Goods..  1348,  1351-2,  1355,  1379,  1635, 
1676,  1797,  1798,  1841,  2103 

Felts 2097,  2098 

Woollens  1312,  1389.  157(i.  1642-3,  1783,  1794. 

1819,  1834,  1967,  1999,  2004,  2009,  2022, 

2051,  2096,  2101,  2209,  2273 

Worsteds    ..   1576,  1967,  1979,  1981,  1986, 

1U99,  2004,  2273 

Yarn*     1327,  1331,  1333,  1392,  1463,  1480, 

1487,  1595,  1692,  1798.  1898.  1970,  1974, 

1980,  1983,  1987,  1990-2,  l!)!).r>-0.  2008, 

•2 ion,  2129,  2138,  2209 

Expansion  of  Trade  in    i:;20,  1344,  1362,  1384, 

1393,  1466,  1559,  1582,  1692,  1737,  1794. 

l'.'S3.  1990.  2103 

Import  Duties  in   1501,  1.199,  1678,  1699,  1705, 

1763,  178:!.  1804.  Isns.  I!i7'>.  MISM  1984,  1991, 

200.1.  2026.  2114.  211.1.  22o:<.  2234.  ±>:!:. 

Import  Dnt\       .:  on  Goods  from  ..   1012. 

1633,  16114.  1050,  1731,  1749,  1779.  1784, 

1801,  2215 
Imports  from  ..   1314,  1332,  1337,  1348,  1356, 
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1365-6,  1370,  13S3-97,  1454,  1469,  1477, 
1640,  1668.  1682,  1685,  1709,  1722,  172(5. 
1730,  1749,  1775-6,  1798,  1801.  1816, 
1871,  1883,  1891,  1903,  1907,  1951-2, 
1954,  1963-4,  2018,  2048-49,  2058,  2089, 
2159,  2161,  2221,  2285 

Cloths     ..  1349-50,  1359,  1371,  1455,  1458, 

1661,  1732,  1775,  1795,  1815,  1910-2, 

1915-8.  1924-6,  1933,  1936,  1939-40, 

1944-50,  2023,  2074,  2204.  2222 

Coatings    1928,  1929,  1933 

Dress  Goods  1338,  1342.  1345-0,  1351-4,  1365, 

1451,  1810,  1831,  1890,  1895,  1917,  1919, 

1921,  1927.  1933-5,  1937,  1939,  1941-3. 

1945-6,  1948-9,  1951,  1954,  1988,  2082 

Dyestuffs   . .    1880,  1882,  1885.  2238.  2285 

Felts 1369,  1955.  1956 

Ready-Made  Clothing   1350,  1384,  1394,  1580, 

1631.  1657,  1775,  1920,  1930,  1932,  1940, 

1943,  1950,  1969,  2006,  2049,  2103 

Serges  de  Berrie 1370,  1897 

Tweeds    1335,  1384,  1894,  1901,  1915,  1920, 

1947,  2145 

Upholstery  Goods  . .  1368,  1959-61,  2158,  2227 

Wool  ..    1318,  1374,  1811,  1879,  1881,  1896, 

1902,  1906,  1908.  I'l.ls 

Wool  Trade,  Organisation  of    . .    . .  2286 

Woollens    ..  1479,  1572,  1648-9,  1747,  1783, 

1790,  1911-2,  1952-3,  1975,  2008,  2019-20, 

2095.  2145,  2225 

Worsteds    ..    1572.  1747,  1932,  1961.  1975 

Yarns    1325,  1330-2,  1334,  1370,  1383,  1395, 

1461-2,  1585,  1889-94,  1896-7,  1899,  1902, 

1904-6,  1930,  1968-9,  1973,  2165,  2201 

Labour  Conditions  in  . .   1385,  1455.  1485,  1490, 

1735,  1736,  1794,  1827,  1910,  1932,  1062, 

2123,  2192,  2223 

Machinery  Equipment     . .   1489,  1577,  1750 

Methods  of  Manufacturing  in     . .  1713,  1717, 

1736,  1806,  1813,  2049 

New  Tariff  in  . .   1308,  1340.  1339,  1794,  1755, 

1826,  2036 

Piracy  of  Designs  by  ..   1332,  1498,  1710,  1748, 

1804,  1994,  2278 

Spinning  Trade  in   ..   1320,  1383,  1590,  1601, 

1756.  2111 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Tariff          . .     2010.  2092, 
2110-3,  2116-8,  2120-2,  -21-21 
Railway  Rates  in         . .  •       . .       1561,  1739,  2171 
Technical  Education  in  ..          ..      1695,   1708 

Transference  of  Mills  to          ..     1388,  1486,  1601, 

1672,  1706,  2133 

Wool  Suppplies  ..      1321,  1384,  1449,  1600,  1633, 

1659,  1993,  2229 

GIRL  LABOUR       1641,  1774,  2133,  2134 

See  also  Female — .    Women — . 

GLASGOW    ..      1305,  1330-1,  1360,  1380,  1403.  1590,  1670, 

1785,  1936,  1972,  2156,  2172 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  . .         . .         . .         . .      1593,  1815 

GLOVES       . .          . .      1839,  2104 

GOAT — Improvement  in  cultivation  in  South  Africa 

of  the          . .          . .          . .       1322,  1670,  2103 

GOLF  CAPING         1353,1915,2122 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  . .          . .          . .      1583,  1830 

GREECE       ..          ..          1407,  1878,  2008,  2010,  2072,  21. 19 

See  also  Continent. 

GREENERS 1301-2,  10711 

GRKY  SUITINGS 1343.  1401,  1402,  1.174 

GUISELEY— Effect  of  German  Progress  and  Tariff  on 

Guiseley  Exports  of  Cheap  Goods  1311,  1379, 
1390,  1425,  1429,   1464.  1635,  1642,  1645, 

1646,  1647 

HABIT    CLOTHS  ..  ..  ..     2210 

HAIR  1965,  2237,  2240 

HAIR  Goons          2097,  2214 

HALF  TIME  1472,  1639 

See  also  Short  Time,  Intermittent  Running. 


Paragraph 

HALIFAX     ..     1303,  1308,  1309,  1338,  1344-5,  1465,  1470, 

1472,  1591,  1700,  1705.  1706,  1708,  1709, 

1740,  1793,  1928,  1961,  2063,  2243 

II  AMI  KNITTING  TRADE  ..          ..       1331,  1457,  1582 

II  \MI  KNITTING  YARNS — Cost  of  Production  in  Mills 

for  making  ..        1581,  1589,  1591,  1593 

HAWAII— Honolulu  1428,  2008,  2009 

HAWICK         ..          ..     1305,  1325,  1338,  1350,  1440,  1473, 

1820,  1840,  2012 

HEAVY  CLOTHS     . .          . .         1347,  1826,  1930,  2250,  2251 

HEAVY  WOOLLENS  AND  WORSTEDS      . .      1335,  1396,  1419, 

1423,  1449,  1653,  1787,  1938,  1984,  2101,  2267 

HEAVY  WORSTED  YARNS  1987 

HK.f  KMONDWIKE     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       1303 

HEMP  WARP    1916,  2222 

HIGH-CLASS  GOODS    ..   1389,  1392,  1406,  1422,  1436, 

2023,  2030,  2038,  2041,  2077,  2088, 

2247,  2256,  2268-9,  2278 

HILLFOOTS — Scotland   . .    . .    . .    . .       1 305 

HOLLAND— See  also  Continent  . .   1321,  1373,  2075,  2132 

Competition  from   1342,  1350,  1351,  1401,  1455, 

1478,  1572,  1661,  1844,  1873,  1912,  1931, 

1945,  1969,  2023,  2204,  2223,  2225 

Dumping  from  . .    1347,  1351,  1455,  1478,  2225 

Exports  to   1331,  1401,  1617,  1721,  1722,  1723, 

1819,  1979,  1986,  1996,  2071,  2077 

Import  Duties  in   1401,  1653,  1738,  1746,  1972, 

1983,  1984,  1996,  2047,  2070,  2088,  2118, 

2122    2235 

Imports  from    ..    1342-3,  1345,  1347,  1352/1356, 

1364,  1454,  1747,  1883,  1895,   1905,  1907, 

1912,  1924,  1925,  1926,  1928,  1933,  1934, 

1937,   1939,  1943-4,  1946,  1948,  1951, 

1954,  2010,  2048,  2074 

Labour  Conditions  in  . .       1455,  1478,  2223 

HOME  COMPETITION         1306,  1307,  1310-1314,  1336,  1343, 

1355-6,  1382,  1395,  1462,  1464,  1466,  1488, 

1678,  1753,  1758,  1761,  1793,  2273 

Effect  on  Prices         1688,  1690,  1710,  1779,  1732, 

2224,  2225,  2228,  2236,  2245 

Increased  by  Restricted  Exports     ..     1309,  1311, 

1314,  1341,  1344-5,  1348,  1376,  1456,  1457, 

1465,  1466,  1475,  1479,  1705,  1746,  1749, 

1752,  1799.  1801,   1806,  1809,  1843,  1895, 

1922,  1956,  2242 

Increased  owing  to  Foreign  Competition    . .    1313, 

1352,  1376,  1382,  1466,  1753-4,  1795, 

1803,  1895,  1925,  1927,  1929,  2240 

HOME  MARKET      ..        1311,  1314,  1418,  1599,  1615,  1623, 
1625,   1629,  1634,   1710,  1797,  2057,  2105,  2173 

Competition  in 1496,   1668 

Dumping  in 1387-8,  2179 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  Suggested  on     1622,  1650, 

2191,  2198 
HOMESPUNS — Suggested  Reduction  of  Duty  on,  in 

U.S.A.    ' 1919,  2118,  2169 

HOME  TRADE         ..         1376,  1418,  1448,  1466,  1500,  1772 
HOME  WOOLLENS— Effect  of  Change  of  Fashion  on  1448,  1450 
HORSE  CLOTHING  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     2090 

HOSIERY     ..         ..         1410,  1417,  1581,  1591,  1996,  2118 

HOSIERY  GOODS— Foreign  Competition  in      . .     1832,  1898, 

1901,  1903,  1969 
HOSIERY  YARNS    ..          ..         1330,  1331,  1397,  1594,  1974 

Dumping  in 1898,  1902-3 

Export  Losses  in         1330,   1411,  1440,  1976,  1982 
Kmrign  Competition  Abroad  ..       1396,1991 

Import  Duty  on  ..     1582,  2111,  2113,  2183 

Imports  of         . .         1585,  1756,  1902.  1903,  1904 

Manufactured  in  N.Z 1443,  1589 

HOURS  OF  LABOUR         1458,  1560,  1591,  1608,  1632,  1641, 

1700,  1742,  1793,   1806,  2123 

Abroad  ..  1325-6,  1330,  1479,  1488-90,  1590, 
1735,  1756,  1894,  1907,  1912,  1918,  1924, 
1934,  1953,  1955,  1960,  1962,  1968,  1975, 
1985,  2061,  2065,  2125,  2225,  2232,  2280 

Austria 1956 

Belgium  . .         1403,  1451,  1701,  1834,  1891,  1892, 
1910,  1947,  1956,  1961,  2192 


Paragraph 
HOURS  OF  LABOUR — continual. 

Continent  ..        1364,  1375,  1764,   1920,   1930, 

1933,  1942,  1945,   1050,   1962,  1993 

France     ..         1352,   1378,  1451,  1455,  1689,   1911, 

1925,  1932,  1937,  1944,   1947,  1956,   1961, 

•Jl  in.  •_•  i-_':; 

Germany  1385,  1395,  1451,  1454,   14.V,,    I.Vid. 

1630,  1636,  1649,  1736,   1794,  1806,  181.-,. 

1825,  1892,  1906,  1908,  1910,  1911,   19-J1. 

1922,  1925,   1932,  1936,  1937,  1940,  1944, 

1947,  1956,  1959,  1961,  1981,  2109,  2123,  2192 

Holland 1351,  1455,  1936,  1944 

Italy        1405-fl 

Russia     ..          ..         1409,  1981,  1988,  2163,  2204 

Spain       ..          ..         „ 1981 

U.S.A 1485,  1683 

HOUSE  FLANNELS  1954,  2170,  2222 

HUDDERSFIELD — Conditions  of  Employment  in        . .    1468, 

1469,   1476 

Effect  of  Foreign  Tariffs  on      1327,   1340,   1343-4, 

1388-9,  1407,  1409,  1441,  1743,  1746, 

1769,  1978,  2053,  2073,  2243 

Effect  of  Preference 2254,  2265 

Exports  from  ..1312,  1338,  1341,  1359-60,  1389, 
1405,  1434,  1440,  1742,  1743,  1745,  1765, 
1767,  1781,  1782,  1785,  1793,  1794,  1809, 

1968,  2234 

Failures  in         1324,  1461 

Foreign  Competition  in  1325,  1338.  1342, 

1395,  1403,  1795.  1925,  1968 

Home  Competition  Increased         1336,  1348,  1800 

Imitation  of  Goods  from        . .       1402,  1742,  1788 

Manufactures  of         1303,  1313,  1347,  1355,  1358, 

1361,   1415,  1422,  1423^,  1443,  1445,  1450, 

1468,  1469,  1488,  1684,  1694,  1715,  17:i<». 

1740,  1742,  1743,  1776,  1781,  1787,  1791, 

1792,  1818,  1888,  1928 

Trade  Conditions  in     ..       1307,  1465,  1741,  1743, 

17.VJ,  1774,  1793,  1794,  1810 

Trades  Unions  in         1493,  1640 


ICELAND— Wool  from 1319,1878 

IMITATION 1378,  1380,  1453,  2030,  2060 

Of  British  Cloths       1357,  1425,  1648,    1757,  1772. 

1788,  1802,  1804,   1894,  1901.    1916,  1942, 

1945,  1951,    1983,  1995,  2006,  2015,  2068. 

2153.  2223,  22-24,  2256,  2278 

British  Designs         ..  1497,  1498,  1702,  1710, 

1742,  1748,  1754,  1760,  1762,  1768,  1816. 

1823,  1824,  1939,  2034,  2068,  2281 

IMITATION  SEALSKIN        . .        1349,  1437,  1963,  2029,  2260 
IMPORT  DUTIES    ..         1417,  1650,  1751,  2061,  2163,  2201 
See  also  Colonial — ,   Colonial  Tariffs,  Ding!'  >i 
Tariff,     McKinley     Tariff,     New    Oermon 
Tariff,    Prohibitive — ,    Preference,    Surtax, 
Weight — ,  Wilson  Tariff,  Zottverein. 
Effect  of  ..         ..       1926,2108,2203,2247 

IMPORT  DUTY  SUGGESTED  ..  1314,  1315,  1331,  1595, 
1620,  1625,  1630,  1641.  1<>(>2,  1664,  1681, 
1697,  1713,  1719,  1771,  1779.  1792,  1801. 
1808,  1826,  1847,  1848,  1921,  2H»5.  •_'K>7. 
2110,  2183,  2184,  2187,  2191,  2201,  22":,. 
2207,  2208,  2210.  2214,  221.-,.  221S.  2220, 
2221.  2227.  223d.  2231.  22:::t.  22:i7.  22:is. 
224:).  227S.  22S2 

Effect  of  1365.  1483,  1587,  1610,  1689,  1690,  1710, 

1713.   1726.   1731.   173S.   1749.    IT.',*.   1835, 

2187,  2189,  2190,  2191,  2192.  21114.  2198, 

2199,  2202.  22di;.  220S,  2212.  22.'!!>.  2240 

Effect  on  Cost  of  Production        1710,   1835,  2182. 

21SS.  2191.  219;!.   219.-,.   21 97.  219S.   221  Hi. 

2202.  22(15,  2207.  220S,  2211.  2213,  2214. 

221,-..  22111  2217.  221S.  2219.  222".  2222. 

2224,  222.-,.  2228,  2236,  2244.  2245 


Paragraph 

IMPORT  DUTY  SUGGESTED—  continued. 

KITeet  on  Employment  1731.  1784,  isus.  1834. 
1838,  2182,  2183,  2188,  2180.  2191.  -Jl'.i::. 
2194,  2195,  2197.  2198.  22(Hi.  -2-20-2.  22(15. 
22(Mi.  2207.  2208,  2209.  2211,  2212.  2214. 
2215,  2216,  2217.  2218,  2221,  2222,  2223, 
2224,  2225,  2228.  223O.  2232.  2236,  2244,  2245 

Effect  on  Prices  1580,  1595,  1619,  1621,  1(122. 
1633,  1650.  1666,  1710,  1720,  1732,  1764, 
1779,  1808,  1835,  1849,  2182,  2183,  2187, 
2189.  2190,  2192,  2194,  2197,  2198,  2200, 
2202,  2205,  2207,  2208,  2210,  2212,  2213, 
2214,  2215,  2217,  2219,  2220.  2222,  2224. 
2225,  2228,  2232,  2236,  2244,  2245,  2298 

Effect  on  Trade  1329,  1565,  1580,  1586,  1587, 
1593,  1612,  1619.  1623,  1634,  1649,  1650, 
1661,  1666,  1672,  1690,  1695,  1698,  1709, 
1720,  1731,  1737,  1738,  1749,  1750,  1778, 
1784,  1800,  1834,  1904,  1922,  1925,  1931, 
1941,  1965,  1988,  2183,  2187,  2189,  2190, 
2191,  2194,  2195,  2197,  2200,  2202,  2205, 

2208,  2211,  2213,  2214,  2215,  2216,  2217, 
2218,  2219,  2220,  2222,  2224,  2225,  2228, 

2230,  2232,  2236,  2244,  2245 

Effect  on  Wages    1732,  1808,  1838,  2182,  2188. 

2194,  2198,  2200,  2202,  2205,  2207,  2208, 

2209,  2211,  2213,  2214,  2215,  2216,  2219, 
2220,  2222,  2223,  2224,  2225,  2228,  2230, 

2232,  2236,  2245 

Incidence  of   .  .    .  .   1502,  1622,  1719,  2239 

IMPORT  DUTY  SUGGESTED  ON—  Cloth  1453,  1658,  1783,  1801. 

1803,  1807,  1816,  1915,  2120,  2145,  2181,  2185, 

2194,  2196,  2198,  2204,  2206,  2207,  2208, 

2210,  2211,  2212,  2213.  2214,  2216,  2217, 
2218,  2219,  2222,  2223,  2225,  2226,  2228, 
2229,  2232,  2235,  2236,  2240,  2241,  2242, 

2243 
......   2185,  2189.  2215,  2220 

2181,  2182,  2183,  2185,  2189,  2190,  2191, 
2193,  2194,  2196,  2198,  2199  2200,  2203 
1325,  1330.  1381,  1464,  1496,  1685,  1701. 
1838,  2159,  2161,  2166,  2182,  2184,  2212, 

2240,  2247 
See  also  Free  —  . 

Effect  on  Employment   1325,  1469,  1478,  1479, 

2149  2152  2153 

Effect  on  Trade     .  .   1307,  1310,'  1313,'  1456, 

1457,  1461,  1462,  1463,  1466.  1475,  1682, 

1686,  1709,  1775,  2158 

IMPORTS  OF—  Blankets  ..........  2215 

Carriage  Linings     ........  2158 

Cloths  ..    1338,  1342,  1747,  1824,  1875,  1877, 

2082,  2151,  2195,  2226,  2229-41 

Byes   ..........   2238,  2243 

Hair    ............  2237 

Rags   ..........   1775,  2237 

Wool   ........   1335,  1375,  2201 

Yarn   ..    1326,  1331,  1332,  1380,  1701,  1727. 

1740.  1750.  1764,  1834.  2075,  2156,  21(if,. 

2187,  2201,  2202 

IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  PRODUCTION  ..    ..    ..  21  (Hi 

INDIA  —  See  also  Colonies. 

Indigo  Trade  of  ......      2238,  2282 

Exports  to        1576,  1631,  1769,  1805,  2025,  2075, 

2158,  2270 

Foreign  Competition  in        1370,   1397.   1445,   1574, 
1(158,   1935.   1902.    1975.  2045.  2079,  2091. 

2132.  2153 
Home   Industries  of     ........     2238 

\\ool  Supply  from       1319,   1878.   1881,   1883,  2103 
INOHIO  —  See  also  Di/i-.iiiif/x        ..          ..       1348,  2238.  22S3 

INIIK.O   r.i:\vf.i'.s  ..          ..          ..          ..          .  .          .  .'    140.1 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS        ..          ..          ..       2173e<*e</ 

IvoriKY   FOK.MS        ............     1854 

INSURANCE  CHARGES       ..         ..         ..         ..         ..     1039 

INTKKKST    ..  ..        |r,r,-_>.   ]r>87,   1633 

INTKRMITTKNT  Hi  NNIM:  -2\M,  2192,  2203.  22(14.  227:; 

Sec  aUo  Unlf  Thin-.  Minrt  Time.  Klmrt  /,'»««//;./. 


Wool 
Yarns 


[IMPORTS 


INVKUXKSS 

IRELAND 

ITAI.V  1362,  1374,  1(1(13.    I7d7. 


See  also  Continent. 
Competition  from 


Paragraph 

13(15 

1314,  1339,  1358,  1919 

1735,  1795,  1979,  I9S7, 

2(lil2,  2112.  2223 


1405, 


Exports  to   1328,  1344, 
1405,  1501.  1719, 

2063.  2064,  20(15, 

Import  Duties  in  1311, 

1713,  1724,  1757, 

1984,  2005,  2016, 

2069,  2074,  2077, 

Imports  from   .  .   1319. 
1878,  1880,  1895. 


Itos.  1(1(11. 
20! Mi.  -20ns. 
134(1.  1357. 
1721.  1834, 
2077,  2084, 

1353.  1464, 

1804,  1966, 

2027,  2035, 

2088,  2100. 

1337,  1338, 
192.-).  1941. 


1935. 
202.-). 


1874, 
2086, 


19(17, 
2041, 
2101, 
2113, 
13(1(1, 
1945. 


ITALIAN  GOODS 


1988, 

2045 
1367, 
2051, 
2086, 
209B 
1711, 

2058, 

2101. 
2114 
1  S23. 
1951. 

2210 
1786 


JACKET  CLOTHS  1940,2121 

JACKETS 13(14,   1920,  1940 

JAMAICA — See  also  Colonies 1654 

JAPAN          1341,  1358.  1347,  1433,   1659,  1661,  1791,  2045, 

2170 

Erection  of  Mills  in     ..          ..       1433,  '204,-..  2151 

Exports  to        1575,  1631,  1638,  1668.  1743,   1790. 

1721,  2025,  204(1.  207C,    2151 

JEDBURGH  . .  1304 


KARTELLS — See  also  Amalgamations 

KEITH         

KEIGHLEY  . .    1310,  1338,  1352,  1370, 
1440,  1471,  1593, 

KHAKI    . .    1347,  1358,  1445,  1631, 
KIDDERMINSTER 

KlLMARNOCK  

KNEE  APRONS      

KNITTED  HANDKERCHIEFS 

KNITTING  FACTORIES 

KNITTING  MACHINES 

KNITTING  YARNS  1331,  1332,  1397, 

1443,  1589,  1590,  1906, 
1987,  1993,  1996,  2111, 


1379, 
1700. 
1638, 


1425, 
1796, 
1743, 

1905. 


1410, 
1907, 
2113, 


1954. 


1435, 

1969. 
2183, 


LABOUR   ..          1309,  1321,  1323,  1333,  1361,  1383, 
1390,  1425,  1442,  1450,  1460,  1468, 
1478,  1480,  1485,  1488,  1504,  1505, 
1572,  1582,  1586,  1599,  1600,  1601, 
1605,  1607,  1608,  1613,   1614,  1622, 
1649,  1664,  1669,  1670,  1672,  1742, 
1832,  1941,  1969,  1996,  2002,  2129, 
2139,  2165,  2176,  2181,  2182,  2183, 
See  iilso  Apprentices,  Boy — ,  Child — ,  Designt  r*. 
Employment     of — ,     Female — ,      I'nri'iiii  n. 
Greeners,  Hours  of — ,  Piecework.  Skilled — , 
Strikes,    Sweating,     Trades     Unions,     I '  n 
.tkillrd — ,   Wearer*,   Worsted  Spinm  r». 
Cheaper  Abroad  ..     1317,  1346.   1349.  1370. 
1410,  1636,  1823,  1880,  1966,  1975,  2175, 
Comparison  of  . .          . .        1490,  1590,  1677, 
Deterioration  of  ..        1480,  1487,  1697, 

Difficulties          1490, 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  Suggested  on     1650, 
2182,  2183,  2191,  2200, 

Effect  of  Improved  Methods  on       . .      1484, 
Emigration  of  1311,  1375,    1480,  1(124.   1647. 
1810, 2052. 2153,  2159.  2160,  2161,  2163.  21(17, 
Foreign  Tariffs  Graduated  to  Amount  of  . . 

1446, 

(ir.-ide  of    -1424,  1471,  1479,  1488,  1614, 

2147,  2148,  2150.  2155,  2158,  2159, 

2161.  2162,  2204, 

Import  Duties  in  Relation  to     ..  1608, 
1664.  1755,  1779,  2008.  2164. 
Legislation    . .    . . 


1971 
1305 

1435. 
1800 
1884 
1994 
1305 
L'n!  10 
19(14 
1589 
1593 
1440. 
19S2. 
2193 

1389, 

I47(), 
1559, 


1643, 
1793, 
2131, 

2279 


1401, 
2223 
1774 
2128 
1491 

1690, 
2215 
2166 

1661, 
2168 

1387, 
1 575 

1689, 

2160, 
2244 

1647, 
2196 
1492 
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i        TR — continued. 

Loss  of  ..    ..    USD.  2147,  "2165,  2194,  2209 

Prices  at  Lome  and  abroad  .  .   1354,  1378,  1383. 

1403,  1404,  1410,  1479,  1560,  1586,  1594, 

1602,  1605,  1630,  1633,  1636,  1649,  1675, 

1679,  1696,  1828,  1832,  1899,  1988,  2095, 

2192,  2206 

Proportion  of  . .   1482,  1658,  1678,  1776,  2132. 

2139.  2141,  2144,  2148,  2181,  2184,  2185, 

2186,  2207,  2218,  2221 

Scarcity  of    1560,  1591,  1607,  1641,  1668,  2159 
Transference  to  Other  Trades     . .  1416,  1447, 

1639,  2167 
Saving  Appliances   ..   1484,  1489,  1755,  2189 

Unions 1473 

2104 

LADIES'  CLOAKINGS — Imports  from  Germany  of   . .  1935, 

1937,  1946 

LADIES'  COSTUME  CLOTHS          ..       1350,  1937,  1944,  1946, 

1950,  2029,  2210 

I. U.IKS'  DRESS  GOODS— Imports  of     ..      1348,  1895,  1927, 

1949,  1950,  1969,  2212 

LADIES'  GOODS     ..         1353,  1364,  1394,  1426,  1831,  1902, 

1926,  1931,  1936,  1947,  2082 
LADIES'      JACKETS — Cloths      for,      Imported      from 

Germany  below  our  Cost        1394,  1926,  1937 
LADIKS'  .MANTLE  CLOTHS— Foreign  Competition  in..     1364, 

1394,  2049,  2050,  2204 

LAMBS'  WOOL  YARN 1896 

I.  \\CASHIBE  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..     1450 

LANGHOLME  1304,  2012 

LAPPING 2095 

LISTINGS 1370,  1429,  1897,  1976,  2220 

LEEDS         ..          1303,  1307,  1311,  1341,  1361,  1389,  1397, 

1578,  1638,  1655,  1661,  1662,  1666,  1670, 

1743,  1776,  1793,  1822,  1928,  2062,  2146 

Competition  from  France       . .      1377,  1379,  1429, 

1489,  1790,  1795 

Competition  from  Germany  in          . .     1394,  1647, 
1658,  1790,  1792,  1795 

Decline  in  exports       . .       1309,  1344,  1476,  1500, 

1652,  1978 
Goods  Sent  Abroad  for  Dyeing     1385,  1489,  1908 

Imports  into 1338,  1342 

Railway  Rates  1670,  217:' 

Shipping  Trade  2034,  2070 

Want  of  Employment  1361.  1632,  1668,  2243 

LEICESTER  1888,  1903,  1969 

Yarn  Imports  into       . .       1330,  1331,  1332,  1380. 
1403,  1585,  1590,  1899 

INT 1408,  2027 

LICENSES 1410,1985,2218 

LIGHT  GOODS        . .          . .         1348,  1790,  1826,  2132,  2170 
LINEN— Woollens  Substituted  for        ..          ..      1450,  1603 

LINEN  DRILL        2276 

LINKN  GOODS        1450,  1731,  2104,  2211 

LININGS      ..          ..          1352,  1454,  1675,  1680,  2016,  2228 
Imports  of         . .          . .        1354,  1433,  1451,  1912 

LIVERPOOL  1570,  1910 

Li, \MA  YARNS 2165 

LOCAL  HATES        ..         1564,  1577,  1578,  1587,  1594,  1614, 
1039,  1641,  1647,  1701,  1707,  1776,  1814, 
1907,  2099,  2181 
Sec   nisi)   'I'n.ri •*. 

Relation  to  Cost  of  Production        ..      1493,   Kil:!. 

1633,   1750 

LONDON        i:!68,  1444,   1447,  Kilo,  2062,  2003.  2088,  2169. 

2204 
Freight  Rate  to  and  from     ..       2168,2171.2172 

\Vool  Bale 1321 

LOOMS          1493,  1568,  1632,  1640,  1641,  1684,   1689,  1702. 

1705,  1742,  1744,  1813,  1823,    1989,  1994,    222S 

Divrcase  in       1300,  1310,   1336,  1344,   1447,  1471, 

1476,   1477,   1486.   1567.   1000,   1682,   1099. 

1705,    1990.   21107,   2003,   20114,  213S,  2242 

Lou   (  LOTUS          . .          . .          . .          .  .          •  •          •  •      1437 

Low  (  is    .  .          . .          . .          . .          . .      1455 

Low  COTTON    HI.ANKKTS.  .          ..  ..          ••     2081 

Low  FANCY  TROUSERINGS         1345 


Low  Goous          . .        1383,  1439,  1500,  1501, 

2143,  2181,  2247,  2260,  2263-9 

Low   HEAVY  TROUSERINGS        1935 

Low  MELTONS 2076,  2116 

Low  PRESIDENTS  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     2076 

Low  PRINTED  FLANNELETTES  . .         . .  . .     2081 

Low  TWEEDS        ..         ..       1321,  1379,  1464,  1741,  1742, 

1920,  1938 

Low  WOOL  1326,1397,1994 

Prices  of  1315,1567,1593 

Low  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  ..     1439,  1654, 

1920,  2003,  2004,  2005 

Low  WOOLLEN  YARNS 1325,  1326,  1403 

Low  WOOLLENS     . .         1420,  1632,  1654,  1657,  1665,  1667 

2006,  2016,  2104 

Competition  in  ..       1436,  1437,  1445,  1914, 

1924,  1952,  2001,  2045 

LUSTRE  WOOL 1489,  1885,  1916 

LUXURIES 2237 

MACHINE  CLOTHS         ..  ..          ..      1371,1891 

MACHINE  FELTS 1368,  1956 

MACHINE  KNITTED  GOODS        ..         ..         ..      1581,  15ln> 

MACHINE  KNITTING  YARNS       . .          . .          . .          . .     1589 

MACHINERY  ..         1308,  1319,  1381,   1390,  1461,  1484, 

1489,  1571,  1583,  1586,  1604,  1607,  1608, 

1614,  1622,  1633,  1643,  1645,  1646,  1647, 

1666,  1675,  1697,  1703,  1704,  1707,  1730, 

1740,  1742,  1754,  1774,  1776,  1791,  1792, 

1806,  1830,  1988,  2062,  2092,  2137,  2141, 

2164,  2175,  2192,  2228 

See   also   Carding  Machine,    Fine   Combing — , 

Knitting — .  Looms,  Textile — . 

Stoppage  of       1393  1419,  1477,  1479,  1670,   11)74, 
1980,  2002,  2147,  2242, 

Used  Abroad     . .        1326,  1329,  1375,  1378,  1388, 

1390,  1438,  1489,  1577,  1582,  1593,  1603, 

1612,  1624,  1656,  1702,  1756,  1813,  1821, 

1826,  1836,  1993,  1997,  2029,  2133.  2135. 

2143,  2157,  2159,  2163.  2204.  2242. 

McKiNLEY  TARIFF  ..    1309,  1311,  1313,   1327,  1344-5, 

1348,1351,1356-7,1365,  1418,  1420,  1422, 
1426,  1427,  1466,  1476,  1502,  1565,  1579, 
1598,  1617,  1618,  1629,  1661,  17(>5,  1712. 
1719,  1724.  1733,  1759,  1760,  1797,  1SO2. 
1888,  1922,  1969,  1973,  1978,  1987,  1989, 
1990,  1998,  2001,  2003,  2009,  2012.  2017. 
2018,  2026,  2029,  2(130.  2031,  2033,  2035, 
2037.  2039,  2040,  2041.  2048,  2050,  2052. 
2054,  2059,  2060,  2065,  2067,  2070,  2d7s. 
2080,  2088,  2092,  2093,  2098,  2118,  212.',. 

2165,  2182 

MADAGASCAR         1433,  2045,  2104 

MADE-UP  GARMENTS       . .          . .        1394,  1580,  1660,  1005 

MALTA — See  also  Colnnirx          .  .          .  .          .  .      1382.  2077 

MANCHESTER         ..         1339,   1308,  1395,  1430,  1441.  1910, 

1962.  2H02 

MANTLE  CLOTH  ..  1377,  1395.  1398,  1400,  1454-5.  1500, 

1668,  1917,  1933,  1936,  1943-4,  1947-8,  1950, 

2005-6,  2014.  2064.  2121.  2123.  2253. 

MANTLES— Dumping  of  ..    ..  1364,  1401,  1404.  I  t:.i. 

1065.    1H21 

(•'i.icign  Competition  in        1384.   1775,  1915,  1920, 

1940.  2103 

Import   Dutv  Suggested  on    ..       1605.   1072,  17:il 
MANUFACTI  KKD  GOODS  ..        1354.  1447.   1603.   is  13.  2ni:>. 

2102,  21.V..  2200.  22:il 

Kxports  of          ..        1559,  1567.   1607.   197S,  2".V,. 

2104.  2154.  2103-4.  2197.  2242 

Import  Dutv  Sumji'stcd  on    ..      1072,   1849.  2201, 

22o.i.   22i:i 
MVUKKTS      SIM-    :iUn     Ciilnniill  -   .     /'"/</;//(-.     ll"llie — , 

.Vi  ><t nil     .    1'riiti'i-tiil  Hume — . 
MATTRESS  KS  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ••     223, 

MATS  1332,  1905 

MIOCHVNICU.   !•'!•: I.TS          ..          ..          ..  ••      --»•< 

MI.DK  AI.  K io I.TS 

.MEDIUM  GOODS    ..                    ..       1303,  1311,  14:.::.  2ooi; 
MEDIUM  WOOLI.KN    Ki  i.s  1951 


Paragraph 

MEDIUM  WORSTED  YARN          1303 

.MELTONS     .  .          1342,  1381,  1402,  1917,  2033,  2078,  2090 

MKX'S  CI.OTIIIM. 1631 

MEN'S  DRBSS  GOODS      1339,  1341,  1377,  1382,  1395,  1412, 

1426,  1466,  2235,  2248 

MERCERISED  BOODS — Woollen  Fabrics  Superseded  by     1354 

1680,  1715,  2151 
MERCHANDISE  MARKS      ..        1850,  1891,  2045,  2231,  2285 

MERINO  GOODS 1799,1921,1928 

MERINO  WOOL      ..          ..  1317-8,1592-3,1811,1835, 

1878-9,  1907 

MERINO  YARNS 1305,  1396,  1987 

MEXICO       ..  1429,  1654,  1976 

MIDDLEMEN  1703,  2006,  2080 

MILLED  WOOLLENS          1399,  1656 

MILLPUTFS  . .          . .          . .          . .          . •          • •     1965 

MILLS  1307,  1311,  1312,  1314,  1390,   1457,  1464, 

1470,  1472,  1474,  1481,  1729,  1791,  2140,  2144 
See  also   Closure  of    Works,   Cloth — ,    Factory, 
Knitting — ,  Weiving — ,  Woollen — ,  Woollen 
and  Worsted — ,  Worsted — ,  Worsted  Yarn — . 


Abroad 
Closed 

MINERAL  WOOL 
MIXED  CLOTH 
MIXED  YARN 
MOHAIR 
MOHAIR  GOODS 

Exports  of 


1404,  1410,  1486,  1501,  1826,  2086. 
2089,  2127,  2264 
1311,  1425-6,  1464,  1716,  1806, 
1813,  2035,  2037,  2141 
..       1958,  2097,  2215 

2235 

1334,  1900 

1322,  1444,  1676,  1885 
1322,  1353,  1409,  1457,  1675-9,  1796-7 


1353,  1676,  1714,  1735,   1987, 
2077,  2249-50,  2267 
Foreign  Competition  in        1354,  1384,  1436,  1489, 
1674,  1680,  1697,  1736,  1916,  1921 
Foreign  Duties  on  .     . .       1393,  1443,  1476,  1500, 
1678,  1695,  1699,  1989,  2002,  2109,  2114-5 
MOHAIR  YARN      . .        1332,  1416,  1486,  1677,  1798,  1799, 

1899,  2002,  2249 

Exports  of         . .        1333,  1393,  1449,  1675,  1699, 

1801,  1991,  2250 
MONTENEGRO— See  also  Continent        ..         ..      1504,  1792 

MOQUETTES  1959 

MOST-FAVOURED-NATION  CLAUSE          . .      1504,  1713,  1750, 

1791-2,  2023,  2033,  2275-7 

MOTIVE  POWER 1587,  1594,  1633 

MULE  SPINNING 1330,  1383,  1590,  1900 

See  also  Spinning. 

MCLE-SPUN  YARN  ..     1377-8,  1403,  1489,  1586,  1980 

Imports  of  1334,  1380,  1403,  1585,  1756,  1973,  2203 

MUNGO 1885 

MUSLIN 2228 

MUTTON— Effect  of  Demand  on  Wool  Supplies     1592,  1609 


NATURAL    INDIGO— Displaced  by  Synthetic       2238,  2282 

See  also  Dytstuffs. 
NEUTRAL  MARKETS — Foreign  Competition  in 

1400,  1418,  1457,  1462,  1983, 
NEWFOUNDLAND— Tariff  of      1330,  1363,  1435, 


also  Colonies. 
NEW  CKKMAN  TARIFF     ., 
NE\V  7.v.  VLAND 

See  also  Colonies. 
Kx  ports  to 
Foreign  Competition  in 


1386,  1387, 
2002,  2065 
1441,  1582, 
1660 


1647,  2086,  2153, 


..     1313 
2249,  2273 


Manufactures  and  Mills 
Tariff  of.. 


1358,  1437, 
..      1331, 

1435,  1442. 

2011, 

1330,  1363, 


Wools  obtained  from  ..  1304,  1316, 
1836,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882, 

NICARAGUA  1429, 

NOILS  . .  . .  

Kxports  of    1323,  1379,  1389,  1598, 


1442, 
1589, 
2032, 
1689, 
2086, 
1443, 
1660, 
1347, 
1884. 
BOH, 
I  Kill. 
16(10. 

1602, 


2986 
1689, 
2047 
1832, 
2089 
1582, 
2112 
1609, 
2229 
2012 
1821 
1601, 
2053 
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NORWAY 1344,   1988,  2196 

See  also  Scandinavia,  Continent. 

Exports  to         ..          ..        1396,  1411,  15S3.  2062 

Tariff  of..          1972,  1975,  1986,  1995,  2069,  2071 

NOTTINGHAM       1330-1,  1380,  1403,  1590,  1888,   1899,   1060 

NOVELTIES..          1364,  1450,  1909,  1941,  2006,  2049,  2052. 

2088,  2165,  2278 
See  also  Specialities. 

Exports  of        1356.  1427,  1500,  1602,  1842,  2004, 
2022,  2041,  2063,  2165,  2279 

NUNEATON  1581 

NUNS'  VEILINGS   .  2085 


OLDHAM    

ORGANISATION  OF  INDUSTRY 

See  also  Business  Organisation,  Commercial— , 

Departmental  Si/stem. 

OUTPUT       ..         1309,  1339,  1343,  1387,  1457,   1458, 

1482,  1483,  1493,  1583,  1584,   1587, 

1629,  1639,  1640,  1689,  1730,  1756, 

1764,  1776,  1806,  1837,  2132,  2134, 

2140,  2150, 

Effect  of  Continuous  Running  on  1483,  1763, 

Effect  on  Cost  of  Production        1488,  1724, 

1798,  2132,  2136,  2139, 

OVERCOATINGS  1425,  1450,  1657,  1668,  1788,  2074, 
Dumping  of  ..  1346,  1395,  1401,  1404, 
Imports  at  Low  Prices  1359,  1404,  1891, 


1577 
1306 


1474, 
1605, 
1761, 
2136, 
2225 
1815 
1725, 
2226 
2116 
1910 
1933 


PACKING 1355 

PACKING  CASES 1415,  1768 

PAISLEY 1305 

PAPERMAKERS'  FELTS  . .  . .  1369,  1955,  2098,  2205 
PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS  2176,  2237,  2277,  2282 
PATTERNS  ..  1350,  1392,  1578,  1640,  1671,1823,  1932, 

2019,  2030,  2034,  2039,  2279 
See  also  Designs. 

Piracy  of  . .          . .        1424,  1824,  1841,  2280 

PEEBLES 1472,  1473,  1820,  2012 

PERU          1885 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS        1 428,  2045 

PIANO  HAMMER  FELTS 2098,  2124,  2205 

PIECE  DYEING      ..         ..•        1937 

PIECE  GOODS         1602,  1677,  1990,  2148 

Exports  of        1361,  1405,  1407,  1488,  1654,  1660, 

1674,  1692.  1981,  1997,  2155,  2255,  2263 

Import  Duty  Suggested  on   . .       2181,  2185,  2210 

Imports  of  "      1333,   1395,  1478,  1637,  1665,   1708 

PIECE  WORK— System  of  ..      1575,  1584,  1641,  1649, 

1806,  1833,  2134 

PLAIDS        • 2226 

PLAIN  GOODS        1605,  1641,  1684,  2075 

Exports  of        1339,  1358.  1397,  1445,  1448,  1500, 

1658,   1819,  1909,  2004,  2016,  2165,  2273 

Imports  of        1399,   1401,  1636,  1640.  1658,   1909. 

1915.   1949,  2204 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Foreign  Tariffs  on     1665, 

2116,  2182 
PLUSHES     ..         ..         1333,  1352,  1390,  1801,  1964,  2114 

POPULATION — Decrease  in          . .          . .          . .  •        . .     L468 

PORTUGAL— See  also  Continent  ..       1406,  1504,  1702 

Exports  to         . .         1353.  1967,  1999,  2035.  2077 
Tariff  of  ..         1738,  1746,  1791,  2117.  2235 

Wool  Supply  from       . .          . .       1319,  1878,  1881 

PONCHOS    ..  2(i94 

PREFERENCE          1331.  1360,  1443,   1496,  1587.  1681,  1826, 

See  also  Colonial—.  2079,  2203 

Effect  of  1307,  1458,  1587,   1687,  1688,  1691, 

1693.   1605,  1698,  1710,   1731,  1772.   1703, 

1812,   1832,   1850,  2246,  2241) 

Effect  of  Canadian      . .  1358.  1397,   1437-41, 

1567,  1574,  1580,  1582,  1666,  1680,  1720, 
1734,   1753,  1765,   1786,  1790,   1793,  1810. 
1S40,   1844,   1975,  2041,  2053,  2064,  2245-50 


Effect  of  South  African 

PREFERENCE  TO  COLONIES  SUGGESTED 
PREFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  RATES 
See  also  Freight  Bates. 


1445,  1580,  1689, 
1839.  2217.  224S 
1587,  22:;n,  2270 
1386,  1496,  1906 
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PRESIDENTS     2090 

PRICES   ..   1320,  1322,  1337,  1386-7,  1399-1400,  1408. 

1478,  1496,  1579,  1590,  1604,  1636,  1656, 

1659,  1670,  1676,  1704,  1762,  1807,  1830-1, 

1958,  1071,  2038,  2075,  2105,  2134,  2221-2, 

2271,  2279,  2284 

See  also  Cutting — . 

Advantages  of  Foreigners  in  Regard  to     . .    1497, 

1702 

Comparison  of  . .    1325-6,  1350,   1369,  1384,  1395, 

1719,  1889,  1932,  1943,  1955-6 

Effect  of  Combinations  on     . .          . .      2177,  2178 

Effect  of  Competition  on       . .      1496,  1634,  1636, 

1688,  1710,  1980 

Effect  of  Continuous  Running  on    . .     1458,  1639, 
1648,  1650,  1679,  1750,  2152 

Effect  of  Foreign  Import  Duties  on       1393,  1418. 

1421,  1465,   1500,  1503,  1565,  1595,  1603,  1622, 

1630,  1635,  1650,  1685,  1690,  1694,  1710,  1720, 

1724,    1726,    1729-30.    1732,    1753.    1757,    1764. 

1779,   1849,  1976,  2182,  2247 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  Suggested  on  175S,  2181, 
2183,  2187,  2189-90,  2192,  2194,  2197-8, 
2200,  2202,  2205,  2207-8,  2210,  2212-15, 
2217,  2219-20,  2224-9,  2230-1,  2236,  2244, 

2247 

Effect  of  Labour  on   1482,  1693,  1794,  1941.  2192 

Reduction  of   -..          ..        1503,  1753,  2101,  2149 

Prices  of  Cloths      1338-9,  1342,  1402,  1453.  1637, 

1669,   1799,  1803,  2010,  2186,  2204,  2229 

Coatings  1478,  1997,  2057 

Dress  Goods      ..        1311.  1317,  1342,  1348,   1635, 

1640,  1676 

Dumped  Goods   1370,  1387,  1394,  1453-4,  1658, 
1665,  2194,  2225,  2295 

Serges 1351,  1572.  2185 

Wools   ..    1315,  1317,  1321,  1339,  1560,  1567, 

1593,  1609,  1773,  1805,  1811,  1821,  1835, 

1836  2131  2186  2234 

Woollens     1620,  1655,  1665,' 1666,' 2015,' 2016, 

2090,  2095 

Worsteds  1620,  2015 

Yarns      ..     1330-1.  1334,  1339,  1393,  1590,  1594, 
1596.  1831,   1891,  1900,  2132 

PROCESSES  OP  MANUFACTURE  . .    1307,  1323.  1330,  1358-9, 

1380,  1480.   1485,  1489,  1689,   1715,   1740, 

1756.   1763-4,  1771,  2198 

See  also  Foreign  Manufacturing  Processes. 

PROFITS      ..    1324,  1397,  1456-63,  1602,  1616,   1637,  1639, 

1685,  1690,  1703,"  1764,  1830.  2273 

Decrease  of          1309,   1323,  1456-7,  1461-3,  1465. 

1467,  1480,  1723,   1843.  2228 

Effect  of  Changed  Conditions  of  Industry       1369, 

1456,   1465 

Foreign  Competition  1334,  1381-2, 

1458,  1461,  1463,  1702,  1730,  2092 

Foreign  Import  Duties  on  1459,   1464-6, 

1582,  2002 

Home  Competition  on    1448.  1462,  146C 
Import  Duty  Suggested  on         . .    1620, 

2206,  2228 

Intermittent  Running  on         1704,   1813, 

1818,  2142,  2192,  2235 

Price  of  Raw  Material  on        1317,   1459, 

1773,  1805,  1811,  2242 

Turnover  on          1465,   1560,   1734,   1753, 

1762,  1764,  2137 

Effect  on  Wages          . .          . .       2096,  2182,  2206 

Variation  of 1465,   1692 

Profits  in  Alpaca  and  Mohair  Trade   1354.  1461,  1675 

DH-SS  Goods          1336,  1466,  1591,   1620, 

1684,   1705.  1810,   1895 

Spinning  Trade     1447,   1461,   1600,   1705. 

1773 

Tweed  Trade     1465,  1830,  1841,  1843 

Woollen  Trade   1566,  1567,  1574,  1604, 

1622,  1631,  1640,  1781 

Worsted  Trade   1465,  1574,  1604.  1622, 

1781,  1843 


Paragraph 
PROFITS — continued. 

Yarn  Trade     1324,   1331,  1460-2,  1.1'i't.  Ifilll, 
1594,  1602,  1605,  2131,  2IH7.  2lss 

PROHIBITIVE  DUTIES 1 409,  2061 

PROTECTED  HOME  MARKET     1478,  2089,  210,1,  2235,  22:i!i. 

2240,  224. 'i 

Advantage  of  ..   1488,  1630,  1648,  1724.  1726, 

1757,  1776,  1778 

Effect  on  Trade    1429,  1501,  1649-50,  1730-1, 
1763,  2002,  2006,  2205,  2247,  2281 

PULLERS 1879 

PURE  WOOLLENS 1431,  1919 


RAGS  1775,  2237 

.     RAILWAY  RATES  . .        1496,  1604,  1670,  1677,  1715,  1751, 

1812,  1836,  2170,  2172 
See  also  Freight  Rates. 

Effect  on  Foreign  Competition      1496,  1497,  1561, 
1612,  1739,  1775,  2169,  2172 

RAW  ALPACA        1990 

RAW  COTTON        1334 

RAW  MATERIAL    . .        1322,  1374,  1480,  1560,  1576,  1594, 
1605,  1633,  1731,  1776,  1806,  1826,  1977,  2223 

Conditions  as  to  1315-24 

Effect  of  Prices  of     1339,  1354,  1456.  1586,   1.1*7. 
1678,   1732,  1773,  2054,  2234 

Exports  of        1319,  1459,  1687,  1706,  1965,  1967, 

2054,  2103,  2154 

Exports  getting  nearer  to  1319,  1320,   1324,   1447. 
1449,  1460,  1559,  1692,  1699,  1994,  2200 
Free  Import  of  1447,  1568,  1609,  1680,  1966, 

2128,  2201 

Supply  of    1319,  1322,  1567,  1609,  1663,  1676, 
1694,  1727.  2229,  2231 
Germany  1383,  1385,  1386,  1387,  1600,  1658,  1697 

U.S.A 1676,  1771,  2163 

RAW  MOHAIR    1990 

RAW  WOOL     1564,  1751,  2184,  2185 

Export  Duty  suggested  on  . .    . .    . .  2229 

Exports  of  1559,  1571,  1601,  2103,  2109,  2131,  2242 
U.S.A.  imposes  Duty  on    . .    .  .    . .   1413 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING  . .   1432,  1442,  1444,  1580,  1670, 

2086,  226!) 

Competition  from  Austria      .  .      1398,  1400,  1408, 

1783,  2006 
Competition  from  Belgium     . .          . .          . .     1373 

France     1377,  2006 

Germany  1365,  1384,  1397,  1657,  1783,  1969, 

2006,  2064 

Italy        1406,  2006 

Newfoundland 1660 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on  Trade     . .      1429,  1440,  1441, 
1443,  1621,  1660,  2103 

REBATES 1408,  1657,  1962,  2080,  2175 

RECIPROCITY          ..          ..         1384,  1387,  1695,  1770,  2012 

REGISTRATION 1498,  1824 

RENTS         1563,  1587,  1613,  1717 

RETALIATION         1641,   1661 

Effect  of  1663,  1693,  1698,  1749,  1750,  1758 

Necessary  to  meet  Foreign  Tariffs  . .     1804,   1807, 
1848,  2 !!><».  2203.  2243 

Suggested          1407,  1738,  1826,  1849,  2107,  2117, 
2120,  2184.  219it.  220O,  224(> 

RETURN  FREIGHTS  ..          ..        1576.1731,1775,1806 

REVERSIBLE  CLOAKI.XOS  .  .         13i»4.   1401,   1831,   liijti.  2223 
ROOFING  FELTS    ..          ..         1370,  1371,  mis,  2n<i7.  221.1 

ROXBURGH  1472.  !S2n 

Ruos  1366,  2124.  2223.  22.16 

Foreign  Compi'titum  in  ..          ..       I4n»i.   1954 

From  Austria 1332.  1366,  1905 

Australasia          ..          ..        1437.    U42.  2088 

Belgium 1332,  1366,  1905 

France 2082 

Germany  ..        1332,   1366,   1905,  1951 

Holland 1951 

Italy         1951 

RUG  WOOLS          . .'         1397,  1437,  1975 


Paragraph 
RUMANIA  . .          . .         1370,  1738,  1746,  2091,  2235 

SIT  also  Continent. 

BOTHA         1320,   1572,  1578,  1670,  1713,  1924,   1988,  2107. 

2227 
See  also  Continent. 

Competition  from         1988,  2272 

Kmigration  of  Labour  to       . .          . .      2161,  2168 
Exports  to— Affected  by  Growth  of  Native 

industries  in         1328,  1559,  1979,  1990,  2154 

Exports  to— Decreased        1320,  1333,  1334,  1335, 

1343,  1355,  1579,  1715,  1987,  1991,  2009, 

2058,  2063,  2095,  2138 

Exports  due  to  Tariff— Decreased   1571,  2024,  2035, 
2036,  2041,  2042,  2047,  2078 

Import  Duties— Effect  of    1327,  1328,  1501,  1757, 

1876,  1962,  2010,  2014,  2083,  2100,  2101, 

2104,  2105,  2117,  2209 

Hours  of  Labour  in 2163,  2204 

Prefers     British  Machinery    ..       1577,  2163,  2204 
Wages  in  . .          . .    "     . .          . .      2163,  2204 

\V..nl  Supply  from     1319,  1564,  1571,  1576,  1879, 

1883 

Woollen  Trade  ..   1359,  1926,  1999,  2005,  2112, 
2114,  2115,  2118,  2205 

Yarn  Trade   1799,  1974,  1978,  1981,  1989,  2110, 

2111,  2113,  2209 

Transfer  of  English  Mills  to    1409,  1486,  1595, 
1661,  1972,  2007,  2111,  2133 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR — Effect  on  Employment  1468,  1469, 

1470 
Effect  on  Trade    1306,  1307,  1433,  1715,  1772 


SADDLERS'  SERGES 1435,2089 

SAMPLES 1424,  2039,  2050,  2256,  2278 

SCANDINAVIA    1328,  1410,  1983,  1984,  1985,  1996,  2285 

See  also  Continent,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 
SCARLET  CLOTHS  . .    . .    . .    . .    . .    . .  1304 

SCOTCH  GOODS 1304,  1305,  1377,  1843 

SCOTCH  TWEEDS  ..   1307,  1311,  1345,  1346,  1355,  1356, 

1358,  1359,  1427,  1436,  1455,  1465,  1638, 

1741,  1744,  1843,  1901,  1920,  1931,  2007, 

2014,  2061,  2066,  2115,  2116,  2119,  2120, 

2135,  2152,  2153,  2219,  2248,  2259 

SCOTLAND  . .    . .    1466,  1472.  1585,  1818,  1822,  1882 

Employment  in     . .   1404,  1472,  1490,  1825 

Exports  from  ..   1339,  1345,  1347,  1379,  1392, 

1427,  1442,  1445,  1500 

Foreign  Competition  in   1325,  1335,  1348,  1416. 

1837,  1847,  1880.  1891,  1894,  1901,  1911, 

1952,  2152,  2241 

Manufactures  in    1314,  1355,  1356,  1416,  1820, 

1884,  2264 

SCOURED  CHEVIOTS          1884 

SCOURED  KNITTING  YARNS        ..         ..         ..         ..2111 

SCOURED  WOOL 1821,  1884,  2186 

SCOURING 1319,  1334,  1488,  1576 

SCOURING  CLOTHS  1423,  2222 

SEALSKINS 1672,2114 

SECURITY  OF  TRADE — Effect  of  Import  Duty  on  2052,  2183, 
2187,  2189,  2190.  2191,  2194,  2197,  2200,  2202, 
2205.  2206,  2211,  2213,  2214.  2215,  2216,  2217. 
2218,  2219,  2220,  2226.  2230,  2232,  2245 

SELKIRK 1304,  1472,  1820,  2012 

SEMI-.M\XI  FACTORED  GOODS      ..       1386,  1480,  1487,  1559, 

1599,  2158,  2201 

Exports  of        1310.   1375,  1417,  1598,   1599,  1706. 

1734.  1996,  2103,  2151 

Replacing  Finished  Goods    1314,  1445,   1447,  1456, 

1460,  1480,  1687,  1692,  1699,  1967,  2127, 

2128,  2148,  2150,  2151 

f.S.A.   Duty  on  ..        1414,  1419,  1976,   1!»!)4 

SERGE         . .         : 1438,  2185,  2186,  2282 

Exports  of        1348,  1407,  1410.  1411,  1430,   1437. 

1475,  2071.  2078,  2117,  2255,  2259,  2260 

Foreign  Competition  in        1351,  1401,  1454,  1572, 

1907,   1922.   1935.   1937,   1943,  1946,   19  is. 

2010,  2204,  2212 

Foreign  Import  Duties  on     . .         ..      1478,  2116 


SERGES  DE  BEKRIE         . .        1370, 
SEWING  THREAD  COMBINATION 
SHAWLS— Exports  of 

Foreign  Competition  in 

1893, 

I'.s.A. — Import  Duties  on 

SHEEP         1318, 

SHEEP  SKINS 

SHETLAND  WOOL  

SHIPLEY 

SHIPPING  RATES  . .         . .        1496, 
See  also  Freight  Rates. 

SHIRTING 

SHODDY   1347,  1404,  1438,  1741, 


.  .  2029. 
1349,  1370, 
1952,  1954, 


Paragraph 

1429,  1897,  1976,  2220 
. .  2178 
2247.  22  IS 
1397,  1445. 
2092,  2235 

2092 

1584.  1592,  1(509,  1811 

2103 

1975,  2189 
1338,  1576 
1677,  1739 


1335,  1904, 

. .       1319. 

1604,  1630, 


1775,  1789, 


SHOE  LACES 
SHORT  OUTPUT 

SHORT  RUNNING 1470,  1472, 

See  also  Intermittent  Running. 

SHORT  TIME          . .         1309,  1470,  1583,  1714, 

See  also  Half-time,  Intermittent  Running. 

Causes  of  '        1323,  1463,  1479,  1679, 

1742,  1810,   1833, 

Effects  of          1482,  1571,  1575,  1697. 
1776,  2130,  2132,  2135,  2140, 

SHORTAGE  or  WOOL       

SILK — Foreign  Import  Duties  on      1500,  1501, 
2005,  2036,  2102,  2114, 
SILK  CREPOLINES 
SILK  GOODS  1945,  2102,  2106,  2118,  2213, 

SILK  TAPESTRY 

SINGLE  YARNS 

SKILLED  LABOUR  . .         1480,   1564,  1566,  1600, 

1821,  2128,  2143. 

Emigration  of   . .        1416,  1636,  1993, 
2129,  2135,  2143,  2149,  2157,  2158, 

Wages  of  1385, 

SKIN  WOOL  

SKIRTS        

SLAG  WOOL  1958. 

SLIPPER  CLOTHS 
SLOP  CLOTHING 

SMOOTH  FACED  CLOTH    

SOFT  DRESS  GOODS         

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLIES 

SOUTH  AFRICA 1358,  1579, 

See  also  Colonies. 

Colonial  Competition  in 
Effect  of  Preference  in        1580,  1689, 
224S.  22(51.  2262. 
Emigration  of  Labour  to  ... 
Exports  to        1362,   1363,  1444.   1656, 
1691,  1744,  1769,  1790,  1805, 
1840, 

Foreign  Competition  in        1397,   1400. 

1686,  1689,  2014,  2047,  2067. 

2097. 

Mohair— Supply  of   ..   1322,1444, 


2182,  2261 

1883,  1891, 

1919,  215(5 

. .  1963 

..  2147 

1474,  1479 

2141,  2144 

1700,  1729, 
1961.  2014 
1714.  1755, 

2142,  2163 
. .  1487 

1713.  1763, 
2118,  2245 

. .  2081 
2216.  2245 

. .  1960 
1991,  2183 
1601,  1647, 

2160,  2224 
1994,  1997. 

2161,  2164 
1827,  1833 

..  1377 

. .  1969 

2097,  2215 

1915.  2122 

1450,  l(i(i:t 

..  1795 

1338,  1928 

1878  et  etq. 

1669,  22(56 


Transport   Rates  of  Wool 
\\cn>l—  Supply  of        1317, 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Competition  from 
Exports  to        1311,  1357. 
1631,   1654,  1712, 
2009, 
Foreign  Competition  in 

Import    Dntir.s  in       1477, 


from 
13  is. 
1811, 

1315, 
1363, 
1713. 
2012. 
1371. 
2027, 
1503, 


Wool -Supply  of   1317.  1318, 
1609,  1721,  1727,  1811, 

Sen  Til    OF    ScciTLAND 

Exports  to  U.S.A.   . .   1308, 

SPAIN— See  also  Continent    1344,  1406, 

Exports  to   1343,  1353,  1406, 

1834,  1967,  1976,  1999.  2001, 

2043,  2069,  2071,  2077, 


1444. 

1879, 

131(5. 
1429, 
1727, 

2025. 
1382, 

2051. 
1587, 

2010. 
1384, 

1879, 

1304. 

1313, 

1498. 
1721. 
2035. 

2095, 


1839, 
2266, 

1660, 
1819. 
2255, 
1610, 
2081, 
2105, 
1675, 
1886, 

1806, 
1447. 

1881, 

1668. 

1584. 
1434, 
1769, 

2063, 
1936, 

2072. 
1719. 

L'Ol '2. 
1592, 

1880. 

1910, 

1357, 

1748. 
172.'!. 
203(5. 

2104, 


2262 
2247, 
2-27:: 
2167 
1670, 
1839, 
2268 
1657, 
2089, 
2245 
1676. 
2103 
1812 
1502. 
1882 
2088 
1880 
1629. 
1790, 
2146 
1970, 
210B 
1769. 
2094 

1600. 

I  S82 

•2202 

20 12 

21  Hi! 

1724, 

2042, 

2157 


PaMgraph 

SPUN—  continued. 

Import  Duties  ..        1723,   1724,   1757.    1799,   1804, 

1850,  1967.  1970,  1981,  1999,  2001.  2008, 

2018,  2028,  2035,  2030,  2042,  2043,  2009, 

2071,  2078,  2103.  2104,  2114,  2117 

Most-favoured-nation  clause  ..         ..      1504,  1792 

Wool  Supply     ..          ..        1319,1374,1811.1881 

SPANISH  STRTPKS 1397,  1445,  1058 

SPECIALITIES    ..    1313,   1457,   1467,  1498,  1709,   1710,  2239 
Sec  also   A"'"1' ' 

Exports  of        1314,   1346,  1358,  1303.   1448.   1591. 
2051,  2063.  2072,  2079,  2085,  2104,  2107.  2277 
SPINNING     1318,  1323,  1329,  1331,  1333,  1457,  1161,1378, 
1504.  1573,   1602,   1694,  1798,  1814,  2132,  2203 
Sec  also  Frame — ,  Mule — ,  Woollen — ,   H'<» 
Ynrn — . 

Cost  of 1419.  1696,  2 144 

Decline  of  Home  Trade       1320.   1323.   1324,   1325. 
1487,  2129,  2130,  2137 

Employment  in          1460.  1468,  1480,  1601,  1602. 

1675,  1706,  1833,  2014,  2133,  2134,  225(1 

Tn  Foreign  Counties  ..        1326.    1330,   1332.   1566, 

1568,  1011,  1695,  1707.  1995,  2131 

France         ..          ..         1325,  1333,  1380,  1590 

Germany 1705,  1718,  1994 

Sweden         1411,  1974,  1994 

Profits 1324,  1462,  1705 

Replacing  Weaving     1310,  1447,  1600,  1798,  1988 

SPUN  YARN  2186,  2202 

STANDARD  LENGTHS         . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     1649 

STANDING  CHARGES         1594.  1615.  1621,  1633,  1639,  1640. 
1648.  1750,   1762,  1776,  2130,  2132.  2134,  2136 
See  nlso  Administration  Charges. 

STAPLE  GOODS . .          . .      1313,  2002 

STATE- AID  ABROU>          ..          ..  1(104,   1612,  2099 

STATISTICS  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  1 509-49 

STAY  BINDINGS 2IO<> 

STOCKINGS     ..         ..     15S1.  15*5,  i;,s9,   I59O.  isss.  1893 
STOCKPORT..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..     1916 

STOUT  PIANO  CLOTH        2206,  221 1 

STRIKES 1636,  1041.  1742 

STHOUD  VALLEY 1304 

SUBSIDIES  ABROAD—SCO  also  lion,'  ..         ..     217"' 

SUITINGS     ..          ..          1668,  1933,  2110,  2259,  2263,  2269 

SUPERFINE  CLOTH    1304,  1341,   1573,  1575.  1580,  1740.2204 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTION — Exports  from  Abroad  of   1321,  1362, 

1413.    1454.    1915.    1925.    1927.    1958,    1902. 

2198,  2229 

Exports  from  Germany  of      ..     1347,   1387,   1408. 

1454,  1775,   1910,  1938,   1952,  2090 

SURTAX  IN  AUSTRALIA    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..     1443 

In  Canada          ..          ..         1397,   1440.   1590.  2268 

In  NYw  Zealand  1443 

SWEATING 1731 

SWEDEN 1582,   1974,   1988,   1994.  2190 

Sec    jil-ii)    I '(ililiinill,    .SVr/H"'/,,, .'(•/'/. 

Exports  to    1330,  1344,  1397,  1411,  1979,  1984 

Import  Duties  in    ..   1410,  1972,  1975,  1995, 

1998,  2069,  2071,  2109 

SWITZERLAND    ..    1404,  1405,  1445,  1975,  1990,  2111 

See  ;I!M>  < 'niilitii-iil. 

fin  port  Duties  in        1404,   1740.   1773.   1789,   1972. 

2050,   2104,  2235 

SYNTHETIC  INDIOO— See  also  !></«<*#«          ..         ..     223s 


TABLE  COVERS  .. 

TAPESTRIES 

TARTAN  CLOTH 

TAXKS          ..  1578.    1594. 

See  also  Lorn  I   /,'••' 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION   .. 


1638, 


See   :il«o 

Benefit    Of 

Canada 
Continent 
U.S.A. 
is  GOODS 


1959 

1365,  1466,  1901.  2274 

1345,  1340,  1931 

1030.  1048,  1081,  2190.  2222 

1014,  1618,  1071,  1677,  1095. 
1708,  1814,  1822,  IS37.  2155 

1438.  1578,  15SO.  1614.  1615. 
1090,  1728.  1731,  1784,  1799 

1438,  2052 

1504,    1578.    172S.    1737.    1794 

1416,   1564,   1570,  2052 

..     2(154 


Paragraph 

TEXTILES    ..          1308,  1413,  1478,  165O,   IOS2,  1710,  1767, 

1792,  2012,  2141 

Foreign  Competition  in  ..      1723,  1729,  1977, 

2052,   2:158.  2100.   L'239 

Foreign  Duties  on        ..          ..       1504,  1768,  2018 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY 15O5.  2057 

Export  of  ..         2147,  214s.  2I5s.  2101,  2164 

TEXTILE  TRADE    ..          103i»,   1032.   1701.   1709.   1729.  2179 

THIN  VENETIAN  CLOTH 1394,  1815 

THREAD 170* 

THREE-FOLD  YARNS        1393,  1972,   ! 

THROUGH  RATES 1497 

TlLLICOULTRY  13115.     134S,     I.",  I'. I 

TOPS     1318,  1330,  1447,  1460,  1569,  1590,  1592,  1605. 

'.699,  1821,  1879,  1997,  2131,  2148,  2155,  2 1  so 

Exports  of     ..   1300.  1310,  1322,  1324,  1328, 

1375,  1475,  1487,  1509.  1598,  1601,  1002. 

1005,  1087.  1092.  1099.  1993,  2053.  2200 

I'o  Continent  1378,  1379.  1387.  1389,  1409,  1559. 

1500.  160(1.  1001.  1987.  1992,  2008,  2009 

To  Colonies 1598.  2240 

Foreign  Duties  on     ..   1323,  1320,  1413,  1564, 

1568,  1599,  2(»25 

TRADE  CONDITIONS          ..        1314,  1315,  1321,  1331,  1390. 

1402,  1408,  1484 

TRADE  DECLINE   ..        1310,  1311,  1314,  1320,  1321,  1324, 

1339,  1430,  1444,  1445,  2152 

Due  to  Foreign  Competition  . .     1327,  1345,  1370, 

2184 

Due  to  Tariffs  ..         1312,   1353,  1425,  1971.   1973 

TBADE  EXPANSION— Causes  of..        1375,  1475,  1731,   1709 

Possibilities  of  . .          ..        1580.   1581.   1758,  2117 

TRADE  ORGANISATION     1317,  1319,  1330,  1448,  1504,  1714 

See  also  Oir/c, 

TRADES  UNIONS    ..         1484,  1485,  1492,  1493.  1608.   1625. 
1641,   1649,  1669,  1684.   1755.   1750.  2125 
TRANSPORT  ..          1497.  1570,  1033,   1670,  1715.  1800 

See   also    l''i;ii/ltl    Rntrx. 

Kileet   on  Competition  ..       1387.    1490.    1561. 

1935,    1902.    1900.   2099 

TREATIES 1681.   1690,  1719,   1749 

TROUSERINGS          1425.  1450,  1008.  1810.   1812.  1935.  220.", 
TROWBRIDGK — Comparison     of     Manufacture      with 

German       ..        1304,    134*.   1379,   1427.   1458. 

1812.   1S15 
TRU    .  Jso   .\iii<i!i/iitKii!i<iii.-.         ..          ..       1950.  217S 

TURKEY — Exports  to      ..          ..          ..          ..      2071.  2077 

Foreign  Competition  in  .  .        1407.  1413.  2049 

Imports  from     ..          ..       1322,   1444.   1075.   1676. 

1878.  1885 
TUUNOVER  ..          ..         1498.  1723.  1776.  2054,  2192 

r'nreign  Tariffs  in  Regard  to  ..      1705.   172::. 

1759.   1702 

Effect  on  Profits  in  Regard  to     ..          1405.  1734 

1753,   1702.   177s 

TWEEDS        1303,  1316.   1038.  1008,  1791,  1830,  1840.  1841 
Colonial  Manufacture  of         ..       1437.   1441.   144.".. 

1832.  1920 
Effect  of  Fashion  in    . .          . .       1450.  1008.   1S23 

Effect  of  Preferenc,  ..          ..      1785.2254 

Employment   in  .  .          . .        1409,   1471.   1474 

Exports  of         ..        1402.   1430,  1440,   1009.  2257. 
2201.  2202.   2205.  2209 

-n  Competition  in        1384,   1405.   1435.   1050, 
1795,    1910.    1947.    1954.   223i) 

Foreign  Import  Duties  on      ..      Kits.   1427.   1972, 
1974.  20IS.  2042,  2078,  2o92.  2104 

Imitation  of   Designs 138ii.    I  1 10 

Import   Duty  Su  ou    ..       1779,    1S35.  2189. 

2223.  2220,   2235.  2241 

TWEKD  Yvnxs 1414.   1837.   1S93.    197:! 

TWILLS        1305.   1917 

Two-Foi.D   YMINS  ..  ..         1390.    1982.    1991.   21S3 


UMBRELLA  TRADE 

r\i>KR\vE\R  Y  M:N 
UNFINISHED  Y\RN 


..  14SO 

1370,    KsO.  2i >i  17 

. .  21S3 

..  15S9 
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N  CI.VIINCS 2121 

D.8.A.    ..    1181.  1307.  1308,  1321,  1376,  1413,  1417, 

142X.  14-211.  1469,  1471,  1559,  1561,  1574, 

1(124.  1668,  1C78.  1700,  1703,  1712,  1722, 

1757,  1771,  1813,  1837,  1842,  1848,  1900, 

1922,  1976,  1990,  2018,  2052,  2057.  2061, 

2096,  2108,  21  Hi.  2 163.  2176,  2229 

Administrative  Expenses  in  ..   15(12.  1563,  1613 

Combination  of  Woollen  Mills     ..   1837,  2178 

Commercial  Travelling  in   ..    ..   1770,  1843 

Comparison  of  Machinery   ..    ..    ..   175(1 

Competition  in  Colonies  from   1439,  1734,  1832, 

1999,  2095.  2097,  2098,  2266,  2272,  2275 

Effect  of  Fashion    . .   1450,  1909,  2279,  2280 

Effect  of  Tariff  on  Employment   .  .   1469,  1476, 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on  Exports  to  1309,  1310,  1311, 

1312,  1323,  1327,  1335,  1336,  1338,  1340, 

1343,  1352,  1356,  1365,  1418,  1421,  1422, 

1423,  1425,  1426,  1427,  1435,  1459,  1464, 

1475,  1501,  1502,  1504,  1568,  1598.  1617. 

1638,  1647,  1676,  1705.  1724,  1742,  1743, 

1752,  1754,  1755,  1772,  1778,  1799,  1806, 

1809,  1842,  1911,  1976,  1998,  1999,  2000, 

2003,  2006,  2007,  2010,  2012,  2019,  2023, 

2025,  2052,  2056,  2063,  2065,  2083,  2084, 

2085,  2088,  2091,  2092,  2098,  2100,  2101, 

2110,  2118,  2160,  2234  2114, 

Cloth      . .    . .   1464,  1804,  1816,  2144 

Woollens    ..   1423,  1647,  2003,  2006,  2009, 

2012,  2023,  2098,  2099 

Worsteds   ..    ..   1476,  1705,  1979,  1980, 

2064,  2078,  2117 

Yarns     ..    1463,  1582,  1595,  1970,  1976, 

1981,  1982,  1986,  1987,  1995,  2108 

Effect  of  Treaty  between  Brazil  and   1432,  2012 

Emigration  of  Capital  to   . .    . .   1683,  1765 

Emigration  of  Labour  to  1412,  1636,  1683,  1765, 
1783,  1789,  1821,  2129,  2158, 
2160,  2161,  2163,  2167,  2168 

Export  to    1304,  1337,  1351,  1422,  1465,  1469, 

1606,  1619,  1680,  1700,  1715,  1722,  1743, 

1744,  1745,  1757,  1767,  1797,  1888,  1991, 

2000,  2041,  2044,  2055,  2079,  2084,  2093, 

2158,  2163,  2234 

Export  decline  to    1312,  1328, 

1330,  1331,  1332,  1341,  1432,  1343,  1345, 
1346,  1348,  1349,  1354,  1355.  1365,  1366, 
1370,  1420,  1432,  1486,  1682,  1712,  1716, 
1765,  1782,  1791.  1794,  1819.  1820.  1843, 
1895.  1967,  1970,  1981.  2031,  2051.  2053, 
2054,  2055,  2056,  2058,  2059,  2060,  2061, 
2062,  2063,  2064,  2089,  2090,  2093,  20115. 
2098,  2157,  2160,  2163,  2243,  2268,  2273 

Due  to  Tariff   1313 

1340,  1353,  1359,  1366,  1419,  1424,  1427, 

1468,  1479,  1568,  1629,  1734,  1759.  1768, 

1781,  1783,  1787,  1802,  1888,  1964,  1969. 

1973,  1975,  1977,  1979,  1982,  1986.  1988. 

1999.  2001,  2008,  2009,  2013,  2015,  2017, 

2018,  2022,  2024,  2(i2(l.  2027.  202s.  2029, 

2032,  2033,  2035.  2036,  2037,  2038,  2039, 

2040,  2041.  2042,  2043,  2044,  2046,  2047, 

2048,  2050,  2052,  2(154.  2058,  2060.  2065, 

20(17,  2(168,  2069,  207(1.  2071,  2073,  2074, 

2075,  2078.  2081.  20115.  2100.  2133.  2241. 

Export  in  the  Grey  only  possible  ..    ..   1419 

Kxpori  of  Mohair  Yarns  to..    ..   1333.  1675 

Export  of  Specialities  to    ..   |;{14.  1363.  2O72 

Export  of  Wool  to   ..    ..   J721.  1994  2242, 

Foreign  Competition  from   ..  ..     ..  1337. 

13(19,  1370,  1371.  Ml 2.  11123,  1659.  1682. 

•1699,  1763,  1823.  1874.  1914,  2014,  2ol7. 

2020.  2023,  2H5X.  2(1(1(1.  2095,  2105,  223(1 

Imitation  of  Designs  by    ..    ..  1424,  1425. 

I  I'.is.  1712.  1 7  is.  175!.  17(10.  1788. 

1823.    1X2 1.    1X41.   223(1.   227*.   22X3 

Import  duties 1618,2007. 

2110,  2111,  2114,  2115,  211(1 
Import*  from     ..  174X.  1X78.  IXX3,  1955,  195X.  2227 


U.S.A.-  -continued. 

Labour  in          . .          . .        1490,  1614, 
Labour  Saving  Machinery  in 
Manufacture  in..        1413,  1414,  1612, 
1748,  1979,  1990,  2052, 
Patent  Laws  in  . .          . .       2277, 

Reduction  of  Tariff — Suggested 

203X.  2092,  2108,  2111,  2112, 
2117,  2118,  2120,  2121, 
Retaliation  Suggested  1565,  1662,  1826. 
Technical  Education  in        1416,  1424, 

Transference  of  English  Mills  to    1486, 
Trade  Conditions  1465,   1484, 

Wages  in  the    1485,   1490,  1493,  1682, 

UNSKILLED  LABOUR         . .         . .         . .  1828, 

UPHOLSTERY  Goons         1368, 

URUGUAY 1363,  1430, 

UTRECHT  VELVETS 
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1756, 
1484, 

1716, 
2106, 
2283, 

1662, 

2113, 
2124, 
1848, 

1570, 
1822, 
1578, 

1623, 
2058, 
2123, 
1385. 
1959, 
2(1X9. 
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1489 
1733, 
2255 
2284 
1981. 
2116, 
2125 
2235 
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VELVET 2114 

VENETIAN  CLOTH  1399,  1944,  1949 

VENEZUELA  1655,  1662 

VESTING  CLOTHS — Foreign  Competition  in  1404,  1430, 

1451,  1910,  1912,  2217 

Foreign  Tariffs  on 
VICUNAS 

Foreign  Competition  in 


Foreign  Tariffs  on 

VIGOGNE  YARNS 

VOILES — Foreign  Competition  in 


1346,  2112 

1351,  1404,  1910,  2257 
1381,  1917.  1927, 

1934,  1943 
..  1475,  2116 
..  1334,  1887 

1352,  1381,  1799,  2081 


WAGES      ..          1475,  1479,  1560,  1591,  1594,   1601,  1608, 

1624,  1649,  1670,  1701,  1755,  1764,  1765, 

See  also  Labour.  2132,  2182,  2209 

Affected  by  Alien  Labour      . .       1361,  1362,  1669 

Comparison  of  . .        1350,  1468,   1471,  1474,  1482, 

1485,  1487,  1489,  1563,  1590,  1700,  1717, 

1827,  1828,  1910,  1932 

Decrease  of        . .        1473,  1477,  1484,  1487,  1575, 
1798,  1843,  2137,  2140 

Effect  of  Continuous  Running  on    1481,  1483,  2152 
Effect  of  Foreign  Competition  on  . .      1471,  2092, 

2132,  2136,  2146 

Effect  of  Foreign  Tariffs  on   1471,  1476,  1477,  2143 

Effect  of  Proposed  Duties  on       1620,  1732,  2182, 

2188,  2195,  2198,  2200,  2202,  2205, 

2207,  2209,  2214.  2215,  2223,  2245 

In  Spinning  and  Weaving    1390,  1498,  1608,  1799 

In  Woollen  Trade        ..       1632,  1643,  1742,  2145. 

2159,  2164,  2244 

Increased  by  Proposed  Duties          ..     2208,  2211, 

2213,  2214,  2216,  2218,  2219,  2220,  2222, 

2224,  2228,  2236 

Loss  of 1474,  2147,  2150,  2281 

Due  to  Decreased  Output        . .     1428,  1474, 

2136,  2150,  2152 

Due  to  Foreign  Tariffs..      1439,  1991,  2027, 

2161,  2162,  2242 

Due  to  Short  Time        ..      1470,  1471,  1472, 

1694.  2163 

Proportion  of  1605,  1633,  1762,  1776,  1838,  2192 

Rates  of..    1568,  1575,  1584,  1641,  1675,  1700, 

1706.  1729.  1806,  1812,  1833,  2130,  2134 

Trades  Unions  and   ..    ..   1485,  1641,  1750 

\V\ci:s  ABROAD— Belgium    ..    ..   1701,  1834,  2192 

In  France    . .    . .   1378,  1455,  1639.  1689 

In  U.S.A.     .;   1412,  1471.  1490,  1493,  1662, 

1682.  2123,  2176 

WAGES  LOWER  ABROAD..   1323,  1330,  1479,  1488,  1630, 

1756,  1778,  1912,  1918.  1920,  1924,  1930, 

1933,  1934.  1942.  1945.  1950,  1952,  1955. 

1960.  1962,  2061,  2065,  2135,  2225,  228(1 

Effect  on  Woollen  Trade  1325,  1364,  1395,  1451. 

1454.  1834,  1891,  1892,  1894.  1953,  1968, 

1993,  2096,  2099,  2109,  2123 

Belgium  and  Holland  1351,  1936,  1947.  1956,  1961 
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WAOES  LOWER  ABROAD—  continued. 

Continent  1375,  1675,   1764,   1959,  1985,  2232 

France     ..          ..        1352,  1925,  1932,  1937,  1944, 

1!)47,  1956,  1961 

Germany     1385,  1455,  1030,  1636,  1640,  1697, 

1735,  1736,  1794,  1806,  1825,  1906,  1908, 

1911,  1921,  1922,  1925,  1932,  1936,  1937, 

1940,  1944,  1947,  1956,  1961,  1981,  2192 

Italy    1405,  1406,  1935 

Russia 1981,  2163,  2204 

WAKEPIELD     1907 

WALES   . .  1314 

WALKERTON          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     2012 

WAREHOUSES         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     1591 

WARP         1414 

WARPERS 1632 

WASHED  WOOLS 1877,  1880 

WASTES — Improvement  in  Cheap  Tweed       . .      1359,  1460 
WASTE — See  also  Cotton  Waste,   Wool   Waste. 

Exports  of 1591,  1598,  1600,  1602 

WASTE  SILK— Prohibition  in  Woollens  of      . .      1501,  2005 
WATER  CARRIAGE — See  also  Freight  Rates     . .         . .     1612 

WATER  RATES 1577 

WATER  SUPPLY      1317,  1377,  1423,   1488,  1570,  1577,  1880 

WEAVERS — Conditions  of  Employment  and  Wages  of     1470 

1476,   1483,  1492,  1632,  1697,  1774,  1827, 

1833,  2014,  2154 

Effect  of  Import  Duties  Suggested  on       . .     2220 
Effect  of  Technical  Education  on    . .          . .     1615 

Effect  of  U.S.  Tariff  on  our 1425 

Emigration  of    . .          . .          . .          .  .          .  .     2163 

WEAVING  INDUSTRY        ..         ..       1419,  1573,  1696,  2144 

Condition  of     . .  ..       1310,  1333,  1466,  1477, 

1489,  1569,  1602,  1674,  1687, 

1700,  1798,  2127,  2132,  2138 

Decrease  in  Profits  on  .  .          .  .      1461,   1675 

Effect  of  Foreign  Import  Duties  on        1496,  1504 
Effect  of  Technical  Education          . .      1701,  1804 

Effect  of  Trades  Unions  on 1684 

Industry— Employment  in     . .      1468,  1480,  1675, 

1692,  2133,  2159 

In  Germany 1601,   1718 

Substitution  of  Spinning  for..       1310,  1461,  1600 
Wages  in  . .          . .       1471,  1498,  1575,  1641, 

1675,  1684,  1774 

WEAVING  MILLS 1310,  1383,  1601 

WEBBING 1959,  2274 

WEIGHT — In  Relation  to  Import  Duties        ..          ..1500-3 

WEIGHT  DUTIES 1501-2 

France     1379,  2005 

Russia 1571,  2005 

U.S.A.   1421,  1432,  1783,  2000,  2003,  2024,  2073, 

2108,  2113 

Suggested  for  Woollen  Trade  ..      1783,  2210 

WEIGHTED  SILK— Import  Duty  Suggested  on          . .     2210 

WELLINGTON          1304 

WELSH   WOOLLEN    GOODS — Effect    of   Foreign   Com- 
petition on  ..          ..         ..         ..     1913 

WEST  INDIES  -See  ;ils<>  C<il<,tii<:«. 

Decline  of  Trade  in     ..        "..          ..       1441,  200S 

Effect  of  Improved  Sugar  Industry  on  our 

Exports  to  ..          ..       1363,  1441,  1654 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND          1317,   1318.  1417,  1435,  1488,  1927 
Conditions  of  Employment   in  .  .       1472.   1805 

Decline  of  Exports  from        . .      1381,  1394,  1435, 

1445,  1744,  1810 

Manufactures  of  .  .         1304.   1336,   1740,   1802 

Packing  of  Goods  in  Huddersrield  from    . .      1308, 

1355,   1743 
German   Imitation  of  its  Cloth          ..          ..      1384 

Effect  of  Canadian  Preference  on     .  .          . .     22-17 

Effect  of  Domestic  Competition  on  ..     1313. 

1343,  1352 

Effect  of  Import*  on  . .       1313,  1318.   1342, 

1345,  1347,  1374 

Effect  of  Foreign  Tariffs  on  . .      1312,  1390, 

1398,  1417,  1418,  1927 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND         1305 

WEST  RIDING        1303,  1340,  1394,  1657,  1812,  1907,  2055 
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WEST  RIDING — continued. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Import  Duties  on       1312.   I42fi. 

1476,  1789,  1921 
Effect  of  Japanese  War  Orders  on  . .     1347 

Transfer  of  Works  from         1 3SS 

WHITES— Home  Cheviots  Substituted  for  ..  ..  1316 
WHITE  BLANKETS— Import  Duty  Suggested  on  ..  2215 
WHITE  GLACES  MOHAIR— Printing  of,  Done  in  Alsace  1674 

WILLJERS 1632 

WILSON  TARIFF— Effect  of    1343-4,  1351,  1355,  1419,   1504 

1618,  1661,  1768,  1772,  1778,  1984,  20:!.;. 

2036,  2057,  2063,  2070,  2083,  2116,  2117 

Suggested  Reduction  to          ..          ..      2131,2118 

WINES— Import  duties  Suggested  on   1504,  1650,  1749,  2237 

WITNESSES — Draft  Questions  to  155(1 

WOMEN'S  DRESS  GOODS — See  Ladies'  Dress  Goods. 
WOMEN  LABOUR    1584,  1632,  1641,  1675,  1774,  2128,  2164 

See  also  Female — ,  Girl — . 

WOOL          ..         1318-20,  1323-24,  1354,  1358,  1378,   1584, 

1592,  1659,  1707,  1744,  1796,  1830-1.   1883. 

2107,  2131,  2148,  ±2  10 

See  also  Andalltiitm—,  Merlin — ,  Cape.—,  Class 
Combed — ,  Coarse  Grade — ,  Colonial  Kkin — , 
Colonial — ,  Combed — ,  Fine — ,  Low — , 
Lustre — ,  Merino — ,  Raw — ,  Rug — . 
Scoured — ,  Shetland — ,  Skin — ,  Nlag — ,  Washul  . 
Consumption  of  ..  ..  1379,  1599,  1821 

Effect  of  Foreign  Import  Duties  on       1324,   1399. 
1564,  1571,  1587,  1966,    1976.  2011 
Export  Trade  of     1315,  1320-1,  1328,  1460,  1487, 
1559,  1565-6,  1579,  1592,  1610,  1687, 
1692,  1699,  1721,  2008,  2155.  2201. 
Foreign  Competition  at  Home  in     . .     1318,   1374. 
1479,  1564,  1775,  1928.   1905 

Foreign  Duties  on        ..        1500,  1559.  171.',    1 70S 

Freight  Rates  on       1326,  1570,  1576,  1633,   1806, 

1812,  1836,  1935,  2168.  2169 

London  Sales  of  1385.1414 

Prices  of  ..        1560,  1659,   1762.  1773,   Isor,. 

1879,  1880,  1993,  2096,  2146.  2186 

Quality  of  Colonial  Wool      ..  1316-18,1740, 

1811.  1878,  1880.   ISS4 
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5.  Exports  of  Cotton  Socks  and  Stockings  to  Principal  Countries    -  2367 
(i.  Exports  of  Cotton  Hosiery  (other  than  Socks  and  Stockings)  to  Principal  Countries  2309 

7.  Exports  of  Woollen  Hosiery  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  -                     2371 

8.  Exports  of  Woollen  Hosiery  to  Principal  Countries      -  2372 

9.  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Germany,  of  Cotton  Hosiery       -  2373 
10.  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Germany,  of  Woollen  Hosiery     -  2375 


DIAGRAMS. 

1.  Exports   of    Cotton   Socks   and    Stockings  from   United   Kingdom    to    Principal 

Countries  2368 

2.  Exports  of  Cotton  Hosiery  (other  than   Socks   arid   Stockings)   from   the   United     . 

Kingdom,  to  Principal  Countries    -  2370 

3.  Exports  of  Cotton  Hosiery  from  Germany  to  Principal  Countries  2374 
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THE    HOSIERY    INDUSTRY. 

SECTION    I.— ANALYSIS   AND   SUMMARY   OF   ORAL  AND   WRITTEN  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  responding  to 
the  Forms,  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.  The  summary  retains  throughout  the  words 
of  the  Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore  expresses  their  views  on  the  state  of  the  industry.  The  Report 
of  the  Commission  will  be  based  on  the  final  analysis  of  this  evidence  in  the  light  of  official  and  other  statistics. 


Summary 
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The  following  summary  of  the  oral  and  written  evidence  relating  to  hosiery  has  been  com- 
piled on  the  same  method  as  that  already  described  in  the  case  of  other  textile  trades.  (See  Cotton 
Report.) 

(A.) -CHARACTER    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  Hosiery  Industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  said  by  witnesses  to  be,  roughly  speaking,    Distribution  of 
distributed  over  the  following  areas  :—  tne  British  and 

Irish  Industry. 
Chief  Markets  of 
Class  of  Goods   chiefly  made. 
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Trade  name   of   Area  and 
Towns  comprised  in  it. 

NOTTINGHAM— 

Nottingham,  Mansfield, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Ilkes- 
ton,  Arnold,  Buhvell, 
Hucknall. 

DERBY- 

Derby,  Belper,  Matlock, 
Cromford,  Melbourne. 

LOUGHBOROUGH— 

Loughborough,  Barrow- 
on-Soar,  Shepshed. 

LEICESTER— 

Leicester,  Wigston, 

Fleckney,  Sileby,  Cosby, 
Kegworth,  Blaby,  Market 
Harboro',  Ratby,  Stoney 
Stanton. 

HINCKLEY— 

Hinckley,  Burbage,  Earl 
Shilton,  Stoke  Golding. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 

Sunderland,  Jarrow-on- 
Tyne,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH 
NORWICH    ..         ..         .. 

PLYMOUTH 

N.  &  S.  WALES— 
Llandilo,  Newton. 

LANCASHIRE— 

Bolton,  Littleborough. 

SCOTLAND— 

Hawick,  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  Aberdeen, 
Stewarton. 


Fine  hose,  half  hose  and  under- 
wear, including  silk. 


(Hand-frame  workers.) 
military  pants. 


Hose  and 


All  classes  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear, including  Cardigan  and 
fancy  knitted  hosiery,  and  gloves 
in  Leicester. 


Cotton  and  heavy  worsted  goods. 

Hose  and  half  hose. 

Hose  and  half  hose; 

Cardigans.  , 

Underwear. 

Hose  and  half  hose. 
Underwear,  hose  and  half  hose. 
Fine  underwear. 


Goods  Made. 


Home  and  Colonial. 


Home. 


Home  and  Colonial 
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Home  and  Colonial. 
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2306  IRELAND— 

Belfast,     Co.    Antrim  :  Newtownards,  Co.  Down ;  Balbriggan,         Hosiery  and  underwarc 

Co.  Dublin. 
Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin  ;    Ballaghadareen,  Co.  Mayo  ;  Galway.         Ho^e  and  half  ho?o. 

Co.  Galway  ;   Sligo,  Co.  Sligo  ;   Carlow,  Co.  Carlow  ;   New 

Ross,  Co.  Wexford  ;    Bandon,  Co.  Cork. 
Tralee,  Co.  Kerry  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .         Hosiery  and  underwear. 

Waterford  ;    Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford Hose  and  half  hose. 

Glenties  and  Ardara,  Co.  Donegal          ..          ..          ..          ••         Hand-knitted  hose  and  half  li 

(B.)  -STATE    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  evidence  covers  the  various  branches  of  the  trade.  Practically  all  the  witnesses  and 
firms  note  the  serious  restriction  of  their  industry  from  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  of  ever- 
increasing  competition  in  the  home  and  neutral  markets ;  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  permanent 
condition  of  things  despite  more  or  less  temporary  spurts  of  trade.* 

2307  The  following  may  be  given  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  different  branches 

are  affected  by  recent  developments : — 

Cashmere  Large  quantities  of  cashmere  yarns  are  used  in  the  Loughborough  hosiery  manufactories, 

Hosiery.  an(i  most  of  these  yarns  are  drawn  from  foreign  sources.     Thus,  22,500,000  Ibs.  weight  of  cashmere 

yarns  were  imported  into  England  during  1903.  One  firm  state  that  of  the  total  value  they  used 
in  1903,  one-quarter  was  from  France,  one-quarter  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  one-half  from 
England,  while  of  the  cashmere  and  cotton  makes,  most  of  it  was  probably  spun  in  England.  Formerly 
all  these  supplies  were  obtained  in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  other  firms  the  proportions  are 
less  favourable  to  this  country.  Thus,  one  firm  obtain  £5,600  worth  from  Germany,  £10,000 
from  France,  and  £3,500  from  this  country.  Another  firm  importing  now  from  abroad  state  that 
formerly  all  the  cashmere  yarns  they  used  were  made  by  themselves  ;  others  that  all  the  hosiery 
they  manufactured  was  formerly  made  from  yarns  spun  in  this  country.  German  competition  in 
regard  to  cashmere  goods  is  steadily  increasing ;  some  witnesses  state  that,  in  their  opinion, 
although  the  English  finish  is  at  present  generally  better,  a  large  share  of  this  branch  of  the  industry 
will  soon  go  to  Germany.  Germany  already  exports  large  quantities  cf  cashmere  goods  to  Great 
Britain,  and  these  goods  compete  with  those  of  British  manufacturers.  Black  cashmere  hosiery 

2oUo  and  half-hose,  lace  and  embroidered  cashmere  hose,  ladies'  cashmere  hose  and  cashmere  underwear 

of  all  sorts,  children's  socks  and  other  goods  are  said  to  be  imported  into  England  at  considerably 
less  than  British  cost. 

Cotton  Hosiery.  ^n  8^  "lasses  of  cotton  hosiery,  manufacturers  indicate  foreign  competition  both  in  the 

British  home  market  and  in  neutral  and  Colonial  markets.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  in  the  cotton 
hosiery  branches  of  the  trade  that  profits  have  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence 
of  preference  the  trade  in  this  branch  with  Canada  is  said  to  be  progressing. 

Fancy  Hosiery.  The  development  of  the  fancy  goods  trade  has  been  of  great  importance,  although  it  also 

has  suffered  considerably  from  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market.  On  the  growth  of  the 
trade  a  witness  states  : — "My  trade  has  increased  each  year.  The  reason  I  give  for  this  is  my  manu- 
facture is  greatly  composed  of  novelties ;  it  is  in  the  plain  goods  that  foreign  competition  is  very 
keen.  I  was  in  Manchester  last  week,  where  I  was  shown  by  all  the  leading  houses  ladies'  knitted 
divided  skirts  (cotton  goods)  which  were  being  imported  to  that  city  from  Germany  in  large  quantities. 
I  have  costed  three  of  these  articles,  and  find  the  first  leading  price  does  not  cover  cost  of  material 

nnnn  and  making  of  fabric  ;   making-up  and  profit  on  article  is  not  charged.     The  other  two  articles  they 

could  not  possibly  see  any  profit  on.  My  idea  why  they  do  this  is  they  keep  their  frames  going 
on  these  articles  all  through  the  year  and  so  have  a  large  surplus  stock  ;  they  make  their  own 


*A  Leicester  witness  in  a  supple,  latement,  dated  December  3rd,  1905,  says  : — "The  general  course 

of  the  trade  of  1905  might  be  put  clown  as  busier  than  usual.      This  has  been  caused  by  two  or  throe  special  reasons. 

the  depression  of  1903,  the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  manufacturers  in~1904  declined,  in  face  of  rising 


the  footwear  department  of  the  trade.     In  low   lambswool  underwear  there  has  been  a  considerable  boom,  because, 

in  addition  to  the  advance  in  raw  material,  the  United  States  cotton  fleeced  underwear  which  is  generally  dumped 

MI  this  country  in  large,  quantities  at  much  under  their  home  prices,  has  not  come  here  this  year  in  anything  like  its 

rtion.     The  trade  being  so  good  in  the  United  States  they  could  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  goods  at  tliese 

-"<'<ls  ha<i  in  their  usual  quantities  "there  would  have  been  very  little  if  an\    more 

than  tin'  ordinary  den  ,    hosiery  manufacturer  confirms  this  .statement  as  to  United  States  fleeced 

•Tinnn  hosiery  manufacturers  have  similarly  failed  to  deliver  goods  in  this  oo 

being  busy  for  their  own  home  markets.     "  In  underwear  for  the  coming  spring  the  German  competition  is  keener 
1'1""  '  "  In  many  departments  of  London  and  Mancheeter^warehoiises,  almost  the  entire  stock  is  of  foreign 

make,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  any  improvement  in  the  Leicester  trade  can  be  bu't  temporary.'' 


countrymen  pay  a  good  price  for  these  goods  and  by  so  doing  they  can  afford  to  sell  surplus  under 
cost ;  they  send  those  cheap  articles  to  our  market  and  by  so  doing  they  get  a  name  for  cheapness, 
and  buyers  give  all  their  samples  a  good  look  through,  and  no  doubt  give  them  a  few  paying  lines 
to  go  with  cheap  ones ;  anyway,  I  cannot  take  a  single  order  on  this  class  of  goods." 

Another  firm,  however,  stated :  "  No  part  of  trade  has  suffered  more  than  fancy  hosiery. 
A  good  trade  in  fancy  knitted  goods  was  formerly  done  with  the  United  States,  but  this  has 
gradually  been  killed  by  the  tariffs.  Fancy  knitted  waistcoats,  &c.,  are  largely  imported  from 
France  and  Belgium,  while  Germany  is  said  to  flood  this  market  with  fancy  wool  knitted  goods 
of  all  kinds  when  her  trade  is  not  prosperous." 

Cotton  hose  and  half-hose,  formerly  obtained  entirely  from  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  are   Hose. 
now  imported  from  Germany  and  France  below  British  cost.       Plain  lace  cotton  hose,  similar  to 
the  production  of  this  country,  and  plain  black  cotton  half-hose  for  men's  wear,  are  said  to  be 
sold  here  below  cost.     It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  1903, 
the  Germans  reduced  rather  than  advanced  the  prices  of  cotton  hose  in  this  market. 

There  is  serious  competition  from  Germany  and  France  in  fine  cotton  underwear,  German   Cotton 
importations  having  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  at  15  per  cent,  below  cost.     The  Spanish  manu-    Underwear. 
facturers  have  made  inroads  on  the  South  American,   India  and  Colonial  markets,  which  were 
formerly  exclusively  supplied  by  this  country,  with  light  and  medium-weight  English  underwear. 

Bodices  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  Leicester  and  Nottingham  firms  are  imported    Bodices. 
from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  below  British  cost.     Bodices  from  Germany  are  said  to  be  sold  in  England 
without  any  label  or  stamp  to  indicate  that  they  are  made  abroad,  and  are  bought  by  the  public 
as  British  goods. 


Summary 
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Cotton  shirts  from  Holland  and  Germany  are  imported  below  British  cost.  "  Cotton  fleeced- 
lined  shirts  of  a  make  similar  to  ours,"  says  one  witness,  "  are  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
this  country  at  20  per  cent,  below  cost.  They  are  sold  in  the  States  for  7£  dollars,  and  sold  here 
c.i.f.  for  16s.  6d.  Men's  heavy  cotton  shirts  similar  to  British  make  are  imported  from  Holland 
and  sold  at  15  per  cent,  below  cost."  Competition  from  Germany  and  Holland  in  cotton  shirts  has 
led  to  a  considerable  diminution  of  employment  with  some  firms.  Spain  is  said  to  send  large 
quantities  of  cotton  shirts,  in  competition  with  those  of  this  country,  to  India  and  the  Colonies. 
There  are  complaints  also  of  the  sale  of  foreign-made  shirts  in  this  country  with  the  trade-mark 
of  British  firms  imitated. 


Cotton  Shirts. 
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Cotton  pants  are  said  to  be  dumped  here  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  other   Fleecy  Shirts 
countries.     Many  instances  of  dumping  are  given  in  the  evidence  from  the  United  States,  and  there   and  Pants. 
are  also  complaints  of  the  imitation  of  British  trade  marks  and  designs.     The  following  letter  is 
quoted  from  an  American  agent,  who  is  a  very  large  agent  for  this  class  of  goods  that  come  into  this 
country.     The  letter  was  sent  in  May  last : — 

"  Dear  Sirs, — The  object  of  the  present  is  merely  to  ask  you  to  bear  us  in  mind  when  you 
require  quotations  on  best  quality  American  fleeced  skirts  and  trousers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  mills  sold  their  entire  product,  for  next  season,  some  time  ago,  the  supply  will 
be  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Those  houses  that  are  the  first  to  realise  that  there  will  be  a 
genuine  shortage  of  goods  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  act  accordingly,  will  profit  thereby. 
When  everybody  knows  the  market  is  bare,  it  will  be  too  late  to  buy.  We  trust  the  above 

information  will  prove  advantageous  to  you,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  remain,  yours  truly, ." 

He  adds : — "  Although  working  overtime  these  people  cannot  produce  fast  enough." 

Manufacturers  state  that  they  experience  serious  competition  from  Germany  and  France   Balbriggan  Shirts 
in  Balbriggan  underwear  and  hosiery.     Balbriggan  shirts  are  imported  from  Barcelona  below  British  and  Pants- 
cost.     It  is  said  that  German  Balbriggan  pants  can  be  bought  in  London  at  10s.  a  dozen,  and  very 
large  quantities  are  bought  and  sold  in  England,  while  English  goods  to  match  in  quality  cannot 
be  bought  under  15s.     These  German  goods  are  sold  by  wholesale  warehousemen  at  12s.  lid.,  and 
English  goods  cannot  be  sold  at  less  than  16s. 

Cotton  and  wool  mixtures  are  said  to  be  imported  from  Germany  at  15  per  cent,  below    Cotton  and 
British  cost.     The  brown  or  unbleached  cotton  goods  Germany  manufactures  were  recently  bought   Wool  Mixtures. 
of  a  London  wholesale  house  at  5s.  9d.  a  dozen  for  shirts,  and  6s.  lid.  a  dozen  for  trousers. 

A  2 
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Distribution  of' 
the  Continental 
and  American 
Industries. 
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Continent 
Generally. 


German  Progress. 
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German 
Competition  in 
the  British 
Market. 


(C.)— COMPETING   FOREIGN   INDUSTRIES. 

The  Hosiery  industries  of  foreign  countries  are  reported  by  witnesses  to  be  roughly  distri- 
buted as  follows  : — 


Trade  name  of  Area  and 
Towns  comprised  in  it. 

GERMANY— 

Stuttgart  and  small  villages 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Wur- 
temburg. 

Chemnitz,  and  surrounding 
towns  and  villages 


Apolda  and  Berlin 


FRANCE- 
Troyes 


BELGIUM- 
HOLLAND— 
AUSTRIA- 
ITALY— 

UNITED  STATES— 


Class   of  goods   chiefly   made. 


Underwear  (better  class) 
Underwear  (lowest  cotton  goods) 


Cotton  underwear.  Cotton  hose 
and  half  hose.  Seamless  and 
fancy  hose. 

Shawls,  and  fancy  knitted  goods. 


Hosiery  and  underwear 
High  class  fancy  goods. 
So-called    French    Balbriggan 

goods,    i.e.,   high    class    cotton 

shirts 


Destination. 


Home  trade. 

Home  trade,  export,  chiefly  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  and  the 
East. 

East. 

All  parts  of  the  world. 

The  last-named  is  but  little  exported 
to  Great  Britain. 

Should  fashion  favour  the  shawl 
trade  again,  Apolda  could  furnsih 
nearly  all  the  goods,  as  not  any 
machinery  running  by  power  is 
found  in  England. 


United  States. 


England 

Produces    not    sufficient    for    home 

consumption. 

North  of  England  and  Scotland 
Home  trade. 
Large   percentage   exported   to    the 

South  American  markets. 
Home  trade. 


Cheap  cotton  goods 

Cheap  goods 

Hosiery  of   all   kinds,   mostly   of 
fancy  patterns. 

Hose  and  half  hose. 

[Prom  so-called  backed  fabric  for  pants  and  shirts  U.S.A.  manufacturers 
produce  an  article  in  large  quantities,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is  of 
faulty  description.  The  perfect  goods  are  shipped  to  England  with  but 
a  nominal  profit,  and  the  less  sightly  goods  are  sold  in  the  States  with  a 
very  substantial  margin.] 

In  regard  to  the  Continent  generally,  witnesses  are  substantially  agreed  that  these  markets 
must  be  considered  lost.  "  We  do  not  think  that  any  reciprocal  treatment  or  any  reduction  of 
Continental  tariffs  would  help  us  to  do  business  in  those  markets  ;  they  are  self-supplied,  and  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  us  to  have  any  chance  of  recovering  the  trade."  Another  firm  state  that 
they  are  of  "  opinion  that  no  reduction  would  enable  us  to  do  a  Continental  trade  as  they  already 
produce  more  goods  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption." 

Germany  is  the  most  severe  competitor  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  deal  with  in  the 
hosiery  trade.  Some  witnesses  date  the  decline  of  their  hosiery  trade  with  Germany  back  to  the 
peiiod  when  the  late  Mr.  Mundella  set  up  manufacturing  in  Chemnitz.  Formerly  German  manu- 
facturers bought  English  machinery.  The  fabric  machinery  used  in  England  now  comes  from 
Germany,  and  most  of  the  machinery  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  Germany. 
Emphasis  is  again  and  again  laid  upon  Germany's  superiority  in  dyeing. 

One  witness  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  German  textile  industry  is  at  the  -head  of  German 
trade.  The  progress  of  hosiery  in  Saxony  has  been  remarkable.  One  firm  note  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  ousting  of  British  manufacturers  in  one  particular  line,  i.e.,  hosiery  and  under- 
shirts, that  "  Germany  (Saxony)  has  now  practically  a  monopoly  of  this  business  to  the  detriment 
of  this  county's  (Nottingham's)  product,  being  much  cheaper  than  the  latter.  For  the  past  five 
years,  at  least,  I  handled  on  an  average  £15,000  to  £20,000  worth  of  above  goods,  and  almost  without 
exception  they  came  from  Germany." 

It  is  said  that  the  German  hoisery  trade  has  always  been  largely  imitative.  The  German 
manufacturers  have  laid  themselves  out  to  capture  the  plain  trade,  in  which  low  classes  of  goods 
can  be  turned  out  in  great  quantities. 

All  witnesses  and  firms  complain  of  the  British  importations  from  Germany.  The  extent  of 
these  importations  may  be  judged  from  the  list  of  articles  which  is  given  in  Section  VI.  The 
following  paragraphs  illustrate  the  views  of  witnesses  : — 

"  All  classes  of  cotton  hosiery  are  now  mostly  imported  from  Saxony  and  France,  whereas 
20  years  ago  we  had  a  nice  trade  with  London  warehousemen  in  these  goods.  This  change  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  their  cheaper  and  better  methods  of  dyeing  cotton  goods." 


Summary 

"  Germany,"  say  a  firm  of  manufacturers,  "  is  slowly,  but  surely,  improving  her  position  with  2318 

regard  to  cashmere  goods,  but.  at  present,  the  English  finish  is  generally  preferred.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  difference  will  soon  be  overcome,  and  that  a  large  share  of  this  valuable  branch 
of  the  hosiery  trade  will  soon  go  to  Germany.  We  cannot  compete  with  Germany  in  any  hand- 
embroidered  hosiery,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  reducing  the  cost  of  embroidery  here,  as  it 
is  already  poorly-paid,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  woman  to  live  by  that  means  alone.  We  have 
found  serious  competition  from  Germany  in  woollen  underwear,  chiefly  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
from  Germany  and  France  (Trois)  in  fine  cotton  and  Balbriggan  underwear  and  hosiery." 

"  An  increased  quantity  of  German  lace,  cotton  and  lisle  thread  hose  was  imported  in  1903  ; 
in  1902  we  were  able  to  compete  in  these  goods,  and  made  a  considerable  quantity.  The  price  of 
cotton  went  up.  and  yet  in  1903  the  Germans  rather  reduced  prices  than  advanced  them,  so  we 
were  again  beaten.  The  loss  resulting  would  be  £4,000  to  £5,000  in  returns,  and  £1,500  or  more 
in  wages  to  our  workpeople.  Increasing  German  and  Dutch  competition  in  brown  cotton  shirts 
and  pants  caused  a  loss  of  £1,000  return — about  £200  in  wages.  The  ladies'  and  men's  underwear 
department  also  suffered  to  some  extent."  2319 

Most  of  these  articles  are  sold  below  British  cost.     The  German,  says  one  manufacturer,   German  Sales 
can  send  us  hosiery  at  22s.  6d.  better  than  ours  at  23s.  6d.,  but  they  get  higher  prices  in  their  home   Below  British 
market.     And  this  observation  is  applied  to  nearly  all  the  classes  of  goods  imported  from  Germany.   Cost. 
Great  importance   is  attached  to   the  lower  wages  and  the  longer  hours  of  labour  in  Germany. 
"  We    are    being    gradually   swamped    year    by   year   by   German   and    recently   by   American 
dumping.     When  trade  is  good  in  their  own  country  there  is  a  scarcity  of  foreign^goods  ;    when 
trade  is  bad  they  still  keep  their  factories  running,  so  as  not  to  disorganise  their  works,  and 
dump   the   surplus   here ;    they   get   practically  any   price   they   like   in   their  own   countries." 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  hosiery  districts,  that  the  trade  in  fancy  knitted 
wool   goods   has   been  practically  killed   by  the   free  importation  of  German  and  other  goods." 
"  Germany  floods  this  market  with  fancy  wool  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds  when  her  own  trade  is 
bad.      As  a  rule  these  goods  can  be  bought  so  low  that  it  is  hopeless  for  an  English  manufacturer 
to  attempt  competition.     When  trade  is  very  good  in  Germany  there  is  a  little  more  difficulty  in 
getting  their  stuff,  and,  consequently,  a  little  improvement  in  the  corresponding  trade  here,  but 

it  is  never  permanent  and  never  safe  to  buy  machinery  on  the  faith  of  improvement  being  permanent,  2320 

as  the  first  period  of  over-production  or  slack  trade  abroad  floods  this  market  again  with  surplus 
stock." 

In  foreign  and  neutral  markets  Germany  competes  severely  with  this  country.     Of  the  trade   German  Sales 
which  is  left  with  the  United  States.it  issaid  that  the  Germans  have  secured  a  large  proportion:—   In  the  United 
"  The  McKinley  tariff  seemed  to  knock  us  out  altogether,  and  we  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  States. 
the  Germans  really  were  not  so  much  knocked  out  by  it.     They  went  to  all  their  people  and  said  : 
'  You  will  have  to  give  a  little  here.'     They  would  go  to  the  people  who  made  their  boxes  (which 
they  make  in  their  own  factories  ;    we  do  not)  and  many  other  items  and  say  :    '  Take  a  little  off 
here.'     But  our  people  would  not  hear  of  it.     So  that  the  German,  by  squeezing  the  price  a  little  bit 
all  round,  is  able  to  maintain  his  trade  with  America  ;   and  it  is  now  a  considerable  trade.     But  if 
we  were  to  ask  our  people  to  do  that,  they  would  go  out  of  the  place.     The  German  is  doing  a  trade 
with  America  now.     The  German  exportation  of  hosiery,  I  should  think,  is  as  large  to-day  as  ever 
it  was.     These  American  buyers  used  to  come  over  to  England  and  stop  at  Nottingham  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  then  go  to  Germany.     But  now  they  go  to  Germany  and  do  not  come  near  Nottingham. 

That  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  ours  are  heavier  goods,  and  the  duty  hits  them  harder.  2321 

Before  they  get  on  the  New  York  counter,  there  is  100  per  cent,  added — 60  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
and  33  cents  per  Ib.  duty.  If  you  get  a  10  or  12  Ib.  shirt,  it  is  100  per  cent,  directly.  In  Germany 
they  make  everything  in  their  own  factory,  and  manufacturers  would  go  to  the  girls  who  make  the 
boxes  and  say  :  '  We  must  have  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  off  those  boxes,'  and  they  would  agree. 
We  buy  our  boxes  from  a  boxmaker  in  our  own  town,  but  the  item  of  boxes  is  only  one  out  of  many." 

In   trade   with   the   Colonies,    particularly   Canada,   much   German    competition   has   been   German 
experienced,  although  this  competition  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  checked  by  preference,  and  in   .Ch°m|!'{iU?n  '" 
particular   the  Canadian    surtax    on   German    goods.       Says   one   firm  of   British  merchants : — 
"  The    proportion    of    foreign-made    goods    in   our   export    trade    is   on    the   whole   decreasing, 
especially  German  goods,  on  account  of  the  increased  duty  on  German  goods  exported  to  Canada. 
Other  foreign  goods  are  about  the  same,  but  the  tendency  is  to  decrease  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
supply  British  at  equal  prices.     Probably  50  per  cent,  less  German  goods  are  bought  than  a  few 
years  ago  ;    British  goods  have  taken  their  place  to  that  extent.     Our  business  has  increased  quite 
50  per  cent,  in  all." 
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Belgium. 


Norway. 
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Sweden. 
Russia. 

Italy. 
Spain. 

Portugal 
United  States. 


With  the  progress  of  the  German  industry,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  German  competition  will 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  as  conditions  improve  for  German  wages  to  increase  and 
the  hours  of  labour  to  diminish. 

Great  Britain  formerly  did  a  considerable  trade  with  France  in  hosiery,  but  it  is  said  that  during 
the  last  25  years  the  market  has  been  practically  closed  against  imports  from  the  Nottingham 
district.  The  French  have  some  advantages  over  this  country.  Some  hosiery  yarns  imported  from 
France  are  said  to  be  better  and  cheaper  than  can  be  made  in  Great  Britain.  Eeference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  French  bounty  on  yarns  which  enabled  French  spinners  to  sell  large  quantities  in 
Great  Britain,  but  firms  state  that  since  the  bounty  was  withdrawn  they  have  not  bought  any  of 
these  yarns.  In  underwear  and  fancy  hosiery,  British  firms  formerly  had  a  fair  business  with  Paris 
houses,  but  the  demand  has  entirely  ceased,  and  thev  find  serious  competition  now  from  France  in 
fiiie  cotton  and  Balbriggan  underwear  and  hosiery.  There  is  at  present  a  trade  with  Paris  in 
specialities. 

At  almost  every  wholesale  British  house,  it  is  said,  goods  can  be  seen  from  Switzerland, 
which  British  manufacturers  could  not  possibly  make  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  Ladies' 
vests,  spencers,  bodices,  shawls,  gloves  and  many  other  lines  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
also  compete  with  British  products  in  the  Colonies  and  neutral  markets.  In  processes  and  general 
organisation,  the  Swiss  have  made  great  progress  in  recent  years  ; '  their  machinery  is  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  their  mills  are  worked  by  electricity  and  are  said  to  be  cleaner  than  the  British,  which 
is  a  considerable  advantage  in  this  trade. 

British  trade  with  Austria  is  said  to  have  declined.  One  firm  state  that  woollen  gloves  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  that  country  below  British  cost. 

Competition  from  Holland  is  now  experienced  in  the  several  branches  of  the  British  hosiery 
trade,  while  at  the  same  time  the  British  exports  to  that  country  have  been  injured  by  the 
tariff.  Holland  also  competes  with  British  hose  and  underwear  manufacturers  in  neutral 
markets.  In  the  British  home  market,  brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants  are  frequently  stated  to  be 
imported  from  Holland  below  cost,  the  Dutch  competition  being  attributed  to  lower  rates  of  wagi-s 
and  longer  hours  of  labour. 

Belgian  competition  in  Great  Britain  is  on  the  increase.  One  firm  of  hosiery  manufacturers 
state  that  of  cashmere  wool  they  drew  one  quarter  the  total  value  they  used  from  Germany  and 
Belgium.  Manufacturers  of  woollen  gloves  and  knicker  hose  state  that  they  get  much  of  their  woollen 
yarn  from  Belgium.  Belgian  cashmere  yarns,  in  natural,  fancy  and  white  shades,  and  wool  spun 
knitted  thread,  are  exported  to  British  markets.  Men's  fancy  knitted  waistcoats,  ladies'  sports 
jerseys  and  divided  skirts  are  also  obtained  from  Belgium  cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this 
country. 

Formerly  Norway  took  relatively  large  imports  irom  the  United  Kingdom.  This  trade  has  been 
severely  hit  by  tariffs.  The  following  example  is  given  : — "  As  a  comparatively  new  firm,  we  have  not 
been  able  under  existing  tariffs  to  get  a  footing  in  foreign  markets  except  Norway,  where,  some  three 
years  ago,  we  did  a  fair  trade  in  a  special  line  of  snow  stockings,  competing  successfully  against 
Germany  until  the  alteration  of  the  Norwegian  duties  put  us  at  once  and  entirely  out  of  the  market. 
Have  tried  several  countries  :  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  but  find  the  duty  puts  us  out  of  court." 

Sweden  is  another  of  the  foreign  markets  which  have  been  lost  to  British  manufacturers. 

Twenty  years  ago  British  manufacturers  state  they  sent  a  large  quantity  of  hosiery  to  Russia, 
but  the  Russian  trade  has  been  gradually  ceasing  since  then. 

Several  British  manufacturers  state  that  in  former  years  they  did  a  very  good  business  with 
Italy,  but  it  has  been  killed  by  Italian  tariffs.  Italy  is  now  said  to  make  and  export  bodices,  shawls, 
&c.,  and  other  commodities. 

Taking  the  last  15  years,  says  one  witness,  the  market  of  Spain  has  been  practically  closed 
against  us.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  Spanish  hosiery  manufacturers  compete  with  Great  Britain 
in  neutral  markets.  (See  South  America,  India,  Indo-China,  &c.) 

British  trade  with  Portugal  was  formerly  good,  but  manufacturers  state  that  they  now  find  it 
impossible  to  do  anything. 

In  the  United  States  the  cotton  underwear  trade  is  done  on  a  system  very  different  to  that 
of  this  country.      It  is  largely  carried  on  through  a  few  agents  who  are  financed  by  financial  lion- 
British  trade  with  the  United  States  has  greatly  diminished,  partly  in  consequence  of  the    policy 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  partly  through  the  growth  of 
ign  competition,  especially  German.     The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  hosiery  trade  is 


Summary 


almost  entirely  attributed  to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  tariff.  With  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  machinery,  United  States  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  an  advantage  over 
this  country  in  better  patent  laws.  But  the  Americans  do  not  yet  use  the  Spiers  and  Grieve  knitting 
machines.  The  American  machinery  now  imported  is  entirely  German-made.  As  to  the  geiirr:il 
character  of  American  productions,  one  witness  states  that  they  are  exceedingly  attractive,  but 
being  made  of  all  cotton  arc  injurious  to  wear  as  compared  with  lambs'  wool  and  cashmere.  Hosiery 
manufacturers  say  they  could  easily  meet  American  competition  in  British  or  neutral  markets  if 
the  American  goods  were  sold  at  American  prices.  They  do  not  regard  the  business  organisations 
of  the  United  States  as  being  as  good  as  those  of  this  country,  though  the  American  workmen  are 
iv:><ii-ied  to  be  "  extremely  smart  and  very  hard  working  and  intelligent." 

The  imports  enumerated  in  Section  VI  from  the  United  States  are  nearly  all  said  to-be  sent 
to  British  markets  below  British  cost,  and  many  of  them  to  be  dumped.  Cases  of  United  States 
dumping  arc  especially  complained  of  in  connection  with  cotton  undershirts  and  pants  with  fleecy 
backs  at  considerably  loss  than  cost  of  production  here,  and  less  than  the  selling  price  in  the  United 

Slates. 

British  shipments  to  South  American  States  before  1892  were  considerable,  but  at  present  South  America. 
they    are    much    reduced    owing    to     the    operation    of    the    tariffs    of    these    States.      Spanish 
manufacturers,  it    is  said,  have  made  great  inroads  on  the  South  American  markets,  formerly 
exclusively  supplied  by  this  country.     Competition  is  chiefly  felt  in  low  and  medium  weight  cotton 
underwear.    One  witness  states  that  he  formerly  shipped  largely  to  the  Argentine.     They  com-   Argentina. 
menced  manufacturing  in  that  country  and  a  high  tariff  was  imposed  ;  since  then  he  has  done  no 
trade    worth    mentioning.      Other  firms  make   similar   statements   with    regard   to   other   South 
American  States. 
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(D.)— COMPETITION    IN    COLONIAL    AND    NEUTRAL    MARKETS. 

Witnesses  agree  that  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  increasing.  A  firm  of  hosiery  colonies 
manufacturers  state  that  it  is  their  experience  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hosiery  consumed  in  Generally. 
the  Colonies  is  bought  by  buyers  on  the  Continent.  Another  firm  state  "  We  have  found  competition 
great  in  the  Colonies,  not  only  with  the  foreigner,  but  with  the  English  merchants  re-exporting 
German  dumped  goods.  It  is  quite  easy  to  send  these  out  as  goods  '  made  in  England.'  German 
competition  in  underclothing  and  hosiery  goods  generally  is  complained  of  in  all  the  Colonies.  In 
the  Crown  Colonies,  British  novelties  are  copied  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  suitable  to  the  market, 
and  imitations  are  produced  by  the  Germans  at  lower  price,  the  German  manufacturer  going  to  the 
length  of  stamping  the  British  trade  marks  on  his  goods."  Germany  is  said  to  have  supplied  nearlv 
all  the  cotton  hosiery  of  the  Colonies,  presumably  owing  to  her  "  cheaper  and  better  methods  of 
dyeing;  though  the  preferential  policy  is  helping  to  change  that  state  of  things.  Another 
linn  state  "Our  experience  is  that  the  Germans  are  gradually  capturing  the  trade  in  the 
Colonies  because  they  are  able  to  get  a  very  high  price  for  their  goods  in  their  own  country.  They 
can  thus  sell  at  a  lower  rate  abroad  and  make  a  good  average  profit."  Amongst  the  reasons  given 
for  the  progress  of  German  trade  with  the  Colonies,  lower  rates  of  wages  and  preferential  freights 
are  suggested  as  an  explanation.  Competition  from  the  United  States  is  also  complained  of  in 
some  branches.  Some  witnesses  complain  that  their  goods  are  kept  out  by  the  Colonial  tariffs. 

There  has  b^en  some  development  of  the  hosiery  industry  in  Canada  where  Canadian  yarns  are  Canada. 
spun.  But  witnesses  state  that  the  Canadian  fancy  knitted  wool  goods  are  frequently  makestuff 
and  inferior.  The  Canadian  trade  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Nottingham,  Leicester  and  other 
hosiery  districts,  and  witnesses  are  agreed  as  to  the  advantages  they  have  derived  from  the  Canadian 
preferential  tariff,  especially  in  meeting  the  competition  of  Germany.  The  following  examples 
may  be  quoted  from  the  evidence  : — 

"Our  trade  with  Canada  these  last  three  years,  since  we  got  the  preferential  tariffs,  has  increased    Results  of 
so  much  that  it  has  made  up  what  we  lost  in  the  United  States."  Preference. 

''  The  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  has  re-opened  the  market  for  us  in  cotton  hosiery.  At 
one  time  the  Germans  had  the  whole  market  for  fast  dye  cotton  hose  (Herensdorff  dye).  In  1903 
and  1904  the  Canadians  bought  large  quantities  from  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  handicapped 
in  the  cost  of  dye.  The  dyestuffs  used  are  German,  and  we  understand  there  is  a  large  export  duty 
on  them.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  we  exported  large  quantities  of  goods  to  Canada,  a  trade  which 
was  afterwards  entirely  lost,  but,  under  the  preferential  duties  of  the  Dominion,  we  are  regaining  it, 
and  are  now  selling  a  fair  amount  there.  The  trade  is  rapidly  increasing." 
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"  Our  experience  with  the  Colonial  trade,  especially  in  Canada,  is  that  the  preferential  tariff 
not  only  helps  the  manufacturers,  but  actually  creates  business  for  them.  We  exported  very  few 
goods  to  the  Canadian  market  before  they  gave  us  a  preferential  tariff  ;  now  we  do  a  turn-over  of 
about  £8,000  to  £9,000  per  annum,  which  is  increasing  annually." 

"  The  Canadian  preference  is  the  only  one  in  practical  work,  and  we  have  found  it  makes 
an  immense  difference.  Until  this  preference  the  trade  was  practically  dying,  but  unless  we  do 
something  on  this  side,  my  personal  opinion,  from  experience  on  the  other  side,  is  that  the  manu- 
facturing interest  will  be  strong  enough  to  do  away  with  this,  as  they  say,  one-sided  preference." 

"  My  sales  to  Canada  have  increased  fivefold  since  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  was  intro- 
duced-. .  .  The  Canadian  manufacturer  will  beat  us  on  the  18s.  6d.  articles  and  things  of  that 
description,  but  it  is  with  the  better  goods  that  we  have  a  great  hold  on  the  Canadian  market. 
Our  experience  of  the  preferential  tariff  with  Canada  leads  us  to  think  trade  would  be  largely 
increased  under  extended  preferential  arrangements  with  the  Colonies." 

"  In  Canada  the  preference  is  making  a  great  difference.  In  both  plain  and  fancy  (knitted) 
hosiery  they  insist  that  yarns  should  be  spun  in  England,  or  we  do  not  get  the  preference.  This  is 
really  a  very  important  item." 


German  Surtax  e  Canadian  surtax  on   German   goods   has  given  British   manufacturers   an  additional 

In  Canada.  advantage.    "  We  find  the  preferentialtariff  in  Canada  a  very  great  help  to  our  trade,  and  the  surtax 

on  the  German  goods  helps  us  still  further."  Canadian  buyers  used  to  go  direct  to  Germany  for 
some  classes  of  goods  ;  they  now  come  to  Leicester,  and  some  of  the  plain  hosiers  of  that  town  are 
said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  kept  going  last  winter  on  Canadian  orders.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Canadian  buyer  :  —  "  The  surtax  on  German  goods  entering  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  makes  us  look  again  to  Leicester.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent.,  less  one-third 
on  British  goods,  equal  to  23  per  cent.  ;  on  German  goods,  plus  one-third,  46f  per  cent. 
or  just  double.  We  shall  be  sending  our  Yorkshire  representative  down  to  see  you,  and  we 
want  you  to  give  him,  say,  half  a  dozen  or  so  patterns  of  fabrics  about  6  by  6  inches,  and  another, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  single  golfers,  Russian  blouse  style,  or  as  we  may  send  him  ;  and  we  want  you  to 
quote  for  the  various  fabrics  in  the  various  styles.  We  want  to  get  at  this  business  early.  Please 
remember  that  we  don't  want  heavy  fabrics,  but  attractive  stylish  fabrics,  i.e.,  appearance  more  than 
weight."  Again  :  "  Canada  is  reviving  a  little  under  the  preferential  system,  and  agents  from  there 
are  seeking  agencies  for  British  manufacturers.  Under  the  new  system,  we  are  getting  an  advantage 
in  Canada  over  the  Germans.  We  were  asked  for  quotations  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  Is.  a  dozen 
over  the  German,  but  the  operation  of  the  new  system  placed  us  in  advantage  over  the  German  rival." 

Canadian  On  the  other  hand,  some  firms  state  that  they  have  not  found  the  present  preference  sufficient 

Preference  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  against  German  imports.     Thus  one  firm  of  hosiery  manu- 

Inadequate.  facturers  state,  "  Our  agent  in  Canada  sent  us  word  seven  months  ago  that  Germany  was  practically 

taking  all  the  fine  goods  (probably  low  class)  ;  now  we  cannot  sell."  Others  draw  a.  distinction 
between  the  branches  which  have  benefited  and  those  which  have  not:  —  "In  regard  to  cotton 
hosiery  produced  in  Germany  and  France,  the  preferential  tariff  given  by  Canada  lias  not 
proved  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully,  but  it  has  benefited  the  cashmere  hosiery 
trade  between  Canada  and  this  country.  If  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  could  be  given 
to  British  goods,  we  ought  to  recover  all  we  have  lost,  including  the  cotton  hosiery.  The  present 
rebate,  however,  enables  us  to  command  the  order  for  wool  hosiery,  but  not  for  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  underwear." 

There  has  been  a  large  emigration  of  workpeople  from  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire 
to  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  depressed  trade  of  those 
districts. 

South  Africa.  In  South  Africa.it  is  said,  there  always  appears  to  be  a  decided  preference  for  British  goods. 

but  there  is  much  German  competition.  The  present  preference  amounts  to  2£  per  cent.,  and  that, 
it  is  said,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  British  manufacturers  to  counteract  this  German  competition, 
but,  notwithstanding  adverse  conditions,  trade  with  South  Africa  as  recorded  by  manufacturers 
is  exceedingly  promising.  During  the  war  "  too  much  was  sent  out  and  the  market  glutted." 

Manufacturers  of  fancy  hosiery  and  underclothing  state  that  they  are  holding  their  own  in 
Australia.  Manufacturers  of  knitted  wool,  &c.,  complain  that  their  trade  has  declined,  and,  in  other 
branches  of  hosiery,  that  they  have  been  injured  by  the  Australian  tariff.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
state  that  they  have  been  considerably  injured  by  foreign  competition.  The  Germans  compete 
keenly  in  cotton  hose  and  socks,  and  in  the  lower  and  lighter  grades  of  underwear.  Merchants 


of  hosiery  and  undershirts  state  that  at  present  the  high  Australian  duties  prevent  the  purchase 
of  medium  makes  which  were  obtained  from  Great  Britain  in  former  times.  They  now  buy  only 
low  German  or  inferior  English  makes.  These  merchants  state  that  their  agents  report  that  sales 
of  low-class  German  makes  of  hosiery  are  on  the  increase  in  Australia.  Another  firm  state  that 
the  Germans  have  obtained  complete  control  of  the  Australian  market  for  cotton  hose  and  half- 
hose  which  were  formerly  made  here.  There  is  also  considerable  competition  from  the  United 
States  which  is  increasing.  Competition  from  Holland  has  also  developed.  There  has  been  some 
emigration  of  the  workpeople  from  the  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  districts  to  Australia. 
The  manufacturers  anticipate  that  a  considerable  development  of  trade  would  follow  if  preference 
were  adopted  in  Australia. 

New   Zealand   is   said   to   be  a  good   market   for   British   hosiery   goods,  though  there   is   New  Zealand. 
German,  Dutch  and  American  competition.     New  Zealand  preference,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been 
of  advantage.      Some   manufacturers   complain   that  their  exports   to   New   Zealand  have   been 
reduced  by  the  growth  of  native  industries  which  are  protected  by  the  New  Zealand  tariff. 

Manufacturers  say  that  they  suffer  from  the  competition  of  Spain  in  India  in  cotton  shirts   India. 
and  underwear  generally.     There  is  also  some  German  and  Italian  competition.     Some  firms  express 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  preferential  arrangement  with  India. 

The  following  paragraph  may  be  quoted  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  the  Straits  Settlements : —  stralti 
"  I  can  only  speak  of  my  experience  positively  as.  regards  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  which 
markets  I  had  an  experience  of  20  years.  Speaking  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  I,  without  hesitation, 
state  that  within  the  last  15  years  such  articles  as  hosiery,  undershirts,  beers,  scissors,  belts  and 
smaller  articles  of  Midlands  manufacture  have  been  ousted  very  considerably  out  of  the  above 
market  by  the  competition  of  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries,  the  Straits  markets,  as 
you  are  aware,  being  free  to  all-comers  and  imposed  no  duties  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 
A  regretted  feature  in  the  Straits  market  is  the  non-application  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 
As  a  striking  instance  of  the  ousting  of  one  particular  line,  i.e.,  hosiery  and  undershirts, 
German  (Saxony)  has  now  practically  a  monopoly  of  this  business  to  the  detriment  of  this  country's 
(Nottingham's)  product,  being  much  cheaper  than  the  latter.  For  the  past  five  years  at  least  I 
handled  on  an  average  £15,000  to  £20,000  worth  of  above  goods,  and,  almost  without  exception, 
they  came  from  Germany.  Cheaper  living  and  cheaper  labour  in  Germany  may  be  the  reason  for 
cheaper  production  and  possibly  subsidies  on  freights.  .  . .  My  own  experience  is,  and  my  own  feeling 
from  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  especially  is,  that  in  the  anxiety  of 
German  houses  in  Singapore  to  capture  trade,  they  overflood  that  market  with  German  goods 
which,  in  many  cases  of  supplies  exceeding  demand  or  consumption,  are  sold  below  cost  of 
production." 
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(E.)— COMPETITION    IN    THE    HOME    MARKET. 


The  general  result  of  foreign  importation  has  been  to  take  from  British  manufacturers  much 
of  the  trade  in  plain  goods,  and  to  leave  them  with  fancies  and  novelties  and  specialities.  This  is 
a  serious  factor  in  increasing  the  general  cost  of  production.  The  following  illustration  is  given  : — 

"  A  manufacturer  in  Germany  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  at  practically  what  it  costs  us  here 
to  manufacture.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  overstating  the  case,  for  every  season  I  have  practical 
tests  of  samples  laid  before  me  of  values  not  more  than  they  cost  us.  As  this  is  confidential, 
I  can  assure  you  that  were  it  not  that  we  are  well  known — and  I  have  a  long  personal 
friendship  with  buyers  in  the  best  wholesale  houses — we  would  have  very  small  business 
transactions,  if  goods  were  bought  at  their  true  values.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  be 
hoped  to  continue  always.  Five  years  ago  the  best  houses  would  not  encourage  German  makers  ; 
they,  however,  went  to  smaller  houses  who  would  give  them  a  line  when  the  season  came  round. 
These  goods  were  in  competition  with  the  goods  shown  by  the  larger  houses,  the  result  being  that 
the  buyers  had  these  cheap  German  goods  sent  to  them  by  indignant  travellers  who  inquired  how 
they  had  no  such  samples,  and  wanted  to  know  how  they  could  make  up  their  returns  unless  the  buyer 
looked  better  after  his  department  and  gave  them  samples  equal  to  what  was  in  the  market. 
Now  the  German  has  got  a  fairly  good  footing  in  all  the  good  houses,  and  where  he  would  not 
sell  100  dozens  four  years  ago,  or  possibly  none,  he  will  sell  1,000  dozens.  Last  year  one  of  my 
friends  showed  me  a  sample  box,  of  which  he  told  me  he  had  sold  9,000  dozens.  This  glove  affected 
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Leicester,  not  us,  five  years  ago  ;  we  did  not  buy  a  glove  out  of  Great  Britain.  The  free  imports 
affect  us,  however,  even  worse.  Our  trade  is  largely  a  fancy  one,  as  nearly  all  woollen  manufacturers 
are,  each  having  their  own  speciality. 

"As  a  rule  a  manufacturer  has  eight  or  nine  months  a  year  in  his  new  season's  goods  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  only  way  of  keeping  hands  employed  is  by  making  stock  of  everyday  selling 
goods,  as  fancy  goods  are  no  use  for  next  year's  trade.  In  the  past  we  have  followed  this  line,  and  have 
been  on  the  whole  able  to  keep  our  hands  together,  but  now  we  find  the  Germans  have  realised  the 
large  sale  in  these  plain  goods,  and  it  is  here  we  are  feeling  the  greatest  difficulty  in  overcoming. 
Last  year,  in  January,  I  could  have  bought,  to  be  delivered  in  autumn,  1904,  certain  lines  of 
goods  that  we  had  made  large  stocks  of  at  a  less  price  than  they  cost  us.  These  goods  were  in  the 
market  against  ours,  and  we  have  this  year  a  very  decidedly  less  sale  for  these  goods  than  we  have 
ever  experienced  before,  so  much  so  that  now,  when  we  ought  to  be  making  these  goods  to  keep 
our  hands  working,  we  find  as  many  in  stock  as  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  dispose  of  in  1905." 

Foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  is  increasing,  but  all  branches  are  not  uniformly 
affected.  It  is  generally  the  plain  trade  in  which  large  quantities  can  be  produced  in  which  the 
competition  is  most  severe,  and  in  regard  to  which  dumping  is  stated  to  take  place.  In  the  fancy 
trade,  it  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  conditions  of  production  which  are  necessary  for 
successful  dumping.  Practically  all  witnesses  and  firms  giving  evidence  to  the  Commission  complain 
of  sales  below  British  cost,  and  numerous  examples  are  given  in  the  evidence  : — 

"  Germany  principally  imports  goods  "we  manufacture  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  every  country  in  Europe  exports  hosiery  of  one  class  or  another  to  London 
— except  Turkey.  Also  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing  exports  to  this  country  and  our 
Colonies.  Almost  every  line  we  make  is-  dumped  into  the  London  market." 

"  Immense  quantities  of  ladies'  ribbed  vests  are  imported  at  what  must  be  below  the  normal 
cost  in  the  country  of  origin  (Germany).  A  leading  line  has  been  sold  here  at  Is.  8Jd.  per  dozen, 
which  is  approximately  the  cost  of  yarn  used  in  its  manufacture,  leaving  nothing  for  workmanship, 
bleaching,  or  dyeing,  carriage  to  this  country,  commission  paid  to  agent,  or  establishment  charges. 
Some  articles  in  the  lower  grade  of  cotton  hose  are  undoubtedly  sold  at  below  normal  cost.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  the  fleecy  underwear  imported  from  the  United  States  is  sold  at  what  must  be 
below  the  legitimate  normal  cost." 

"  Take  fancy  ladies'  hose.  The  great  fight  is  who  can  produce  the  best  fancy  hose,  to  be 
eventually  retailed  at  a  popular  price,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  6d.,  &c.,  per  pair.  Take  the  one  most  bulky, 
the  leading  line,  the  merchant  will  pay  the  manufacturer  9s.  9d.  per  doz.  for  this ;  10s.  sometimes 
is  very  good.  Suppose  you  have  got  some  good  lines  in  at  9s.  9d.  and  10s.  A  German  competitor 
has  by  overproduction  or  by  making  on  speculation,  got  a  big  lot  of  goods  he  made  for  the  Is.  3d. 
line.  The  merchant's  price  is  lls.  6d.  or  lls,  9d.  per  doz.  ;  he  must  clear,  and  this  is  the  only  market 
he  can  dump  them  into  ;  the  price  he  will  get  will  be  9s.  6d.,  9s.  9d.,  or  10s. — in  other  words  they  will 
be  bought  for  the  Is.  in  the  shop  price,  and  Mary  Jane  and  Susan  Ann  will  get  for  a  Is.  a  pair  of 
fancy  hose  (below  cost),  and  all  the  time  these  goods  are  about  our  Is.  hose  is  out  of  it.  A  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  or  ever  10  per  cent,  would  keep  a  great  many  of  these  goods  out — (would  they  ever 
be  made  ?) " 

"  At  times  large  quantities  of  fancy  hose  and  half  hose,  the  over-production  of  German  manu- 
facturers, are  sold  in  the  London  market  at  any  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  them  ;  it  is  difficult 
for  one  to  sell  goods  while  these  lots  are  on  the  market.  I  come  across  large  lots  of  fancy  hosiery 
sent  to  London  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  and  this  price  I  consider  is  often  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production  in  Germany." 

"  Cotton  undershirts,  ladies'  cotton  underwear,  wool  and  cashmere  underwear  of  all  sorts, 
cotton  and  wool  mixtures,  about  15  per  cent,  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany  ;  cotton  under- 
shirts, fleecy  back  to  imitate  wool,  from  America.  We  have  seen  American  goods  sold  in  England 
at  3s.  per  dozen  less  than  they  are  sold  in  America.  The  Germans  work  longer  hours  of  labour 
than  the  British — about  10  hours — and  for  lower  wages." 

"  The  dumping  of  fleecy  underwear  from  U.S.A.  is  continually  on  the  increase  and  for  this 
aiitun'n  and  winter  (1!!0  !--">)  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  certain  classes  of  Nottingham  goods,  and 
is  increasingly  disastrous  to  our  trade.  My  traveller  was  in  Leeds  last  week  and  saw  the  undermen- 
tioned notice  in  a  hosiery  shop  window.  Comment  is  superfluous.  '  These  goods  are  made  in  U.S.A., 
and  the  lowest  n-tail  price  there  is  2s.  lid.  per  garment,  the  surplus  production  is  dumped  into 
l^ngliind  at  prices  which  enable  them  to  be  sold  (by  us)  at  Is.  Hid.,  shirts  and  pants.'  (I  could 
furnish  you  with  the  address  of  the  shop.)  " 


Summary 


"  The  Americans  are  dumping  into  this  country  fleecy  shirts  and  pants  which  they  sell  in  2342 

their  own  country  at  about  $5.50  (22s.) ;  the  goods  are  sent  into  this  country  packed  and  carriage 
paid  at,  I  believe,  15s.  9d.  ;  they  get  a  good  profit  in  their  own  country,  run  their  mills  all  the  year 
round  on  this  one  article,  ;md  dump  the  surplus  on  us,  the  only  country  which  accepts  them  duty  /ree. 
The  result  of  this  has  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  heavy  low-class  goods  which  used  to  be 
made  in  very  large  quantities  in  Nottingham.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  hosiery  being  dumped. 
We  could  give  many  other  instances,  and  the  trade  suffers  very  seriously  from  this  free  importation 
of  goods  when  we  have  no  free  market  in  the  world  open  to  us  for  any  surplus  production  of  ours, 
and  thus  limiting  our  output,  and  handicapping  us." 

"  From  America  fleecy-backed  cotton  shirts  and  pants  are  sent  here  at  dumping  prices  and 
take  the  place  of  Leicester-made  lambs'  wool  and  cashmere  productions.  They  can  be  bought  here 
at  16s.,  and  are  not  sold  in  America  under  24s.  6d.  I  contend  that  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  duty 
would  keep  them  out,  and  thus  give  us  more  employment.  Orders  for  these  goods  this  autumn  are 
estimated  at  100,000  doz.,  at  16s.  per  doz.,  value  £80,000,  which  would  take  1,500,000  pounds  of  yarn 
of  £15,000  loss  in  wages  in  Leicester — besides  the  loss  of  labour  in  spinning  the  yarn.  These  articles 
alone  must  have  made  a  difference  of,  at  least,  from  £50,000  to  £100,000  in  value  of  goods,  which 

could  have  been  made  in  Leicester  last  year.     The  American  productions  are  sightly  and  attractive,  2343 

but  being  made  of  all-cotton  are  injurious  to  wear  as  compared  with  lambs'-wool  and  cashmere." 

"  If  we  had  a  moderate  tariff  it  would  enable  us  to  compete,  and  with  fair  competition  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  be  beaten  in  anything.  We  can  meet  American  competition  where  they 
sell  at  anything  like  the  price  they  sell  at  home.  But  the  cotton  underwear  trade,  for  instance,  is 
done  on  quite  a  different  system  here  to  what  they  do  it  in  their  own  country.  All  the  business  is 
done  through  a  few  agents.  The  agents  there  get  the  financial  houses  to  finance  him.  He  takes 
so  many  mills  for  this  underwear,  which  they  send  to  England.  They  have  to  guarantee  to  take  all 
the  production  of  these  mills,  so  that  they  meet  regularly  and  fix  their  prices  and  sell  over  there  at 
24s.,  and  then  sell  the  overplus  in  England  at  16s.  That  is  not  fair  competition.  The  British  policy 
of  free  imports  gives  the  foreign  tariffs  a  certain  trade  which  we  cannot  challenge,  and  they  are  able 
to  sell  their  over-plus  here  at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  beat  us." 

"  Another  thing  is  the  copying.  Say,  for  instance,  that  I  have  a  line  of  fancy  ladies'  hose 
at  10s.  that  has  caught  on  well,  and  is  in  most  of  the  best  shops.  A  pair  is  bought  and  imitated, 
a  little  bit  taken  out  in  the  workmanship,  a  little  in  material,  and  in  dye,  &c.,  and  this  is  then  shown 
at  9s.  6d.  The  6d.  is  the  bait  for  the  merchant  to  buy  it.  Now  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  would 
stop  this." 

Instances  of  the  emigration  of  British  capital  and  labour  have  already  been  given  in  regard 
to  various  branches. 

(F.)— PROFITS. 

Profits  in  the  hosiery  trade  have  greatly  and  generally  diminished,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
diminution  is  attributed  to  competing  imports  from  foreign  countries.  With  some  firms  the  profits 
on  fancy  hosiery  has  helped  to  offset  the  loss  in  plain  hosiery,  and  in  some  cases  other  causes  besides 
foreign  importations  are  mentioned  as  contributory  to  the  diminution  of  profits.  The  McKinley 
tariff  is  insisted  upon  as  an  especial  cause  of  lessened  profits,  and  manufacturers  in  order  to  keep 
their  hands  together  have  been  driven  to  go  on  short  time  and  make  a  class  of  goods  that  yield  no 
profit. 

The  following  are  illustrative  statements  by  British  firms  : — "  Profits  have  decreased.  The 
hosiery  trade  has  been  very  bad,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  staple  trades  of  this  country  being  so 
bad.  If  the  working  classes  are  employed  they  buy  stockings  ;  if  employment  is  bad  they  do  not 

buy  them,  or  they  buy  only  the  very  commonest  stuff  that  is  made."     "  Total  net  profits  in  my  2345 

trade  have  naturally  diminished  on  account  of  the  increased  importations  from  abroad."  "  Profits 
have  very  considerably  diminished,  especially  in  the  cotton  branches  and  those  in  which  Germany 
competes  are  those  in  which  the  profits  have  diminished  more  than  any."  "  Total  net  profits  are 
diminishing"  (in  the  hosiery  districts  generally).  "Profits  in  hosiery  trade  are  almost  destroyed 
by  the  carriage  and  expenses  of  sub-divided  orders."  "  In  the  Loughborough  hosiery  trade  pro 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  foreign  competition,  homo  competition  and  an  over- 
crowded market." 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  efficiency  of  British  production  is  indicated  by    Effect  of  Lessened 
a  Leicester  manufacturer  : — "  The  Americans  are  credited  with  a  readiness  to  throw  on  the  scrap 
heap  an  outfit  of  machinery  the    moment  they  can  see  anything  better,  but  it  is  not  realised  by 
some  persons  that  an  American  manufacturer's  profits  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  this  ;   no  doubt 
English  manufacturers  would  be  equally  enterprising  if  their  profits  were  on  the  same  scale." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  have  increased  in  the  Colonial  branch  of  the  trade  since  the 
adoption  of  preference  in  Colonial  tariffs,  especially  in  Canada. 
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2346  (G.)— EMPLOYMENT. 

Employment.  The  state  of  employment  and  wages  in  the  various  hosiery  districts  has  varied  considerably. 

Some  witnesses  record  a  loss  of  employment ;  others  speak  of  employment  as  much  less  continuous 
of  late  years  for  skilled  men.  On  the  other  hand,  some  firms  seem  to  have  suffered  from  failure 
to  expand,  as  they  might  expect  to  do  under  normal  conditions,  rather  than  from  an  actual  diminu- 
tion of  employment. 

The  Hosiery  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Hosiery  Federation  reports  :  "  The  importation  of  foreign-made 

Federation.  goods  into  our  markets  has  prevented  any  advance  in  wages ;    it  has  necessitated  the  removal  of 

machinery  into  country  districts,  especially  in  Leicestershire  ;  it  has  also  created  the  need  for  im- 
proved machines  of  a  simpler  type  worked  by  girls,  displacing  men  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per 
cent.  Goods  are  brought  in  cheaper  and  sold  for  less  than  they  can  be  made  for,  superseding  the 
home  trade  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  employment.  Tariffs — French,  German  and  American — 
have  been  raised  which  has  excluded  out  goods  in  some  cases  altogether.  Some  hundreds  of  our 
members  have  emigrated  from  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  ;  causes — work  irregular  or 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  They  have  gone  to  America,  North  and  South,  Canada,  Australia,  New 

2347  Zealand,  where  90  per  cent,  have  succeeded.     Some  have  gone  to  the  shoe  trade,  others  on  rail- 
ways, and  some  gardening  and  on  the  land,  promiscuous  labouring,  and  some  hundreds  have  ended 
their  days  in  almshouses  and  workhouses." 

Instances  of  The  following  replies  indicate  the  experience  of  representative  firms  : — "  We  calculate  the 

Changes  in  loss  of  wages  to  the  workpeople  in  1903,  in  our  firm  alone,  would  be  about  £16,000  to  £18.000." 

Employment  "  In  Leicester  the  employment  of  the  working  people,  both  in  bulk  and  in  wages,  has  gone  down 

considerably  in  the  last  two  years.  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  have  had  to  move  their  works 
from  Leicester,  in  order  to  get  where  the  workmen  could  live  and  work  more  cheaply,  and  ours  are 
almost  the  only  underwear  and  hosiery  works  of  any  size  in  Leicester.  Nearly  every  manufacturer 
of  any  size  has  left."  "  Employment  has  been  very  much  less  continuous  of  late  years.  Skilled 
men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  earning  £4  to  £5  a  week,  now,  through  the  want  of  continuity  of 
employment,  only  get  £2  10s.  to  £3,  and  many  not  that.  The  females  in  the  hosiery  trade  are 
perhaps  as  well  employed  as  ever  they  were  and  get  good  wages.  That  is  partly  owing  to  alterations 
in  machinery  and  the  introduction  of  American  machinery."  "  We  this  year  have  to  give  our  hands 
a  14  days'  holiday  and  14  days'  work  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  and  with  this  we  will  make  too 

goao  much  stock.    This  week  will  also  be  42  hours  instead  of  56.    During  the  past  year  we  have   been 

^"'**  working  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  ten  except  one  month,  and  also  with  reduced  number  of  hands, 

all  owing  to  German  competition.  .  .  .  As  to  the  loss  of  time  in  our  works  for  the  year  1904,  it 
will  be  equal  to  five  weeks  at  the  very  least  owing  to  German  competition."  "  An  increased 
quantity  of  German  lace,  cotton  and  lisle  thread  hose  were  imported  in  1903  ;  in  1902  we  were 
able  to  compete  in  these  goods,  and  made  a  considerable  quantity.  The  price  of  cotton  went 
up,  and  yet  in  1903  the  Germans  rather  reduced  prices  than  advanced  them,  so  we  were 
again  beaten.  The  loss  resulting  would  be  £4,000  to  £5,000  in  returns,  and  £1,500  or  more  in 
wages  to  our  workpeople.  Increasing  German  and  Dutch  competition  in  brown  cotton  shirts  and 
pants  caused  a  loss  of  £1,000  return — about '£200  in  wages."  "  If  we  had  to  make  all  the  goods  we 
buy  from  Germany  and  America,  we  should  be  able  to  employ  treble  the  hands  we  do."  "  We  had 
no  short  time  during  1 903,  but  machines  which  were  bought  for  a  special  purpose  had  to  be  adapted 
to  and  used  in  some  other  line  of  goods  on  account  of  Swiss  and  German  competition."  "  I  should 
estimate  our  loss  of  employment  during  1903  at  20  weeks  and  £400  in  wages." 

Many  firms  indicate  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  and  improved  machinery  in  displacing 
men's  labour  and  increasing  the  cheaper  employment  of  girls  and  women.    In  many  cases  in  Leicester, 

2349  f°r  instance,  the  woman  is  now  the  main  support  of  the  household  especially  where  the  husband 

is  employed  so  intermittently  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

Rat*  ol  Wages.  As  to  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  Leicester  hosiery  trade  "  the  general  rate  of 

wages  is  the  same,  but  the  earnings  have  decreased  through  bad  trade  ;  the  fact  is  the  supply  of 
labour  is  greater  than  the  demand  in  regard  to  nearly  all  classes  of  employment,  and  that  keeps 
wages  down.  With  better  trade  they  might  all  be  employed."  The  rates  of  wages  of  female  workers 
have  increased,  taking  a  series  of  years. 


Erection  of 
Mills  abroad. 


(H.)— TRANSFERENCE    OF    MILLS    TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  evidence  speaks  of  the  transfer  to  Germany  of  the  factory  of  a  large  British  manufac- 
turing firm,  who  are  now  established  at  Chemnitz,  and  make  large  exportations  to  Great  Britain. 


Many  Englishmen  formerly  engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  and  one 
British  concern  now  established  in  the  United  States  has  several  factories  there  exporting  goods  to 
Great  Britain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  United  States  tariff  raised 
against  British  hosiery  and  underwear. 


Summary 
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(I.)— COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES. 

The  figures  given  in  the  evidence   do   not  allow  of  any  extended  comparison  of  costs  in    QOSJ  Of 
foreign  countries.     It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  England,    production. 
the  reasons  given  being  sometimes  that  the  workpeople  control  a  larger  number  of  machines  than 
in  this  country,  that  labour  is  cheaper,  and  the  hours  of  labour  longer.     Witnesses  attach  the 
greatest  importance,  however,  to  the  tariff  and  the  commercial  policy  generally  of  foreign  countries 
in  securing  cheapness  of  cost. 

Several  witnesses  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  continuous  running  in  reducing  costs,  the    Continuous 
reasons  given  being  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  fully  explained  in  the  other  branches    Running. 
of  the  textile  industry.     There  is  an  increase  in  cost  of  production  owing  to  small  output.     "  If  2351 

the  high  pressure  can  be  kept  up  long  enough,  the  cost  of  production  is  much  reduced,  and  this 
is  well-known  to  the  dumper."  "  When  work  is  plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  double  handling, 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  considerable,  especially  where  expensive  machines  are 
employed." 

British  firms,  in  buying  for  the  season,  are  said  to  be  generally  obliged  to  buy  German  goods 
in  bulk.  The  Germans  say,  "  We  will  sell  you  so  many  thousand  dozens,  and  you  must  have  them 
half  in  three  months  and  half  in  six  months."  The  Englishman  on  the  other  hand  is  represented 
as  getting  his  orders  when  he  can  and  sending  them  in  in  driblets.  Thus  :  "  The  Englishman 
does  not  get  his  orders  in  bulk.  Very  likely  a  house  will  order  a  thousand  dozen  from  Germany 
and  then  later,  say,  a  hundred  dozen  from  us.  There  is  not  the  regularity  that  there  used  to  be. 
But  even  with  a  hundred  dozen  we  are  not  allowed  to  send  them  in  in  bulk.  They  say,  '  To  be 
sent  as  written  for,'  and  we  send  two  dozen  to-day,  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  in  a  week's  time,  and 
the  whole  profit  goes  in  carriage  and  expenses.  It  is  because  the  German  insists  on  these  terms 
that  he  can  send  his  stuff  in  to  the  wholesale  house.  I  know  one  large  manufacturer  who  comes 

here  and  stays  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  must  take  his  orders  back  with  him.     He  insists  on  the  93^9 

orders  being  placed  there  and  then  in  bulk."  "  He  (the  German)  must  have  his  orders  in  bulk 
because  he  must  have  his  machinery  continually  running  with  the  same  thing.  My  first  experience 
of  the  trade  was  that  we  did  keep  machinery  going  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another,  but  now 
you  may  have  to  change  the  machinery  twenty  times  with  twenty  different  articles  during  the  year, 
because  the  German  undercuts  us  on  those  lines." 

Foreign  manufacturers  are  said  to  have  considerable  advantage  in  respect  of  processes,    Processes,  etc. 
especially  dyeing,  or  are  hampered  less  by  local  and  other  restrictions  than  the  British  manufacturer, 
and  they  have  advantages  in  cheap  water  power,  cheap  electric  power,  and  hence  cleaner  mills. 
Orders  in  bulk  for  quick  delivery,  specialisation  of  cheaper  lines,  larger  quantities,  are  amongst 
the  other  advantages  which  the  Continental  rivals  of  British  manufacturers  are  said  to  have. 

Some  witnesses  state  that,  given  a  tariff  and  specialities  in  his  branch  to  manufacture,  the   Capital. 
American  manufacturer  can  obtain  the  necessary  capital  easier  than  his  British  rival. 

"  Improved  labour-saving  machinery  has  helped  us  ;   nearly  all  of  these  important  machines   Machinery 
are  made  in  England — a  great  many  of  them  in  Leicester  and  Nottingham — and  foreigners  get  their 

machinery  a  good  deal  from  this  country.     One  new  machine,  a  patent  by  Spiers  and  Grieve,  makes  2353 

men's  socks  for  4d.  a  dozen  instead  of  Is.  6d.,  but  still  we  cannot  just  now  sell  our  goods  cheaper 
because  the  yarns  have  gone  up  4d.  a  Ib.  These  machines  work  in  a  wonderful  way.  Half-hose 
made  on  them  are  like  rope.  They  make  the  half-hose  completely  ;  you  cut  off  the  rope,  as  it 
were,  into  half-hose  lengths,  and  they  are  seamed  over  the  toes  by  hand  or  by  seaming  machines. 
These  machines  have  only  been  on  the  market  about  a  year  ;  they  are  very  expensive,  and  the 
Leicester  people  have  been  wise  enough  up  to  now  to  take  all  that  can  be  produced, — I  should  say 
the  firm  now  have  orders  to  last  for  another  twelve  months.  The  Americans  are  not,  I  think, 
using  them  yet."  The  change  in  the  state  of  foreign  trade  is  greatly  affected  in  the  way  manufac- 
turers use  their  machinery.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  in  old  times  hosiery  machinery  was  kept 
running  on  the  same  article,  but  now  you  may  have  to  change  the  machinery  20  times  for  20 
different  articles  in  the  year,  because  the  German  undercuts  us  on  those  lines. 

Most  of  the  foreign  industries  were  originally  started  with  English  machinery,  but 
this  is  now  changed,  and  America,  it  is  said,  only  buys  German-made  hosiery  machinery. 
Nearly  all  our  fabric  machines  are  made  in  Germany.  Manufacturers  state,  however,  that  they 


2354  would  willingly  pay  a  duty  on  this  imported  machinery  if  they  could  get  a  more  secure  trade. 

One  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Germany  in  this  respect  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  patent  laws  which 
prejudicially    affect  British     machinists.     But    witnesses  state  that  their  machines  for  lace  lisle 
ladies'  hose  are  better  than  the  Germans.     The  general  view  is  that  the  foreign  industries  are  not 
better  equipped  than  the  British,  but  in  the  United  States  the  frames   in   hosiery  factories  are 
driven  faster  than  in  England.     Comparison  is  given  by  one  witness,  who   says  that  the  similar 
automatic   American   frames  make    228   revolutions,  whereas   the   English    make   200.     Another 
contrast  between  United  States   and   Great   Britain   in   respective   machinery  is  that  in  America 
large  orders   prevail,  and  the   frames   are  specially  built   to   produce  one   class   of  article  only. 
Machines  for  making  open  work  or  lace  hosiery  cost  upwards  of  £1,000,  therefore  the  stoppage, 
or  partial  stoppage,  of  manufacturing  plant  is  a  serious  loss.     One  witness  states  that  at  the  time 
he  gave  evidence  fully  one-third  of  the  hosiery  machinery  in  this  country  were  not  working.     The 
old  hand  frames  for  heavy  Scotch  underwear  have  now  been  completely  superseded.     Generally, 
British  machinery  is  regarded  as  thoroughly  up  to  date  ;   in  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  hosiery  machines 
of  Messrs.  Cotton  &  Co.,  in  Loughborough  are  superior  to  any  in  the  trade. 

2355  E"*ct  of  The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  machinery  have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  type 
Machinery  changes  of  labour  required.     Owing  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  less  skill  is  required.     A 
upon  Labour.            witness  states  there  has  not  been  an  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  any  appreciable  extent  to 

work  textile  machinery.  No  movement  of  any  magnitude  has  taken  place  since  the  late  Mr. 
Mundella  built  and  sent  out  machinery  in  1864.  Another  effect  they  note  in  labour  is  that  the 
importation  of  foreign-made  goods  has,  in  their  opinion,  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
machinery  into  the  country  districts,  especially  in  Leicestershire  ;  it  has  also  created  a  demand 
for  machines  of  a  simple  type  which  can  be  worked  by  girls.  American  hosiery  machines  can  be 
worked  by  women,  therefore  to  the  extent  to  which  these  are  adopted  there  is  a  tendency  for 
women's  labour  to  displace  that  of  men. 

Witnesses  state  it  is  not  true  that  'American  workmen  can  or  do  get  half  as  much  again  off 
the  frames  as  English  workers  ;  compared  with  Americans,  the  English  workers  are  equally  good. 
The  Continental  labour  is  cheaper  in  the  sense  that  it  is  remunerated  mu°h  less  than  British 
labour  ;  this  pays  the  foreign  manufacturer,  though  there  is  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  of 
wages  in  Continental  countries  generally. 

Many  witnesses  comment  on  of  the  restriction  of  labour  through  factory  laws  and  trade  unions, 
but  trade  unions  have,  in  the  opinion  of .  manufacturers,  worked  on  the  whole  well  in  the  hosiery 
trade.  "  Prices  were  settled  by  manufacturers  and  the  workmen's  union  some  years  ago.  This 
works  very  well,  for  it  causes  all  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  different  classes  of  work, 
and  prevents  any  grinding  down  of  the  workpeople."  Some  manufacturers,  however,  complain 
of  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of  machinery,  which  they  say  are  imposed  by  the  unions.  Witnesses 
for  the  most  part  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  Factory  Acts,  but  state  that  under  existing 
conditions  they  unquestionably  hamper  production  and  diminish  their  competing  power  with 
foreign  countries. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  textile  industries,  witnesses  point  out  that  administration  charges 
are  reduced  proportionately  as  the  output  becomes  greater. 

The  general  impression  amongst  witnesses  is  that  local  rates  abroad  are  lower  than  they  are 
in  this  country.  Very  few  instances  are  given  which  cin  be  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  statistical 
comparison. 

The  general  methods  of  accounting  in  foreign  countries  are  not  superior  to  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

Amalgamations.  An  attempt  to  form  a  large  amalgamation  in  the  hosiery  trade  was  made  a  few  years  ago, 

but  failed,  owing  to  the  action  of  a  number  of  small  factories,  and  since  then  no  other  attempt  on 
the  same  lines  has  been  made. 

Transport  Loughborough  hosiery  manufactures  used  canal  transport  for  raw  cotton  and  heavy  goods, 

as  railway  rates  were  so  high,  but  the  experiment  failed  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  delivery. 
There  is  general  complaint  of  the  level  of  British  railway  rates,  and  some  hosiery  manu- 
facturers state  they  suffer  considerably  from  the  preferential  rates  adopted  in  foreign  countries. 
Preferential  rates  are  said  to  give  the  Germans  a  considerable  advantage  in  capturing  the  Colonial 

Bounties.  trade.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  a  bounty  on  spun  cotton  yarns  enabled  French  spinners  to  sell 

large  quantities  in  this  country,  but  since  that  was  withdrawn,  in  1900,  we  have  bought  no  French 
spun  cotton  yarns. 

Consular  System.  Witnesses  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  British  consular  system  is  faulty. 


Labour. 
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Factory 
Legislation. 


Administration 
Charges. 

Local  Rates. 
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Summary 

The  evidence  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  British  and  foreign  commercial  travellers  is  some-    Commercial  2358 

what  conflicting,  and  depends  very  much,  apparently,  on  the  experience  of  individual  firms.  Some  Traveller*. 
maintain  the  superiority  of  British  travellers,  others  say  that  the  foreign  travellers  are  much  bett-r 
equipped,  have  far  greater  linguistic  capacity,  and  take  more  trouble  to  obtain  business.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  foreign  commercial  traveller,  being  authorised  to  grant  longer  credits  than  the  British, 
frequently  obtains  business,  though  this  method  is  not  commended.  It  is  said  that  in  the  United 
States  the  most  successful  commercial  travellers  are  British. 

The  evidence  on  this  subject  is  similar  to  that  given  in  other  branches  of  the  textile  trades.    Technical 
While    favourable   to    the   encouragement   of  technical   and   commercial  training,   manufacturers   Training. 
distinguish  between  the  kind  of  training  which  is  required  for  foremen  and  managers  and  that  which 
is  required  for  workmen.     Generally  speaking  they  do  not  appear  to  think  that  technical  training 
such  as  is  ordinarily  given  in  this  countrj'  is  of  any  benefit  to  the  working  classes. 

In  the  opinion  of  witnesses  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  entirely  ineffective  as  a  protection   Merchandise 
for  the  British  industry.       German  hosiery  quite  unmarked  is  to  be  found  in  most  London  houses.    Marks  Act. 
As  an  illustration  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  worked,  one  witness  states  that  shirts,  pants,  vests, 

&c.,  are  imported  in  cardboard  boxes  and  paper  parcels,  the  contents  of  which  are  not  stamped  with  2359 

the  place  of  origin,  and  these  are  largely  sold  as  of  English  manufacture. 

There  are  very  numerous  complaints  of  the  effect  upon  British  trade  of  the  present  patent  laws  Patent  Laws. 
"  Germany  patents  a  machine  here,  merely  to  prevent  our  machine  makers  building  it,  and  then 
makes  prices  to  this  country  very  considerably  higher  than  in  Germany.  We  have  saved  as  much  as 
40  per  cent,  by  buying  in  Germany  their  special  machines,  as  against  the  prices  of  the  agent  in 
England."  There  is  also  very  much  complaint  of  the  imitation  of  British  designs  in  patterns  and 
the  importation  of  goods,  similar  to  those  of  British  manufacture  in  this  country. 


(.1.)— EFFECT    OF    FOREIGN    TARIFFS. 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  the  evidence  of  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs.  Practically 
all  continental  markets  except  Turkey  are,  more  or  less,  closed  against  British  manufacturers,  the 
level  of  the  tariffs  making  it  impossible  to  compete  on  even  conditions.  With  the  United  States 
Great  Britain  formerly  had  a  good  trade,  but  that  was  cut  off  by  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs, 
and  the  trade  of  America  is  now  altered,  it  is  said,  to  those  goods  which  are  not  required  in  sufficient 
bulk  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  American  manufacturer.  Complaints  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  arc  universal.  The  present  tariff  it  is  said,  on  our  goods  amounts  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  44  cents  per  pound  weight  duty,  the  latter  item  completely  stopping  trade  in  the  heavy 
underwear  lines.  The  only  goods  we  export  to  America  now  are  very  fine  woollen  and  silk  and 
wool  garment.0,  and  a  few  fine  gauze  white  merino  lines.  The  experience  with  regard  to  South 
American  States  has  been  similiar  to  that  with  other  foreign  countries.  Some  firms  which  have 
been  long  established  still  retain  a  little  of  their  foreign  trade  and  new  firms  going  into  the  hosiery 
tn:.de  without  old  connections  state  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fight  against  the  foreign  tariffs. 
With  regard  to  reductions  of  foreign  tariffs  which  are  suggested  by  witnesses  and  firms,  the  general 
impression  appears  to  be  that  the  reduction  required  is  so  great  as  to  be  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  under  any  fiscal  system  which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  rather  to  the  expansion  of  Colonial 
and  neutral  markets  and  to  a  better  command  of  the  British  home  market  that  they  look  for  the 
future. 


Foreign  Tariffs. 
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Table  3.— 
Cotton  and 
Woollen  Hosiery  ; 
Exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 


In  Table  3,  the  values  of  the  exports  of  hosiery,  both  of  cotton  and  wool,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
are  given.  Cotton  hosiery  is  divided  into  "  socks  and  stockings  "  and  "  all  other  kinds."  The  figures  show 
a  constant  tendency  to  the  decline  in  the  exports  of  cotton  hosiery  since  the  period  1880-84.  Comparing  the 
maximum  period  1880-84  with  the  latest  period  1900-04,  the  decline  in  the  exports  of  cotton  hosiery  has 
amounted  to  an  average  of  £676,000  per  annum,  equivalent  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  values  in  the  earlier  period. 
This  fall  is  shown  uniformly  in  "  socks  and  stockings  " — both  in  quantities  and  values — as  well  as  in  "  all 
other  kinds."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery  for  export 
purposes  is  60  per  cent,  less  than  during  the  period  1880-84.  Woollen  hosiery  shows  on  the  other  hand  an 
opposite  tendency,  the  export  value  in  the  same  period  having  risen  from  an  average  of  £373,000  to  an  average 
of  £949,000,  an  increase  of  £576,000  in  20  years.  This  increase  has  been  far  from  sufficient,  however,  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  export  trade  in  the  other  branch  of  the  industry. 

TABLE    3.— EXPORTS    OF    COTTON    AND    WOOLLEN    HOSIERY    FROM    THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Cotton. 

Wool. 

Socks  and  Stockings. 

Other  Kinds. 

Total  Cotton. 

All  Kinds. 

Thousand 
Doz.  Pairs. 

Thousand 
£. 

Thousand 
£. 

Thousand              Thousand 
£.                          £. 

1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 

Average  1876-9.. 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 

Average  1880-4  .  . 

1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 

Average  1885-9.  . 

1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 

1,125 
1,106 
1,194 
1,204 
1,114 

378 
364 
372 
390 
,371 

618 
526 
462 
415 

487 

995 
890 
834 
805 
858 

307 
278 
294 
291 

288 

1,149                         375                         502                           876                       292 

1,228 
1,683 
2,002 
1,707 
1,822 

402 
490 
622 
536 
569 

541 
613 
643 
634 
511 

943 
1,103 
1,265 
1,170 
1,080 

320 
278 
383 
397 
486 

1,688                         524                         588                        1,112                       373 

1,732 
1,762 
1,728 
1,693 
1,444 

519 

487 
443 
442 
395 

375 
376 
411 
281 
340 

894 
863 
854 
723 
735 

555 
676 
735 

758 
886 

1,672                         457 

357                           814                       722 

1,305 
1,214 
1,124 
835 
855 

356 
317 
255 
205 
229 

308 
240 
239 
187 
165 

664 
557 
494 
392 
394 

914 

822 
740 
731 
670 

Average  1890-4. 


1,067 


272 


228 


500 


775 


1895.. 

813 

220 

196 

416 

833 

1896.. 

794 

230 

230 

460 

861 

1897.. 

776 

169 

189 

358 

826 

1898.. 

581 

175 

160 

335 

784 

1899.. 

596 

176 

147 

323 

909 

Average  1895-9  .  . 

712 

194 

184 

378 

843 

1900.. 

682 

229 

165 

394 

899 

1901 

688 

223 

197 

420 

893 

1902.. 

612 

199 

259 

458 

953 

1903.. 

576 

194 

249 

443 

966 

1904.. 

641 

211 

252 

463 

1,032 

Average  1900-4.. 

680 

211 

224 

436 

949 
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An  analysis  of  the  exports  of  cotton  hosiery  according  to  its  distribution  as  between  foreign  countries 
and  British  Possessions  is  given  in  Table  4.  This  shows  that,  as  regards  socks  and  stockings,  there  has  been 
a  far  greater  diminution  in  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  than  to  British  Possessions.  To  the  former,  the 
value  of  the  exports  averaged  £146,000  during  1885-9  and  £23,000  during  1900-4,  a  decrease  of  84  per  cent. 
To  British  Possessions,  the  decrease  was  also  £123,000  in  the  same  period,  representing,  however,  only  40  per 
cent,  on  the  earlier  average.  In  other  kinds  of  cotton  hosiery  there  is  shown  an  increase  in  the  exports  to 
British  Possessions  and  a  decrease  to  foreign  countries.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  whereas 
formerly  60  per  cent,  of  cotton  hosiery,  other  than  socks  and  stockings,  went  to  foreign  countries,  and  40  per 
cent,  to  British  Possessions,  the  position  is  now  that  29  per  cent,  only  goes  to  foreign  countries  and  71  per 
cent,  to  British  Possessions.  These  figures  are  illustrated  graphically  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 
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TABLE  4.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  HOSIERY  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM   TO   FOREIGN     Table  4.— 

COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  RESPECTIVELY  (in  thousand  £).  Cotton  Hosiery  ; 

Exports  to  Foreign 
Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 


Stockings  and  Socks. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Other  Kinds. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

British 
Possessions. 

All 
Countries. 

1 

British 
Possessions. 

All 
Countries. 

1885       .  . 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895       .  . 
1896 
1897       .  . 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901       .  . 
1902       .  . 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

128 
159 
156 
147 
141 

391 

328 
287 
295 
254 

519 
487 
443 
442 
395 

222 
247 
242 
171 
214 

152                  375 
130                  376 
170                  411 
110                   281 
125                   340 

148 

311 

457 

219 

137                   355 

117 
71 
80 
45 
44 

238 
246 
175 
160 

184 

356 
317 
255 
205 
229 

196 
125 
135 

97 
84 

112 
114 
104 
91 
81 

308 
240 
239 
187 
165 

71 

201 

272 

127 

100 

228 

39 
30 
24 
24 
25 

182 
200 
145 
151 
150 

220 
230 
169 
175 
176 

101 
114 
89 
63 
66 

95 
116 
101 

97 
81 

196 
230 
189 
160 
147 

28 

166 

194 

87 

98 

184 

23 
25 
26 
21 
20 

205 
198 
173 
174 
192 

229 
223 
199 
194 
211 

70 
62 
61 
65 
60 

95 
136 
198 
184 
192 

165 
197 
259 
249 
252 

23                   188 

211 

64 

161                   224 
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This  analysis  is  carried  a  stage  further  in  Tables  5  and  6,  where  the  principal  countries  to  which  cotton 
hosiery  were  directed  are  given  for  each  year  since  1885.  Table  5  deals  with  socks  and  stockings  and  shows 
that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  principal  South  American  Republics  have  fallen  from  com- 
paratively large  values  to  very  insignificant  quantities.  The  largest  market  for  this  class  of  goods  was  and 
still  is  Australia,  but  this  has  declined  considerably  in  actual  extent  during  the  period  under  review. 


Table  5.— 
Cotton  Stockings 
and  Socks  ; 
Exports  from 
United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  5.— EXPORTS    OF    COTTON  HOSIERY  (STOCKINGS  AND  SOCKS)  FROM  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,    BY    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £). 


United 
States. 

Chili, 
Brazil, 
Uruguay, 
and 
Argentina. 

Brit.  S. 
Africa. 

Brit.  E. 
Indies. 

Australia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Brit.  N. 
America. 

Total. 

1885     
1886     
1887     
1888     
1889     

Average  1885-9 

1890     
1891     
1892     
1893     
1894     

Average  1890-4 

1895     
1896     
1897     
1898     
1899     

Average  1895-9 

1900    ... 
1901 
1902     
1903     
1904     

Average  1900-4 

69 
89 
64 

79 

75 

31* 
48 
64 
42 
44 

20 
16 
21 
19 

28 

24 
20 
23 
26 
21 

312f 
236 
195 
203 
155 

30 
21 
19 
18 

•21 
13 
13 
13 
18 

519 
487 
443 
442 
395 

75 

46 

21 

23             220 

22; 

16 

457 

72 
25 
18 
12 
11 

24 
28 
46 
16 
13 

24 
25 
20 
22 
18 

29 
21 
19 
20 
13 

142 
172 
110 

87 
127 

16 
12 
10 
14 
14 

9' 
3 
4 
2 
o 

356 
317 
255 
205 
229 

28 

25 

22 

20 

128 

13 

4 

272 

7 
5 
6 
5 
9 

16 
11    ' 

8 
7 
5 

22 
29 
24 
26 
22 

12 
18 
14 
10 
13 

117 
120 
86 

90 
84 

16 
20. 
13 
18 
19 

1 
2 

1 
1 
4 

220 
230 
169 
175 
176 

6 

9 

25 

13 

99 

17 

2 

194 

10 
8 
14 
11 

7 

2 
5 
3 
3 
4 

31 
41 
50 
39 

27 

12 
13 
11 
14 
15 

123 

106 
77 
81 
101 

25 
21 
24 
29 
26 

5 
6 
3 
2 
9 

229 
223 
199 
194 
211 

10 

3 

38 

13 

98             25 

5 

211 

*  Not  including  Uruguay. 
t  Including  New  Zealand. 
|  Average^of  1886-9, 
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The  figures  relating  to  United  States,  Canada  and  South  America  arc  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 
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Table  6  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  hosiery  of  all  other  kinds  than  socks  and  stockings  and 
shows,  on  the  whole,  features  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


TABLE  6.—  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  HOSIERY  (OTHER  THAN  STOCKINGS  AND  SOCKS) 
Cotton6  Hosiery                      FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £). 
(other  than                        „.._ 

Stockings  and 
Socks)  ;    Exports 
to  Principal                                                              Uni 
Countries. 

Chili,  Brazil, 

ted       Uruguay  &     British  S. 
tes.        Argentina.        Africa. 

British  E. 
Indies. 

Austral- 
asia. 

British  N. 
America. 

Total. 

1885                                     11 
1886           ..          ..            11 
1887           ..          ..            11 
1888           ..          ..              6 
1889           ..          ..              7 

4                   51                     3 
4                   80                     3 
2                   75                     7 

0                   56                     4 
5                   72                     8 

19 
17 
30 
26 
21 

42 
38 
27 
31 
34 

74 
54 
83 
30 
43 

375 
376 
411 
281 
340 

Average  1885-9           ..              9 

5                   67                     5 

23 

34 

57 

355 

1890                       ..98                   35                     9 
1891           ....              37                   24                     7 
1892           ....              34                   53                     8 
1893           ....              22                   28                     10 
1894           ....              15                   21                     10 

26 
26 
26 
13 
14 

31 
33 
21 
14 
15 

17 
19 
18 
13 
12 

308 
240 
239 
187 
165 

Average  1890-4           ..41                   32                     9 

23 

23 

16 

228 

1895           ....              18                   28                     8 
1896           ....              19                   22                   10 
1897                       ..              11                   13                   13 
1898           ....              11                   10                   13 
1899           ....              10                   13                     6 

15 

20 
20 
21 
17 

20 
23 
15 
12 
16 

20 
24 
16 
17 
12 

196 
230 
189 
160 
147 

Average  1895-9           ..              1 

4                   17                   10 

19 

17 

18 

184 

1900                       ..15                   11                     7 
1901           ....              20                     4                   13 
1902           ....              15                     7                   31 
1903           ....              14                     6                   30 
1904           ....              14                     6                   15 

16 
21 
16 
14 
15 

19 
30 

48 
28 
73 

21 

40 
65 
72 
43 

105 
197 
259 
249 
252 

Average  1900-4 


16 


17 


16 


40 


48 


224 


The  figures  in  Table  6  are  further  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
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Tables  7  and  8  give  similarly  the  values  of  the  exports  of  woollen  hosiery.  In  Table  7  the  analysis 
is  made  as  between  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions.  This  shows  that  the  exports  of  woollen 
hosiery  have  declined  from  an  average  of  £374,000  during  the  period  1885-9  to  an  average  of  £195,000 
during  the  period  1900-4,  a  decline  of  48  per  cent,  in  15  years.  The  exports  to  British  Possessions,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  increased  from  an  average  of  £348,000  to  £753,000  in  the  same  period.  This  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  movements  have  been  steadily  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  period. 
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TABLE  7.— EXPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  HOSIERY  PROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  FOREIGN     Table  7.— 

Woollen  Hosiery  ; 

COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  RESPECTIVELY  (in  thousand  £).  Exports  to  Foreign 

Countries  and 
British 
Possessions. 


Foreign 
Countries. 

British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

302 
374 
406 
359 
430 

253 
303 
329 
399 
456 

555 

676 
735 

758 
886 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

388 
334 
295 
237 
226 

444 
527 
532 
547 
683  . 

833 
861 
826 
784 
909 

Average  1885-9 

374 

348 

722 

Average  1895-9 

296 

547 

844 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1693 
1894 

455 
319 
259 
283 
255 

458 
502 
481 
448 
415 

914 
822 
740 
731 
670 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

216 
196 
171 
186 
208 

683 
697 
781 
781 
824 

899 
893 
953 
966 
1032 

Average  1890-4 

314 

461 

775 

Average  1900-4 

195 

753 

949 
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In  the  next  Table  (8),  the  principal  countries  to  which  woollen  hosiery  has  been  exported  are  given. 
These  show  that  in  every  one  of  the  important  foreign  markets  (except  the  Scandinavian  countries),  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline,  while  in  each  of  the  British  markets  abroad  the  exports  have  steadily,  and  in 
some  caSes  considerably,  grown.  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  to  France  have  fallen  in  each  case  to 
about  one-third  of  their  former  value  ;  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  about  two-thirds.  The  exports 
to  British  South  Africa  are  now  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  formerly  ;  the  exports  to  Australia  are  twice 
as  great ;  and  the  exports  to  British  North  America  about  two-thirds  as  large  again. 


Table  8.— 
Woollen  Hosiery 
Exports  from 
United  Kingdom 
to  Principal 
Countries. 


TABLE    8.— EXPORTS    OF   WOOLLEN    HOSIERY    TO    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES     FROM    THE 

UNITED    KINGDOM  (in  thousand  £). 


•a 

w 

Is 

J 

S.'5 

P 

France. 

lurkey. 

United 

States. 

British 
S.  Africa. 

P 

Australia. 

J 

la    3l 

p 

|g 

H 

I 

**•    88 

0) 

1885         19 

55 

46 

22 

109 

15 

16 

112 

27 

73     555 

1886    .  .    17 

61 

62 

15 

159 

16 

17 

115 

30 

115     676 

1887    .  .    16 

72 

46 

20 

168 

27 

21 

102 

27 

137     735 

1888    .  .    14 

60 

12 

16 

179 

28 

22 

152 

28 

152     758 

1889    .  .    19 

56 

20 

22 

219 

46 

22 

176 

28 

165 

, 

Average  1885-9    17 

61 

37 

19 

167 

26 

20 

131 

28 

128 

1890    .  .    16 

61 

22 

30 

238 

48 

24 

191 

37 

140     914 

1891   ...    15 

51 

21 

25 

144 

39 

31 

240 

38 

139     822 

1892    .  .    16 

35 

18 

22 

109 

43 

31 

202 

32 

151     740 

1893    .  .    18 

46 

35 

17 

106 

61 

34 

144 

32 

161     731 

1894    .  .    20 

58 

52 

20 

58 

57 

26 

148 

30 

143     670 

Average  1890-4    17 

50 

30 

23 

131 

50 

29 

185 

35 

127     775 

1895    .  .    16 

63 

61 

14 

173 

71 

28 

155 

31 

142     833 

1896    .  .    17 

53 

38 

11 

150 

89 

39 

204 

45 

132     861 

1897    .  .    21 

81 

29 

10 

103 

94 

30 

218 

42 

131     826 

1898    .  .    29 

59 

25 

16 

65 

86 

31 

206 

40 

166     784 

1899    .  .    31 

54 

25 

12 

62 

85 

38 

252 

48 

241     909 

| 

! 

Average  1895-9    23 

62 

36 

13 

111 

85 

33 

207 

41 

162     843 

i              , 

1900    ..    32 

49 

13 

10 

64 

101 

44 

249 

54 

215     899 

1901    .  .    28 

47 

13 

11 

50 

145 

45 

250 

56 

180     893 

1902    ..30 

35 

13 

7 

51 

219 

38 

256 

67 

176     953 

1903    ..    30 

44 

12 

7 

50 

197 

60 

201 

63 

234   -  966 

1904    .  .    33 

36 

20 

14 

44 

131 

61 

270 

84 

252    1032 

Average  1900-4    31 

42 

14 

10 

52 

139 

50 

245 

j 

65 

211     949 

Statistical  Tables. 


Tables  9  and  10  have  been  derived  from  German  official  returns.  Table  9  shows  the  imports  of  cotton 
hosiery  and  the  exports  to  the  principal  countries  during  the  last  11  years.  It  is  seen  that  the  imports  are 
exceedingly  small,  while  the  exports  reach  a  considerable  value.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  show 
a  steady  and  very  considerable  rate  of  growth.  The  exports  to  other  British  Possessions,  especially  India, 
show  also  appreciable  increases,  while  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  on  the  whole  steady  or  increasing 
very  slowly.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  shown  in  the  last  column  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
in  the  exports  to  this  country. 
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TABLE  9.— IMPORTS   INTO   AND   EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  TO   PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES    Table  9.— 

OF    COTTON    HOSIERY    (in  thousand  £.— From  Official  German  Returns).  German^mports 

and  Exports. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

United 

Brit.  E. 

Brit.  N. 

Brit, 

All 

Kingdom. 

Indies. 

America. 

Australia. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

U.S.A. 

Countries. 

1894 

20 

210 

100 

30 

70 

70 

105 

1,120 

2,375 

1895 

20 

320 

80 

30 

80 

80 

170 

1,780 

3,395 

1896 

20 

365 

135 

30 

100 

75 

140 

1,185 

2,925 

1897 

15 

310 

125 

25 

80 

75 

105 

1,160 

2,680 

1898 

15 

380 

165 

25 

80 

65 

135 

935 

2,611 

1899 

14 

517 

228 

34 

116 

79 

145 

1,034 

3,097 

1900 

15 

714 

181 

29 

121 

94 

160 

1.260 

3,557 

1901 

12 

654 

202 

24 

118 

91 

117 

822 

2,981 

1902 

13 

851 

193 

42 

139 

119 

142 

1,103 

3,646 

1903 

15                   924 

233 

37                 83 

110 

162                1,319 

4.101 

1904 

18                1,092 

292               34               128 

97 

147 

1,277 

4,422 
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The  figures  in  Table  9  are  further  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. 
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EXPORTS     OF    COTTON    HOSIERY    FROM 
GERMANY    TO   PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES 


FIG  3 


Statistical  Tables. 


Table  10  gives  similar  figures  for  the  exports  of  woollen  hosiery  from  Germany.  These  show,  on  the 
whole,  a  small  decline  in  the  exports  to  all  countries  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  was,  however,  and  still  is,  the  largest  German  market  for  this  class 
of  goods. 
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TABLE  10. -IMPORTS  INTO,   AND  EXPORTS  FROM,  GERMANY  TO  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES   Tab,e  ,„_ 

OF    WOOLLEN    HOSIERY    (in  thousand  £.— From  Official  German  Returns).  Woollen  Hosiery  ; 

German  Imports 
and  Exports. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

United 

All 

Kingdom. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Holland. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey. 

U.S.A. 

Countries. 

1894 

30               505 

70 

40 

140                 55 

100 

85 

,390 

1895 

30               580 

80 

40 

155 

55 

60 

220 

,520 

1896 

30               535 

50 

35 

170 

60 

50 

190 

,375 

1897 

30               445 

55 

25 

150 

55 

65 

115 

,190 

1898 

30               445 

45 

25 

165 

65 

105 

75 

,215 

1899 

31               444 

38 

29 

146 

67                     78 

83 

,236 

1900 

26               440 

52 

29 

163                  61                     25 

65 

,147 

1901 

23               395 

40 

30 

140                 53                     29 

64 

,036 

1902 

24               445 

40 

34 

138                 68                     34 

98 

,146 

1903 

27               443 

56 

30 

142 

59                     55 

69 

,191 

1904 

32               428 

58 

30 

164                 50                     78 

71 

,255 

The  figures  in  Table  10  are  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  4. 
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FIG.  4. 
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In  Fig.  5  the  total  German  exports,  both  of  cotton  and  woollen,  hosiery  are  graphically  represented. 


Fig.  5. 
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Questions  to  Witnesses. 
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HOSIERY    INDUSTRY. 

SECTION    III.— DRAFT    QUESTIONS    TO    WITNESSES. 

I — District  and  Branch  of  Trade  represented. 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  with  which  you  are  connected  ? 

2.  On  what  branch,  or  branches,  of  the  industry  can  you  give  evidence  to  the  Commission  t 
IT.— State  of  Trade  in  Witness's  District. 

3.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  fluctuations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business  done  by 
your  trade  in  your  district— (a)     in     the     United     Kingdom;    and  with  (i)  Foreign  countrie* ;    (e)  the 
Colonies  ;    and  (d)  British  possessions  ? 

4.  Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished  in  recent  yean  in 
relation  to  turnover  ?     Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  specific  illustrations. 

5.  Have  any  special   branches  of  your  trade  become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ? 
If  so.  which  and  to  what  extent  t 

6.  Has  the  trade  in  such  branches  increased  in  volume  ?     The  Commission  will  he  glad  to  have1 
any  details. 

7.  Has  there   been  any  change  in  the  proportions  of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured 
goods  exported  ?     If  so,  why  and  with  what  results  ? 

8.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  these  proportions  of  an  extended  preferential   arrange- 
ment with  the  Colonies  ? 

9.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  your  trade 
and  district  in  recent  years  ? 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  of  workpeople  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
altered,  in  any  way  in  recent  years  ?     Kindly  give  details. 

III. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

11.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district? 

IV.     Raw  Material  and  Geographical  position.  2380 

12.  Have  conditions  in  respect  to  the  British  supply  of  raw  material  deteriorated  absolutely  or 
relatively  ?     Kindly  give  details  aa  far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  be  removed  by 

(a)  Improvements  in  market  organisation ; 
(6)  Improvements  in  means  of  transport :   . 
(c)  Development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  yarns  for  British  weaving  ?     If 
so,  please  state  causes  and  results  and  how  far  this  trade  is  increasing  or  otherwise  ? 

15.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  of  the  adoption  of 
»  preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

V. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16.  Would  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
freight,  faeilitate  your  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expansion  of   British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which 

might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to   return  2381 

freights  ? 

VI. — Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

18.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  anil  canal  rates    in    this 
and  other  countries  ? 

19.  Does   your  trade  suffer  in  any  way    from    the    preferential    railway    rates    adopted    in    foreign 
countries  ? 

20.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  your 
competitors  in  other  countries  ? 

VII. — Processes  used  as  compared  with  Foreign  Countries. 

»    21.  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if  so,  what  f 

VIII. — Relative  conditions  of  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

22.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  UK-  irac|c  ? 
I'lcase  give  any  details  you  ran  ami  explanations  of  causes. 


O3QO 

IX. — British  and  Foreign   methods  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 

23.  Have  yon  any  information  upon  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  L'uiteJ 
States  for  the  raising  of  capital  ? 

24.  Have  you  any  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  administration  charges,  such 
as  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  &e.,  in  this  country,  with  other  countries  ? 

25  Have  you  any  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its  relation 
to  prime  cost  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

26.  Do  you  consider  that  the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  methods  of 
accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  arc,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  those  adopted 
here  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

X. — Importance  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

27.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  technical  and    commercial    training   and 
higher  education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries  ? 

XI. — Causes  of  Amalgamation. 

2383  28.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations  of 

large  concerns  in  this  and  in  other  countries  1 

XII. — Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

29.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  your 
business  ? 

30.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  experience  ? 

XIII.— Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

31.  What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartels,  4c. 
or  bounties  (in  regard  to  dumping,  &o  )  ? 

32.  Is  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  superior,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects  ? 
XIV.— Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

33.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British 
trade,  with  illustrations. 

34.  How  far  do  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing 

2384  their  home  market  to  foreign  competitors  ? 

35.  How  far  does  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position 
either  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  ? 

XV. — Conditions  of  fair  competition. 
XVI. — Kates  of  duty  suggested. 
XVII. — Incidence  of  duties. 

36.  Effect  of  such  duties  on  prices. 

37.  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade,  at  home  and  abroad. 
XVIII. — Any  experiences  of  Colonial  preference. 
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Witnesses. 
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SECTION    IV.— EVIDENCE    OF    HOSIERY    WITNESSES. 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  hosiery  witnesses.  The  only  omissions  are 
portions  of  evidence  which  the  Witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential.  The  evidence  was  taken  in 
the  course  of  1904,  though  it  was  revised  at  a  later  date,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  indicating, 
speaking  generally,  the  present  condition  of  affairs  : — 

WITNESS  No.   59. 

MR.   JOHN    A.    CORAH 
(Cooper,  Corah  &  Sons,  Leicester ;  Hosiery  Manufacturers). 

I  propose  to  give  a  general  report  of  our  trade  in  connection  with  other  textile  businesses.  We  employ  Review  of  the 
1 ,700  hands  in  our  works  ;  of  these  three-fourths  are  women.  Our  works  cover  five  acres.  We  are  merchants  Hosiery  Trade. 
as  well  as  manufacturers,  so  we  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  prices  of  our  own  make  of  goods  nnd  what 

we  can  buy  from  Germany  and  other  countries.     In  many  cases  we  can  purchase  from  abroad  cheaper  than  2387 

we  can  make  by  at  least  7J  per  cent.      This  refers  mostly  to  cashmere  and  cotton  hosiery — both  made  on 
the  latest  up-to-date  machines. 

Cheap  labour  and  long  hours  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  difference,  and  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  duties   Dumped 
would  keep  this  trade  to  Leicester  and  Nottingham  and  give  more  employment.     From  America  fleecy-   Importations. 
backed  cotton  shirts  and  pants  are  sent  here  at  dumping  prices  and  take  the  place  of  Leicester-made  lambs- 
wool  and  cashmere  productions.     They  can  be  bought  here  at  16s.,  and  are  not  sold  in  America  under  24s.  Cd. 
I  contend  that  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  duty  would  keep  them  out,  and  thus  give  us  more  employment. 
Orders  for  these  goods  this  autumn  are  estimated  at   100,000  doz.,  at  16s.  per  doz.,  value  £80,000,  which 
would  take  1 ,500,000  pounds  of  yarn  or  £1 5.000  loss  in  wages  in  I/eicester — besides  the  loss  of  labour  in  sp  nning 
the  yarn.     These  articles  alone  must  have  made  a  difference  of,  at  least,  from  £50,000  to  £100,000  in  value 
of  goods,  which  could  have  been  made  in  Leicester  last  year.     The  American  productions  are  sightly  and 
attractive,  but  being  made  of  all-cotton  are  injurious  to  wear  as  compared  with  lambswool  and  cashmere. 

I  have  a  letter  here  which  may  be  interesting,  from  an  American  agent,  who  is  a  very  large  agent  for  American  and 
this  class  of  goods  that  come  into  this  country.    The  letter  was  sent  in  May  last : —  German  methods. 

"  Dear  Sirs, — The  object  of  the  present  is  merely  to  ask  you  to  bear  us  in  mind  when  you  require 
quotations  on  best  quality  American  fleeced  shirts  and  trousers. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  mills  sold  their  entire  product,  for  next  season,  some  time 
ago,  the  supply  will  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Those  houses  that  are  the  first  to  realise  that  there 
will  be  a  genuine  shortage  of  goods  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  act  accordingly,  will  profit  thereby.  When 
everybody  knows  the  market  is  bare,  it  will  be  too  late  to  buy. 

"  We  trust  the  above  information  will  prove  advantageous  to  you,  and  in  the  meantime,  we  remain, 
yours  truly, ." 

Although  working  overtime  these  people  cannot  produce  fast  enough. 

A  very  large  business  should  be  done  in  Leicester  in  shawls,  now  only  a  moderate  one  ;  but  here  again 
the  German  manufacturers  come  over  early  in  the  year — they  have  no  rent  or  taxes  to  pay  ;  and  secure  the 
orders.  Golf  jerseys  have  been  a  large  business  in  Leicester  this  last  autumn.  The  Germans  have  now 
copied  our  styles  and  are  sending  cheap  shoddy  imitations,  boasting  that  by  cheap  labour  they  can  beat  us. 

A  large  draper  who  employs  more  than  500  hands  tells  me  that  at  his  last  stock-taking  he  separated 
the  foreign-made  goods  from  those  made  in  England,  and  found  that  60  per  cent,  was  foreign  and  only  40  per 
cent.  English.  He  stated  that  if  30  per  cent,  of  the  60  per  cent,  of  foreign  manufacture  were  made  in  England, 
his  customers  would  be  able  to  buy  two  articles  instead  of  one.  We  are  not  only  handicapped  by  dumping 
from  foreign  countries,  made  possible  by  cheap  labour  and  long  hours,  but  our  merchants  go  to  the  Continent, 

give  large  orders  abroad  with  plenty  of  time  to  make  and  definite  delivery  instructions,  so  when  the  English  2389 

manufacturer  offers  his  samples  his  English  customer  is  full  and  not  in  a  position  to  buy.     Thus  preference 
is  unfortunately  given  to  the  foreigner. 

The  price  of  our  labour  is  protected  by  trade  unions,  and  in  the  hosiery  trade  the  system  works  very  well   Merchandise 
especially  as  all  are  paid  by  piece  work,  but  I  wish  the  trade  unions  could  inaugurate  some  system  to  influence   Marks  Act. 
the  working-classes  to  buy  English-made  goods.     To  help  this,  all  foreign  goods  should,  I  think,  be  stamped 
on  the  article  as  of  foreign  make,  and  not  only  on  the  papers  or  boxes  as  now.     At  the  present  time,  the 
retail  shops,  the  distributors  to  the  public,  are  more  than  half-filled  with  foreign  productions. 

The  Co-operative  Societies  are  the  most  successful  institutions  of  this  country  ;   they  have  their  own  Inter-Imperial 
factories  and  their  retail  shops  are  not  allowed  to  buy  anything  they  can  make.     I  contend  that  we  want  Trade. 

•Addendum  made  by  Mr.  Corah  on  May  19th,  1905 : — "  It  is  stated  this  morning  that  although  the  agent 
said  the  goods  would  not  be  cheaper  and  the  supply  would  not  equal  the  demand,  these  goods  are  now  offered  at 
2e.  less  than  last  year.  There  seem  to  be  more  people  in  America  making  them  and  cutting  each  other's  throats,  for 
the  benefit  I  suppose  of  our  working  men  generally,  but  a  serious  thing  for  the  Leicester  operatives  who  make  lamb's 
wool  shirta  and  pants." 
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to  establish  a  huge  Co-operative  Society  with  England  and  her  Colonies,  both  working  together  with  one  aim 
for  the  trading  and  Imperial  good  of  a  United  Empire.  We  cannot  hope  to  stop  the  progress  of  manufacture 
in  the  Colonies,  but  as  long  as  they  will  give  us  a  preference  in  tariffs  this  is  all  we  can  reasonably  expect. 

The  trade  of  this  country  is  now  in  a  depressed  state,  and  there  is  much  distress  on  account  of  want 
of  employment.  This  is  not  caused  by  English  over-production,  but  by  foreign-made  goods  taking  the  place 
of  what  could  and  ought  to  be  made  in  this  country.  I  feel  convinced  that  a  moderate  tariff  on  all  foreign- 
made  articles  would  create  an  increase  in  business,  give  more  employment  and  relieve  the  present  poverty 
and  distress,  without  an  increase  of  cost  to  the  purchaser,  because  we  are  on  piece  work. 

The  following  figures  will  show  you  our  difficulties  in  the  hosiery  trade: — 

British  Imports  of  Foreign  Hosiery.— 1898,  £497,000  ;  1902,  £919,000.     Increase  in  five  years,  £422,000. 

British  Exports  of  Hosiery  to  Foreign  Markets.— 1898,  £237,000;  1902,  £172,000.  Decrease  in  five 
years,  £65,000. 

Exported  to  our  Colonies.— 1898,  £794,000;  19C2,  £1,152,000.     Increase  in  five  years,  £357,000. 
In  1903  and  1904  there  is  an  increase,  and  to  Canada  mostly. 

These  figures  prove  that  a  tariff  duty  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  employ  our  hands.  Increased  tariffs  from 
all  countries  are  built  up  against  us,  and  the  foreigner?  are  determined  not  only  to  supply  their  own  people, 
but  ours  as  well.  If  the  £919,000  value  of  hosiery  coming  from  foreign  countries  could  be  made  in  Liecester 
and  Nottingham,  what  a  vast  difference  it  would  make  to  our  labour.  I  have  given  you  a  few  of  the  troubles 
of  the  hosiery  trade,  but  these  difficulties  also  exist  in  nearly  every  branch  of  commerce.  I  believe  that  if  a 
system  of  tariffs  is  not  arranged  the  trade  of  the  country  must  get  worse,  and  we  shall  have  far  less  employment 
and  more  poverty  and  distress. 

Profits  have  decreased.  The  hosiery  trade  has  been  very  bad,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  staple  trades 
of  this  country  being  so  bad.  If  the  working  classes  are  employed  they  buy  stockings,  if  employment  is  bad 
they  do  not  buy  them,  or  they  buy  only  the  very  commonest  stuff  that  is  made. 

Improved  labour-saving  machinery  has  helped  us-  ;  nearly  all  of  these  important  machines  are  made  in 
England — a  great  many  of  them  in  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and  foreigners  get  their  machinery  a  good 
deal  from  this  country.  One  new  machine,  a  patent  by  Spiers  and  Grieve,  makes  men's  socks  for  4d.  a 
dozen  instead  of  Is.  6d.,  but  still  we  cannot  just  now  sell  our  goods  cheaper  because  the  yarns  have  gone  up 
4d.  a  Ib.  These  machines  work  in  a  wonderful  way.  Half -hose  made  on  them  are  like  a  rope.  They  make 
the  half -hose  completely  ;  you  cut  off  the  rope,  as  it  were,  into  half -hose  lengths,  and  they  are  seamed  over 
the  toes  by  hand  or  by  seaming  machines.  These  machines  have  only  been  on  the  market  about  a  year  ;  they 
are  very  expensive,  and  the  Leicester  people  have  been  wise  enough  up  to  now  to  take  all  that  can  be  produced, 
I  should  say  the  firm  now  have  orders  to  last  for  another  twelve  months.  The  Americans  are  not,  I  think, 
using  them  yet. 

In  our  factory  we  adopt  the  latest  improvements  and  economise  all  we  possibly  can.  We  do  our  own 
finiching,  printing,  dyeing  ;  we  make  our  own  soap,  and  also  boxes,  both  for  sending  goods  away  and  for 
bcxin*  goods.  We  are  making  our  money  (if  we  are  making  anything)  upon  fancy  goods.  Ladies'  golf 
jerseys  or  blouses  have  become  a  great  trade,  and  we  were  the  originators,  in  1870,  of  the  ladies'  jerseys,  a 
tight-fitting  garment  of  an  elastic  fabric.  They  were  very  fashionable,  and  we  sold  more  than  we  could  make. 
These  jerseys  come  into  fashion  about  every  eight  years,  then  two  years  finishes  them — the  fashion  takes 
another  turn  ;  practically  we  are  getting  so  little  profit  out  of  hosiery  that  we  are  dumping  hosiery  and  are 
making  fancy  goods  to  pay  for  the  hosiery.  We  want  an  average  profit  like  the  Americans,  so 
we  get  a  larger  profit  on  the  fancy  goods,  and  if  people  buy  a  quantity  of  these  from  us  they  can  have 
the  hosiery  at  their  own  prices.  We  want  a  certain  percentage  to  make  our  concern  pay.  We  do  not  mind 
how  it  comes,  so  long  as  we  get  the  average  profit  at  stocktaking.  We  are  getting  a  larger  profit  on  these 
fancy  articles,  but  the  stocking  which  we  sell  at  8s.  lid.  costs  us  8s.  6d.,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  carriage. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  Nottingham  manufacturers  said  "  that  the  hosiery  trade  was  about 
the  rottenest  in  creation." 

In  plain  hose,  mostly  made  on  Cotton's  patent  machines,  the  manufacturing  expenses,  independent  of 
the  dye,  will  be  about  2s.  5d.  Now  these  goods,  if  made  abroad,  would  be  made,  at  least,  Is.  a  dozen  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  them.  But  in  circular,  or  seamless,  goods,  our  manufacturing  expenses  in  turning  out  a 
circular  stocking  will  be  altogether  Is.,  and  there  the  foreigner  cannot  get  much  advantage,  because  we  pay  so 
little  for  making.  Where  we  make  for  4d.  per  dozen,  they  might  make  for  3d.  The  difference  of  labour 
would  be  very  small.  Not  only  that  but  a  girl  can  work  four  machines  and  make  70  dozen  a  week.  So  with 
70  fourpences  she  gets  a  very  fair  wage,  working  54  hours. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  employment  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  increased 
importation  of  foreign  goods  made  by  cheap  labour  and  longer  hours.  We  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
weather.  If  we  do  not  sell  heavy  underclothing  by  the  end  of  November  then  it  does  not  matter  whether  there 
are  50  degrees  of  frost  after  Christmas,  people  will  not  buy  them.  If  again  we  have  a  cold  Spring,  people  will 
not  buy  light  underclothing  all  that  summer.  As  a  rule  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand  at  the  present 
time  in  regard  to  nearly  all  classes  of  employment,  and  that  keeps  wages  down.  With  better  trade  they  might 
all  be  employed.  The  general  rate  of  wages  is  the  same,  but  the  earnings  have  decreased  through  bad  trade. 

Priess  were  settled  by  the  Manufacturers  and  Workmen's  Union  some  years  ago.  This  works  well 
for  it  causce  all  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  different  classes  of  work,  and  prevents  any  grinding 
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we  are  paying  a  fair  price,  and  the  small  manufacturer  grinds  the  people  down  3d.  or  4d.  a  dozen,  of  course  he 
can  sell  his  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  ;  but  we  think  the  Hosiery  Union,  which  is  well-managed,  is  a  splendid 
thing  for  Leicester.  If  we  get  into  any  difficulty  about  a  price  we  send  for  the  Union,  or  the  hands  and  their 
representatives ;  the  Secretary  comes  down  and  we  usually  settle  the  price  without  any  difficulty. 

Our  workpeople  have  not  had  to  emigrate  or  go  into  other  industries  since  we  have  introduced  many  fancy    Emigration  of 
things.    If  other  people  are  doing  not  this  fancy  trade  they  are  working  half-time  and  hoping  for  something    Labour. 
to  turn  up.     Consequently,  there  is  not  much  emigration  of  workpeople.     They  have  their  home  ties  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  away.     One  of  our  trimmers  went  over  to  Canada  at  Christmas,  but  he  was  sorry 
he  went,  and  said  he  had  to  work  from  4  in  the  morning  to  9  at  night  every  day,  as  a  farm  hand.       He 
was  getting  over  30s.  a  week  with  us. 

British  farmers  have  so  little  encouragement  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  raise  the  number  of   Wool  Supplies. 
sheep  they  could  otherwise  do,  and  the  result  is  a  reduced  production  of   wool.     Wool  of  English  growth 
averaged  last  year  7d.  a  pound  ;  this  year  it  has  been  lid.     If  a  farmer  had  his  farm  well  stocked  with  sheep 
this  would  mean  a  great  personal  gain.     This  rise  in  price  is  caused  by  fashion,  also  by  supply  and  demand. 

I  do  not  think  the  scarcity  of  cotton  in  Manchester  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  demand  for  wool.      I    Yarns  from 
think  it  has  been  felt  to  a  great  extent  in  Huddersfield.       Some  of  the  half -hose  are  made  from  Hudders-   Cattle  Scrapings. 
field   yarn,   obtained   by   a   mysterious   arrangement  of  machinery  from  the  hides  of  cattle,  which  go  to 
Liverpool.       They  scrape   the   dead  cows   and  other  animals  and  make  a  decent-looking  yarn.     We  can 
buy  this  yarn  as  a  rule  as  low  as  6d.  to  ]  Id.  a  Ib.  ;    it  depends  upon  the  quality.      Other  material  is 
mixed  with  the  scrapings.       We  get  nearly  £100  a  week  for  our  waste — that  is  from  ends,  which  they  cut 
off  in  seaming  and  so  on.     This  waste  goes  to  Huddersfield  and  it  is  mixed  with  the  scrapings  from  the  dead 
cattle,  and  made  into  yarn  which  we  use  again,  and  we  make  a  cheap  article  for  the  working  classes.      It 
really  wears  very  well ;    wears,  indeed,  better  than  the  finer  goods.      A  very  fine  wool  is  the  worst  wearing 
article  you  can  have. 

I  think  there  might  be  a  development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply  from  our  Colonies  and  India 
We  get  our  cotton  from  India  to  a  great  extent. 

We  import  wool  spun  into  a  thread  for  our  purposes  from  Germany,  Prance,  and  Belgium.  These 
yarns  are  made  also  in  England,  and  we  try  to  do  all  we  can  to  support  the  English  spinners,  and  seven- 
eighths  of  the  yarn  we  use  is  spun  in  England — mostly  in  Bradford.  We  get  a  yam  in  Bradford  up  to 
4s.  6d.  a  pound ;  we  make  stockings  which  we  sell  wholesale  as  high  as  60s.  a  dozen  ;  and  they  are 
retailed  largely  by  one  or  two  firms  in  London 

The  result  of  extended  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  and  the  adoption  of  a  preferential  system 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  time.  I  should  say  in  time  America  will  want  all  their  cotton,  and  I  think 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  considering  the  rate  of  progress  they  are  making  in  their  machinery. 

Preferential  tariffs  are  already  making  a  very  great  difference  in  Canada  and  are  likely  to  expand. 
In  both  plain  and  fancy  hosiery  in  Canada  they  insist  that  the  yarn  should  be  spun  in  England,  or  we  do 
not  get  the  preference.  This  is  really  a  very  important  item.  In  Canada  at  the  present  time  the 
duty  is  35  per  cent.  If  we  send  goods  from  yarn,  spun  and  manufactured  in  England,  we  get  a 
preference  of  12J  per  cent.  They  take  12£  per  cent,  off  the  duty  against  us,  and  add  12J  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  France  and  Germany,  so  that  we  get  practically  an  advantage  of  25  per  cent.  New  Zealand 
is  also  a  good  market  for  us.  The  inhabitants  are  most  loyal,  and  encourage  production  all  they  possibly 
can.  A  representative  we  have  over  there  came  here  this  year,  and  he  put  that  very  strongly  before 
me.  In  South  Africa  the  preference  is  not  sufficient  for  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  this  seems  strange 
to  us,  considering  we  have  had  the  great  expense  of  the  late  war  and  increased  taxes  which  should  be 
relieved  by  a  decided  preference  in  trade.  We  feel  that  very  strongly.  We  had  a  very  large  business 
in  South  Africa  during  the  war.  Since  then  it  has  been  next  to  nothing.  The  country  is  most  depressed, 
and  as  a  rule  is  very  overstocked.  The  Germans  are  pushing  their  very  cheap  goods,  and  we  only  get  the 
advantages  of,  I  think,  about  2J  per  cent.,  which  is  not  enough.  We  should  also  rave  a  preference  in  India, 
where  we  meet  with  foreign  competition,  especially  from  Germany.  I  should  certainly  consider  that  the 
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would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to  return  freights. 

Foreign  countries  certainly  have  an  advantage,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  send  goods  to   Foreign  Railway 
this  country  and  to  our  Colonies.     Goods  can  be  sent  from  Berlin  to  Leicester  more  cheaply  than  from    Rates. 
Southampton.     Foreign  railways  encourage   trade,  whereas  in  England  they  handicap  it.     Although  there 
are  different  companies  in  England,  they  combine  on  vital  points.       In  Leicester  we  have  four  companies, 
but  if  you  take  a  first-class  return  ticket  to  London  from  Leicester,  you  can  get  it  by  the    Midland  or 
Great  Central  for  26s.,  and  do  the  journey  under  two  hours,  but  if  a  journey  occupies  four  hours  on 
the  Great  Northern  the  same  price  is  charged.      It  is  the  same  with  the  carriage.       We  can  get  perhaps 
more  prompt  delivery  through  a  company  which  is  not  doing  so  much  business  than  through  a  company  that 
is  overcrowded.      A  quantity  of  goods,  especially  in   the  Black  country,  used  to  be  sent  by  canals,  but. 
in  a  great  many  instances,  the  railway  companies  bought  them  up.     We  think  canals  should  be  utilised   Canals. 
more  for  goods  traffic   by   the  introduction  of   petrol   motors  for  motive  power,  so  as  to  ensure  quick 
delivery.     Even  if  there  were  a  fair  number  of  locks  they  could  get  through  in  the  night  50  miles,  and 
we  could  deliver  to   Birmingham  in   that  way  more  cheaply  than   by  railway.       Transport  rates  in   this 
country  are  much  higher  by  land  and  water  than  abroad. 
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Foreign  countries  have  advantages  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture.  They  have  cheaper 
water-power  for  driving  their  works,  and  less  restriction  in  the  process  of  production.  They  have 
methods  which  our  Union  would  not  permit.  In  Leicester,  with  Cotton's  patent  machine,  a  man  must 
have  one  machine,  and  he  may  have  a  boy  to  assist  him.  In  Germany  they  will  allow  a  man  to  over- 
look half-a-dozen  machines,  and  have  a  few  boys  to  assist.  That  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production.  Then  all  goods  are  made  complete  in  one  factory,  and  not  divided  as  in  this  country. 
The  spinning  is  done  in  one  factory  ;  the  boxes  are  made  in  another ;  the  dyeing  in  another  ;  and  so 
on — while  abroad  they  practically  do  the  whole  lot  in  one  factory.  We  try  to  do  all  we  can,  though  we  are 
not  doing  our  own  spinning — it  takes  up  too  much  room,  which  we  thought  we  could  utilise  in  other  ways 
to  advantage. 

I  do  not  think  the  general  methods  of  accounting  are  superior  in  foreign  countries  to  those  adopted 
here. 

Technical  and  commercial  training  certainly  encourages  a  superior  class  of  workman  in  foreign 
countries.  Our  experience  is  that  the  foreigner  is  best  for  foreign  countries,  and  the  Englishman  best  for 
English-speaking  countries.  We  send  a  man  to  India  and  China,  and  he  does  very  well.  We  do  not 
send  anybody  to  France,  as  we  have  an  agent  in  Paris  who  speaks  French.  We  have  a  very  small 
trade  there,  though  we  used  to  do  a  good  one  till  they  put-up  the  duties.  We  do  not  send  anybody 
to  Canada  ;  Canadian  houses  either  have  English  houses  in  London  or  Manchester,  or  they  have  firms 
representing  them.  All  our  Canadian  and  Australian  and  African  trade  is  paid  for  in  London,  and  they 
are  very  prompt  in  paying.  That  saves  us  trouble  and  anxiety.  They  nearly  all  take  prompt  payment 
within  seven  days,  so  that  there  is  very  little  risk  of  bad  debts. 

The  trade  of  our  district  is  worse  through  high  and  increased  tariffs  abroad,  especially  in  Germany 
America  and  Holland.  By  increased  tariffs  they  have  almost  completely  shut  us  out  from  their  own 
markets,  besides  dumping  their  production  in  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  thus  taking  the  trade  which 
we  ought  to  do  and  the  labour  which  our  workmen  should  certainly  have. 

From  Nottingham  they  used  to  send  to  America  nearly  £1,000,000  worth  a  y.  ar.  One  of  our 
manufacturers  has  established  factories  abroad,  namely,  Mundella's  Company.  They  were  the  first 
users  of  Cotton's  patent,  the  machine  now  used  throughout  the  world.  That  machine  was  invented  in 
Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  by  a  man  named  Cotton,  who  is  dead.  There  was  a  royalty  on  that 
machine  for  years  until  it  ran  out.  Now  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  proprietor  of  that 
business  told  me  that  in  Germany  they  are  making  his  machine  £50  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  herd 
— £50  in  a  matter  of  £450.  Practically  America  is  now  buying  all  German-made  machinery.  But 
I  am  told  that  Mundella's  firm  is  the  only  company  that  have  a  house  abroad,  and  that  is  at  Chemnitz. 
They  make  at  Chemnitz  cotton  an  i  lace  hose,  which  you  have  seen  the  ladies  wearing  just  now,  and 
do  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  paying  any  great  dividends. 

The  British  open  market  gives  very  full  and  continuous  production  to  foreign  countries,  protects 
them  in  their  own  market.  This  also  encourages  the  investment  of  capital  in  foreign  business  and  manu- 
facturing undertakings  There  is  no  encouragement  to  put  up  large  buildings  now  in  order  to  make 
English  hosiery.  I  should  say  that  at  the  present  time  fully  a  third  of  the  hosiery  machinery  in  this 
country  is  not  working,  but  with  a  10  per  cent,  duty  we  should  be  working  overtime.  Free  trade 
would  be  fair  competition  if  they  would  give  it  to  us. 

I  should  suggest  duties  of  10  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  on  fancy  articles.  On  shawls  and  that 
sort  of  thing  we  should  want  20  per  cent,  because  in  some  towns  abroad,  as  I  have  been  told  by  manu- 
facturers who  have  established  large  factories  in  Germany,  the  authorities  give  so  much  in  the  way  of  bonuses. 
One  man  told  me  himself  that  he  received  £5,000  to  employ  the  people  in  his  particular  town.  They  give 
him  so  much  to  get  the  people  well  started  in  the  manufacturing. 

I  do  not  think  the  duty  would  make  the  prices  dearer  to  the  purchasers  here  as  we  are  on  piece  work. 
More  employment  would  give  more  wages  without  increasing  the  cost.  We  should  also  make  for  the  home 
trade,  instead  of  buying  foreign-manufactured  goods.  We  should  manufacture  more  cheaply  as  the  result 
of  more  continuous  employment.  Our  best  hands  would  get  the  preference,  and  the  greatest  employment. 
Administration  charges  are,  of  course,  less  in  proportion  when  the  output  is  higher.  On  the  assumption 
that  you  increase  your  output,  say,  25  per  cent.,  administration  charges  would  remain  about  the  same,  so 
financially  we  should  be  able  to  sell  cheaper,  having  a  safeguarded  home  market.  The  duties  I  suggest 
would  very  greatly  increase  trade  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 


Fluctuations  of 
Trade. 
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MR.   THEODORE  WALKER 

(R.  Walker  &  Sons,  Leicester ;   Hosiery  Manufacturers). 

In  the  forties  and  fifties  my  father  introduced  a  new  branch  of  hosiery  into  Leicestershire,  called  the 
heavy  Scotch  underwear,  which  is  very  much  used.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  that  trade  in  our  own  hands  ; 
now  the  whole  thing  has  changed.  We  began  with  the  old  hand  frames,  but  they  gave  place  to  improved 
machinery,  and  that  machinery  has  again  been  swept  away,  and  now  we  have  the  most  improved  machinery. 


Witnesses. 


We  are  manufacturers  only  ;  we  do  not  sell  to  the  shopkeepers  at  all.  The  great  fluctuations  in  our  heavy 
underwear  trade  are,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  chiefly  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  weather ;  not  so  much  to  foreign 
competition,  except  in  1902  and  1903. 

Before  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  able  to  do  some  business  with  the  United  States.  But  since  then,  Colonial  Trade. 
of  course,  the  door  has  been  shut  in  our  face  and  we  cannot  do  as  we  would  wish.  My  sales  to  Canada,  however, 
have  increased  fivefold  since  the  preferential  tariff  wa£  introduced.  The  trade  with  South  Africa  is  about 
twice  as  much.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  will  beat  us  on  the  18s.  6d.  articles  and  things  of  that  description, 
but  it  is  with  the  better  goods  that  we  have  a  great  hold  on  the  Canadian  market.  Our  erperience  of  the 
preferential  tariff  with  Canada  leads  us  to  think  trade  would  be  largely  increased  under  extended  preferential 
arrangements  with  the  Colonies. 

Total  net  profits  in  my  trade  have  naturally  diminished  on  account  of  the  increased  importations  from   Profits. 
abroad. 

During  the  war  in  South  Africa  there  was  a  great  boom  in  business,  especially  in  underclothing  for    Employment. 
the  troops.       Then  there  was  a  scarcity  of  goods,  and  we  got  more  remunerative  prices.       The  same  thing, 
I  think,  will  happen  if  Japan  and  Russia  come  into  the  market.     There  will  naturally  be  a  very  large  amount 
of  hosiery  wanted  for  the  troops,  and  consequently  there  will  be  better  business  in  hosiery.     Of  course  we 
have  not  been  fully  employed,  but  we  have  been  working  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

The  rate  of  wages  of  our  workpeople  has  been  practically  stationary.     My  father  set  to  a  certain    Wage*. 
extent  the  wages  for  making  certain  goods.      Some  of   our  machines  cost  between  £200  and  £400  each — 
making  six  at  once.        They  are  very  delicate  machines  and  consequently  we  must  employ  the  very  best 
workers.     It  would  not  pay  us  to  knock  prices  down  ;  it  is  far  better  always  to  keep  as  far  as  we  possibly  can 
to  a  high  rate  of  wages,  rather  than  to  a  low  rate. 

We  had  some  German  goods  sent  us  at  22s.  6d.   Now  my  garments  at  23s.  Od.  cost  price  are  not  so  good.    Foreign   Competi- 
Mine  is  Is.  above  the  German  after  cutting  it  down  to  almost  cost  price.     The  Germans  would  get  a  better   "on  in  British 
price  in  Germany.     In  Stuttgart  they  get  higher  prices  in  their  own  market  than  they  do  in  ours.     We  cannot    Markets. 
make,  so  cheaply  because  German  wages  are  lower  than  ours.     About  15  years  ago  I  was  offered  a  mill  as 
a  going  concern  in  Germany.     The  wages  given  to  the  women  and  men  were  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower  than  we 
pay,  and  I  attribute  it  mainly  to  wages  paid  in  Germany  being  lower  than  those  in  England  that  these  articles 
are  swamping  our  market.     Everything  in  our  trade  is  on  piece  work,  and  it  is  far  batter  and  more  satisfactory 
to  have  piece  work  than  time  work. 

I  wisli  to  emphasise  very  strongly  the  fact  that  one  feature  of  our  commercial  supremacy  in  England  Raw  Materials, 
is  due  to  our  having  raw  material  free — it  bears  no  tax.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  get  wool  free. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  buy  wool  to  manufacture,  we  only  buy  yarns;  I  believe  in  Nottingham  there  is  no 
manufacturer  who  spins  his  own  wool.  In  Canada  they  do  spin  their  own  wool  mainly,  but  not  in  England. 
Consequently  we  must  have  the  yarns  as  nearly  free  as  we  can  get  them.  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of 
foreign  yarn,  which  comes  into  both  Nottingham  and  Leicester — mainly  French  and  there  is  some  German  ;  but 
if  we  had  a  heavy  tariff  put  on  the  wools  which  we  use  we  could  not  compete.  We  get,  of  course,  all  we  possibly 
can  from  England.  If  two  yarns  were  shown  to  me  of  equal  value  I  should  go  to  England — to  my  own 
people.  I  should  help  the  home  trade  all  I  possibly  could  ;  but  in  our  branch  of  yarns  there  is  a  lot  of  what 
we  call  dry  spun,  which  is  not  much  made  in  England,  and  consequently  we  have  to  buy  it  from  abroad, 
because  it  is  more  suitable. 
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Comparisons  with 
the    Foreigner. 


I  think  foreign  countries  have  advantages  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  have  cheap  water 
power,  which  makes  cheap  electric  power,  and  naturally  it  is  cleaner  to  work  a  mill  by  electricity.  The  works 
in  Switzerland,  about  Zurich  and  such  places,  are  very  much  cleaner  than  ours. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Americans  and  the  Germans  can  beat  us  is  because  they  have  a 
larger  turnover.  They  have  their  own  markets,  which  they  get  first  of  all  well  supplied  ;  and  then  if  they  make 
a  great  lot,  they  know  that  England  is  a  dumping  ground,  and  they  can  put  it  down  here,  and  we  cannot  help 
ourselves.  Also  I  think  foreign  tariffs  do  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing 
their  home  markets  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

As  regards  machinery,  I  should  think,  as  a  rule,  nobody  can  make  hosiery  machinery  for  making  the 
best  things,  like  Cotton,  of  Loughborough.  They  are  still  leading  in  the  better  class  of  machinery. 

We  ought  strongly  to  advocate  commercial  education  in  this  country.     Of  course,  in  all  the  large   Technical  and 
schools  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  instead  of  German  and  French ;  they  are  given  a  classical  education  rather   t 
than  a  commercial  education.     Now  in  America,  and  also  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.it  is  just  the  opposite  ;    Education. 
England  was  the  pioneer  of  these  various  trades  ;  we  had  to  find  our  way,  but  now  the  Germans  are  bringing 
their  superior  technical  education  to  bear  upon  all  these  matters,  and  it  is  certainly  having  a  great  effect. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  lately  to  travel  round  the  world  to  Japan,  India,  and  various  other  countries,   Commercial 
and  I  have  seen,  especially  in  Japan,  that  the  Americans   and   the   Germans   are  much  more  pushing,   Travellers. 
and  take  much  greater  pains  than  we  do.       They  try  to  suit  their  customers,  to  get  them  what  they  require. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  hosiery  trade  because   there  is  not  so  very  much   done,  but   of  all   the  various 
Imsinosses  I  saw.       I  heard  a  case  in  point.     The  Japanese  like  their  garments  with  straight  up-and-down 
stripes.     The  English  sent  theirs  out  striped  the  reverse  way — absolutely  wrong.       Of  course  it  did  not  suit 
Japanese  ideas.       The  German  came  along  and  said  :    "  I  can  make  that,"  and  he  got  the  order.     Our  people 
are  not  quite  adaptive  enough,  but  we  are  learning  by  experience  to  give  the  people  what  they  require. 
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Mr.  Walker. 
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Increasing    Compe- 
tion  in  the  future. 


Duties  suggested. 


Certainly  I  am  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  as  we  all  are  if  we  can  get  it,  hut  we  cannot  get  it. 
I  think  tariffs  are  the  only  tilings  which  will  keep  our  trade  together.  We  all  know  how  extremely 
low  the  rate  of  wages  are  in  Japan  and  China,  and  if  we  cannot  hold  our  own  now,  how  will  it  lie 
when  they  come  into  the  market  ?  They  talk  about  tho  "  Yellow  Peril,"  and  it  strikes  me  it  is  a  very 
great  peril  in  this  way.  If  once  the  Japanese,  with  their  keen  ability,  take  to  manufacturing  when  the 
war  is  finished,  and  if  the  Chinese  also  take  to  manufacturing,  with  their  very  low  wages — and  the 
Chinese  are  splendid  workmen,  and  look  at  the  ability  of  the  Japanese — if  they  once  get  into  our  market, 
where  shall  we  be  ? 

I  suggest  some  duty  on  manufactured  imports  to  prevent  that ;  I  do  not  see  any  other  way.  I  do  not 
think  1  or  2  per  cent,  on  the  yarn  would  hurt,  and  then  you  might,  perhaps,  get  the  adhesion  of  the  spinners. 


WITNESS   No.  61. 
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State  of  Trade. 
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MR.   FRANK  MOORE 


Employment. 


The  Hosiery 
Union. 


Causes  of  Changes 
of  Trade. 


Preference. 


(Moore,  Eady  &  Murcott  Goods,  Ltd.,  Leicester,  Hinckley  and  Derby;  Manufacturers  of  Woollen 

Underwear,  Hosiery  and  Gloves). 

We  feel  foreign  competition  very  much.  We  sell  to  the  merchants  only,  and  that  has  naturally 
very  much  restricted  our  trade.  We  cannot  increase  our  ground  of  customers  in  this  country.  We 
do  a  very  large  export  trade  with  America,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  We  used 
to  do  a  very  large  trade  with  Canada  before  they  had  the  high  duties,  but  that  trade  has  practically  gone. 
The  result  of  the  preference  has  only  been  to  get  us  a  much  larger  share  of  what  was  entering  the  Colonies 
from  abroad.  Our  Canadian  trade  during  the  last  t';ree  or  four  years  has  gone  up  very  much,  but  it  will 
never  reach  anything  like  the  old  figures  "because  the  Canadians  have  protected  themselves  into  a  position 
of  producing  the  great  part  of  what  they  require.  They  have  their  own  hosiery  works,  and  only  buy 
from  us  what  they  do  not  produce.  Our  trade  is  chiefly  in  staple  goods — hosiery  and  underwear. 

In  Leicester  the  employment  of  the  working  people,  both  in  bulk  and  in  wages,  has  gone  down 
considerably  in  the  last  two  years.  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  have  had  to  move  their  works  from 
Leicester,  in  order  to  get  where  the  workmen  could  live  and  work  more  cheaply,  and  ours  are  almost 
the  only  under  >ve  ar  and  hosier  /  works  of  anv  size  in  Leicester.  Nearly  every  manufacturer  of  any  size 
has  left. 

The  Hosiery  Union  wages  in  Leicester  are  about  30  to  40  per  cent,  higher  in  many  articles  than  those  of 
the  same  union  at  Hinckley.  We  found  the  officials  generally  very  anxious  to  try  and  meet  the  matter, 
and  before  we  moved  to  a  factory  at  Derby,  we  offered  to  stay  in  Leicester  if  they  would  split  the  difference 
between  the  country  price  and  the  town  price.  But  the  workpeople  would  not  do  so.  The  consequence 
is  we  employ  several  hundred  people  now  in  Derby,  and  we  have  a  very  large  factory  at  Burbage. 

The  deterioration  in  trade  is  due  to  foreign  competition,  aided  by  cheaper  labour  and  the  closing  of 
markets  against  us  by  tariffs.  Foreign  competition  at  homo  is  very  keen,  but  in  certain  classes  of 
articles,  such  as  lamb's  wool  underwear,  the  foreigners  do  not  touch  us.  We  used' to  do  a  nice  trade  with 
Norway  and  Sweden.  We  also  did  a  nice  trade  with  Germany,  especially  with  Hamburg,  as  we  got  the 
shipping  trade,  but  the  Zollverein  killed  us.  We  have  been  absolutely  shut  out  of  foreign  markets  by 
high  tariffs.  The  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material  would  produce  a  mutual  trade. 

I  met  an  American  manufacturer  in  New  Zealand,  and  we  talked  over  the  whole  question.  He  laughed 
at  us.  He  said  :  "  My  dear  chap,  you  cannot  compete  with  us.  We  have  organised  industries  and  we 
look  upon  our  exports  as  absolutely  a  bye-product.  You  cannot  compete  with  us.  We  say  in  America 
we  want  the  American  market  for  the  Americans,  and  if  our  duty  is  100  per  cent.,  and  you  get  it  in  at  100 
per  cent,  we  should  make  it  150  per  cent.,  and  if  you  get  it  in  at  150  per  cent.,  we  should  make.it  200  per  cent. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  Colonies  are  very  strong  on  the  subject.  They  are  v</ry  bitter  that  they  should 
not  have  better  treatment  here  than  the  Americans,  for  instance.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  Canadian 
the  other  day  who  was  saying  that  he  hoped  something  would  come  of  the  question.  He  said  : — "  There 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  in  the  Canadian  North  West  of  good  corn-growing  country,  and  if  you 
put  a  slight  duty  on  the  American,  and  give  us  just  a  little  turn  of  preference,  it  would  be  sufficient." 

There  is  another  serious  point  which  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  in  Australia  last  year.  Since  they 
put  on  the  25  per  cent,  duty  they  are  starting  factories,  and  doing  everything  they  possibly  can  to  support 
industries.  It  hits  very  much  more  at  Great  Britain  than  the  Continent,  because  they  are  all  Britishers 
and  they  only  start  British  industries;  they  do  not  start  foreign  industries.  If  Australia  follows  Canada  so 
that  we  can  only  get  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Australian  trade,  as  we  do  of  the  Canadian,  we  shall 
begin  to  ask,  "  Where  are  our  own  remaining  markets  ?  "  Australia  may  give  us  a  preference,  but  only  by 
raising  the  present  duty  against  the  foreigner.  It  will  have  to  be  a  question  of  bargaining  with  the  Colonies 
exactly  the  same  as  with  the  foreigner. 

I  was  in  Durban  last  year  about  the  time  when  they  granted  the  preference.  This  amounts  to  2J 
per  cent.,  and  I  was  showing  goods,  and  thinking  this  preference  would  be  a  help.  But  the  German  agents 
went  round  to  the  principal  houses  and  said  they  would  alter  their  terms  and  give  them  an  additional 


2J  per  cent,  to  make  it  level  with  the  tariff.  The  German  manufacturer  in  the  same  class  of  goods  gets 
a  much  larger  net  profit  than  the  British  manufacturer.  The  latter  could  not  give  2}  per  cent,  without 
giving  his  profits  away  entirely,  I  do  not  think  the  German  mercantile  houses  in  South  Africa  try 
to  push  German  goods  specially.  When  a  German  settles  down  in  a  British  Colony,  I  do  not  think  he 
harks  back  to  Germany  much. 

Transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  our  business  than  upon  that  of  our  com-    Railway  Charges. 
petitors  in  other  countries.     My  son,  when  he  was  in  Berlin,  found  the  rate  for  export  very  much  less 
than  the  rate  for  German  internal  trade.       He  told  me  also  that  they  were  sending  into  London  goods 
at  only  half  what  it  cost  to  bring  goods  back  from  London  to  Germany.       The  Government  own  the  railways 
and  do  everything  to  assist  the  business  ;    in  this  country  the  Government  seem  to  do  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  foreign  countries  have  any  advantage  in  respect  to  processes  of   manufacture  except   Comparison  with 
cheap  labour.       Compulsory  service   renders   workmen    more    obedient.       Speaking    generally,    I    do   not    Foreigners. 
think  they  work  as  hard  as  the  Britisher,  but  they  benefit  by  intelligent  Government   assistance  on  the 
Continent.       We  seem  to  be  a  commercial  nation  without  a  commercial  Government. 

On  the  Continent  and  in  America  and  Canada  the  decimal  system  is  an  immense  advantage   in    Decimal  System. 
reckoning.       It  is  a  great  handicap  to  commerce  in  this  country  not  to  have  it. 


Witnesses. 
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Amalgamations  undoubtedly  lead  to  economy  of  production  and  of  expenses  of  management. 


Amalgamations. 
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I  have  never  seen  the  commercial  traveller  who  beat  the  English — as  a  commercial  traveller.       In   Commercial 
America   most   of   what   we   call   successful  drummers  are  Britishers,  and  some  of  our  weed-outs  too.     I   Travelling, 
do  not  think  our  people  offer  as  long  credits  as  foreign  travellers.     Our  Consular  Reports  generally  wind 
up  with  the  fact  that  we  will  not  grant  indiscriminate  credits.       We  are  perfectly  willing  to  grant  legitimate 
credit  where  it  is  required.       If  we  go  to  a  place,  say  Egypt,  they  demand  rather   longer   credits    than 
we  give  here.       We  do  not  mind  if  the  firms  are  responsible,  but  we  do  not  give  six  months    with  a  further 
renewal  of  six  months,  to  people  who  may  only  have  a  store,  and  who  might  be  gone  before  the  payment 
is  due.       But  I  think  our  Consular  system  is  very  faulty  ;   the  Consuls  are  not  by  any  means  experts. 

If  we  had  a  moderate  tariff  it  would  enable  us  to  compete,  and  with  fair  competition  I  do  not  think    Effect  of  British 
we  are  going  to  be  beaten  in  anything.       We  can  meet  American  competition  where  they  sell  at  anything    Policy. 
like    the    price    they    sell    at    home.          But    the     cotton     underwear     trade     for     instance,    is     done 
on    quite    a    different    system    here    to    what    they  do    it   in    their    own    country.       All   the  business  is 
done  through  a  few  agents.      The  agents  there  get  the  financial  houses  to  finance  them.     They  take  so 
many  mills  for  this  underwear,     which    they    send    to    England.       They  have  to  guarantee  to  take  all 
the  production  of  these  mills,  so  that  they  meet  regularly  and   fix    their   prices   and   sell   over    there   at 
24s.,  and  then  sell  the  overplus  in  England  at  16s.     That  is  not  fair  competition.       The  British  policy 
of  free  imports  gives  the  foreign  tariffs  a  certain   trade    which    we    cannot   challenge,  and  they  are  able 
to  sell  their  over-plus  here  at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  beat  us. 

With  regard  to  rates  of  duty,  I  think  we  should  need  15  to  20  per  cent,   on  fully-manufactured    Duties. 
goods.       Raw  material  would  have  practically  to  go  in  free.       I  would   suggest   a   small   duty,   possibly 
5  per  cent,  on  yarn. 

I  think  the  effect  of  such  duties  on  the  price  paid   by    the    consumer   here    would  be  very  small,    Effect  of  Duties 
because  quite  one-third  of  the  machinery  is  unemployed.       Internal  competition  is  very  fierce  indeed.  en  Prices. 
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WITNESSES    Nos.    62—64. 


Three  Representatives  of  Nottingham  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  viz. : — 

Mr.  THOMAS   A.    HILL,  Nottingham; 

Mr.  THOMAS   GASCOIGNE,  Director,  Gascoigne,  Bailey  &  Clarke,  Ltd.,  Nottingham  : 

Mr.  J.  BURNELL   WELLS,  Director,  Ashwell,  Wells  &  Knight,  Ltd.,  Nottingham. 
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r.  WELLS.— As  regards  the  United  States,  we  say  that  the  present  tariff,  on  the  showing  of  the   Fluctuations. 
igures  of    their   Consul    in  Nottingham,    has     killed   the  trade,   and    I    dj    not    think    there 


Mr. 

official     figures   __ 

is  the  least  i  hance  of  getting  it  back  again.  I  went  over  to  America  every  year  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  doing  business.  I  dropped  my  visits  for  two  or  three  yiars,  but  went  out  again  last  Spring  and  I 
found  that  the  Americans  were  making  splendid  goods  them  elves  and  ;  dvancing  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  w  uld  be  hopeless  for  us  to  try  and  send  goods  int  that  market  under  the  present  tariff.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  manufacturers  in  Nottingham,  all  doing  a  g  od  American  trade,  either 
sending  out  a  traveller  or  a  partner,  or  having  a  resident  partner  on  the  otlu  r  side.  'Hie  il>  Kink-  tariff 
seriously  interfered  with  the  trade  and  the  Dingley  tariff  killed  it.  The  exports  of  hosi  ry  to  the 
United  States  from  Nottingham  in  1890,  the  year  before  the  McKinley  tariff  to.  k  effect,  were  1314,  00,  and 
the  year  after  the  Dingley  tariff  took  effect  they  were  £39,000.  The  figure  for  . .  03  is  £52,111  as  against 
£314.000.  The  trade  has  dwindled  until  it  is  left  practically  to  Messrs.  I.  &  R.  Morley,  who  are 


Messrs.  Hill,  Gascoigne  and  Wells. 
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Profits. 


Employment. 
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German  Competi- 
tion in  British 
Markets. 
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Dumping. 
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German   Hosiery 
Trade. 


probably  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hosiery  in  the  world.  They  send  out  a  traveller  twice  a  year  and 
they  are  the  only  house  who  s°nd  out  a  traveller  now.  Last  Spring  I  found  myself  the  only  Nottingham 
representative  there  except  Morley's.  Of  course,  we  all  do  a  little.  For  instance,  we  had  an 
order  last  week  for  I  think  £120,  but  a  few  years  ago  that  order  was  £1,300  or  £1,400,  so  that  really  it  does 
not  pay  to  go  out  now.  Not  only  have  we  lost  this  trade,  but  they  are  now  commencing  to  hit  us  very  hard 
by  sending  their  goods  here. 

Mr.  OASCOIGNE. — Profits  have  very  considerably  diminished  especially  in  the  cotton  branches 
and  those  in  which  Germany  competes  are  those  in  which  the  profits  have  diminished  more  than  any.  The 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  practically  extinct ;  while  the  Color ies  hav,-  maintained  a  fair  average  trade, 
but  we  have  not  found  a  great  increase  of  late  years. 

Mr.  WELLS.— I  believe  the  Germans  are  doing  an  increased  trade  with  the  Colonies.  We  find 
them  keen  competitors  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  American  competition,  although  beginning  to  be 
keen  is  nothing  like  as  severe  as  the  German. 

Mr.  OASCOIGNE, — Employment  has  been  very  much  less  continuous  of  late  years.  Skilled  men 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  earning  £4  to  £5  a  week,  now,  through  the  want  of  continuity  of  employment,  only 
get  £2  10s.  to  £3  and  many  not  that.  The  females  in  the  hosiery  trade  are  perhaps  as  well  employed  as 
ever  they  were  and  get  good  wages.  That  is  partly  owing  to  alterations  in  machinery  rnd  the  ir.tioduction 
of  American  machinery 

Mr.  WELLS.— These  machines  are  suitable  for  women  to  work  and  they  have  supplanted  to  a  great 
extent  the  machines  which  men  only  could  work. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE.- — It  is  chiefly  through  foreign  competitior  and  so  many  goods  coming  in  from 
abroad  that  the  employment  for  our  people  is  diminished. 

Mr.  WELLS. — British  firms,  in  buying  for  the  season,  are  obliged  to  buy  German  goods  in  bulk. 
The  Germans  say  : — "  We  will  sell  you  so  many  thousand  dozens,  and  you  must  have  them  half  in  three 
months  and  half  in  six  months.  The  poor  Englishman  gets  his  orders  when  he  can  and  sends  them  in  in 
driblets. 

Mr.  HILL. — The  Englishman  does  not  get  his  orders  in  bulk.  Very  likely  a  house  will  order  a 
thousand  dozen  from  Germany  and  then  later,  say,  a  hundred  dozen  from  us.  There  is  not  the  regularity 
that  there  used  to  be.  But  even  with  a  hundred  dozen  we  are  not  allowed  to  send  them  in  in  bulk.  They 
say  "  To  be  sent  as  written  for,"  and  we  send  two  dozen  to-day  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  in  a  week's  time 
and  the  whole  profit  goes  in  carriage  and  expenses. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE. — It  is  because  the  German  insists  on  these  terms  that  he  can  send  his  stuff  in 
to  the  wholesale  house.  I  know  one  large  manufacturer  who  comes  here  and  stays  for  a  fortnight,  and  he 
must  take  his  orders  back  with  him.  He  insists  on  the  orders  being  placed  there  and  then  in  bulk. 

Mr.  WELLS. — We  cannot  dictate  the  terms  ;  the  German  can,  because  his  stuff  is  apparently 
cheaper — the  Londoner  must  buy  it. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE. — The  German  will  only  touch  such  goods  as  are  sold  in  large  quantities.  That 
gives  him  a  great  advantage.  He  makes  goods  for  the  million.  The  discounts  are  cash  discounts. 
There  is  no  trade  discount,  but  he  must  have  his  orders  in  bulk  because  he  must  have  his  machinery  con- 
tinually running  with  the  same  thing.  My  first  'experience  of  the  trade  was  that  we  did  keep  machinery 
going  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another,  but  now  you  may  have  to  change  the  machinery  twenty  times 
with  twenty  different  articles  during  the  year,  because  the  German  under-cute  us  on  those  lines. 

Mr.  HILL. — We  find  also  that  some  of  the  merchants  do  not  treat  us  fairly  in  the  matter.  We  show 
perhaps  a  novelty  this  year  and  we  get  an  order  for  it,  but  next  year  it  has  been  sent  to  Germany  to  be 
copied,  and  it  is  then  sold  by  the  German  house. 

Mr.  WELLS. — The  Americans  are  dumping  into  this  country  fleecy  shirts  and  pants  which  they  sell 
in  their  own  country  at  about  $5-50  (22s.);  the  goods  are  sent  into  this  country  packed  and  carriage  paid 
at,  I  believe,  15s.  9d.,  they  get  a  good  profit  in  their  own  country,  run  their  mills  all  the  year  round  on  this 
one  article,  and  dump  the  surplus  on  us,  the  only  country  which  accepts  them  duty  free. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE. — The  result  of  this  has  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  heavy  low-class  goods 
which  used  to  be  made  in  very  large  quantities  in  Nottingham.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  hosiery  being 
dumped.  We  could  give  many  other  instances,  and  the  trade  suffers  very  seriously  from  this  free  importation 
of  goods  when  we  have  no  free  market  in  the  world  open  to  us  for  any  surplus  production  of  ours,  and  thus 
limiting  our  output,  and  handicapping  us. 

Mr.  HILL. — I  quite  concur  in  these  remarks. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE. — The  German  hosiery  trade  has  always  been  an  iinitativo  one.  The  first  com- 
petition of  German  hosiery  with  the  English  was  in  the  sixties.  They  came  over  here,  and  bought  a  lot  of 
discarded  machinery  from  English  factories.  The  machinery  was  distributed  in  various  places  and  the  goods 
were  made  and  collected  together  by  factors  and  sent  over  to  England.  That  was  the  time  when  a  large  trade 
in  cotton  hose  was  done.  They  gradually  began  to  compete  with  us,  and  up  to  1869  it  was  becoming  very 
serious.  Then  came  the  Franco-German  war,  and  of  course  the  Germans  were  shut  out  altogether  as  they 
were  not  manufacturing.  From  1870  to  1874  or  o  were  palmy  days  in  the  hosiery  trade.  We  had  protection 


Witnesses. 


from  the  Germans  through  the  war  ;  our  people  were  all  employed,  and  profits  were  mode.  But  after 
that  they  got  the  best  machinery  in  England,  and  now  they  are  making  their  own  machinery,  and  arc  doing 
without  the  English  machinist,  and  are  sending  large  quantities  of  goods  into  this  country  made  from 
German-built  machines. 

Mr.  HILL. — I  was  assured  that  goods  were  made  by  German  prison  labour — the  manufacturers  having    German    Prison- 
the  use  of  that  labour  on  condition  that  none  of  the  goods  were  sold  in  Germany,  and  I  believe  that  they  arc    made  goods 
well  made  by  convict  labour. 

Mr.  WELLS. — The  McKinley  tariff  seemed  to  knock  us  out  altogether,  and  we  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  the  Germans  really  were  not  so  much  knocked  out  by  it.  They  went  to  all  their  people  ;md  said  : 
"  You  will  have  to  give  a  little  here."  They  would  go  to  the  people  who  made  their  boxes  (which  they  make  in 
their  own  factories  ;  we  do  not)  and  many  other  items  and  say  :  "  Take  a  little  off  here."  But  our  people  would 
not  hear  of  it.  So  that  the  German,  by  squeezing  the  price  a  little  bit  all  round,  was  able  to  maintain  his  trade 
with  America  ;  and  it  is  now  a  considerable  trade.  But  if  we  were  to  ask  our  people  to  do  that,  they  would 
go  out  of  the  place.  The  German  is  doing  a  trade  with  America  now.  The  German  exportation  of  hosiery, 
I  should  think,  is  as  large  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  These  American  buyers  used  to  come  over  to  England 
and  stop  at  Nottingham  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  go  to  Germany.  But  now  they  go 
to  Germany  and  do  not  come  near  Nottingham.  That  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  ours 
are  heavier  goods,  and  the  duty  hits  them  harder.  Before  they  get  on  the  New  York  counter,  there 
is  100  per  cent,  added — 60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  33  cents  per  lb.  duty.  If  you  get  a  10  or  12  Ib.  shirt, 
it  is  100  per  cent,  directly.  In  Germany  they  make  everything  in  their  own  factory,  and  manufacturers 
would  go  to  the  girls  who  make  the  boxes  and  say  :  "  We  must  have  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  off  those, 
boxes,"  and  they  would  agree.  We  buy  our  boxes  from  a  boxmaker  in  our  own  town,  but  the  item  of  boxes 
is  only  one  out  of  many. 

Mr.  WELLS. — If  we  lose  one  trade  we  try  to  find  another  market,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  under 
existing  circumstances,  where  the  tariffs  are  not  prohibitive.  The  principal  cause  of  the  strength  of  the 
German  competition  is  the  cheap  labour  and  longer  hours.  They  have  their  own  market  protected. 
This  is  the  only  country  they  can  dump  into. 

Mr.  OASCOIONE. — I  have  had  experience  of  German  goods  sold  in  Germany  and  they  have  been 
sold  at  higher  prices  than  the  same  article  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HILL. — A  few  years  ago  their  wages  were  about  the  half  of  ours — a  man  would  get  18  marks  in 
Germany  and  here  he  would  get  36s.  Now  I  think  the  German  gets  a  little  more. 
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What  position  would  he  be  in  if  he 
Living  is  dearer  here,  or  rather  the 


Mr.  6ASCOIGNE. — Our  workman  could  not  work  cheaper, 
worked  for  German  wages  ?  He  could  not  live  in  this  country, 
standard  of  living  is  higher  ;  and  lodging  is  dearer. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE. — Preferential  duties  in  our  favour  in  the  Colonies  would  tend  to  extend  our  trade.  Preference. 
In  Canada  it  is  making  a  great  improvement  already.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  help  us  to  sell  semi- 
manufactured goods.  Formerly  my  firm  did  an  average  of  £10,000  a  year  with  Canada.  That  gradually 
fell  off  and  for  several  years  we  did  nothing  at  all.  Then  the  preferential  system  came  in  and  the  year  before 
last  we  were  able  to  do,  perhaps,  £1,000,  and  I  think  last  year  we  did  nearly  £3,000  with  Canada.  That  was 
due  to  nothing  but  the  preferential  tariff.  It  enabled  us  to  send  these  goods  into  Canada  instead  of  the 
Germans  and  these  goods  we  are  now  sending  freely  into  Canada.  A  Canadian  customer  came  in  and  bought 
over  1,000  dozen  a  fortnight  ago.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a  small  extent  in  New  Zealand.  We  are  selling 
more  goods  to  New  Zealand  than  we  were  ;  we  have  always  done  a  good  trade  there.  The  Cape  trade  is 
very  bad  now.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  we  were  sending  immense  quantities  of  goods  to  Cape  Town 
because  the  market  was  bare  of  goods  ;  but  after  the  war  too  much  stuff  was  sent  over,  and  then  there  was 
a  reaction,  and  now  they  are  importing  very  little.  But  we  hope  when  trade  revives  there  it  will  affect  us 
as  it  has  done  in  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  will  have  English  goods  and  English  marks  on  them.  The 
Germans  do  undoubtedly  put  English  marks  on. 

Mr.  HILL. — 1  should  think  there  is  scarcely  a  hosiery  warehouse  in  London  where  you  will  not  find 
Gorman  goods  absolutely  unmarked. 

Mi:  GASCOIGNE. — If  every  garment  were  stamped,  the  public  would  know,  but  it  is  not 
under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  to  mark  the  garment,  and  therefore  the  public  are  ignorant  that  they  are 
buying  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  WELLS. — We  find  that  we  can  buy  for,  say,  2s.  a  lb.  a  better  French  or  German  spun  yarn  Importation  of 
than  English.  We  would  much  rather  buy  an  English  yarn,  if  we  could,  but  in  medium  yarn  we  get  a  better  Foreign  Yarns. 
quality  for  the  same  money  fiom  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.    WELLS. — Foreign  countries,  especially  Germany  have  cheaper  labour,  and  there  is  the  German  Foreigners' 

specialisation  on  cheaper  lines  and  larger  quantities.     Then  there  is  the  fact  of  their  getting  their  orders  Advantages, 
in  bulk,  with  instructions  for  a  quick  delivery. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  German  workmen  are  better  than  our  own.     On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Technical 

the  Americans  are  extremely  smart  and  work  very  hard  and  intelligently.  Training. 

Mr.    GASCOIGNE. — An  attempt  at  a  hosiery  combination  was  made  some  few  years  ago,  but  for   combinations. 
various  reasons  it  broke  down,  and  there  has  been  no  amalgamation  on  a  large  scale  in  our  trade  of  late  years. 
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Mr.  WELLS. — The  principal  reason  of  the  failure  was  that  there  are  so  many  small  makers  in  the 
hosiery  trade.  A  man  has  a  little  factory  in  which  he  and  his  sons  work.  There  are  many  of  these. 
They  could  not  get  them  all,  into  the  net,  and  unless  it  was  pretty  comprehensive  it  would  be  no  use. 

Mr.  GASCOIONE. — A  good  deal  of  the  German  business  is  done  through  agents  on  this  side.  The 
large  manufacturers  come  over  themselves  every  season,  and  they  take  back  with  them  the  bulk  of  their 
orders. 

Mr.  WELLS. — We  think  real  free  trade,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  fair  competition.  As  it  is,  our  trade  is  so 
extremely  hit  by  the  Germans  that  10  per  cent,  is  not  the  slightest  use — I  believe  the  German  would  follow 
that  directly.  He  is  able  to  sell  so  cheaply  here  because  of  his  wretchedly  paid  labour  and  the  conditions 
under  which  his  people  work. 

Mr.  GASCOIONE. — I  should  suggest  as  a  duty  on  low-grade  goods,  10  per  cent.  ;  on  medium,  15  to 
25  per  cent.  ;  and  on  better,  25  to  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  GASCOIGNE. — I  do  not  think  the  effect  of  such  duties  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  to  the 
public.  Competition  is  keen  enough  among  our  own  manufacturers. 

Mr .  HILL. — There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  expansion  at  home  in  our  trade. 

Mr.  WELLS. — In  1898  the  German  cotton  hosiery  imported  into  this  country  was  £410,230  ;  in  five 
years,  that  is  1902,  it  was  £832,702,  which  is  more  than  double.  This  does  not  include  wool  and  wool  mixtures, 
where  the  increase  is  probably  as  great. 

Mr.  HILL. — It  would  cause  a  great  expansion  in  our  trade  here  if  we  were  safeguarded  in  the  Grown 
Colonies,  where  we  are  being  competed  with  very  much  by  Germany. 
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Ml!.    T.    B.    CARTVVK1GHT 

(Messrs.   (Jartwright    <fe    Warnej-s,  Ltd  ,    Loughboro'  ;   Woollen,    Hosiery    anil    Underwear 

Manufacturers). 

State  of  Trade.  The  state  of  trade  in  our  district  has  been  very  bad  for  several  years.     When  we  were  driven  out  of 

the  foreign  markets  by  the  prohibitive  tariffs,  we,  and  other  exporting  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  turn 
to  the  home  trade  as  an  outlet  for  our  goods.  This  was  already  overcrowded,  and  what  with  competition 
amongst  our  own  manufacturers  and  foreign  competition,  profits  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
on  some  of  our  lines  we  make  absolutely  no  profit  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  very  bad 
state  of  trade  in  the  hosiery  and  underwear  markets.  If  the  foreigner  could  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
we  are,  and  made  to  pay  his  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  country,  there  would  be  plenty  of  trade  for 
the  manufacturers  and  constant  employment  for  all  the  workpeople  employed  in  it.  We  pay  our  rates  and 
taxes  and  the  foreigner  gete  off  practically  scot  free. 

The  work  done  in  Loughborough  is  similar  to  that  done  in  Leicester ;  there  is  a  rather  heavier 
kind  of  hosiery  done  in  Leicester  called  lambswool  hosiery.  Our  hosiery  is  all-wool,  wool  and  cotton,  and 
wool  and  silk.  The  cotton  trade  is  principally  done  in  Nottingham.  We  do  not  do  pure  silk  ;  we  do  silk 
and  wool  and  silk  mixture. 

Total  net  profits  are  diminishing.  The  special  line  in  which  we  experience  competition  is  hose  and 
half-hose  from  Germany.  The  volume  of  our  business  is  about  the  same  as  it  used  to  be,  but  we  have  had 
to  make  fresh  outlets,  principally  by  turning  to  the  home  trade.  We  export  considerably  to  America,  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  We  sell  to  merchants  and  in  most  cases  we  do  not  know  where  our  articles  go. 
Employment  in  our  trade  varies  considerably. 

of    Foreign  Very  large  quantities  of  Cashmere  yarns  are  sent  into  our  district  and  used.     The  totai  amount  sent 

into  England  last  year  (1903)  was  something  like  22,500,000  Ibs.  weight.  This  has  been  increasing  for  some 
considerable  time. 

Export  of  Yarns.  Our  export  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  for  the  years  specified  were  : — 

1872 41,934,924  valued  at  £6,481,000 

1882 40,584,900             „  4,326,648 

1892 59,486,500            „  5,276,509 

1902 64,905,000          '„  5,027,165 

The  above  table  shows  that  a  growing  part  of  our  energy  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  material 
which  other  nations  work  up  into  the  finished  product. 


Profits. 


Import 
Yarns. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  finished  cloths  shows  a  decline  : — 


Witnesses. 
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Woollen  Cloths. 

Worsted  Cloths. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1873                      38,633,833 

6,500,635                    282.884,692 

14,277,382 

1881                       36,679,400 

7,552,654                     192.106.100                       7,237,504 

1891                       56,914,200 

6,031.803                      144,530,500                        8,711.411 

1900                      50,504,700 

5,883,391                      102,060.600 

6,470,680 

1901                       44,939,800 

6,201,021                        93,966,900                        5,845,567 

1902 

47,197,100 

5,503,029                     102,602,700 

6,367,900 

The  railway  rates   are  very  high.      We  tried  the  canal  for  raw  cotton  and  heavy  goods,  but  it  did   Transport  Rates. 
not  answer.     We  could  not  depend  on  delivery.     Our  trade  suffers  considerably  from  the  preferential  railway 
rates  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  foreigner  is  enabled  to  send  in  his  goods  cheaper. 

On  goods  going  to  America  we  pay  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  Ib.  weight  duty.      This   Trade  with 
amounts  to  something  like  100  per  cent,  altogether,  but  still  we  can  get  in.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a   America. 
great  deal  of  American  hosiery  exported  to   this  country  into  Leicester  and  into  this  City.     The  export 
figures  for  1904  were  : — 

DECLARED  VALUE  OP  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THH  CONSULAB 

REPORTS  OP  NOTTINGHAM  FOB  1904. 

£ 

Cotton  Hosiery . .      10,949 

Cotton  and  Wool  Hosiery 17 

Wool  Hosiery 6,829 
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Silk  Hosiery 

Cashmere  Hosiery 

Cotton  and  Silk  Hosiery 

Merino  and  Wool  Hosiery 

Merino  Hosiery 

Cotton  Underwear 

Wool  Underwear 

Silk  Underwear 

Silk  and  Wool  Underwear 

Merino  and  Wool  Underwear 

Merino  Underwear 

Cellular  Underwear 

Wool  Belts         

Wool  Vests 


749 

536 

2 

182 

236 

5,807 

13,689 

644 

782 

116 

1,346 

753 

22 

64 

Total    ..                    £41,731 
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For  the  year  1902 
For  the  year  1903 
For  the  year  1904 


YEARLY  COMPARISONS. 

£ 

..  63,796  Decrease  from  1902 
. .  53,511  Decrease  from  1903 
. .  41,731 


£ 

285 
11,779 


The  foreign  travellers  are  much  better  equipped  than  our  travellers.     They  know  their  way  about   Commercial 
better  ;  they  know  the  language,  and  take  with  them  their  lists  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Travelling. 

The  preferential  tariff  helped  us  entirely  to  make  the  Canadian  trade  ;  we  had  very  little  trade  there   Preference. 
before.     They  manufacture  largely  in  Canada  in  the  hosiery  line,  but  we  get  in  under  the  preferential  rate. 
Before  we  had  the  trade,  I  should  say  the  Germans  had  the  principal  part  of  it      Now  the  German 


Mr.  Cartwright. 
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Effect  of  Foreign 
Tariffs. 


English  and 
American  Work- 
men. 
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hosiery  is  in  a  great  measure  kept  out.  We  are  trying  bard  to  get  Canadian  business,  and  have  an  agent 
resident  in  Toronto,  who  also  works  Montreal,  and  is  paid  by  results,  but  most  of  the  Canadian  houses  send 
buyers  over  to  Leicester.  They  come  twice  a  year. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  our  exports  to  America  of  woollen  hosiery 
are  not  a  sixth  of  what  they  were  before.  Our  district  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  unrestricted 
foreign  competition.  The  open-work  or  lace  branch  of  the  hosiery  trade  originated  in  North  Nottingham- 
shire, and  manufacturers  in  that  district  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  for  some  time.  Recent  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  induced  foreign  competition,  and  large  consignments  of  German-made  articles 
have  recently  been  purchased  by  Nottingham  hosiery  warehousemen,  with  a  consequent  decline  in  the 
demand  for  locally  made  goods,  and  few  manufacturers  are  fully  employed.  The  machines  for  making  this 
class  of  work  cost  upwards  of  £1,000  each,  so  that  the  manufacturers  affected  view  with  alarm  the  prospective 
stoppage  of  their  plants. 

It  is  not  true  that  in  America,  workmen  get  off  the  frames  half  as  much  again  as  they  do  in  England. 
Comparing  the  English  with  the  American  workmen,  we  should  say  that  they  are  equally  good.  Some  of 
the  mills  in  America  are  built  and  fitted  up  with  the  object  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of  each  machine, 
and  from  information  we  get  from  a  representative  of  a  firm  of  hosiery  machine  builders  in  Nottingham  (who 
sent  a  special  representative  over  to  America  purposely  to  inquire  into  this  question  of  production),  we 
conclude  that  they  drive  the  frames  faster,  averaging  for  the  small  automatic  frames  228  revolutions  in  America 
against  200  in  England.  They  appear  to  have  large  orders,  and  their  frames  are  specially  built  for  producing 
one  class  of  article  only.  The  representative  of  the  Nottingham  firm  gave  an  instance  of  one  mill  that  he 
saw  fitted  up  with  150  machines,  all  of  which  were  engaged  in  making  ladies'  plain  cashmere  hose — the  150 
machines  costing  about  i50  each.  This,  with  the  auxiliary  machinery  would  represent  a  large  capital 
employed  in  only  one  branch  of  the  trade.  The  English  manufacturer  makes,  as  a  rule,  a  greater  variety 
of  articles  than  his  American  competitor,  and  is  always  willing  to  vary  sizes  and  shapes  according  to  his 
customers'  requirements.  The  American  manufacturer  will  not  under  any  circumstances  depart  from  bis 
standard  pattern.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  tariff.  The  American  manufacturer  being  carefully  protected 
is  sure  of  a  profitable  outlet  for  his  production  in  the  home  markets,  and  it  consequently  pays  him  to  cater 
specially  for  one  or  more  branches  of  the  trade.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  obtain  Uie 
necessary  capital. 
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Forms  of  Inquir 

SECTION     V.— FORMS    OF    INQUIRY.  243< 

FORM  No.  1  (ISSUED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS).  Form  No.  1 

(Manufacturers 
7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.,          l«ner«lly). 

January  30th,  1904. 

DEAR  SIP.,— I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
are  received,  this  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  nill  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed   and  o*  orr 

the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire.  <s4o5 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

General  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers.— Preliminary  Questions  only. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential      Every 

*irm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 

Commission.     By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;    and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 

e  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).     The  Commission  request  that  this 

*orm  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 

set,  London,  fs.W.     If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 

as  you  can. 

I.— State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (ft)  foreign  — 
(e)  the  colonial  markets : — 
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1903>    di-tinguiahing,    if 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III.— What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect   to   which    you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV.— Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  brlow  your  cost  price  T 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Description  of  Articles. 


„  ...  ,  v-— Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon   the 
sfar  a?ou         ^  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars 

VI;— Is/our  trade  s"bJ«ct  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  m  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?     If  so,  please  give  sucfi  particulars  as  you  e°n 

i  VIL-rHas  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?     If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII.— What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete   successfully 
within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you   manufacture  ? 


Description 

of 

Commodity. 

Coi 

n  try. 

Present 

Tariff. 

Suggested 

Reduction. 

Ix-— What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

.    X-~Dr°  you  s\lffer  ftny  '''"advantages  from  the  operations  of  tin-  I'iiU-nt  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars. 


XL— Please  state  whether  you  would  he  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  information, 
and,  if  so,  on  what  subject"  '.' 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
[Before  signing,  see  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  case,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 
Address 
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Form  No    2  FORM  No.  2  (Issr/BD  TO  MERCHANTS). 

( Merchants). 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 

1.— What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  T 

2. — ft  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries ! 

3. — If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries? 

4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903.  which  is — 

Approximate  Percentage. 
(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(6)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  ? 

(e)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 

(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 

2440  5. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  yonr 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

8. — Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?  If  so,  please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 

9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations 

10. — What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariff* 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs — («)  colonial,  (b)  other? 

12. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  niost-favoured-nntioi, 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

2441  13. — Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 

your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  ot  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  1  If  So,  please 
cive  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

).">  — 1'lose  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in 
countries  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  ? 

1C.  —  Has  there  been  any  chu  igu  in  P  rent  years  in  ?  he  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
tuMy-Miaimf  letureil  j;oods,  and  to  what  r  asons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

Natue  of  firm  (to  be  signed   by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,  M  in  the  case  of  No    I, 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 


FORM  No.  7  '(ISSUED  TO  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS). 


7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furnished  to  tho 
Commission  in  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  tliat  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers. — Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.  1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  asstired  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 

1. — Please  give  the  number  of  your  Spindles,  &c.,  for  the  years  1903,  1893  and  1883,  filling  in  the  columns 
applicable  to  your  trade. 


Form  No.  7 
(Textile  Manu- 
facturers). 


Year. 

Spindles.                    Looms. 

Combs. 

Frames.                 Machines. 

1903 
1893 
1883 

2. — What  were  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  materials,  including  primary  law  material, 
used  by  you  in  the  following  years  ?  If  not  convenient  to  fill  in  all  the  columns,  please  fill  in  for  1903  and  as  many 
others  as  possible. 


Description 
of 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Materials. 

Value 

Quantity- 

3. — From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 


Description  of  Materials. 


Country  of  origin. 


4. — State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from    foreign  countrios,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;   and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change  ? 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


5. — What  was  the  amount  paid  by  your  firm  on  account  of  wages  and  local  rates  respectively  in  each  of  the 
last  five  vears  ? 


Year. 


Wages. 


Local  Rates. 


0.-  What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign (c)  colonial  markets  respectively  ? 


Year. 


Home. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


*7. — If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual   sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years  : — 


Year. 


Total  Sales. 


*  The  Commission  considers  this  question  of  creat  importance  with  a  view  to  <<st:matiniz  the  relation  between  tin-  production  for 
the  home  and  export  trades.  Manufacturers  are  reminded  that  the  fact  that  they  have  furnished  this  iri'oii  lation  will  be 
considered  as  strictly  confidential,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  it  which  will  enable  the  Commissioners  or  others  to  trace 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 


2446  8. — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient 

to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

Description   of  Articles.  Suggested  Duty. 


(). — J{  such  duties  were:  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (a)  upop  prices  in  ihif  home  markets, 
(6)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Homo  Trade.  (c)in  promoting  economies  of  production,  (d)  ii> 
increasing  employment,  (c)  in  replacing  less-s'killed  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries 
give  them  an  .id vantage  in  economWnn  in  the  production  of  the  class  oi  goo<)s  you  Manufacture,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  their  export  trades  ?  Please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

11. — Please  give  any  information  yon  have  showing  tho  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
other  countries. 

12. — Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  i:i  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  please  give  particulars. 

P4.4.7  1'" — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ^ 

14. — Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by —  • 

(n)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery ; 
(Ij)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

15. — To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed,  in  your  industry  '! 
Please  give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

16. — To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manu- 
factured articles  in  your  trade  ? 

17. — What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  i>ice  versa  ?  Please  give  particular'. 

18. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  infor 
ination,  and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
2448  (Before  signing,  see  the  following.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign   here   only,   and  not  the  preceding.     In  that  case  thi*  puff-,  bearing  tiic  name  of  yo:: 
firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  form  if  returned  to  the  oilices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 

Address 
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SECTION   VI..— REPLIES   TO    FORMS   OF   INQUIRY. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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(A)  IMPORTS  COMPETING  WITH  BRITISH  PRODV/CTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FORM  I.):     What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in   Imports  competing. 
respect  to  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  ? 

GERMANY  :— 


Bloomers — ladies'  stockinette. 

Blouses — ladies'. 

Bodices — women's. 

Boots  and  Bootees — children's  wool. 

Collars — boys'  embroidery. 

Collars — men's. 

Combinations — women's  and  children's. 

Combinations — merino  and  natural  wool. 

Divided  Skirts — children's. 

Divided  Skirts — ladies'. 

Dressing  Gowns. 

Embroidered  hosiery. 

Gloves. 

Hand-made  hosiery — real  Shetland. 

Hose — children's  cotton  and  woollen. 

Hose — children's  ribbed  fingering  (black). 

Hose — ladies'  cashmere. 

Hose — ladies'  cheap  black  cotton. 

Hose — women's  ribbed  fingering  (black). 

Hose  and  half-hose — men's  cotton. 

Hose  and  half-hose — men's  lisle  thread. 

Hose  and  half-hose — men's  military. 

Hose  and  half-hose — men's  plain  black  cotton. 

Hose  and  half -hose — men's  spun  silk. 

Infantees — children's  wool. 

Jackets — ladies'  golf. 

Jerseys — ladies'  sports. 

Muffs — children's  woven  astrachan. 

Pants — brown  cotton. 

Pants — cotton. 


Pants — merino. 
Pants — natural. 
Pants — woollen. 
Shawls — wool. 
Shirts — brown  cotton. 
Shirts — cheap  Oxford. 
Shirts — cheap  union. 
Shirts — cotton. 
Shirts — ladies' 
Shirts — merino. 
Shirts — natural. 
-  Shirts — silk. 
Shirts — woollen. 
Smoking  jackets. 
Socks — children's 
Spencers. 
Sweaters. 

Ties — children's  woven  astrachan. 
Underwear — cashmere. 
Underwear — flannelette. 
Underwear — ladies'  cotton  and  woollen. 
Underwear — lambs'  wool. 
Underwear — silk. 
Underwear — stockinette. 
Vests — merino. 
Vests — n  atural. 
Vests — ribbed. 

Vests — women's  and  children's  ribbed  woollen. 
Waistcoats — men's  fancy  knitted  wool. 
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UNITED    STATES:— 

Blouses — ladies'. 

Braces — men's. 

Collars, 

Combinations — women's  and  children's. 

Divided  skirts — women's  and  children's. 

Half-hose — seamless  cotton. 

Night  skirts — fancy  trimmed. 

Pants. 

Pants — cotton  fleecv  lined. 


Shirts. 

Shirts — coloured. 

Shirts— cotton  fleecy  lined. 

Shirts — ladies'. 

Shirts — men's. 

.Shirts — printed  cotton. 

Shirts — white. 

Underwear — lambs'  wool. 

Vests — women's  and  children's. 


AUSTRIA  :— 

Aprons. 

Blouses — ladies'. 
Collars. 
Cuffs. 
Fronts. 


Gloves — woollen. 
Shirts — ladies'. 
Shirts — men's. 
Shirts—  starched. 
Shirts — white  dressed. 
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BELGIUM:  — 

Divided  skirts — ladies'. 
Jerseys — ladies'  sports. 
Shirts—  coloured. 
Shirts — flannelette. 
Shirts — grandrill. 

SWITZERLAND  :— 

Bodices. 

Combinations — ladies'. 

Gloves. 

Pant,, — gentlemen's. 


Shirts — Harvard. 

Shirts— Oxford. 

Shirts — union. 

Shirts — working  men's. 

Waistcoats — gentlemen's  fancy  knitted. 


Shawls. 

Shirts — gent  lemon's. 

Spencer*. 

Vest*— ladies,'. 
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HOLLAND:— 

Pants — men's  cotton. 
Pants — brown  cotton. 


Shirts — brown  cotton. 
Vests — men's  cotton. 


ITALY:— 

Bodices. 
Shawls. 

FRANCE:— 

Half  hose — men's  fingering. 

SPAIN:  — 

Shirts — balbriggan  and  merino  finish. 
Shirts — cotton. 


Spencers. 


Waistcoats — gentlemen's  fancy  knitted. 


Shirts — lisle  thread. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WHICH    NO    COUNTRY    OF    ORIGIN    IS    SPECIFIED:— 
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Sources  of  Supply. 
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Blouses — golf. 

Blouses — ladies'. 

Booties — woollen. 

Cardigan  jackets — men's. 

Collars. 

CufTs — gentlemen's. 

Fascinators. 

Fronts. 

Gloves — knitted  ringwood. 

Hats  and  hoods — children's. 

Hose — ladies'  plain  cashmere  and  cotton. ' 

Hose — ladies'  plain  embroidered. 

Hose — women's  low  grade. 

Hose  and  half-hose — fine  cashmere. 

Hose  and  half-hose — gentlemen's  low  grade. 

Jerseys — ladies'  golf. 


Knitted  goods. 

Polkas — children's  wool. 

Shirts— black  and  white  flannelette. 

Shirts — grandrill. 

Shirts — ladies'. 

Shirts — Oxford. 

Shirts — :tennis. 

Shirts — tunic. 

Socks — children's  lace,  cotton  and  spun  silk. 

Socks — children's  low  grade. 

Stockings — lace  lisle. 

Sweaters — men's  and  boys'. 

Underwear. 

Underwear — low  grades  of-  cotton  and  merino. 

Vests — gentlemen  s  fancy. 

Waistcoats — woollen. 


(B)  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS. 

QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FoRM  VII.):  From  what  countries  were  the  materials  used  in  your  indualnj 
drawn  ?  State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and,  if  so,  what  lias  caused  the  change. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

Cashmere  yams 50,000  Ibs.  =  £5,600  from  Germany. 

Cashmere  yarns 96,000  Ibs.  —  £10,000  from  France. 

Cashmere  yarns '   . .          . .         30,000  Ibs.  =  £3,500  from  England. 

Merino  yarns,  cotton  and  wool  mixture         ..       230,000  Ibs.  =£11,000  from  England. 
We  expect  to  be  able  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  English-spun  Cashmere  for  the  future  as  our  spinners 
are  now  showing  mule-spun  yarns  which  compare  well  with  the  foreign. 

WOOLLEN  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR  .MANUFACTURERS. 

Cashmere  yarn*  in  natural  shades,  fancy  shades  and  white  shades  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France. 

The  whole  of  the  yarns  used  by  us  in  our  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  underwear  was  formerly  spun 
by  ourselves.  The  change  has  been  caused  by  adverse  tariffs  and  change  of  fashion,  natural  wool  fabrics 
taking  the  place  of  merino  goods. 

HOSIERY  MAM  KA<  TUBERS. 

Cashmere  yarns  from  Australian  wool  spun  chiefly  in  Germany  and  France  and  bought  through  British 
merchants,  and  a  little  in  England  ;  silk  from  China  bought  through  British  merchants  ;  cardboards  from 
England. 

About  10  to  20  years  ago  all  the  hosiery  we  manufactured  was  made  from  cotton  and  merino  which 
\\a-i  obtained  in  England.  When  the  cashmere  yarns  came  in.  the  foreigners,  owing  to  cheapness  of  labour, 
got  possession  of  the  trade  and  have  studied  and  catered  for  it  from  the  first. 

HOSIERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cashmere  or  wool — half  of  the  total  value  from  England,  quarter  from  France,  quarter  from  Germany 
ami  Belgium  ;  cotton — two-thirds  from  America,  one-third  from  Egypt  ;  cashmere  and  cotton  mixed — cannot 
say.  lull  yarn  is  spun  in  England  ;  spun  silk — cannot  say,  yarn  is  spun  in  Switzerland. 

Formerly  all  from  England.     The  change  is  due  to  cheaper  labour. 


HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR  MANUFACTURERS. 

Spun  cotton  yarns  from  England  ;  mixed  wool  and  cotton  (merino) — two-thirds  British,  one-third 
German  ;  wool — one-third  British,  one-third  French,  one-third  Belgian  and  German,  approximately ;  beige 
and  wool  materials — German  ;  pearl  buttons — Austrian  ;  trimming  and  trimming  lever  braids,  &c. — iibout 
half  German,  half  British  ;  calicoes  and  sateen — English. 

Formerly  nearly  the  whole  of  our  wool  and  mixture  yarns  were  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  lower  and  medium  classes  of  foreign-spun  yarns  have  gradually  become  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the 
English  ones,  we  suppose,  owing  to  the  foreign  spinners  obtaining  advantages  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
foreign  manufacturers  competing  with  us  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labour,  protected  home  markets,  bounties,  &c., 
their  surplus  production  being  sent  here  at  low  prices. 

At  one  time  a  bounty  on  French-spun  cotton  yarns  enabled  their  spinners  to  sell  large  quantities  here, 
but  since  that  was  withdrawn  (about  January,  1900)  we  have  bought  no  French-spun  cotton  yarns. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOLLEN  GLOVES  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  KNICKER  HOSE. 

Our  raw  materials  are  woollen  yarns  spun  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany  and 
Belgium. 

Woollen  yarns  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  imported  from  France  and  Germany, 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of  lower  wages  and  longer  hours.  And,  no  doubt, 
having  their  own  market  free  from  competition  they  only  use  Great  Britain  as  a  dumping  ground. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FANCY  HOSIERY. 

Yarns.  &c.,  from  England  ;  cotton  covert  coatings  and  tweeds  which  we  manufacture  into  garments 
—from  Belgium  principally,  also  France. 

These  can  be  made  in  Manchester,  but  makers  cannot  get  good  enough  finish  on  to  compete  with 
Belgium,  nor  can  they  make  them  smart  enough.  Also,  the  Manchester  makers  require  three  or  four  times 
as  many  yards  to  a  shade  or  design  before  they  will  make  and  often  want  a  bulk  order  before  they  will  submit 
samples. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME. 

QUESTIONS  4  AND  5  (FORM  I.):    Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported   Foreign  competition 
into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  ?  at  Home.  2460 

Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British 
market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ? 

CHARLES  COGGAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers — Brown  Cotton  Shirts  and  Pants,  Merino 
and  Wool  Shirts  and  Pants,  Cotton  Lisle  Thread  and  Spun  Silk  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

Brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants  from  Germany  and  Holland ;  Shetland  merino  shirts  and  pants,  wool 
shirts  and  pants,  cotton  and  lisle  thread  hose  and  half  hose,  spun  silk  hose  and  half  hose  from  Germany. 

Am  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  hosiery  which  compete  with  our  makes,  and 
are  offered  in  London  and  Manchester  principally,  at  what  are  known  to  be  ruinous  reductions,  and  I  could 
produce  patterns  showing  normal  and  dumped  prices  with  original  invoices.  Some  of  these  goods  are 
slightly  dissimilar  to  our  goods,  but  they  nevertheless  compete  to  our  detriment. 

Certainly,  both  as  to  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  restrictive,  and,  in  some  cases, 
vexatious  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts.  As  an  example,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Boer  war.  we  were  pressed 
as  sub-contractors  for  Army  goods,  and  nine  or  ten,  at  their  own  request,  started  an  hour  earlier  for  a  few 
days  only  to  enable  us  to  execute  goods  during  an  exceptional  rush.  This  was  a  technical  offence  against 
the  law,  and  we  were  reported  and  fined,  and  we  are  told  by  our  German  friends  that  such  a  ease  could  not 

happen  with  them.     Our  works  in  the  country  are  conducted  under  the  most  hygienic  conditions,    but  our  2461 

Factory  Acts  make  no  distinction  between  this  and  a  London  East-End  sweating  den. 

Our  mill  being  in  a  country  district,  we  are  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Trades  Unions, 
and,  personally,  have  very  little  to  complain  of  in  this  respect. 

We  should  say  during  the  last  25  years  Germany's  trade  in  the  British  home  market  has  increased 
from  5  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

FIRM  Xfi.  6,614.     Hosiery  Manufacturer. 

Fleecy  shirts  and  pants  from  America,  various  lines  from  (Jermany,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  stock. 
They  have  their  own  market  to  themselves,  upon  which  they  can  always  rely  for  a  certain  outlet  ;  if  this 
quantity  can  be  doubled,  the  extra  expenses  are  very  slight,  and  they  are  enabled  to  sell  goods  cheaper 
here  than  in  their  own  markets.  Often  the  surplus  stocks  are  dumped  down  in  this  country  to  keep  up  the 
price  in  their  home  market. 

FIRM  \o.  ('1,175.     Manufacturers  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

It  is  Germany,  Germany,  Germany  that  hits  the  British  hosiery  (nidi-  all  the  time  and  every  day. 


2462      Foreign  GASCOIGNE.  BAILEY  *  CLARKE,  LTD.,  ROBIN  HOOD  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 

Competltlon  facturera. 

Brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants  from  Germany  and  Holland  ;  plain  and  lace  cotton  hose,  children's 
socks,  lace  and  embroidered  cashmere  hose,  children's,  ladies'  and  men's  underwear  from  Germany  ;  men's 
fleecy  shirts  and  pants  from  the  United  States. 

Immense  quantities  of  ladies'  ribbed  vests  are  imported  at  what  must  be  below  the  normal  cost  in 
the  country  of  origin  (Germany).  A  leading  lino  has  been  sold  here  at  Is.  8id.  per  dozen,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  cost  of  yarn  used  in  its  manufacture,  leaving  nothing  for  workmanship,  bleaching  or  dyeing, 
carriage  to  this  country,  commission  paid  to  agent  or  establishment  charges.  Some  articles  in  the  lower 
grade  of  cotton  hose  are  undoubtedly  sold  at  below  normal  cost.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  fleecy 
underwear  imported  from  the  United  States  is  sold  at  what  must  be  below  the  legitimate  normal  cost. 

Since  the  end  of  1902  large  advances  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  both  wool  and  cotton  yarns. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  prices  of  German  goods  have  not  advanced  to  any  appreciable  extent.  British 
manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  advance  their  lists. 

No  doubt  the  competition  from  Germany,  Holland  and  Spain  is  largely  due  to  the  lower  rates  of  wa<xes 
and  longer  hours  of  labour,  together  with  freedom  from  factory  and  workshop  conditions  imposed  in  this 
country.  •  (These  restrictions  we,  of  course,  consider  necessary,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  them  modified  in 
any  way.)  Foreign  competitors  are  also  less  hampered  by  Trades  Union  restrictions  than  we  arc. 
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R.  WALKER  &  SONS,  RUTLAND  STREET,  LEICESTER  ;    Makers  of  Hosiery  Underclothing.  Jerseys,  Sweaters, 
Socks. 

Cotton  undershirts,  cotton  ladies'  underwear,  wool  and  cashmere  underwear  of  all  sorts,  cotton  and 
wool  mixtures  about  15  per  cent,  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany ;  cotton  undershirts,  fleecy  back  to 
imitate  wool,  from  America.  We  have  seen  American  goods  sold  in  England  at  3s.  per  dozen  less  than  they 
are  sold  in  America.  The  Germans  work  longer  hours  of  labour  than  the  British — about  10  hours — and  for 
lower  wages. 

Our  Abbey  Park  mill,  where  we  manufacture  cut  woollen  underwear  for  men  and  women's  wear,  is 
greatly  affected  by  German  competition.  In,  Stuttgart  the  writer  has  proved  that  the  wages  are  20  per  cent. 
lower  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Leicester  for  work  on  the  same  machinery.  At  our  Fleckley  mill  we 
are  sadly  hampered  by  the  American  dumping  of  low  cotton  fleecy  shirts  lately  introduced. 

Two  out  of  four  of  our  partners  have  studied  German  methods,  one  attended  a  German  technical 
school.  Three  out  of  four  have  had  a  considerable  continental  education.  All  four  principals  have  studied 
the  American  and  German  markets  on  the  spot,  therefore  ignorance  of  our  competitors'  methods  cannot  be 
alleged  in  our  case.  We  imported  foreign  machinery  before  anyone  else  in  the  trade,  to  compete  with 
these  countries. 
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THOMAS  A.  HILL,  3-7  CASTLE  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Manufacturer  of  Men's  Undershirts,  Pants  and  Drawers, 
Women's  Vests,  Combinations,  Bodices,  Spencers,  &c. 

Cotton,  merino  and  woollen  men's  undershirts  and  pants,  women's  vests,  combinations  and 
bodices  from  Germany,  and  men's  fleecy  undershirts  and  pants,  and  women's  cotton  combinations  from 
the  United  States  are  sold  in  England  without  any  label  or  stamp  to  indicate  that  they  are  made  abroad, 
and  are  bought  by  the  public  as  British  goods. 

Respecting  German  goods,  I  am  informed  that  they  are  sold  in  this  country  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  in  Germany.  The  same  remark  applies  to  goods  from  the  United  States.  In  Germany  the  rate 
of  wages  is  lower,  the  hours  of  labour  longer,  and  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  tO'Sueh  rigorous  factory 
Acts,  nor  is  he  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  output  by  such  powerful  Trade  Unions.  Some  of  the  German 
manufacturers,  too,  are  able  to  secure  the  services  of  frame-work  knitters  who  are  undergoing  terms  of 
imprisonment  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneration  on  condition  that  these  goods  are  hot  sold  in  Germany,  fu 
America  manufacturers  are  able  to  specialise  and  so  to  cheapen  production. 

As  to  prison-made  goods  from  abroad,  I  was  told  by  a  German  now  in  this  country  that  in  a  wing 
of  the  hosiery  factory  where  he  was  formerly  employed  in  Germany,  convict  labour  was  regularly  used.  Tlie 
men  were  marched  down  from  the  local  prison  in  charge  of  a  warder  and  returned  every  evening.  The 
manufacturer  guaranteed  the  goods  made  by  them  should  not  be  sold  in  Germany  and  they  were  therefore 

^465  sent  to  England.  These  goods  have  never,  I  believe,  come  into  competition  with  goods  of  my  own  manu- 

facture, and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  still  sent  to  this  country. 

ASHWELL,  WELLS  &  KNIGHT,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers — Children's  Socks,  Men's  Hose 
and  Underwear,  Women's  and  Children's  Underwear  and  Hose. 

Germany  principally  exports  goods  we  manufacture  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  every  country  in  Europe  exports  hosiery  of  one  class  or  another  into  London — except 
Turkey.  Also,  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing  exports  to  this  country  and  our  Colonies.  Almost 
every  line  we  make  is  clumped  into  the  London  market. 

The  dumping  of  fleecy  underwear  from  U.S.A.  is  continually  on  the  increase  and  for  this  autumn  and 
winter  is  having  a  very  serious  effect  on  certain  classes  of  Nottingham  goods,  and  is  increasingly  disastrous 
to  our  trade.  .My  traveller  was  in  Leeds  last  week  and  saw  the  uridermentioneo!  notice  in  a  hosiery  shop 
window.  Comment  is  superfluous.  "  These  goods  are  made  in  U.S.A.,  and  the  lowest  retail  price  there  is 
•-N.  lid.  per  garment,  the  surplus  production  is  dumped  into  England  at  prices  which  enable  them  to  he 
sold  (hy  us)  at  Is.  1 1  Jit,  shirts  and  pants."  (I  could  furnish  you  with  the  address  of  the  shop.) 


Replies  to  Forms. 

The  British  public  does  not  obtain  the  advantage  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  goods  do  not  como  in  2493 

marked  with  the  country  of  origin  (the  cases  are,  and  the  papers  the  goods  are  parcelled  in) ;  therefore  the 
.shopkeeper  sells  for  the  same  price  as  the  British-made  and  the  individual  buyer,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  has 
no  idea — or  means  of  knowing — he  is  buying  foreign  rubbish.  This  question  of  every  individual  article  or 
garment  being  stamped  foreign-make  is  of  the  first  importance  to  help  keep  out  foreign  goods. 

Our  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  German  lower  wages,  longer  hours,  and  not  taking 
into  consideration  our  Factory  Acts,  regulations,  &c.,  which  are  quite  right,  but  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  against  other  countries  which  do  not  work  under  the  same  conditions. 

ROBERT  CURRIE  &  SON,  MILBURN  HOSIERY  FACTORY,  SELKIRK,  N.B. ;  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  pants  and  shirts  (men's)  and  women's  knickers,  from  Germany. 

Our  trade  is  very  adversely  affected  in  so  much  that  foreign  tariffs  prohibit  the  larger  manufacturers 
of  hosiery  from  being  able  to  get  their  goods  into  such  countries.  The  result  is  that  we  are  all  competing 
against  each  other  in  the  home  trade,  cutting  prices  for  the  sake  of  getting  business  and  making  business  in 
marly  cases  unremunerative,  besides  having  imported  hosiery  to  contend  with. 

ALCOCK  BROS.,  LTD.,  6,  GUILDHALL  CHAMBERS,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Merchants  of  Drapery 

Piece  Goods,  Made-up  Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Ladies'  Wear,  Hosiery,  &c.  2497 

Our  trade  with  Germany  is  very  much  on  the  increase,  especially  in  hosiery.  I  may  say  that  in 
cotton  hose,  socks,  half  hose;  ladies'  and  gent's  undervests,  &c\,  fabric  gloves,  all  come  from  Germany  ; 
20  years  ago  we  got  all  these  goods  from  Leicester  and  Nottingham. 

SHAHPE  &  GOWIE,  12  TO  16,  TENTER  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Merchants  of  Hosiery,  Millinery,  Drapery, 
Soft  Goods. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  is  increasing  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  reason  being  that  the  goods  are  cheaper  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  ho  Trades 
Unions,  pays  less  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  are  longer. 

WM.  SPENCE  &  SON,  HUNTLY,  N.B.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Shooting  Hose,  Golf  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Gloves,  Spencers, 
Blouses,  &c. 

Spencers  and  gloves  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Our  price  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  foreigner  and  is  then  cut  under.  We  cannot  say  that  goods  are  imported  under  our  cost  price. 
This  cutting  of  prices  keeps  wages  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  here.  The  manufacturer  has  no  security 
;n  buying  extra  machiney  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  the  machinery  pay.  2468 

Nearly  all  our  knitting  machines  are  made  in  Germany,  but  we  should  gladly  pay  a  duty  on  those 
machines  to  have  the  security  that  the  home  market  should  not  be  exploited  by  Germans  and  Swiss.  We 
think  the  only  way  foreigners  can  put  their  goods  in  the  London  market  at  prices  similar  or  lower  than  ours  is 
that  they  probably  pay  lower  wages  and  make  the  knitters  work  longer  hours. 

GRIFFIN  &  GAMBLE,  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  ;   Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Wool  boots  and  bcotees,  wocl  infanttcs,  woven  astraehan  muffs  and  ties  from  Germany. 

CARTWRIOHT  &  WARNERS,  LTD.,  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  LOUGHBOHOUGH  ;  Woollen  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

The  whole  of  the  articles  we  manufacture  are  subject  to  severe  foreign  competition,  and  articles  similar 
to  burs  are  imported  into  our  country  considerably  below  our  cost  price.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
foreigners  are  importing  goods  below  their  normal  cost.  We  think  the  difference  is  caused  through  the 
foreign  manufacturers  having  to  pay  less  local  rates,  less  taxes,  less  for  their  labour  and  the  Germans 
working  longer  hours  than  the  Englishman.  The  German  workman  works  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  hours 

per  day  longer  than  the  English  workman  and  at  a  third  lower  wages.  German  textile  industry  is  at  the  head  *nn 

of  the  German  trade  and  England  is  her  best  customer.  2469 

An  instance  of  the  competition  that  we  meet  from  the  German  manufacturers  came  under  my  notice 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  shown  in  one  of  the  London  wholesale  houses  natural  merino  shirts  and  trousers 
that  were  sold  by  the  German  manufacturers  to  the  wholesale  house  at  8s.  lid.  per  dozen.  This  one  house 
bought  800  dozens  in  1903,  and  it  was  told  to  me  as  a  fact  that  the  traveller  sold  2,000  dozens  of  these  goods 
in  one  week  in  London.  They  also  showed  me  another  line,  which  were  bought  at  6s.  9d.  per  dozen  for  shirts 
and  7s.  lid.  per  dozen  for  trousers.  Blue  cotton  goods  Is.  per  dozen  less.  Shetland  merino  shirts  and  trousers 
were  sold  to  the  same  house  by  German  manufacturers  at  9s.  lid.  per  dozen,  weight  8 — 4.  These  art-  sold 
in  great  quantities,  and  no  English  manufacturer  can  produce  any  goods  like  these  at  anything  like  the  price. 
The  same  thing  is  going  on  in  almost  all  the  underwear  wholesale  houses  in  London  and  other  large  towns. 
The  same  house  showed  me  some  samples  sent  in  by  a  German  manufacturing  company  called  "  Lairitz 
pine  wool  fabrics.  The  wholesale  house  was  asked  to  take  up  the  agency  for  these.  They  declined,  and  asked 
for  instructions  where  to  return  the  goods.  The  representative  of  the  German  manufacturer  called  in  and 
told  them  not  to  return  them  on  any  account,  but  to  sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetch,  because,  if  they  were 
returned  to  Germany,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  import  duty  on  them  which  would  probably  exceed  half 
the  value  of  the  goods. 

German  balbriggatt  pants  cart  be  bought  in  London  at  10s.  per  dozen,  and  very  large  quantities  are 
bought  and  sold  in  England.  English  goods  to  match  these  in  quality  and  make  cannot  be  bought  under  15s. 


Foreign  These  German  goods  are  sold  by  wholesale  warehousemen  at  12s.  lid.;  English  goods  cannot  be  sold  at  less  than 

Competition  16s.     Thus  there  is  a  big  inducement  for  the  wholesale  people  to  trade  with  the  foreigner.     These  goods  could 

at  Home.  be  made  by  English  manufacturers. 

ROBERT  PRINGLE  &  SON,  HAWICK,  N.B.  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers—  Gent's  Shirts  and  Pants,  Ladies'  Vests 
and  Combinations. 

At  almost  every  wholesale  house  in  the  kingdom  goods  can  be  seen,  principally  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the  United  States,  which  we  could  not  possibly  compete  against  at 
prices  below  cost.  Not  knowing  cost  prices  of  goods  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  it  is  impossible  to  say 
if  sold  above  or  below  cost  price,  but  we  could  certainly  produce  nothing  near  the  same  -value. 

We  feel  that  this  competition  in  lower-class  goods  is  driving  manufacturers  in  that  class  into  the  higher 
grade  (where  the  competition  is  less  severe),  and  thus  making  the  competition  keener  among  British  manu- 
facturers in  the  better  qualities.  We  can  certainly  state  that  we  have  the  most  modern  machinery  to  be 
obtained  anywhere,  and  probably  as  fine,  or  finer,  than  any  on  the  Continent  ;  but  the  low  wages,  long  hours, 
and  less  severe  factory  restrictions  enable  the  foreigner  to  produce  his  goods  much  cheaper  than  is  possible 
here. 

SIMPKIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY  ;  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

All  classes  of  cotton  goods  from  Germany  ;  shirts  and  pants  from  America  ;  spencers,  bodices,  shawls, 
&c.,  from  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  United  States  have  sent  into  this  country,  during  the  last  12  months, 
many  thousand  pounds  value  of  shirts  and  pants  much  under  ccst  price. 

Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  abroad  compete  very  much  against  our  trades. 

WM.  GIBSON  &  SON,  LTD.,  14,  THUBLAND  STBEET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Icnger  hours  of  labour  on  the  Continent,  together  with  lower  wages,  help 
the  Germans  very  considerably  in  competition  with  us. 

MOOEE,  EADY  &  MTJRCOTT  COODE,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND  DERBY  ;    Manufacturers  cf  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

Practically  any  article  in  either  hosiery  or  underwear,  taken  up  by  Germany,  has  to  be  dropped  as  a 
manufacture  here,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  wages  and  hours  of  labour.  The  United  States  dumps  a 
cotton  undershirt  with  fleecy  back  at  considerably  under  the  cost  of  production  here  and  their  selling  price 

at 


CAETWBIGHT  AND  WARNEBS,  LTD.,  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  LoronBOROUGH,  LEICESTEBSHIBE  ;  Woollen  Underwear 
and  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Merino  vests  and  combinations,  black  cashmere  hose  and  half  hose  and  hand-embroidered  hosiery, 
from  Germany. 

We  do  not  think  the  German  manufacturer  cares  to  work  at  a  loss  any  more  than  the  Englishman. 
The  German  can  undersell  us  at  home,  in  America,  in  Canada  and  other  markets.  The  German  does  under- 
sell us  ;  as  far  as  we  can  tell  this  is  because  he  can  buy  his  raw  material  (yarn)  cheaper  than  we  can  from  the 
German  spinners  ;  he  also  pays  a  lower  rate  of  wages  for  which  his  workpeople  put  in.  longer  hours,  and  he 
probably  has  less  rates  (local)  and  less  income  tax  to  pay  than  we  have. 

J.  &  D.  McGEOBGE,  NITHSDALE  FACTORY,  DUMFRIES;    Manufacture]  s  of  Woollen  Gloves  and  Gentlemen's 
Knicker  Hose. 

Woollen  gloves  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  below  our  cost  price.  As  manufacturers 
employing  a  large  number  of  hands,  we  require  for  two  months  in  the  year  to  make  prospectively.  Our 

_  trade  is  constantly  changing  in  patterns  ;   we,  therefore,  in  these  two  months  have  to  keep  our  workpeople 

247  o  on  bread  and  cheese  goods.     It  is  here  we  find  goods  imported  cheaper  than  we  can  produce.     The  quantities 

are  large,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  not  selling  at  a  price.     This  the  foreigner  takes  full  advantage  of. 

We  do  not  believe  these  goods  are  imported  below  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.  They 
will  have  from  5  to  "i  per  cent,  profit  comparing  wages.  Our  trade  suffers  from  difference  in  wages  solely. 
But  for  this  there  would  be  no  foreign  trade,  i.e.,  in  U.K. 

HALL  &  Co.,  STOKE  GOLDINO  ;   Manufacturers  of  Hosiery. 

As  far  as  we  know,  a  men's  military  half  hose  at  2s.  7d.  or  under  is  sold  in  this  country  by  the  Germans 
at  less  than  cost  price.  We  come  to  this  conclusion  because  if  we  buy  the  same  yarn  from  the  Germans  we 
cannot  produce  at  that  price,  although  we  have  very  superior  machinery.  We  are,  therefore  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  after  taking  into  consideration  the  known  sweating  of  their  workmen,  the  article  is  still 
sold  under  cost. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  lower  rate  of  wages  —  especially  in  Germany  —  and  the  long  hours  are  the 
only  reasons  why  we  cannot  compete  with  them,  as  far  as  our  special  class  is  concerned.  The  machinery 
of  the  German  is  inferior  and  the  article  that  they  produce  from  a  given  yarn  is  much  worse  in  quality,  and 
we  can  always  command  the  market  if  our  price  is  as  low  as  theirs. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


J.  D.  BROUQIITON  &  SONS.  BELL  STREET,  WIGSTON  MAONA,  NKAR  LEICESTER  ;  Hosiery  Manufacturers— 
Boys'  Black  Worsted  Knickcr  Ribs,  Women's  Black  Worsted  Ribs,  Shetland  Half  Hose  and  Hose, 
Men's  Drab  Ribs. 

Foreign  competition  has  not  as  yet  entered  very  strongly  against  us  (in  our  particular  classes),  though 
the  foreigners,  being  now  able  to  spin  and  sell  wool  cheaper  than  English  spinners,  it  is  only  the  next  step 
to  manufacture  hosiery,  and  with  their  cheap  rate  of  wages  and  free  entry  (to  British  markets)  they  would, 
no  doubt,  soon  put  us  into  a  very  difficult  position. 

CLARK  &  Co.,  24,  CALTON  ROAD,  EDINBUEGH  ;   Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Top  Hcse  and  Socks. 

We  cannot  say  that  in  manufacturing  only  fancy  top  hose  and  socks  we  are  seriously  menaced  by 
foreign  competition.  Fancy  tops  are  the  feature  of  our  goods,  which  are  made  by  hand,  and  would  there- 
fore, be  difficult  to  imitate  by  foreign  manufacturers,  unless  they  enlisted  the  services  of  one  of  our 
experienced  workers,  and  after  a  lapse  of  years  gradually  ousted  us  by  cheaper  labour. 

FIRM  No.  2,172.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

My  experience  of  imported  hosiery  is  that  they  allow  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  country 
of  origin.  We  do  not  know  the  hours  they  work  or  wages  they  pay,  but  we  can  compete  with  any  imported 
hosiery. 

COOPER,  CORAH  &  SONS,  LEICESTER  ;    Hosiery  and  Hosiery  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  hosiery  and  ladies'  and  children's  underwear  of  all  descriptions  from  Germany  ;  cotton  under- 
shirts and  pants,  fleecy  backs  to  imitate  wool,  from  America. 

They  do  their  own  trade  at  a  good  profit  and  send  the  surplus  here,  so  as  to  keep  their  hands  together  ; 
also  their  wages  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  lower  than  ours,  and  the  hours  of  labour  much  longer — at  least 
10  hours  a  week  more  ;  also  cheap  carriage  to  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  2,512.     Dealer  in  Hand-Made  Hosiery  in  the  Rough. 

From  general  experience  and  observation,  I  can  only  say  that  in  proportion  as  foreign  tariffs  have 
increased  and  competition  by  foreign  hosiery  become  keener,  so  my  orders  have  decreased  until  they  have 
nearly  reached  a  vanishing  point. 

FIRM  No.  2,383.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

At  times  large  quantities  of  fancy  hose  and  half  hose,  the  over-production  of  German  manufacturers, 
are  sold  in  the  London  market  at  any  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  them  ;  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  sell  goods 
while  these  lots  are  on  t!ie  market.  1  come  across  large  lots  of  fancy  hosiery  sent  to  London  to  be  sold  at 
any  price,  and  this  price  I  consider  is  often  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  Germany. 

Women  do  certain  work  abroad,  chiefly  in  Germany,  which  must  on  account  of  Trade  Unions  be  done 
by  men  here.  This  refers  to  the  trimming,  folding,  boxing  and  papering  of  goods. 

FIRM  No.  6,248.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Real  Shetland  hand-made  hosiery  are  brought  into  this  country  at  about  one-third  of  our  cost. 

R.  S.  MACKENZIE,     131,  GRAEME  STREET,  OFF  HIGH  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturer. 

Everything  I  make  is  copied,  and  owing  to  my  keeping  stock  for  the  wholesale  houses  they  do  not 
buy  largely  at  a  time  from  me,  but  are  willing  enough  to  get  a  lead  by  cutting  each  other  out  by  getting  pome 
leading  number  copied  by  the  foreigner  and,  of  course,  a  large  quantity  bought,  and  before  I  can  get  in  again 
I  have  to  wait  till  those  goods  are  off  the  market,  whilst  with  my  goods  they  leave  off  when  they  like. 
Hence,  our  noses  are  kept  continually  on  the  grindstone  of  foreign  competition  without  the  advantage  the 
foreigner  has  of  getting  a  decent  quantity  when  our  numbers  do  get  in. 

Home  competition  makes  us  keep  stock  for  the  wholesale  warehousemen.  Men's  cotton  half  hose, 
children's  cotton  and  woollen  hose,  and  men's  fingering  half  hose  are  imported  from  Germany  and  France 
below  our  cost  price,  also  women's  and  children's  black  rib  fingering  hose  from  Germany. 

The  information  I  have  regarding  those  goods  of  our  class  which  are  imported  into  this  country  and 
sold  under  our  cost  price,  is  that  they  have  prison  labour  in  some  cases.  In  others  their  hands  work  longer 
hours  and  they  are  not  handicapped  by  a  factory  legislation. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  of  about  20  years'  experience,  and  I  find  that  foreign  competition  is  gradually, 
not  suddenly,  ousting  us  from  our  own  home  markets,  because  their  goods  are  cheaper  on  account  of  their 
conditions  of  labour  and  their  system  of  dumping. 

FIRM  No.  2,326.     Hosiery  Manufacturer. 

Plain  cotton  hose  from  Germany.  Our  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries 
by  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 


2478      Foreign  FIRM  No.  5,850.     Manufacturers  of  Cashmere  Hosiery. 

Competition 

at  Home.  The  spinning  of  yarns  for  our  use  has  largely  been  transferred  to  the  foreigner  within  the  last  20  years. 

Plain  fashioned  leg  cashmere  hose  have  been  largely  imported  from  Germany,  &c.,  the  last  20  years  to  the 
displacement  of  the  British-made. 

FIRM  No.  2,935.     Hosiery  Manufacturer — Fine  Cashmere,  Half  Hose,  &e. 

Germany  sends  large  quantities  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  hosiery  into  the  English  market  below  the 
cost  price  of  similar  articles  made  by  me  and  other  manufacturers. 

From  information  received  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Germany  has  established  the  knitting  industry 
in  her  penal  settlements  :  owing  to  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  employees  in  the  hosier}'  trade  in  general  work 
for  a  mere  pittance,  I  believe  they  are  able  and  do  practically  ruck  the  British  market  with  goods  at,  and, 
in  some  instances,  below  cost  price. 

THE  STAR  KNITTING JCo.,  LTD.,  THORNES,  WAKEFIELD  ;   Knitters  of  Hose. 

We  are  only  makers  of  a  heavy  class  of  hosiery.      We  do  not  do  any  foreign  or  Colonial  trade  and  the 
0/1 70  foreigners  do  not  compete  against  us. 

JAMES  GREENHALGH,  BYRAM  STREET,  HITDDERSFIELD  ;    Hosiery,  Lace.  Made-up  Goods  for  Ladies'  Wear, 
and  Glove  Merchants. 

Wo  handle  about  10  per  cent,  less  foreign  goods  and  10  per  cent,  more  British  goods  than  we  did  10 
years  ago. 

FIRM  No.  3,603.     Manufacturers  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

Fashioned  hose,  hand  embroidery  upon  hosiery,  from  Germany. 

ALLEN,  SOLLY  &  Co.,  8,  KING  EDWARD  STREET,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Manufacturers  of  High- 
class  Hosiery,  Silk  Hose,  and  Half  Hose. 

Ours  being  a  high-class  trade  we  do  not  suffer  much  from  foreign  competition.  We  have,  however, 
seen  German  hose  and  half  hose  sold  in  England  at  prices  lower  than  an  English  manufacturer  could  turn 
them  out  at,  and  can  therefore  only  infer  that  the  German  workman  receives  less  wages,  works  longer  and 
has  fewer  holidays. 

24ioU 

FIRM  No.  2,557.     Hosiery  Manufacturer — Specialities  in  Fine  Gauge  Hosiery,  Lace  Hosiery. 

All  kinds  of  hosiery  we  make  are  sold  here  below  our  cost  price  at  intermittent  periods  from  Saxony. 
For  example,  a  very  large  quantity  of  lace  lisle  ladies'  hose,  originally  priced  at  10s.  9d.  per  dozen,  have,  during 
the  last  six  months,  been  sold  to  English  merchants  at  varying  prices  from  7s.  9d.  down  to  5s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Our  machines,  which  for  this  class  of  goods  are  practically  far  in  advance  of  the  German  machines,  are  almost 
standing  in  consequence.  This  example  is  one  out  of  many.  Our  customers  this  season  in  many  cases  say, 
"  We  have  placed  our  orders  in  Chemnitz."  The  deduction  is  obvious.  A  drop  from  10s.  9d.  to  5s.  6d.  per 
dozen  is  proof  in  itself.  The  labour  alone  expended  would  come  to  5s.  6d.  here,  without  counting  anything 
for  yarn,  dyeing,  finishing,  &c.  Germany  manufactures  cheaper  and  works  longer  hours  than  we  do.  They 
also  employ  women  labour  in  many  cases  where  we  employ  men. 

FIRM  No.  2,213.     Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Cheap  lines  of  ladies'  black  cotton  hosiery  from  Germany  imported  cheaper  than  we  could  produce. 

_  .  Q  .  FREDK.  CALDWELL  &  Co.,  LOUGHBOROUGH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Cotton  and  Wool  Underwear. 

Aloi 

Cotton  hose,  half  hose,  ladies'  cotton  and  wool  underwear  at  15  per  cent,  below  cost,  and  cotton  and  wool 
shirts  and  pants,  ladies'  cashmere  hose  7J  per  cent,  below  cost  from  Germany;  men's  heavy  cotton  shirts 
and  pants  15  per  cent,  below  cost  from  Holland  (Rotterdam)  :  cotton  fleece-lined  shirts  and  pants  30  per  cent, 
below  cost  from  the  United  States — sold  in  the  States  for  7i  dols.,  sold  here  c.i.f.  for  16s.  Gd. 

We  are  not  able  to  give  you  any  conclusive  proofs  of  the  German  cost  price,  but  large  quantities  are 
frequently  sold  in  the  London  and  Manchester  markets  at  prices  which  appear  to  be  dumping  prices. 

(irnnan  workpeople  make  12  hours  per  week  more  than  ourselves.  We  believe  .Spain  and  Italy  are 
more  than  the  above,  but  are  unable  to  state  definitely. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  HA  WICK,  N.B.  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  foreign  countries  and  the  restrictions  of  our  Factory  Acts  give 
foreign  manufacturers  a  decided  advantage  in  manufacturing  cheaply. 
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ATKINS  BROS.,  HINCKLEY  ;   Manufacturers  of  Brown  Cotton  Shirts  and  Pants,  Plain  Black  Cotton  Hose  for  2482 

Women's  Wear,  Half  Hose  for  Men's  Wear,  &c. 

Brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants  from  Holland  ;  plain  black  cotton  hose  for  women's  wear,  plain  black 
cotton  half-hose  for  men's  wear,  brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants,  natural  shirts  and  pants,  natural  vests  and 
combinations  from  Germany  ;  seamless  cotton  half  hose  from  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  3,431.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Children's  underwear,  women's  underwear,  men's  underwear,  in  the  form  of  vests,  pants  and  com- 
binations, from  Germany  and  America. 

FIRM  No.  4,361.     Manufacturers  of  Lambs'  Wool,  Merino  and  Cashmere  Underclothing. 
Underclothing  of  all  kinds  from  America  and  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  5,328.     Manufacturers  of  Undershirts  and  Pants. 

Fleecy  shirts  and  panta  are  imported  from  America  below  my  cost  price  ;    and  brown  cotton  shirts  9AQ3 

from  Holland  and  Germany  ;   balbriggan  and  merino  finish  and  lisle  thread  shirts  from  Barcelona  and  ladies'  altOo 

vests  from  Switzerland. 

Not  only  are  the  above  goods  imported  into  this  country  below  my  cost  price,  but  a  great  number 
are  imported  in  cardboard  boxes  and  paper  parcels,  the  contents  of  which  are  not  stamped  with  the  place 
of  origin,  and  these  are  largely  bought  by  the  merchants  and  stripped  and  sold  as  English  manufacture,  and 
the  public  buy  foreign-made  goods  unknowingly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  manufacturers  would  greatly 
benefit  by  all  goods  being  distinctly  stamped  with  place  of  origin,  thereby  letting  the  public  know  whether 
they  are  supporting  British  labour  or  not.  Any  foreign  sample  sent  to  me  for  quotation  the  merchant  can 
nearly  always  buy  below  my  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  3,165.     Hosiery  and  Scotch  Bonnet  Manufacturers. 

Women's  and  children's  ribbed  wool  undervests  are  imported  from  Germany  below  our  cost  price, 
As  a  rule,  whatever  our  prices  are,  they  are  always  prepared  to  quote  less.  We  make  about  40,000  dozens 
of  these  goods  yearly,  entirely  for  the  home  market,  but  the  Germans  secure  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
orders.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  by  German  manufacturers  in  our  trade  is  just  about  half  that  we  have  to  pay 
and  their  hours  of  labour  are  longer. 

BLACKBURN  &  HOULDGATEJ  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Manufacturers  of  Hosiery,  Cotton  Merino   and   Wool   Under-  ^'Wr 

wear. 

A  large  proportion  of  ladies'  underwear  of  all  kinds  is  dumped  on  to  our  markets  at  prices  we  could  not 
possibly  compete  with.  No  doubt  our  trade  suffers  from  lower  rates  of  wages  and  longer  hours  in  foreign 
countries. 

FIRM  No.  5,178.     Hosiery  Manufacturers  (Women's  Underwear). 

German  goods  are  bought  in  the  place  of  our  women's  underwear  of  the  low  class.  These  goods, 
combinations,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Germany  below  our  cost  price.  I  have  seen  goods  bought  at  prices 
which  with  the  latest  machinery  could  not  have  been  made  for  the  money  in  England  unless  by  the  sweating 
system. 

We  cannot  give  definite  particulars  as  to  the  difference  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  but  by 
prices  goods  are  sold  at,  unless  the  sellers  are  going  bankrupt,  they  must  pay  considerably  less  wages  and  work 
longer  hours.  I  am  one  of  a  very  small  firm  who  is  finding  out,  day  by  day,  that  the  little  man  has  to  go 
in  the  long  run  on  account  of  business  being  done  on  turnover,  not  profit. 

W.  LANQHAM  &  Co.,  CAUSEWAY  LANE,  LEICESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Sweaters,  Ladies'  94R^ 

Sports  Jerseys,  Ladies'  Divided  Skirts,  Gents'  Fancy  Vests.  ^** 

Ladies'  sports  jerseys  from  Germany  and  Belgium  are  sent  in  cheaper  because  of  cheaper  labour, 
and  longer  hours  ;  in  some  classes  of  these  goods  the  labour  is  not  half  what  we  have  to  pay  at  Trade  Union 
prices.  Also,  divided  skirts,  on  account  of  cheaper  labour  and  inability  to  get  cheap  knitted  fabrics  finished 
in  this  country,  mainly,  I  believe,  by  the  finisher  being  cramped  and  prevented  by  the  men's  Union  from 
having  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  any  fresh  methods.  An  impossible  price  is  put  on,  and  it  makes  the  finishers 
chary  about  embarking  on  any  fresh  methods.  I  believe  this  is  doing  and  has  done  an  immense  lot  of 
mischief  in  the  hosiery  trade  of  Leicester. 

No  part  of  trade  has  suffered  more  than  fancy  hosiery,  both  by  the  lower  wage  and  longer  hours. 
In  England  we  have  the  factory  system.  In  Germany  the  suitable  machines  are  bought  by  the  factor  of 
hosiery  and  sold  to  the  country  workers  and  used  at  their  cottages.  The  work  is  found  at  any  price  for 
England.  I  have  heard  of  German  makers  in  England,  when  orders  are  scarce,  offering  at  30  per  cent,  less 
than  their  price.  Work  being  found,  so  much  is  deducted  off  the  work  taken  in,  until  the  machine  is  worked 
off.  By  this  means  all  depreciation  of  machinery  and  capital  cost  and  other  expenses,  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  are 
cast  on  the  worker. 

I  believe  the  system  of  education  given  in  these  remote  country  districts  makes  good  workers,  and 
in  the  technical  school  the  professors  are  continually  working  at  new  designs  and  grouping  of  fancy  stitches. 


2486        F0f«l|n  »flil   tin  si-    ,i,    thru  mmi'  d   In  lln-   bndt,   wlnrli   IMTM   lh,    makn'n  hands  free  In  pimh   IIIM  IIIIMJIII-HH.       liy   H» 

Compellllon  m      Hi''    I"  '<!    n-lin,  d   .  cillnn     in    III.-    \\.nld   IM  al    UK-  :,,-IVM         ..I    Ilir    InuuM      «,,ikn.    anil    HUM   Ic-llti  against, 

•  I     H0m«.  IIH    In  M      \vllrl.      (III-    Hulkrr'H    .  i,     Uaj.'CH    Illlll    M|>nll  Till:     dlraiy     pattern    WnrklNK    I    III     Illis    III    !»•    llollr. 

\\lllll     III    ilnllr.     I..  I     Iln  Ullll).'.     mi    ll     C  ......         tO     I1'          III'1     Unskilled     i-l     |llllll     lirlll-l      ill:,  II     lllr    skillc'l.         KrMllll    :       All 

Hani    |,,    I,,     MM    !   ill,  d    lirrallm'    I  dry    We    ll    p»yi    III.-    In-ill,        II.  .w    I.  .UK   il    will    IllNl   I|UCH   lint    .-nil,  -.Til    Iliclll. 

I-'IIIM      No.     0,020.         Manilla,   Imrri.     nl     <'ailllplll     .IlirkrK      l'illl.'\       Kllllli-ll      Wl'islroalH.     Swmlci'H,      HliHC,      .Vr., 

!•   '    r.VN. 

C,  MI  Mill..  I    ml  -    .    II..IM    I1.,  IMIIIIII   mid    I'Yaiiri'  ;     ladirn'  jn  sry:<  1  1  mn  (  .,  i  M,:I  n  \         \\  . 

.....  I    i|i-lilill<-lv    say    tllllt    tlll'Ml'   v  .....  I      UV    inipnllrd    lillii    Illlll   rnllllll)     Mllil.-r   mil    OOfl     pllrr,    I.  Ill    l.-ilimil     In-ill^ 

Hit   inlli-  1  1   .  I  ii  "i  I  "  i    111    III'1   .  .MI  ill  i  M       ........  -i  I.    c  M  .Mi       I  In-   1'i.r.  -I--M    i-i.iM'iLi  -I  MI  ,  i       i  .....  I   ;  .....  i  In   in    linr   ,lira|>rr 

llian    \\r   ran  srll    I'  <    [Inn--    L,     ri,  ill,  I    in,  I    il,,   it    lie'   hail    In   |,ay    ilnly    tin-  Mann-   a:i    »,-    \\niil,  I    lia\,-    In 

|iay     ulli'll    Hl'MllillK    Hilllilai     :  .....  I       I"    IIIM    r  ......  li\. 

i    \,,.   0,040.      Manilla,  linns  nl'   h'linry    Mimicry   and   (  'HI  .li-.m   Jacl 
.Sdauls  Imni  <;,rinan\.   .....  I,,  DO  i;,  imany    anil  S\vi  I  /.rrland. 

\\  .      I,,  IM    |TI      I  I  i.i  i    '-..,  ,I|H   II  I'l'    plan  -I  I    llpnll    tin-    Bfitiih    ni.iil.i-;      n    IM     I..  I-    u     III,-    I  M.I  n  1.  1  1    ,  i.'.l    M|    i  ,  I  111  1  Ill-linn 

L'roV  ,,,  1  1,,-  riiiinl  i  •     I  Im.-.i-  all,  ,1  MM  .....  i    I  null'  IK-IM^  pi-nn-i  pally  lailii  M'  ami  rlnlilirn  I  :ilia\\  l-i        \\  ,    ln-li.-vi' 

l|,i,,  i,,   I,,    iln,-   U)   ll"    Inwrr  nil,-  ,1    \v:,--,  ••-.   anil  Ini^rr  linniN  rf  lalinin,  iilun  In  Ihc  lni).'i'  iiniiinnl   nl    lUFploi 
pmilll,  linn. 

l''ntM    NIL   7,440.      Miniiifiicliil-i'l-s  i  if   Kmi,  v   inul    I'lain    llu.-ii'ry      Aprnn.-t.    I'inafnri'S.   .'in,  I   I  'Inlili  rn  -.  SiinlliitH 
..ml    I'.  .......  I    .  X'l1. 

SluiwlK   mill    1-ililK'il    vi-ulM    II-IIMI   IJi-lnlany.       Dili'   llailc   is   nll'rrlril    liy    nllr   nl   waj-i'M   and    IHIIIIM   nl    lalinin 
IM  i  \\  ,     I,,  In  v,    uaL'i-.-    ai,    '.',,  p,-l   i-rnl.   lr»N  llnin   Iliry  an-  lii-ii'.  an,  I   Ini  Ilirr  I  I-N  I  lie  I  inn  l,rilli!  placnl 

on   Ilir   liiMiin  nl   lalinin. 

h'lllM     No.    3,829.       Manilla,  Im,  -r.    nl     \\,,i,  II,  n    <;l,n,     . 

\\  ,    ,  annul    Imirli   tin-  I  in  main  in  l,,\\    |n  i,  ,,l   \\  ,  ,,,|li  -n   lloTM  |     I  In    I  ',  i  man  iinilalimi  IN  ,  Inrlly  i-nttnn 

J.    I..    (illlHON    \    (  '11..    I  I|MI  lill:-i         \lalllllar  I  II  I  nil  lit'  Srnlrll    \\  ,  "   I    I  MiiM'H. 

2488  \\  l|   K"'"|M   liri|ii''iilly   Hi»l    ««'   Ix-lirvr  r.innnl    1  „•   prniliu-i'il   ill    prii'i'M  I'liaryril. 

I  II    M     N".    3,392.        Mlllllll  i,   IIIM  r-    nl     Kllllli'il    \\',inl    (,'nnds. 

(ii'l'lllllllV    llnnd't    Ilir;    inaiKrl    \\llh    lan,-\     \\.,.-l    klllll-'d    !',,III|M   nl'    all    Kinds    \\lirll    lu-i    nun    li.-id,     i-     I,  .id 
\      a    i  ill,-    llii'.-ir   rnnihi  ran    III'   linlli'lil    :  ,,   Inw    llial    il    I      Impi'li-NM    im    all    BQglilh    Illlllllll  a,  'I  III  ,-l    Ii,   all-  nipl    ,'nlll- 
p.  nh,  .11         \\lu-il    had,-    i       \,i>     .....  id    in    <;,-iin:,ii\     linn-    i      a    lillii     IIMHI     ,lilli,nll\    in    L-rlllllK    I  lll'ir   Ml  II  IT.    and. 
.  .  „  -i  |  in  nll\  .  a  hi  llr  i  in  pi  n  v  n  i  ir  nl   111  I  lir  oorrelponding  1  1  ad,-  lirn-.   l,nl   it   is  n,-\  i  i    1  1,  i  n  i.i  n,  -nl  and  nrvrr  Hair 

III     Inn      inn,   lull,   I  \      nil     III,-     l.'lllll     ill     llllprnM'lllrlll      I,,IIM-     prilna  Ill-Ill  .     H     III''     Inul      prim,  I      ,,|       1  1\  i-r    pn  llllK'l  I,  ill 

nr  itla,  K    had,-   almiad    M  .....  I      bbil    Blulul    avain    \\ijli   :,in-pl  IIM  Htnrk. 

\\'r   lutvr  ii"     |"  ,  i.-il   inl.'i  nial  M,II   nl    inipmli-d   ai'lii'li'N   lirinn   plarrd   nil    III;:;   miirkrt    al    or   lirl;,\\    nmnial 

I'IIM!     ,,l     pmdii.-liiiii     lii-\,,iid    (III-    Krilrral    knn«lrd",-     llial      \  IIH-I  i,-an    and    I  ',  nil  i  llrlll  al     I  a,  I  ,  n  n-:i    linvr    Hllrll    a 

1  id\     ,1,   in.,  ,id    in    Iln  II    OWB    pl-i'li-rlrd    rnlinllir:;    llial    Iliry    ran    !-rl    a    purr    Inr    llll'il'  gnndu  rnal'liM'- 

lln-ni  In  sprriali:.,-  and  alilmnal  r;r  lliru    inarliinri  \    :u,  llial   ,,nr  ni.-in  r  in  allrnd   In  many   IIMM  Inn,-;  all   nial-.in-' 

I'Mirllx    III,      .'inir    lliiil".       ThrHi'  an-    krpl    OO1  .Hid    ullrll   Itiral    I,  ad    lladi-  ,  an.rs   a   Miiphri   «r  j;cl 

II  linr  at   ali\    piirr  lh,\    ran  i^cl.       'I'll!'   Kll^lisli  niannlarl  in  n  ,  nn  lllr  ,  -nnliaix,   \\nik:i  mi  Mliall  nnli-lM  al 

-M.  and  linn  I:,  a  I,  mil    I'm    IM     mil,  ,      and   n,  U'l    i-rl  :  I'limi-  I,    In  .  n.il.l,-   In  in   in  run  a   larim  \    mi   tin- 
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ll'1    Ann-man-,   tit  rirdilrd    \\illi   a    i  ,-a,  1  1  nr:is   I,,   lln,,\v    ,,n    llir  snap  llrap  an   millil    ,,|    I,IM|MIHI\    Ilir 
nimni'iil   llii'v  run  .•  .....  an\  I  Iniij.-  l>rl  In.  l.nl  il   i.n,,|   i.-.ili   .'I  li\     oilli    |x  -i  an    \inri  Iran  inaiinlarl  nirr's 

-- 


.  . 

I"  .....  i-  Ii    I,,   .1.  liini    ..I    tfall        n"   dmilil    Knuhsli    iiiaiiiiliii'lni-ri-M   \\milil   lu'i'i|indly   rnlrrprisiiij; 

il   1  1-  Hi'i-i'  on  Ihc  sain,    :  ,.il, 

'I'lic   Im,  r-nri    alxii  is  n,,  I    Innililrd    l,\    any    l''arl,,r\    A,  I.  III-IIIM.   a:'  a   I  nlc.   al,l,-   I,,  nil,  -i    -laivalinn  - 
and    In   «ml.    Inn;-,  i    li.nn-i.       I'm    n»n    l''a,'lm\      \rl.   nl    \\lurh    Ilir    Ulllri    appi  nvr.s  jirnri  all  \  .  i-    nn\v.    al    .mnir 
p,  mils  n  MM-  ,,n   llirsr   Innlivi,   linlh   IIIM,  Inn-,  and   \  ,•  \a  1  1,  Hi.-.,   and  disliked  and  ,-\-i,lrd   In    llu-  npna 

In  in  I-   n<  !,i         Tin    rniplnyri'  nrrd  nnl   linr   I  ,r  nirnl  rmird.      Thr  (Jri'iiiiin  iinimliirl  inn    may.  anil 

iliirs.    i-nlllc    inn-    lll'ir,    tirlls    Ills    rlllll    mile    l,\     sidr    \ulll    lllr    \\lllri.     |,.,\    .    IM,    Irnl.    lairs,    nl     inrnmr    la\.        All 

-  ''' 


.      -                                         ,                                                                                                                          .        .        .  .  ,                                           . 

.....  i.   nn   Ilir  ,-,,  ninny,  riniinl    sill   slnll    al    all   in   <innian\.  'I'hri'c   may    I'r   nn   law    a^aiir-l 

il.  l.iil   In-  \\  ill  l.r  liaraa'irii  liy  ilni                             police  intflrfer                       nnl  1  1  In  Ira  M-S  i  n  disgust  ;    il   has  lircn 
.....  ,1. 

•       l''lll\t    Nn.    5,359.       Manilla,  I  .....       nl     lln,ni\.    ,Vr. 

Swcnlciii.   huh,:      Im  -      Ar..   air   inipnilrd   limn   Crrmaiiv    lirlnw    mil    rn  .1    purr,   and   shiils  and   panl.s 
limn     \in 
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llllllliKINS'iN     .V     (',  .....  IKVNII.     ItllllXIMtN     I'lVIII,     Itlll/I'llN.       Mil  hll  fart  llr'TS    of     I  loHMTV  ,    Si  '"'k  I  II.   I  li-     I'.  ,  j.  .,    „  |  ,.  I  2490 

Cl'llll. 

I    am   intriTHlfil    ill    Ivvn   l.n.'uinvm'M      I  I)    licinic-i  y,    and   ('!)   rotlon    ninth.       In    Hie    limm-i  y.   dii'|nli'    I  In' 

ki-rlllM-MM     III     lmi-ll'|i     rmil|ii'llliiill.     »<•     havr.     null!!'     til     M|ii-riallln"l     lll.iyl.r.     dmii-     Inilv      VVI'II.         Ill     till'     riitluli 

clulli,  ulirrr  OUT  Competitor*  are  wholly  KnnliMh  (  I'mi-n/niTM  mil  ln-inj...  111  I  IIIM  IHII  I  iriilui  lii  inn  -I  i).  ur  aiv  nliari  n^ 
(lie  gcniTal  depreilion.  I  am,  IMIVVI-VIT,  rnnvinr.  'I  tlial  vvr  H|III||  nil  iinalrly  Im'r  mir  n  nium-M-inl  ••ii|iirinnrv 
il  i-MMtinn  i  .....  dilimiM  i.  -11111111  uimll.-rc'd,  anil  my  nli-al  n-lmni  |H  I'rri'  Iradr  vvillnn  tin-  Kui|in> 


l''ii!M    N'II.   2,971.      MamilaHnriTM  iii    l''an.-y    lli.:.n-n.   Cwdll    in      S\V.'II|ITM,   \VaiMli-nalM.  (  lull'  JITMI^VH,    Mukiii" 
up  nl   <  :l<>lli   (iiiiiil.-i,    l.adii'H'    I'ndiTrliillnnv.    Divided   SkiilM,   ,Vi'. 

My  I  nidi-  IIIIM  mil  di'rn-ai.i-d  Imi  inn  rii.,.-d  B*oh  var,  Ilic  irn:<mi  I  give  lm  HUM  IM  my  iniiniil'arl  HIT  in 
Hi-rally  rmnpoMi'd  nl  iiiivi-llirH  ;  it  in  tin-  |il,iin  KIIU<|M  Ih.ii  an  -I.  I  in  IIHIT  i|nimliln-M  VV|MTP  fun  i;.'n  mm 
|n'liliiin  IM  vi-rv  ki-i-n 

I     \\l\:\    III     MalH'lli'NliT    laMl     Hri'li,     wlli'li-     I     vv  a        -InnMI     I  ly    "II     Mir    Ir.lillll).'    hmlMI'M    IllllirN'    lilnlli'd    ilivid'd 

I  MI      (cotton   I'uiidM)    ulin-li    ui-iv    liri  .....  m|.iut"d    In   Ilial    c'lly    I'nuii   (li-rmany   in    laii'«'  i|ininliticH.      I    IHIVI- 

niMlrll    Illlrr    nl     llii-.'.i-    llllirll'M    ailll    lilld    ill       III   ll     l'-:ic  1  1  ni'     plh!     .  I,  ,-        mil    I'liVrl'    rn:;l     ill     nillliTlal    Illld    Illlllilll^    III' 

I  linn-  .     mill.  in;'     ip  anil   |inilil   mi  iiilic'lr  is  mil   rliai  ;.','•'  I-      'I'll'1  "Ilirr  luii  arlirli-M  Iliry  rmild   mil    |MIHHil)ly  Mm 

any  prnlil  mi.       M  \   nl<-n  \\  li  \    I  In-  \  •  In  I  In     i     kh*J    ItMp  thflif  frain<>N  f(('ing  on  tin    •    nrlii'lcM  all  tl'rnunli  I  lie  yrnr  2491 

;iml     'i  I  ia  vi1  a  lai'K'1  MIII  (ilu:,  nlm-K  ;     I  lii  v  i  mi  In'  I  liru    nun  .    mill  i  i.  IIH  M   |ni\    Ji  i.  in  ii  I   i  ii  in'  I  MI    I  lii  'Mr  i{ondH  and 
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CARTWRIQHT  &  WARNERS,  LTD.,  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  LOTJGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE;  Woollen  Underwear 
and  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

We  did  an  extensive  trade  in  America  previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890,  and  this  crippled  us 
seriously,  and  our  trade  fell  off  fully  50  per  cent.  After  the  Wilson  tariff  in  1895,  and  the  Dingley  bill  in 
1897,  we  had  very  little  trade  left.  Under  the  Dingley  (that  is  the  tariff  now  in  operation)  we  pay  60  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  Ib.  weight  duty ;  but  our  trade  in  heavy  goods  has  been  completely  wiped  out. 
We  still  do  a  small  trade  with  America  notwithstanding  the  high  tariff. 

FREDK.  CALDWELL  &  Co.,  LOUOHBOROUGH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Cotton  and  Wool  Underwear. 

Our  foreign  trade  suffers  from  the  competition  of  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Returns  in  shipments  to  the  Brazils,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chili,  South  America,  in  1892,  were  £40,000  ; 
to-day,  almost  nil,  brought  about  entirely  by  high  tariffs. 

Our  experience  is  that  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  we  are  beaten 
by  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  rate  as  at  home.  We  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  India  in  cotton  goods  by  the  low  prices  of  the  Spanish,  Italian  and  German  makers. 

ROBERT  PRINGLE  &  SON,  HAWICK,  N.B.  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers,  Gents'  Shirts  and  Pants,  Ladies'  Vests 
and  Combinations. 

Formerly  we  exported  large  quantities  of  hosiery  to  the  United  States,  but  gradually  we  have  been  almost 
ousted  from  selling  goods  in  that  country  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariff. 

THOMAS  A.  HILL,  3 — 7,  CASTLE  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturer  of  Men's  Undershirts,  Pants  and  Drawers, 
Women's  Vests,  Drawers,  Combinations,  Bodices,  Spencers,  &c. 

The  trade  of  this  firm  with  the  United  States,  which  was  formerly  extensive,  was  practically  extin- 
guished when  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs  came  into  operation,  and  is  now  limited  to  those  goods  which 
are  not  required  in  sufficient  bulk  to  be  worth  ,the  attention  of  American  manufacturers. 

We  find  that  in  the  Crown  Colonies  our  novelties  are  copied  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  suitable 
to  the  market,  and  imitations  are  produced  by  Germans  at  lower  prices,  even  stamps  and  trade  marks  being 
copied.  They  also  compete  very  seriously  with  us  in  our  other  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  2,213.     Hosier}'  and  Underwear  Manufacturer. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  Bill  we  did  a  large  American  trade.  It  is  now  practically  extinguished 
owing  to  duty. 

ALLEN,  SOLLY  &  Co.,  8,  KING  EDWARD  STREET,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Manufacturers  of  High- 
class  Hosiery,  Silk  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  to  a  certain  extent  in  Australia.  At  present  high  duties  (some  25  per 
cent.)  prevent  them  buying  medium  makes  which  before  they  got  from  us  ;  as  far  as  we  know  they  buy  low 
German  or  inferior  English  makes.  Our  agents  report  that  sales  of  low-class  German  makes  of  hosiery  are  on 
the  increase  in  Australia.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  however,  whether  these  goods  are  declared  for 
duty  at  their  proper  value. 

A.  J.  Ross,  SHBAGER  BROS.,  4,  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Merchants  of  Hosiery  and  Undershirts,  &c. 

I  can  only  speak  of  my  experience  positively  as  regards  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  which  markets  I  had 
an  experience  of  20  years.  Speaking  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  I,  without  hesitation,  state  that  within  the 
last  15  years  such  articles  as  hosiery,  undershirts,  bears,  scissors,  belts  and  smaller  articles  of  Midlands  manu- 
facture have  been  ousted  very  considerably  out  of  the  above  market  by  the  competition  of  Germany  and 
other  Continental  countries.  The  Straits  markets,  as  you  are  aware,  are  free  to  all-comers  and  impose  no 
duties  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

A  regrettable  feature  in  the  Straits  market  is  the  non-application  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  ousting  of  one  particular  line,  i.e.,  hosiery  and  undershirts.  German 
(Saxony)  has  now  practically  a  monopoly  of  this  business  to  the  detriment  of  our  (Nottingham  s) 
product,  being  much  Cheaper  than  the  latter.  For  the  past  five  years  a  I  least  I  handled  on  an  average  £15,000 
to  £20,000  worth  of  above  goods,  and  almost  without  exception  they  came  from  Germany.  Cheaper  living 
and  cheaper  labour,  and  possibly  subsidies  on  freights  in  Germany  may  be  the  reason  for  cheaper  production. 

Indo-China,  i.e.,  Saigon,  has  principally  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  be  an  outlet  for  British  goods 
through  the  imposition  of  ruinous  and  badly-regulated  duties.  I  speak  principally  in  regard  to  Manchester 
goods,  which  at  one  time  were  very  heavily  imported  into  the  Singapore  market  and  re-exported  to  Tonquin. 
The  trade  between  Singapore  and  Saigon  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  diminishing  one  for  years  in  so  far  as 
British  goods  are  concerned. 

Customs  regulations  and  tariffs  are  of  bi-m-lit  financially  to  the  country  whose  possessions  impose  the 
tariffs,  but.  naturally  detrimental  to  the  foreign  country  from  whence  the  goods  are  exported. 

I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  foreign  traders  disposing  of  their  goods  in  any  of  our  markets  at  a 
Irss  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  generally  believed  by  those  who  have  had  to  face  the  competition  of  Germany  in  woollen 
goods,  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  exist.  My  own  experience  is,  and  my  own  feeling  from  a  very  complete 
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^aods  which,  in  many  cases  ot  supplies  exceeding  deman  " 
consumption,  are  sold  below  cost  of  production. 


knowledge  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  especially  is,  that  in  the  anxiety  of  German  houses  in  Singapore  to  captu 
trade,  they  ovcrflood  that  market  with  German  goods  which,  in  many  cases  of  supplies  exceeding  demand  or 


SIMPKIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Through  tariffs  we  can  send  no  hosiery  into  Germany.  Hinckley  did  an  enormous  trade  with 
America  15  years  back  ;  to-day  the  town  is  not  sending  one  pennyworth  to  the  United  States.  This 
remark  also  applies  to  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria. 

Germany  and  America  interfere  with  us  very  much  in  the  Colonies,  and  also  the  Colonies  are  com- 
mencing to  manufacture  upon  a  large  scale,  and  on  the  particular  classes  of  goods  so  manufactured  the 
duties  are  increased,  which  keeps  us  out.  Germany  and  America  and  the  Swiss  are  our  great  competitors 
in  South  Africa.  America  has  partly  taken  the  West  Indian  markets  from  us  ;  also  Germany.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  markets. 

ATKINS  BKOS.,  HINCKLEY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Brown  Cotton  Shirts  and  Pants,  Plain  Black  Cotton  Hose 
for  Women's  Wear,  Half  Hose  for  Men's  Wear,  &c. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  that  the  Germans  and  ourselves  were  large  2499 

competitors  for  the  U.S.  trade.  They,  like  ourselves,  were  shut  out  on  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  and  had 
to  find  a  new  market  for  their  goods.  England  and  Australia  and  Canada  were  the  markets  they  fought 
for  ;  we  have  felt  the  effects  of  this  ever  since,  to  our  serious  disadvantage.  We  have  felt  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  on  low  underwear  and  cotton  hosiery  very  seriously  in  our  Colonies. 

We  did  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  but  when  the  McKinley  tariff  was  intro- 
duced we  were  shut  out,  and  have  not  sold  one  pennyworth  there  since.  Not  only  that,  the  United  States 
are,  as  we  say,  now  competing  with  us  in  our  home  trade  and  Colonial. 

We  shipped  largely  to  the  Argentine.  They  commenced  manufacturing,  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  was 
imposed ;  we  have  done  no  trade  there  now  worth  speaking  of  for  the  last  few  years. 

BBALE  &  INMAN,  LTD.,   131   AND   132,   NEW  BOND   STREET,   LONDON,  W.  ;    Shirt  Makers,   Hosiers  and 
Outfitters. 

The  only  thing  we  manufacture  ourselves  are  shirte  and  collars  from  cotton  and  linens,  which,  of  course, 
come  to  us  in  a  manufactured  form.  The  point  which  affects  us  most  is  the  high  duty  into  America  ;  if 
this  was  lowered  our  trade  in  that  Continent  would  largely  increase. 

FIRM  No.  6,614.     Hosiery  Manufacturers.  2500 

Taking  the  last  15  years,  the  following  markets  have  been  practically  closed  against  us  : — France, 
Germany,  Spain,  United  States.  Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  was  never  keener  than  at  present. 

FIRM  No.  6,610.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Our  exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  greatly  reduced  owing  to  their  protected 
industries  being  able  to  compete  with  us. 

FIRJI  No.   6,248.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Our  exports  to  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  suffered  owing  to  the  tariffs. 

THE  STAR  KNITTING  Co.,  LTD.,  THORNES,  WAKEFIELD  ;   Knitters  of  Hose. 

As  a  comparatively  new  firm,  we  have  not  been  able  under  existing  tariffs  to  get  a  footing  in  foreign 
markets  except  in  Norway,  where,  some  three  years  ago,  we  did  a  fair  trade  in  a  special  line  of  snow  stockings, 

competing  successfully  against  Germany  until  the  alteration  of  tin-  Norwegian  duties  put  us  at  once  and  ocn< 

entirely  out  of  the  market.      Have  tried  several  countries:    Germany,  Holland,  &e.,  but  find  the  duty  puts  2501 

us  out  of  court. 

I!  u.i.  *  Co..  STOKK  COIDIXC  :    Alanufael  iircrs  of  Hosiery,  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

Our  trade  has  not  specially  suffered  by  the  tariif  of  any  particular  country,  but  if  the  tariff  of  oul' 
Colonies  and  that  of  America  were  considerably  reduced  no  doubt  we  could  then  extend  our  trade. 

FII:M   No.   2,935.     Hosiery  Manufacturer-  Fine  Cashmere,    Half  Hose.   &c. 
.My  trade  lias  .suffered  most  from  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  5,850.     Manufacturers  of  Cashmere  Hosiery. 

We  Iliink  our  business  is  and  has  been  always  hampered  hy  the  o|H>ratioii  of  foreign  tariffs.  Previous 
to  the  MeKinley  land  ue  sent  very  large  quantities  of  Cashmere  ho:  e  (we  slionl-l  -i\  •  (.(»«>  m-  "p,(HK>  dozens 
per  year)  to  the  L'mti  il  M;il< -t ,  whieh,  on  the  adoption  of  said  tariff,  dropped  at  once  absolutely  to  nil. 
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Our  experience  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  hosiery  is  bought  by  Colonial  buyers  on  the  Continent 
when  they  come  over  to  buy,  which  might  and  ought  to  be  profitably  produced  in  this  country. 


FIRM  No.  2,326. 

Hose. 


Hosiery  Manufacturers — Ladies'  Plain  Cotton  and  Cashmere  Hose,  Ladies'  Embroidered 


Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  business  was  done  with  the  United  States  of  America  20  years  ago.  It 
is  not  5  per  cent.  now.  The  Germans  have  secured  a  large  proportion  of  this  trade,  but  the  Americans 
themselves  have  manufactured  more. 
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FIRM  No.  2,557.     Hosiery  Manufacturer  —  Specialities  in  Fine  Gauge  Hosiery,  Lace  Hosiery. 

We  at  one  time  sent  1,000  dozens  to  the  United  States  of  America.  We  don't  send  one  now.  We 
have  had  to  alter  our  machines  and  find  fresh  markets. 

We  have  found  competition  is  great  in  the  Colonies,  not  alone  with  the  foreigner,  but  with  the  English 
merchant  re-exporting  German  dumped  goods.  It  is  quite  easy  to  send  these  out  as  goods  "  made  in 
England." 

CARTWBIOHT   &   WARNERS,    LTD.,    QUEEN'S    ROAD,    LOUGHBOROUGJI  ;    Woollen    Hosiery   and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  severely  through  the  operation  of  the  McKinley,  the  Wilson, 
and  the  Dingley  tariffs.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  large  spinners  of  merino  yarns,  which  we  used 
in  our  own  trade,  and  exported  the  goods  principally  to  America.  In  consequence  of  these  severe  tariffs 
we  have  been  obliged  to  close  down  both  the  mills,  and  what  little  amount  of  merino  we  use  we  have  to  buy 
from  the  open  market.  The  present  tariff  on  our  woollen  goods  into  America  amounts  to  60  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  44  cents  per  pound  weight  duty.  The  latter  item  completely  stopped  our  trade  in  the  heavy 
underwear  lines.  The  only  goods  that  we  export  to  America  now  are  very  fine  woollen  and  silk,  and  wool 
garments,  and  a  few  fine  gauze  white  merino  lines. 

The  maximum  protective  duties  in  the  German  industry  were  reached  in  1880  ;  since  then  no  further 
material  increase  has  taken  place.  Their  average  increase  in  exports  has  been  since  1880  from  £2,000,000 
to  £3,000,000  ;  1880  really  represents  the  beginning  of  the  German  textile  export  trade.  Germany  has 
to  import  almost  all  the  raw  material  she  uses. 

CHARLES  COGOAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers  —  Brown  Cotton  Shirts  and  Pants,  Merino 
and  Wool  Shirts  and  Pants,  Cotton  Lisle  Thread  and  Spun  Silk  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

The  imposing  of  the  Wilson  and  the  Dingley  tariffs  was  a  great  blow,  yet  did  not  exclude  our  better 
class  of  goods  entirely  ;  but  the  additional  duties  imposed  by  the  McKinley  scale  may  be  considered  as 
absolutely  prohibitive.  The  increased  tariffs  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  practically  had  the  same 
effect,  but  the  keenest  injury  comes  from  German  tariffs  and  methods,  on  account  of  their  large  competitive 
production  and  the  fact  of  their  market  being  closed  against  us. 

We  should  say  that  Germany  has  increased  from  10  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  during  the  last  25  years 
in  the  Colonial  trade.  In  all  very  low  grade  goods  we  find  Germany  has  undersold  us  in  all  foreign  markets, 
owing  partly  to  labour  conditions,  and  partly,  we  fear,  to  the  neglect  of  linguistic  abilities  of  travellers. 

FIRM  No.  3,603.     Manufacturers  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  Cotton  Hose  and  Half  Hose,  Embroidery  of 
all  kinds,  Lower  Grades  of  Underwear,  chiefly  Cotton  and  Merino  Goods. 

In  the  1880's  we  were  doing  a  nice  trade  in  high-class  hosiery  and  underwear  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  Owing  to  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  obliged,  within  two  years,  to  withdraw  our  agent  and 
to  cease  our  own  periodical  visits.  The  ad  valorem  and  weight  duties  amounted  to  as  much  as  120  per  cent. 
on  some  classes  of  goods  ;  for  instance,  on  a  heavy,  full-fashioned  cashmere  hose.  The  l>est  up-to-date 
machinery  was  at  once  taken  out  from  Nottingham,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  operatives,  including 
dyers,  left  for  the  States  attracted  by  the  high  rate  of  wages  offered.  For  many  years  we  have  not  sent 
any  goods  into  the  States,  but  are  doing  a  considerable  and  growing  trade  with  Canada. 

We  used  to  do  a  fair  business  with  Paris  houses  in  underwear  and  fancy  hosiery,  but  the  demand 
has  entirely  ceased. 

Germany  supplies  nearly  all  the  cotton  hosiery  in  the  Colonies,  presumably  owing  to  her  better  and 
cheaper  methods  of  dyeing.  She  is  slowly,  but  surely,  improving  her  position  with  regard  to  cashmere  goods, 
but,  at  present,  the  English  finish  is  generally  preferred.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  difference  will  soon 
be  overcome,  and  that  a  large  share  of  this  valuable  branch  of  the  hosiery  trade  will  soon  go  to  Germany. 
We  cannot  compete  with  Germany  in  any  hand-embroidered  hosiery,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  embroidery  here,  as  it  is  already  poorly-paid,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  woman  to  live 
by  that  means  alone.  We  have  found  serious  competition  from  Germany  in  woollen  underwear.  cliieHy 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  from  Germany  and  France  (Trois)  in  fine  cotton  and  balbriggan  underwear  and 
hosiery. 


&  H<u  I.IX;.*TK,  NOTTIXCHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Hosiery.  Cotton  Merino  and  Wool  Underwear. 

About  20  years  since  We  sent  a  large  quantity  of  hosiery  to  Germany  and  Russia.  The  tariff  wall  has 
gradually  risen  since  and  shut  us  entirely  out.  This  applies  to  America,  except  in  a  few  goods  of  special 
grade. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

We,  of  course,  suffer  to  a  certain  extent  from  foreign  competition  in  our  Colonies,  but  are  unable  to  2506 

give  definite  particulars. 

ASHWBLL,  WELLS  &  KNIGHT,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  from  hostile  tariffs  everywhere,  especially  the  United  States  under 
the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  The  writer  used  to  go  to  the  United  States  every  year  and  do  a  fine  and 
remunerative  business,  but  the  McKinley  tariff  scotched  it,  and  the  Dingley  tariff  killed  it. 

The  Germans  in  particular  and  the  United  States  are  constantly  taking  our  Colonial  trade  from  us. 

GASCOIGNE,    BAILEY    &    CLARKE,    LTD..    ROBINT    HOOD    STREET,    NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

Not  having  for  many  years  exported  any  large  quantity  of  goods  to  the  United  States,  we  have  not 
directly  suffered  from  the  largely-increased  tariffs  of  that  country,  but  indirectly  we  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  enormously,  as  manufacturers,  formerly  supplying  that  market,  have  had  to  turn  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  home  and  Colonial  markets,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  competition. 

Spanish  manufacturers  have  made  great  inroads  in  the  South  American  and  other  markets  formerly 
exclusively  supplied  by  this  country,  principally  light  and  medium  weight  cotton  underwear.  2^07 

For  India  and  the  Colonies  large  quantities  of  cotton  shirts  from  Spain  have  been  sold  at  prices  below 
our  cost.  We  have  suffered  to  a  very  large  extent  from  German  competition  in  the  Australian  markets, 
especially  in  cotton  hose  and  socks,  and  in  the  lower  and  lighter  grades  of  underwear.  In  New  Zealand  we  have 
not  been  so  much  affected  as  more  high-class  goods  are  sold  in  that  Colony.  Fleecy  underwear  made  in  the 
United  States  is  increasingly  exported  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  In  South  Africa  the  German  competition 
has  been  also  less  felt,  as  there  always  appears  to  be  a  decided  preference  for  English  goods.  In  India  and  the 
West  Indies  Spanish  competition  has  also  largely  affected  us  in  low  cotton  underwear. 

FIRM  No.  5,328.     Manufacturers  of  Undershirts  and  Pants. 

In  regard  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  in  the  lower  qualities  I  am  completely  out  of  it  in 
price  mainly  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  my  foreign  competitors. 

FIRM  No.  4,361 .     Manufacturers  of  Lambs'  Wool,  Merino  and  Cashmere  Underclothing. 

We  formerly  did  a  considerable  trade  with  America,  which  has  now  entirely  gone.  We  also  did  a 
considerable  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but,  under  their  system  of  protection,  they  now  manu- 
facture these  goods  for  themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  our  trade  is  a  very  small  one  with  these  Colonies.  ocrtQ 

fiOOo 
FIRM  No.  5,178.     Hosiery  Manufacturers — Women's  Underwear. 

Some  15  or  20  years  ago  my  father  (now  out  of  business)  was  considered  one  of  the  best  manufacturers 
in  Nottingham  and  district  for  good  goods,  but  cheap  articles  became  the  demand,  not  quality,  and  the  manu- 
facturers who  had  been  doing  American  trade  simply  poured  goods  into  home  markets,  many  of  very  low 
grade,  and  ruined  the  better  trade  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  as  then  the  demand  was  but  into  few  channels. 

We  did  a  little  Calonial  trade,  but  our  agent  in  Canada  sent  us  word  seven  months  ago  that  Germany 
was  practically  taking  all  the  fine  goods  (probably  low  class) ;  now  we  cannot  sell. 

•J.  L.  GIBSON  &  Co.,  DUMFRIES  ;   Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Wool  Gloves. 

Have  almost  entirely  lost  our  export  trade,  especially  with  the  United  States,  owing  to  high  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  3,829.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Gloves. 

We  used  to  have  good  orders  from  France  and  U.S.A.  some  vears  ago,  but  when  the  tariff  was  raised 
the  trade  fell  off. 
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J.  &  D.  McGEOROE,  NITHSDALE  FACTORY,  DUMFRIES  ;    Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Gloves  and  Gentlemen's 
Knicker  Hose. 

Before  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  doing  an  increasing  trade  ;  since  then  it  has  gone  down  one-third. 
It  is  right  to  state  that  our  manufactures  are  made  by  hand  machinery  ;  otherwise  we  could  not  do  an 
American  trade,  as,  when  it  conies  to  goods  made  by  steam,  we  have  not  a  look  in.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  we  can  only  sell  what  they  do  not  make  themselves.  The  trade  to  Paris  is  specialities,  which  are 
sold  as  Scotch  goods.  We  cannot  give  full  particulars,  but  we  are  each  year  told  by  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  strong  competition  by  German  firms,  and  believe  we  have  lost  a  large  part  of  the- 
business. 

FIRM  No.  6,620.     Manufacturers  of  Cardigan  Jackets,  Fancy  Knitted  Waistcoats,  Sweaters,  Hose,   &c., 
Ladies'  Jerseys. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff  we  .shipped  a  good  quantity  of  men's  fancy  hose,  &c.,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  since  the  tariff  was  imposed  have  sent  nothing. 

C 


2510      Foreign  Fresf  No.  2,971.    Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Hosiery,  Underclothing,  &c. 

in  Neutral  and  I  ^ave  not  ^>een  al3'e  to  8ecure  an7  exP°rt  trade  outside  the  Colonies  owing  to  heavy  tariffs  against 

Protected  Markets.     me  on  t^lc  Continent  and  America,  and  lately  I  have  not  tried.     It  is  a  waote  of  time  and  money  and  energy. 

Since  the  surtax  on  German  goods  came  into  force  in  Canada,  I  have  secured  several  nice  accounts. 

Previously  they  bought  these  goods,  viz.,  ladies'  golf  jerseys  and  men's  sweaters,  in  Germany.     In  Australia 

and  South  Africa  I  seem  to  hold  my  share  of  the  markets  for  my  class  of  goods,  although  they,  the  Colonies, 

buy  a  large  quantity  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  3,392.     Manufacturers  of  Knitted  Wool,  Wool  Goods,  &c. 

A  good  trade  in  fancy  knitted  goods  was  formerly  done  with  the  United  States,  but  that  has  gradually 
been  killed  by  their  duties. 

Canada  and  Australia  also  took  a  good  quantity,  but  not  so  much  of  late  years  ;  the  Americans  and 
Germans  get  into  these  countries  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  can  get  into  England.  Our  experience  is 
that  the  Germans  gradually  capture  the  trade  in  the  Colonies  because  they  are  able  to  get  a  very  high  price 
for  these  goods  in  their  own  country  ;  they  can  thus  sell  at  a  low  rate  abroad  and  make  a  good  average  profit. 

When  any  trade  has  once  been  taken  abroad,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recapture  it,  for  the  protection 

gc-j  -j  that  makes  the  attack  worth  risking  the  outlay  also  gives  the  foreigner  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  enable 

him  to  make  a  liberal  outlay  in  improving  his  machinery  and  generally  keeping  up  to  date,  and,  moreover,  the 
foreigners  get  used  to  a  style  or  fashion  of  their  own  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  Englishman  to  get  into  having 
once  dropped  out. 

WM.  SPENCE  &  SON,  HUNTLY,  N.B.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Shooting  Hose,  Golf  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Gloves, 
Spencers,  Blouses,  &c. 

We  opened  an  agency  in  New  York,  but  found  the  tariff  so  excessive  that  we  could  do  little  or  no 
business. 

Our  goods  are  not  suited  for  Colonial  trade,  or  only  to  a  trifling  extent. 

W.  LANGHAM  &  Co.,  CAUSEWAY  LANE,  LEICESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Sweaters,  Ladies' 
Sports  Jerseys,  Ladies'  Divided  Skirts,  Gents'  Fancy  Vests. 

Years  ago  goods  were  shipped  to  a  good  many  ports,  but  practically  it  has  ceased  except  to  Australia, 
India,  China,  and  South  Africa.  Goods  were  sent  in  addition  to  the  United  States  in  great  bulk.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Chili,  France  and  Switzerland  are  closed. 
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FIEM  No.  2,440.    Manufacturers  of  Fancy  and  Plain  Hosiery,  Aprons,  Pinafores,  and  Children's  Sun  Hats 
and  Bonnets,  &c. 

Sc,me  years  ago  we  did  the  half  of  our  business  with  the  United  States,  now  not  a  single  pennyworth 
'in  account  of  70  to  75  per  cent,  duty  nn  cur  goods.  We  can  do  no  business  of  late  with  any  other  countries 
but  our  Colonies  on  account  of  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  3,165.     Hosiery  and  Scotch  Bonnet  Manufacturers. 

We  exported  Scotch  bomiete  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  ami  we  were  able  to  do  so  in 
spite  of  the  high  tariff  up  till  1901.  Since  then  we  have  done  no  business  whatever  with  them. 

In  the  Colonies,  except  Canada,  our  trade  has  decreased,  but  it  is  principally  in  those  articles  in  which 
the  German  manufacturers  undersell  us  in  the  home  market. 

GKIJ?FIN  &  GAMBLE,  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers,  Children's  Wool  Hats,  Hoods, 

Boots,  Bootees,  Infantees,  Polka  Jackets,  and  Woven  Astrakhan  and  Bearskin  Mull's  and  Tics. 
OK  j  Q 

Up  to  within  recent  years  we  did  a  trade  with  Portugal  until  they  incrc;;,e<l  their  import  duties,  and 
tin-  consequence  is  we  do  not  trade  with  them. 

We  find  the  Germans  compete  with  us  very  strongly  in  the  Australian  market. 

MOORE,  EADY  &  MURCOTT  GOODE,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND  DERBY;    Manufacturers  of  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

We  formerly  did  a  good  business,  and  for  many  years,  with  Norway,  Germany,  France.  Italy  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  every  case  tariffs  have  been  made  with  the  express  object  of  killing  the 
imports,  in  which  they  have  been  successful.  Our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Am'-rica  lasted  until  the 
Dingley  tariff  ciimc  into  operation. 

Foreign  oomp   iiticn  in  the  Colonies  is  incicasiiig  yearly  and  is  eiicoi'ia^ed   li\    t'orcivn  Governments 

in  many  ways.     This  has  been  verified  by  one  of  our  directors  who  makes  frequent  vi.-  (  olonics. 

Our  Chairman,  when  in  Natal  last  year,  found  that  to  meet  the  26  per  cent,  preference  i   i  th    '  nit    i  Kingdom 

'    duty,  the  Oeroum  houses  had  advised  the  merchants  of  an  extra  discount  of  24  per  cent. 

nca  the  preference. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

R.  WALKER  &  SONS,  RUTLAND  STKKKT,  LEICESTER;    Makers  of  Hosiery  Ufldorolottinf,  .lei-Keys,  Sweater*  2514 

Socks. 

We  formerly  did  a  fair  American  trade,  but  since  the  McKinley  tariff  this  has  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
now  the  trade  is  not  worth  doing.  Nearly  all  European  markets  arc  closed  against  us  by  hostile  tariffs, 
except  Turkey,  where  we  do  a  considerable  trade,  there  being  not  much  tariff. 

In  Australasia,  Cape  Colony  and  South  Africa,  Canada  and  all  other  Colonies  we  are  beaten  by  Germans. 

C.  &  F.  SUDBURY,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Hosiery  and  Gloves. 

We  have  lost  nearly  all  our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  through  the  duties  being  increased 
so  much  ;  this,  at  one  time,  was  our  chief  market. 

H.  C.  BBETON  &  Co..  57,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON  ;   Merchants  of  Hosiery,  Underwear.  General  Goods, 
&c. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  in  our  export  trade  is  on  the.  whole  decreasing,  especially 

<  icrman  goods,  on  account  of  the  increased  duty  on  German  goods  exported  to  Canada.     Other  foreign  goods  251  5 

are  about  the  same,  but  the  tendency  is  to  decrease  wherever  it  it-  possible  to  supply  British  at  equal  prices. 
Probably  50  per  cent,  less  German  goods  are  bought  than  a  few  years  ago  ;  British  yonds  have  taken  their 
place  to  that  extent.  Our  business  has  increased  quite  50  per  cent,  in  all. 


(E)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OP  FORKION  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  8  (FORM  I.) :     What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  Suggested 
compete  successfully  within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ?       Reduction  Of 

Foreign  Tariffs. 

FREDK.    CALDWELL  &   Co.,   LOUGHBOROUGH  ;    Manufacturers    of    Hose,    Half    Hose,   Cotton   and   Wool 
Underwear. 

Country.  Present  Tariff.         Suggested  Reduction. 

Wool  Shirts  and  Pants          . .          . .         Canada'  25%  less  one-third  10%  more. 

Wool  Shirts  and  Pants  and  Cashmere  251 0 

Hose  U.S.A.  60% 

Cotton  Undershirts Brazils  About  75% 

Cotton  Undershirts        ..          ..          ..  Argentina  and  Chili 

R.  WALKER  &  SONS,  RUTLAND  STREET,  LEICESTER  ;   Makers  of  Hosiery  Underclothing,  Jerseys,  Sweaters, 
Socks. 

Country.  Present  Turill.  Suggested  Reduction. 

Cotton  and  Wool  Mixtures  known  as 

Merinoes,  in  all  kinds  of  Underwear, 

Swiss  Vests  . .          . .          . .         Germany  20% 

Ladies'  Cotton  Hose,  Fancy  Hosiery, 

Swiss  Vests,  all-wool  Underwear     . .         America  25% 

Ladies'  Cotton  Hose,  Fancy  Hosiery, 

Swiss  Vests,  all-wool  Underwear  . .         Germany  20% 

ASHWKLL,  WELLS  &    KMCIIT  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM;    Hosiery  Manufacturers.  2517 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods  in  United  States  and  4I»  per  cent,  on  wool  and  no  weight  duty.  In 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  no  reduction  of  tarilV  would  now  help  us — not  even  free  trade  (leal 
free  trade  we  mean).  They  arc  practically  self-supporting  in  our  trade,  and  dump  their  surplus  here  a*  well 
as  regular  goods. 

ALLEN  SOLLY  &  Co.,  8,  KINO  EDWARD  STREET,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Manufacturers  of  High 
Class  Hosiery,  Silk  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

Our  trade,  with  America  (U.S.A.)  would  be  largely  increased  if  only  a  reasonable  duty  was  imposed, 
and  not  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff  as  at  present. 

FIEM  No.  2,557.     Hosiery  Manufacturer,  Specialities  in  Fine  Gauge  Hosiery,  Lace  Hosiery. 

In  the  United  States,  Germany  and  France,  the  present  tariffs  are  variable  according  to  whether 
cotton,  silk  or  cashmere.  To  compete  successfully  we  should  require  "  the  open  door." 

0   2 
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Suggested 
Reduction  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 


FIRM  No.    6,248.    Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Fifty  to  75  per  cent,  on  hosiery  in  United  States  ;   15  to  25  per  cent,  on  hosiery  in  Canada. 
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HALL  &  Co.,  STOKE  GOLDING.    Manufacturers  of  Hosiery,  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

We  suggest  10  per  cent,  reduction  on  woollen  and  worsted  hose,  half  hose,  &c.,  in  Germany,  our  Colonies 
and  America. 

FIRM  No.  3,431.     Hosiery  Manufacturer  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Underwear. 

If  the  door  were  made  wider  so  that  we  could  be  sufficiently  encouraged  to  sell  in  other  countries  with 
fair  competition  of  tariffs,  this  would  have  induced  us  before  now  to  put  down  improved  machinery  in  view 
of  compensation  of  selling  in  other  countries  what  we  were  not  able  to  dispose  of  in  our  home  markets,  as  there 
is  great  danger  in  over-production  and  having  machinery  stopped  after  supplying  the  home  trade.  The 
present  conditions  suppress  ambition  and  the  enterprising  spirit. 

CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNERS,  LTD.,  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  LOUGHBOHOUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE  ;    Woollen  Underwear 
and  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Underwear  and  hosiery — America ;  present  tariff :  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  44  cents  weight  duty. 
Suggested  reduction :  20  per  cent.  ;  weight  duty  abolished. 

The  total  duty  we  pay  on  imported  woollen  underwear  to  America  amounts  to  over  100  per  cent,  on 
a  dozen  of  shirts  or  pants  weighing  anywhere  near  10  Ibs.  the  dozen. 

We  could  probably  compete  in  the  American  market  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  the  weight  duty  done  away  with. 

SIMPKIN,    SON   &   SMITH,    HINCKLEY  ;    Hosiery   and   Underwear   Manufacturers. 

In  Germany  wo  should  want  an  all  round  30  per  cent.  ;  America,  60  per  cent.  ;  France,  25  per  cent.  ; 
Italy,  25  per  cent.  ;  Switzerland,  25  per  cent. 


2520 


CHARLES  COGGAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

One  can  only  generalise  in  this  matter  as,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  by  these  respective  govern- 
ments to  their  home  productions,  people  have  got  accustomed  to  their  particular  makes,  and  it  would  require 
that  our  goods  should  go  entirely  free  to  compete,  bearing  in  mind  cost  of  carriage  and  our  greater  cost  in  manu- 
facturing ;  but  I  think  that,  with  a  slight  tariff,  we  should  secure  a  slice  of  trade  with  the  British -speaking 
colonies  in  all  continental  cities. 


2521 


THOMAS  A.  HILL,  3  TO  7,  CASTLE  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturer  of  Men's  Undershirts,  Pants  and  Drawers, 
Women's  Vests,  Drawers,  Combinations,  Bodices,  Spencers,  &c. 

Being  now  practically  confined  to  the  home  trade  and  Colonies,  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question, 
but  am  of  opinion  that  no  reduction  would  enable  us  to  do  a  Continental  trade,  as  they  already  produce  more 
goods  than  they  reqiu're  for  their  own  consumption.  Regarding  the  United  States,  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  tariff  (say,  from  33:'  to  50  per  cent.)  would,  I  think,  enable  us  to  regain  our  trade  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  it. 

J.  &  D.  McGEORGE,  NITHDALE  FACTORY,  DUMFRIES  ;    Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Gloves  and  Gentlemen's 
Knicker  Hose. 

We  suggest  50  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  American  tariff  on  woollen  gloves  (now  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
44  cents  per  Ib.  on  weight  of  wool  working  out  on  our  goods  at  practically  100  per  cent.)  ;  also  15  per  cent, 
reduction  on  the  French  tariff  on  woollen  gloves  (now  5  fr.  per  kilo.,  which  will  work  out  on  medium  goods 
at  30  to  35  per  cent.,  but  on  heavy  goods  it  comes  much  higher). 

J.  L.  GIBSON  &  Co.,  DUMFRIES  ;   Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Wool  Gloves. 

Thirty-five  per  cent,  on  woollen  gloves  in  United  States.     Their  present  tariff  is  103  per  cent. 


FIRM  No.  3,829.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Gloves. 

Woollen  gloves — Germany,  suggested  reduction  25  per  ceat. 
Woollen  gloves — America,  suggested  reduction  25  per  cent. 
Woollen  gloves — France,  suggested  reduction  15  per  cent. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

W.  LANOHAM  &  Co.,  CAUSEWAY  LANE,  LEICESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys '  Sweaters,  Ladies'  2522 

Sports  Jerseys,  Ladies'  Divided  Skirts,  Gents'  Fancy  Vests. 

United  States  of  America.  Example  :  Range  of  sweater  and  cardigan  supplies  sent  to  Messrs.  Rosen- 
wald  and  Wiel,  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  value  £3  Os.  6d.  Refused  to  take  in,  they  now  lie  in  custom  house  in  Chicago. 
A  demand  was  made  on  us  for  custom  and  fees  charges  of  over  £4  before  they  would  release  them.  Needless 
to  say  we  have  left  them  in  the  customs  hands,  and  made  >t.  a  bad  debt,  and  also  ended  our  endeavour  to 
open  up  United  States  of  America  trade. 

I  have  given  this  problem  up ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  countries  like  Switzerland  putting  as  much  as 
250  per  cent.  on. 

MOORE,  EADY  &  MTTRCOTT  GOODE,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  &  DERBY  ;   Manufacturers  of  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

Every  reduction  is  a  help  to  our  exports,  for  our  United  States  of  America  trade  lasted  until  the  Dingley 
tariff ;  even  the  McKinley  tariff  left  us  a  certain  amount  of  trade. 

GASCOIGNE,  BAILEY  &   CLARKE,   LTD.,    ROBIN    HOOD    STREET,    NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Manufacturers.  2523 

Our  chief  competitor  is  Germany.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  any  reduction,  or  even  the  abolition  of 
all  duties,  would  enable  English  hosiery  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  within  that  country. 


(F)  EMPLOYMENT. 

QUESTIONS  14,  15,  16  AND  17  (FORM  VII.):   Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation   Employment. 
of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  ha#  been  followed  by — (a)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such 
machinery  ;   (b)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country  ? 

To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 

To  what  causes  do  vou  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured 
articles  in  your  trade  ? 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  production 
of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice-versa  ? 

JAMES  HOLMES,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  HOSIERY  FEDERATION,  LEICESTER. 

The  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  our  markets  has  prevented  any  advances  in  wages  ;  it 
has  necessitated  the  removal  of  machinery  into  country  districts,  especially  in  Leicestershire  ;  it  has  also 
created  the  noed  for  improved  machines  of  a  simple  type  worked  by  girls,  displacing  men  to  the  extent  of 
about  50  per  cent.  Goods  are  brought  in  cheaper  and  sold  for  less  than  they  can  be  made  for,  superseding 
the  home  trade  for  foreign  trade,  and  employment.  Tariffs — French,  German  and  American — have  been 
raised  which  has  excluded  our  goods  in  some  cases  altogether. 

Some  hundreds  of  our  members  have  emigrated  from  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  ;  causes — 
work  irregular  or  nothing  at  all  to  do.  They  have  gone  to  America,  North  and  South,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Xealand,  where  90  per  cent,  have  succeeded.  Some  have  gone  to  the  shoe  trade,  others  on  railways, 
and  some  gardening  and  on  the  land,  promiscuous  labouring,  and  some  hundreds  have  ended  their  days  in 
almshouses  and  workhouses.  2525 

FIRM  No.  2,390.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Twenty  years  ago  nearly  all  men  were  employed  in  glove  manufacturing  ;  now,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery  (foreign),  the  labour  we  employ  is  nearly  all  girls  and  women.  We  attribute  the  change 
in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  articles  to  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  are  manufacturing  themselves, 
and  all  protected ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  in  specialities  which  are  new  and  they  do  not  make.  We  this  year 
have  to  give  our  hands  a  14  days'  holiday  and  14  days'  work  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  and  with  this  we 
will  make  too  much  stock.  The  week  will  also  be  42  hours  instead  of  56.  During  the  past  year  we  have  been 
working  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  10  except  one  month,  and  also  with  reduced  number  of  hands,  all 
owing  to  German  competition. 

With  regard  to  short  time,  my  own  impression  is  that,  as  a  rule,  when  one  is  on  short  time  one  is  making 
a  class  of  goods  that  yield  no  profit,  often  a  considerable  loss,  it  being  important  to  keep  hands  going.  And 
this  is  the  true  explanation  why  short  time  is  looked  upon  as  being  ruinous.  If  we  had  a  dumping  ground 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  work  for  hands  ;  but  not  having  one,  the  present  outlook  is  as  bad 
as  it  can  be  and,  to  our  mind,  will  increase  in  force  each  year. 


2526       Employment  As  to  the  loss  of  time  in  our  works  for  the  year  19(14,  it  will  be  equal  to  five  weeks  at  the  very  least 

owing  to  German  competition. 

MOORE,  EADY  &  MTJRCOTT  GOODE,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

Yes,  first  in  America,  where  the  workpeople  followed  the  machinery  and  our  export  is  extinct,  and 
again  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  trade  has  much  declined  owing  to  home  com- 
petition, and  the  same  causes  are  starting  in  Australia,  which  market  will  also  be  lost  if  we  drift  until  the 
manufacturers  are  thoroughly  established. 

We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  countries  of  fully- manufactured  articles  to  pro- 
hibitive duties. 

FIRM  No.  25.    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

An  increased  quantity  of  German  lace,  cotton  and  lisle  thread  hose  were  imported  in  1903  :  in  1902 
we  were  able  to  compete  in  these  goods,  and  made  a  considerable  quantity.  The  price  of  cotton  went  up, 

,  and  yet  in  1903  the  Germans  rather  reduced  prices  than  advanced  them,  so  we  were  again  beaten.     The 

2527  loss  resulting  would  be  £4,000   to  £5,000  ?in  returns,   and   £1,500  or  more   in   waees   to  our  workpeople. 

Increasing  German  and  Dutch  competition  in  brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants  caused  a  loss  of  £1,000  return  — 
about  £200  in  wages.  The  ladies'  and  men's  underwear  department  also  suffered  to  some  extent. 

SIMPKTN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY  ;   Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

The  export  of  textile  machinery  has  been  followed  by  the  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such 
machinery  to  America,  Japan,  China,  South  America  and  our  Colonies.  We  have  just  sent  a  man  out  of 
this  town  with  hosiery  machinery  for  New  Zealand. 

The  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  is  due  to  improved  machinery  and  foreign  competition. 

Heavy  duties  prevent  our  sending  hosiery  to  many  of  the  foreign  markets.  In  some  cases  the  fabric 
is  made  and  sent  abroad,  then  made  up  in  their  own  country  to  evade  the  duties. 

THOMAS  A.  HILL,  3-7,  CASTLE  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM;  Manufacturer  of  Men's  Undershirts,  Pants  and  Drawers, 
Women's  Vests,  Drawers,  Combinations,  Bodices,  Spencers,   &c. 

r\ent}  I  know  of  only  one  firm  who  have  a  factory  abroad,  and  their  English  house  is  now  in  Loughborough. 

^-5^o  jjj..  A.  J.  Mundella,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hine,  Mundella  and  Co.,  many  years  ago 

started  a  factory  in  Chemnitz.  This  firm  is  now  the  Nottingham  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Lough- 
borough  and  Chemnit7.  From  time  to  time  individuals  engaged  in  various  capacities  in  the  hosiery  trade 
have  gone  to  America  and  established  themselves  there  as  manufacturers ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  factory 
being  built  there  as  a  brancli  of  an  English  hosiery  business.  I  may  mention  one  man  in  particular,  a  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  got  a  syndicate  together  and  went  from  Nottinghamshire  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  where  he 
started  several  factories,  and  was,  I  believe,  instrumental  in  getting  the  tariff  raised  further  against  English 
hosiery  and  underwear. 

FIRM  No.  6,814.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Re  the  loss  of  trade  to  America  owing  to  the  tariff,  we  should  say  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
trade  has  decreased  95  per  cent.,  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  proportion  the  wages  of  the  workpeople. 

FIRM  No.  3,431.     Hosiery  Manufacturers — Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Underwear. 

OCOQ  TC  we  nftd  to  make  all  the  goods  we  buy  from  Germany  and  America,  we  should  he  able  to  employ 

&doo  treble  the  hands  we  do. 

FIRM  No.  3,603.     Manufacturers  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear — Cotton  Hose  and  half  Hose,  Embroidery  of 
all  kinds,  Lower  Grades  of  Underwear,  chiefly  Cotton  and  Merino  Goods. 

All  classes  of  cotton  hosiery  are  now  mostly  imported  from  Saxony  and  France,  whereas  20  years  ago 
we  had  a  nice  trade  with  London  warehousemen  in  these  aoods.  This  change  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
their  cheaper  and  better  methods  of  dyeing  cotton  goods. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling  price:  this,  of  course.  \«ne*  much  with  the 
quality  used  and  the  methods  employed  in  making,  whether  wrought  or  merely  stitched.  At  a  very  rough 
av(  i  ..'•  you  might  put  the  labour  at: — For  hose  and  half  hose,  25  to  30  per  cent;  for  underwear.  12A  to 
17  J  per  cent,  off  the  sale  price.  The  question  of  maximum  production  is  a  very  large  one.  When  work  is 
plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  double  handling,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  tke  goods  is  considerable,  especially 
where  expensive  machines  are  employed.  Our  experience  hitherto  has  been  that  no  sooner  have  we1 
Organised  a  night,  shill  of  hands,  and  got  everything  in  good  working  order,  than  the  extra  demand  falls  off 
and  we  are  obliged  to  disperse  them  again,  if  the  high  pressure  could  be  kept  up  long  enough  the  cost  of 
production  is  much  reduced,  and  this  is  well  known  to  the  dumper. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

CHARLES  COGGAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers — Brown  Cotton  Shirts  and  Pants,  Merino  2530 

and  Wool  Shirts  and  Pants,  Cotton  Lisle  Thread  and  Spun  Silk  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

There  has  not  been  an  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  textile  machinery  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Our  exports  to  Germany  have,  undoubtedly,  diminished  since  18fi4,  when  the  late  Hon.  A.  J. 
Mundella  built  and  sent  out  machinery,  afterwards  followed  by  other  builders. 

We  do  not  consider  there  has  been  much  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  ;  if  anything  owing  to  con- 
tinued improvements  in  machinery,  less  skill  is  required.  Where  artistic  taste  and  design  is  required  we 
have  gone  considerably  behind  other  countries. 

We  attribute  the  change  in  the  exportation  to  foreign  markets  of  fully- manufactured  articles  primarily 
to  the  constant  increase  in  tariffs  against  us,  and  a  consequently  increased  cost  in  production  owing  to 
smaller  output.  To-day  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  is  nil :  a  few  years  ago  we 
exported  fabric  to  be  made  up  abroad,  but  to-day  they  make  and  finish  all  goods  complete. 

COOPER,  CORAH  &  SONS,  LEICESTER  ;  Hosiery  and  Hosiery  Underwear  Manufacturers,  Cotton  and  Cashmere 
Hosiery.  Ladies'  Undervests  and  Combinations.  Men's  Cotton  Undershirts  and  Pants. 

By  tempting  wages,  our  best  workmen  are  induced  to  go  out  for  a  time.  They  teach  their  hands,  and 
when  their  brains  are  picked  they  are  sent  home  again.  The  increased  production  abroad  does  certainly 
curtail  our  exports.  2531 

Labour  keeps  about  the  same.  Prices  were  settled  by  manufacturers  and  the  workmen's  union  some 
years  ago.  This  works  very  well,  for  it  causes  all  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  different  classes  of 
work,  and  prevents  any  grinding  down  of  the  workpeople.  Machinery  has  also  made  great  strides  during 
the  last  few  years,  causing  less  skilled  labour  to  be  employed. 

FIRM  No.  3,392.  Manufacturers  of  Cardigan  Jackets,  Men's  and  Boys'  Sweaters,  Women's  and  Children's 
Ribbed  Undervests,  all  kinds  of  Knitted  Wool  Jackets,  Children's  Hats  and  Hoods,  and  Fancy 
Knit  Wool  Goods  of  all  kinds. 

We  are  being  gradually  swamped  year  by  year  by  German  and  recently  by  American  dumping. 
When  trade  is  good  in  their  own  country  there  is  a  scarcity  of  foreign  goods  ;  when  trade  is  bad  they  still 
keep  their  factories  running,  so  as  not  to  disorganise  their  works,  and  dump  the  surplus  here ;  they  get 
practically  any  price  they  like  in  tlieir  own  countries. 

FIRM  No.  4,616.     Manufacturers  of  Shooting  Hose,  Golf  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Gloves,  Spencers,  Blouses,  &c. 

Wages  have  steadily  risen  in  our  business  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  To  get  an  intelligent  class  of  girl 
for  machine  knitting  we  have  to  draw  on  a  class  who  otherwise  would  be  domestic  servants,  and  only  by 

offering  a  good  wage  can  we  get  them.     The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  total  selling  price  is  4s.   9d.  2532 

(practically  half).  We  had  no  short  time  during  1903,  but  machines  which  were  bought  for  a  special  purpose 
had  to  be  adapted  to  and  used  in  some  other  line  of  goods  on  account  of  Swiss  and  German  competition. 

FIRM  No.  2,326.  Hosiery  Manufacturer — Ladies'  Plain  Cotton  and  Cashmere  Hose,  Ladies'  Embroidered 
Hose. 

We  have  knowledge  of  a  quantity  of  machinery  exported  to  America  and  Germany,  followed  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  skilled  labour.  It  has  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  to  America. 

Male  labour  has  greatly  been  displaced  by  female  labour. 

The  high  tariffs  are  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  articles  to 
foreign  markets. 

FIRM  No.  2,383.     Hosiery  Manufacturers —Fancy  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

In  the  case  of  an  industry  like  mine,  which  is  fancy  goods  of  many  kinds  made  on  very  expensive 
machinery,  short  time  would  mean  a  loss.  Firstly,  the  machinery  must  be  heavily  depreciated  each  year, 

even  if  it  has  been  standing,  the  wear  and  tear  does  not  count,  as  the  machines  are  superseded  long  before  P'S'}^ 

they  are  worn  out ;  10  years'  depreciation  should  bring  the  value  of  such  machines  down  to  scrap  iron  price. 
Secondly,  some  one  portion  of  the  plant  is  sure  to  be  busy,  and  then  the  full  statf  have  to  be  at  work  and  steam 
kept  up.  If,  say,  one-third  of  the  machinery  only  was  at  work,  the  goods  made  would  have  to  carry  the 
whole  of  the  expenses.  For  this  reason  one  must  find  work  for  all,  even  if  the  two-thirds  are  working  for 
expenses  only.  This  was  the  case  from  August  1st,  1903,  up  to  August  1st,  1904.  We  kept  the  sale  up  and 
the  wages  up,  but  the  margin  was  only  half  what  it  was  1902  to  1903.  The  proportion  of  wages  to  sales  is 
one- third. 

TITOS.  THORPE,  131,  BEECH  AVENUE,  NEW  BASPORD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturer  of  Half  Hose. 

The  McKinley  tariff  stopped  my  machines  altogether,  the  margin  of  profit  being  brought  so  low  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  working  them;  before  that  tariff  came  into  operation  I  had  eight  men  and  girls 
making  half  hose,  since  then  I  have  had  none. 

FIRM  No.  5,328.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

I  should  estimate  our  loss  of  employment  during  1903  at  20  weeks  and  £400  in  wages. 


2534      Employment.  FIRM  No.  6,131.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  workpeople  have  lost  any  time  through  loss  of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
as  my  workers  have  been  fully  employed  all  the  year  1903;  but  I  may  say  that  I  would  have  been  enabled 
to  employ  more  workers  had  the  United  States  orders  come  in  more  freely,  the  high  tariff  being  the  cause 
of  less  business.  I  should  say  I  might  have  been  able  to  employ,  say,  20  to  30  more  hands. 

FIRM  No.  5,850.     Manufacturers  of  Cashmere  Hosiery 

We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured  articles  to  high 
foreign  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  3,492.     Manufacturers  of  Laces,  Textile  Fabrics  and  Fancy  Hosiery. 

The  importation  of  silk,  cotton  and  wool  fabrics,  gloves  and  glove  fabric  pieces  has  brought  about 
not  only  serious  loss  to  the  workpeople  but  almost  ruin,  as  most  of  the  machinery  is  standing  at  the  present 
time.  We  calculate  the  loss  of  wages  to  the  workpeople,  in  1903  in  our  firm  alone,  would  be  about  £16,000 
to  £18,000. 
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FIRM  No.  5,178.     Hosiery  Manufacturers — Women's  Underwear. 

In  1903  we  employed  four  men  and  twelve  women  ;   in  years  previous  to  1899,  20  men  and  30  women. 


Railway  and  (o)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

Shipping  Rates. 

QUESTION  11  (FoEM  VII.) :  Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of 
the  action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries. 

WM.  SPENCE  &  SON,  HUKTLY,  N.B.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Shooting  and  Golf  Hose,  &c. 

We  have  no  evidence  as  to  foreign  railways,  but  home  railways  do  not  encourage  an  industry  like 
ours.  The  rate  for  hosiery  between  Huntly  and  such  a  town  as  Newtown,  South  Wales,  is  84s.  per  ton. 

CAKTWRIOHT  &  WARNERS,    LTD.,    QUEEN'S   ROAD,    LOUGHBOROUGH ;    Woollen  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

Reduced  railway  rates  would  help  English  manufacturers  considerably,  and  reduced  shipping  rates 
would  also  be  of  great  assistance.  In  1902  we  paid  10s.  per  ton  on  ordinary  boats,  and  25s.  per  ton  on  fast 
boats  to  America.  In  1903  we  paid  22s.  6d.  per  ton  on  slow  boats,  and  25s.  per  ton  on  fast  boats,  and  we 
cannot  get  any  lower  rates  quoted.  We  have  asked  the  German  lines  and  the  French  lines,  but  the  German 
lines  will  not  take  goods  traffic,  and  to  send  by  French  lines  we  either  have  to  send  to  Hamburg  or  to  Dieppe. 

SIMPKIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY  ;   Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Germany  can  send  their  goods  to  this  country  for  half  the  price  we  can  send  to  them.  This  applies 
to  yarns  ;  also  it  costs  as  much  to  send  cotton  from  Lancashire  to  the  Midland  counties  as  the  Germans  pay 
from  Chemnitz  and  neighbouring  towns  into  the  Midlands. 

ocQ>7  FIRM  No.  3,165.     Hosiery  and  Scotch  Bonnet  Manufacturers. 

Our  London  customers  would  as  soon  give  their  orders  to  German  manufacturers  as  to  us,  because 
they  can  get  delivery  as  quickly  from  Germany  as  from  us.  Our  railway  companies  take  four  or  five  days 
to  deliver.  The  carriage  from  Germany  is  also  cheaper,  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  German 
manufacturer. 

MOORE,  EADY  &  MURCOTT  GOODE,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND  DERBY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

One  of  my  sons,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  apprenticeship  in  Germany,  tells  me  that  the  freight 
from  Hamburg  to  London  is  considerably  lower  than  from  London  to  Hamburg,  and  that  the  railway  charges 
(for  hosiery)  are  2  marks  96  per  100  kilo',  ordinary  tariff,  and  for  export  2  marks  08  only. 

CHARLES  COGQAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

This  does  not  affect  us  to  any  great  extent,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  our  carriage  charges  outward  are 
largely  in  excess  of  what  our  competitors  pay  for  the  goods  we  purchase. 
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COOPER,  CORAH  &  SONS,  LEICESTER  ;    Hosiery  and  Hosiery  Underwear  Manufacturers.  2538 

Foreign  countries  certainly  have  an  advantage  and  every  encouragement  to  send  goods  to  this  country 
and  to  our  Colonies.  Goods  can  be  sent  from  Berlin  to  Leicester  cheaper  than  from  Southampton.  Foreign 
railways  encourage  trade,  whereas  in  England  the  railways  handicap  it.  Although  there  are  different  com- 
panies in  England  they  combine  on  vital  points.  Wo  think  the  canals  should  be  utilised  more  for  goods 
traffic  by  the  introduction  of  petrol  motors  for  motive  power  so  as  to  ensure  quick  deliveries. 

SHARPE  &  GOWIE,  12  TO  16.  TENTER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Merchants  of  Hosiery,  Millinery,  Drapery, 
Soft  Goods. 

We  know  that  for  years  past  we  have  been  losing  orders  which  used  to  be  shipped  from  the  Continent 
via  London  and  Southampton,  which  now  go  direct  from  inland  towns  via  Hamburg  in  consequence  of  the 
exporter  being  able  to  quote  through  railway  and  shipping  rates  upon  which  he  obtains  a  rebate. 

(H)  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

QUESTION    10   (FORM  VII.)  :    To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  com-    Industrial  2539 

binations  in  foreign  countries  give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you    Combinations. 
manufacture,  and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  ? 

SIMPKIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Cheaper  labour,  cheaper  transit,  Government  help,  less  rates  and  taxation. 

CHARLES  COGOAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

The  only  combination  that  affects  us  is  the  American  cornering  of  raw  cotton. 


(i)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OP  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

QUESTIONS  8  AND  9  (FORM  VII.) :     Whet  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you    Remedial  Measures. 
manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ?  2540 

//  such  ditties  were  imposed  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect : 

(A)  Upon  prices  in  the  home  markets  ; 

(B)  In  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  fade , 
(c)  In  promoting  economies  of  production  ; 

(D)  In  increasing  employment  ; 

(E)  In  replacing  less  skilled  and  worse  paid  by  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour? 

R.  S.  MACKENZIE,  131,  GRAEME  STREET,  OFF  HIGH  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;   Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

I  would  suggest  a  duty  of  74  per  cent,  on  women's  black  fingering  hose  from  Germany,  15  per  cent, 
on  children's  cotton  hose  from  Germany,  and  10  per  cent,  of  fingering  hose  from  France. 

WM.  SPENCE  &  SON,  HUNTLY,  N.B.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Shooting  Hose,  Golf  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Gloves, 
Spencers,  Blouses,   &c. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  knitted  goods  of  many  kinds,  including  ladies'  vests,  men's  vests,  spencers,  knitted 
hose  and  gloves. 

(A)  It  would  materially  affect  the  prices  in  the  home  market. 

(B)  It  would  give  greater  continuity  and  security  in  enabling  us  to  put  down  extra  machinery, 
(c) 

(D)  It  would  undoubtedly  increase  employment. 

(E)  It  would  create  a  demand  for  more  skilled  and  better  paid  workers. 

The  goods  we  mention  as  suffering  from  German  competition  are  sold  about  17s.  6d.  per  dozen  by  us, 
and  the  Germans  take  16s.  6d.  for  their  article.  If  they  had  to  pay  10  per  cent,  duty  we  could  then  compete 
on  level  terms  as  regards  price  and  give  a  better  article.  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  do.  German 
goods  should  be  clearly  marked  as  such  on  each  article,  and  a  summarily  inflicted  penalty  should  be  imposed 
when  misrepresentation  on  behalf  of  any  seller  can  be  proved. 

FIRM  No.  2,326.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  and  cashmere  hose  and  half  hose,  10  per  cent.     We  think  that  it  is  time  something  was  done 
to  prevent  illegitimate  methods  of  trading.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  10  per  cent,  tariff  would  check  it- 
(A)  If  the  duty  caused  extra  demand  for  goods,  the  high  price  would  no  doubt  follow. 


2542      Remedial  Measures.  (B)  We  think  that  when  the  tariff  had  got  in  full  swing,  the  home  trade  would  be  steadier,  firmer  and 

more  regular,  and  less  liable  to  large  fluctuations. 

(D)  There  would   be  more  employment. 

(E)  We  think  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour  would  be  employed. 

FIRM  No.  3,392.    Manufacturers  of  Knitted  Wool  Goods. 

Fancy  woollen  knitted  goods.  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  hosiery  districts,  that  the  trade  in  fancy  knitted  wool  goods 
has  been  practically  killed  by  the  free  importation  of  German  and  other  goods.  My  suggestion  of  a  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  based  on  any  comparison  of  tabulated  results,  but  is  simply  a  rough  estimate 
of  what  would  place  the  English  manufacturers  again  in  the  market.  I  have  not  kept  any  figures  from  which 
I  could  give  results,  as  there  was  no  reason  for  doing  so.  The  variety  of  small  articles  and  different  patterns 
in  this  trade  would  also  render  this  difficult.  I  can  only  mention  knitted  wool  shawls,  and  knitted  wool 
undervests  as  being  two  fairly  large  trades  lost  to  this  country  through  "  Free  Trade."  The  proportion  of 
labour  as  compared  with  material  in  the  cost  of  these  goods  would  be,  1  think,  about  40  per  cent. 

(A)  Slight  rise  in  retail  prices,  but  being  upon  goods  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  would  hurt 
no  one. 

orrAQ  (B)  Would  re-animate  a  dying  trade  and  so  give  full  employment  to  some  thousands. 

£G'ro  (c)  ijijjg  manufacturer  would  thus  have  capital  to  spend  in  improvements  in  machinery,  thus  reducing 

cost  of  production,  which  would  ultimately  be  seen  in  the  retail  prices. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  vastly  increased. 

(E)  And  rate  of  wages  would  certainly  increase,  it  always  does  when  trade  is  good,  it  is  declining  trade 
that  causes  strikes,  &c.     These  disputes  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  a  falling  market. 

A  protective  duty  is  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  below  cost 
price  in  the  country  of  origin. 

FIRM  No.  3,603.     Manufacturers  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

Hosiery  and  underwear,  10  per  cent.  'We  name  10  per  cent,  duty  as  being  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
serious  dumping  of  surplus  stocks,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  high  enough  to  create  an  artificial  trade  and 
attract  an  undue  amount  of  capital. 

We  take  it  that  if  any  duty  were  put  on  yarns  imported  from  abroad,  this  duty  would  be  allowed  again 
to  the  manufacturer  when  the  goods  were  exported.  Otherwise  any  tax  on  yarn,  which  is  our  raw  material, 
would  be  a  serious  matter. 

There  would  be  no  marked  increase  in  the  prices  obtainable,  but  there  would  be  more  work,  and  as 
everyone  in  our  trade  is  paid  by  piece-work,  wages  should  be  higher  and  steadier.  We  do  not  think  the  cost 

2544  of  production  would  be  much  affected,  unless,  owing  to  a  large  increase  of  work,  the  wages  earned  were  so  high 

as  to  call  for  a  lower  scale  of  payment.  At  present,  the  scale  of  payment  is  such,  that  if  they  were  fully 
employed,  the  most  expert  and  intelligent  hands  can  earn — girls,  20s.  to  25s.  ;  men,  50s.  to  60s.  ;  but  the 
latter  estimate  would  include  overtime. 

A  duty  of  at  least  15  per  cent,  would  be  necessary  to  tempt  us  to  make  the  necessary  additions  to  our 
plant  to  try  and  recover  the  trade  in  cotton  hosiery. 

CARTWRIGHT   &   WARNERS,   LTD.,   QUEEN'S   ROAD,   LOTJGHBOROTJGH  ;    Woollen  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

It  is  difficult  to  say.  An  all  round  10  per  cent,  would  do  good,  but  would  not'  be  sufficient  in  many 
cases.  The  fairest  solution  appears  to  be  to  treat  foreign  nations  the  same  as  they  treat  us  ;  give  them  a 
bit  of  Scriptural  treatment,  let  them  reap  what  they  have  sown.  It  is  a  protective  tariff  the  hosiery  industry 
requires,  and  unless  it  is  protected,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  that  there  will  soon  be 
no  industry  left  to  protect. 

The  effect  of  carefully  devised  duties  would  be  bound  to  be  good,  it  would  secure  to  the  operative  a 
living  wage,  and  give  the  manufacturer  a  chance  of  getting  a  fair  interest  on  his  capital  invested  in  factories, 
&c.,  and  could  not  increase  the  prices  to  any  harmful  extent,  competition  now-a-days  being  too  keen. 
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FIRM  No.  6,620.     Manufacturers  of  Cardigan  Jackets,  Fancy  Knitted  Waistcoats,  Sweaters,  Hose,  &c.,  Ladies' 
Jerseys. 

What  we  require  is  less  competition  by  foreigners  in  our  own  home  markets.  We  could  double  our 
trade,  and  find  work  for  double  the  number  of  people  we  now  employ,  if  the  foreigner  was  not  allowed  to  bring 
goods  into  our  own  markets  free  of  taxes.  A  10  per  cent,  duty  on  manufactured  hosiery  would  enable  us  to 
whip  the  foreigner  out  of  the  market  in  our  particular  class  of  goods. 

FIRM  No.  2,390.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

A  10  per  cent,  duty  on  woollen  gloves  and  kuicker  hose  would  help  us  to  compete  with  Germany,  but 
to  give  the  trade  to  the  home  market  it  would  require  20  per  cent.  Reciprocity  would  be  of  no  good  to  us 
with  Germany,  as  they  can  manufacture  cheaper  goods  by  having  lower  wages  and  also  longer  hours. 

(A)  Our  impression  is  that  it  would  create  a  healthy  condition  of  trade.     At   pp-srnt  manufacturers 
in  woollens  are  sick.     It  would  mean  more  constant  employment  for  employees.     To  explain  what  I  in 
by  more  constant  employment  I  state  our  own  case.     We  have  a  one  season's  trade  (winter).     The  manu- 
facturing trade  is  over  by,  say,  1st  November.  1904.     The  next  year's  orders  we  do  not  receive  before  the 
middle  of  January,  1005.     This  means  that  for  about  three  months  we  have  to  find  work  for  our  people.     Up 
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till  last  year  we  have  been  able  to  keep  them  going  on  plain  selling  goods.     Now  wo  find  that  these  goods  2546 

are  being  offered  by  Germans  at  a  price  less  than  we  can  make  for.     So  in  the  future,  unless  some  change 
comes,  our  hands  will  be  very  poorly  employed  during  these  three  months. 
(B),  (c)  AND  (D).  Yes. 
(D)  Question. 

In  reference  to  mv  suggestion  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  woollen  gloves  and  knieker  hose  and  20  per  cent. 
to  advantage,  I  give  you  figures  of  cost  of  one  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  in  Great  Britain  and  believed  cost  in 
Germany, 

England.  Germany 

a.    d.  s.    d. 

Wages          26  18 

Material 23  23 

49  3   11 

20  per  cent,  profit  on  selling  price,  say,         13  10 

60  4  11 

I  do  not  give  you  the  figures  in  fractions,  but  they  are  near  enough  to  state  the  facts.     You  will  OKAT 

observe  a  manufacturer  in  Germany  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  at  practically  what  it  costs  us  here  to  manu-  ^547 

facture  for.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  overstating  the  case,  for  every  season  I  have  practical  tests  of  samples 
laid  before  me  of  values  not  more  than  they  cost  as. 

As  this  is  confidential,  I  can  assure  you  that  were  it  not  that  we  are  well  known — and  I  have  a  long 
personal  friendship  with  buyers  in  the  best  wholesale  houses — we  would  have  very  small  business  transactions, 
if  goods  were  bought  in  their  true  values.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  be  hoped  to  continue  always. 
Five  years  ago  the  best  houses  would  not  encourage  German  makers  ;  they,  however,  went  to  smaller  houses 
who  would  give  them  a  line  when  the  season  came  round.  These  goods  were  in  competition  with  the  goods 
shown  by  the  larger  houses,  the  result  being  that  the  buyers  had  these  cheap  German  goods  sent  to  them 
by  indignant  travellers  who  inquired  why  they  had  no  such  samples,  and  wanted  to  know  how  they  could 
make  up  their  returns  unless  the  buyer  looked  better  aft?r  his  department  and  gave  them  samples  equal  to 
what  were  in  the  market. 

Now  the  German  has  got  a  fairly  good  footing  in  all  the  good  houses,  and  where  he  would  not  sell  100 
dozens  four  years  ago,  or  possibly  none,  he  will  sell  1,000  dozens.  Last  year  one  of  my  friends  showed  me  a 
sample  box,  of  which  he  told  me  he  had  sold  9,000  dozens.  This  glove  affected  Leicester,  not  us,  five  years 
ago  ;  we  did  not  buy  a  glove  out  of  Great  Britain.  The  free  imports  affect  us,  however,  even  worse.  Our 
trade  is  largely  a  fancy  one,  as  nearly  all  woollen  manufacturers'  are,  each  having  their  own  speciality. 

As  a  rule  a  manufacturer  has  eight  or  nine  months  a  year  in  his  new  season's  goods  ;    the  remainder 

of  the  year  the  only  way  to  keep  hands  employed  is  by  making  stock  of  everyday  selling  goods,  as  fancy  2548 

goods  are  no  use  for  next  year's  trade.  In  the  past  we  have  followed  this  line,  and  have  been  on  the  whole 
able  to  keep  our  hands  together,  but  now  we  find  the  Germans  have  realised  the  large  sale  in  these  plain  goods, 
and  it  is  here  we  are  feeling  the  greatest  difficulty  in  overcoming. 

Last  year,  in  Ja'nuary,  I  could  have  bought,  to  be  delivered  in  autumn,  1904,  certain  lines  of  gloves 
that  we  had  made  large  stocks  of  at  a  less  price  than  they  cost  us.  These  goods  were  in  the  market  against 
ours,  and  we  have  this  year  a  very  decidedly  less  sale  for  these  goods  than  we  have  ever  experienced 
before,  so  much  so  that  now,  when  we  ought  to  be  making  these  goods  to  keep  our  hands  working,  we  find 
as  many  in  stock  as  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  dispose  of  in  1905. 

FIHM  No.  5,850.     Manufacturers  of  Cashmere  Hosiery. 

Ten  or  15  per  cent,  on  Cashmere  hosiery. 

Such  duties  would,  we  think,  tend  to  more  constant  employment  ;  might  increase  employment ;  might 
tend  to  generally  raise  the  standard  of  both  labour  and  wages. 

GASCOIGNE,  BAILEY  &  CLARK,  LTD.,  ROBIN  HOOD  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  :    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 
facturers. .  2549 

On  low-class  cotton  goods,  e.g.,  brown  cotton  shirts  and  pants,  cotton  half  hose  and  hose,  10  per  cent, 
to  15  per  cent.  ;  on  medium  cotton  and  mixed  cotton  and  wool  goods,  shirts,  pants,  ladies'  vests  and  under- 
wear, 15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  ;  on  embroidered  goods  (choked  stockings  and  socks)  and  fashioned  goods 
generally,  25  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent. 

Competition  amongst  British  manufacturers  is  keen,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  any  considerable 
advance  in  prices  in  the  home  market  would  result. 

No  doubt  greater  continuity  in  the  home  market  would  be  secured,  cost  of  production  would  be 
reduced,  employment  and  wages  increased.  English  manufacturers  do  not  wish  for  inflated  prices  or  profits, 
nor  do  we  think  our  workpeople  would  be  unreasonable  in  asking  for  increased  rates  of  wages.  At  present 
rates  with  continuity  of  employment  they  would  do  well. 

Certainly  measures  are  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  below  cost  price 
in  country  of  origin,  but  we  don't  see  what  could  be  done  beyond  imposing  a  duty.  In  passing  through 
fustomere,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  shipment  were  dumped  goods  or  goods 
i  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  do  not  think  that  any  reciprocal  treatment  or  any  reduction  of  Continental 
tariffs  would  help  us  to  do  business  in  those  markets;  they  are  self-supplied,  and  the  time  has  gone  by 
for  us  to  have  any  chance  of  recovering  the  trade.  What  we  require  is  to  be  able  to  retain  our  home  and 
Colonial  markets. 


2550       Remedial  Measures.    COOPER,  CORAH    &    SONS,    LEICESTER;    Hosiery    and    Hosiery  Underwear    Manufacturers.    Cotton    and 

Cashmere  Hosiery,  Ladies'  Undervests  and  Combinations,  Men's  Cotton  Undershirts  and  Pants. 

Plain  hosiery,  10  per  cent.  ;  fancy  hosiery,  15  per  eent.  ;  shawls  and  other  fancy  knitted  goods.  15  |>er 
cent,  to  20  per  cent.  :  yarns  spun  into  a  thread,  1  per  cent.  :  raw  wool  and  cotton,  all  kinds,  free. 

(A)  No  increase  in  prices,  as  we  are  on  piecework,  and  prices  are  settled  by  the  Trades  Union.     More 
employment  would  give  more  wages,  without  increasing. 

(B)  Certainly,  as  we  should  make  for  the  home  trade,  instead  of  buying  foreign  manufactured  goods, 
(c)  We  should  manufacture  cheaper,  as  the  result  of  more  continuous  employment. 

(D)  Our  workpeople  would  get  more  money  by  reason  of  better  employment. 

(E)  We  naturally  want  the  largest  quantity  and  the  most  perfect  work  off  the  frames,  so  that  the  best 
hands  would  get  the  preference  and  the  greater  employment. 

BLACKBURN  &  HOULDGATE.  NOTTINGHAM  :   Manufacturers  of  Hosiery,  Cotton  Merino  and  Wool  Underwear- 
A  duty  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  many  goods  coming  in  here  would  give  us  a  chance  to  compete. 

2551 

CHARLES  COGGAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  and  lisle  thread  hose,  20  per  cent.  ;  cotton  shirts  and  pants,  15  per  cent.  ;  wool  or  cashmere 
hose,  15  per  cent.  ;  wool  shirts  and  pants,  25  per  cent.  ;  cotton  and  wool  shirts  and  pants,  20  per  cent.  ;  spun 
silk  hose,  10  per  cent. 

(A)  Would  be  only  slightly  advanced,  if  at  all,  if  raw  material  were  same,  they  would  be  reduced  in 
cost. 

(B)  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

(c)  (D)  This  would  be  certain. 

(E)  This'would  only  affect  us  in  getting  a  better  standard  of  quality  by  giving  more  continuous  work, 
consequently,  our  workpeople  would  value  situations  more  than  when  work  is  so  irregular  and  precarious. 

Our  only  hope  is  some  form  of  retaliation  being  adopted  either  to  secure  our  own  market  or  to  give 
us  a  fair  chance  of  competing  abroad.  The  greatest  injustice  in  our  market  is  our  being  restricted  as  to 
Germany,  while  she  is  allowed  to  use  our  home  market  free  and  undisputed  and  to  the  detriment  of  our 
operative  class.  Owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  domestic  goods  in  Germany  and  the  States,  their 
market  would  not  now  be  of  the  same  value  as  formerly,  but  we  have  a  claim  to  our  home  trade  which,  if 
secured,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  assistance  to  the  operatives  in  Nottingham  and  locality.  We 

__„  buy  a  lot  of  goods  (hosiery)  from  Germany,  a  large  percentage  of  which  we  could  make  in  our  own  factory 

"O&A  with  retaliatory  duties. 

FIRM  No.  2,383.     Hosiery  Manufacturers — Fancy  Hose  and  Half  Hose. 

Hosiery.   15  per  cent. 

Take  ladies'  fancy  hose.  The  great  fight  is  who  can  produce  the  best  fancy  hose,  to  be  eventually 
retailed  at  a  popular  price,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  6d.,  &c.,  per  pair.  Take  the  one  most  bulky,  the  leading  line, 
the  merchant  will  pay  the  manufacturer  9s.  9d.  per  doz.  for  this  ;  10s.  sometimes  is  very  good.  Suppose 
you  have  got  some  good  lines  in  at  9s.  9d.  and  10s.  A  German  competitor  has  by  overproduction  or  by  making 
on  speculation,  got  a  big  lot  of  goods  he  made  for  the  Is.  3d.  line.  The  merchant's  price  is  11s.  6d.  or  11s.  9d. 
per  doz.  ;  he  must  clear,  and  this  is  the  only  market  he  can  dump  them  into  ;  the  price  he  will  get  will  be 
9s.  6d.,  9s.  9d.,  or  10s. — in  other  words  they  will  be  bought  for  the  Is.  in  the  shop  price,  and  Mary  Jane  and 
Susan  Ann  will  get  for  a  Is.  a  pair  of  fancy  hose  (below  cost),  and  all  the  time  these  goods  are  about,  our  Is. 
hose  is  out  of  it.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  or  even  10  per  cent,  would  keep  a  great  many  of  these  goods  out — 
(would  they  ever  be  made  ?) 

Another  thing  in  the  same  class  of  goods  is  the  copying.  Say,  for  instance,  that  I  have  a  line  at  10s. 
that  has  caught  on  well,  and  is  in  most  of  the  best  shops.  A  pair  is  bought  and  imitated,  a  little  bit  taken 

2553  out  in  the  workmanship,  a  little  in  material,  and  in  dye,  &c.,  and  this  is  then  shown  at  9s.  6d.  The  6d.  is 

the  bait  for  the  merchant  to  buy  it.  Now  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  would  stop  this. 

In  my  case  such  a  duty  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  as  my  mills  run  full  time.  It  would 
not  alter  the  number  of  hands  employed  or  make  any  difference  in  wages. 

I  think  lots  sent  to  this  country  to  clear  (at  any  price)  should  be  heavily  taxed  on  landing ;  this 
would  stop  people  sending  the  same. 

FIRM  No.  3,165.     Hosiery  and  Scotch  Bonnet  Manufacturers. 

Ladies'  wool  undervests  (which  would  come  under  the  heading  of  fancy  hosiery),  15  per  cent 

(A)  There  would  be  no  change. 

(B)  We  would  have  a  chance  of  securing  this  trade  which  the  foreigners  have  the  bulk  of. 
(c)  The  larger  the  production  the  cheaper  would  be  the  on-cost  proportionately. 

(D)  It  would  not  increase  employment. 

(E)  Wages  would  certainly  increase  according  to  the  increase  of  work,  and  the  higher  the  wages  the 
better  workers  you  can  secure. 


MOORE,  EADY  &  MUKCOTT  GOODE,  LTD.,  LKICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND    DERBY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

Knitted  hosiery  and  underwear,  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent. 

I  think  the  effect  upon  prices  in  the  home  market  would  be  small,  as  foreign  manufacturers  would, 
certainly  for  a  time,  forego  their  profits,  and  the  workmen  in  Germany  always  meet  a  genuine  demand  for  a 
reduction,  until  they  found  other  markets  ;  meanwhile  increased  home  competition  would  come  to  have 
effect.  Every  change,  however  small,  in  taxing  imported  goods  would  help  for  more  continuous  employ- 
ment. Increased  output  always  promotes  economy  of  production.  If  employment  is  full  and  continuous, 
it  always  attracts  better  skilled  and  better  paid  labour  and  lifts  up  the  class  of  all  its  workpeople. 

SIMPKIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY  ;    Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Stockings,  socks,  shirts,  pante,  &c.,  35  per  cent. 

(A)  We  should  get  better  prices. 

(u)   It  would  help  both  manufacturer  and  workpeople. 

(c)   Ves. 

(D)  It  would  increase  employment. 

(E)  Better  paid  labour. 

FIRM  No.  3,492.     Manufacturers  of  Laces,  Textile  Fabrics  and  Fancy  Hosiery. 

We  suggest  60  per  cent,  on  imported  silk,  cotton  and  wool  fabric  gloves,  and  glove  fabric  pieces. 
Germany  is  importing  these  goods  into  England  at  the  present  time  at  from  SO  to  70  per  cent,  lower  prices 
than  the  English  manufacturers  can  produce  them  for,  especially  in  the  lower  priced  goods.  Our  profits 
run  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

FREDK.  CALDWELL  &  Co.,  LOUGHBOROUGH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Cotton  and  Wool  Underwear. 

We  fully  endorse  cutting  attached  from  the  "  Nottingham  Guardian"  (January  9th,  1904)  : — "  If  our 
trade  is  to  be  conserved,  we  must  have  not  merely  a  protective  duty  but  a  prohibitive  one.  The  duty  must 
be  substantial  to  keep  the  Germans  and  Americans  out,  and  whatever  our  tariff  may  be,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  get  back  our  American  trade,  for  so  effectively  have  we  been  shut  out  that  they  will  never  reduce  their 
tariff— as  I  said  before,  it  is  prohibitive,  and  it  is  meant  to  be  so." 

W.  LANGHAM  &  Co.,  CAUSEWAY  LAKE,  LEICESTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Sweaters,  Ladies' 
Sports  Jerseys,  Ladies'  Divided  Skirts,  Gents'  Fancy  Vests. 

My  opinion  is  the  Japanese  competition  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  future.  I  think  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  time  elapses,  the  best  thing  for  a  practical  manufacturer  to  do,  will  be  to  furnish  the  Japs 
with  information  re  machinery,  yarn  and  goods,  and  to  represent  a  big  maker  of  Japan  in  this  country,  and 
give  up  making,  while  the  workman  goes  in  for  protection  and  leaves  his  employer  to  face  all  this 
competition. 

FIRM  No.  3,431,     Hosiery  Manufacturer — Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Underwear. 

We  have  never  had  an  export  trade,  only  about  two  transactions  to  the  Levant,  and  these  proved 
failures. 

Great  assistance  to  little  and  striving  firms  like  our  own  in  our  kind  of  trade,  at  any  rate,  might  b3 
rendered  by  the  freights  being  as  low  as  possible  and  the  tariff  being  made  as  small  as  could  b?,  and  offices 
established  in  Manchester,  where  we  could  submit  samples  and  prices  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade  is  conducted,  instead  of  having  inquiries  like  one  or  two  we  have  on  the  desk  sent  us  last  week 
from  Canada,  wanting  samples  and  price  list ;  we  prefer  to  b?  paid  in  Manchester,  instead  of  having  the  risk 
of  sending  goods  abroad,  not  knowing  the  firms,  or,  if  anything  went  wrong,  our  being  put  to  the  trouble 
of  selling  the  goods  in  their  own  country.  An  agent  to  supply  information  and  payment  in  this  manner  in 
a  city  like  Manchester  in  the  event  of  business  resulting  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  ;  moreover,  we  could 
also  see  samples  of  goods  suitable  to  the  various  places  that  we  could  adapt  ourselves  to  making  such  goods. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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(j)  COLONIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  13  (FORM  VII.)  :     What  is  your  experience,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other    Colonial 
Preferential  Tariffs  ?  Preferential  Tariffs. 

CARTWRIOHT  AND  WARNERS,  LTD.,  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE  ;  Woollen  Underwear 
and  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

We  find  the  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  a  very  great  help  to  our  trade,  and  the  surtax  on  the  German 
goods  helps   us  still  further. 

Our  Toronto  agent  sends  the  following  information  re  Canadian  tariff  on  underwear  and  hosiery  :  — 


2558  Colonial  The  present  tariff  rate  on  woollen  underwear  and  hosiery  is  35  percent.,  i.e.,  off  equal  to  23J  percent. 
Preferential  Tariffs.  It  is  the  same  on  silk  and  wool  underwear  and  hosiery,  and  on  cotton  underwear  and  hosiery.   The  preference 

rate  allowed  on  goods  of  English  manufacture  is  $  per  cent,  off  duty  (35  per  cent,  ad  valorem).  The  amount 
of  the  German  surtax  is  £  per  cent,  on  tariff  (35  per  cent.).  After  31st  August,  cloths  of  all  kinds  will  be  30 
per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  no  preference. 

H.  C.  BEETON  &  Co.,  57,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON  ;  Merchants  of  Hosiery,  Underwear  and  General  Goods. 
&c. 

German  goods  have  decreased  (in  our  business)  because  of  the  increased  duty  on  German  goods  exported 
to  Canada,  and  also  the  preferential  rebate  allowed  to  British  goods.  We  now  buy  a  large  turnover  of  British 
goods  in  general,  and  especially  British,  because  owing  to  the  preferential  tariff,  British  goods  compete  with 
Canadian. 

Undoubtedly  we  feel  very  much  to  onr  advantage  the  preferential  duties  allowed  to  British  goods. 
The  result  has  been  that  our  sales  of  British  goods  have  increased  to  quite  50  per  cent,  more  than  before  the 
Canadian  preference  was  given.  These  goods  all  go  to  one  firm  in  Canada,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  their 
business,  we  are  certain  that  the  preference  has  been  a  direct  gain  to  British  trade.  The  advantage  has 
been  felt  in  our  case  entirely  by  British  goods,  and  we  consider  the  preferential  tariff  has  been  of  great  good 

2559  to  British  trade  which  in  our  own  case  will  continue  and  probably  increase  so  long  as  the  Canadian  duties 

are  not  raised  against  British  goods. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  other  tariffs,  but  notwithstanding  the  heavy  American  duties  and  therefore 
extra  cost  of  goods,  we  buy  American  goods  for  our  West  Indian  friends  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  American 
market  and  their  goods  suiting  the  trade.  A  preferential  tariff,  however,  for  British  goods,  would  lead  to  a 
large  portion  of  these  being  bought  in  Great  Britain. 

C.  &  P.  SUDBURY,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Hosiery  and  Gloves. 

Preferential  tariffs  have  helped  us  since  adopted  by  our  Colonies,  and  our  business  has  increased  with 
them. 

ATKINS  BROTHERS,  HINCKLEY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Brown  Cotton  Shirts  and  Pants,  Plain  Black  Cotton  Hose 
for  Women's  Wear,  Half  Hose  for  Men's  Wear,  &c. 

In  C'anada,  we  are,  thanks  to  the  preferential  tariff,  working  up  a  business  that  we  were  unable  to  do 
till  they  gave  us  preference.  We  now  see  10  Canadian  buyers  in  a  season,  where  we  never  saw  one  before  the 

2560  preferential  tariff. 


W.  l.ANCHAM  &  Co.,  CAILSEXVAV  LANK.  LKICKSTER  :    Manufacturers  of  Men's  and   Hoys'  Sweat  ITS,  Ladle;-' 
S)>i>rts  ,lcr.-,eys.  L;ii|jcs"  Dnided  Skirts,  Gents'  Fancy  V 

Canada  is  reviving  a  little  under  the  preferential  system,  and  agents  from  there  are  seeking  agencies 
for  British  manufacturers.  Under  the  new  system  we  are  getting  an  advantage  in  Canada  over  the  German. 
We  were  asked  for  quotations  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  Is.  per  dozen  over  the  German  ;  but  the  operation  of 
the  new  system  placed  us  in  advantage  over  the  German  rival.  The  Germans  seem  specially  cut  out  for  low 
cotton  goods  ;  they  produce  a  very  nice  soft  effect  on  their  yarn  that  does  not  seem  'to  be  got  in  England  ; 
whether  it  is  climate,  water,  or  something  else  I  cannot  say. 

FIRM  No.  6,614.     Hosiery  Manufacturer,  Gents'  Half  Hose,  Women's  Hose,  Children's  Socks,  Men's  and 
Women's   Underwear. 

We  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  preference  in  force  in  Canada,  and  have  found  it 
exceedingly  helpful  to  us. 

R.  WALKER  &  SONS,  RUTLAND  STREET,  LEICESTER;  Makers  of  Hosiery,  LTnderclothing,  Jersc  .-\-s.  Sweater. 
Socks. 

Since  Canada  has  given  us  a  preference,  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  trade.  We  anticipate  a  like 
result  from  the  South  African  preference. 

COOPER,  CORAH  &  SONS,   LKMESTER  ;    Hosiery  and   Hosiery   Underwear  Manufacturers. 

Germany  especially  beat  us,  but  in  C'anada  the  preference  is  making  a  great  difference.  In  both  plain 
and  fancy  hosiery,  they  insist  that  yarns  should  be  spun  in  England,  or  'we  do  not  get  the  preference.  Thi* 
is  really  a  very  important  item.  New  Zealand  is  also  a  good  market  for  us.  The  inhabitants  are  most  loyal, 
and  encourage  British  production  all  they  possibly  can.  In  South  Africa  the  preference  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  this  seems  strange  to  us,  considering  we  have  had  the  great  expense  of  the  late 
war,  and  increased  taxes,  which  should  be  relieved  by  a  decided  preference  in  trade.  We  should  also  have  ft 
preference  in  India,  where  we  meet  with  foreign  competition. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

CHARLES  COGQAN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery  Manufacturers.  2562 

Our  Canadian  trade  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  three  years.  We  should  gain  a  big 
increase  of  trade  in  most  classes  of  hosiery  as  bought  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  a  preferential  tariff 
of,  say,  10  per  cent,  in  our  favour,  and  with  the  Capo  trade  should  require  15  per  cent,  to  enable  us  to  secure  an 
increased  trade  in  medium  and  best  class  goods.  We  do  not  think  anything  less  than  15  per  cent,  would  enable 
us  to  compete  successfully  with  the  lowest  grades  of  the  German  manufacturer. 

FIRM  No   2,971.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Hosiery,  &c. 

The  preferential  tariff  we  have  over  the  Germans  in  Canada  has  greatly  increased  my  trade  with  that 
Colony.  Where  buyers  used  to  go  direct  to  Germany  for  my  class  of  goods,  they  now  come  to  Leicester,  and 
I  know  some,  of  the  plain  hosiers  of  this  town  who  were  almost  entirely  kept  going  last  winter  on  Canadian 
orders. 

I  enclose  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  my  Canadian  friends  :— "  The  surtax  on  German  goods  now 
coming  into  force  on  30th  inst.  makes  us  look  again  to  Leicester.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent.,  less  one-third  on 
British  goods',  equal  to  23  per  cent,  on  German  goods,  plu«  one-third,  46f  per  cent,  or  just  double.  We  shall 
be  sending  our  Yorkshire  representative  down  to  see  you,  and  we  want  you  to  give  him,  say,  half  a  dozen  or 

so  patterns  of  fa.brics  about  6  by  6  inches,  and  another,  perhaps,  3  or  4  single  golfers,  Russian  blouse  style,  OKRQ 

or  as  we  mav  send  him  ;  and  we  want  you  to  quote  for  the  various  fabrics  in  the  various  styles.     We  want  to  get  £OO  & 

at  this  business  early.     Please  remember  that  we  don't  want  heavy  fabrics,  but  attractive  stylish  fabr;cs, 
i.e.,  appearance  more  than  weight." 

MOORE,  EADY  &  MUBCOTT  UOODK,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hosiery 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  is  the  only  .one  in  practical  work,  and  we  have  found  it  make  an 
immense  difference.  Up  to  this  preference  the  trade  was  practically  dying,  but  unless  we  do  something  on 
this  side,  my  personal  opinion  from  experience  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  manufacturing  interest  will  be 
strong  enough  to  do  away  with  this,  as  they  say,  one-sided  preference. 

FIRM  No.  3,603.     Manufacturers  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton  hosiery  produced  in  Germany  and  France,  the  preferential  tariff  given  by 
Canada  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully,  but  it  has  benefited  the  cashmere 
hosiery  trade  between  Canada  and  this  country.  If  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  could  be  given  to 
British  goods  we  ought  to  recover  all  we  have  lost,  including  the  cotton  hosiery.  The  present  rebate, 
however,  enables  us  to  command  the  orders  for  wool  hosiery,  but  not  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of  underwear.  2564 

FIKM  No.  3,392.     Manufacturers  of  Knitted  Wool  Unods,  &<: 

The  preferential  duty  in  Canada  has  been  distinctly  beneficial,  but  the  longer  we  are  shut  out  of  any 
mai-k.-t  tin-  h;;r< in  il  in  to  ^>t'l  in  again.  a,*  the  inhabitants  get  used  to  a  style  of  goods  they  are  in  the  first 
pUce  forced  to  take,  and  being  used  to  it  (though  it  is  frequently  "  makeshift"'  and  inferior,  as  in  American 
and  Canadian  fancy  knitted  wool  goods)  they  are  hard  to  convert  again. 

FIRM  No.  3,165.     Hosiery  and  Scotch  Bonnet  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  these  last  three  years  since  we  got  the  preferential  tariffs,  has  increased  so 
much  that  it  has  made  up  what  we  lost  in  the  United  States. 

FKKDK.  CAJLDWHX  &  Co.,  LOUOHBOBOUUH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Cotton  and  Wool  Underwear. 

We  find  we  are  now  able,  since  the  preferential  tariff  has  been  given,  to  do  a  largely  increased  business 
with  Canada.  tliMii^li  Ti.',  |ier  rent,  allowance  oil  Hie  duly  is  net  siiflicii-nl  lo  permit  us  to  (I.) -anything  near 
ilie  hulk  Irade.  2565 

SI.MI-KIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLEY;    Hosiery  and  Underwear  .Manufacturers. 

In  Canada,  with  the  help  the  preferential  tariff  is  giving  to  English  manufactured  goods,  people 
whom  we  never  heard  of  for  years  are  now  asking  for  quotations. 

FIRM  No.  2,557.     Hosiery  Manufacturers— Specialities  in  Fine  Gauge  Hosiery,  Lace  Hosiery. 
\V>    have  found  the  sliglr  <uul  tariff  I 

FIRM  No.   2,440.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  and  Plain  Hosiery,  . 

,,if  <  :-nnany  took  a  great  deal  of  our  Canadian  trade,  but 

sm<"  the  int.  >t  the  preferential  tariff  we  have  done  considerably  more  with  this  Colony.     Ihe 

;,,,,-!  ,;  prefereatiftl  iM  help  us  on 

similar  [in  ,-n  x-,  !lu  preference  we  have  found  the  German  competition  keener  in  the 

home  market  and  particularly  in  South  Africa. 


2566  Colonial  CARTWRIGHT   &    WARNERS,  LTD.,  QUEEN'S   ROAD,    LOUGHBOROTIGH  ;     Woollen   Hosiery    and   Underwear 
Preferential  Tariffs.  Manufacturers. 

Our  experience  with  the  Colonial  trade,  especially  in  Canada,  is  that  the  preferential  tariff  not  only 
helps  the  manufacturers,  but  actually  creates  business  for  them.  We  exported  very  few  goods  to  the  Canadian 
market  before  they  gave  us  a  preferential  tariff ;  now  we  do  a  turn-over  of  about  £8,000  to  £9,000  per  annum, 
which  is  increasing  annually.  We  are  developing  a  trade  in  Australia  and  other  Colonies,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  a  preferential  tariff  is  a  very  great  help  to  us. 

GASCOKJNE,  BAILEY   &   CLARK,  LTD.,  ROBIN    HOOD    STREET,    NOTTINGHAM  ;    Hosiery   and    Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

The  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  has  re-opened  the  market  for  us  in  cotton  hosiery.  At  one  time 
the  Germans  had  the  whole  market  for  fast  dye  cotton  hose  (Herensdorff  dye).  In  1903  and  1904  the 
Canadians  bought  large  quantities  from  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  handicapped  in  the  cost  of  dye. 
The  dyestuffs  used  are  German,  and  we  understand  there  is  a  large  export  duty  on  them.  The  small  pre- 
erence  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  is  already  having  a  beneficial  effect. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  exported  large  quantities  of  goods  to  Canada,  a  trade  which  was  afterwards 
entirely  lost,  but,  under  the  preferential  duties  of  the  Dominion  we  are  regaining  it,  and  are  now  selling  a 

2567  fair  amount  there.     The  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.     We  are  hoping  for  similar  results  in  New  Zealand,  and 

in  South  Africa  when  the  state  of  the  country  has  improved. 

J.  L.  GIBSON  &  Co.,  DUMFRIES  ;   Manufacturers  of  Scotch  Wool  Gloves. 

Since  the  reciprocal  tariff  with  Canada  has  been  in  force,  business  has  increased  there. 

FIRM  No.  5,850.     Manufacturers  of  Cashmere  Hosiery. 

The  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  has  been  distinctly  beneficial  to  us. 

FIRM  No.  2,390.     Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Before  the  Canadians  granted  33  J  preference  we  were  completely  beaten  by  Germany  on  account 
of  cheaper  labour.  Now  we  are  opening  up  a  very  nice  business.  This  year  we  shall  do  a  much  larger  trade 
with  Canada.  Five  years  ago  we  did  nothing  ;  this  year  we  have  done  about  £1,200. 

A.  J.  Ross,  SHRAGER  BROS.,  4,  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  of  Hosiery  and  Undershirts,  &c. 

Preferential  tariffs  stimulate  and  increase  the  energies  and  working  powers  of  manufacturers  in 
countries  who  reap  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariffs.  I  instance  France  in  regard  to  her  business  with 
Indo-China,  i.e.,  Tonquin,  from  my  experience. 

SHARPE  &  GOWIE,  12  TO  16,  TENTER  STREET,  LONDON  ;    Merchants  .of  Hosiery,  Millinery,  Drapery,  Soft  Goods- 
Colonial  preferential  tariffs  are.  desirable. 

FIRM  No.  2,326.     Hosiery  Manufacturer — Ladies'  Plain  Cotton  and  Cashmere  Hose,  Ladies'  Embroidered 
Hose. 

We  have  not  done  any  trade  with  the  Colonial  markets,  but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  to  them 
that  we  must  look  for  the  future  of  the  shipping  trade.  We  have,  within  the  last  month,  appointed  an 
agent  in  Canada,  and  sent  samples  there,  and  we  arc  thinking  of  doing  the  same  in  regard  to  South  Africa. 
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(K)  PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 


Patent  and  QUESTION  10  (FORM  I.) :    Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws 

Registration  Laws,    or  Registration  Laws  in  other  countries  ? 

ASHWELL,  WELLS  &  KNIGHT,  LTI>.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

Patent  Laws  and  Registration  Laws  of  other  countries  do  not  materially  hurt  our  trade,  but  we  can 
speak  from  experience  that  the  United  States  patent  laws  are  far  ahead  of  ours. 


THOMAS  A.  HILL,  3—7,  CASTLE  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturer. 

\\V  art;  at  great  disadvantage  in  being  unable  to  protect  our  novelties  in  Germany  by  patent  or 
registration,  as  the  German  Government  will  only  give  protection  to  articles  that  are  actually  manufactured 
in  their  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Gorman  inventions  and  designs  can  be  patented  or  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  irrespective  of  the  country  of  manufacture. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

WM.:  SPENCE  &  SON,  HUNTLY,  N.B.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Shooting  Hose,  Golf  Hose,  Half  Hose,  Gloves,  2570 

Spencers,  Blouses,  &o. 

German  manufacturers  copy  designs  of  articles  produced  by  us.  They  produce  them  in  cheaper  wools 
and  loss  carefully  made,  and  put  them  on  the  market  in  this  country.  They  ascertain  our  prices  and  cut 
under  them  sufficiently  to  secure  a  sale.  We  have  as  a  result  to  be  continually  altering  our  designs.  Last 
year  we  produced  a  new  article  which  would  have  given  employment  to  about  25  hands  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  Germans  got  it  and  practically  destroyed  the  trade  in  it. 

SIMPKIN,  SON  &  SMITH,  HINCKLKY  ;  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 
English  patent  laws  are  a  curse  to  the  nation. 

FIRM  No.  2,935.     Hosiery  Manufacturers— Fine  Cashmere,  Half  Hose. 

Extract  from  the  "  Hosiery  Trade  Journal "  of  November,  1903:— "Quite  recently  English  hosiery 
manufacturers  have  had  a  striking  example  of  the  keenness  of  German  competition  and  the  readiness  of  the 
Teutonic  manufacturers  to  profit  by  copying  English  design  and  to  seize  the  advantage  offered  by  our  '  open 

door.'     Mcinufac hirers  have  hardly  had  time  to  place  samples  of  the  new  ladies'  golf  jerseys  fairly  on  the  9"7  ' 

market,  and  yet  the  German  hosiers  have  already  obtained  them,  and  are  now  flooding  the  markets  with  *" '  I 

these  goods  at  a  lower  price  and  inferior  quality,  a  proceeding  that  will  seriously  affect  English  sales." 

MOOEE,  EADY  &  MmcoTT  GOODE,  LTD.,  LEICESTER,  HINCKLEY  AND  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  and  Knitted  Woollen  Gloves. 

Yes,  especially  in  machinery.  Germany  patents  a  machine  here  merely  to  prevent  our  machine 
makers  building  it,  and  then  make  their  prices  to  this  country  very  considerably  higher  than  in  Germany. 
We  have  saved  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  by  buying  in  Germany  their  special  machines,  as  against  the  prices 
of  the  agent  in  England. 

FIRM  No.  6,678.     Hosiery  Manufacturer. 

Foreign  holders  of  English  patents  should  be  compelled  to  work  them  in  this  country,  or  have  them 
cancelled.  Patent  laws  of  all  countries  should  be  approximated. 

T.  CHARLES WORTH  &  SON,  CASTLE  MILL  DYE  WORKS,  LEICESTER  ;  Dyers  and  Finishers  of  Plain  and  Fancy 
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We  have  to  buy  all  our  aniline  colours  from  Continental  firms  because  they  hold  English  patents,  and 
are  not  compelled  to  work  them  in  England.  If  all  the  English  patents  in  aniline  colours  were  to  be  worked 
in  England,  it  would  find  employment  for  some  thousands  of  men  which  is  not  the  case  DOW,  and  we  are  sure 
we  should  not  pay  one  penny  more  for  our  colours ;  this  trade  is  lost  to  England  on  account  of  the  patent  laws. 

COOPER,  CORAH  &  SONS,  LEICESTER  ;    Hosiery  and  Hosiery  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

We  think  all  foreign  goods  should  be  marked  "  made  abroad  "  on  each  article,  instead  of  on  the  boxes 
and  papers  as  enforced  by  the  present  law. 

FIRM  No.  2,557.     Hosiery  Manufacturer,  Specialities  in  Fine  Gauge  Hosiery,  Lace  Hosiery. 

Re  Merchandise  Marks  Act :  Very  little  of  the  German  stockings  or  other  hosiery  are  stamped  "  made 
in  Germany."  The  case  is  stamped  and  they  are  put  in  English  boxes  by  the  merchant,  and,  in  some  cases, 
stamped  "  made  in  England."  They  could  be  identified  by  having  what  is  termed  a  French  foot  at  one  time, 
but  many  are  now  coming  over  made  with  English  feet,  so  that  identification  is  impossible,  unless  they  were 
made  to  stamp  every  article. 


SECTION  VII.-MEMORANDUM. 
CONTINENTAL  TARIFFS  AND  NOTTINGHAM  HOSIERY  AND  LACE. 


hin,  of  the  United  States 

tn-ttn  Fulv  1905,  ispAie  01  tne  repuria  ui  me  >^..ited  States  Uepartmen 

257o  Consular  Service,  reports  as  tollows  i 

Commerce  and  Labour : 

_,  •KT_ii.-_™i,«.       ^  iit»w  tn  he  seriously  affected  in  their  trade  with 


the  duties  being  specific  on  weight,  and  being  most  ,  ere  °n Coarse  n  y 
the  German  duty,  now  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  wril  be  m  ^finer^des  is  to  be  made  very  difficult,  if  not 
barred  from  Austria  by  ^«lfj|nd«J'"J  ^e  present  dS  S«  to  10  per  cent.  The  situation  will  be 
impossible,  by  increases  of  25  to  50  per  . cent  °»  «»  ^*  "•"•[  t  asVrcent.  on  hosiery  are,  in  most  cases, 
SWtfSW:  tffp^fi^BSS1  ^,Palso  be  disastrously  affected  by  the 

forthcomSg  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German  tariff 


INTERIM    INDEX. 


A   complete    Index  covering   all    the   Textile   Trades    will   be    published   at  the   end    of   this   Volume,   of 
which  this  is  Part  3. 


Abbreviations  used  in  this  Index: — 

U.K.      =      United  Kingdom. 
U.S.A.      =      United  States  of  America. 
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2460,  2462,  2482, 
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EXPANSION  OF  TRADE 
EXPORT      . .         2328,  2334,  2335. 
2407,  2413,  2425, 


2308. 

2334.  2344. 
2.->26,  2527, 
.  .   2312, 
2425.  2430, 
2533,  2534. 
2407.  2414, 
-Effect  on 
2542,  2543, 

23.V!,  2358, 
2503.  2509, 


Decline  of    .  .   2308,  2316,  2323. 

2327,  2358,  2390,  2408,  2414, 

2430,  2496,  2498,  2502,  2525, 

2511,  2512,  2511.  '-'^(i. 

Effect  of  Forcicrn  Tariffs  on 

•-'424.  2493,  2495,  2496,  2497, 

2503,  2504,  2505.  2508,  2509, 

2522,  2524,  2527, 


2411. 

2318, 
2347, 

2530. 
2342, 
2472. 

254*. 

2424, 
2387. 

2544, 

2346, 
2396, 
2626, 

2627, 
2324, 
2420. 
2506. 

252S. 
2324. 
24'MI. 
2510. 

2532. 


2345 
2457 
2462 
2505. 


2345, 
2491, 
2572 
2535 
2390, 
2646 
2561 


2526. 

253S 
2325. 
2426, 
2507, 

2530 
2334, 
2500, 
2513. 

2534 


EXPORT — continued. 
Incrc 

To  Colonies 


Paragraph 

221  to.  2321,  2329,  2330,  2331, 
2332,  23!»7,  2402.  2420,  2425 
2332,  2333,  2407,  2510,  2515 


FABRIC  GLOVES 

FACTORY — See  also  Mills 
FACTORY  ACTS      . .         2356, 
FANCY  GOODS 
FANCY  HOSE 

FANCY  HOSIERY 

2322,  2334, 
FANCY  KNITTED  GOODS  . . . 


2462,  2470,  2477 
2460,  2464,  2466 
2310,  2336,  2344 
2310,  2340,  2344 
. .  2310, 
2339,  2396,  2485 
. .  2310,  2319, 


FANCY  KNITTED  WAISTCOATS — Imports  of    . . 

FASHION — Effect  of  Change  on 

FASHIONED  HOSE 

FAST  DYE  COTTON  HOSE  . . 

FEMALE  LABOUR  2347,  2349,  2414,  2436,  2476, 

FINE  GOODS 

FINE  WOOLLEN  GOODS 

FINGERING  HOSE 

FINISHED  CLOTHS 

FINISHING — Home  Trade  in 

FLEECY  PANTS — Dumping  of 


2312,  2313, 
2461,  2462. 
2312,  2313, 
2461, 
FLEECY  UNDERWEAR — Dumping  from  U.S.A. 


FLEECY  SHIRTS — Dumping  of 


FOREIGN  ADVANTAGES 

2458,  2460,  2462,  2464,  2468, 
2481,  2483,  2485,  2487,  2488, 
In  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME  . .  2308,  2318, 
2339,  2340,  2341,  2344,  2346, 
2388,  2389,  2390,  2396,  2399, 
2404,  2408,  2414,  2415,  2416, 
2424,  2429,  2430,  2431,  2458, 
2463,  2466,  2468,  2469,  2470, 
2477,  2480,  2483,  2485,  2487, 
2506,  2507,  2527,  2546,  2547, 


. .     2467 

2485,  2528 

2481,  2488 

2392,  2400 

2476,  2509 

2314,  2315, 

2505,  2561 

2329,  2488, 

2510,  2542 

2310,  2486 

2457,  2473 

. .     2479 

. .     2329 

2480,  2491 

. .     2332 

. .     2360 

. .     2540 

. .     2426 

. .     2392 

2342,  2416, 

2464,  2482 

2342.  2416, 

2462,  2482 

2340,  2341, 

2464,  2465, 

2351,  2457 

2471.  2474, 

2529,  2539 

2319,  2466. 

2467,  2473 

2336,  2338, 

2348,  2357. 

2400,  2403, 

2417,  2420, 

2460,  2462, 

2475,  2476, 

2490,  2497, 

2548,  2556, 

2558 


See  also  Dumping. 

Effect  of  . .         2337,  2424,  2499,  2525,  2527 

Effect  on  Employment  . .          . .     2345,  2348, 

2349,  2415 

From  Germany  . .  2338,  2345,  2348, 

2352,  2523,  2526,  2527,  2541,  2546, 

2547,  2548,  2551,  2555,  2570,  2571, 

U.S.A.  2309,  2326,  2339,  2340,  2341,  2348,  2555 

In  Colonies        . .       2308,  2328,  2333,  2334,  2335, 

2336,  2339.  2423,  2472,  2500,  2501,  2502, 

2507,  2513,  2561 

In  Neutral  Markets     . .        2308,  2472,  2502,  2504 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  . .      2329,  2343,  2347,  2408, 

2469,  2497,  2501,  2510,  2508,  2512,  2513, 

2514,  2517,  2518,  2520,  2522,  2524,  2549 

See  also  Dinghy  Tariff,  McKinley  Tariff,  Protection, 

Weight—,   Wilson  Tariff. 

Effect  of  . .        . .       2324,  2327.  2334,  2360, 

2408,  2457,  2466,  2475,  2497,  2506,  2508, 

2514,  2524,  2526,  2527,  2530,  2532,  2534 

In  Colonies        2335,  2345,  2396,  2501,  2557,  2558 

In  U.S.A.  . .       2347,  2350.  2360,  2508,  2510, 

2511,  2512,  2513,  2514,  2517,  2519,  2522, 

2524,  2528,  2555,  2559 

Suggested  Reduction   . .       2316,  2360,  2516,  2517, 
2518,  2519,  2520,  2521,  2623 
2307,  2320,  2323,  2604 


FOREIGN  MARKETS 
FORMS  OF  INQUIRY      .    . . 
FRANCE 

Advantages  of  .  . 

Effect  of  Tariff  in 

Export  Trade  with 


2434 

2315,  2317.  2322,  2332,  2459 

. .   2322,  2396 

2347,  2504,  2508,  2513, 

2517,  2524 

2322,  2498,  2500, 

2505,  2511 


FRANCE— continued. 

Imports  from 


Paragraph 


2310,  2395,  2404,  2421,  2454, 
2457-9,  2477,  2486,  2505,  2540 
Hosiery  ..  2313,  2317,  2318,  2322,  2529 
Underwear  ..  2311,  2313,  2318,  2322 

Yarns          2307,  2456,  2458 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Tariff  in     . .      2519,  2521 
FREE  IMPORTS       ..        2335,  2342,  2475,  2486,  2490,  2493, 

2517,  2547 

FREIGHT  RATES    ..     2336,  2345,  2397,  2410,  2536-8,  2556 
See     also     Preferential — ,     Railway — ,     Shipping — , 

Through — . 

Foreign  Advantages  in  . .      2397,  2410,  2475, 

2536,  2537,  2539 
FULLY  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  . .         . .      2525,  2526 


GERMANY  2322,  2399,  2480,  2497, 

Advantages  of  . .          . .        2396, 
Competition  Abroad- -From  .. 

2326,  2328,  2352, 

Competition  in  Colonies       2318, 

2334,  2335,  2336,  2423, 

2498,  2504,  2505,  2506, 

2513, 

Cost  of  Production  in 
Dumping  from  ..       2311,  2319, 
2463,  2464,  2465,  2467, 
2475,  2481,  2483,  2484, 
Employment  in 
Exports  to        2357,  2404,  2405, 


Freight  Rates 

Import  from  ..  2308,  2311, 

2345,  2348,  2349,  2352, 

2397,  2399,  2403,  2404, 

2417,  2419,  2420,  2421, 

2450,  2457,  2458,  2460, 

2467,  2468,  2469,  2470, 

2479,  2482,  2483,  2485, 

2494,  2495,  2497,  2498, 

2505,  2510,  2512,  2523, 

2545,  2546,  2547,  2548, 

Balbriggan  Underwear    . . 
Cashmere  Goods   . .        2308, 
Cotton  Underwear        2311, 
2318, 
Gloves 
Hosiery     2311,  2317,  2318, 

2423,  2478,  2480, 
Knitted  Woollen  Goods 

2388,  2458,  2486, 

Woollen  Yarns 

Import  Duties  in       2399,  2410, 
2505,  2513,  2516, 

Machinery  in 

Patents 

Piracy  of  Designs  by  . . 

Prices  in 

Superiority  of  Dyeing 

.Surtax  on  Goods  from 

Transfer  of  Mills  to     . . 

Wages  in 
GIRL  LABOUR 
GLCJVES 

Competition  Abroad 

In  Home  Market 


Import  Duty  Suggested 
GOLF  JERSEYS 
GREAT  YARMOUTH 


HALF  HOSE 


2332 


2513,  2541,  2555 
2404,  2405.  2416 

2316,  2320,  2324. 
2418,  2509,  2527 

2321,  2328.  2333, 
2429,  2494,  2496, 
2507,  2508,  2510, 

2514,  2560,  2561 
..      2350.  2546 

2336,  2341,  2460, 
2468,  2472,  2473, 
2489,  2497,  2531 
2350,  2532,  2554 
2410,  2467,  2488. 
2530,  2532 
2536,  2537 
2316,  2318,  2337, 
2388,  2395,  2396, 
2409,  2414,  2416, 
2422,  2424,  2430, 
2461,  2462,  2466, 
2471,  2476,  2477, 

2486,  2490,  2493, 

2499,  2502,  2504, 
2526,  2532,  2540, 
2555,  2558,  2570, 

2571 

..  2313,  2318 
2318,  2323,  2341 
2312,  2313,  2317. 
2341,  2482,  2527 
2338,  2487,  2547 
2319,  2337,  2340, 
2526,  2529,  2572 
2310,  2318,'' 2319, 

2487,  2488,  "2541, 

2542 
..  2456,  2458 

2500,  2503,  2504, 
2517,  2518,  2519, 

2573,  2521,  2524 
..  2316,  2480 
. .  2569,  2571 

2317,  2495,  2570 

..   2403,  2419 

..   2316 

. .  2331,  2557-8 

2316,  2349,  2528 

2341,  2350,  2403 

..   2346,  2349 

..  2304,  2525 

. .  2323 

2322,  2323,  2338, 

2467 

..   2534,  2555 

2388,  2510,  2571 

. .  2305 


2303-6.  2314-5,  2391,  2395,  2425, 
2479,  2492,  2518,  2529 

Imports  of         . .       2308,  2424,  2460,  2467,  2472, 

2476,'  2481 
HAND  EMBROIDERED  HOSIERY  ..       2318,  2472,  2479/2505 


Competition  from 
Imports  from    . . 


HOME  COMPETITION 


Paragraph 

HAND  KNITTED  HOSE 2306 

HEAVY  GOODS 2342,  2393,  2417,  2424 

HERENSDORFF  DYE         :>:w!i 

HIGH  CLASS  GOODS         2330,  2470 

HINCKLEY  ..          2304,  2405,  2408,  2498,  2554,  2559,  2571 

HOLLAND 2315,2323,2334,2399,2500 

. .      2318,  2323,  2348,  2462, 
2494,  2527 

2311-2,  2399,  2454,  2460, 
2462,  2481-3 

2345,  2394,  2422,  2424,  2477, 
2490,  2544 
HOSE  . .      2303,  2306,  2315,  2424-5,  2479,  2507,  2529 

HOSIERY 2304,  2306,  2308,  2314,  2315, 

2320,  2326,  2331,  2342,  2389,  2392,  2407, 

2414,  2429-30,  2456,  2457,  2475-6,  2490, 

2536,  2537,  2543 

See  also  Cashmere — ,  Chiltern — ,  Cotton — , 
Embroidered — ,  Fancy — ,  Hand  Em- 
broidered— ,  Ladies — ,  Lisle  Thread — , 
Men's — ,  Plain—,  Seamless — ,  Silk  and 
Wool—,  Woollen—. 

Exports  of         . .          . .    2322-5,  2390,  2413,  2427 

Foreign  Competition  in          .  .2316-7,  2319,  2325, 

2328,  2357,  2390,  2417,  2427,  2471,  2474. 

2478,  2480,  2496-8 

Foreign  Tariffs  on 


HOSIERY  FEDERATION     . . 
HOSIERY  MACHINERY 
HOSIERY  UNIONS 
HOSIERY  YARNS 
HOURS  OF  LABOUR — Abroad 


2424,  2466,  2495, 
2505,  2518-9,  2528,  2573 

2346-7 

. .   2354,  2405,  2527 
..   2394,  2408 
. .   2322,  2324 
2319.  2323,  2381,  2389, 
2393,  2419,  2459-60,  2464.  2466-8,  2470-1, 
2473,  2475,  2484,  2488-9,  2491 
In  Germany   . .   2341,  2350,  2545.  2477,  2480, 

2481,  2483,  2485 

HUDDERSFIELD 2395 

IMITATION  OF  DESIGNS        -2341,  2343,  2358,  2388,  2417, 

2476,  2487,  2495,  2552,  2570 

IMPERIAL  SOURCES  or  SUPPLY  2395 

IMPORT  DUTIES  SUGGESTED      . .  2338,  2343-4,  2409,  2422, 

2432,  2522,  2540-53,  2551,  2556 

Effect  of  2316,  2340,  2343,  2344,  2400,  2404,  2552 

Effect  on  Continuity  of  Trade       2549,  2551,  2553 

Cost  of  Production       . .          . .     2543-4,  2546, 

2549-1,  2553 

Dumping 2549,  2552 

Employment  2387,  2390-1,  2400,  2541-6, 

2548-51,  2553-4 

Prices  2411,  2541,  2542,  2549-51,  2553-5 

Security  of  Trade       2541-3,  2546,  2550,  2555 
Wages          . .          . .  2541-4,  2548-9,  2553-4, 

Gloves         2546,  2555 

Hosiery       . .       2309,  2340,  2342,  2387,  2540, 
2546,  2548-52,  2554 

Machinery 2468 

Yarns          2406,  2550 

IMPORTS      . .         2337,  2344,  2358,  2388,  2390,  2393,  2395, 

2402,  2409,  2415,  2425,  2455,  2470,  2472, 

2490,  2524,  2570,  2572 

Below  Cost  Price         . .      2463,  2467,  2468,  2481, 

2483,  2484,  2489 
Effect  on  Labour         . .          . .       2387,  2524,  2753 

From  Belgium 2457 

China          2457 

France    2456-7,  2477,  2529 

Germany  2337,  2338,  2348,  2399,  2423,  2456, 

2458,  2460-2,  2464,  2471,  2477,  2526, 

2529,  2542,  2572 

Holland 2460,  2482 

Italy  2471 

Switzerland  2471 

U.S.A.         . .        2326,  2464,  2471,  2474,  2482 

INCOME  TAX          2472,  2488 

INDIA          2395 

Foreign  Competition  in     2311-2,  2494,  2507,  2511 
Preference  Suggested  ..          ..       2335,  2396,  2561 


Paragraph 

INDO-CHINA          2497 

INQUIRY  FORMS 2434 

IRELAND 2306 

ITALY— See  also  Continent        2315,  2335,  2494,  2498,  2519 
Imports  from     ..          ..       2311,2325,2454,2494 


JAPAN        

KNITTED  GOODS  

Import  Duties  Suggested  on . . 
KNITTING  MACHINES 


2406,  2527,  2550 

2333,  2542,  2554 

. .  2541,  2545 

. .  2326,  2468 


LABOUR   CONDITIONS  ..        2326,  2333,  2336,  2341, 

2349,  2353,  2899,  2504,  2524,  2528. 

2532,  2539, 

See  also  Employment,  Female — ,  Girl — ,  Hours 
of — ,  Prison — ,  Skilled — ,  Sweating,  Wages. 
Emigration  of   . .       2333,  2334.  2344,  2347, 
2524,  2526,  2527,  2529,  2530, 
LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINERY     . .         . .         . .      2352, 

LACE          

I^CE  HOSE     ..    2308,  2311,  2318,  2348,  2399, 

2480, 

LADIES'  HOSIERY 
LADIES'  JERSEYS  . . 
LADIES'  UNDERWEAR 
LADIES'  VESTS 
"  LAIRITZ  "  FINE  WOOL. 
LAMBSWOOL  GOODS 


..    2308,  2340,  2480-1, 
2324,  2485, 

2462,  2475,  2481,  2484, 
2323,  2462,  2483, 


LANCASHIRE 
LEICESTER 


2326,  2342,  2387, 


LEVANT 

LICENSES 

LISLE  THREAD  HOSIERY  . . 


..     2304,  2309,  2333-4,  2342, 
2349,  2387-8,    2391,    2394,    2397, 
2404,  2407-8,  2424,  2427,  2430,  2467, 
2556,  2557,  2560,  2561,  2563,  2571, 


LOCAL  RATES 
LOUOHBOROUGH     .  . 
Low  CLASS  GOODS 


..       2318,  2348,  2400, 
2493, 

2356,  2466,  2472, 

2304,  2307,  2405,  2424,  2555, 

2327,  2330,  2463,  2504, 


2347, 
2530, 
2542 


2505, 
2532 
2391 
2573 
2462, 
2526 
2489 
2486 
2527 
2541 
2469 
2424 
2305 
2345, 
2401, 
2554, 
2572 
2556 
2488 
2483, 
2526 
2539 
2557 
2560 


MACHINE  KNITTING 2531 

MACHINERY  ..    2316,  2326,  2347,  2352-5,  2531,  2533, 

2571 
See  also  Hosiery — ,  Knitting — ,  Labour -Saving — , 

F.ffect  on  Labour 2412,  2525,  2527 

Export  of 2353,  2505,  2530,  2532 

Imports  of     . .         . .       2316,  2353,  2415,  2463,  2517, 

2524,  2571 
Improvement  in       ..          ..        2346,  2349,  2401,  2430 

Price  of          2354,  2403 

Quality  of     . .          . .  2352-3,  2431,  2470,  2473, 

2480.  2484 

MANCHESTER    . .  2395.  2459,  2460.  2481,  2490,  2556,  2573 

McKiNLEY  TARIFF     . .   2320,  2344,  2402,  2413,  2418, 

2430,  2494,  2499.  2501,  2503-4. 

2509,  2514 

MARKETS   . .          . .  2303-6,  2314-5,  2492,  2503,  2504,  2514 

MEN'S  HOSIERY 2391,  2473,  2477 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR         . .         2462,  2481,  2482,  2527,  2541 
MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT        2335,  2358,  2421,  2491,  2572 

MERINO 2457,  2458 

MERINO  GOODS     . .         2385,  2457,  2464,  2469,  2472,  2483 

MERINO  YARNS 2456,  2503 

MILLS — See  also  Factory  . .       2343,  2349,  2431,  2503 

Transfer  to  Germany  . .          . .       2316,  2349,  2528 

MULE  SPUN  YARNS         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     2456 

NATURAL  WOOL  GOODS         ..                      ..      2457,  2482 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 2305 

NEW  ZEALAND — See  also  Colonies. 

Competition  from         . .          . .          . .          . .  2498 

Emigration  to 2347,  2526 

Exoorts  to        2335,  2396,  241.7.  :V>*'".  2507,  2520, 

2527,  2561 

Foreign  Competition  in          . .          . .      2414,  2494 

Growth  of  Industry  in           2335 

Preference          2335,  2420 


Paragraph 

NORWAY— Exports  to      . .          . .       2324,  2408,  2500,  2513 
See  also  Continent. 

NORWICH 2305 

NOTTINGHAM         2303,  2342,  2346,  2353,  2387,  2391,  2404, 

2418,  2424,  2430,  2465,  2505,  2559 

Emigration  from          . .        2333,  2334,  2347,  2534 

Loss  of  Trade  in          . .        2399.  2413.  2417,  2467 

NOVELTIES— See  also  Specialities       2308,  2328,  2336,  2405 


OUTPUT 


2342,  2401,  2417,  2431,  2548 


PANTS— See  also  Fleecy—, 

Imports  of 

PATENTS       2326,  2352,  2359,  2431, 
PATTERNS 
PEARL  BUTTONS 
PLAIN  GOODS  TRADE 
PLAIN  HOSIERY  2331,  2339, 


. .  2304, 
2342,  2358, 
2569,  2570, 


2308,  2336. 
2344,  2392, 

2477. 


PLYMOUTH 
PORTUGAL  . . 
PREFERENCE 


2325, 

2308,  2321,  2329,  2330,  2333, 
2345,  2390,  2396,  2401,  2402, 
2420,  2429,  2502,  2507,  2513, 
2558-9,  2560,  2561,  2562, 
2565,  2566, 

PREFERENTIAL  FREIGHT  RATES     . .   2328, 

PRICES    2340,  2342,  2343.  2348.  2353,  2387, 

2403.  2411,  2416,  2421,  2462. 

2481,  2484,  2541,  2543,  2546, 

Comparison  of  . .    . .   2408,  2469. 

In  Germany   2328,  2403,  2418,  2419, 
PRISON  LABOUR 
PRINTING 

PROFITS   2309.  2328,  2342,  2344,  2345,  2391. 
2410,  2414,  2416,  2417,  2418,  2422 
PROTECTION     . .    . .    2431,  2488,  2500, 


2519,  2554 

2471,  2489 
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THE     LACE     INDUSTRY. 


Summary 
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SECTION    I.— ANALYSIS    AND   SUMMARY   OF    ORAL    AND    WRITTEN    EVIDENCE. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  responding  to  the 

Forms,  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.     The  summary  follows  throughout  the  words  of  the 

Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore  expresses  their  views  on  the  state  of  the  Industry.    The  Report  of  the 

Commission  will  be  based  on  the  final  analysis  of  this  evidence  in  the  light  of  official  and  other  statistics. 


The  method  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  summary  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  pursued  in  the  case  of  Cotton,  Woollen  and  other  Textile  Industries,  and  is  described  at 
length  in  the  opening  Section  of  the  Cotton  Report. 

(A.)— CHARACTER    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  machine-lace  trade  comprises  curtains  which  are  of  general  consump-    General 
tion,  plain  nets,  and  fancy  laces,  the  last-mentioned  including  the  common  heavy  class  of  fancy   Character  of  the 
laces  and  the  finer  ones.  Trade. 

The  lace  trade  is  worked  in  two  distinct  branches — the  manufacturing  portion  and  the 
finishing.  "  The  finishers  are  the  merchants  of  the  lace,  and  the  manufacturers  are  largely  depen- 
dent on  them  for  the  styles  of  lace  they  should  make  and  for  designs."  A  more  detailed  account 
of  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  industry  is  given  in  the  following  table  which  has  been 
submitted  by  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  industry  : — 
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Trade  name  of  area  and  towns 
comprised  in  it. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 

Nottingham,  including  Basford, 
Radford,  Lenton  and  Sneinton, 
Beeston,  Chilwell,  Ruddington, 
Southwell 

DERBYSHIRE— 

Long  Eaton,  Sandiacre,  Ilkeston, 
Derby,  Heanor  and  Draycott 


SOMERSETSHIRE— 

Chard         

SCOTLAND— 

Town  of  Ayr  and  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Glasgow 


Class  of  goods  chiefly  made. 

Curtains,  Curtain  Nets,  Vitrages, 
Antimacassars,  Sofa  Covers, 
Window  Blinds,  and  Laces  made 
on  Circular  or  Curtain  machines. 

Plain  Nets,  Bobbin  Nets,  Mos- 
quito Nets,  Silk  Nets,  from  cir- 
cular machines. 

Fancy  Silk  Laces,  Fancy  Cotton 
Laces,  Valenciennes,  from 
Levers  machines. 

Warp  Laces,  from  warp  machines 


Curtains  and   Plain   Nets,   from 
circular   or  curtain   machines. 


Destination. 


Distribution  of 
the  Trade. 
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Home  trade  and  all  parts  of  the 
world,  wherever  hostile  tariffs 
do  not  lock  the  doors  against 


(B.)— GENERAL    STATE    OF    TRADE. 

It  is  said  by  witnesses  that  the   curtain   trade  has  almost  disappeared  from  Nottingham.    General  State  of 
The   plain   net  trade   still   holds   its   own,  largely  because  it  is  very  intricate  and  technical,  but    the  Trade. 
German  manufacturers  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the   manufacture  to  enable  them  to  displace 
the  British  plain  net  trade.     In  the  fancy  trade  there  is  very  severe  competition  in  the  commoner 
grades  of  goods   from  many  of   the  European  centres,  but  the  finer  class  of  goods  haye  not  so 
far  been  seriously  menaced.     Some  witnesses  state  that  this  last-mentioned  branch  of  the  trade  in 
which  they  are  engaged  has  actually  increased,  fashion  being  in  its  favour  at  the  present  time. 

The  decline  of  the  lace  industry  thus  pointed  out  by  witnesses  is  said  to  be  due  to  the    Causes  of  Change. 
following  causes  : — 

First,  the  development  of  the  lace  industry  in  foreign  countries,  which  has  deprived  British 
manufacturers  of  important  branches  of  the  export  trade  which  were  formerly  in  their  hands. 

Second,  the  rapid  development  of  competition  in  the  British  home  market,  the  character 
and  conditions  of  which  are  described  in  great  detail  in  the  written  and  oral  evidence. 
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(C.)— COMPETING    FOREIGN    INDUSTRIE'S. 


The  following  statement  has  been  supplied  by  manufacturers  as  to  the  general  distribution 
of  the  foreign  lace  industry  (including  lace  embroidery)  : — 


Trade  name  of  area  and  towns 
comprised  in  it. 


Class  of  goods  chiefly  made. 


Destination. 
All  markets. 
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FRANCE— 

Distribution  of  Calais,  Lille,  Caudry,  Lyons,  &c.      All  kinds 

the  Lace  Industry 

of  Foreign  GERMANY- 

Countrles.  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Oelsnitz      . .        Curtains  and  Levers  Lace         . .       Chiefly  home  trade. 

Barmen  and  District     . .          . .        Torchons All  markets. 

Plauen  Machine   Embroidery    on     Net,       Very  large  industry  ;  all  markets. 

Muslin,  Guipure 
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SWITZERLAND— 
St.  Gall  and  District 


Similar  to  Plauen  but  finei 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 

/5ion  City  . .          . .          . .        Levers  Lace 

Philadelphia  apd  other  places         Lace  Curtains 


Very  large  industry  ;   all  markets. 


Home  trade  only. 
Home  trade  only. 


RUSSIA— 

St.  Petersburg    . . 
Moscow 
Warsaw,  Lodez 


Lace  Curtains      . .          . .          . .       Home  trade  only. 

Lace  Curtains  and  Levers  Lace        Home  trade  only. 
Lace  Curtains      . .          . .          . .       Home  trade  only. 


AUSTRIA— 

Vienna,  Asch,  Neudeck,  Graslitz,      Lace  Curtains,  Levers  Lace  and      Home  trade  only. 
&c.  Warp  Laces 


ITALY— 

Milan,  Turin,  &c 

Venice 


Lace  Curtains,  Levers  and  Warp     Chiefly     home     trade  ;      likewise 

Laces  export  in  the  cheapest  goods. 

Venetian  Lace 


SWEDEN.     NORWAY      AND     I     T 
DENMARK-  [     Laoe 


Home  trade  and  export. 


SPAIN— 

Barcelona  and  District  . . 


Imitation    Silk    Lace    and  Lace      Home  trade  only. 
Curtain  Goods 


GERMANY. 
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German  German  competition  with  the  British  industry  has  become  most  severe.     Witnesses,  however, 

Progress.  point  out  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  that  competition  from  the  statistics 

furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  because  goods  exported  from  Germany  or  Russia  are  frequently 

attributed  to  Belgium  or  Holland  according  to  the  port  of  shipment.     Witnesses  say  that  for  this 

reason  "  we  find  the  statistics  of  no  use." 

The  Plauen  AY  hole  districts  in  Germany  are  said  to  be  continuously  employed  in  meeting  the  British  demand. 

Industry.  German  competition  comes  principally  from  the  Schiffli  machine,  which  is  largely  used  in  Plauen, 

Saxony,  and  a  great  number  of  manufacturers  there  are  said  to  be  doing  exceedingly  well. 
These  German  factories,  says  one  firm,  "have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  and  are  almost  as 
numerous,  and  for  miles  around  Plauen  the  thing  has  boomed  to  such  an  extent  that  machines  have 
been  built  by  the  thousand  ;  one  German  machine-building  firm  alone  had  built  5,000  machines 
up  to  May  7th,  1904 ;  their  record  being : — Up  to  April  21,  1900,  3,000  machines ;  up  to 
July  21,  1902,  4,000  machines;  up  to  May  7,  1904,  5,000th  machines.  We  send  you  an 
advertisement  issued  by  them  showing  photo,  of  the  5,000th  machine  in  a  wagon  on  the  rails, 
decked  with  garlands  and  evergreens  as  a  sign  of  general  rejoicing." 

The   Saxony   laces   are   mostly   stitched   on    a    plain    net,    which,   in    the    first    place,    is 
manufactured  in    Nottingham    and    exported    to    Saxony    in    considerable    quantities.      In    the 
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natural    development    of    the    industry,    Germany    is    now    carrying    the    competition    a    stage   Progress  of  2582 

further   so    as  to  enable  her  to  do  without  these  importations  from  Nottingham.     In  the  words  the  Plauen 

of  a  manufacturer  : — "  Germany  has  got  the  embroidery  machine  on  which  she  uses  English  plain   Manufacture. 

nets,  and  Germany  has  now  got  plain  net  machines  ;   consequently  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  limited 

time  until  she  can  produce  for  herself,  and  then  we  shall  be  shut  out  altogether."    "  Of  my  cotton 

plain  nets,"  says  another  firm,  "  75  per  cent,  are  sent  to  Plauen,  there  to  be  embroidered  upon, 

but  the  Plauen  lace  people  are  importing  and  building  machines  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  they  openly 

boast  that  in  a  few  years  they  intend  to  prohibit  our  nets  by  a  heavy  tariff  and  manufacture  their 

own  nets  in  which  case,  my  cotton  net  trade,  along  with  that  of  others  similar  to  my  own,  will  be 

ruined." 

The  Germans,  it  is  pointed  out,  have  been  slowly  feeling  their  way  in  the  making  of  plain 
nets.  They  "  naturally  commenced  to  operate  on  the  coarser  gauges  first,  as  being  easier  to  make 
before  attempting  to  make  the  finer  gauges,  and  better  class  plain  nets.  Mosquito  nets  (coarse 
plain  nets),  after  being  embroidered  upon  by  the  Plauen  people,  are  then  made  up  into  embroidered 
curtains,  called  Swiss  curtains  ;  formerly  these  mosquito  nets  were  made  in  Nottingham  on  our 

coarser  plain  net  machines.     The  Plauen  people  have,  however,  put  down  large   plants   of   these  2583 

coarse  plain  net  machines,  and  are  making  nearly  all  they  require  for  their  embroidery  business, 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  making  of  these  nets  for  themselves,  they  have  put  an  import  duty 
on  them  as  high  as  33  per  cent.,  which,  in  itself,  is  prohibitive  as  well  as  protective,  and  thus  that 
market  is  closed  to  our  British  goods." 

To  facilitate  their  re-export  business  the  Zoll  Conto  system  has  been  brought  into  existence   Zoll  Conto 
whereby  large  traders  in  Berlin,  Frankfort  and  other  centres  are  enabled  to  import  British  goods,   System. 
such  as  Nottingham  lace,  and,  after  finishing  them,  export  them  again  to  British  home  and  foreign 
markets  getting  a  full  rebate  of  the  import  duties  previously  paid.     The  system  is  explained  in 
detail   by  one  witness.      It  is  also  noted  that  since  the  German  tariff  of  1880  the  importation  from 
England  of  so-called  tattings,  American  laces  and  lace  curtains  has  almost  ceased. 

In  the  following  statement  a  Nottingham  manufacturer  deals  with  the  competition  from  The  Barmen 
Barmen  : — "  At  Barmen,  in  Germany,  they  make  articles  called  Barmen  trimmings,  made  on  a  kind  of   Industry. 
loom.     A  lace  machine  to  produce  such  goods  would  cost,  probably,  £1,000,  or  more  possibly,  if 

quite  up  to  date,  whereas  the  Barmen  machine  'costs  very  little  more  than  an  ordinary  stocking  2584 

frame.  The  consequence  is  that  a  child  can  work  those  machines  ;  at  any  rate,  labour  is  very 
cheap,  and  they  can  absolutely  produce  these  Barmen  trimmings  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them 
on  our  wide  machines,  which  make  to  the  full  width  of  180  inches,  and  if  it  is  J-inch  lace  or  j-inch 
lace,  there  are  so  many  bands  made  at  the  same  time.  Thus  they  have  completely  knocked  out 
of  existence  the  class  of  goods  we  formerly  made." 

German-made  lace  goods  are  sold  in  keen  competition  not  only  in  the  United  ?* fm'J! 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  United  States  and  South  and  Central  America,  and  in  British  Colonies.  jy 
The  result  of  this  development  of  the  German  industry  has  been  most  severely  felt  in  British 
home  markets.  What  are  spoken  of  as  "  overproductions  called  jobs  "  are  frequently  sent  into  the 
London  market  at  prices  below  the  British  cost  of  production.  This  applies  to  the  goods  made 
both  in  the  Plauen  and  Barmen  districts  and  the  London  merchants  and  buyers  often  favour  the 
importations  because  of  the  larger  profits  they  bring. 

German  competition  extends  to  foreign  markets  which  used  to  be  mainly  British.    "German-   In  Foreign 

made    lace  goods  especially,"  says  one  firm,  "  are  sold  in  keen  competition  with  this  country  in  Markets.  2585 

the  United  States  and  South  and  Central  America."  Says  another,  "  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
France  now  export  lace  very  largely  to  the  United  States  market,  formerly  entirely  England's." 
In  neutral  markets,  such  as  Belgium,  complaint  is  made  that  German  laces  are  sold  "  at  less  than 
they  can  be  made  for,"  and,  says  one  witness,  "  The  Germans  have  resorted  to  what  is,  we  consider, 
a  very  uncommercial  system  ;  instead  of  selling  the  goods  at  so  much  per  yard,  or  so  much  per  piece, 
they  absolutely  sell  them  at  so  much  per  Ib." 

In  the  British  Colonies  German  competition  is  also  considerable.     "  We  find  the  keenest  |n  Colonial 
and  severest  competition  from  Germany  yearly  increasing  in  the  Colonies."     Again :  "  The  only  Markets. 
direct  competition  we  experience  from  foreigners  in    our  Colonial  trade  is  from  Calais  for  Levers 
i."io:ls  and  from  Plauen  for  the  Schiffli  goods."     "  My  experience."  says  another  lace  manufacturer, 
"is  that  trade  in  the  Colonies  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  openly  boast  that  they 
learning  the  English  language  and  English  trade  methods,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  trade  of  our 
Colonies,  which  they  acknowledge  will  be  a  vast  thing  some  day."     The  Canadian  preference,  and 
especially   the  Canadian   surtax   upon  German  goods  has,  however,  acted  as  a  hindrance   to  this 
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growing  trade  with  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Germans  now  send  less  laee 
to  Canada  than  they  did  before  the  surtax  was  imposed. 

The  advantages  which  the  German  manufacturer  enjoys  by  reason  of  low  wages  and  the 
greater  pliability  of  the  German  workers  are  insisted  upon.  "  The  Plauen  worker  when  trade  is 
quiet  accepts  lower  wages,  and  goods  produced  in  these  quiet  times  are  sold  principally  in  the 
English  market."  "  They  have  a  more  pliable  system  of  wages  in  Germany,"  says  another  firm. 
"  At  times  the  workers  of  the  Schiffli  frames  get  very  fair  wages  ;  they  may  get  £2  a  week,  perhaps, 
on  what  we  call  the  pantograph  work.  Then  there  are  quiet  times  when  they  will  accept  very 
little,  even  down  to  5s.  a  week,  rather  than  let  the  machine  stand.  In  Nottingham  we  should 
have  a  set  wage  which  would  not  fluctuate.  The  (British)  home  trade,  which  we  should  hope  to  supply 
if  we  started  Schiffli  machines,  is  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Germans  when  these  low  wages 
are  on." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  firms  as  to  the  inevitable  expansion  of  the  German 
lace  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  British  industry.  German  competition  is  now  most  severe  in  the 
commoner  grades  of  goods,  and  makers  of  the  finer  grade  of  Levers-made  cotton  laces  believe  that 
they  will  probably  be  among  the  last  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  development  of  the  German  industry. 
"  The  area  of  German  competition  is  continually  enlarging,"  says  one  firm  whose  particular  pro- 
duction has  not  as  yet  been  approached  by  German  manufacturers.  The  first-class  of  lace  to  be 
manufactured  is  the  heavy  and  warm  makes,  but  more  machinery  is  being  brought  into  use  and 
the  time  is  said  to  be  approaching  when  Germany  will  not  require  any  English-made  lace  at  all; 
Says  another  manufacturer  : — "  A  large  number  of  machines  have  already  gone  to  Germany,  and 
new  machines  are  continually  being  ordered,  and  if  at  present  we  have  not  suffered  competition 
from  these  machines  it  is  only  because  the  supply  in  the  German  market  does  not  as  yet  exceed 
the  demand." 

General  complaint  is  made  of  the  German  copying  of  English  designs.  The  Germans  can 
register  their  designs  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  making  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
designs  must  be  made  in  Germany  in  order  to  secure  German  registration.  "  Consequently, 
the  Germans  buy  sample  lengths  in  England  and  make  the  bulk  of  their  orders  in  Germany, 
copying  our  designs." 

i 

FRANCE. 

In  France  the  lace  industry,  in  some  of  its  branches,  has  under  cover  of  a  high  tariff  been  carried 
a  stage  further  than  in  Germany.  Germany  still  has  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  Nottingham- 
spun  nets  for  embroidery.  France  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  Nottingham-made  veilings  and 
Lyons  has  replaced  Nottingham  in  British  and  foreign  markets  formerly  supplied  by  British  manu- 
facturers. Lyons  now  buys  nothing  from  England,  but  is  supplying  the  London  and  Nottingham 
houses  with  the  lace  at  a  price  at  which  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  make  English  laces.  Nottingham 
firms  who  used  to  keep  one  kind  of  their  plant  always  at  work  for  France,  now  make  nothing  for  the 
French  market,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  veilings  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  now  supplied 
from  Lyons,  and  the  French  lace  trade  generally  has  become  "  the  serious  point  "  with  the  Notting- 
ham manufacturers.  Many  firms  speak  of  the  substantial  trade  they  formerly  did  with  France, 
but  which  has  now  been  killed  by  prohibitive  tariffs.  Machines  have  been  largely  imported  from 
England  to  Lyons  and  other  places,  and  France  supplies  herself  as  well  as  foreign  and  neutral 
markets  formerly  British.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  like  other  European  competitors,  the 
French  manufacturers  have  first  of  all  devoted  themselves  especially  to  the  making  of  heavier  and 
coarser  grades,  passing  later  to  the  finer  classes  of  goods. 

There  is  much  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  heavy  and  increasing  exportation  of  French  lace 
goods  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  French  centres  most  frequently  referred  to  in  the  evidence 
are  Calais  and  Lyons,  the  Calais  competition  being  felt  most  in  cotton  laces.  Many  London  buyers 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  surplus  productions  of  Calais.  The  manufacturers  of  Lyons  make  silk 
nets  for  veilings  largely  for  the  British  market,  while  silk  Mechlins  or  Malines  from  Lille  are  sold 
at  20  per  cent,  lower  than  British  cost.  French  competition  is  also  keenly  felt  in  foreign  and  British 
Colonial  markets  formerly  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  United  States  buyers,  says  one  firm,  who 
formerly  purchased  .silk  laces  in  England,  now  import  them  direct  from  Calais  and  Caudry.  This 
trade  is,  in  some  cases,  done  via  Southampton  and  Liverpool,  but,  says  one  firm,  the  carriers  are  the 
only  English  people  who  reap  any  advantage  from  the  trade.  In  the  French  Colonies  also  France 
now  does  the  whole  of  the  lace  trade  which  was  formerly  shared  by_  British  manufacturers. 

Lyons  laces  are  also  largely  exported  to  British  Colonies  through  London  distributing  houses. 
These  houses,  it  is  explained,  make  a  much  bigger  profit  selling  the  foreign-made  goods,  and  so  copy 
Nottingham  patterns  and  have  them  made  abroad.  Lyons  manufacturers  are,  moreover,  said  to  be 
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in  the  habit  of  treating  English  buyers  well  when  they  visit  Lyons,  giving  "  a  poorly-paid  employee,  2590 

who  has  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance,  his  only  chance  of  a  good  holiday."     Hence,  according  to 

this  statement,  "  inclination  and  profit  pull  the  same  way,"  in  favour  of  French  goods.     Another 

firm  speaks  of  the  lar^c  sulo  of  French  loom-made  laces  and  nets  in  the  British  Colonies  at  low  prices, 

and  an  importer  of  French  and  other  Continental  laces  speaks  of  the  increasing  business  he  is  doing 

with  British  Colonies  through  London.     It  is  suggested  in  the  answers  of  several  firms  that  these 

French  goods  exported  through  London  houses  to  British  Colonies  are  by  some  means  given  the  benefit 

of  the  Colonial  preferential  duties  as  though  they  were  British  goods. 

This  development  of  the  French  lace  trade  is  generally  attributed  to  the  operation  of  French   French  Tariff 
tariff  policy.     By  means  of  tariffs  the  Levers  lace  trade  of  France,  as  of  other  Continental  countries,   Policy. 
has  boen  firmly  established,  the  French  home  market  has  been  secured  to  French  manufacturers,  and 
therefore,  says  one  Nottingham  firm,  "  they   can  sell   in    England  at  a  smaller   margin  of  profit 
and  with  the  extra  turnover  they  make  by  trading  here,  their  ratio  of  expenses  is  less,  which 
enables  them  to  compete  with  us  here  (in  England)  on  unfair  terms." 

The  French  tariff  has  also  been  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  utmost  possible  advantage  to  the 
French  manufacturer.  Says  one  firm,  the  extra  duty  charged  on  cotton  laces  made  with  mercerised 
thick  threads  has  been  found  to  impede  British  trade.  A  good  deal  is  also  said  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
French  weight  duties,  which  practically  shut  out  the  heavy  makes  of  British  lace. 

The  French  manufacturer  is  also  greatly  aided  by  lower  wages,  longer  hours  of  work,  and  the  French  Wages. 
absence  of  trade  union  restrictions  designed  to  increase  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  workers. 
Proportionately,  it  is  said,  that  the  Nottingham  workman  gets  £4  to  £4  10s.  for  work  which  would 
bring  the  Lyons  workman  30s.,  though  it  is  asserted  that,  owing  to  more  continuous  running  in 
France  as  against  the  short  time  due  to  want  of  business  in  Nottingham,  the  French  workman  will 
earn  more  than  the  English  workman. 

There  are  many  complaints  of  the  "  piracy  "  of  English  designs,  though  it  is  also  admitted   French  Skill  In 
by  some  firms  that  the  French  show  a  superiority  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  goods,  and  in  some   Designing. 
cases  their  designs  are  more  artistic.     It  is  asserted  that  the  superior  French  skill  is  in  part  a  result 
of  the  better  trade  and  more  contiguous  employment. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  spoken  of  as  the  country  most  advanced  in  the  productions  of  the  embroidery   The  Swiss 
machine,  and  has  become  the  chief  centre  of  production.     Thus  Germany  still  imports  the  higher   Industry. 
grades  of  lace  from  Switzerland,  although  every  year  some  further  progress  is  achieved  by  German 
manufacturers. 

The  embroidery  machines  of  St.  Gall  have  taken  their  part  in  imperilling  the  British  home  trade  /^rea  Oj  gwls* 
for  Nottingham-made  lace.  Some  British  firms  assert  that  Swiss  competition  does  not  affect  their  Competition. 
particular  trade,  inasmuch  as  their  manufacturers  make  an  article  which  assimilates  itself  to  lace, 
but  does  not  replace  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  complaints  are  made  of  the  placing  upon  the 
London  market  of  Swiss  over-productions,  sold  at  prices  with  which  English  manufacturers  cannot 
compete.  Swiss  importations  are  mentioned  with  those  of  France  and  Germany  as  "  a  very  serious 
standing  menace  and  handicap  to  the  principal  trade  of  Nottingham,"  inasmuch  as  Swiss,  like  French 
and  German  surplus  products,  are  dumped  into  the  British  market  "  irrespective  of  the  cost  price — at 
any  price  they  can  effect — simply  because  it  is  the  only  duty-free  market,  and  a  cash  market." 
Switzerland  is  also  named  as  a  large  exporter  of  lace  to  the  United  States — a  market  formerly 
England's — and  British  Colonies  where  Swiss-made  embroidery  laces  are  sold  at  low  prices.  2593 

The  Swiss  tariff,  like  the  tariffs  of  other  Continental  countries,  is  designed  to  give  the  Swiss  Swiss  Tariff  Policy. 
the  largest  possible  share  in  the  labour  of  lace  production,  and  so  takes  every  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
wages  paid  on  the  Continent.  "  Lace,"  says  one  firm,  "  is  sent  in  the  '  brown  '  state  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &c.,  to  be  dyed,  clipped,  scalloped  and  generally  finished,  this  giving  the  foreigner 
a  large  share  in  the  labour.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Continental  merchants,  when  shown 
finished  lace  patterns,  to  ask  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  same  thing  in  the  unfinished  state,  so 
as  to  escape  some  duty  and  to  employ  cheap  labour."  It  is  asserted  that  Swiss  embroideries  could  be 
made  in  England  to  compete  successfully  with  St.  Gall  under  an  adequate  British  tariff  policy. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The  development  of  the  Austrian  lace  industry  is  indicated  in  the  evidence  in  several  ways. 
The  German  Zoll  Conto  system  to  facilitate  exportation  has  recently  been  adopted  in  Austria,  thus 
promoting  importations  of  semi-manufactured  laces  from  England  for  finishing  and  re-export.  Again, 
the  registration  law  in  Austria  provides  for  registration  of  English  designs  provided  the  goods  are 
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2594  actually  manufactured  in  Austrian  territory  within  12  months  of  registration.     "  This  implies," 

says  one  English  manufacturer,  "  that  12  months'  grace  is  accorded  in  order  to  enable  the  Austrian 
manufacturer  to  find  out  whether  the  design  is  good  enough  to  copy.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period 
the  British  manufacturer  must  either  move  his  plant  or  lose  the  sale  of  his  patent."  With  such  aids, 
and  under  cover  of  high  duties,  the  Austrian  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  do  a  large  business  in 
their  own  market,  and  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  decreased  Austrian  importation  of  English- 
made  laces.  Even  laces  of  a  class  largely  untouched  by  other  European  tariffs  arc  said  to  be  shut 
out  by  the  Austrian  tariff. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium.  The  Belgian  tariff,  like  that  of  other  Continental  countries,  puts  a  lower  rate  of  duty  upon 

the  unfinished  article,  and  there  is,  consequently,  an  importation  of  semi-manufactured  English 
goods.  Says  one  firm,  "  We  send  nets  there  (to  Belgium).  They  pay  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
and  are  worked  up  on  Cornelly  machines  by  hand  labour  at  miserable  rates  of  pay  and  long  hours, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  cannot  compete  in  our  own  markets  on  our  own  material,  in  spite 

0595  of   the  15  per  cent,  duty,  freight  charges  and  agents'  commission.     If  the  Belgians  make  the  nets, 

we  are  done.  They  are  making  some  now."  "  In  the  lower  (heavier)  grades  of  goods,"  reports 
another  firm.  "  large  quantities  of  lace  are  exported  in  the  ecru  (that  is,  the  unfinished  state),  as  the 
duty  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  is  lower  in  this  half-finished  state."  A  firm  of  agents  for  the 
importation  of  Belgian  and  other  Continental  lace  goods  assert  that,  inasmuch  as  Belgian  laces  (real 
hand-made)  are  a  natural  production  of  the  country,  they  could  never  be  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  noted  that  the  British  trade  returns  are  a  very  inadequate  guide  to  Belgian  exports, 
inasmuch  as  German  and  Russian  goods  are  often  classed  as  Belgian  or  Dutch  according  to  the  port 
of  shipment.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  official  figures  of  the  Belgian  Government 
to  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  present  report. 

A  list  of  Belgian  lace  exports  to  British  markets  is  published  at  the  opening  of  Section  VI., 
and  an  instance  is  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  dumping  of  German  laces  in  Belgian  territory. 

ITALY. 

Italy.  Italy  is  among  the  European  countries  in  which  the  Levers  lace  trade  is  said  to  have  been 

2596  established  by  aid  of  tariffs.     Prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  protective  tariff  Italy  was  almost  a  free 

trade  market  for  British  manufactures.  When  considerable  duties  were  imposed  British  merchants, 
dealing  largely  with  Italy  "  in  order  not  to  lose  their  trade,  transported  certain  plants  of  machinery 
to  Italy,  and  those  plants  are  being  considerably  increased  by  importations  of  machinery  from  this 
country."  At  present  they  do  not  make  lace  machines  in  Italy. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  tariff,  like  that  of  other  Continental  countries,  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
encourage  semi-manufactured  lace  imports.  These  imports  include  large  quantities  of  British 
lace  in  the  ecru,  the  duty  being  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  fully-manufactured  article.  "  It  is 
almost  impossible,"  says  one  firm,  "  to  send  any  manufactured  goods  to  Italy,-  and  those  that  do  go 
we  can  only  send  in  an  unfinished  state,  because  the  tariff  makes  a  considerable  difference  between 
goods  that  are  prepared  for  sale  and  in  a  finished  state,  and  those,  which  we  call  in  the  brown  or 
in  the  grey,  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  more  Italians  there  are  making  lace  the  less  employment 
there  is  for  the  Nottingham  workmen — that  is  the  result  of  the  tariffs."  The  object  is  to  find 
employment  in  Italy  upon  British  imports. 

Italy  is  just  beginning  also  to  get  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets  formerly  British,  and  the 

fiOo 7  evidence  speaks  of  purchases  of  American  lace  in  Turin,  "  where  they  are  able  with  their  cheap  labour 

to  undersell  us  "  (that  is,  the  British  importer). 

SPAIN. 

'     '  Spain  was  formerly  a  good  market  for  English  laces,  but  heavy  duties  have  been  imposed 

and  imports  of  British  lace  have  been  restricted.  Spain  formerly  made  no  goods  whatever  to 
compete  with  the  Nottingham  makes,  but,  under  cover  of  the  tariff,  lace  machinery  has  been  set 
up  in  Spain  by  Scottish  manufacturers  among  others,  and  although  the  duty  on  lace  goods  has  since 
The  "  Gladstone  been  reduced  "  the  mischief  was  done."  A  witness  recalls  the  "  Gladstone  claret  "  incident  when 
Claret"  Incident.  the  Spanish  Government  demanded  that  Spanish  wines  should  be  placed  on  equal  terms  in  the 
British  tariff  with  French  claret  and  threatened  to  put  British  manufactures  entering  Spain  on 
non-conventional  terms.  "  The  consequence  was  that  other  countries  in  Europe,  especially 
Germany  and  France,  where  they  had  no  need  to  import  Spanish  wines,  took  advantage  of  our  being 
put  on  the  non-conventional  tari  ff,  and  for  the  time  they  raised  the  duty  on  our  goods  from  3s.  4d. 
per  Ib.  weight  to  20s.  6d.,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  or,  at  all  events,  over  20s.  We  felt  at 


Summary 

the  time  that  was  a  great  injustice — that  Germany  and  France  were  doing  all  the  tradeTand  sending  2598 

their  goods  in  under  the  Conventional  tariff  and  our  goods  were  beng  shut  out  because  of    this 

"  Gladstone  claret."     A  deputation  waited  on  Lord  Granville,  but  nothing  was  done.     I,  personally, 

took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  Lord  Granville  that  if  we  were  to  retaliate  something  could  be 

done  to  bring  Spain  to  its  senses,  and  Lord  Granville  asked  me  the  question,  "  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

I  said,  "  I  should  raise  the  duty  on  Spanish  wine  2s.  6d.  a  gallon  till  they  came  to  their  senses." 

At  that  time  the  wine  trade  between  this  country  and  Spain  was  a  very  important  interest,  and  I 

believe  it  is  so  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  such  steps  as  those  were  taken  now,  as  I  suggested 

should  have  been  taken  then,  it  would  bring  some  of  these  countries  to  their  senses.     Nobody 

comes  here  to  advocate  a  like-upon-like  taxation.     It  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy  for  us  to 

propose  to  put  the  same  duties  on  French  goods  as  the  French  make  us  pay  on  our  goods,  but  I 

would  suggest  that  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  to  be  done,  we  should  attack  them  on  their  strongest 

business,  because  then  we  would  have  a  powerful  interest  working  to  help  us.     Germany  gets  the 

trade  that  they  want  and  buys  nothing.     We   go  on  buying  from  Spain  and   get  none  of  the 

trade  there." 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  &c.  2599 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  among  other  countries  which  are  named  as  having  set  Scandinavia, 
up  machines  for  themselves  under  cover  of  tariffs.     Their  markets  are  consequently  more  or  less 
closed  against  British  goods.     In  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway  one  manufacturer  asserts  : — 

"  Manufacturers  in  both  these  countries  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  regularly  in  trie  British 
market,  and  we  have  been  informed  by  buyers  that,  although  they  preferred  to  deal  with  British 
manufacturers,  they  could  not  refuse  the  foreign  goods  at  the  price." 

Labour  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  cheaper,  but  the  difference  is  not  named  as  a  factor  to  be 
seriously  considered  in  the  cost  of  goods. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  lace  industry  of  the  United  States  is  still  in  its  early  stage,  but  the  evidence  points  to  The  United  States 
its  substantial  progress.     Machines  and  skilled  labour  have  been  imported  freely  from  Nottingham  Industry. 
and  district   under    encouragement   of    high   duties ;  and    lace    mills    have  been   started.     Firms 
speak  of  the  production  of  these  mills   as   lessening  United  States  purchases  of   their  Nottingham 
lace  curtains  year  by  year  for  the  last  six  years. 

In  some  classes  of  lace,  British  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  fairly  well  maintained> 
and  has  even  advanced.  In  other  classes  the  McKinley  tariff  has  had  a  most  marked  effect  in 
restricting  British  importations.  "  The  lace  curtain  trade  to  the  United  States,"  says  one  British 
lace  exporter,  "has,  inconsequence  of  the  high  duty  of  60  per  cent.,  almost  ceased."  "Fifteen 
years  ago,"  says  a  manufacturer  of  lace  curtains,  "  half  of  our  total  production  was  sent  to  the 
States.  The  tariff  has  been  increased  bit  by  bit,  until  now  trade  is  all  but  impossible."  Before  the 
high  United  States  tariffs.  American  importers  had  branch  warehouses  in  Nottingham,  and  it  large 
and  profitable  trade  was  done  with  them  until  the  United  States  duties  were  raised  and 
Nottingham  lace  curtain  machines  began  to  go  to  America.  The  experience  of  another  manu- 
facturer of  lace  curtain  goods  and  silk  and  cotton  plain  nets  is  stated  as  follows :— "  From  the 
year  1870  to  1895  I  was  engaged  in  making  lace  curtains  principally  (75  per  cent,  of  my  whole 
production)  for  the  American  market,  in  which  market  I  spent  a  verv  considerable  amount  of 
capital  in  getting  my  goods  well  known  and  represented.  I  had  a  plant  of  27  machines,  which 
employed  150  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys.  All  these  were  kept  busily  employed  until  the 
McKinley  tariff.  This  annihilated  my  curtain  business.  I  dragged  it  on  until  1895,  when  I  had 
to  dispose  of  my  plant  at  one-sixth  of  its  value.  The  U.S.A.  provided  a  great  outlet  for  us  until 
our  goods  were  practically  prohibited  by  a  protective  duty  ranging  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 
ad  valorem." 

In  some  respects  Continental  manufacturers,  working  under  the  advantages  of  tariffs,  are 
said  to  have  fared  better  in  the  United  States  than  British  manufacturers.  It  is  noted  that 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France  now  export  lace  very  largely  to  the  United  States — "  a  market 
formerly  entirely  England's."  "  In  both  the  United  States  and  Austria,"  says  one  firm, ''  the  supply 
of  foreign  real  laces  has  almost  shut  out  the  English."  No  United  States  buyer,  it  is  stated,  now 
purchases  silk  lace  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  there  is  a  large  export  of  French  laces  from 
Calais  and  Courtrai  via  Southampton  and  Liverpool,  the  only  British  benefit  from  the  trade  being 
that  derived  by  the  carriers.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  impossible  to  send  any  English  made-up  goods 
to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  represented  as  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  United  States  lace 
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industry  is  sufficiently  established  to  produce  even  the  most  expensive  class  of  goods  now 
imported  from  abroad.  "  It  stands  to  reason,"  says  one  Nottingham  manufacturer.  "  peopli'  will 
not  pay  £150  for  £100  worth  of  goods  any  longer  than  they  can  help."  "  The  duty  of  60  per 
cent,  they  impose  upon  our  production  will,"  says  another  firm,  "  certainly  shut  us  out  altogether 
in  time  if  we  do  not  retaliate."  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  Americans,  overtaking  their  own 
demands,  will  before  long,  export  lace  to  the  United  Kingdom.  "  We  have  hopes  of  Canada," 
says  one  witness,  "  as  we  diminish  trade  in  the  United  States." 

As  the  United  States  duties  were  increased  step  by  step,  and  as  more  and  more  machines 
were  imported  with  skilled  labour  from  Nottingham  and  these  machines  were  set  to  work  within 
the  United  States  itself,  the  American  purchases  of  certain  classes  of  British  lace  have  declined.  The 
former  United  States  duty  did  not  suffice  to  keep  out  the  British  article,  and  so  the  present 
prohibitive  duties  were  imposed  amounting  on  many  classes  of  lace  to  60  per  cent.  The  tariff  has 
from  time  to  time  been  adjusted  in  the  interests  of  the  American  industry. 

Experience  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  tariff  is  stated  as  follows : — "  If  we 
were  to  attempt  to  sell  any  of  our  blouses  in  America,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  duty  would 
be,  because  you  use  a  cambric  muslin  for  the  groundwork,  and  put  a  little  silk  trimming  on 
it  as  well,  and  then  put  on  cotton  lace  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  multiplication 
of  duty  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  prohibitive,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
pay.  They  charge  full  duty  on  the  lace  and  the  silk  duty  also,  and  have  as  well  a  separate  duty 
for  goods  made  up." 

The  ad  valorem  system  in  force  in  the  United  States  tariff  is  said  to  be  a  prolific  cause  of 
dispute,  "  despite  most  intricate  systems  of  supervision  in  every  foreign  manufacturing  centre." 

The  higher  cost  of  labour  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  England,  and  especially 
as  compared  with  the  Continent,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  evidence.  "  If,"  says  one  witness,  "  the 
Americans  could  get  their  labour  on  the  same  terms  as  the  English  manufacturer  the  Englishman 
would  not  be  able  to  exist.  A  work  girl,  earning  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  week  in  England,  would  earn 
as  many  dollars  in  America."  One  firm  goes  on  to  point  out  that  any  increase  in  any  general  cost 
of  production  in  Great  Britain  would  consequently  be  very  detrimental  to  all  that  remains  of  the 
British  lace  trade  in  America. 

What  America  knows  in  the  way  of  lace  making  has  been  learned  to  a  great  extent  from 
Nottingham,  through  the  importation  of  machinery  and  skilled  workmen,  and  one  firm  asserts  that 
American  lace  makers  now  beat  English  lace  makers  in  the  skilful  and  intelligent  manner  in  which 
they  employ  their  labour-saving  machinery. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  as  of  Continental  countries  much  complaint  is  made  of  the 
copying  of  British  designs. 


(D.)— GENERAL   EFFECT    OF    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF   FOREIGN    INDUSTRIES   ON 

THE    BRITISH    EXPORT    TRADE. 
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Effect  of  Foreign  The  general  effect  of  the  development  of  the  lace  industries  of   foreign    countries  on  the 

Developments  upon    export  trade  of  Great  Britain  may  now  be  briefly  summarised. 

British  Exports. 

Nottingham  curtain  manufacturers  formerly  did  business  with  every  European  market,  but 
these  markets  are  now  practically  closed  against  them.  "One  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
between  England  and  Germany  was  the  curtain-made  goods  known  as  Nottingham  lace  curtains. 
We  do  not  sell  any  there  now."  Another  firm  reports  that  the  "  trade  with  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Spain  has  completely  stopped  owing  to  the  high  duties."  The  McKinley  tariff 
has  had  most  prejudicial  effects  upon  certain  classes  of  Nottingham  lace  exports  to  the  United 
States,  depriving  some  manufacturers  of  the  market  for  the  bulk  of  their  goods.  The  experience 
of  one  firm  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  We  make  for  home,  foreign  and  Colonial  markets,  principally,  the  first  and  last,  nearly 
all  foreign  markets  being  closed  to  us  by  prohibitive  tariffs  and  home  manufactures  (of  foreign 
countries).  We  find  a  restriction  in  foreign  trade,  particularly  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  which  this  factory  formerly  did  a  large  volume  of  trade.  ...  lip  to  the  time  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  very  great  bulk  of  this  company's  business  was  with 
that  country.  The  imposition  of  that  tariff  practically  ruined  the  business  as  then  constituted, 
and  cut  off  at  one  stroke  nine-tenths  of  the  output  of  the  company.'' 


Summary 

Instances  are  given  of  the  monetary  loss  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  American  market.  2606 

In  the  case  of  one  firm,  40  per  cent,  of  their  entire  production  which  formerly  went  to  the  United 
States,  valued  at  £15,000  per  annum,  has  now  become  about  2  per  cent.  only.  "  Fifteen  years 
ago  half  of  our  total  production  was  sent  to  the  States,"  says  a  Glasgow  firm  of  lace  curtain  manu- 
facturers, "  the  tariff  has  been  increased  bit  by  bit  until  trade  is  now  all  but  impossible."  Another 
firm  notes  that  machinery  which  they  used  to  keep  fully  employed  for  France  and  America  is  now 
idle,  and  the  men  are  either  walking  about  or  gone  into  other  trades.  The  lessened  wages  in  the 
case  of  another  firm  is  put  at  £350  per  annum. 

And  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  still  further  restriction  of  the  export  trade.     Lyons   Decreasing 
manufacturers  no  longer  depend,  as  they  formerly  did,  upon  Nottingham  for  the  basis  of  their  manu-    £.ore.!^ 
factures,  and  the  Plauen  manufacturers  anticipate  the  day  when  they  will  themselves   make  the        r 
plain  nets  now  bought  for  finishing  from  Nottingham.      Nottingham  nets  go  to  Belgium  to  be 
worked  up  on  the  Cornelly  machines.      "  If    the    Belgians    make  the  nets  we  are  done  ;    they 
are  making  some  now.       The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  veiling  trade  in  the  Lyons  district.     In 
America  the  machinery  is  going  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  60  per  cent,  duty,  and  every  day 

our  prospects  are  worse."     Another  firm  says  : — "  We  used  to  export  hosiery  and  lace  curtains  as  2607 

merchants  to  many  countries,  but  inasmuch  as  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  France 
and  the  United  States  have  placed  prohibitive  duties  on  lace  curtains  and  on  most  current 
hosiery  goods,  our  export  in  them  is  nil.  In  lace  curtains  we  used  to  do  a  very  nice  trade  ;  all 
gone.  The  new  German,  Austrian  and  Russian  customs  tariffs  will  greatly  interfere  with  our  present 
trade  of  laces  and  nets  of  our  manufacture." 

Other  instances  from  the  evidence  are  as  follows  :— 

"  We  wonder  there  is  any  trade  left  for  us,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  our  machinery  into 
all  countries  in  Europe  and  United  States  of  America,  which  could  only  have  taken  place  by  the 
protection  of  high  tariffs  on  the  goods  made  on  the  respective  machines.  In  other  words,  where 
we  formerly  sold  large  quantities  of  laces  and  lace  curtains,  they  have  since  bought  the  machinery, 
and  now  our  goods  are  shut  out  by  walls  of  high  tariffs." 

"  We  have  lost  foreign  trade  with  Europe  to  the  extent  of  about  £20,000  per  annum,  owing 

to  the  exportation  of  Nottingham-made  machinery,  which  now  makes  the  lace  curtains  which  we  2608 

formerly  supplied,  and  such  foreign-made  goods  being  protected  by  a  hostile  wall  of  tariff  too  high 
for  us  to  climb." 

"  Our  export  trade  in  all  articles  named  has  suffered  terribly  of  recent  years  by  the  operations 
of  the  tariffs  in  all  countries  that  manufacture  our  articles,  as,  for  instance,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  United  States,  Brazil.  The  textile  trades  of 
foreign  countries  have  made  enormous  inroads  in  all  markets  to  which  we  supply  goods  ;  in  many 
cases  we  have  been  completely  driven  out." 

Foreign  tariffs,  speaking  generally,  aim  at  the  creation  of  competing  industries  by  stages.   The  Foreign 
Thus  the  French  tariff  formerly  permitted  Nottingham  veilings  to  go  largely  to  Lyons  for  chenilling   Improvement 
until  the  development  of  the  Lyons  industry  made  the  French  manufacturers  independent  of   Trade. 
Nottingham.     Again,  the  net  on  which  Saxony  lace  is  stitched  is  made  in  Nottingham  and  exported, 
the  German  tariff  being  sufficiently  low  on  this  class  of  goods  to  permit  importations.     The  intricate 
and  technical  nature  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  has,  it  is  said,  helped  to  impede  foreign  com- 
petition, but  responding  firms  say  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  German  manufacturers  2609 
will  produce  enough  of  the  article  to  satisfy  their  own  home  markets  and  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Colonial  and  neutral  markets.     Plauen  manufacturers,  they  say,  boast  that 
a  heavy  German  tariff  will  ere  long  be    imposed  to  prohibit  the  large  imports  of  Nottingham  nets 
to  be  embroidered  upon  by  the  Plauen  people  and  made  up  into  embroidered  curtains  called  Swiss 
curtains.     "  This,"  says  one  firm,  "  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
of  the  Nottingham  plain  net  trade,  but  the  machines  are  now  a  drug  on  the  market.     What  has 
happened  in  the  coarser  goods  will,  we  are  afraid,  be  repeated  in  the  finer  gauges,  and  then  a 
branch  of  industry  will  be  taken  from  us  which  we  venture  to  think  could  not  have  been  wrested 
from  us  in  a  fair  and  equal  combat,  but  aided  by  heavy  tariffs,  the  foreigner  is  enabled  to  close  his 

market  upon  us  just  when  and  how  he  likes." 

i 

The   German   competition   comes   principally   from   the   SchifHi    machine,  which  is   largely   The  Schlffll 
established  in  Plauen,  Saxony,  as  to  which  a  Leicester  finisher  says  : —  Machine. 

"  Our  manufacturers  are  seriously  affected  by  the  productions  from  the  Schiffli  machine 
worked  in  Plauen.  The  only  way  to  meet  this  would  be  to  start  Schiffli  machines  in  England  ; 
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a  small  trade  on  novelties  is  already  established.  With  a  tariff  of  about  20  per  cent,  many  Schiffli 
'  businesses  would  be  started  for  home  and  Colonial  requirements,  and  indeed  many  of  the  Plauen 
manufacturers  themselves  would  start  branch  businesses  here  for  that  purpose.  At  present  it  is 
impossible  as  the  work  from  the  Schiffli  machines  (apart  from  novelties)  is  imported  to  this  country 
at  lower  prices  than  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  the  goods  in  England  with  our  fixed  labour 
prices  .  .  .  With  a  15 — 20  per  cent,  duty,  Nottingham  manufacturers  would  put  down  plants 
of  Schiffli  machines  to  compete  with  Germany,  and  I  know  that  several  firms  from  Plauen  (Germany) 
would  also  start  plants  here." 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  starting  of  the  Schiffli  machine  in  England  is  one  of  labour. 
"  First  of  all  the  industry  is  established  in  Germany,  then  they  have  a  more  pliable  system  of 
wages  there  ;  at  times  the  workers  of  the  Schiffli  frames  get  very  fair  wages,  they  may  get  £2  a  week 
perhaps  on  what  we  call  plantograph  work,  then  there  are  quiet  times  when  they  will  accept  very 
little,  even  down  to  5s.  a  week,  rather  than  let  the  machines  stand."  On  the  other  hand,  a  witness 
argues  that  the  Plauen  competition  has  tended  to  benefit  the  English  lace  trade.  "  It  has  kept 
the  lace  trade  more  in  vogue  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  The  former  fluctuations  no 
longer  exist,  because  lace  is  more  generally  in  demand  than  it  was?  formerly."  The  difficulty  of 
creating  the  industry  in  England  is  dwelt  upon  by  one  firm.  From  its  experience  in  France  and 
Germany  "  it  would  take  10  to  20  years  before  the  organisation  for  producing,  finishing,  and  above 
all  the  delicate  after-manipulation  of  the  goods  were  built  up  here." 


(E.)— COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  COLONIAL  MARKETS. 


Neutral    Markets. 
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Colonial  Markets. 
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Australia. 


The  diminution  of  the  British  lace  trade  with  Europe  owing  to  the  development  of  foreign 
manufacturing  industries  is  represented  as  driving  British  manufacturers  far  afield  into  risky  and 
dangerous  markets  where  credit  is  a  very  doubtful  question.  Airong  these  neutral  markets  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  South  America  are  named.  "  German-made  lace  goods,  especially,  are  sold 
in  keen  competition  in  this  country,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  to  some  extent  Canada."  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  exclusion  of  British  goods 
from  Brazil  by  the  Brazil  tariff. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  British  Colonies  have  as  yet  begun  the  manufacture  of  lace,  but 
whereas  British  manufacturers  formerly  had  the  monopoly  of  the  Colonial  lace  markets,  there  is 
now  considerable  foreign  competition.  London  merchants  who  formerly  sent  English-made  lace 
almost  entirely  to  the  Colonies  report  that  two-thirds  of  their  exports  are  now  foreign-made,  London 
being  the  half-way  house  between  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  Colonial  markets.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  from  Germany  that  the  keenest  and  severest  competition  in  Colonial  markets  has 
hitherto  been  felt,  and  complaint  is  made  that  Colonial  preferential  tariffs,  which  were  designed 
to  encourage  British  trade,  are  used  also  to  benefit  foreign-made  laces  shipped  through  London 
and  British  ports.  In  many  classes  of  lace  foreign  competition  is  of  much  the  same  character  in 
the  Colonies  as  in  the  British  home  market,  but  in  specialities  British  lace  manufacturers  do  not 
feel  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies.  Direct  competition  in  the  Colonial  trade  is 
specifically  spoken  of  as  coming  from  Calais  in  Levels  goods  and  from  Plauen  in  Schiffli  soods.  In 
veiling  nets  some  large  Colonial  houses,  it  is  said,  buy  nothing  but  French  goods,  partly  on  account 
of  the  very  much  lower  prices  and  partly  on  account  of  the  taste  of  the  French  workers.  (See 
Comparative  Advantages.) 

Foreign  competition  in  Canada  has  been  eased  by  the  preferential  tariff  and  especially  by 
the  Canadian  surtax  upon  German  goods.  The  preferential  tariff  is  said  to  have  created  &  new 
Canadian  trade  for  some  manufacturers,  in  part  compensating  others  for  the  lessened  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

In  Australia  where  there  is  no  preference  foreign  real  laces  are  reported  to  be  shutting  out 
English  makes.  The  general  position  as  regards  Australia  is  reported  upon  as  follows  by  one  firm  : — 
"  In  the  Australian  Colonies  we  have  a  very  large  business,  but  nothing  like  what  we  might 
do  without  the  restrictions  wrth  reference  to  made-up  goods.  There  is  a  very  strong  labour  party 
throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  they  make  a  great  discrimination  between  goods  in  the 
piece  and  goods  made-up.  In  fact,  how  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  sell  from  certain  of  our 
departments — such  as  finished  articles  for  neck  wear.  They  will  buy  a  few  samples,  but  we  get 
very  few  repeats.  A  large  business  is  done  in  London  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  in 
what  are  known  as  ladies'  blouses.  If  we  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  manufactured  goods  of 
that  character  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  we  could  do  an  enormous  business  there,  because  we  find 
that  per  head  of  the  population  they  are  the  largest  consumers  in  the  world." 


The  benefits  of  the  preference  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  also  spoken  of,  though    New  Zealand. 
in  these  and  other  Colonial  markets  some  part  of  the  increase  of  British  trade  is  ascribed  to  "  the 
sentimental  preference  for  British-made  poods  on  the  part  of    the  buyers  and  a  greater  suitability 
of  styles  for  the  markets." 
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(F.)— COMPETITION  IN   THE  HOME  MARKET. 

It  is  especially   the    increased   foreign    competition   in   the    home  market  which  has    so   Sources  of  Foreign 
prejudicially  affected  the  prospects  of  the  British  lace  industry.      Lace  reaches  British  markets    Competition. 
from  most  of  the   foreign    manufacturing  countries   of  Europe.      A  firm  of  Nottingham  manu- 
facturers testifies  to  importations  from  each  of  the  following  centres  :— 


Calais 

Caudry 

Plauen 


St.  Gall 
Barmen 
Leipzig. 


Vienna 
Turin 


Lyons 
Dresden,  &c. 


Testimony  is  borne  to  the  "  enormous  quantities  "  of  Plauen  and  St.  Gall  lace  imported  imports  from 

into  this  country,  and  the  competing  imports  are  said  to  be  "  undoubtedly  increasing."     "  In  the  Germany, 

wholesale  distributing  houses  of  London  and  Manchester  they  almost  entirely  ignore  the  Netting-  Switzerland  and 

ham-made  article,  as  they  find  a  larger  profit  in  handling  German-made  goods."     The  effect  of  France. 
French  competition  upon  the  Nottingham  trade  is  indicated  by  the  following  evidence  : — 

"  Until  four  years  ago  nearly  all  veilings  were  made  in  Nottingham  for  the  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  large  quantities  were  sent  by  us  to  Lyons — Lyons  did  a  lot  of  chcnillirrg  on  the 
finished  veiling,  but  the  manufacturing  of  the  veil  was  in  Nottingham.  We  bought  large  quantities 
of  raw  silk  to  make  these  veilings.  To-day  Lyons  is  buying  nothing  from  here,  and  is  supplying 
the  London  and  the  Nottingham  houses  with  the  lace,  and  it  is  sent  out  from  here  and  from  the 
Nottingham  warehouses  at  a  price  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  make." 

Thus,  it  is  asserted,  that  Levers  laces  made  in  France,  Schiffli  laces  made  in  Plauen,  and  hand 
embroidery  machinery  laces  made  in  St.  Gall  (Switzerland)  have  "  almost  entirely  killed  the 
British  home  trade  for  Nottingham-made  laces."  In  many  staple  lines  English  manufacturers 
cannot  compete,  and  some  firms  say  that,  only  in  novelties  and  special  lines  can  they  retain  their 
trade.  "  Instead  of  making  large  quantities  the  Nottingham  trade  is  largely  made  up  of  getting 
out  novelties  for  the  outsiders  to  copy." 
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And  this  foreign  competition  is  progressive  in  character.  A  firm  of  Nottingham  manufac- 
turers of  the  finer  grades  of  laces  explains  this  aspect  of  the  question  as  follows  : — 

"  Apart  from  the  competition  referred  to  from  Calais  and  Plauen,  there  are  at  present  no 
countries  able  to  produce  similar  goods  to  ours  for  importation  into  this  country.  Our  own  par- 
ticular trade  being  in  the  finer  grade  of  Levers-made  cotton  laces,  we  shall  probably  be  among  the 
last  to  feel  the  effects  of  what  is  known  as  dumping  from  countries  establishing  or  having  estab- 
lished similar  industries.  Germany,  Russia,  United  States  of  America,  Austria  and  Italy  all  make 
Levers  cotton  laces,  but  have  only  commenced  with  the  heavy  and  warm  makes,  and.  as  yet,  even 
these  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  when  their  surplus  stocks  have  to  be  sent  to  England." 
Speaking  especially  of  French  competition  in  British  markets,  one  firm  declares  that  in 
time  the  French  "  will  be  able  to  kill  all  competition  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  this  under 
cost  selling." 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  these  foreign  importations  are  largely  made  at  prices  Dumping  In  the 
below  the  British  cost  of  production.     Special  German  agents  are  said  to  have  been  sent  over  to  sell    Home  Market. 
competing  German  laces  in  Nottingham  "  at  absolutely  any  price  with  the  object  of  killing  the 
Nottingham  trade."     Another  firm  says  :— 

"  The  shops  in  all  the  British  towns  are  full  of  these  (German)  laces  ;  we  are  beaten  by  the 
Germans  in  price,  and  cannot  sell  our  work.  The  London  market  is  the  favourite  dumping  ground 
for  the  German  manufacturer's  surplus  stock.  He  has  to  pay  no  duty,  and  we  cannot  dump  down 
in  Germany  because  of  the  high  tariff.  A  gentleman  in  our  employ,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  trade  in  Germany,  says  the  manufacturers  there  dump  their  surplus  stock  in  London  every 
three  months.  It  pays  them  to  do  this,  as  they  lose  nothing,  though  they  spoil  our  market,  while 
we  lose  on  our  stock  as  we  have  nowhere  to  dump  it  at  cost  price.  We  cannot  spoil  our  own  market 
liy  selling  it  at  cost  price,  and  so  we  have  to  keep  it  till  old,  if  not  sold  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then 
we  lose  anything  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  when  jobbed  off." 

"  The  dumping  of  fancy  lace  goods,"  says  another  lace  firm,  "  is  intermittent  rather  than 
systematic.  Job  lines  generally  find  their  way  to  the  London  market.  Calais,  Lyons  and  Lille 
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Neutral  Markets. 


goods  are  spoken  of  as  imported  at  prices  below  British  cost.  "  Lyons  silk  tulles  can  be  sold  in 
London  market  mucli  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  in  Nottingham.  They  have  cheaper  labour  in 
manufacturing  laces.  The  same  applies  to  silk  nets  both  made  in  Calais  and  Lyons."  "  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,"  says  another  Nottingham  manufacturer,  "  that  the  French  maker  dumps  his 
goods  into  Great  Britain  below  cost  price,"  though  others  again  doubt  whether  the  lower  rates  of 
wages,  longer  hours  and  more  flexible  conditions  of  labour,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trades  unions, 
do  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  difference  in  cost."  There  are  French  lace  goods  imported  into 
this  country  which  do  not  compete  with  English  makes,  but,  speaking  generally,  French  competition 
is  most  keenly  felt  and  is  increasing.  "  Many  London  houses,"  says  a  lace  and  net  manufacturer, 
"•do  their  entire  silk  lace  trade,  or  nearly  so,  on  jobs  in  silk  laces  bought  in  Calais,  at  something  like 
30  to  60  per  cent,  under  cost  price.  In  regular  goods  we  cannot  compete.  .  .  .  Plauen  sends 
large  quantities  of  laces  over  here  under  our  cost  prices  ;  in  fact,  at  certain  times  London  and  other 
markets  are  glutted  with  the  Plauen  lace,  of  which  much  of  it  is  below  cost  price." 

The  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  reliance  of  London  buyers  upon  dumped  goods  is  COD 
firmed  by  another  manufacturer,  who  says  : — "  Calais  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
their  surplus  production  on  the  large  English  markets  with  heavy  discounts,  and,  I  believe,  many 
London  buyers  go  to  Calais  to  buy  jobs  only."  Also  :  "  Many  of  the  above  (embroidery,  lace,-. 
insertions,  nets,  &c.,  from  Saxony)  are  sold  in  London  at  a  less  price  than  I  can  make  them  in  the 
'  brown  '  "  (unfinished  state). 

But  the  British  consumer,  says  one  firm,  does  not  benefit  from  these  cheap  importations  : — 
"  The  consumer  pays  the  same,  the  difference  in  price  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  warehouse- 
men (or  lace  finisher,  often  styled  lace  manufacturer),  when  it  should  really  be  distributor,  and  into 
that  of  the  retailer  (shopkeeper).  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  veilings  in  this  country  are  supplied 
from  Lyons,  and  the  distributors  here  say  (and  we  can  easily  see  it  is  so  under  present  conditions) 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  these  French  goods,  as  otherwise  the  London  houses  would  not  buy  at  all 
from  them  here.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  price.  The  machinery  is  made  here,  the  patterns  are 
copied  from  here,  and  given  the  same  price,  the  Nottingham-made  veiling  is  preferred.  Instead  of 
making  large  quantities,  the  Nottingham  trade  is  largely  made  up  of  getting  out  novelties  for  the 
outsiders  to  copy." 

Dumping  in  neutral  markets  is  specifically  complained  of  in  the  following  statement  by  a 
witness  : — "  The  large  curtain  trade  we  formerly  did  in  Germany  is  entirely  dead,  and  the  Germans 
make  more  stuff  than  they  can  consume  in  their  own  country.  They  do  not  bring  it  here,  but  dump 
it  in  neutral  markets — Belgium,  for  instance,  where  they  sell  goods  at  less  than  they  can  be  made 
for,  and  they  have  resorted  to  what  is,  we  consider,  a  very  uncommercial  system — instead  of  selling 
the  goods  at  so  much  per  yard,  or  so  much  per  piece,  they  absolutely  sell  them  at  so  much  per  Ib." 


Profits. 
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(G.)— PROFITS. 

Up  Co  1890.  so  firms  state,  the  lace  trade  was  the  most  profitable  iri  Nottingham,  but  now 
it  is  the  worst,  and  some  firms  allege  that  they  are  losing  money  on  everything  they  make.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  net  profite  have  diminished  ;  some  firms  have  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
th'.j  loss  by  a  larger  output.  One  firm  note  that  their  output  is  now  ahead  of  previous  records, 
their  class  of  lace  having  become  an  article  of  fashion,  but  the  profit  on  the  business  done  is  not 
at  all  that  of  former  times  on  the  turnover.  Most  emphatic  evidence  of  loss  of  profits  conies  from 
the  curtain  trade.  Lace  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  development  of  foreign 
importations  and  the  re-export  of  foreign  laces  to  Colonial  and  other  markets,  have  been  better 
able  to  maintain  their  position.  As  to  the  causes  of  these  reduced  profits,  the  recent  high  price  of 
cotton  is  mentioned,  though  the  evidence  generally  points  to  the  loss  of  export  trade  and  the 
restriction  of  home  trade  by  foreign  importations  as  the  chief  reasons. 

"  In  the  curtain  trade  profits  have  been  very  much  reduced  indeed.  In  the  Ince  and  curtain 
trade  the  workers  in  the  town  are  suffering  very  much  ;  those  outside  the  trades  union  district:  un- 
doing much  better."  "  In  the  curtain  trade  profits  have  been  very  much  reduced  indeed."  "  The 
mosquito  net  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  coarse  plain  net  trade  for  many 
years,  but  the  machines  are  now  a  drug  on  the  market."  "  Before  the  United  States  of  America 
tariff  came  into  force  I  had  four  good  American  customers,  who  had  branch  warehouses  in  Notting- 
ham, and  was  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business  with  these  firms  ;  but  I  lost  all  this  as  soon  as 
the  American  tariff  came  into  operation,  and  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machines  began  to  go  to  the 
United  States  of  America."  "  Although  I  have  stuck  to  business  from  morning  till  night,  and  had 
do  holiday  for  four  years,  nor  absented  myself  from  business  for  as  much  as  a  single  hour,  I  have  lost 
during  the  last  eight  years  over  £800,  and  had  to  part  with  the  best  portion  of  my  home,  pictures  and 
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other  articles  I  have  been  years  collecting.     Only  for  being  so  prompt  in  payment  of  accounts  in  2622 

former  years  my  creditors  would  have  brought  my  business  to  an  end.     I  can  now  see  only  death 

or  ruination  before  me — a  nice  end  to  a  hard-working  life.     My  failure  in  business  is  not  owing  to 

lack  of  knowledge  in  foreign  correspondence,  as  at  the  age  of   21  I  could  speak  and  write  five 

languages.      Foreign  countries  are  excluding  our  goods  from  their  countries  and  are  glutting  our 

country  with  their  manufactured  goods  in  all  directions."     "  I  myself  have  lost  £1,000  since  1891, 

and  am  about  ruined.     I  am  not  in  a  large  way  of  business — I  have  only  three  lace  curtain  machines." 

(H.)— EMPLOYMENT    AND    WAGES. 

Employment  is  represented  as  fairly  continuous  in  the  fancy  trade,  but  there  are  branches  Employment 
of  the  lace  trade  which  have  suffered  very  much,  the  workpeople  having  had  to  seek  other  means  of  an('  Wages. 
earning   a   living.     "  Thousands    of    workpeople    in   different   towns,"    says    another    firm,    "  are 
promenading  the  streets,"  and  the  appeals  for  help  from  able-bodied  workmen  without  employment 
are  almost  continuous.     Skilled  lace  workers  have  emigrated    to    establish    foreign    competing 
industries.     The  general  opinion  would,  moreover,  seem  to  be  that  in  respect  of  employment  the 

position  is  getting  worse  rather  than  better.     "  We  can  get  plenty  of  workpeople,"  says  a  firm  of  2o2o 

lace  curtain  makers,  "  owing  to  the  bad  trade  in  our  line  of  business.  If  I  advertise  for  a  workman 
I  can  get  30  to  choose  from."  A  firm  of  manufacturers  of  lace  veilings  speaks  of  working  men 
formerly  in  their  employ  being  now  idle  or  having  drifted  elsewhere.  "  If,"  says  another  lace 
veiling  manufacturer,  "  we  could  supply  the  London  market  it  would  keep  many  machines  in  full 
work  here." 

The  effect  of  the  Lyons  competition  upon  employment  into  the  Nottingham  district  is  thus  Effect  of  Lyons 
indicated  : — "  My  plant  (employing  directly  some  50  men  and  25  women  when  fully  going,  and  provid-  and  Swiss 
ing  work  in  finishing,  chenilling,  &c.,  for  some  50  to  100  women  in  outlying  villages)  could  have  been  Competition. 
in  full  work  had  I  had  only  the  orders  which  my  own  customers  were  obliged  to  give  to  Lyons  against 
their  will.     Even  had  I  had  only  orders  for  our  English  home  trade  my  wages  (direct  wages)  would 
then  have  been  £7,000  to  £8,000  instead  of  £3,500." 

The  competition  of  Swiss  goods  has  had  the  following  effect : — "  The  importation  of  Swiss 
goods  into  Britain  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  shrinkage  in  our  output,  and  caused  our  factory  to 

be  worked  to  a  very  small  extent  with  a  much  reduced  staff,  earning  a  very  small  wage  during  seven  2624 

or  eight  months  of  the  year." 

"  Our  production  of  embroidery,"  says  a  third  firm,  "  was  quite  one-third  less  in  1903  than 
it  should  have  been  if  we  had  had  a  fair  market,  and,  consequently,  the  workpeople  lost  one-third 
of  their  wages  at  least." 

The  effect  of  German  competition  has  also  been  widely  felt  in  the  decrease  of  employment  German 
in  Nottingham,  and  one  firm  points  out  that  its  own  workpeople  lose  at  least  £7,500  annually  because   Competition. 
of  the  silk  and  cotton  nets  which  they  now  send  to  Plauen  to  be  embroidered  upon  for  want  of  an 
English  embroidery  industry.     A  similar  loss  arises  in  the  case  of  about  10  other  firms  making 
similar  goods. 

The  effect  upon  Nottingham  labour  of  the  United  States  competition  is  illustrated  from   ynuej  states 
one  Nottingham  curtain  factory  where  previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff  54  twist  hands  earned  £8,500  competition, 
a  year,  their  weekly  wages  averaging  a  little  over  £3  per  week  each,  while  the  total  paid  per  year 

to  the  workpeople  in  this  factory  was  £14,305.     The  firm  adds  :    "  Many  of  the  above  twist  hands,  2625 

threaders,  winders,  punchers,  reeders,  designers  and  sale-room  staff  have  followed  this  migrating 
industry  and  are  now  earning  good  wages  in  America,  whilst  many  of  those  who  stayed  here  are 
earning  precarious  livings  in  the  unskilled  labour  markets,  or  have  become  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rates,  especially  the  older  ones  who  were  not  young  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
Ours  is  only  one  instance  of  an  immediate  transference  of  trade,  labour  and  wages  to  the  country 
imposing  a  highly  protective  tariff  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  country." 

The  causes  assigned  for  unemployment  are  mainly  two  : — Firstly,  the  exclusive  character   (jauses  Oj 
of  foreign  tariffs,  under  which,  with  the  aid  of  British  machinery  and  British  skilled  labour,  foreign   unemployment. 
competing   industries   have   arisen ;     and,   secondly,   the   increasing  importation   of   foreign-made 
goods  into  the  United  Kingdom.     The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  oral  and  written  evidence 
upon  this  point : — 

"  Machinery  we  used  to  keep  fully  employed  for  France  and  the  United  States  is  now  idle, 
and  the  men  either  walking  about  or  gone  into  other  trades.  The  lace  machine  is  worked  by  skilled 


2626  labour  and  the  men  are  paid  by    piece  work.     If  partly  employed  their  earnings  are  not  high,  but 

in  case  of  full  employment  they  could  earn  from  £6  to  £10  per  man." 

"  The  loss  in  wages  to  my  workpeople  for  the  first  two  years  after  I  lost  my  American  and 
German  trade  through  the  high  tariffs  amounted  to  about  £350  per  year,  as  we  were  so  very  short 
of  work,  and  from  that  time  until  now  the  loss  has  been  about  £200  per  year." 

"  Our  plant  did  not  run  half-time  during  1903  through  depression  and  foreign  competition, 
whereas  if  the  goods  manufactured  by  me  had  been  admitted  to  foreign  markets  on  the  same  basis 
as  foreign  goods  are  admitted  here,  we  should  have  been  well  employed." 

"  Ten  years  ago  we  bought  nine  Swiss  embroidery  machines  .  .  .  eight  are  standing,  the 
remaining  one  has  not  run  10  weeks  out  of  the  year  for  years  past ;  the  eight  machines  have  been 
absolutely  idle  for  nearly  six  years.  Near  by  is  a  shop  window  full  of  German  lace  that  could  all 
have  been  made  on  our  machines,  but  not  at  their  prices.  .  .  We  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  portion 
of  this  trade  for  United  Kingdom  labour,  but  with  no  success.  Our  machines  are  standing  covered 
with  dust  and  spoiling,  our  hands  have  all  left  us  except  three,  and  yet  many  thousand  pounds 

2627  worth  is  coming  to  the  United  Kingdom  every  week  of  those  very  goods." 

"  Most  of  the  factories  abroad  are  established  by  Englishmen,  in  some  cases  branches  from 
Nottingham,  and  in  others,  Englishmen  who  have  gone  out  there  in  order  to  start  an  industry, 
generally  speaking,  with  English  capital.  The  loss  would  be  to  the  English  workman  in  this 
country." 

"  French  goods  are  sent  here  fully  finished,  and  this  takes  employment  from,  first,  the  twist 
hand  or  machine  worker  with  all  the  factory  hands.  Second,  from  the  dyers  and  dressers  ;  third, 
from  the  girls  who  clip,  scallop  and  card  the  laces." 

"  I  had  a  plant  of  27  machines  which  employed  150  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys.  All 
these  were  kept  busily  employed  until  the  McKinley  tariff.  This  annihilated  my  curtain  business. 
Net  for  embroidery  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  plain  net  trade  for  many 
years,  but  the  machines  are  now  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  workers  are  not  participating  in  the 
bonus  that  is  being  paid  to  their  fellow  workers  in  other  branches  of  the  plain  net  trade." 

"  Nottingham  business  men  have  opened  factories  to  make  lace  in  Russia,  and  so,  to  some 

2628  extent,  get  back  a  little  of   what  is  lost,  though  the  labour,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  entirely 

lost." 

Lace  Designers.  The  various  causes  which  have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lace  trade  in  this  country 

have  made  the  industry  a  seasonal  one  for  lace  designers  and  draughtsmen.     The  evidence  of  the 
Amalgamated  Lace  Designers  and  Draughtsmen  says  : — 

"  The  great  cause  of  unemployed  in  our  trade  is  due  to  the  exportation  of  lace  machinery 
to  America,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  &c. ;  thus,  what  may  have  been  good  results  to  the 
engineering  trade  has  decidedly  ruined  our  home  industry.  The  countries,  now  make  their  own 
lace  with  English-made  machines,  and  our  trade  is  practically  confined  to  the  home  market,  which 
is  by  no  means  large.  Another  cause  is  the  fact  that  home  manufacturers  are  content  to  retain 
almost  obsolete  machinery,  while  the  best  and  latest  improvements  are  exported  to  the  countries 
named  ;  thus  we  create  our  own  foreign  competition.  Quite  half  of  our  best  men  have  followed 
the  exported  machinery  to  America,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  are  now  busy  training 
the  young  foreigner  for  the  trade  Some  few  have  returned  to  this  country  when  the  foreigner 
has  learnt  enough.  Twelve  years  ago  our  membership  was  over  300.  Some  have  emigrated,  some 
have  sought  employment  on  the  trams  and  other  public  works,  and  some  in  various  other  unskilled 
employment.  Our  membership  is  now  less  than  50.  This  proportion  holds  good  in  the  trade, 
whether  members  or  not." 

Comparative  It  is  generally  recognised  that  Continental  wages  are  considerably  lower  per  square  yard. 

Wages  and  "  But,"  says  one  firm,  "  probably  their  hands  earn  much  more  per  annum  as  the  machinery,   by 

Short  Time.  reason  of  dumping  in  London,  is  kept  going  full  time,  while  we  average  about  half-time." 

Workpeople,  it  is  pointed  out,  have  no  inducement  to  stop  in  a  trade  that  is  so  open  to 
foreign  attack.  "  It  is  much  harder  to  get  thoroughly  good  men  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago."  Bad 
trade  and  short  time  have  had,  it  is  noted,  a  deteriorative  effect  upon  the  skill  of  the  English  work- 
people. Discussing  the  prospects  of  the  Schiffli  machine,  if  put  to  work  in  England  to  compete 
with  German-made  goods,  one  firm  says  :-  - 

Deterioration.  "  The  <|iiestion  of  skill  comes  in.  and  our  hands  could  not,  if  put  at  once  to  make  those  goods, 

do  so,  though  the  machine  is  perfect.     The  reason  is  our  scanty  trade  does  not  provide  sufficient 
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experience  for  our  hands  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  better  class  work.     In  Germany  their  2630 

home  trade  is  absolutely  secure  and  finds  them  employment ;    ours  is  not  secure,  at  any  rate,  not 
to  us." 

(I.)— TRANSFERENCE    OF   MILLS   TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  lace  trade  furnishes  instances  of  the  encouragement  which  the  tariff  policies  of  foreign    Emigration  of 
countries  have  given  to  the  transfer  abroad  of  British  capital  and  labour.     Nottingham  firms  are   Capital  and 
named  who  have  taken  machines  and  large  plants  to  Russia,  and  are  doing  a  largely  increasing   Labour. 
business  in  a  market  which  used  to  be  supplied  largely  from  Nottingham.     In  the  case  of  Spain 
also  Scottish  manufacturers  have  utilised  the  Spanish  tariff  to  introduce  machines  into  Spain  for 
the  manufacture  of  lace.       An  instance  of  the  transfer  of  valuable  British  machines  and  skilled 
British  labour  to  Zion  City  in  the  United  States  to  operate  under  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent,  is  quoted. 
Over  50  skilled  men  went  to  Chicago  in  one  batch.     Also,  "  The  United  States  of  America  is  our 
most  important  market  and  we  are  losing  it,  other  large  plants  having  been  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
Maine  and  Baltimore."     Transfers  have  also  been  made  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  skilled 
British  mechanics  being  also  taken  to  start  the  industries.     "  The   export   of   machines   made   in 

Nottingham  to  America  and  France  has  certainly  taken  a  large  number  of  skilled  twist  hands  to  2631 

assist  to  work  them  and  to  teach  the  foreigners."     "  Big  free  traders  have  taken  plants  to  Russia 
and  Germany  to  get  inside  their  tariff  walls." 

(j.)_COMPARATIVE    ADVANTAGES. 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  essential  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  English  and  Continental  lace   Cost  of 
industries  are  carried  on  makes  it  impossible  to  institute  a  reliable  statistical  comparison  of  costs  Production. 
of  production.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  under  anything  like  equal  conditions  the  British  manu- 
facturer need  fear  no  outside  competition.     The  cheaper  labour  on  the  Continent  is  pointed  to  as 
a  material  element  in  favour  of  the  Continental  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  labour 
ranges  from  one-third  of  the  selling  price  in  the  case  of  common  laces  to  two-thirds  in  the  case  of 
higher  classes  of  goods. 

The  English  manufacturer  is  still  further  handicapped  by  the  increased  cost  of  production  continuous 

due  to  short  time.  One  firm  works  out  the  difference  which  bad  trade  has  caused  in  their  case  Running  v.  Short  9R39 
between  full  time  and  short  time  working,  and  shows  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  cost  of  Time. 
working  bix  Lever  machines,  each  making  100  racks  per  week,  would  amount  to  8d.  per  rack, 
while  when  making  170  racks  per  week  it  would  be  only  5£d.  Another  firm  say  that  owing  to  the 
restriction  of  home  markets  by  foreign  importations,  and  the  decreased  foreign  demand  consequent 
upon  high  tariffs,  they  are  now  making  only  up  to  one-fifth  of  their  capacity,  and  yet  their 
establishment  expenses  week  by  week  are  in  the  gross  amount  actually  larger  than  if  their  output 
was  five  times  as  great.  Thus  the  heavy  expenses  falling  on  them  under  bad  trade  wipe  out 
all  profit,  "  and  we  are  actually  carrying  on  business  at  a  large  loss  every  week,  a  loss  that  would 
be  turned  into  a  profit  at  present  prices  if  the  output  were  only  doubled,  and  we  have  a  plant 
equal  to  five  times  our  present  output.  .  .  Though  actually  now  losing  every  week,  we  have  to 
take  reductions  in  order,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  output  to  a  paying  quantity  in  order  thus  to 
recoup  ourselves." 

COTTON. 

The  present  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cotton  is  suggested  as  a  cause  operating  somewhat  Cotton. 
in  favour  of  the  Continental  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  he  was  often  under  the  system  in  vogue 

in  his  country  better  able  to  obtain  supplies.     It  is  urged  that  the  growth  of  cotton  within  the  2633 

Empire  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  lace  trade. 

PROCESSES  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  lace  industries  of  competing  countries  have  been  largely  created  Processes 
by  Nottingham-made  machines,  worked  in  the  first  instance  by  skilled  labour,  also  imported  from  and  Machinery. 
England.     But  for  these  importations  of  machinery  and  labour  many  firms  assert  that  the  foreign 
competing  industries  could  not  have  come  into  existence.     But  their  development  has  been  such 
that  manufacturers  in  several  foreign  countries  are  now  able  to  command  artisans  of  their  own 
nationality,  "  who  can  make  machines  as  well  as  we  can  in  Nottingham." 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  sales  at  home  and  abroad 
"  home  manufacturers  are  content  to  retain  old  and  almost  obsolete  machinery,  while  the  best  and 
latest  improvements  are  exported  to  America,  Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  Thus  we  create 
our  own  competition."  Attention  is  called  to  the  superiority  of  French  dyeing  and  finishing,  but 
it  is  also  indicated  that  this  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  British  trade,  and  the  small 
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margin  left  to  the  English  manufacturer.     "  If  we  (British  manufacturers)  used  similar  rich  eft 
the  cost  of  the  work  would  be  prohibitive  of  sales."     With  a  more  continuous  output  the  workman 
gets  more  practice  in  skilled  labour,  and  the  manufacturer  is  encouraged  to  make  dyeing  and  finishing 
improvements. 


Cost  and 
Efficiency  of 
Labour. 
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COST  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOUR. 

The  comparative  position  as  between  Nottingham  and  Lyons  in  regard  to  labour  is  stated  as 
follows  : — "  Wages  are  very  much  lower  in  Lyons  than  here,  but  the  7iien  earn  good  wages  there,  as 
they  are  in  regular  work.  Our  men  say  they  cannot  reduce  their  price  as  they  barely  make  a 
living  now  ;  all  work  in  this  trade  is  piece  work  ;  in  short,  we  must  either  have  a  fairly  high  duty 
to  keep  the  Lyons  goods  out  or  our  workmen  must  go  down  to  the  Lyons  man's  price,  which,  being 
strong  trade  unionists,  they  certainly  will  not  do,  or  else  the  trade  must  go  ;  it  is  mostly  gone  now." 

The  effect  of  foreign  competition  at  home  and  abroad  is  also  felt  in  the  lessened  efficiency 
of  labour.  "  Severe  and  excessive  competition  has  resulted  in  very  much  inferior  labour  being 
introduced  ;  efficiency  costs  money."  Thoroughly  good  men  are  not  to  be  had  as  readily  in  Not- 
tingham as  formerly,  and  more  continuous  and  remunerative  work  available  for  the  lace  workers 
in  Continental  countries  brings  them  to  a  condition  of  proficiency  which  is  unattainable  when  trade 
is  insecure  and  employment  difficult  to  obtain.  The  lace  trade  is  especially  dependent  upon  skilled 
labour,  and  the  men  are  paid  by  piece  work. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Nottingham  trade  unions. 
It  is  explained  that  "  the  Lacemakers'  Union  allow  their  members  to  work  outside  the  town  on  a 
lower  basis  of  wages  to  that  ruling  in  the  town  ;  consequently,  the  town  suffers,  and  the  unfortunate 
manufacturers  who  have  to  move  their  machines  outside  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  of  labour.  Gradually  all  our  machines  are  leaving  our  town  for  the  outside  district," 
with  the  consequence  that  "  the  wages  of  Trades  Union  workers  in  the  town  are  very  uncertain, 
and  they  make  a  very  poor  average  during  the  year,  whilst  in  the  non-trades  union  districts  steady 
employment  at  good  wages  prevails." 

Inasmuch  as  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  drove  Nottingham  lace  manufacturers  to  endeavour 
to  retain  their  American  export  trade  by  seeking  lower  rates  and  cheaper  labour  in  outlying  districts, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  its  effect  a  direct  blow  to  trade  unionism.  McKinleyism  is  thus  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  causes  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  trade  union  members  in  Notting- 
ham, as  their  only  means  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  work  done  by  workpeople  living  outside  trade 
union  areas. 

The  absence  of  effective  factory  legislation  in  Continental  countries  is  spoken  of  as  another 
cause  working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  manufacturer  who  has  to  conform  to  a  far  higher 
standard  in  this  respect. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING. 

Commercial  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  English  lace  trade  suffers  in  a  comparison  between  commercial 

Travelling.  travellers  in  the  English  and  competing  industries.     It  is  asserted  that  in  the  lace  trade  more 

commercial  travellers  are  sent  out  from  England  than  from  foreign  countries,  and  one  witness 

asserts  : — "  Consulai  reports  on  this  matter  are  entirely  misleading.    One  fact  which  enables  the  Consuls 

narsn  °f  other  nations  to  report  about  the  number  of  their  commercial  travellers  is  that  foreign  employers 

instruct  their  travellers  to  go  to  the  German  or  other  Consuls  in  foreign  countries  for  advice  and  help, 
and  the  foreign  Consul  in  many  cases  is  a  kind  of  superior  Government  '  drummer  '  for  business. 
No  traveller  for  English  firms  ever  goes  to  the  English  Consul  abroad  unless  he  is  absolutely  obliged 
to  do  so.  His  Majesty's  Consuls  are  not  commercial  '  drummers,'  and  we  don't  want  them  to  be 
either.  A  great  deal  of  the  outcry  about  insufficiency  of  commercial  travellers  is  simply  unfounded." 

Another  firm  find  that  an  English  traveller  can  manage  better  than  a  foreigner,  and  conse- 
quently they  prefer  to  employ  in  their  Continental  trade  English  travellers  who  speak  French  and 
German. 
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TECHNICAL    TRAINING. 

Beneficial  results  are  reported  as  arising  from  the  technical  schools  in  Nottingham,  and 
evidence  of  tin-  skill  of  the  Nottingham  artisan  is  found  in  the  fact  that  rival  foreign  industries  have 
been  largely  created  by  British  brains.  However,  it  is  declared  by  firms  that  the  German  clerks  have 
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advantages  in  some  respects,  while  in  America  also  it  is  said  that  more  skill  and  intelligence  are 
u.srd  in  the  working  of  labour-saving  machinery.  Again,  lace-making  is  taught  to  the  children  in 
tin.-  ordinary  schools  of  Belgium  and  France  with  advantage  to  the  industry. 

TRANSPORT. 

The   lace   track-    is    little   affected    by  canal    and    railway    rates    owing   to  the    expensive   Transport. 
character  of  the  finished  product. 

PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

The  evidence  bearing  upon  patent  laws  relates  of  course  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  operation  Patent  and 
c.f  the  new  English  legislation.  There  is,  however,  a  widespread  and  strong  feeling  of  injustice  Registration 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  registration  laws,  and  "  designs  being  the  very  life  of  fancy  lace,"  Laws. 
the  point  is  again  and  again  insisted  upon.  Whereas  full  protection  is  given  to  the  foreigner  when 
he  brings  hi.s  designs  to  this  country,  English  designs  cannot  be  registered  in  Germany  and  Austria 
unless  the  goods  are  made  there  within  a  certain  period.  In  the  case  of  Austria  the  period  is  12 
months,  and  this,  says  one  manufacturer,  "  implies  that  12  months'  grace  is  accorded  in  order  to 
enable  the  Austrian  manufacturer  to  find  out  whether  the  design  is  good  enough  to  copy  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  the  British  manufacturer  must  either  move  his  plant  or  lose  the  sale  of  his 
pattern."  The  result  of  this  differential  treatment  is  that  the  foreigners  buy  sample  lengths  of 
British  goods  and  copy  the  designs,  and  so  save  the  enormous  expense  to  which  British  manufac- 
turers are  put  in  their  designing  departments.  "  We  suffer  repeatedly  from  the  scourge,  and  find 
that  Calais,  Dresden,  Leipsjg,  and  Vienna,  &c.,  can  and  do  copy  with  immunity  special  expensive 
designs  brought  out  in  this  market  at  great  cost,  and  within  a  very  short  time  are  doing  a  big  trade 
in  the  same  design  in  their  own  protected  countries  ;  this  also  greatly  facilitates  the  cost  of  their 
productions-."  In  Colonial  markets  the  eflect  is  also  felt.  "  The  foreigner  copies  our  patterns, 
leaves  out  some  of  the  work,  and  brings  out  the  same  design  cheaper  and  sells  to  our  Colonial 
customers." 
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(K.)— EFFECT    OF    FOREIGN    TARIFFS. 

The  evidence  shows  with  practical  unanimity  that  foreign  tariffs  have  seriously  hampered    Effect  of 
where  they  have  not  extinguished  the  British  trade  in  many  classes  of  lace,  by  encouraging  the   Foreign  Tariffs. 
creation  of  foreign  competing  industries  to  supply  foreign  markets  formerly  British,  and  to  replace 
British  goods  in  British  home  markets.     The  tendency  is  to  drive  the  British  export  trade  into 
remote  and  risky  markets.       The  McKinley  tariff,  in  its  operation  on  certain  classes  of  lace,  is  said 
to  have  ruined  the  best  part  of  the  trade  of  some  Nottingham  manufacturers,  instances  being  given 
where  it  cut  off  at  one  stroke  nine-tenths  of  the  output  of  responding  firms.     The  American  market 
is  still  open  to  other  classes  of  English  lace  ;  the  loss  of  this  market  following  the  loss  of  Continental, 
and  in  part  the  home  markets  would,  in  the  words  of  one  firm,  "  kill  the  English  lace  trade." 

In  the  case  of  France  the  tariff  raises  the  price  of  a  2d.  net  to  4d.,  that  is,  about  100  per  cent., 
and  renders  British  trade  impossible.  Similarly  the  tariffs  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Scandinavia  and  Brazil  are  spoken  of  as  more  or  less  prohibitive  on  many  classes  of  lace. 
The  Russian  duties  on  some  classes  of  lace  range  up  to  298  and  347  per  cent.,  and  a  proposed 
alteration  to  440  per  cent,  is  spoken  of.  The  German  tariff  is  especially  damaging  in  the  case  of 

Nottingham  products  similar  to  those  made  in  Plauen.     The  low  duties  of  the  Dutch  tariff  have  2641 

hitherto  permitted  trade,  but  fears  are  expressed  of  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  as  the  result  of  a 
Dutch  movement  for  the  cieation  of  a  local  la.ce  industry.  Similarly  fears  are  expressed  that 
increased  duties  will  stop  the  trade  that  it-  still  possible  with  other  countries  in  certain  classes  of  lace. 

The  intricacy  and  uncertain  application  of  foreign  tariffs  is  also  pointed  to  as  an  added    Intricacy  of 
hindrance,  as,  for  instance,  the  admixture  of  cambric,  muslin  and  silk  trimming,  making  a  nnilti-    Foreign  Tariffs, 
plication  of  duties  both  enormous  and  vexatious.     An  instance  is  given  of  the  loss  of  business  caused 
in  Fiance  by  the  extra  duty  charged  on  cotton  laces  made  with  mercerised  thick  thread,  and  the 
prohibitive  character  oi  the  system  of  weight  duties  is  also  indicated. 

By  imposing  lower  duties  upon  unfinished  articles,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  have  built    p0||cy  of 
jp  ;i  finishing  trade  preparatory  to  the  production  of  the  entire  article  in  their  own  factories.    Foreign  Tariffs. 
Lace  is  sent  in  the  "  brown  "  state  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.,  to  be  dyed,  clipped,  scalloped  and 
generally  finished,  thus  giving  the  foreigner  a  large  share  in  the  labour,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  Plauen 
manufacturers  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  make  the  nets  themselves,  and  dispense  altogether 
with  the  importations  from  Nottingham.     Similarly,  partly -finished  goods  were  formerly  sent  to 
France  for  final  French  treatment.     French  manufacturers  now  liuitih  them  tufciuselveii,  and  the 
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employment  formerly  given  in  Nottingham  is  transferred  to  France,  namely — firstly,  the  twist  hand 
or  machine  worker  with  all  the  factory  hands  ;  secondly,  the  dyers  and  tracers  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  girls  who  clip  scallop  and  card  the  laces. 

A  good  deal  is  said  in  the  written  and  oral  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  tariffs  in  economising 
production  and  giving  to  the  industry  a  security  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking.  Foreign 
manufacturers  are  by  virtue  of  the  tariffs  assured  of  at  least  a  certain  regular  minimum  consumption 
in  their  own  home  market ;  they  can  then  afford  to  export  their  surplus  production  for  whatever 
it  will  fetch.  One  firm,  pointing  to  tariffs  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  British  export 
trade,  says  : — "  The  machinery  goes  24  hours  to  the  day  in  France  ;  12  hours  would  supply  what 
France  takes.  They  can  get  a  good  price  for  the  goods  in  France,  and  their  extra  supply  they  sell 
here  at  prices  we  cannot  touch.  By  this  means  they  kill  competition,  and  hope  presently  to  have 
so  sufficiently  done  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  their  own  price.  .  . 

"  The  French  manufacturers  get  A  large  profit  on  the  goods  they  sell  in  France,  and  by 
doubling  their  output  their  working  expenses  are  considerably  lowered.  This  helps  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  it  happens  frequently  that  patterns  are  shown  here,  and  they  will  take  orders  for  any 
quantity  of  lace  at  such  prices  that  if  workmanship  were  taken  off  altogether,  it  could  not  be  done 
here.  They  put  their  large  profits  in  France  and  their  sales  here  together,  and  average  the  two. 
They  pay  their  men  28s.  to  30s.  per  week.  The  more  work  they  can  get  off  the  machine,  the  less 
it  costs  them  per  yard  for  workmanship.  By  cutting  the  price  here  to  our  cost  price,  they  prevent 
us  making  a  profit  anywhere,  for  they  shut  us  out  of  France,  and  they  are  on  equal  terms  as  regards 
tariff  in  other  countries." 

The  German  manufacturer  and  German  workpeople  are  secure  in  their  home  trade,  while 
the  British  market  is  represented  as  being  secure  only  for  the  foreign  importer.  The  effect  which 
this  greater  security  has  in  developing  skill  in  manufacture  has  already  been  indicated.  (See 
Comparative  Advantages.) 

•  i     It  is  also  suggested  that  a  system  of  duties  would  be  "  an  effectual  barrier  in  the  limitation 
of  the  damaging  effect "  of  the  copying  of  expensive  British  designs  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Now  that  competing  industries  are  firmly  established  in  foreign  countries,  there  are  some 
classes  of  lace  in  regard  to  which  a  reduction  of  foreign  duties  would  have  to  be  substantial  to  permit 
of  British  competition  on  equal  terms,  but  witnesses  and  firms  indicate  the  benefits  that  would 
arise  generally  from  the  power  to  negociate  for  lower  duties. 
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SECTION   II.— STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  relating  both  to  imports  and  exports  of  laces  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  various  branches  (e.g..  curtains,  nets,  fancy  laces,  &c.)  of  the  lace  industry.  They  supply  a  basis  for  the 
statistical  examination  of  the  import  and  export  trade  as  a  whole  ;  but,  unaided  by  other  authoritative  informa- 
tion, throw  no  light  upon  the  state  of  the  various  branches  or  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  trade. 

Prior  to  1892  !accs  of  cotton,  silk  and  other  materials  are  lumped  together  ;  while  in  the  years  1903-4, 
laces  of  materials  other  than  silk  have  been  further  subdivided  into  "  laces  of  cotton  "  and  "  laces  of  other 
materials  " — presumably  wool.  Laces  of  the  last  class  amount,  however,  to  a  very  small  sum  only,  and 
in  order  that  the  figures  should  be  more  strictly  comparable  over  the  whole  period,  they  have  been  included 
under  the  head  of  "  Cotton  laces  "  which,  in  all  the  years  subsequent  to  1891,  constitute,  probably,  more 
than  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  under  this  head. 

Subject  to  these  considerations  the  figures  in  Table  1  can  be  examined.  This  shows  that  in  the  years 
1885-9  the  average  imports  of  laces  of  all  kinds  into  this  country  amounted  to  £1,041,000  annually.  Of 
this  about  £89,000  worth  was  subsequently  declared  to  have  been  re-exported,  leaving  an  average  balance 
of  £952,000  worth  retained  annually.  In  these  years  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  this  balance  was  silk,  and 
how  much  was  cotton  lace.  In  the  period  1900-4,  the  annual  imports  of  lace  of  all  kinds  had  grown  to 
£2,260,000,  while  the  re-exports  had  grown  to  £944,000,  leaving  a  net  import  retained  of  the  value  of 
£1,316,000  annually.  This  net  import  represents  an  increase  of  38  per  cent,  in  about  15  years.  In  cotton 
laces  the  average  imports  in  1892^  amounted  to  £804,000  and  the  re-exports  to  £71,000,  giving  a  net  import 
of  £733,000  annually  in  these  years.  By  1900^4  the  annual  net  imports  of  cotton  laces  had  grown  to  £1,141,000 
per  annum — an  increase  of  91  per  cent,  in  less  than  ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the  proportion  retained 
of  the  silk  laces  imported  had  diminished  very  considerably.  It  is  remarkable  that  practically  75  percent, 
of  the  silk  laces  imported  is  subsequently  re-exported. 

TABLE  1.— IMPORTS.  RE-EXPORTS  AND  NET  IMPORTS  OF  LACE,  OF  COTTON,  AND 
SILK  RESPECTIVELY,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (in  thousand  £). 
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Cotton.* 

Silk.* 

Total. 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Net. 
Imports. 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Net 
Imports. 

Cotton 
and 
Silk. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888       .  . 
1899 

1,032 
1,311 
1,013 
815 
1,033 

44 
90 
72 
81 
160 

— 

— 

"      " 

— 

— 

Average  1885-9 

1,041 

89 

952 

— 

— 

— 

952 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

908 
963 
841 
735 
837 

93 
60 
60 
80 

72 

— 

125 
'297 
442 

41 
65 
114 

— 

—  ' 

Average  1890-4 

857 

73 

784 

288f 

73+ 

215+ 

913 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

852 
874 
962 
968 
971 

83 
92 
126 
196 
197 



290 
224 
472 
465 
421 

148 
236 
389 
322 
301 

= 

— 

Average  1895-9 

925 

139 

786 

374 

279 

95 

881 

1900       .. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904       .. 

1,164 
1,461 

1,589 
1,648 
1,759 

228 
394 
342 
438 
513 

— 

486 
678 
904 
830 
792 

463 
376 
663 
671 
631 

— 

—  ' 

Average  1900-4 

1,524 

383 

1,141 

736 

561 

175 

1316 

Table  1  — 
Lace  :  Imports, 
Re-exports  and 
Net  Imports. 
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*  Prior  to  1892  the  import  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  separate  cotton  and  silk  laces, 
for  the  years  1885-1891  in  the  above  table  refer  to  cotton  and  silk  laces, 
f  Average  of  1892—4. 


The  figures 
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In  Table  2,  the  imports  of  lace  are  given  by  principal  countries.  It  is  seen  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  trade  is  done  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland — other  countries  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent., 
in  value,  of  the  total.  The  trade  which  is  put  down  to  Holland  in  this  Table  most  probably  refers  to  Germany, 
with  which  country  the  United  Kingdom  undoubtedly  does  a  large  trade  (see  Table  7).  The  figures  for  the 
years  prior  to  1892  in  this  Table  are  subject  to  the  reservation  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  referring 
to  the  inclusion  of  silk  with  cotton  laces.  A  later  Table  (3)  shows,  however,  that  this  reservation  applies 
only  to  France,  and  we  may,  therefore,  regard  the  figures  for  other  countries  as  referring  throughout  to 
cotton  laces.  The  imports  coming  from  Holland,  and  probably  nearly  entirely  of  German  origin,  have  risen 
from  an  average  of  £414,000  during  1885-9  to  £677,000  in  1900-4,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent,  in  15  years. 
Compared  with  1890-4,  the  increase  is  much  larger,  amounting  to  about  230  per  cent.  Belgium  likewise 
shows  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent.  The  figures  for  France  include  a  large  amount  of  silk  lace.  If  the 
proportion  of  silk  to  cotton  laces — the  earliest  years  for  which  separate  figures  exist — were  the  same  in  the 
years  1892-4  as  had  existed  in  the  years  1885-9,  then  the  £507.000  of  laces  imported  in  1885-9  would  consist 
of  £322,000  cotton  and  £185,000  silk.  Since  the  imports  of  cotton  lace  from  France  in  1900-4  amounted  to 
£637,000  in  1900-4,  this  points  to  a  probable  increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years.  In  1892-4, 
when  the  figures  refer  more  explicitly  to  cotton  laces,  the  imports  from  France  averaged  £496,000,  compared 
with  which  the  figures  for  the  last  quinquennium  indicate  an  increase  of  about  29  per  cent. 
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TABLE  2.— IMPORTS  OF  LACE,  AND  ARTICLES  THEREOF*  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
FROM    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £). 


Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

All  Countries. 

1885 

358 

234 

437 

1,032 

1886  

663 

97 

548 

1,311 

1897  

495 

77 

437 

1,013 

1898  

339 

61 

410 

815 

1899  

215 

112 

703 

1,033 

Average,  1885-9  .. 

414 

116 

507 

1,041 

1890  .. 

202 

110 

592 

908 

1891  

151 

80 

728 

963 

1892  

195 

68 

572 

841 

1893  

206 

67 

456 

735 

1894  

278 

80 

460 

837 

Average,  1890-4  .. 

206 

81 

S62 

857 

1895  .. 

349 

96 

394 

852 

1896  

360 

107 

390 

874 

1897  

393 

121 

429 

962 

1898  

373 

123 

438 

965 

1899  

332 

137 

490 

971 

Average,  1895-9  .. 

361 

117 

428 

925 

1900  .. 

396 

164 

593 

1,164 

1901  

591 

148 

710 

1,461 

1902  

678 

156 

742 

1,589 

1903  

907 

145 

580 

1,648 

1904  

813 

338 

563 

1,759 

Average,  1900-4 


677. 


190 


638 


1,524 


*  Prior  to  1892  these  figures  include  silk  laces  ;   in  1892  and  subsequent  years  the  figures  refer  almost  entirely 
to  cotton  lace. 
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In  Table  3  the  figures  for  imports  of  silk  laces  are  given, 
and  is  subject  to  the  diminution  by  re-export  given  in  Table  1. 


Virtually  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  French 
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TABLE  3.— IMPORTS    OF    SILK     LACE,    AND     ARTICLES      THEREOF    INTO     THE 
KINGDOM,  FROM  FRANCE  AND  ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES   (in    thousand  £). 


All  other 

France. 

Countries. 

Total. 

1885  

1886  







1887  







1888  





,  , 

1889  

— 

— 

— 

Average,  1885-9  

— 

— 

— 

1890  .  . 

_ 



1891  





.  . 

1892  

123 

2 

125 

1893  

295 

2 

297 

1994  

440 

2 

442 

Average,  1890-4  

286 

2 

288 

'895  .. 

288 

2 

290 

1896  

223 

1 

224 

1897  

471 

1 

472 

1898  

464 

1 

465 

1899  

420 

1 

421 

Average,  1895-9  

373 

1 

374 

1900  .. 

482 

4 

486 

1901  

666 

13 

678 

1902  

892 

12 

904 

1903  

819 

11 

830 

1904  

775 

17 

792 

Average,  1900-4   

727 

11 

738 

UNITED  Table  3— 
Silk  Lace: 
Imports  from 
France  and  all 
Countries. 
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In  the  next  Table  (4)  figures  are  given  relating  to  the  exports  of  cotton  laces  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  refer  to 
goods  declared  by  the  exporter  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  these  figures,  what 
foundation  may  exist  for  the  statement  of  United  States  Consul  Mahin  (U.S.A.  Monthly  Consular  Reports, 
October,  1904,  page  14)  that  some  foreign  goods  are  included  in  this  total.  The  figures  as  they  stand,  show 


that  the  exports  of  cotton  laces  to  foreign  countries  have  increased  by  £648,000,  or  39  per  cent.,  in  fifteen 
years.  The  exports  to  British  Possessions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  by  £251,000,  or  51  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period.  The  increase  in  the  same  time  of  the  total  exports  amounted  to  £899,000,  or  41  per  cent. 
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TABLE    4.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON,  PATENT  LACE  AND  NET  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  RESPECTIVELY  (in  thousand  £). 
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Foreign 
Countries. 

British 
Possessions. 

All 
Countries. 

1885           
1886           
1887           

1,845 
1,820 
1,773 

532 
544 
489 

2,377 
2,364 
2,261 

1888           
1889           

1,426 
1,522 

497 
391 

1,923 
1,914 

Average  1885-9           

1,677 

491 

2,168 

1890 
1891           
1892           
1893           
1894       .    ...         ..          .. 

1,625 
1,420 
1,694 
1,634 
1,538 

421 
433 

407 
383 
352 

2,047 
1,853 
2,100 
2,016 
1,890 

Average  1890-4           

1,582 

399 

1,981 

1895 
1896           
.     1897           
1898           
1899           

1,586 
1,594 
....1,7.22   . 
•      1,692 
1,772 

376 
455 
521 
567 
504 

1,962 
2,049 
2,292 
2,259 
2,376 

Average  1895-9           , 

1,683 

505 

2,188 

1900 
1901           
1902 
1903           
1904           

2,041 
2,006 
2,304 
2,502 
2,773 

629 
660 
762 
869 

788 

2,671 
2,667 
3,066 
3,370 
3,562 

Average  1900-4 


2,325 


742 


3,067 


In  Table  5  the  exports  of  cotton  laces  are  given  for  the  principal  markets.     Comparing  1900-4  wit 
1885-9  the  figures  show  that  there  have  been  increases  in  our  exports  to  Holland,   Belgium,    France,    the 
United  States  of  America,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  among  foreign  countries,  and  decreases  to  Germany,  Spaii 


Statistical  Tables. 


and  Italy.  By  far  the  largest  export  of  cotton  laces  is  to  the  United  States.  This  branch  of  the  export 
trade  rose  steadily  up  to  1902.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  decline.  In  each  of  the  British 
Possessions  given  in  the  Table  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  especially  in  the  last  ten  years. 


TABLE    5.— EXPORTS     OF    COTTON    PATENT    LACE    AND    NET    FROM    UNITED    KINGDOM   Table  5— 

Cotton  Lace 

TO    PRINCIPAL   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES    AND    BRITISH   POSSESSIONS    (in  thousand  £).    Exports  to 

Principal 
Countries. 
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03 

d 

fS 

, 

•a 

a 

1 

§ 

•a 

8 

e 

| 

TJ.S.A. 

• 

1 

'^< 

|l 

£ 

aj_BJ 

1 

Total. 

V 

O 

1 

M 

K 

S 

m 

1 

M«i 

"« 

•< 

3 

° 

1885  .  . 

427 

58 

299 

94 

64 

52 

608 

40 

33 

18 

39 

297 

152 

2,377 

1886  .  . 

441 

54 

182 

79 

69 

56 

649 

43 

43 

20 

40 

222 

36 

194 

2,364 

1887  .  . 

311 

47    111 

81 

53 

88 

754 

51 

45 

26 

42 

185 

34 

170 

2,261 

1888  .. 

168 

39     76 

78 

41 

18 

702 

48 

26 

25 

33 

232 

28 

140 

1.923 

1889  .  . 

195 

37 

89 

77 

40 

21 

726 

45 

51 

32 

26 

130 

26 

141 

1,914 

Average  — 

1885-9 

312 

47 

151 

82 

53 

47 

688 

45 

40 

24 

36   213 

31 

159 

2,168 

1890  .  . 

192 

38 

103 

75 

37 

10 

830 

58 

19 

27 

28 

160 

24 

135 

2,047 

1891  .  . 

220 

36 

116 

80 

42 

11 

568 

82 

14 

25 

38 

157 

27 

149 

1,853 

1892  .  . 

184 

38 

165 

124 

37 

12 

723 

98 

40 

26 

37 

116 

27 

164 

2,100 

1893  .  . 

204 

58 

165 

154 

21 

15 

568 

92 

72 

28 

41 

91 

22 

157 

2,016 

1894  .  . 

i  219 

42 

179 

138 

24 

9 

550 

91 

39 

28 

34 

102 

21 

128 

1,890 

Average  — 

1890-4 

204 

42 

146 

114 

32 

11 

608 

84 

37 

27 

36 

121 

24 

147 

1,981 

1895  .  . 

220 

38 

189 

115 

23 

13 

598 

91 

43 

36 

33 

125 

23 

118 

1.962 

1896   .  . 

314 

52 

173 

112 

23 

9 

510 

78 

62 

46 

51 

143 

31 

147 

2,049 

1897  .  . 

423 

52 

202 

108 

19 

12 

615 

47 

39 

54 

33 

174 

31 

197 

2,292 

•1898  .  . 

316 

60 

225 

94 

16 

13 

623 

71 

46 

57 

38 

197 

37 

204 

2,259 

1899  .  . 

257 

50 

227 

72 

36 

11 

756 

47 

54 

46 

52 

207 

41 

218 

2,376 

Average 

1895-9 

306    50 

203 

100 

23 

12 

620 

63 

49 

48 

41 

169 

33 

177 

2,188 

1900  .. 

211    69 

230 

57 

49 

9 

996 

58 

82 

52 

54 

232 

48 

208 

2,671 

1901  .  . 

184    64    193 

82   33   7 

1,067 

37 

51 

72 

48 

214 

50 

239 

2,667 

1902  .. 

219    08 

303 

160 

29   7 

1,125 

«2 

46 

119 

54 

237 

61 

248 

3,066 

1903  .  . 

245    60  j  301 

201 

27   8 

1,115 

67 

99 

102 

68 

221 

72 

346 

3,370 

1904  .  . 

455    74 

302 

240 

30 

17 

945 

83 

126 

62 

63 

219 

81 

301 

3,562 

Average  — 

1 

1900-4 

,  263 

65 

266   148   34 

10 

1,049   61 

81    81    57   225 

62   268 

3,067 
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The  exports  of  silk  lace  given  in  Table  6  show  an  very  considerable  and  nearly  steady  decline.  The 
value  to  all  countries  fell  from  an  average  of  £198,000  in  1885-9  and  of  £239,000  in  1890-4  to  exactly  £100,000 
during  1900-4.  Of  this  decline  of  £139,000  annually  in  the  last  ten  years,  foreign  countries  account  for 
£107,000  and  British  Possessions  for  £31,000.  The  most  considerable  decline  took  place  with  the  United 
States  ;  the  exports  to  that  country  of  silk  laces  fell  by  an  average  of  £80,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 


TABLE    6.— EXPORTS     OF     SILK    LACE    FROM    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    TO     PRINCIPAL 

Exports  from  the  FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    AND    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in   thousand  £). 

United  Kingdom. 
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Silk  Lace  : 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

U.S.A. 

Austral- 

Canada. 

Total. 

Foreign 

British 

asia. 

Coun  tries. 

Possessions. 

1885  .  . 

12 

24 

38 

23 

46 

10 

181 

121 

60 

1886  .  . 

12 

15 

39 

27 

34 

8 

166 

121 

45 

1887  .  . 

11 

5 

47 

54 

19 

12 

185 

150 

35 

1888  .  . 

3 

2 

66 

62 

20 

33 

224 

169 

55 

1889  .  . 

5 

3 

42 

110 

11 

22 

232 

195 

37 

Average  — 

1885-9 

9 

10 

46 

55 

26 

17 

198 

151 

46 

1890  .  . 

7 

2 

28 

104 

8 

23 

211 

177 

34 

1891  .  . 

9 

2 

20 

114 

11 

40 

239 

186 

53 

1892  .  . 

13 

2 

22 

182 

8 

53 

339 

274 

65 

1893  .  . 

12 

3 

20 

115 

6 

41 

241 

190 

50 

1894  .  . 

11 

5 

20 

66 

5 

32 

163 

124 

40 

Average  — 

1890-4 

10 

3 

22 

116 

8 

38 

239 

190 

48 

1895  .  . 

10 

3 

23 

53 

7 

22 

141 

109 

31 

1896  .. 

26 

4 

28 

63 

9 

8 

162 

143 

19 

1897  .  . 

26 

5 

17 

65 

9 

6 

152 

134 

18 

1898  .  . 

18 

15 

13 

.  45 

8 

7 

126 

109 

18 

1899  .  . 

17 

15 

13 

56 

10 

15 

145 

118 

26 

Average— 

1895-9 

19 

Q 

19 

56 

9 

12 

145 

123 

22 

1900  .  . 

10 

12 

21 

55 

11 

13 

144 

119 

25 

1901  .  . 

9 

7 

21 

31 

11 

3 

99 

83 

16 

1902  .  . 

6 

1 

18 

30 

7 

4 

81 

69 

12 

1903  .  . 

6 

3 

11 

34 

6 

8 

84 

68 

16 

1904  .  . 

18 

7 

11 

32 

6 

6 

93 

78 

15 

Average  — 

1900-4 

10 

6 

16 

36 

8 

7 

100 

83 

17 

The  exports  of  cotton  lace  from  Germany  to  the  principal  countries  are  given  in  Table  7.  These 
figures  cannot  be  extended  backward  beyond  1899,  because  before  that  date  "  embroideries  "  and  "  laces  " 
are  returned  together.  These  figures  show,  however,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  exports  of  German 
lace  to  all  markets  (except  Holland)  in  very  recent  years.  To  the  United  Kingdom  the  exports  in  1904 
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amounted  to  £777,000,  compared  with  only  £380,000  in  1899.  To  the  United  States  the  increase  has  been 
from  £199,000  to  £637,000  in  the  same  time.  The  total  exports  have  increased  nearly  150  per  cent,  in  the 
last  five  years. 

TABLE     7.— EXPORTS    OF    COTTON   LACE   FROM   GERMANY   TO    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES  T>b|e  ?_ 

(in  thousand  £). — From  official  German  Returns.  Cotton  Lace  : 

Exports  from 
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United 

Kingdom. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Holland. 

U.S.A. 

Total. 

1899 

380 

28 

42 

41 

199 

874 

1900         ..          ..              466 

32 

40 

40 

264 

1,040 

1901         ..          ..              504 

31 

41 

46 

382 

1,230 

1902         ..          ..              607 

45 

52 

50 

481 

1,511 

1903         ..          ..              819 

35 

63 

48 

408 

1,782 

1904         ..          ..              777 

36 

73 

42 

637 

2,049 

Germany. 


In  Tables  8  and  9,  the  import  figures  for  the  United  States  have  been  separately  taken  out.  The 
figures  for  cotton  laces  in  Table  8  include  a  large  number  of  other  articles  detailed  in  a  footnote.  The 
imports  from  all  countries  have  increased  from  £2,096,000  to  £4,466,000  in  fifteen  years,  an  increase  of 
113  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase  both  absolutely  and  relatively  is  shown  in  the  French  trade.  This  has 
risen  from  £174,000  to  £1,009,000,  or  by  480  per  cent,  in  1900-4,  as  against  1885-9.  During  the  same  time 
the  German  trade  has  grown  from  £167,000  to  £723,000  per  annum,  or  by  330  per  cent.  ;  the  Swiss  trade 
from  £1,137,000  to  £1,635,000,  or  by  44  per  cent.,  and  the  British  trade  from  £605,000  to  £1,032,000,  or 
70  per  cent. 

TABLE    8.— IMPORTS     OF    COTTON    LACES,    EMBROIDERIES,  &c.,*    INTO    UNITED    STATES 
FROM    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £).—  From  official  U.S.A.  Returns. 


Table  ending 
June  30. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

All 
Countries. 

1885       .  . 

31 

154 

117 

1,148 

570 

2,026 

1886 

23 

175 

184 

1,310 

631 

2,232 

1887 

18 

155 

212 

1,086 

618 

2,093 

1888 

27 

185 

189 

1,134 

677 

2,214 

1889 

34 

199 

131 

1,007 

529 

1,918 

Average  1885-9 

27 

174 

167 

1,137 

605 

2,096 

1890 

25 

169 

230 

1,164 

695 

2,290 

1891 

27 

196 

189 

1,061 

641 

2,118 

1892 

23 

192 

256 

967 

806 

2,250 

1893 

22 

206 

303 

1,118 

893 

2,548 

1894 

13 

157 

249 

752 

425 

1,605 

Average  1890-4 

22 

184 

245 

1,012 

692 

2,162 

1895       .  . 

23 

239 

350 

1,118 

600 

2,337 

1896 

26 

248 

245 

1,151 

499 

1,176 

1897 

29 

357 

399 

1,136 

587 

2,515 

1898 

25 

474 

378 

876 

589 

2,354 

1899 

27 

550 

315 

1,315 

688 

2,910 

Average  1895-9 

26 

374 

337 

1,119 

593 

2,458 

1900       .  . 

32 

733 

480 

1,614 

952 

3,842 

1901 

32 

854 

578 

1,507 

1,040 

4,047 

1902 

32 

1,033 

740 

1,526 

1,120 

4,450 

1903 

41 

1,230 

908 

1,793 

1,006 

5,022 

1904 

41 

1,194 

909 

1,733 

1,042 

4,970 

Average  1900-4 

36 

1,009 

723 

1,635 

1,032 

4,466 

Table  8 
Cotton  Laces, 
&c. :    Imports 
into  U.S.A. 
from  Principal 
Countries. 
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*  Includes  laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings,    neck-rufflings,  ruchings,  trimmings,  tuckings,  lace 
window  curtains  and  other  similar  tamboured  materials. 


Silk  laces  show  an  increase  in  the  American  imports  from  £483,000  to  £834,000  per  annum,  or  by  72 
per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  France,  while  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Japan  have  developed  an  appreciable  trade  from  small  beginnings.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country 
from  whom  the  imports  have  fallen. 
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Table  9— 
Silk  Laces  and 
Embroideries  : 
Imports  into 
U.S.A.  from 
Principal 
Countries. 


TABLE  9.— IMPORTS   OF   SILK    LACES   AND   EMBROIDERIES   INTO    THE   UNITED   STATES 
FROM    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £).— From  official  U.S.A.  Returns. 


Years  ending 
June  30. 

France. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

Japan. 

United 
Kingdom. 

All 
Countries. 

1885 

268 

1 

4 

59 

338 

1886 

332 

4 

7 

— 

51 

396 

1887 

366 

5 

4 

— 

108 

484 

1888 

385 

5 

3 

2 

133 

515 

1889 

511 

6 

9 

1 

147 

680 

Average  1885-9  .. 

372 

4 

5 

1 

100 

483 

1890 

507 

14 

19 

2 

211 

761 

1891 

467 

15 

19 

2 

121 

636 

1892 

663 

19 

27 

4 

145 

878 

1893 

717 

25 

22 

6 

189 

975 

1894 

363 

17 

9 

9 

53 

464 

Average  1890-4  .. 

543 

18 

19 

4 

144 

743 

1895 

636 

35 

21 

13 

75 

789 

1896 

278 

15 

9 

12 

67 

398 

1897 

326 

14 

12 

9 

53 

432 

1898 

517 

29 

33 

17 

55 

670 

1899 

415 

44 

30 

25 

42 

576 

Average  1895-9  .. 

434 

28 

21 

15 

58 

573 

1900 

471 

34 

28 

36 

46 

641 

1901 

455 

39 

22 

25 

70 

638 

1902 

684 

67 

35 

31 

65 

909 

1902 

701 

109 

64 

39 

64 

1,009 

1904 

684 

129 

35 

43 

53 

973 

Average  1900-4  .. 

599 

76 

37 

35 

60 

834 

Questions  to  Witnesses. 

LACE    INDUSTRY.  2661 

SECTION    III.— DKAFT    QUESTIONS    TO    WITNESSES. 

I. — District  and  Branch  nf  Trade  represented. 

I.  What  is  the  nanio  and  address  of  the  firm   with   \vhirh  yon  are  connected  ? 

0.   On   what  branch,  or  branches,   of  the  industry  can  you  give  evidence  to  the  Commission  ? 
IT. — State  of  Trade  in   Witness's  District. 

3.  Have  you  any  Information  respecting  the  ft  not  nations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business  done  by 
your  trade  in  vour  district— (a)  in  the  United  Kiiu'dnm;  and  with  (6)  Foreign  countries;  (c)  the 
Colonicx  ;  ar.d  (d)  British  possessions? 

„   4.   Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished   in  recent  years  in 
relation  to  turnover  ?     Please  give  any  details  you  can  and   spcciiic  illustrations. 

5.  Hav  •   nay   special    branches   of  your   trade   become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ?  2662 
If  so,   which  and  to  what  extent  ? 

6.  Has   the   trade   in  such   branches   increased   in  volume  ?     The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  have 

any  details. 

7.  Has   there   been   any   change   in   the   proportions   of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured 
goods  exported  1     If  so,  why  and  with  what  results  ? 

S.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  these  proportions  of  an  extended  preferential  arrange- 
ment with  the  Colonies  ? 

0.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  your  trade 
and  district  in  recent  years  ? 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  of  workpeople  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
altered,  in  any  way  in  recent  years  ?  Kindly  give  details. 

IIT. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

II.  To    what   causes   do  you  attribute  the  change,   if  any,   in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district? 

IV.     Raw  Material  and  Geographical  position.  2663 

12.  Have  conditions  in  respect  to  the   British  supply   of  raw   material   deteriorated  absolutely  or 
relatively  ?     Kindly  give  details  as  far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  be  removed  by 

(H)  Improvement*  in  market  organisation; 
{b)  Improvements  in  means  of  transport; 
(<•)  Development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have   you   any   information   as  to   the   importation   of  foreign  yarns  for  British  weaving?     If 
so,  please  slate  ca\:ses  and  results  and  how  far  this  trade  is  increasing  or  otherwise  ? 

15.  What  would   be  the   probable  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  of  the  adoption  of 
8   preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Kmpire  ? 

V. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16.  Would  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
.   facilitate  your  trade,  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire? 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expansion  of   British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which 

•  -I  by  prcfeicntial  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difticulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to    return  2664 

lt8  '! 

VI. — Foreign   Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

IS.    11:  v     you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates    in    this 

and    olh:  r    • 

19.  Docs  your  trade  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  preferential  railway  rates  adopted  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

•JO.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  your 

•'itors  in  other  eounlm-s  '.' 

\il.  ••'!    will]   Foreign  (,'ounlri.^. 

L'l.   !.  rs  of  manufacture,  and,  if  so,  what? 

VIII.  '  .  •  of  cliffer,-i.  nf  ilir  ir.-'.dc. 

•_'±    lla\i;  you  any   int'onir-iiion   upon  III"  rrl.iiive  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade? 

>)t 


IX. — British  and  Foreign  methods  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 

23.  Have  yon  any  information  upon  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  Unite .1 
States  for  the  raising  of  capital  t 

24.  Ila'.c  yii  any  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  administration  charges,  such 
us  rents,  commission.-*,  salaries,  &c.,  in  this  country,  with  other  countries  ? 

2.")  Have  you  any  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its  n-lalicn 
to  prime  cost  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

26.  Do  you  consider  that   the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  methods  uf 
accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  arc,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  those  adopted 
here  ?     If  so,  why  '.' 

X. — Importance  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

27.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  technical  and    commercial    training    and 
higher  education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countrc 

XI. — Causes  of  Amalgamation. 

2666  ^8-  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations  of 

large  concerns  in  this  and  in  other  countries  ? 

XII. — Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

29.  Can  yon  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  your 
business  ? 

30.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  experience  ? 

XIII. — Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

31.  What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartels,  &c. 
ar  bounties  (in  regard  to  dumping,  &c  )  ? 

32.  Is  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  superior,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects  ? 
XIV.— Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

33.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British 
trade,  with  illustrations. 

34.  How  far  do  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing 
2fiR7                                                           their  home  market  to  foreign  competitors  ? 

35.  How  far  does  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position 
cither  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  ? 

XV. — Conditions  of  fair  competition. 
XVI. — Rates  of  duty  suggested. 
XVII. — Incidence  of  duties. 

36.  Effect  of  such  duties  on  prices. 

37.  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade,  at  home  and  abroad. 
XVIII. — Any  experiences  of  Colonial  preference.. 
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Witnesses. 


SECTION  IV.— EVIDENCE  ;OF    LACE    WITNESSES.^  2669 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  Lace  Witnesses.  The  only  omissions  are  portions 
of  evidence  which  the  Witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential.  The  evidence  was  taken  in  the  course 
of  1904,  though  it  was  revised  at  a  later  date,  and  may,  therefore,  bo  accepted  as  indicating,  speaking 
generally,  the  present  condition  of  affairs:  — 

WITNESS   No.  66. 

LACE    MANUFACTURER. 

The  lace  trade  is  worked  in  two  distinct    branches — the  manufacturing  portion  and  the  finishing.    Character  of  the 
The  finishers  are  the  merchants  of   the  lace,  and  the  manufacturers  are  largely  dependent  on   them  for   the    Lace  Trade. 
stjlesof  lace  they  should  make  and  for  designs.     The  finisher  generally  supplies  his  own  designs  and  gives 
them  to  the  manufacturer  to  produce. 

Broadly   speaking,    the    lace    trade   comprises   curtains  (which  are  of  general  consumption),  and    Foreign 
plain   nets  and   fancy    laces  ;    the  common  heavy  class  of  fancy  laces,  and  the  finer  ones.     The  curtain   Competition. 
trade  has  almost  disappeared  from  Nottingham.     Germany,  America,  and  many  other  countries  supply  their 
own  requirements.     The  plain  net  trade  still  holds  its  own,  because  it  is  very  intricate  and  technical,  but 

there  are  indications  that  there  will  be  competition  directly.     In  the  fancy  trade  we  now  receive  very  severe  2670 

competition  in  the  commoner  grades  of  goods  in  many  of  the  European  centres — Austria,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  France  all  manufacture  largely  the  heavier  and  coarser  grades.  The  finer  class  of  goods,  in  which  I 
am  principally  interested,  K  not  yet  very  seriously  menaced,  but  that  will  come,  and  is  coming.  My 
special  branch  of  the  trade  has  distinctly  increased.  Foreign  countries  have  to  begin  with  the  coarser 
manufactures  before  they  can  attempt  to  make  the  finer  ones. 

Foreign  imports,  which  are  competing  with  ours,  arc  undoubtedly  increasing,  and  we  find  it  more   Lace  Imports. 
and  more  difficult  to  sell  our  goods  to   those  countries  who  have  lace  machines,  and  the  number  of  those 
machines  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Net  profits  have  diminished  ;    we  try  to  make  it  up  by  increase  of  business.  Profits. 

France,  Belgium  and  Italy  all  demand  a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  the  unfinished  article,  which,  I  suppose,  Export  Of  Semi- 
finds  them  some  employment  on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  a  good  many  laces  go  over  to  them  now  in  Manufactured 
the  unfinished  state.  With  regard  to  American  competition,  their  method  is  this  :  They  establish  a  branch  Goods. 
house  in  Nottingham,  and  this  house  is  for  the  finishing  of  lace  goods.  I  believe  the  American  Government 
allows  them  to  import  goods,  which  they  finish  themselves  with  a  small  addition  on  the  duty  for  finishing 
purposes — I  think  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  They  reckon  their  profits  and  the  bulk  of  their  Nottingham  expenses 
on  the  other  side.  Therefore,  they  are  able  to  ship  these  goods  at  net  cost,  plus  5  to  8  per  cent,  for  expenses, 
with  the  60  per  cent,  duty,  to  which  the  ordinary  laces  are  subject.  That  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the 
finisher.  I  have  had  a  case  within  the  last  few  months,  where  I  found  in  Chicago  exactly  the  same  pattern 
that  I  make  myself,  at  20  per  cent,  lower  price  than  I  could  send  it  over  there  for.  That  can  only  be 
explained  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  United  States  allows  them  to  make  their  profits  and  part  of  the 
Nottingham  expenses  at  the  other  end,  so  that  they  save  the  difference  of  the  duty  on  their  profits  and 
part  of  their  expenses.  It  does  not  really  cover  cost  ;  in  fact  5  per  cent,  does  not  cover  cost.  I  cannot 
run  my  business  at  anything  like  5  per  cent,  for  expenses.  They  under-estimato  their  expenses,  and  have 
no  profit  to  take  into  consideration.  There  again  we  arc  hit.  The  American  duty  on  English-made 
fancy  cotton  laces  is  00  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

With  regard  to  a  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies;   with  Canada  we  have  found  it  a  distinct    Preference, 
advantage.      Some  of  our  Canadian  friends  are  now  keen  on  giving  us  business  because  of  the  little  difference 
of  duties.     The  Germans  send  lesa  to  Canada.     The  trade  of  the  Cape  has  been  so  bad  the  last  year  or  two 
that  I  am  not  able  to  gauge  it  at  all.     It  should  be  an  important  market,  but  it  has  been  very  bad  lately. 
They  seem  to  be  over-stocked  there. 

Employment  is  fairly  continuous  in  Hie  fancy  trade,  but  there  are  brunches  of  the  lace  trade  which    Employment. 
have  suffered  very  much,  where  men  are  out  of  employment  and  have  had  to  seek  some  other  method  of 
earning  a  living.  2672 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  earnings  of  the  workpeople  in  the  finishing  branch.     In  the    Wages. 
manufacturing  branch  a  curious  state  of  things  exists  in  our  town.     The  Lacemakers'  Union  allows  their 
members  to  work  outside  the  town  on  a  lower  basis  of  wages  to  that  ruling  in  the  town;    consequently,  the    Trade   Unions. 
town  suffers,  and  also  the  unfortunate  manufacturers,  who  have  to  move  their  machines  outside  and  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  labour.     Gradually  all  our  machines  are  leaving  our  town  for  the 
outside  district. 

The  German  competition   comes   principally  from  the  Schiffli  machine,  which  is  largely  established    The  Schiffli 
in  Plauen,  Saxony,  and  a  great  number  of   manufacturers   there    are   doing   exceedingly   well.     I    should    Machine. 

•uly  too  glad  to  start  the  German  Schiflli  machine  in  England,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  this.  First  of 
all,  the  industry  is  established  in  Germany.  Then  they  have  a  more  pliable  system  of  wages 
there.  At  times  the  workers  of  the  Schiffli  frames  get  very  fair  wages  ;  they  may  get  £2  a  week,  perhaps, 
on  what  we  call  the  pantograph  work.  Then  there  are  quiet  times  when  they  will  accept  veiy  little — even 
down  to  5s.  a  week — rather  than  let  the  machine  stand.  In  Nottingham  we  should  have  a  set  wage,  which 
would  not  fluctuate.  The  home  trade,  which  we  should  hope  to  supply  if  we  started  Schiffli  machines,  is 
supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Germans,  when  these  low  wages  are  on. 

A   •> 
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The  Germans  seem  to  be  far  nliead  of  us  in  respect  of  technical  and  commercial  (raining.  The 
young  men  1  engage  in  my  warehouse  seem.  as  a  rule,  very  badly  instructed,  with  no  knowledge  of  nmd-Tii 
languages  at  all,  and  are  i.ilm  very  had  writers.  I  have  plenty  of  applications  from  German  clerks,  \vlio 
offer  to  come  for  nothing,  writing  beautifully,  and  speaking  two  or  three  languages.  They  come.  1  suppose, 
in  order  to  learn  the  busii 

We  find  that  an  English  traveller  can  manage  better  than  the  foreigner.  We  employ,  preferably, 
English  travellers  on  the  Continent.  They  have  to  speak  French  and  Gertnan. 

The  foreign  tariffs  are  having  the  effect  which  I  suppose  they  were  intended  to  have  ;   that  is,  we  are 
having  lace  machines  largely  sent  over  to  various  foreign  countries,  which  supply  their  own  home  trade 
requirements  after  a  time'.     We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  effect  of  over-production  in  thos  •  countries. 
I  have  heard  one  or  two  instances  lately  of  outside  markets  beginning  to  purchase  Levers-m.-ide  1 
countries  which  used  before  to  get  their  supply  from  us.     I  heard  only  a  few  weeks  ago  of  an  Am- 
buying  goods  in  Turin,  where  they  are  al>le  with  their  cheap  labour  to  undersell  us.     The  machine 
on  the  Continent  are  mostly  made  in  Nottingham,  though  they  are  beginning  to  m;>!<e  the  machines  them- 
lalvea, 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  Levers  productions  abroad,  except  in  one  or  two 
isolated  cases.  Most"  of  the  factories  abroad  arc  established  by  Englishmen,  in  some  cases  branches  from 
Nottingham,  and,  in  others,  Englishmen  who  have  gone  out  there  in  order  to  start  an  industry,  generally 
speaking,  with  English  capital.  The  loss  would  be  to  the  English  workman  in  this  country. 

It  would  help  us  if  we  could  be  protected  against  the  Schiffli  production,  because  then  wo  should 
start  machines  in  Nottingham.  I  should  suggest  that  as  we  are  treated,  so  we  should  treat  other  people. 
If  the  Belgians  put  10  per  cent,  on  English-made  lace,  I  would  put  10  per  cent,  on  their  real  laces,  which  are 
largely  imported.  If  Germany  charges  20  per  cent,  on  Nottingham  goods,  I  should  charge  'Jo  per  cent,  on 
their  Schiffli  goods.  When  a  country  imports  goods  from  here,  but  does  not  export  similar  goods,  we  should 
have  to  find  something  which  would  lie  a  set-off  to  it.  I  know  this,  that  if  we  had  some  taxation  on  the  German- 
made  Schiffli  goods  coming  into  this  country,  the  effect  would  immediately  be  to  start  a  number  of  plants  in  our 
town  making  the  same  goods.  I  myself  would  go  very  extensively  into  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  the 
consumer  in  this  country  gets  the  benefit  of  this  cheap  lace.  There  is  a  heavy  surtax.  Somebody  gets  the 
benefit ;  perhaps,  the  owner  of  the  London  house,  or  the  shareholder,  if  it  is  a  company.  Practically  it  is 
the  middleman  who  gets  the  benefit,  not  the  actual  consumer.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  little 
interest  in  our  goods  shown  by  the  wholesale  London  houses. 

Our  own  designs  are  sometimes  exactly  copied  in  some  of  these  countries  as  we  have  no  protection 
by  registration  unless  we  manufacture  there.  I  have  frequent  cases  where  my  goods  have  been  textually 
copied  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  I  have  no  redress  whatever.  I  think  we  give  full  protection  to 
the  foreigner  on  this  side. 
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(Thomas  Adams,  Ltd.,  Nottingham,  Lace  Manufacturers). 
I  am  prepared  to  speak  specially  with-  reference  to  European  tariffs. 

Austria-Hungary  a  short  time  ago  gave  notice  of  a  proposed  increase  in  their  tariffs.     The  existing 
tariff  on  Nottingham  manufactured  goods  varies  from  1\  per  cent,  up  to  100  per  cent.,  and  the  contemplated 
increase  would   make    that  which  was  formerly  7J  per  cent.,  10J  per  cent.,  and   100  per  cent..  130J  per 
cent.    Upon  the  class  of  goods,  which  we  export  to  Germany,  the  tariffs  at  the  present  time   vary  from  4^ 
per  cent,  (which  is  on  articles  very  little  consumed  in  the  country,  but  we  sell  them  there)  to  55  per  cent, 
on  certain  other  goods.     The  goods  that  carry  a  tariff  of  55  per  cent,  to-day  are  almost  prohibited.   Formerly 
there  were  a  great  many  of  these  goods  sent  to  Germany.     These  figures  relate  exclusively  to  the  lace  goods 
in  what  you  may  term  the  natural  state — that  is  to  say,  prepared  for  sale  to  be  used  for  making  up  pu. ; 
In  Russia  the  tariff  is  very  heavy  on  Nottingham-manufactured  goods.     The  lowest  tariff  on  certain  <  ; 
of  lace-made  curtains  is  94  per  cent.,  110  per  cent.,  153  per  cent.,  and  li'.IS  per  cent.,  according  to  the  .polity. 
On  other  goods  which  we  send  to  that  country — common  cotton  lace,  the  cheapest  article  wo  n 
duty  is  347  per  cent.,  and  the  proposed  alteration  which  the  Russian  authorities  have  notified,  will  pur  that 

Transfer  of   British    ^u^  at  ^®  Per  oent-     These  tariffs  have  induced  certain  manufacturers  in  our  own  country  to  take  machines 
Factories  to  *°  ^uss'a>  anfl  as  they  become  more  and  more  equal  to  the  demand,  our  demand  decreases       l\u.  AOtting- 

Pyj-ja  ham  firms,  who  have  machines  and  large  plants  there,  are  the  firms  of  Simon.  May  X  Co.,  and  T.  I.   Birkin 

and  Sons.     They  have  been  in   Russia    l>et\ve»n  five  and  ten  years,  and   their   business  has  been  lai 
increased  since  they  have  been  there.      Russia  was  formerly  a  very  important  market  to  us  ;    to-day  \\. 
doing  very  little.     The  yarn  can  lie  bought  in  Russia  at  pretty  much  the  same  price  as  ours,  except   such 
duties  as  are  put  upon  it,  and  they  get  their  labour  cheaper 


Effect  of  Foreign 
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Austro-Hungary. 


Germany. 
Russia. 


Italy. 


Prior  to  the  inttoducthe  of  a.  protoeti\e  tnrilT  Italy  was  almost   a  fn  mntry  for  the  manu- 

facture-; of  this  country,  but  after  notification.  ,  a  con;-idora!ilo  duty  put  on  all  manufactured 

The  tariff  applied   cquolh  .it    it    had   this   effect,   that    poitain    J',rith-!i    firms   who   weie.   .is 

merchants,  dealing  largely  with   ItaU.  in  older  not   to  lose  (heir  trade,  transported  certain  plant-  of  ma.  i 

•  il  by  imp.  if  machinery    I'mm   Iliis  country. 


Witnesses. 


They  do  not  make  lace  machines  in  Italy  at  present.     In  Italy,  the  labour  organisation  is  every  day  becoming    Transfer  of  Plant! 

stronger,  and   >ve  hope  in  time  they  will  come  up  to  our  linn  in  labour  prices,  but  they  are  protected  by  a    to  Italy. 

high  taril)'.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  send  any  manufactured  goods  to  Italy,  and  those  that  do  go  we  can 

only  send  in  an  unfinished  state,  because  the  tariff  makes  a  considerable  difference  between  goods  that  are 

prepared   for  sale  and   in  a.  finished  state,  and  those  which   we  call  in  the  brown  or  in  the  grey  in  an 

unfinished  state.     The  more  Italians  there  arc  making  lace  the  less  employment  there  is  for  Nottingham 

workmen— that  is  the  result  of  the  tariffs. 

I  can  remember  (he  time  when  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  between  England  and  Germany    Decline  Of 
was  the  curtain-made  goods  known  as  Nottingham  lace  curtains.     We  do  not  sell  any  there  now  because    European  Trade 
the  tariff  protects  them,  and  they  have  cheap  labour,  and  they  have-got  the  advantage  of  having  skilled   generally 
atti.-ans  who  ran  make  machinery  as  well  as  we  can  in  Nottingham.     So  that  all  through  Europe  our  trade 
is  gradually  diminishing  for  that  reason,  and  we  have  to  go  far  afield  into  risky  and  dangerous  markets 
where  rredil   is  a  very  doubtful  question.     I  mean  that  England  latterly  has  been  driven  to  do  business 
largely  \vilh  Central  America,  Mexico  and  South  America. 

The  tariff  in  North  America  is  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  on  every  article,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  United  States. 
send  any  made-up  goods  there  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  come  into  our  markets  and  sell  us  a  quantity  of 
made-up  goods.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  sell  any  of  our  blouses  in  America,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  duly  would  be,  because  you  use  a  cambric  muslin  for  the  ground  work,  and  put  a  little  silk  trimming 
on  it  as  well,  and  then  put  on  cotton  lace  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  multiplication  of  duty  is  so 
enormous  that  it  is  prohibitive,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  pay.  They  charge 
full  duty  on  the  lace  and  the  silk  duty  also,  and  have  as  well  a  separate  duty  for  goods  made  up.  I  believe 
the  Americans  have  found  that  the  English  market  is  not  so  profitable  as  they  thought  it  was.  As  long  as 
they  could  send  goods  into  this  country  at  a  less  cost  than  we  could  buy  them  here  they  did  a  good  trade,  Wages. 
but  the  female  labour  in  America  is  very  much  higher.  If  they  could  get  their  labour  on  the  same  terms 
as  we  can,  we  should  not  be  able  to  exist.  A  workgirl  we  should,  perhaps,  pay  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  to,  would 
earn  as  many  dollars  as  that  in  America.  That  is  our  salvation. 

At  present  we  have  not  suffered  from  dumping  from  Russia.  Their  production  is  not  sufficiently  Dumping 
large,  but  we  suffer  from  it  very  largely  from  Germany.  The  large  curtain  trade  we  formerly  did  in  Germany 
is  entirely  dead,  and  the  Germans  make  more  stuff  than  they  can  consume  in  their  own  country.  They 
do  not  bring  it  here  but  dump  it  in  neutral  markets — Belgium,  for  instance — where  they  sell  goods 
at  less  than  they  can  be  made  for,  and  they  have  resorted  to  what  is,  we  consider,  a  very  uncommercial 
system — instead  of  selling  the  goods  at  so  much  per  yard,  or  so  much  per  piece,  they  absolutely  sell  them 
at  so  much  per  lb. 

Goods  coming  in  from  Germany  or  from  Russia  are  usually  said  to  be  coming  from    Belgium  or    German  and  other 
Holland,  according  to  the  port  they  have  been  shipped  from.    For  that  reason  we  find  the  statistics  of  no    Competition  in 
u>c.     With  the  Nottingham  manufacturers  the  French  trade  is  the  serious  point  ;    the  Swiss  competition    British   Markets. 
dues  not  affect  us,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  though  they  make  an  article  that  assimilates  itself  to  the  lace 
trade,  it  does  not  replace  the  lace  trade.     In  Germany  there  is  a  large  competition;  with  regard  to  that,  I 
ha\i   hitherto  only  spoken  of  curtains.     With  reference  to  the  lace  trade  there  is  in  Plauen  a  large  industry 
for  the  manufacture  of  lace  made  by  a  different  class  of  machinery  to  that  used  for  our  goods.     Our  goods    The  Plauen 
are  made  on  what  is  known  as  the  Levers  machine,  and    their   goods   are  made  on  what  is  known  as  an    Industry. 
embroidery  machine.    We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  Germans  making  as  many  goods  as  they  can,  but 
what  we  object  to  is  that  they  can  come  into  this  country  and  sell  those  goods  without  paying  anything  towards 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to  send  any  goods  to   Germany  without  contributing 
largely  towards  the  revenue  of  that  country.     As  far  as  Plauen  w  concerned,  I,  as  an  individual  manufacturer, 
have  never  taken  any  exception  In  their  trade,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  their  machinery  enables  them, 
at  a  very  limited  expense,  to  .  Cities  of  a  very  original  character,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  people 

now  imitate  Plauen  goods,  because  they  are  manufactured  so  beautifully  by  the  embroidery  machine.  They 
are  so  near  the  real  and  hand-made  goods,  that  many  people  buy  them  believing  they  are  hand-made  goods. 
Tli'Tofore,  I  do  not  think  the  Plauen  trade  has  affected  Nottingham  in  any  way.  I  think  it  has  rather 
done  us  good — it  has  kept  the  lace  trade  more  in  vogue  than  it  lias  been  for  many  years  past :  the  former 
fluctuations  no  longer  exist,  because  lace  is  more  generally  in  demand  than  it  was  formerly. 
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Spain  formerly  manufactured  no  goods  whatever  of  the  same  kind  that  we  make  in  Nottingham,  but 
she  now  has  a  tariff  that  enables  people  to  take  machines  from  Nottingham  and  make  the  same  goods  there. 
'inent  there  is  machinery  in  the  country  that  enables  them  to  compete  they  get  up  a  cry,  and  the 
duty  on  those  goods  is  raised.  A  very  important  incident  occurred  some  years  ago.  There  was  introduced 
into  this  country  what  was  known  as  "Gladstone  Claret."  That  meant  that  a  low  class  claret  was  admitted 
into  this  country  at  a  rate  of  Is.  a  gallon.  The  Spanish  Government  put  up  their  backs,  and  said  this 
introduction  of  favourable  conditions  for  French  claret  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  their  wines.  The  Spanish 

nment  immediately  notified  th>  Jiiiti.  h  Government  that  unless  we  gave  their  wines  the  same  terms  they 
would  put  us  on  non-Conventional  terms.  The  consequence  was  that  other  countries  in  Europe,  especially 
Germany  and  Fiance,  where  they  had  no  need  to  import  Spanish  wines,  took  advantage  of  our  being  put 
on  the  non- Conventional  tariff,  and  for  the  time  they  also  raised  the  duty  on  our  goods  from  3s.  4d.  per  ll>. 
weight  to  2<>;.  (id., it  my  menu .;  or,  at  all  event- .  o  , ,  r  ^Os.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  this  was 

a  great  injustice — that  Germany  and  France  were  doing  all  the,  trade  and  sending  their  goods  in  under  the 

•ilional  Tariff,  and  our  goods  were  being  shut  i  111   because  of  this  "Gladstone  Claret."     A  deputation 

i  on  Lord  '  ii-auville.     I  was  a  member  of  it,  and  we  pointed  out  the  injustice  in  the  strongest  possible 

language,  but  nothing  was  done.       I.  personally,  took  (be  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  Lord  Granville  that  if 

'dug  could  be  done  1.1  linn/  Spain  to  it.  nd  Lord  Granville  asked  me  the 

ion,  "  \\hat  would  you  do  '.'  "     1  jaid,"  I  should  raise  the  duty  on  Spanish  wine  l!s.  Oil.  a  gallon  till 
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they  came  to  their  senses."  At  that  time,  the  wine  trade  between  this  country  and  Spain  was  a  very  important 
interest,  and  I  believe  it  is  so  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  such  steps  as  those  were  taken  now,  as  I 
suggested  should  have  been  taken  then,  it  would  bring  some  of  these  countries  to  their  senses.  Nobody 
comes  here  to  advocate  a  like-upon-like  taxation.  It  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy  for  us  to  propose  to  put 
the  same  duties  on  French  goods  as  the  French  make  us  pay  on  our  goods,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if 
anything  of  the  kind  is  to  be  done,  we  should  attack  them  on  their  strongest  business,  because  then  we  would 
have  a  powerful  interest  working  to  help  us.  Germans  get  the  tradi  that  they  want  and  buy  nothing. 
We  go  on  buying  from  Spain  and  get  none  of  the  trade  there. 

We  have  had  a  very  recent  case  of  that  kind.  At  Barmen  in  Germany  they  make  articles  called  Barmen 
trimmings,  made  on  a  kind  of  loom.  A  lace  machine  to  produce  such  goods  would  cost  probably  £1,00(>. 
or  more,  possibly,  if  quite  up  to  date,  whereas  the  Barmen  machine  costs  very  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
stocking  frame.  The  consequence  is  that  a  child  can  work  these  machines;  at  any  rate,  labour  is  very 
cheap,  and  they  can  absolutely  produce  these  Barmen  trimmings  cheaper  than  we  can  make,  them  on  our 
wide  machines,  which  make  to  the  full  width  of  180  in.  to  250  in.,  and  if  it  is  £  in.  lace  or  \  in.  lace  there  are  M> 
many  bands  made  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  they  have  completely  knocked  out  of  existence  the  class  of  goods 
we  formerly  made.  To  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  Customs  House,  these  Barmen  goods  were  being  admitted 
into  Spain  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per  lb.,  whereas  the  goods  we  made,  and  called  Nottingham  lace  goods,  were 
three  times  that,  if  I  remember  lightly.  We  eventually  got  that  put  right,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It 
was  not  done  with  a  view  of  favouring  the  Germans.  An  enormous  quantity  of  these  Barmen  goods  comes 
into  this  country,  and  the  goods  we  formerly  made,  which  they  have  replaced,  are  no  longer  saleable.  It  is 
a  class  of  article  used  by  the  corset  manufacturers,  they  are  solid  edges  and  will  bear  washing,  while  most  of 
the  Nottingham  goods  are  what  we  call  cut  edges,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  wash. 

No  doubt  the  foreigners  have  been  a  long  way  ahead  of  us  in  technical  education.  In  Nottingham 
we  have  technical  schools,  and  we  are  already  reaping  the  benefit  of  them.  I  think  cricket  and  football  being 
made  a  paying  business  is  a  serious  matter  for  this  country.  In  America  they  beat  us  in  the  skilful  and 
intelligent  manner  in  which  they  employ  their  labour-saving  machinery. 

We  have  hopes  of  Canada  as  we  diminish  trade  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  we 
have  a  very  large  business,  but  nothing  like  what  we  might  do  without  the  restrictions  with  reference  to 
made-up  goods.  There  is  a  very  strong  labour  party  throughout  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  they  make 
a  great  discrimination  between  goods  going  out  in  the  piece  and  goods  going  out  made-up.  In  fact,  now  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  sell  from  certain  of  our  departments- — such  as  finished  articles  for  neck  wear.  They 
will  buy  a  few  samples,  but  we  get  very  few  repeats.  A  large  business  is  done  in  London,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country,  in  what  are  known  as  ladies'  blouses.  If  we  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  manufactured 
goods  of  that  character  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  we  could  do  an  enormous  business  there,  because  we  find 
that  per  head  of  the  population  they  are  the  largest  consumers  in  the  world. 

I  would  suggest  that  on  any  imports  into  this  country  of  textile  manufactured  goods  there  is  no  necessity 
to  put  a  heavier  duty  than  10  per  cent.,  and  I  look  upon  that  as  simply  a  means  of  making  them  contribute 
something  towards  the  revenue  of  this  country,  seeing  that  they  take  a  good  share  of  our  trade  ;  but  I  should 
also  say,  that  the  wine  industry  is  a  very  important  means  to  gain  that  end,  and  I  am  quite  certain  of  this, 
that  if  this  subject  were  taken  in  hand  seriously,  it  would  be  a  means  of  accomplishing  very  much  in  getting 
tariff  reform.  We  import  largely  into  this  country  champagne,  and  looking  at  the  wine  lists  of  an  hotel 
you  will  notice  various  brands  marked  from  10s.  to  15s.  and  20s.  a  bottle.  When  a  bottle  of  champagne 
is  sold  in  this  country,  the  Government  gets  5d.  out  of  it.  If  you  go  to  America  and  buy  champagne  what 
do  we  find  that  they  get  there  ?  The  duty  on  champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines  in  bottles,  containing 
each  not  more  than  a  quart,  and  more  than  one  pint,  is  $8  per  dozen.  I  contend  that  it  would  be 
no  hardship  if  we  were,  instead  of  5d.  per  bottle,  to  make  it  2s.  6d.  a  bottle.  Take,  for  instance,  Rhine  wine. 
The  duty  on  that  is  Is.  a  gallon,  and  a  duty  on  bottling  also  Is.  a  gallon  in  cask,  and,  I  think.  Is.  3d.  a  gallon 
for  the  bottling  of  the  wine.  If  we  were  to  contemplate  anything  in  the  way  of  retaliation  to  make  the 
Germans  open  their  markets  to  us  you  need  not  attack  the  lace  trade,  or  the  iron  trade,  but  attack  the  wine 
trade,  and  then  you  will  find  you  have  got  the  greatest  support  you  could  possibly  have,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  none  the  worse  for  us.  We  believe  in  British  beer,  and  I  think  it  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  community  if  less  wine  were  consumed. 
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(Stiebel,  Kaufmann  &  Co.,  Nottingham;     1/u-e  Manufacturers  and  Merchants). 
In  the  curtain  trade  profits  have  been  very  much  reduced  indeed. 

In  the  lace  and  curtain  trade,  the  workers  in  the  town  are  suffering  very  much  ;  those  outride  the  trades 
union  district  are  doing  much  better.  In  fact,  unless  the  trades  union  cease  their  action,  which  is  driving 
the  factories  to  a  large  extent  out  of  the  town,  there  will  be  no  lace  or  hosiery  or  curtain  factories  left  in 
the  town  within  ten  years.  The  wages  of  the  trades  unionist  workers  in  the  town  are  very  uncertain,  and 
they  make  a  very  poor  average  during  the  year,  whilst  in  the  non-trades  union  districts  steady  employment 
at  good  wages  prevail. 

I  do  not  think  the  lace  trade  is  affected  by  railway  and  canal  rates.  The  curtain  iiid  hosiery  trade 
no  doubt  must  be. 
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Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  have  much  lower  wages  than  we  have.  Then  the  piracy  of  English  designs 
abroad  gives  Continental  manufacturers  an  enormous  advantage,  whilst  the  English  manufacturer  is  helpless, 
not  having  any  protection  for  his  designs  abroad.  Any  foreign  manufacturer  can  and  does  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  law  as  regards  foreign  industrial  designs.  France  is  the  only  country  where  our 
designs  are  protected  by  law. 

I  consider  in  the  lace  trade  more  commercial  travellers  are  sent  out  from  hero  than  from  abroad. 
Consular  reports  on  this  matter  are  entirely  misleading.  One  fact,  which  enables  the  Consuls  of  other  nations 
to  report  about  the  number  of  their  commercial  travellers,  is  that  foreign  employers  instruct  their  travellers 
to  go  to  the  German  or  other  Consuls  in  foreign  countries  for  advice  and  help,  and  the  foreign  Consul,  in 
many  cases,  is  a  kind  of  superior  Government  "  drummer  "  for  business.  No  traveller  for  English  firms 
ever  goes  to  the  English  Consul  abroad,  unless  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so.  His  Majesty's  Consuls  are 
not  commercial  "  drummers,"  and  we  don't  want  them  to  be  either.  A  great  deal  of  the  outcry  about 
insufficiency  of  commercial  travellers  is  simply  unfounded. 

Take  lace  curtains.  Cheap  curtains  and  warp  laces  are  absolutely  shut  out  from  nearly  every  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world  by  high  and  prohibitory  tariffs,  but  the  Commission  have  already  particulars 
about  this.  And  as  to  the  effect  of  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  in  assisting  foreign  countries  to  secure 
a  position,  cither  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets,  take  Plauen  and  St.  Gall  lace  ;  enormous 
quantities  are  imported  into  England.  If  a  sufficiently  large  dut.v  were  put  on  these  goods,  the  makers  would 
soon  establish  factories  in  England  for  their  goods. 

In  Germany  they  have  had  for  years  an  arrangement  which  enables  large  traders  to  import  German  Zoll 
foreign  goods,  store  them  in  their  own  warehouses  and  export  them  again  ;  getting  full  rebate  of  the  duties  Conto  System. 
they  have  paid.  The  system  works  in  this  way.  Houses  of  undoubted  standing,  who  have  a  sufficient 
turnover,  get  a  Zoll  Conto  —  that  is,  a  Customs  account,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  ledger  account  with  the  Customs 
authorities.  The  firm  holding  the  Zoll  Conto  deposits  a  certain  sum  of  money  with  the  Customs  authorities. 
When  their  goods  arrive  at  their  destination,  say,  at  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  &c.,  they  are  carefully  weighed  and 
examined  at  the  respective  Customs  houses,  and  the  duties  chargeable  are  debited  to  the  account 
of  the  firm  having  the  Zoll  Conto.  When  the  goods  are  passed  by  the  Customs  they  are  taken  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  addressees,  that  is,  the  merchants  who  have  ordered  the  goods,  and  then,  whenever 
any  goods  are  re-exported,  the  packages  containing  them  are  again  taken  to  the  Customs  house,  carefully 
weighed  and  examined,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  same  is  credited  to  the  Customs  accounts  of  the 
respective  firms.  Every  six  months  or  so,  two  or  more  Customs  officers  go  to  the  warehouse  of  the  firm 
having  the  Zoll  Conto,  when  all  the  imported  goods  in  stock  are  weighed  and  examined.  Particulars  are 
given  to  the  Customs  officer  of  goods  received,  sold,  in  stock,  and  so  on,  and  this  record  must  tally  with  the 
books  of  the  Customs  authorities.  This  system  has  existed  in  Germany  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  a  similar 
arrangement  to  facilitate  re-exportation  has  recently  been  adopted  in  Austria.  Of  course,  persons  holding 
a  Zoll  Conto  are  extremely  careful  not  to  run  any  risk  or  to  excite  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
''iistoms  officers  that  they  are  attempting  to  defraud  the  revenue,  for  they  would  certainly  lose  their  Zoll  Conto 
and  incur  other  severe  punishment. 
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When  you  come  to  fancy  articles  like  lace,  which  is  an  article  not  so  much  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
of  price  of  raw  material  as  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  and  which  gives  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  —  when  you  come  to  an  article  like  that,  the  question  is  not  one  of  5  per  cent. 
or  10  per  cent.,  as  has  been  suggested.  Foreign  countries  either  let  the  goods  come  in  subject  to  a  tariff 
merely  for  revenue  —  a  nominal  tariff  like  that  of  Belgium,  Egypt,  &c.  —  or  else  they  put  on  a  duty  like  that 
imposed  by  Germany,  France  and  America.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  unjust  duties  levied  on  English 
goods  is  the  duty  levied  by  France  on  silk  laces,  —  not  that  it  matters  much,  because  we  do  not  export.  We 
used  to  export  to  France,  but  that  is  old  history  now.  France  exports  enormous  quantities  of  silk  laces  to 
this  country  entirely  free,  and  France  has  ruined  our  silk  trade.  But  both  in  the  case  of  France  and  Germany, 
the  duties  which  ought  to  be  put  on  French  laces  of  all  classes,  and  German  laces  of  all  classes,  should  be 
at  least  of  the  same  amount  charged  in  the  French  and  German  tariffs.  In  fact,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
if  a  duty  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  were  to  be  charged  on  laces  imported  from  Plauen  and  St.  Gall,  these  duties 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  German  and  Swiss  manufacturers  to  establish  lace  factories  in  this  country. 
Anyhow,  this  is  the  way  in  which  Germany  .and  other  countries  shut  out  Nottingham  lace  curtains  from  their 
markets,  and  establish  factories  of  their  own. 


Duties. 


prencn  silk 
Duties 


I  hold  that  there  should  also  be  some  method  to  obtain  the  security  of  English  designs, 
serious  matter  in  the  lace  trade. 


This  is  a  Security  of 
Designs. 
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(Manufactumt 

generally). 

I  OHM  No.  1  (ISSUED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTTOERS). 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W., 
January  30th,  1904. 

DEAR  SIK, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undert:ikoi 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  and 
the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

General  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers. — Preliminary  Questions  only. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Every 
Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy -is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (i)  foreign  —  - 
2691  («)  *he  colonial  markets  : — 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during  1903,  distinguishing,  if 
possible,  men  from  women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III. — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect   to    which    you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  ? 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Description  of  Articles, 


^' — Have  vou  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the 
British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?  If  so,  please  state  particulars 
as  far  as  you  can. 

VI. — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?  If  so,  please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?  If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII. — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete  successfully 
within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 


Description  of  Commodity. 


Country. 


Present  Tariff. 


Suggested  Reduction. 


IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Golonies  in  your  trade '! 

X. — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars. 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 

XI. Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  information,  2693 

ami,   if  so,  on  what  subjects  '.' 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
[Before  signing,  see  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
a-;  cimliili'-ntial.  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  case,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  linn,  will  be  torn  off  anil  tiled  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 
Address 
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FORM  No.  2  (ISSUED  TO  MERCHANTS).  Form  No.  2 

( Merchants). 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 

1. — What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2. — If  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries  I 

3._If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries? 

4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903,  which  is — 

Approximate  Percentage. 
(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(6)  Imported   by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  ? 
(c)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 
(</)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 
5. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  yoar 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

8. — Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?  If  so,  please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 

9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations, 

10. — What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs — (a)  colonial,  (6)  other  ? 

li>. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 
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13. — Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 
your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  ol  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  ?  If  so,  please 
give  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

1  ~>  — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in  foreign 
countries  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  ? 

16. — Has  there  been  any  eha  ige  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
fully-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  reasons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

Nauie  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  No    1. 
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(Textile  Manu- 
facturers). 


FOKM  No.  7  (ISSUED  TO  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS). 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

DEAR  SIR,— I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furnished  to  the 
Commission  in  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly   confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
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Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers. — Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.   1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 

1. — Please  give  the  number  of  your  Spindles,  &c.,  for  the  years  1903,  1893  and  1883,  filling  in  the  columns 
applicable  to  your  trade. 


Year. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Combs. 

Frames. 

Machines. 

1903 
1893 
1883 

2. — What  were  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  materials,  including  primary  raw  material, 
used  by  you  in  the  following  years  ?  If  not  convenient  to  fill  in  all  the  columns,  please  till  in  for  1903  and  as  manv 
others  as  possible. 


Description 

of 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

18 

Materials. 

Value 

Quantity 

3. — From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 


Description  of  Materials. 


Country  of  origin. 


4. — State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from    foreign  countries,   were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;   and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change  ? 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


5. — What  was  the  amount  paid  by  your  firm  on  account  of  wages  and  local  rates  respectively  in  each  of  the 
last  five  vears  ? 


Year. 


Wages. 


Local  Rates. 


6. — What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign (c)  colonial  rnaiket?  respectively  ? 


Year. 


Home. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


*7. — If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual   sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years  : — 


Year. 


Total  Sales. 


*  The  Commission  considers  this  question  of  treat  importance  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  .relation  between  the  production  for 
the  home  and  export  trades.  Manufacturers  are  reminded  that  the  fact  that  they  have  furnished  this  information  will  be 
considered  as  strictly  confidential,  and  no  use  Till  be  made  of  it  which  will  enable  the  Commissioners  or  others  to  trace 
the  source  from  which  It  was  derived. 


8. — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  t 

Description  of  Articles.  Suggested  Duty. 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 
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9. — If  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (a)  upon  prices  in  the  home  markets, 
(b)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Home  Trade,  (c)  in  promoting  economiesof  production,  (d)  in 
increasing  employment,  (<?)  in  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries 
give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  (lie  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  their  export  trades  ?  Please  give  such  partic'ilars  as  you  can. 

11. — Please  give,  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
other  countries. 

12. — Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  please  give  particulars. 

13. — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ?  2702 

14. — Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by — 

(«)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  ; 
(6)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

15. — To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 
Please  give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

16. — To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manu- 
factured articles  in  your  trade  ? 

17. — What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice  versa  ?  Please  give  particulars. 

18. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  infor- 
mation, and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 
Address 

2703 

(Before  signing,  see  the  following.) 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  the  preceding.  In  that  ease  this  page,  bearing  the  name  of  your 
tinn,  will  be  torn  off  aud  tiled  aa  soon  as  the  form  ie  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 

Address 
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SECTION  VI. -REPLIES  TO   FORMS  OF  INQUIRY. 
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Competing 
Imports. 


Austria. 


Germany. 


Belgium. 


France. 


Sweden  and  Norway. 


Switzerland. 


Italy. 


Walta. 


United  States. 


(A)  IMPORTS  COMPETING  WITH  BRITISH  PRODUCTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FoRM  I.): — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  lor  the  home  trade  in 
respect  of  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  1 

AUSTRIA  :  — 
Laoes. 

GERMANY:— 

Barmen  Torchon, 


Collars. 
Cotton  Laces. 
Embroidery  Laces. 

BELGIUM  :— 
Lace. 

FRANCE  :  — 

Cotton  Imitation-Valenciennes 

Laces. 

Embroidery  Laces. 
Levers  Lace. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY:— 

Curtains. 

SWITZERLAND  :— 

Antimacassars. 
Curtains. 
Embroidery  Laces. 

ITALY  :— 
Lace. 

MALTA :— 

Lace. 

UNITED  STATES :— 
Lace  Curtains. 


Lace  Ties. 
Machine-made  Laee. 
Nets. 


Real  Maltese  Lace. 


Nets. 

Real  Maltese  Laco. 
Real  Torchon  Lace. 
Silk  Laces. 


Curtain  Nets. 


Insertionsi 
Laces. 
Levers-made  Lace. 


Saxony  Lace. 
Schiftii  Lace. 
Window  Curtains. 


Real  Torchon  Lace. 


Silk  Veilings. 

Tulles. 

Valenciennes  Edgings. 


Machine-made   Lace. 
Window  Curtains. 


Unspecified  Aprons,  Lace. 

Countries.  Blouses. 

Carriage  Lace->. 

Cheap  Machine-made  Lace. 

Collars,  Lace. 

Cotton  Lace. 

Cotton  Nets. 

Curtains. 
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Sources  of   Supply. 


IMPORTS  OF  WHICH  NO  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  is  SPECIFIED  : — 

Curtain  Nets.  Levers  Lace. 

Embroidered  Curtains.  Mosquito  Netting. 

Embroidery .  Laces.  Pinafores. 

Fall  Nets.  Real  Lace.      • 

Fancy  Cotton  Nets.  Scarves,  Lace. 

Fancy  Curtains.  Veilings. 
Honiton  Lace. 
Ladies'  Shirts. 

(B)  SOURCES   OK   SUPPLY.* 


QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FORM  IV.), — Give  particulars  of  the  principal  supplies,  raw  and  partly  munu/ac- 
tured,  required  in  your  industry. 

State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  /.'////<  </ 
Kingdom,  and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change. 

LACE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton— largely  line  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  in  Counts  from  12,2  Egyptian  to  160/2  S.I.  from  South 
ii id  Egypt ;  guard  cards  from  England. 

l.\.  i;  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton  yam  from  U.S.A.  and  Egypt.     (Manufactured  in  Lancashire). 

Condition  now  same  as  before  except  that  cotton  is  much  dearer,  though  our  trade  is  shockingly  bad 
and  our  demand  for  cotton  small. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HAND-MADE  PILLOW  LACE. 

Silk  and  linen  from  France  ;  cotton  from  England. 


To  avoid  uiiiieuesiutry  dupli.  uti'm  only  a  t'c\v  1yj,i<  ,d  ivjilivs  aiu  jmblishi-d. 


(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME. 

QUESTIONS  t  AND  5  (FORM  I.)  :  —  Are  any  articles  similar  In  those  manufactured  by  yon  imported  into  this 

hrlmr  i/our  coft  price.  .' 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British    Foreign  Com- 
marlcel  at,  or  below,  the  normal  coat  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  '     //  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far   petition  at  Home. 
0.9  you  fan. 


J.  B.  SPRAY  &  Co.,  RTTSSELL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Lace,  Veilings,  Nets,  Ladies'  Shirts 
and  Blouses. 

Veilings  and  nets  from  Lyons  ;  laces  from  Calais  ;  ladies'  shirts  from  Vienna,  United  State?  and 
Germany. 

Having  bought  silk  laces  from  Calais,  we  know  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  made  in  Nottingham 
at  the  price  ve  can  buy  at  from  Calais.  Lyons  silk  tulles  can  be  sold  in  London  market  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  in  Nottingham.  They  have  cheaper  labour  in  manufacturing  laces.  The  same  applies 
to  silk  nets,  both  made  in  Calais  and  Lyons. 

Foreign  countries  have  their  own  home  markets  secure  to  themselves.  Therefore,  they  can  sell  in 
England  at  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  and  with  the  extra  turnover  they  make  by  trading  here,  their  ratio 
of  expenses  is  less,  which  enables  them  to  compete  with  us  here  on  unfair  terms.  We  English  people  are 
a  set  of  fools  to  allow  it  any  longer. 

FRANK  WOODWARD  ,'•  Co.,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Cotton  Laces. 

\Y"  suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  Plauen  SchifTH  machines,  which  machines  cannot  be  worked 
profitably  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  lower  wages  paid  in  Germany.  Our  home  trade  the  Germans 
sucplv  &t  special  low  prices.  The  Plauen  worker,  when  trade  is  quiet,  accepts  lower  wages,  and  goods  pro- 
duced in  these  quiet  times  are  sold  principally  in  the  English  market.  In  the  wholesale  distributing  houses 
of  London  and  Manchester  they  almost  entirely  ignore  the  Nottingham-made  article,  as  they  find  a  larger 
profit  in  handling  German-made  goods. 

WALTER  S.  HI-XT.  OF  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 

General  lace  goods,  and  such  as  are  made  and  successfully  sold  in  this  country  and  abroad  by 
manufacturers  at:  — 

Calais.  St.  Gall.  Vienna.  Lyons. 

Caudry.  Barmen.  Turin.  Dresden,  &o. 

Plauen.  Leipszig. 

Broadly,  and  generally  speaking,  a  large  amount  is  imported  into  this  country  from  most  markets 
at  less  than  cost,  after  their  internal  and  export  trades  are  supplied,  and  finds  a  free  and  ready  cash  market 
in  this  country,  free  of  duties — thus  greatly  crippling  the  homo  demand. 

Lace  goods  are  imported  from  Germany  below  cost,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  as  'compared  with 
tlin.-,-  paid  in  Nottingham,  the  much  longer  working  day,  the  immunity  to  a  large  extent  from  expensive 
factory  sites,  owing  to  State  and  civil  subsidies  paid  in  the  way  of  grants  of  land,  freedom  from  taxation  of 
different  kinds,  local  rates,  water  power,  &c. 
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WHITEHALL  ct  CREWE,  THOROTON  STREET  WORKS,  NOTTINGHAM  AND  LONG  EATON  ;   Lace  Machinists. 

Our  trade  rises  or  falls  with  the  lace  manufacturer  on  whom  we  are  dependent.  No  trade  suffers  more 
from  unfair  competition  than  the  lace  trade,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  Nottingham,  what  remains 
being  in  the  country,  and  is  at  the  present  time  at  a  standstill. 

FIRM  No.  5,522.     Swiss  Embroidery  and  Lace  Manufacturers. 

The  kind  of  lace  made  in  Saxony  is  distinct  from  that  made  in  Nottingham.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Saxony  lace  could  not  be  successfully  made  in  Nottingham. 

The  real  laces  which  I  import  from  Brussels  could  not  be  made  in  England. 

Tlic  Swiss  embroideries  could,  perhaps,  be  made  in  England  to  successfully  compete  with  St.  Gall, 
with  a  considerable  duty. 

'I  lie'  net.  on  which  all  Saxony  lace  i.s  stitched,  is  made  in  Nottingham  and  exported.  The  muslin 
and  cambrics  on  which  the  embroidery  is  done  is  made  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and  exported. 

FIRM  \o.  5,611.     Lace  Finishers. 

The  prices  of  the  cotton  lace  nets,  &c.,  imported  from  other  countries,  are  lower  than  the  same  ela-.s 

of  the  goods  can  lie  produced  here.     Nottingham  laces  are  distinct  in  character  from  the  general  class  of 

•oods  imported,  so  the  comparison  i.s  somewhat  difficult.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  class  of  goods 

•  d  e.nilil  l,e  produced  in  Nottingham  at  an  equal  price  if  the  workman   would  only   look  into    the 

ion  of  his  pre.-cnt  condition,  and  then  compare  >t  with  the  condition  of  the  workman  who  produces 

(he  foreign  article. 

The  e\|,ort  of  Nottingham  lace  machinery,  which  is  continually  going  on.  will  eventually  stop  the 
of  Nottingham  laces  in  foreign  countries,  and  eventually  the  Colonies  will  be  in  the  same  condition. 
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2713      F°r«l8"  Com-  CAREY  &  SONS,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

At  present  the  machinery  in  other  countries  making  our  class  of  goods  will  only  supply  their  own 
markets,  but  as  the  machinery  is  increasing,  as  soon  as  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  it  is  bound 
to  come  against  us  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

FIRM  No.  5,770.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Frequently  over-productions,  called  jobs,  are  dumped  into  London  at  prices  below  our  costs,  from 
Plauen  (Saxony),  Calais  (France),  St.  Gall  (Switzerland).  Barmen  (Germany),  and  Belgium. 

E.  F.  TAPERELL,  37,  MILK  STREET,  B.C.  ;   Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Swiss  Embroideries  and  Lace. 

I  am  almost  exclusively  an  agent  for  the  importation  of  lace  goods  from  France,  Saxony,  and  Belgium 
(principally  from  Saxony). 

The  laces  from  France  owe  their  ascendancy  to  superior  dyeing  and  finish,  and  to  their  more  artistic 
designs. 

The  Saxony  laces  are  all  stitched  on  a  plain  net,  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  entirely  manufactured 
in  Nottingham,  and  exported  to  Saxony.     The  importation  of  plain  nets  to  Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  lace 
__.  .  making  is  considerable. 

oii^l  The  Belgian  laces  (real  hand-made)  are  a  natural  production  of  the  country,  and,  I  believe,  could 

never  be  produced  in  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  10,592.     Merchants  of  Lace  Embroideries  and  Trimmings  manufactured  by  machinery. 

My  whole  business  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  French,  Swiss,  and  German  works  (lace- 
embroideries)  ;  95  per  cent,  of  these  imports  are  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  5  per  cent,  are  sent  abroad. 
One-twentieth  of  my  total  exports  go  to  British  Possessions,  and  this  is  increasing,  along  with  the  general 
turnover. 

There  is  to-day  an  infinitesimal  number  of  machines  for  the  production  of  my  category  of  goods  in  this 
country,  so  that  one  may  nearly  consider  the  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  non-existent.  Switzer- 
land is  the  country  most  advanced  in  the  products  of  the  embroidery  machine,  and,  from  my  experience 
in  France  and  Germany,  it  would  take  10  to  20  years  before  the  organisation  for  producing,  finishing,  and, 
above  all,  the  delicate  after-manipulation  of  the  goods  were  built  up  here.  Germany,  for  instance,  after  all 
these  years  of  protection  still  imports  the  higher  grades  from  Switzerland,  although  every  year  sees  some 
progress  in  the  standard  achieved  by  German  manufacturers. 

FIRM  No.  10,048.     Merchants  dealing  in  Nottingham  Lace  Goods. 
ullv  We  import  a  few  French  lace  goods  which  do  not  interfere  or  compete  with  our  own  make. 

FIRM  No.  4,044.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Torchon  laces  made  on  Levers  machine  from  Germany,  and  silk  laces  and  silk  veilings  made  on  Levers 
machine  from  France. 

FIRM  No.  4,870.     Lace  Manufacturer. 

I  was  told  only  to-day  of  a  pattern,  which  I  saw,  had  been  made  in  Germany  and  sold  in  our 
Nottingham  market  cheaper  than  it  is  made  here,  although  tons  of  this  class  of  goods  are  made  in  tins 
neighbourhood. 

FIRM  No.  2,104.     Lace  Curtain  Makers. 

Lace  curtains,  &c.,  from  America. 

I  myself  have  lost  over  £1,000  since  1891,  and  am  about  ruined.  I  am  not  in  a  largo  way  of  business 
— I  have  only  three  lace  curtain  machines  ;  the  largest  one  cost  me  about  £1,000,  and  the  other  two  cost 
about  £800  each  ;  but  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  lace  trade  in  this  town,  I  should  not  get  more  than 

2716  £300  now  if  I  wished  to  sell  them — including  all  the  winding  engines,  patterns,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  perhaps,  I  should 

not  be  able  to  sell  them  at  all.  There  has  been  a  plant  of  four  curtain  machines  for  sale  in  this  factory 
for  about  two  years,  but  no  one  will  buy  them,  although  they  are  very  good  machines  and  a  very  nice  plant, 
and  cheap.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  calculate  the  millions  of  pounds  that  the  English  manufacturers 
have  lost  through  the  value  of  their  machines  going  down  through  the  high  tariffs,  and  foreign  competition. 
There  was  a  plant  of  29  lace  machines  offered  by  auction  sale  last  Tuesday  (October  llth,  1904),  but  there 
were  only  seven  machines  sold  (the  best),  and  they  are  going  to  France.  There  have  been  several  heavy 
failures  of  lace  manufacturers  here  lately,  and  several  of  the  largest  and  most  important  firms,  besid< 
lot  of  smaller  ones,  have  been  completely  ruined  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  Our  trade  is  cut  to  death 
now  ;  it  was,  up  to  1890,  the  most  profitable  trade  in  Nottingham,  but  now  it  is  the  very  worst.  We  are 
losing  money  on  everything  that  we  arc  making  ;  especially  has  this  been  the  case  since  the  price  of 
American  cotton  has  been  so  high. 

FIRM  No.  6,525.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Swiss  embroideries,  collars,  laces,  lace  ties,  &c.,  from  Germany. 

The  shops  in  all  the  towns  are  full  of  these  laces.  We  are  beaten  by  the  Germans  in  price,  and  cannot 
sell  our  work.  The  London  market  is  the  favourite  dumping  ground  for  the  German  manufacturer's  surplus 
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stock.      He  has  to  pay  no  duty,  and  we  cannot  dump  down  in  Germany,  because  of  the  high  tarift.     A  2717 

pen) Ionian  in  our  employ,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  trade  in  Germany,  says  the  manufacturers 

there  dump  their  surplus  stock  in  London  every  three  months.     It  pays  them  to  do  this,  as  they  lose  nothing, 

though  they  spoil  our  market,  while  we  lose  on  our  stock,  as  we  have  nowhere  to  dump  it  at  cost   price. 

We  cannot  spoil  our  own  market  by  selling  it  at  cost  price,  and  so  have  to  keep  it  till  old,  if  not  sold   in  the 

ordinary  way,  and  then  we  lose  anything  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  when  jobbed  off. 

FIRM  No.  3,779.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

The  importation  of  Swiss  goods  into  Britain  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  shrinkage  in  our  output,  and 
caused  our  factory  to  be  worked  to  a  very  small  extent  with  a  much  reduced  staff,  earning  a  very  small  wage 
during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

J.  0.  TAYLOR,  HALIFAX  PLACE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 

Veiling  nets  (which  are  spotted  by  hand  after  the  nets  are  made)  from  France. 

The  labour  for  this  work  is  so  much  cheaper  in  France  that  I  cannot  compete  in  certain  goods. 

I  have  no  special  information,  but  I  believe  French  firms  get  a  fair  profit  on  their  goods,  as  they 
sell  largely  to  English  importers  all  the  year  round,  not  just  at  odd  times,  and  as  many  of  the  firms  have 
been  established  many  years,  they  could  not  continue  this  large  trade  at  a  loss. 
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JOHN  S.  KIRKBRIDE,  2,  BROAD  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer  and  Merchant. 

Being  largely  "  fancy  "  articles,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
dumping  of  fancy  lace  goods  is  intermittent  rather  than  systematic.  Job  lines  generally  find  their  way  to 
the  London  market. 

J.  RAFTERY,  1,  WOOD  STREET,  E.G.  ;    Laco  Manufacturer. 

Real  Maltese  and  Torchon  laces  from  Belgium  and  France. 

(1)  Difference  in  the  price  of  labour.     Engliih  lace  workers  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week,  but  Belgian 
and  French  will  work  for  2s.  a  week. 

(2)  Lace  making  is  taught  to  the  children  in  the  ordinary  schools  in  those  countries,  but  not  in 
England;  consequently,  there  are  many  more  lace  workers  over  there,  and  they  will  work  for  leas. 

(3)  The  foreign  manufacturer  takes  our  designs  in  many  cases,  imitates  it  in  a  lower  quality  and 
with  less  work  in  it,  and  sends  it  over  here  to  compete  against  us. 

BIRKS  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  LTD.,  KING'S  PLACE,  STONEY  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers. 

Plauen  in  Saxony,  is  our  principal  competitor,  where  longer  hours  are  worked  ;  wages  are  presumably 
lower.  2719 

FIRM  No.  5,645.     Lace  and  Net  Manufacturer. 

Silk  lace  from  France. 

Many  London  houses  do  their  entire  silk  lace  trade,  or  nearly  so,  on  jobs  in  silk  laces  bought  in  Calais, 
at  something  like  30  to  60  per  cent,  under  cost  price.  In  regular  goods  we  cannot  compete.  In  parts  of 
France  a  family  will  sometimes  have  a  few  machines  and  make  the  lace,  through  all  the  processes,  finding 
all  the  labour  in  their  own  families  ;  that  is  turning  out  at  a  low  cost  of  production. 

Plauen  sends  large  quantities  of  laces  over  here  under  our  cost  prices ;  in  fact,  at  certain  times, 
London  and  other  markets  are  glutted  with  the  Plauen  lace,  of  which  much  of  it  is  below  their  cost  price. 

ARTHUR  W.  BRUTNELL,  ALBERT  FACTORY,  GAMBLE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer. 

Fancy  machine-made  laces  and  nets  from  France  and  Germany. 

I  cannot  say  these  goods  are  placed  on  our  markets  below  cost,  but  they  come  into  this  country  daty 
free,  and  our  goods  are  kept  out  of  their  markets  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  duties  placed  on  them, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  good  market  with  tho  Continent  and  America. 

FIRM  No.  3,307.     Lace  Manufacturer.  2720 

Valenciennes  laces  from  France. 

Am  told  at  the  warehouses  they  are  much  less  than  ours. 

HENRY  WARD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer  and  Exporter. 

Calais  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  surplus  production  on  the  large  English 
markets  with  heavy  discounts,  and  1  believe  many  London  buyers  go  to  Calais  to  buy  jobs  only. 

A  large  number  of  lace  machines  have  already  gone  to  Germany,  and  new  machines  are  continually 
being  ordered,  and  if  at  present  we  have  not  suffered  competition  from  these  machines,  it  is  only  because 
the  supply  in  the  German  market  does  not  as  yet  exceed  the  demand.  As  soon,  however,  as  lace  is  less  in 
vogue  than  now,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  competition  will  be  felt  by  us,  either  by  the  throwing 
of  surplus  production  on  English  markets,  with  heavy  discounts,  or,  in  order  to  obtain  command  of  such 
markets,  by  underselling  us.  In  fact,  there  is  a  rumour  already  current  here  that  one  Nottingham 
manufacturer  has  had  a  pattern  copied  by  some  manufacturer  in  Barmen,  Germany,  and  sold  in  London 
below  Nottingham  price. 


2721  Foreign  Com-  ALFRED  C.  RADFORD,  SA,  BOULEVARD  WORKS,  NOTTTNOHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturers 
petition  at  Home.  Embroidery,  laces,  insertions,  nets,  &c..  from  Saxony. 

Many  of  tne  above  arc  sold  in  London  at  a  'ess  price  than  I  can  make  them  in  the  "  brown."  I 
understand  that  the  Saxony  makers  send  their  surplus  production  of  laee,  &e.,  to  England,  but  cannot  give 
their  prices  from  actual  knowledge. 

J.  BRAUN  &  Co.,  13,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Torchon  laces  (machine-made)  from  Germany  (Barmen). 

If  not  actually  below  our  cost  price,  these  goods  are  very  considerably  lower  in  price  than  similarly- 
made  goods  of  a  similar  appearance  (used  for  same  purposes),  produced  in  Nottingham. 

WALLIS  &  HOOLEY,  WHITELEY'S  FACTORY,  LONO  EATO>T,  NEAR  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Levers  Lace  Manufacturers. 

None  are  imported  below  "  cost  price  "  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Because  of  the  high  tariffs  on  cotton  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Continental  countries  to  produce 
lace  at  the  same  cost  as  we  do.  It  can  only  be  done  by  cutting  down  wages.  Long  Eat  ikers 

average  about  £3  per  week  ;  German  lace  makers  £1  per  week.  Long  Eaton  lace  makers  work  f>5  or  TiO  hours 

2722  Per  'week  ;   Germans  and  Austrians,  and  also  Frenchmen,  60  to  60  hours  per  week.     We  are  not  prepared  to 

advocate  a  change  in  this  particular. 

JOHNSTON,  SHIELDS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  VAI.E  MILLS.  NEWMILNS,  AYRSHIRE  ;  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Curtains  and  curtain  nets  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Manufacturers  in  both  these  countries  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  regularly  in  the  British  market 
and  we  have  been  informed  by  buyers  that,  although  they  preferred  to  deal  with  British  manufacturers, 
they  could  not  refuse  the  foreign  goods  at  the  price.  We  cannot  sell  a  yard  in  Scandinavia  on  account  of 
the  duty. 

In  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  labour  is  cheaper,  but  the  difference  is  not  a  factor  that  could  be 
seriously  considered  in  tne  cost  of  goods. 

FIRM  No.  4,271.     Lace  Finishers. 

Levers  laces  made  in  France  ;  Schiffli  laces  made  in  Plauen  (Germany) ;  hand  embroidery  machines 
in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  have  almost  entirely  killed  our  home  trade  for  Nottingham-made  laces. 

Apart  from  the  competition  referred  to  from  Calais  and  Plauen,  there  are  at  present  no  countries 

2723  a^'e  *°  Pr°duce  similar  goods  to  ours  for  importation  into  this  country.     Our  own  particular  trade  being 

in  the  finer  grade  of  Levers-made  cotton  laces,  we  shall  probably  be  among  the  last  to  feel  the  effects  of  what 
is  known  as  dumping  from  countries  establishing  or  having  established  similar  industries.     Gcrmanj,  Russia, 
United  States  of  America,  Austria  and  Italy  all  make  Levers  cotton  laces,  but  have  only  commenced  with 
the  heavy  and  warm  makes,  and,  as  yet,  even  these  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  when  their  surplus  s1 
have  to  be  sent  to  England. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  goods  are  sold  in  the  British  market  by  the  Plauen  manufac- 
turers below  their  normal  prices,  as  we  have  frequently  been  told  by  Colonial  friends  that  they  find  they  can 
generally  buy  cheaper  Plauen  goods  in  London  than  in  Plauen. 

FIRM  No.  3,939.     Lace  Manufacturers  and  Shippers. 

We  know  from  experience  that  foreign  lace  goods  imported  in  this  country  are  certainly  not  below 
normal  cost  of  production. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

Silk  lace  and  silk  nets  from  France  ;   made-up  articles  from  Germany. 

2724.  Goods  are  frequently  sold  in  the  London  market  at  such  prices  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 

manufacture  the  goods  at  the  same  prices.     We  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  lieintr  '"1>i  In-low  the  normal 
cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin. 

CHEETHAM  &  PRICE,  2,  CITY  BUILDINGS,  CARRINQTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Makers  up  cf  all  k:rd,.  Silks 
Ribbons.  Laces,  Chiffons,  &c.,  and  Finishers  of  Silk  Veiling.-;. 

Yes,  as  regards  the  business  of  hand-chenilled  veilings  very  much  competition  from  France,  especially 
in  those  goods  on  which  there  is  any  amount  ol  labour  expended,  when  we  are  not  in  it. 

A.  C.  PEAESE  &  Co..   II.   l>n.riu:i:  <!ATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cot  I  on    \Yi: 
Tulles,  &e. 

France— veilings,  silk  nets  (maline  tulles,  He.)  ;   Germany — hosiery-;    Gen  Prance     '. 

ing  or  stock  lines  of  all  the  article;;  named  are  frequently  dumped  in  t'ie  livitish  market  In  lo\v 
tin-  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.     Fnniee  manipulates  raid  manufactuies 
tulle.  :MH|  li'i -e  at  lower  rales  of  wagea  and  with  les<  ivslrietioii*  in  the  hours  of  lalioni  do.      Germany 

a  I  ieiy  and  lace. 
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Foreign  countries,  by  building  a  barrier  round  their  own  countries,  by  means  of  heavy  import  duties,  2725 

secure  to  their  own  manufacturers  a  regular  outlet  for  their  productions  in  their  own  country.  Thii  i-t 
undoubtedly  a  great  fostering  influence  to  their  factories  and  tends  to  economise  the  production.  It  assures 
them  at  least  a  certain  regular  minimum  consumption  in  their  own  borne  market.  Then,  bavin)?  made  »  large 
profit  at  home,  they  can  afford  to  export  their  surplus  production  at  cheap  rates.  Our  trade  in  cotton  and 
silk  laces,  silk  nets,  tulles  and  veilings  is  being  injured  as  above  ;  also  our  hosiery, elastic  boot-web  trade.  Ac. 

FIRM  No.  3,836.     Manufacturers  of  Lace,  more  especially  Silk  Nets  for  use  as  Veilings. 

Silk  veiling  nets  from  France — made  in  Lyons,  Calais,  St.  Quentin,  Caudry. 

Cost  of  design  or  draft  and  pattern  is  a  very  large  part  of  cost,  and  naturally  the  making  of  larger 
quantities  reduces  this  ;  example,  double  quantity  of  each  pattern  made  reduces  initial  cost  one  half,  so  that 
the  London  market  being  duty  free,  enables  large  quantities  to  be  dumped  here,  and  these  cut  us  out.  except, 
for  extreme  novelties,  or  special  goods.  The  large  regular  trade  is  practically  gone  from  here  to  France. 
Wages  are  considerably  lower  per  square  yard  abroad,  but  probably  their  hands  earn  much  more  per  annum 
as  the  machinery,  by  reason  of  dumping  in  London,  is  kept  going  full  time,  while  we  average  about  hslt  time. 

FIRM  No.  3,720.     Manufacturers  of  Laee  Veilings  or  Falls. 

979ft 

France,  Lyons  and  Calais,  principally  the  former — silk  veilings  and  nets.  at  em 

Until  four  years  ago  nearly  all  veilings  were  made  in  Nottingham  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets, 
and  large  quantities  were  sent  by  us  to  Lyons — Lyons  did  a  lot  of  chenilling  on  the  finished  veiling,  but  the 
manufacturing  of  the  veil  was  in  Nottingham.  We  bought  large  quantities  of  raw  silk  to  make  these  veilings. 
To-day  Lyons  is  buying  nothing  from  here,  and  is  supplying  the  London  and  the  Nottingham  houses  with 
the  lace,  and  it  is  sent  out  from  here  and  from  the  Nottingham  warehouses  at  a  price  at  which  it  is  impossible 
to  make.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  tariffs,  and  secondly  to  a  misguided  Trades  Union. 

The  tariff  affects  it  in  this  way.  The  machinery  goes  24  hours  to  the  day  in  France  ;  12  hours  would 
supply  what  France  takes.  They  can  get  a  good  price  for  their  goods  in  France,  and  their  extra  supply  they 
sell  here  at  prices  we  cannot  touch.  By  this  means  they  kill  competition,  and  hope  presently  to  have 
done  it  so  effectually  as  to  be  able  to  get  their  own  price.  The  consumer  pays  the  same,  the  difference  in 
price  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  warehousemen  (or  lace  finisher,  often  styled  lace  manufacturer),  when  it 
should  really  be  distributor,  and  into  that  of  the  retailer  (shopkeeper).  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  light 
veilings  in  this  country  are  supplied  from  Lyons,  and  the  distributors  here  say  (and  we  can  easily  see  it  is 
so  under  present  co.nditions)they  are  compelled  to  buy  these  French  goods,  as  otherwise  the  London  houses 
would  not  buy  at  all  from  them  here.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  price.  The  machinery  is  made  here,  the 
patterns  are  copied  from  here,  and  given  the  same  price,  the  Nottingham- made  veiling  is  preferred.  Instead 

of  making  large  quantities,  the  Nottingham  trade  is  largely  made  up  of  getting  out  novelties  for  the  outsiders  nctn 

to  copy.  2727 

The  French  manufacturers  get  a  large  profit  on  the  goods  they  sell  in  France,  and  by  doubling  their 
output,  their  working  expenses  are  considerably  lowered.  This  helps  them  to  a  certain  extent.  But  it 
happsns  frequently  that  patterns  are  shown  here,  and  they  will  take  orders  for  any  quantity  of  lace  at  such 
prices  that  if  workmanship  were  taken  off  altogether  it  could  not  be  done  here.  '  They  put  their  large  profits 
in  France  and  their  sales  here  together  and  average  the  two.  They  pay  their  men  28s.  to  30s.  per  week. 
The  more  work  they  can  get  off  the  machine  the  less  it  costs  them  per  yard  for  workmanship.  By  cutting 
the  price  here  to  our  cost  price  they  prevent  us  making  a  profit  anywhere,  for  they  shut  us  out  of  France, 
and  they  are  on  equal  terms  as  regards  tariff  in  other  countries.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  kill  all  competition,  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  this  under-cost  selling. 

In  Nottingham  there  is  a  strong  Trades  Union,  and  we  suffer  great  injustice  from  it  as  compared 
with  places  four  and  six  miles  from  the  town.  As  regards  foreign  competition,  the  men,  say  in  Lyons,  are 
paid,  say,  30s.  for  working  24  hours  (two  men)  to  the  day,  and  on  Saturday  until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  In 
Nottingham  we  pay  what  the  men  earn  (piece  work).  Proportionately  the  Nottingham  man  would  have 
£4  to  £4  10s.  for  what  the  Lyons  would  be  paid  30s.  That  is,  we  pay  by  the  rack  ;  they  pay  set  wages. 

JOHN  HEATHCOAT  &  Co.,  TIVEETON,  DEVON  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  Net. 

Silk  nets  from  France  ;   we  have  no  reason  to  think  them  below  cost  of  production.  2728 

G.  &  VV.  LINI-LEY  &  Co.,  TOMLIN'S  FACTORY,  HIGH   CHURCH   STREET,  NEW    BASFOED,  NOTTINGHAM  ; 
Manufacturers  of  Machine-made  Lace  Veilings,  &c. 

From  France,  spotted  and  fancy  veilings.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  French  manufacturer 
dumps  his  goods  into  this  country  below  cost  price. 

JOHN  POLLVRD'S  EXORS..  Swiss  MILLS,  BEESTON,  NOTTS.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  Laces,  Cotton  Laces  and 

Nets. 

From  France,  Calais  and  Caudry — silk  laces  20  per  cent,  lower  than  can  be  produced  in  Nottingham. 

\V.  &  H.  TOMLIN-,  HIGH  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  BASFORD,  NOTTS.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Fancy 

Lace. 

We  are  subject  to  competition  from  France,  principally  Lyons,  Calais  and  Caudry — their  goods  invade 
the  London  and  other  home  markets  through  agents.  They  do  what  busines?  they  possibly  can  here,  pay 
no  income  or  other  tax,  consequently  are  better  off  than  we  ourselves  are. 
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W.  G.  GREGORY  (NOTTINGHAM).  LTD.,  CANAL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Lace  Curtain  Goods 
and  Silk  and  Cotton  Plain  Nets. 

From  France  (Lyons  and  Lillo) — silk  nets  for  veilings  and  silk  mcchlins  or  malines  ;  the  former  at 
about  our  cost  price,  the  latter  at  20  per  cent,  lower  than  our  cost  price. 

My  silk  net  trade  suffers  through  competition  with  French  goods  which  are  made  by  workmen  earning 
less  wages  and  working  longer  hours,  whose  products  are  allowed  into  England  free  of  duty,  taxes  and  rates, 
either  local  or  Imperial,  whilst  my  goods  are  made  by  trade  union  labour,  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and 
have  to  carry  a  proportion  of  local  and  Imperial  English  taxation,  and  are  thereby  prevented  from  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  the  French  goods,  even  in  our  English  markets,  whilst,  on  account  of  their  tariffs,  I  have 
no  chance  in  theirs. 
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FIKM  No.  5,401.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Carriage  and  Upholstery  Laces,  &c. 

All  or  nearly  all  French,  German  and  Belgian  manufacturers  are  now  represented  in  London,  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  employing  for  the  most  part  travellers  calling  upon  our  retail  and  wholesale  customers, 
and  frequently  offering  goods  at  less  than  cost  price.  This  adverse  competition  is  due  to  :  — 

(1)  Wages  paid  in  Germany,  France  and  Belgium,  are  all  lower  than  paid  in  England. 

(2)  All  foreign  manufacturers  work  longer  hours  than  English,  on  an  average  10  hours  per  week,  and 
very  few  restrictions  for  working  overtime,  both  for  males  and  females. 

%3)  All  foreign  manufacturers  receive  much  more  favourable  transport  and  freight  rates. 


Foreign  Com- 
petition Abroad. 
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(D)  FOKKIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  PROTECTED  MARKETS. 

QUESTIONS  7  and  9  (FORM  I.)  and  12  (FORM  VII.) : — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  oy 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ':     If  so,  please  state  your  experience. 

What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  1 

Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?     //  so,  please  give  particulars. 

W.  &  H.  TOMLIN,  HIGH  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  BASFORD,  NOTTS.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Lace. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  from  the  tariffs  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and  the  United  States, 
though  not  to  that  extent  of  some  trades.  But  each  country  is  gradually  putting  down  the  latest  and  newest 
lace  machinery  which  they  get  from  Nottingham,  and  high  tariffs  give  them  every  chance  to  shut  out  our 
goods. 

A.  G.  PEAESE  &  Co.,  14,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Nettings  and 
Tulles,  Silk  Veilings  ;  Exporters  of  Lace,  Hosiery,  Lace  Curtains,  &c. 

Our  export  trade  in  all  articles  named  has  suffered  terribly  of  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the 
tariffs  in  all  countries  that  manufacture  our  articles,  as  for  instance: — France,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  United  States,  Brazil.  The  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  have  made 
enormous  inroads  in  all  markets  to  which  we  supply  goods  ;  in  many  cases  we  have  been  completely  driven 
out.  Foreign  competition  injures  our  trade  in  the  Colonies  greatly,  especially  in  hosiery,  veilings,  and  silk 
nets,  lace. 

JOHN  HEATHCOAT  &  Co.,  TIVERTON,  DEVON  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Net. 

The  high  tariff  imposed  upon  silk  goods  by  most  countnes  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  the  goods,  but  French  manufacturers  who  are  our  great  competitors  are  subject  to  the  same 
tariffs,  except  that  while  they  can  send  their  goods  into  England  free,  we  have  to  pay  about  4  francs  per  kilo, 
to  get  ours  into  France. 

We   meet  with  keen  competition  from  French  manufacturers  in  the  Colonies. 

W.  G.  GREGORY  (NOTTINGHAM),  LTD.,  CANAL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Lace  Curtain  Goods 
and  Silk  and  Cotton  Plain  Nets. 

From  the  year  1870  to  1895  I  was  engaged  in  making  lace  curtains  principally  (75  per  cent,  of  my  whole 
production)  for  the  American  market,  in  which  market  I  spent  a  very  considerable  amount  of  capital  in  getting 
my  goods  well-known  and  represented.  I  had  a  plant  of  27  machines,  which  employed  150  men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys.  All  these  were  kept  busily  employed  until  the  McKinley  tariff.  This  annihilated  my  curtain 
business.  I  dragged  it  on  until  1895,  when  I  had  to  dispose  of  my  plant  at  one-sixth  of  its  value.  I  am  now, 
and  have  been  for  40  years  a  manufacturer  of  silk  and  cotton  plain  nets  (I  ran  the  curtain  business  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this).  Of  my  cotton  plain  nets,  75  per  cent,  are  sent  to  Plauen,  there  to  be  embroidered  upon,  but 
the  Plauen  lace  people  are  importing  and  building  machines  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  they  openly  boast  that 
in  a  few  years  they  intend  to  prohibit  our  nets  by  a  heavy  tariff  and  manufacture  their  own  nets,  in  which 
case,  my  cotton  net  trade  along  with  that  of  others  similar  to  my  own  will  be  ruined. 

The  Germans  have  been  slowly  feeling  their  way  in  the  making  of  plain  nets,  and  naturally  commenced 
to  operate  on  the  coarser  gauges  first,  as  being  easiest  to  make  before  attempting  to  make  the  finer  gant^l. 
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and  better  class  plain  nets.     Mosquito  nets  (coarse  plain  nets),  after  being  embroidered  upon  by  the  Plauen  2733 

people,  are  then  made  up  into  embroidered  curtains — called  Swiss  curtains — formerly  these  mosquito  nets 

were  made  in  Nottingham  on  our  coarser  plain  net  machines.     The  Plauen  people  have,  however,  put  down 

large  plants  of  these  coarse  plain  net  machines,  and  are  making  nearly  all  they  require  for  their  embroidery 

business,  in  order  to  preserve  the  making  of  these  nets  for  themselves,  they  have  put  an  import  duty  on  them 

as  high  as  33  per  cent,  which,  in  itself,  is  prohibitive  as  well  as  protective,  and  thus  that  market  is  closed  to 

our  goods.     This  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  plain  net  trade  for  many  years,  but 

the  machines  are  now  a  drug  on  the  market.     The  workers  are  not  participating  in  the  bonus  that  is  being 

paid  to  their  fellow  workers  in  other  branches  of  the  plain  net  trade.     What  has  happened  in  the  coarser 

goods  will,  we  are  afraid,  be  repeated  in  the  finer  gauges,  and  then  a  branch  of  industry  will  be  taken  from 

us,  which  we  venture  to  think,  could  not  have  been  wrested  from  us  in  a  fair  and  equal  combat,  but  aided 

by  heavy  tariffs,  the  foreigner  is  enabled  to  close  his  market  upon  us  just  when  and  how  he  likes.     Curtain 

machines  are  so  prolific  in  production,  the  output  from  a  few  machines  being  so  extraordinary,  that  our 

home  market  is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.     The  United  States  provided  a  great  outlet  for  us,  until  our  goods 

were  practically  prohibited  by  a  protective  duty  ranging  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

FIRM  No.  3,720.     Manufacturers  of  Lace  Veilings  or  Falls. 

Yes,  with  both  France  and  America.     In  veilings,  from  France,  princioady  Lyons  and  Calais.     In  OTO/I 

torchons  and  similar  laces  which  are  being  sent  here  from  Barmen  and  other  places.     Bobbin  finings  are  not  2734 

yet  sent  in  large  quantities  from  the  Continent,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  but  a  question  of  time.  The 
Continent  and  America  are  importing  large  quantities  of  the  latest  lace  machinery  from  Nottingham,  and 
as  they  get  this  machinery  they  will  turn  it  to  make  their  lace  for  themselves,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  if  some- 
thing is  not  soon  done,  before  they  overtake  their  own  demands  and  are  able  to  sen  i  goods  here. 

The  Colonies  are  very  largely  supplied  by  the  London  distributing  houses  «ith  goods  made  in  Lyon? 
and  sent  from  London  as  home  goods.  These  houses  make  a  much  bigger  pro1!"  selling  the  foreign  made 
goods,  and  so  copy  the  Nottingham  patterns,  and  have  them  made  abroad.  One  reason  a  London  buyer 
likes  Lyons  goods,  is  that  the  buyer  himself  is  a  poorly  paid  employee  who  has  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance. 
If  he  buys  goods  from  Lyons,  he  goes  over  there,  has  a  fortnight's  holiday,  is  very  well  entertained  by  the 
manufacturers  at  their  own  houses.  In  fact,  several  men  have  told  me,  it  is  their  only  chance  of  a  good 
holiday.  Inclination  and  profit  pull  the  same  way.  But  each  man  says  too,  if  a  tariff  was  put  on  the  French 
goods,  70  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  would  be  made  in  Nottingham  instead  of  the  present  10  per  cent.  Four 
years  ago  we  kept  many  machines  employed  just  for  the  French  market.  To-day  we  have  none,  and  the 
machinery  is  standing. 

WM.  LOCKWOOD  &  Co.,  LTD.,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Silk  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  from  the  adverse  tariffs  of  America,  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Russia.  973^ 

FIRM  Nu.  3,836.     Manufacturers  of  Lace,  more  especially  Silk  Nets  for  use  as  Veilings. 

The  silk  net  trade,  10,  15  or  20  years  ago  was  nearly  all  done  here.  Machines  have  been  very  largely 
exported  to  Lyons  and  other  places.  Their  tariffs  protect  their  own  markets,  and  our  home  trade  as  well 
as  the  London  shipping  trade  is  now  supplied  in  a  great  measure  from  them.  Machinery  is  going  every 
week.  Unless  this  trade  is  to  follow  that  of  Coventry  (silk)  and  Macclesfield,  we  must  have  a  considerable 
measure  of  protection,  and  soon,  or  there  will  be  no  need  for  it,  as  Lyons  mil  do  the  whole  trade  of  the  world. 

The  position  of  the  silk  net  (fancy)  for  veiling  purposes  is  this.  The  article  was  first  made  in  Notting- 
ham some  12  or  14  years  ago,  and  is  now  used  all  the  world  over  for  ladies'  veils,  either  spotted  with  chenille 
spots  or  plain.  The  trade  developed  largely  and  Lyons  began  to  buy  large  quantities  of  nets  And  to  put 
on  the  chenille  spots,  as  the  girl  labour  in  France  is  much  cheaper  than  England.  They  then  began  to  buy 
lace  machines  on  which  to  make  nets,  and  I  believe  there  are  now  more  lace  machines  in  Lyons  than  Nottingham. 
All  these  machines  came  from  Nottingham.  Certainly  there  are  hundreds  of  machines  in  full  work  in  Lyons 
making  these  goods  and  hardly  any  in  Nottingham, 'as  the  French  produce  the  article  very  much  cheaper 
than  we  can,  and  send  it  to  Nottingham  duty  free  to  be  distributed,  or  to  London  or  elaewhere  direct. 

They  can  make  it  much  cheaper  for  two  reasons  : — (1)  labour  is  very  much  cheaper  there.  (2)  they  can 
keep  going  full  time  and  so  reduce  cost  of  production  enormously.  The  article  costs  about  one-third  for  silk, 
one-third  for  direct  labour,  one-third  for  rent,  power,  light,  staff  expenses,  and  indirect  labour.  2736 

FIRM  No.  5,148.     Manufacturers  of  Plain  Nets,  Hosiery  and  Lace. 

Germany  has  got  the  embroidery  machine  on  which  she  uses  English  plain  nets,  and  Germany  has 
now  got  plain  net  machines  ;  consequently  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  limited  time  until  she  can  produce 
sufficient  for  herself,  and  then  we  shall  be  shut  out  altogether.  Russia  has  already  shut  us  out.  Take 
Belgium  :  we  send  nets  there,  and  these  nets  pay  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  are  worked  up  on  Cornelly 
machines  and  by  hand  labour,  at  miserable  rates  of  pay  for  long  hours,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  cannot 
compete  on  our  own  material  in  spite  of  the  15  per  cent,  duty  and  freight  charges  and  agents' commission 
in  our  own  markets.  If  the  Belgians  make  the  nets,  we  are  done  ;  they  are  making  some  now.  Tho  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  veiling  trade  in  tho  Lyons  district.  In  America,  the  machinery  is  going  there  to  take 
advantage  of  the  60  per  cent,  duty,  and  every  day  our  prospects  are  worse. 

FIRM  No.  5,401.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Carriage  and  Upholstery  Laces,  &e. 

Since  the  McKiult-y  tariff  our  American  trade  has  been  entirely  shut  off,  and  our  trade  with  European 
countries  has  been  most  seriously  affected  by  hostile  tariffs  being  increased  from  time  to  time  during  the 
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2737  Foreign  Com-  last  25  years.      With  regard  to  the  Colonies,  foreign  competition  lias  increased  enormously  in  the  lasi    I  ' 
petition  Abroad.         years,  and  the  Colonies  are  used  by  foreign   manufacturers  as  dumping  grounds  for  surplus  product!  >n< 

In  addition,  foreign  Governments  arrange  for  ohe-»per  freights  than  British  manufacturer  an-  able  to  ol.lK.in. 
and  trade  is  much  encouraged  by  foreign  Govc-rnment  agents  in  the  Colonies,  who  look  very  seriously  after 
the  interests  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

FIRM  No.  1,915.     Manufacturers  of  Fringes   for  Upholstery,  Carriage  Trimmings,  and  Lace  for  Railway 

and  Private  Carriages. 

The  lace  trade  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  Russia.  Our  Colonial  trade 
has  nearly  all  gone. 

STIEBEL,  KAUFMANN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

We  used  to  export  hosiery  and  lace  curtains  as  merchants  to  many  countries,  but  inasmuch  as  Russia, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the  United  States  have  placed  prohibitive  duties  on  laeeeurtuins 
and  on  most  current  hosiery  goods,  our  export  in  them  is  nil.  In  lace  curtains  we  used  to  do  a  very  nice 
trade  ;  all  gone.  The  new  German,  Austrian  and  Russian  customs  tariffs  will,  if  enforced,  greatly  interfere 
with  our  present  trade  of  laces  and  nets  of  our  manufacture. 

We  are  still  doing  a  nice  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  our  goods  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  in 

2738  the  United  States.     Levers  machines  have  been  and  are  being  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  only 

a  question  of  time — may  not  be  a  very  long  time — before  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  will    be  gone,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  people  will  not  pay  £160  for  £100  worth  of  goods  any  longer  than  they  can  help. 

In  the  cheapest  cotton  laces  most  Continental  tariffs  are  already  prohibitive  ;  the  cotton  laces 
exported  by  us  are  all  medium  and  better  goods. 

FIBM  No.  42.     Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

We  are  lace  manufacturers  and  merchants.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  term  "  lace  manufacturers  " 
as  understood  in  Nottingham,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  means  "  lace  finishers,"  that  is  to  say,  our  firm,  like 
most  others,  get  out  our  own  designs  of  laces,  &c.,  and  they  are  manufactured  for  us  by  different  owners  of 
lace  machines,  who  only  sell  their  goods  in  the  rough  and  unfinished  state  to  lace  finishers.  There  are  some 
who  are  makers  and  finishers,  but  they  are  the  exception.  The  patterns  or  designs  are  our  own  property, 
and  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  firm.  When  the  goods  are  delivered  to  us  from  the  machines,  we  have 
them  bleached,  dyed,  dressed,  clipped,  mended,  scolloped,  carded  and  generally  finished. 

FIRM  No.  5,853.     Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

The  McKinley  tariff  practically  closed  our  trade  in  the  United  States  for  lace  curtains. 

0700  We  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  the  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  our  specialities.     Our  best 

*•««'  markets  in  the  Colonies  are  those  with  the  lowest  rate  of  tariffs  on  our  class  of  goods. 

We  think  no  Colony  should  charge  a  duty  on  printed  catalogues  and  illustrated  lists,  which  Canada 
and  Australia  do. 

WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OP  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 

To  Germany  specially,  also  to  Austria,  and  for  quite  a  number  of  years  to  Russia,  owing  to  the 
almost  prohibitory  tariff  upon  Nottingham  lace  goods  generally.  United  States  also  for  the  past  few  years 
are  beginning  to  supply  partly  their  own  needs,  and  will  continue  to  do  more  so  under  a  highly  protective 
tariff  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  find  the  keenest  and  severest  competition  from  Germany  yearly  increasing  in  the  Colonies,  but 
we  also  find  a  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  operates  in  Canada,  a  great 
assistance  in  overcoming  that  competition,  and  wish  the  principle  were  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire.  German-made  lace  goods  especially  are  sold  in  keen  competition  in  this  country,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  South  America,  Central  America,  and  to  some  extent  in  Canada,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  some  years  ago,  and  until  the  imposition  of  the  German  surtax  in  Canada. 

GOODALL  &  WHITE,  LTD.,  109,  BHOOK  STREET,  BRIDGETON,  GLASGOW  ;   Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

2740  ^e  tra(le  with  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Spain  has  completely  stopped  awing  to  the 

high  duties,  so  much  so,  that  even  if  we  get  our  labour  free,  we  could  not  export  to  these  countries.  Fifteen 
years  ago  half  of  our  total  production  was  sent  to  the  States.  The  tariff  has  been  increased  bit  by  bit  until 
now  trade  is  all  but  impossible. 

WALLIS  &  HOOLEY,  WHITELEY'S  FACTORY,  LONG  EATON,  NEAR  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Levers  Lace  Manufacturers. 

We  can  only  say,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  amount  of  trade  has  just  about  doubled  itself 
this  last  ten  years.  We  don't  know  whether  our  trade  is  counted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  declining  one  ; 
if  so,  kindly  tell  him  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

FIRM  No.  2,104.     Lace  Curtain  Makers. 

Before  the  United  States  tariff  came  in  force  I  had  four  good  American  customers,  who  all  had  brnncn 
warehouses  here  in  Nottingham,  and  was  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business  with  these  firms  ;  b'it  I  lost 
all  this  as  soon  as  the  American  tariff  came  into  operation,  and  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machines  began 
to  go  to  America.  1  had  a  very  good  customer  in  Belgium,  with  whom  I  did  business  to  the  extent  of 
£4,000  per  annum.  I  lost  this  through  the  same  reasons,  so  that  now  I  have  only  the  home  market  to 
depend  upon. 
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Although  I  have  stuck  to  business  from  morning  till  night  and  had  no  holiday  for  four  years,  nor  2741 

absented  myself  from  business  for  as  much  as  a  single  hour,  1  have  lost  during  the  last  eight  years  over  £800, 
and  have  even  had  to  part  with  the  best  portion  of  my  home,  pictures  and  other  articles  which  1  have  been 
years  collecting.  Only  for  the  fact  of  my  having  been  so  prompt  in  the  payment  of  my  accounts  in  former 
years,  my  creditors  would  certainly  have  brought  my  business  to  an  end,  as  I  am  now  so  in  arrears  with 
my  payments,  and  have  no  prospect  of  doing  better.  I  can  now  see  only  death  or  ruination  before  me — a 
nice  end  to  a  hard  working  life  !  My  failure  in  business  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  in  foreign  corres- 
pondence, as,  at  the  age  of  21,1  could  speak  and  write  five  languages,  so  that  Lord  Rosebcry's  theory  is 
certainly  not  correct  in  my  rase.  Foreign  countries  are  excluding  our  goods  from  their  countries  and  are 
glutting  our  country  with  their  manufactured  goods  in  all  directions. 

FIRM  No.  4,649.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

It  suffers  at  all  times  by  tariffs  of  other  countries.  In  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria  I  have 
had  their  domestic-made  laces  placed  by  the  side  of  mine  to  show  how  cheap  theirs  were  as  compared  with 
the  English-made  article.  And  customers  have  plainly  stated,  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  have  more 
machinery  at  work,  and  will  not  then  require  any  English-made  laces  at  all. 

My  experience  is  that  trade  in  the  Colonies  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  openly  boast 

that  they  are  learning  the  English  language,  and  English  trade  methods,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  trade  of  9749 

our  Colonies,  which  they  acknowledge  will  be  a  vast  thing  some  day.  *  ' 

ALFRED  C.  RADFORD,  SA,  BOULEVARD  WORKS,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer. 

Almost  all  foreign  and  colonial  markets  have  a  heavy  duty  against  our  goods.  The  United  States 
tariff  of  60  per  cent,  on  cotton  laces  has  damaged  our  trade  particularly  in  the  most  expensive  productions, 
and  although  a  very  technical  trade,  and  difficult  to  start  as  a  fresh  industry,  a  considerable  number  of 
Levers  machines  have  been  sent  from  Nottingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  weight  duty  on  cotton  laces  going  into  France  practically  shuts  out  our  heavy  makes  of  lace. 

The  Russian  tariff  appears  to  be  now  quite  prohibitive. 

German  and  Swiss-made  embroidery  laces  and  French  loom-made  laces  and  nets  are  now  very 
largely  sold  in  the  English  Colonies  at  low  prices,  also  in  United  States  of  America  ;  but  it  is  in  the  London 
market  we  feel  the  competition  most  severely.  Lace  goods,  particularly  of  the  embroidery  class,  are  sold 
"  finished  "  in  London  at  prices  at  which  we  could  not  produce  them  in  the  "  brown  "  state,  and  we  fee,l 
certain  foreign  manufacturers  could  not  do  all  their  trade  at  such  prices,  but  must  send  their  surplus  produc- 
tion over  here  at  considerable  reductions. 

FIRM  No.  6,525.     Lace  Manufacturers.  274S 

Very  largely.  We  do  not  export  direct,  but  we  are  told  by  our  finishers  that  large  quantities  of 
goods  usually  going  to  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  are  not  now  required  as  they  have  bought  machinery 
in  England,  and,  helped  by  their  exclusive  tariff,  have  practically  secured  their  own  home  trade.  This 
operation  is  now  being  repeated  in  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  several  Nottingham  lace  manufac- 
turers have  taken  large  plants  of  machinery  to  Russia,  Germany  and  America,  and  are  doing  amazingly  well, 
but  here  our  machinery  is  idle  half  the  time.  Several  years  ago  the  writer  had  serious  thoughts  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  •-'«£•  , 

Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  now  export  lace  very  largely  to  the  United  States  of  America — a 
market  formerly  entirely  England's. 

FIRM  No.  3,939.     Lace  Manufacturers  and  Shippers. 

Our  export  trade  has  certainly  suffered,  but  only  in  Germany  and  France  ;  other  countries  have 
increased.  But  this  is  only  due  to  more  experienced  workmanship  ;  the  tariff  has  very  little  to  do  with  our 
decline. 

HENRY  WARD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer  and  Exporter.  2744 

The  lace  curtain  trade  to  the  United  States  has,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  of  60  per  cent.,  almost 
ceased. 

Spain. — In  consequence  of  increased  duty  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  export  of  one  particular  class 
of  goods  from  Nottingham  has  entirely  ceased.  Scotch  manufacturers,  utilising  protection  to  introduce 
machine?  into  Spain  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and,  although  later  the  duty  was  reduced  by  75  per 
cent.,  the  mischief  was  done. 

Qerma'ny. — The  same  applies  to  this  country,  as,  since  the  introduction  of  excessive  duties  in  1880, 
the  export  of  so-called  tattings,  American  laces  and  lace  curtains  has  almost  ceased. 

J.  C.  TAYLOR,  HALIFAX  PLACE,  NOTTINGHAM  :   Lace  Manufacturer. 

My  sales  abroad  are  not  made  direct,  but  through  colonial  and  exporting  houses  in  England ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  lace  trade  generally  has  suffered  largely  througn  high  duties  in  such  countries  as  Russia, 
Germany  and  France,  where  lace  is  made  now.  The  Russian  trade  25  years  ago  was  very  extensive,  but 
is  now  very  small,  as  some  English  firms  have  built  large  factories  there  to  make  lace,  since  the  high  duties 
were  put  on 


2745  Foreign  Com-  In  veiling  nets  the  French  competition  is  very  severe,  some  large  colonial  houses  buying  no  other 
petition  Abroad.         kind,  partly  on  account  of  the  very  low  price,  but  also,  in  justice  to  the  French^  workers,  it  must  be  said  this 

is  partlv  due  to  the  novelties  and  good  taste  shown  by  them,"  though  this  again  comes  partly  from  the  low 
price  of  labour,  as,  if  we  used  similar  rich  effects  here,  the  cost  of  the  work  would  be  prohibitive  of  sales. 

FIRM  No.  10,048.     Lace  Merchants. 

Find  increasing  demand  for  better  class  goods  which  are  made  on  the  Continent.  Find  the  English- 
made  goods  being  made  commoner  and  cheaper.  The  foreigner  seems  to  keep  on  producing  nicer  goods 
and  higher  price  goods,  whereas  the  aim  of  the  English  maker  seems  to  be  to  produce  cheaper  and  commoner 
articles  all  the  time. 

The  United  States,  by  their  high  tariffs,  have  made  it  easy  to  buy  machinery  and  make  our  goods 
in  their  own  country.  The  curtain  trade  is  all  but  killed  right  out. 

FIRM  No.  6,548.     Lace  Merchants. 

We  find  that  each  year  we  are  obliged  to  purchase  a  larger  proportion  of  the  undermentioned  goods 

2746  in  foreign  markets,  and,  consequently,  a  smaller  amount  in  the  home  market,  viz.  :  — 

Laces  and  lace  nets  from  Calais,  Caudry,  Lyons,  Barmen  and  Plauen,  instead  of  Nottingham  ;  ribbons 
from  Basle  and  St.  Etienne  ;   hosiery  and  knitted  goods  from  Germany  ;   gloves  from  Germany  and  Austria. 
•  The  proportion  of  foreign-made  to  British-made  goods  in  our  trade  is  increasing. 

FIRM  No.  2,930.     Lace  and  Lace  Curtain  Manufacturer. 

The  export  of  lace  curtains  to  the  United  States  has  got  less  year  by  year  for  the  last  six  years.  Many 
lace  curtain  mills  have  been  started  in  the  States  fitted  with  Nottingham  curtain  machines  and  Nottingham 
workmen  to  start  them  and  teach  the  natives,  whilst  the  duty  of  60  per  cent,  they  impose  upon  our  productions 
will  certainly  shut  us  out  altogether  in  time  if  we  do  not  retaliate.  The  American  buyers  who  come  here 
state  (almost  without  exception)  that  we  have, been  fools. 

* 

PRATT,  HURST  &  Co.,  LTD.,  NOITINGHAM;  Machine-made  Lace  Curtains. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  in  countries  where  the  same  kind  of  machinery  has  been  imported.  In  France, 
oiTAiT  Germany,  Russia  and  United  States  the  curtain  trade  has  been  entirely  lost,  but  they  do  not  export. 

DONALD  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturer. 

We  wonder  there  is  any  trade  left  for  us,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  our  machinery  into  all  countries 
in  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  which  could  only  have  taken  place  by  the  protection  by  high  tariffs  on 
the  goods  made  on  the  respective  machines.  In  other  words,  where  we  formerly  sold  large  quantities  of 
laces  and  lace  curtains,  they  have  since  bought  the  machinery,  and  now  our  goods  are  shut  out  by  walls  of 
high  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  4,271.     Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Cotton  Laces. 

Foreign  markets  for  Levers  fancy  laces  arc  gradually  being  lost  to  us  by  the  introduction  by  the 
foreigners  of  machines  to  manufacture  their  own  requirements.  Our  own  designs  are  sometimes  exactly 
copied  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  we  have  no  protection  by  registration  unless  we  actually  manufacture 
there. 

I  may,  perhaps,  point  out  how  inaccurate  are  the  statistics  often  circulated  in  regard  to  our  trade 
2748  The  f°ll°wing  figures  are  taken  from  the  "Speaker,"  January  30th,  1904: — 

Imports  of  silk  lace,  1902 £904,141 

Total  re-exports        £663,399 

Re-exports  to  United  States  of  America  £627,777 

No  United  States  of  America  buyer  purchases  silk  laces  in  this  country.  Re-exports  (£627,777)  are  goods 
sent  from  Calais  and  Caudry  (France)  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  for  shipment  purposes,  and  no  one  but 
the  carriers  reap  any  advantage  from  these  returns. 

We  have  felt  the  effect  of  all  the  recent  advances  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

The  only  direct  competition  we  have  from  foreigners  in  our  Colonial  trade  is  from  Calais  for  I^evers 
goods  and  from  Plauen  for  the  Schiffli  goods. 

J.  BHATJN  &  Co.,  13,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturers. 

The  import  tax  on  laces  shipped  into  the  United  States  renders  it  extremely  difficjll  to  trade  with 
that  country  in  recent  years.  With  France  the  same  applies. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

WHITEHALL  &  CREWE,  THOROTON  STREET  WORKS,  NOTTINGHAM  AND  LONO  EATON  ;   Lace  Machinists.  2749 

Our  trade  relies  on  the  progress  of  the  lace  trade,  the  latter  being  shut  out  from  other  countries  by 
most  exorbitant  tariffs.  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  have  fair  play. 

JOHN  DAVYS,  HARRINGTON  MILLS,  LONG  EATON  ;  Lace  Manufacturer. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  through  the  high  tariffs  of  other  countries. 

HENDERSON,  MORTON,  INGLES  &  Co.,  TOWNHEAD  LACE  WORKS,  NEWMILNS,  N.B.  ;   Laco  Manufacturers. 

We  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  for  the  reason  that  we  are  only  about  five  years  in  business, 
and  the  tariffs  as  they  stand  were  existing  before  we  began.  Our  trade,  however,  that  is,  the  British  trade 
of  lace  curtains  and  nets,  has  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operation  of  hostile  tariffs. 

The  United  States  tariff  was  45  per  cent.,  but  this  being  insufficient  to  keep  out  our  goods,  the  Dingley 
tariff,  which  is  60  per  cent.,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  us  practically  out  of  the  American  market. 

The  high  tariffs  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Fiance  and  other  countries  exclude  our  goods.  Those 
tariffs  are  by  weight,  and  are  prohibitive.  2750 

FIKM  No.  5,770.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

The  high  American  tariff  is  against  us.  The  tariffs  of  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  also  appal 
us.  The  duty  on  our  particular  goods  in  Germany  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  trade  with  Germany,  because 
our  productions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Plauen  manufacture. 

MRS.  ANN  FOWLER,  HIGH  STREET,  HONITON  ;  Honiton  Lace  Maker. 

In  all  countries  where  hand-made  lace  is  taxed,  especially  America,  where  the  duties  are  very  high 
and  where  the  market  would  be  very  good  were  it  not  for  the  tax. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  Colonies  as  in  England  ;   they  can  get  cheaper  lace  from  foreign  countries. 

JOHNSTON,  SHIELDS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  GALE  MILLS,  NEWMILNS,  AYRSHIRE  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  Bill  we  could  compete  in  the  American  market  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  ;  2751 

subsequently,  however,  on  account  of  the  duty  being  raised  about  30  per  cent.,  we  have  lost  our  American 
trade  entirely. 

Formerly  we  exported  goods  freely  to  Germany,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
of  America;  this  however,  was  prior  to  the  time  when  they  set  up  machines  for  themselves,  and  just  in 
.proportion  as  these  increased  our  export  trade  diminished.  All  of  these  markets  are  closed  acrainst  us  at 
present. 

As  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Up  to  the  present  they  have 
no  means  of  manufacturing  their  own  goods,  and  the  conditions  for  trading  do  not  place  the  British  makers 
in  any  unfavourable  position. 

FIRM  No.  3779.     Manufacturers  of  Lace  Curtains  and  Nets,  and  Curtain  Lace  Fabrics  generally. 

We  make  for  home,  foreign  and  colonial  markets,  principally  the  first  and  last,  nearly  all  foreign 
markets  being  closed  to  us  by  prohibitive  tariffs  and  home  manufactures.  We  find  a  restriction  in  foreign 
trade,  particularly  with  the  United  States  of  America,  with  which  this  factory  formerly  did  a  large  volume 
of  trade.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  very  great  bulk  of  this 
Company's  business  was  with  that  country.  The  imposition  of  that  tariff  practically  ruined  the  business 
as  then  constituted,  and  cut  off  at  one  stroke  nine- tenths  of  the  output  of  the  Company.  2752 

FIRM  No.  5,216.      Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

We  have  lost  foreign  trade  with  Europe  to  the  extent  of  about  £20,000  per  annum,  owing  to  the 
exportation  of  Nottingham-made  machinery,  which  now  make  the  lace  curtains  which  we  formerly  supplied 
and  such  foreign-made  goods  being  protected  by  a  hostile  wall  of  tariff  too  high  for  us  to  climb. 

FIRM  No.  5,522.     Swiss  Embroidery  and  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Nearly  all  machine-made  laces  and  embroideries  are  produced  in  Saxony  or  St.  Gall,  or  Calais  or 
Nottingham,  and  when  exported,  are  sent  to  America  and  the  Colonies  principally,  asnd  as  these  latter 
and  Americans  do  not  make  laces  at  all,  the  tariffs  have  not  affected  the  sale  of  those  countries.  I  think 
our  export  of  Nottingham  laces  to  France  is  seriously  checked  by  a  heavy  duty 

I  re-export  principally  German  goods  to  the  Colonies  ;  a  duty  here  would  send  all  our  clients  direct 
to  Germanv. 


2753      Foreign  Com-  WILLIAM  LIMB,  VICTORIA  MILL,  DRAYCOTT,  DERBY  ;   Lace  Manufacturer. 

Largely  so,  especially  Germany  ;    also  Russia  and  Austria,  and  now  Italy. 
The  Colonies  are  not  buyers  of  my  particular  goods  to  any  extent. 

FISK  &  Co.,  BROADWAY,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers. 

Russia  is  entirely  closed  to  the  lace  goods  produced  in  Nottingham  ;  10  to  15  years  ago  we  did  p  nice 
Russian  trade,  but  owing  to  their  increased  tariffs  this  is  all  gone.  Nottingham  business  men  have  opened 
factories  to  make  lace  in  Russia,  and  so  to  some  extent,  get  back  a  little  of  what  is  lost— though  the  labour, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  entirely  lost. 

The  lace  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  have  made  great  inroads  in  our  own  home  market,  and 
to  a  great  extent  provided  for  the  requirements  of  their  own  markets.  France  and  Germany  are  here 
specially  referred  k>. 

The  Colonies  import  a  lot  of  lace  goods  other  than  those  made  in  Nottingham,  but  as  iar  as  we  know 
the  make  of  the  goods  is  different  from  those  produced  in  Nottingham. 

2754 

J.  AND  J.  WILSON  &  Co.,  GREENHBAD  MILLS,  NEW  MILNS,  R.S.O.,  AYRSHIRE  ;   Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

Our  Colonial  trade  has  been  done  indirectly  through  the  shipping  houses  on  this  side,  and  we  have 
only  recently  established  a  connection  direct  with  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  so  we  have  not 
yet  any  experience  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies. 

J.  RAFTERY,  1,  WOOD  STREET,  B.C.  ;    Manufacturer  of  Real  Lace. 

Sales  are  entirely  for  the  home  and  colonial  markets.  Duties  shut  us  out  of  the  foreign  markets- 
The  same  applies  here  as  in  regard  to  the  home  trade.  The  foreigner  copies  our  patterns,  leaves  out  some 
of  the  work,  and  brings  out  the  same  design  cheaper,  and  sells  to  our  colonial  customers. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Australia  the  foreign  real  laces  are  almost  shutting  out  the  English 
owing  to  the  low  rates  of  wages  on  the  Continent. 

FIRM  No.  4,044.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  recent  years  owing  to  adverse  tariffs.  Russia,  which  was  a  big  market 
for  Nottingham  laces  20  years  since,  is  now  practically  closed  to  us. 

CABEY  &  SON,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Lace  Curtains. 

Foreign  markets  are  practically  all  closed  on  account  of  high  tariffs.  Nearly  all  the  large  consumers 
of  these  goods  now  make  their  own  and  put  up  tariffs  to  keep  us  out. 

SALUS  &  Co.,  BOULEVARD  WORKS,  RADFORD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Cotton  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  a  good  business  with  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  we  sold  any  goods  to  either  France  or  Germany,  and  the  business  with  the  United 
States  of  America  is  gradually  getting  less.  This  is  just  what  we  expect  judging  from  the  quantity  of  new 
machinery  which  leaves  this  town  every  week  for  that  country. 

BIKES  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  LTD.,  KING'S  PLACE,  STONEY  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Ours  being  a  high-class  trade,  foreign  tariffs  do  not  affect  us  materially,  where  the  duties  are  specific. 
The  United  States,  where  a  high  ad  valorem  duty  prevails,  do  not  manufacture  our  class  of  goods  to  any  extent. 
The  foreign  competition  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  home  market. 

FIRM  No.  10,611.     Lace  and  Textile  Merchants. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  absolutely  ceased,  and  our  Continental  trade  has  greatly 
diminished.  Foreign  tariffs  are  practically  prohibitive. 

FIRM  No.  5,645.     Lace  and  Net  Manufacturers. 

The  lace  trade  has  suffered  considerably.  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Austria  have  all 
gradually  increased  their  tariffs,  making  it  impossible  with  some  of  our  goods  to  do  business. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

.1.  AND  J.  WILSON  &  Co..  GREENHEAD  MILLS,  NEWMILNS,  R.S.O.,  AYBSHIRE  ;   Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers.  2757 

The  operations  of  the  tariff  have  affected  us  directly  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  latter  country  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Previous  to  the  last  advance  in  the  tariff  which  came  into  full  working  force  in  1891,  our  sales  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  £15,000  per  annum,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  our  entire  production.  After  that  date 
our  sales  quickly  decreased,  and  at  the  present  time  we  only  export  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  same  production 
to  that  country. 

We  still  do  a  considerable  trade  in  Holland,  where  the  tariff  is  only  4  per  cent.,  but  this  business  may 
also  ultimately  be  lost;  as  we  understand  the  elections  are  now  being  run  on  the  tariff  question,  the  last  Free 
Trade  Government  only  securing  a  small  majority.  Holland  may  thus  at  the  next  election  put  in  a 
protection  government,  which  will  also  increase  its  tariff  to  enable  it  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods  in  Holland. 

JOHN  S.  KIRKBRIDE,  2,  BROAD  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturer  and  Merchant. 

Russia,  practically  a  lost  market. 

Germany  and  Austria,  considerably  reduced.  Both  countries  manufacture  laces  on  Levers  machines. 
Our  designs  are  constantly  copied  in  both  countries.  OTCO 

France. — The  extra  duty  charged  on  cotton  laces,  made  with  mercerised  thick  thread?,  has   caused  2758 

loss  of  business. 

FIRM  No.  3,211.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

The  Austrian  trade  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  duties  were  raised.  We  have  not  felt  it 
in  other  markets. 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

Particularly  an  enormous  diminution  of  all  classes  of  goods  going  to  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia  and  Spain  ;  and  to  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  lace  curtains.  The  tariffs  on  our  lace 
goods  in  general  at  the  present  time  are  almost  prohibitory  in  these  countries.  As  far  as  these  goods  are 
concerned,  the  exportation  is  now  almost  nil,  whilst  formerly  a  very  large  volume  of  business  was  done  with 
all  the  above-mentioned  countries. 

In  the  Colonies  foreign  competition  in  our  goods  is  of  very  little  importance. 

FIRM  No.  6,548.     Lace  Merchants.  OTKQ 
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Our  export  trade  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Continent  has  been  almost  extinguished  owing  to 
prohibitive  tariffs. 

ALEX.  R.  HARTLEY,  CLYDE  WORKS,  RADFORD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer. 

To  an  enormous  extent,  especially  with  America.  The  prohibitive  tariff  in  that  country  has  fostered 
the  manufacture  of  lace  curtains  iu  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  our  own  trade. 

I  cannot  give  figures,  for,  as  my  goods  are  disposed  of  through  merchants,  I  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  retail  buyers.  I  do  not  think  we  suffer  so  much  from  importation  of  goods,  but  rather  from 
having  foreign  markets  closed  against  us,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  duties  to  which  our  goods  are  subjected, 
notably  the  American  60  per  cent.  An  ever  increasing  importation  of  curtain  goods  will  follow  in  course  of 
time,  if  England  persists  in  following  her  present  so-called  free  trade  policy. 

J.  B.  SPRAY  &  Co.,  RUSSELL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Manufacturers  of  Lace,  Veilings,  Nets,  Ladies'  Shirts 
and  Blouses. 

"  Export  trade  "  laces  have  suffered,  and  get  worse  every  year  ;  the  foreigners  can  make  a  lot  for 
themselves,  being  protected  from  competition  by  tariff.  2760 

Blouses.- — No  export  trade  possible  ;    tariff  somewhere  about  150  per  cent. 

We  hold  our  own  in  made-up  goods  ;  having  free  trade  in  this  country  enables  us  to  compete  in 
Colonies  with  the  foreigner. 


(E)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  8  (FORM  I.) : — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  oj  any  country  would  enable  you  to  suggested  Reduc- 
compete  successfully,  within  that  country,  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  1         tion  of  Foreign 

Tariffs. 

DONALD  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 

We  should  not  fear  a  moderate  tariff  of,  say  5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  and  lace 
curtains  in  any  country.  It  is  where  60  per  cent,  in  America  to  100  per  cent,  in  Russia  is  imposed  that  we 
fei-1  the  pinch. 


2761      Suggested  FIRM  No.  4,271.    Lace  Finishers. 

Reduction  of 

Foreign  Tariffs.  The  tariffs  imposed  by  foreign  countries  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing  the  Levers  lace  trade 

in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
reduction  of  these  countries  tariffs  would  give  us  back  the  trade  we  have  lest  and  is  now  supplied  by  their 
own  machines,  but  it  would  probably  arrest  the  further  development  of  the  Levers  lace  trade  in  those 
countries  by  reducing  profits  made  there. 

JOHN  S.  KIRKBRIDE,  2,  BROAD  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer  and  Merchant. 

30  per  cent,  on  white  cotton  fancy  lace  in  Austria. 

30  per  cent,  on  white  cotton  Torchon  lace  in  Austria. 

SJ  per  cent,  on  fancy  Valenciennes  lace  in  Austria. 

5  per  cent,  on  fancy  cotton  lace  in  Austria. 

5  per  cent,  on  Valenciennes  lace  in  Austria. 

20  per  cent,  on  white  cotton  Cluny  insertion  in  Germany. 

15  per  cent,  on  white  cotton  fancy  lace  in  Germany. 

10  per  cent,  on  white  cotton  Torchon  lace  in  Germany. 

ctittn  ^  feT  cent-  on  fancy  cotton  Valenciennes  lace  in  Germany. 

27o2  3J  per  cent,  on  fancy  cotton  lace  in  Germany. 

As  regards  Russia,  the  present  tariff  is  so  monstrous,  being  in  some  cases  from  400  per  cent,  to  500  per 
cent.,  that  nothing  short  of  its  complete  reversal  would  be  any  use. 

WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OF  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturers. 

35  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  in  Germany. 

25  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  in  France. 

25  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  in  Austria. 

50  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  in  Russia. 

30  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  in  United  States  of  America. 

FIRM  No.  5,770.     Lace  Manufacturer. 

15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  on  lace  in  Germany. 
15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  on  lace  in  France. 

2763  ARTHUR  W.  BRUTNELL,  ALBERT  FACTORY,  GAMBLE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 

We  want  the  same  tariff  put  on  foreign  goods  coming  here  as  we  have  put  on  ours  going  into  foreign 
countries,  and  then  we  can  compete  with  anyone. 

THE  ANGLO-SCOTIAN  MILL,  LTD.,  BEESTON,  NOTTS  ;    Lace  Manufacturers. 

15  per  cent,  on  lace  curtains  and  nets  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

WILLIAM  LIMB,  VICTORIA  MILL,  DRAYCOTT,  DEEBY  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 

20  per  cent,  on  lace  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  South  America. 

PRATT,  HUKST  &  Co.,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Machine-made  Lace  Manufacturers. 
30  per  cent,  on  curtains  in  America. 

J.  B.  SPRAY  &  Co.,  RUSSELL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Lace,  Veilings,  Nets,  Ladies'  Shirts, 
27g*  and  Blouses 

40  per  cent,  reduction  of  United  States  tariff  on  laces. 

JOHN  DAVYS,  HARRINGTON  MILLS,  LONG  EATON  ;    Lace  Manufacturers 
40  per  cent,  on  lace  in  America 

GOODALL  &  WHITE,  LTD.,  109,  BROOK  STREET,  BRIDGETON,  GLASGOW  ;    Lace  Curtain  Manufacturer. 

One-half  on  lace  curtains  in  the  United  States.     Regarding  other  countries'   trade  having  been 
completely  killed  we  cannot  give  particulars. 

FIRM  No.  5,853.     Lace  Curtain  Manufacturer. 

40  per  cent,  on  lace  curtains  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

JOHNSTON,  SHIELDS  &  Co.,  LTD.,  CALE  MILLS,  NEWMILNS,  AYRSHIRE  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 
30  to  35  per  cent,  on  curtains  and  curtain  nets  in  the  United  States. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

CAREY  &  SONS,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers.  2765 

It  would  require  the  whole  duty  because  any  difference  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  high 
wages  we  should  have  to  pay  compared  to  the  foreigner. 

EDWIN  MELLOR,  HILL'S  FACTORY,  MANVERS  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Cotton  Net  Manufacturer. 

The  duty  on  brown  nets  sent  to  Germany  (where  the  greatest  quantity  is  used)  is  only  5  per  cent., 
which,  of  course,  is  of  little  consequence. 

A.  C.  PEARSE  &  Co.,  14,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Nettings  and 
Tulles,  Silk  Veilings,  Exporters  of  Lace,  Hosiery,  Lace  Curtains,  &c. 

The  United  States  tariff  on  most  of  our  goods  is  60  per  cent.  ;  if  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  we  could 
probably  compete.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  levy  from  50  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  duty ;  a  reduction 
to  20  per  cent,  would  suffice  in  many  cases.  And  so  on. 

JOHN  HEATHCOAT  &  Co.,  TIVERTON,  DKVON  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  Nets. 

If  the  French  tax — 4  francs  per  kilo. — were  taken  off  we  should  naturally  be  able  to  compete  upon  2766 

better  terms  in  France  with  the  French  manufacturers. 

FIRM  No.  5,401.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Carriage  and  Upholstery  Laces,  &c. 

Country.  Present  Tariff.  Suggested  Reduction. 

Upholstery  Goods      . .         America  . .          . .     Average  over  80  per  cent.  50  per  cent. 

Germany  ~1 

France  . .     Very  varied  12J  per  cent. 

Belgium  j 

FIRM  No.  3,720.    Manufacturers  of.  Lace  Veilings,  or  Falls. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  very  substantial  reduction  to  enable  us  to  compete  abroad.  If  we  could  supply 
the  London  market  it  would  keep  many  machines  in  full  work  here. 

L.  G  TRIVETT,  LTD.,  SHORT  HILL,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Plain  Nets,  Hosiery  and  Lace. 

Low  quality  cotton  nets — France — The  present  tariff  brings  prices  of  a  2d.  net  to  4d.,  approximately  2767 

100  per  cent.,  and  renders  our  trade  with  them  on  these  goods  impossible. 


(F)  EMPLOYMENT. 

QUESTIONS  14,  15,  16  and  17  (FORM  VII.)  :— 

(A)  Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has    Employment. 
been  followed  by — (A)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  ?   (B)  The  diminution  of  your 

exports  to  that  country  ? 

(B)  To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 
Please  give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

(c)  To  what  extent  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in   the  export  to  foreign  markets   of  fully-manu- 
factured articles  in  your  trade  ? 

97fiR 

(D)   What   has   been    the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the 

production  of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities,  or  vice  versa  ? 

FIRM  No.  3,836.     Manufacturers  of  Lace,  more  especially  Silk  Nets  for  use  as  Veilings. 

My  plant  (employing  directly  some  50  men  and  25  women  when  fully  going,  and  providing  work  in 
finishing,  chenilling,  &c.,  for  some  50  to  100  women  in  out-lying  villages)  could  have  been  in  full  work  had 
I  had  only  the  orders  which  my  own  customers  were  obliged  to  give  to  Lyons  against  their  will.  Even  had 
I  had  only  orders  for  our  English  home  trade  my  wages  (direct  wages)  would  then  have  been  about  £7,000 
to  £8,000  instead  of  £3,500. 

Lace  machines  are  being  built  and  sent  abroad  week  by  week,  and  all  old  machines  that  come  into 
the  market  through  failures  here  are  bought  to  go  away.  Wages  are  very  much  lower  in  Lyons  than  here, 
but  the  men  earn  good  wages  there,  as  they  are  in  regular  work.  Our  men  say  they  cannot  reduce  their 
price  as  they  barely  make  a  living  now  ;  all  work  in  this  trade  is  piece  work  ;  in  short,  we  must  either  have 
a  fairly  high  duty  to  keep  the  Lyons  goods  out  or  our  workmen  must  go  down  to  the  Lyons  man's  price, 
which  being  strong  trade  unionists,  they  certainly  will  not  do,  or  else  the  whole  trade  must  go  ;  it  is  mostly 
gone  now. 


2769  — 

and  the  American  trade  as  well. 


2772 


No.  3,720.     Manufacturers  of  Silk  Veilings  or  Falls. 
have  no  inducement  to  make  them  stop  in  a  trade  that  is  so  open  to  foreign  attack. 


get  *^^^«'^  and  low  wages  paid  to  foreign  employees. 
to  the  foolish  action  of  the  local  trade  union,  restricting  production  and  dnvmg  the  machinery  o 


t°Wn'  (D)  We  do  not  now  send  partly-finished  goods  abroad.     Formerly  we  sent  wholly  and  partly  finished 
The  French  goods  are  sent  here  fully  finished,  and  this  takes  employment  from  first  the  twist  hand  or  maclu 
worker  with?  all   the   factory  hands,  second,   from  the  dyers  and  dressers,  third,  from  the  girls  who  clip, 

2770  SCaU°PTakde  Lyls^they  were  not  so  largely  helped  by  tariffs  (and  the  hours  and  price  of  labour)  they 


an  a 

thefr  worktag  exrlses^  By  so  doing  and  taking  large  orders  here,  they  limit  our  production  and  send  our 

to  our  customers  in  Nottingham  and  London  90  per  cent,  of  this  class  of  lace. 

W  G   GREGORY  (NOTTINGHAM),  LTD.,  CANAL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM;  Manufacturers  of  Lace  Curtain  Goods 

and  Silk  and  Cotton  Plain  Nets.  • 
Quite  75  per  cent   of  our  production  of  silk  and  cotton  nets  are  sent  to  Plauen  to  be  embroidei 

Per  year. 

™    -  *  i,     A  ••  £8,500 

Twist  hands    ........  26g 

Threaders        .  .          ..........  156 

Winders           ..........  104 

Warpers  156 

Punchers          ........  jQ4 

Readers            ............  800 

Designing-room          ....  ^  ^^ 

Saleroom  staff            .  .          .....         •  •         •  •                                 '  '  j  '^QQ 

Menders           .....-••••••  '  QQQ 

Cotton  doublers,  winders,  &c  .......  ^ 

Engineers 

£14,305 

work  now  being  done  by  outsiders. 

ALFRED  C.  RADFORD,  SA,  BOULEVARD  WORKS,  NOTTINGHAM;  Lace  Manufacturer. 

(A)  The  export  of  machines  made  in  Nottingham  to  America  and  France  has  certamly  taken  a  Is 
number  of  skilled  twist  hands  to  assist  to  work  them  and  to  teach  the  foreigners. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(B)  The  export  of  Nottingham  lace  to  France  has  been  largely  affected  by  Nottingham-made  machines  2773 

being  taken  there,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  export  to  the  United-States.  A  number  of  very  valuable 
machines  have  left  Nottingham  for  Zion  City  (United  States)  for  Dr.  Dowie  to  be  worked  in  utterly  unfair 
competition  and  protected  by  60  per  cent.  duty. 

The  change  in  exports  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  high  duties  which  have  to  be  paid  for  our  goods 
to  enter  foreign  markets.  They  cause  machines  to  be  put  down  in  those  countries,  such  machines  generally 
being  worked  by  cheaper  labour  as  well  as  having  the  tariff  protection. 

Lace  is  sent  in  the  "  brown  "  state  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.,  to  be  dyed,  clipped,  scalloped  and 
generally  finished,  thus  giving  the  foreigner  a  large  share  in  the  labour.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Conti- 
nental merchants,  when  shown  finished  lace  patterns,  to  ask  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  same  thing  in 
the  unfinished  state,  so  as  to  escape  some  duty  and  to  employ  cheap  labour. 

Our  production  of  embroidery  was  quite  one-third  less  in  1903  than  it  should  have  been  if  we  had 
had  a  fair  market,  and,  consequently,  the  workpeople  lost  one-third  of  their  wages  at  least. 

FIRM  No.  5,522.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Swiss  Embroideries  and  Laces. 
No  British  finishing  or  labour  is  put  into  the  Saxony  goods,  which  I  re-export. 

WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OF  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers,  Merchants  and  Shippers.  2774 

Lace  machines  have  been  shipped  largely  to  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  skilled  mechanics  have  gone  to  work  them,  and  the  supplying  of  the  respective  countries  by  their  own 
manufacture  has  naturally  reduced  the  demand  for  goods  from  the  country  hitherto  taken  from  it. 

Severe  and  excessive  competition  has  resulted  in  very  much  inferior  labour  being  introduced  ;  efficiency 
costs  money.  The  importation  into  this  country  of  foreign-made  lace,  coming  principally  from  Germany, 
France  and  Switzerland,  is  a  very  serious  standing  menace  and  handicap  to  the  principal  trade  of  this  city, 
and  has  affected  most  seriously  the  constant  employment  of  workpeople,  and  means  a  loss  in  wages  bill  alone 
in  Nottingham  of  thousands  of  pounds  off  annually  ;  moreover,  their  surplus  products  are  dumped  into  this 
market  irrespective  of  cost  price,  simply  because  it  is  the  "  only  duty  free  market  "  and  a  cash  market.  By 
this  means  they  have  their  own  protected  markets  to  themselves,  enabling  them  to  get  high  prices,  working 
off  in  this  country  their  surplus  products  at  any  price  they  can  effect,  thus  lessening  the  demand  for  home- 
made goods. 

FIRM  No.  6,525.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Men  have  left  this  neighbourhood  and  gone  to  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  very  large  numbers  of  lace  machines  have  been  taken  there  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Dowie, 

of  Zion  City,  U.S.A.,  took  over  quite  a  lot  of  men  and  women  three  years  ago  to  start  a  new  factory  he  put  up  ;  VllE-i 

many  of  them  are  still  there.  They  took  good  care  to  secure  skilled  and  competent  men.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  our  most  important  market,  and  we  are  losing  it,  other  large  plants  having  been  taken  to 
Philadelphia,  Wilkes  Barre  (Maine)  and  Baltimore.  If  this  market  is  lost,  following  the  loss  of  the  Conti- 
nental market,  it  will  kill  the  English  lace  trade. 

Big  free  traders  have  taken  plants  to  Russia  and  Germany  to  get  inside  their  tariff  walls.  We  do  not 
export  direct,  but  our  Nottingham  customers  tell  us  that  the  exports  to  Germany  (originally  a  big  buyer) 
are  now  about  nil. 

AMALGAMATED  LACE  DESIGNERS  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Quite  75  per  cent,  of  our  trade  is  unemployed  during  six  months  of  the  year.  It  is  now  quite  a  season 
trade.  This  would  apply  in  a  lesser  degree  for  the  last  15  years,  every  year  being  worse  than  the  previous 
one.  The  fortunate  few  who  have  regular  berths  work  50  hours  to  54  hours  per  week. 

We  are  not  affected  at  all  by  imported  designs,  &e.  The  great  cause  of  unemployed  in  our  trade  is 
due  to  the  exportation  of  lace  machinery  to  America,  Russia,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  &c.  ;  thus,  what  may 
have  been  good  results  to  the  engineering  trade  has  decidedly  ruined  our  home  industry.  The  countries 
now  make  their  own  lace  with  English-made  machines,  and  our  trade  is  practically  confined  to  the  home 
market,  which  is  by  no  means  large.  nrjrjn 

Another  cause  is  the  fact  that  home  manufacturers  are  content  to  retain  old  and  almost  obsolete  2776 

machinery,  while  the  best  and  latest  improvements  are  exported  to  the  countries  named  ;  thus  we  create  our 
own  foreign  competition.  Quite  half  of  our  best  men  have  followed  the  exported  machinery  to  America, 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  are  now  busy  training  the  young  foreigner  in  the  trade  ;  some  few 
have  returned  to  this  country  when  the  foreigner  had  learnt  enough. 

Twelve  years  ago  our  membership  was  over  300.  Some  have  emigrated,  some  have  sought  employ- 
ment on  the  trams  and  other  public  works,  and  some  in  various  other  unskilled  employment.  Our  membership 
is  now  less  than  50.  This  proportion  holds  good  in  the  trade  whether  members  or  not. 

FIRM  No.  6,525.     Manufacturers  of  Swiss  Embroideries,  Fancy  Laces,  &c. 

Some  10  or  15  years  ago  we  bought  in  Germany  and  put  down  here  nine  machines  for  making  "  Swiss 
embroidery  lace  goods  "  with  the  intent  to  secure  some  of  the  enormous  trade  done  by  Germany  with 
England  in  these  goods.  At  the  present  moment  eight  out  of  the  nine  are  standing,  and  the  remaining  one 
machine  has  not  run  ten  weeks  out  of  the  year  for  years  past ;  the  eight  machines  have  beeu  absolutely  idle 
for  nearly  six  years,  while  in  a  street  near  by  is  a  shop  window  full  of  German  lace  that  could  all  have 
been  made  on  our  machines,  but  not  at  their  prices. 


2777       Employment  We  admit  that  the  question  of  skill  comes  in,  and  our  hands  could  not,  if  put  at  once  to  make  theso 

goods,  do  so,  though  the  machine  is  quite  perfect :  and  the  reason  of  that  is  this — the  trade  being  practically 
the  foreigners'  monopoly,  their  workpeople,  having  continuous  and  remunerative  work,  can  make  them- 
selves proficient,  but  our  scanty  trade  does  not  provide  sufficient  experience  for  our  hands  to  make  them- 
selves proficient  in  the  better  class  work.  In  Germany  their  home  trade  is  absolutely  secure  and  finds  them 
employment ;  ours  is  not  secure,  at  any  rate,  not  to  us.  With  other  firms  we  made  an  effort  to  secure  a 
portion  of  this  trade  for  English  labour,  but  with  very  little  success  ;  our  machines  are  standing  covered 
with  dust  and  spoiling:  our  hands  have  all  left  us  except  three,  and  yet  many  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
this  stuff  is  coming  to  England  every  week  of  those  very  goods.  We  are  told  that  the  Germans  have  sent 
special  agents  over  to  sell  these  goods  in  Nottingham  (our  selling  place)  at  absolutely  any  price,  with  the 
object  of  killing  us,  that  they  may  continue  to  do  the  trade.  And  yet  these  goods  sold  to  England  keep 
a  whole  district  in  Germany  continuously  employed.  These  factories  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  and 
almost  as  numerous,  and  for  miles  around  Plauen  the  thing  has  boomed  to  such  an  extent  that  machines 
have  been  built  by  the  thousand  ;  one  German  machine-building  firm  alone  had  built  5,000  machines  up 
to  May  7th,  1904;  their  record  being  :— Up  to  April  21,  1901,  3,000  machines. 

„       July  21,  1902,  4,000 
„       May     7,  1904,  5,000 
We  send  you  an  advertisement  issued  by  them  showing  photo,  of  the  5,000th  machine  in  a  wagon  on  the 

nmrjo  rails,  decked  with  garlands  and  evergreens  as  a  sign  of  general  rejoicing. 

alio  The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  of  "  Swiss  lace  goods  "  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 

quality.  The  better  the  quality,  the  more  labour  there  is  in  the  article,  the  difference  being  chiefly  one  of 
labour.  In  common  goods  about  one-third  of  our  selling  price  is  labour  ;  in  best  two-thirds. 

FIRM  No.  2,090.     Manufacturers  of  Embroidered  Goods. 

We  did  not  lose  any  whole  weeks,  but  have  been  on  short  time  and  broken  weeks,  with  the  result 
that  our  workpeople  were  very  short  in  wages  compared  to  what  they  should  be. 

FIRM  No.  4,271.     Lace  Finishers. 

(A)  Skilled  labour  to  work  the  lace  machines  must  be  sent  with  the  machinery,  as  it  is  much  too 
complicated  a  machine  to  work  without  knowledge.     The  writer  knows  of  English  skilled  workmen  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  America.     Over  50  men  in  one  batch  were  recently  sent  over  to  Chicago  to 
work  for  the  Zion  Lace  Manufacturing  Co. 

(B)  Our  exports  to  countries  making  lace  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  own  home 

2779  production  of  lace.     This  is  self-evident  and  requires  no  proof,  as  they  have  no  other  market  for  their  pro- 

ductions. 

Increasing  export  of  semi-manufactured  goods  is  due  to  competition  of  foreign  machines,  aided  by 
foreign  tariffs. 

In  the  lower  (heavier)  grade  of  goods,  large  quantities  of  lace  are  exported  in  the  ecru,  viz  ,  the  un- 
finished state,  as  the  duty  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  is  lower  in  this  half-finished  state. 

A.  W.  BRUTNELL,  GAMBLE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer. 

Our  plant  did  not  run  half-time  during  1903  through  depression  and  foreign  competition,  whereas 
if  the  goods  manufactured  by  me  had  been  admitted  to  foreign  markets  on  the  same  basis  as  foreign  goods 
are  admitted  here,  we  should  have  been  well  employed.  Or  if  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  goods  were  made 
to  pay  duty  on  entering  this  country,  the  nations  sending  them  would  very  soon  lower  their  rates  to  admit 
our  goods  on  equal  terms  ;  then  English-made  goods  need  fear  no  competition. 

nnon  FIRM  No.  2,104.     Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

The  loss  in  wages  to  my  workpeople  for  the  first  two  years  after  I  lost  my  American  and  German 
trade  through  the  high  tariffs  amounted  to  about  £350  per  year,  as  we  were  so  very  short  of  work,  and  from 
that  time  until  now  the  loss  has  been  about  £200  per  year. 

WILLIAM  LIMB,  VICTORIA  MILL,  DRAYCOTT,  DERBY  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 

(A)  Skilled  labour  is  taken  out  at  the  first,  and  then  dispensed  with. 

(B)  Certainly. 

FIRM  No.  2,104.     Lace  Curtain  Makers. 

We  can  get  plenty  of  workpeople,  owing  to  the  bad  trade  in  our  line  of  business  ;  if  I  advertise  for  a 
workman,  I  can  get  30  to  choosi-  from.  I  attribute  this  to  the  high  tariffs,  and  also  to  the  great  number 
of  lace  machines  that  are  sent  abroad. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FISK  <fe  Co.,  BROADWAY,  NOTTINGHAM;   Lace  Manufacturers.  9781 

Progressive  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner,  a  thing  we  cannot  stop,  but  which  we  must  eaual 
or  exceed 

To  prohibitive  duties  purposely  put  on  to  mature  the  new  manufactures. 
To  the  methods  of  trade  union  officials. 

FIRM  No.  5,216.     Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers. 

As  far  as  my  firm  is  personally  concerned,  we  formerly  did  business  with  everv  European  market  but 
owing  to  the  high  tariffs  on  the  goods  which  we  should  otherwise  send  out,  all  those'  markets  are  practically 
closed  against  us,  whilst  we  quietly  submit  to  seeing  similar  goods  imported  to  this  country  free  of  tax,  and 
depriving  our  labouring  population  of  the  employment  which  they  now  so  much  desire. 

The  high  wages  paid  to  members  of  trade  unions  opened  the  eyes  of  those  abroad  to  the  desirability 
of  importing  machinery  and  giving  employment  to  their  own  workpeople  at  about  half  the  wa^ej  p<»id  in 
England.  These  machines  are  now  made  by  the  Germans,  and  a  hostile  tariff  imposed,  not  only  on  lace 
but  upon  the  machines  which  make  such  lace  ;  thus  we  not  only  lose  the  egg,  but  also  the  goose  which 
formerly  laid  it.  All  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  silly  and  unreasonable  demands  of  the  trade  union  leaders. 

The  continual  appeals  for  help  by  able  workmen  who  are  without  employment  is  simply  piteous   and 

the  only  remedy,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  "  to  do  unto  others  as  they  do  by  you,"  by  retaliatory  tax  at  the  0709 

same  rate  of  tariff  as  the  foreigner  puts  on  a  similar  class  of  goods  made  in  this  country.  As  to  the  weeks' 
employment  lost  during  1903,  I  cannot  give  you  any  reliable  information  or  statistics,  as  1  have  no  proper 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  thousands  of  workpeople'  in  different  towns  are  promenading  the  streets  through 
our  present  suicidal  fiscal  policy. 

•J.  C.  TAYLOR,  HALIFAX  PLACE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer. 

I  cannot  say  that  personally  my  hands  have  suffered  much,  as  I  have  put  them  to  work  at  another 
class  of  goods,  but  the  Nottingham  trade  in  veilings  has  undoubtedly  suffered  enormously  from  French 
competition,  through  the  French  working  at  such  a  much  lower  rate  than  is  possible  or  desirable  here. 

(G)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

QUESTION  11  (FORM  VII.) i:—  Phase  give  any  information  you  have,  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade    Rajiwau  ,nrf 
of  the  action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  raihvay  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the   tMmtn,  Ral« 
United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries.  >nippmg  Kates. 

FIRM  No.  6,525.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

•  u  5*Ur  h°me  trade  goods  generall.v  are  sold  through  London,  and  the  carriage  to  London  of  the 
finished  goods,  we  understand,  is  more  than  the  carriage  to  London  from  Calais,  the  centre  of  the  French 
Lever?  lace  trade. 


(HJ  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

yuEsTioN  10  (FoRM  VII.) :— To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations   inii 
in  fjreiqn  countries  give  them,  an  tdv  intnge  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  cla*s  of  goods  you  manufacture    J. 
and  tre  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  1  '   w>m 

WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OP  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturers.  970/1 

Cheaper  paid  labour. 
Longer  working  hours 

Absence  of  acute  trades  unions,  combinations  and  exactions. 

Assistance  by  municipalities  in  the  matter  of  building  and  factory  sites,    exemption  or  partial 
exemption  from  local  taxation. 
State  subsidies. 

FISK  &  Co.,  BROADWAY,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers. 

Cannot  speak  from  actual  experience,  but  I  believe  the  great  combinations  do  not  result  generally 
speaking  m  economies,  nor  do  I  believe  they  tend  to  increase  the  exports.  Private  enterprise  is  better  for 
trades  than  great  combinations,  both  as  regards  wages  and  inventions. 

FIRM  No.  10,611.     Lace  and  Textile  Merchants 

Only  so  far  as  it  has  affected  the  general  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 


2785  (l)   KKMKDIAL  MEASURES  AND  KFFKCTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OP  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Remedial  QUESTIONS  8  AND  9  (FORM  VII.) :  —  What  minimum,  duties  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those   you 

Measures.  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

//  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect— 

(A)  Upon  prices  in  the  home  markets. 

(B)  In  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade. 
(c)  In  -promoting  economies  of  production. 

(D)  In  increasing  employment. 

(E)  In  replacing  less  skilled  and  worse  paid  by  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour. 

W.  GREGORY  (NOTTINGHAM),  LTD.,  CANAL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Lace  Curtain   Goods 
and  Silk  and  Cotton  Plain  Nets. 

Silk  plain  veilings  and  silk  malines  from  France.  Exactly  the  same  duty  as  they  impose  upon 
English  goods  would  give  us  a  more  equal  chance  to  compete. 
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A.  C.  PEARSE  &  Co.,  14,  PILOHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Nettings  and 
Tulles,  Silk  Veilings  ;    Exporters  of  Lace,  Hosiery,  Lace  Curtains,  &c. 

Silk  veilings,  silk  tulles,  silk  lace  goods,  cotton  lace  goods — 15  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  elastic  bootwebs — 15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(A)  Probably  very  little  increase  in  price  ;    perhaps  an  advance  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  return  for 
which  the  public  would  get  a  better  article. 

(B)  This  object  would  certainly  be  achieved  by  securing  a  certain  and  regular  output  for  the  home 
market. 

(c)  Economy  in  production  would  also  be  attained  to  a  large  extent. 

(D)  It  would  also  much  increase  employment  in  our  district. 

(E)  It  would  also  tend  to  the  employment  of  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour. 

FIRM  No.  5,522.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Swiss  Embroideries  and  Laces. 

I  think  that  a  tariff  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  would  enable  the  laces  now  produced  in  Saxony  to  be 
made  in  Nottingham,  and  I  think  it  is  all  based  upon  the  rate  of  wages.  The  proportion  of  cost  of  labour 
to  total  selling  price  varies  according  to  quality  of  goods.  Cost  of  labour  is  proportionately  greater  in  very 

2787  low  class  goods.     The  average  of  labour  cost  is  more  than  half  the  selling  pi-ice.     I  believe  the  chief  centres 

for  the  good  class  of  goods  produced  in  France  and  Saxony  would  remain  there,  but  a  tariff,  as  above- 
mentioned,  would  give  Nottingham  a  chance  of  competing  in  the  common  classes  of  goods  made  in  France, 
and  Saxony. 

W.  &  H.  TOMIJN,  HIGH  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  BASFORD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufactures  of  Silk  and  Cotton 
Fancy  Lace. 

If  a  20  per  cent,  duty  was  put  on  lace  the  same  as  we  have  to  face  in  sending  goods  to  France,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  most  of  the  goods  coming  here  from  France,  as  our  goods  would  then 
have  a  20  per  cent,  preference.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  our  prices  ;  we  want  to  make  the  goods  here,  not 
in  France  ;  those  buyers  wanting  specially  French  make  of  lace  would  then  have  to  pay  20  per  cent,  over 
our  prices. 

FIRM  No.   3,223.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

Twenty  per  cent,  on  lace  goods  made  on  the  Levers  or  go-through  machine  (cotton) ;  25  per  cent, 
on  lace  goods  made  on  the  Swiss  embroidery  machine  (cotton). 

In  suggesting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  on  imported  cotton  laces,  I  consider  that  to  be 

nrjoo  about  the  difference  between  the  price  our  foreign  competitors  sell  their  lace  in  England,  and  what  it  should 

"too  be  if  they  got  a  good  profit  instead  of  sending  their  surplus  production  at  or  under  cost.     In  Levers  laces 

sold  in  the  "  brown,"  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  total  selling  price  is  about  40  per  cent.,  but  this  pro- 
portion is  larger  by  the  time  the  lace  is  quite  finished.  Percentages  of  labour  cost  to  total  cost  vary  according 
to  weight  of  laces.  In  embroidery  on  net  (Swiss  machines)  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling  price 
(in  the  brown)  is  about  30  per  cent,  on  an  average. 

(A)  Would  be  very  slightly  increased. 

(B)  Would  cause  a  large  number  of  new  Swiss  embroidery  machines  to  be  put  down  in  Nottingham, 
and  would  enable  manufacturers  to  keep  present  machinery  more  continuously  employed.     Would  give 
Nottingham  a  share  of  the  fine  Valenciennes  trade  at  present  going  to  Calais  on  account  of  cheap  production. 

(D)  Would  be  able  to  employ  many  more  hands,  both  male  and  female. 

(E)  Should  be  able  to  make  the  better  class  of  goods  that  require  more  skill  and  labour  for  the  London 
West  End  trade  ;   workpeople  would  certainly  earn  more  money  as  manufacturers  would  invest  more  money 
in  up-to-date  machinery. 

FIRM  No.  4,271.     Lace  Finishers. 

Our  manufacturers  are  seriously  affected  by  the  productions  from  the  Schiffli  machine,  worked  in 
Plauen  (Germany),  and  productions  from  Levers  machines  worked  in  Calais  (France). 


Replies  to  Forms. 

The  Calais  competition  we  foil  most  mi  cotton  laces,  some  of  which  are  paid  for  at  a  lower  rate   of  2789 

wages  than  in  Nottingham,  but  this  competition,  we  believe,  could  be  vory  successfully  met  by  a  protective 
duty  of  a  like  amount,  to  the  French  duty  on  our  productions  on  similar  goods  sent  to  France,  which  is 
6  francs  per  kilo.,  to  about  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  our  make  rf  goods. 

With  regard  to  the  German  competition,  the  only  way  to  meet  this  would  be  to  start  Schiffli  machines 
in  Kngland— a  small  trade  on  novelties  is  already  established. 

With  a  taritl  of  itl>out  '20  per  et-nt.  many  Schiffli  businesses  would  be  started  for  home  and  colonial 
ree)iii:-ements.  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  Plauen  manufacturers  themselves  would  start  branch  business 
here  for  that  purpose.  At  present  it  is  impossible,  as  the  work  from  the  Schiffli  machines  (apart  from 
novelties)  is  imported  into  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  the 
goods  in  Kngland  with  our  lixed  labour  uiiees.  The  German  worker  will  accept  lower  prices  in  slack  times 
than  when  work  is  plentiful. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  it  has  become  usual  for  the  English  importers  to  place  large  contracts  and 
make  their  stock  purchases  at  slack  times,  and,  indeed,  the  Plauen  manufacturer  has  come  to  look  to  the 
English  market  to  absorb  all  the  surplus  stock  made  during  these  times  of  depression  when  wages  are  low. 

We  have  been  frequently  met  by  the  remark  of  City  houses,  "  We  cannot  possibly  buy  any  of  your 
goods  as  we  have  £10,000  or  so  of  Plauen  goods  to  receive  and  get  rid  of." 

(A)  We  think  prices  would  advance,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty  imposed,  as  the  foreign 

manufacturer  would  pay  part  of  this  to  meet  the  new  competition  that  this  duty  would  produce.  97Qfl 

(B)  The  large  wholesale  warehouses  ignore  the  English-made  laces,   and  interest  themselves  only  alW 
with  foreign  laces  upon  which  they  can  obtain  larger  profits. 

(D)  Would  certainly  increase  employment  here.  Cotton  laces  now  made  in  France  could  be  made 
here.  Nottingham  manufacturers  would  put  down  plants  of  Schiffli  machines  to  compete  with  Germany 
and  I  know  that  several  firms  from  Plauen  (Germany)  would  also  start  plants  here. 

WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OF  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  at  least  on  cotton  and  silk  lace  goods,  such  as  form  the  staple  trade  of  Nottingham 
and  surrounding  districts. 

(A)  To  some  extent  it  would,  no  doubt,  slightly  increase  the  prices,  and  result  in  a  fairer  and  more 
suitable  ratio  between  cost  and  selling  price.     Competition  would  always  maintain  a  levelling  effect. 

(B)  Stocks  would  be  safer  and  healthier  to  carry,  and  the  necessity  to  "  job  "  far  less  frequent. 

(c)  Freedom  from  foreign  competition  to  any  extent  would  assist  very  much  in  promoting  economies 
in  production. 

(D)  With  fuller  employment  as  a  necessity. 

(E)  With  competition  not  so  keen,  and  a  fairer  price  for  manufacturers,  would  enable  capitalists  to 
pay  for  more  efficient  skilled  labour. 
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FIRM  No.  4,822.     Manufacturer  of  Real  Lace. 

Twenty- five  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  on  hand-made  laces  to  enable  a  slightly  better  remuneration 
for  the  workers  (who  can  now  only  earn  6d.  a  day),  and  to  compete  with  the  French  and  Belgian  lace 
workers,  who  work  for  even  less.  The  proportion  of  labour  in  the  selling  price  of  their  hand -made  goods 
must  be  quite  75  per  cent.  The  loss  of  trade  in  the  home  market  has  been  from  the  foreign  competition.  A 
sensible  duty  would  correct  that.  On  the  Continent  the  heavy  foreign  tariff  completely  shuts  out  the 
English  make  of  real  laces.  Any  alteration  in  our  favour  would  mean  so  much  more  employment  for  our 
workers. 

(A)  A  slight  increase,  but  scarcely  felt  in  such  goods  as  real  laces. 

(B)  Without  a  doubt,  we  should  be  able  to  double  our  number  of  English  workers, 
(c)  It  would  shut  out  much  cheap,  poorly-made  foreign  real  laces. 

FIRM  No.  3,836.     Manufacturers  of  Lace,  more  especially  Silk  Nets  for  use  as  Veilings. 

Silk  nets  for  hats,  veilings,  veils  of  all  sorts  and  silk  figured  lace  nets  for  dress  purposes — '25  per  cent. 
to  33J  per  cent. 

My  own  place  could  only  be  kept  going  about  half  time  during  1903  ;   had  1  been  able  to  go  full  time 

the  indirect  expenses  would  tlms  have  been  reduced  15  per  cent,  to  'JO  per  cent.     Therefore  I  suggest  25  per  2792 

cent,  to  33J  per  cent,  so  that  with  the  15  to  '2(\  per  crnl.  we  could  save  by  ?i"ing  full  time,  we  should  be 
al>l"  to  pay  something  like  our  present  rate  of  wages,  and  yet  keep  the  trade.  As  it  is,  the  trade  has  nearly 
all  gone,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  dead  like  the  other  English  silk  industries. 

In  Lyons  the  frames  are  run  full  time,  and  after  their  own  special  markets  are  filled  the  rest  comes 
to  London  at  or  below  cost,  often  as  jobs,  and  very  much  below  our  cost. 

(A)  At  first  perhaps  slight  advance,  say  a  lady's  veil  costing  wholesale  6d.  per  yard  might  be  6jd. 
or  7d.,  as  this  is  a  very  fancy  trade,  where  shops  make  enormous  profits  on  what  they  sell.     This  would 
not  matter  to  consumers  much.     The  home  trade  which  now  buys  all,  or  nearly  all,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  Lyons  and  Calais  would  buy  from  Nottingham,  prices  would  be  higher,  but  not  much,  as  our 
working  expenses  would  be  much  less  per  square  yard,  as  our  machinery  would  be  fully  employed  instead 
of  as  at  present  not  half. 

(B)  We  should  probably  be  able  to  again  do  our  own  home  trade  as  we  did  12  or  15  years  ago. 

(<•)  \Ve  should  be  able  to  work  full  time  and  the  workmen  would  then  earn  enormous  wages,  or  could 
reduce  the  piece  work  25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  and  still  get  much  more  money  per  week  than  they  now  do 
when  they  certainly  do  not  average  half-time,  and  then  only  on  extreme  novelties.  Each  year  our  trade  is 
shrinking  owing  t.o  Lyons  competition,  in  a  very  few  years  this  trade  will  have  entirely  left  Nottingham, 
where  it  was  originated. 

C 


2793  Remedial  FIRM  No.  6,201.    Lace  Manufacturers. 

Measures. 

Thirty  per  cent,  on  Levers  lace  of  all  kinds. 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  embroidery  or  Swiss  lace. 

(A)  We  do  not  think  it  would  raise  the  price  of  lace  much,  but  its  principal  advantage  would  be  the 
stopping  of  German  dumping. 

(B)  Decidedly.     German  goods  play  great  havoc  with  us. 

(c)  The  more  goods  we  sell  the  cheaper  they  can  be  produced,  as  the  establishment's  expenses  would 
scarcely  be  increased  at  all. 

(D)  We  think  there  would  be  a  large  increase  of  employment  immediately. 

ALEX.  R.  HARTLEY,  CLYDE  WORKS,  RADFORD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 

Forty  per  cent,  on  lace  curtains.  The  Americans  put  60  per  cent,  on  our  goods.  My  great  point  is 
that  foreign  goods  should  be  subjected  to  whatever  duty  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  protect  British 
industries,  whether  15  or  40  per  cent. 

(A)  None  practically,  for  we  can  make  all  we  require. 

(B)  Trade  would  certainly  be  healthier. 

(c)  More  trade  naturally  leads  to  reduction  in  cost  of  production. 

2794  (D)  Increasing  employment  naturally  follows. 

(E)  Wages  also  increase. 

FIRM  No.  3,720.     Manufacturers  of  Lace  Veilings  or  Falls. 

Lace  veilings  (largely  made  in  Lyons  now,  until  five  or  six  years  ago  principally  made  here) — 40  to 
50  per  cent. 

(A)  The  price  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  advanced,  the  difference  at  present  is  simply  going  to  the 
middleman,  i.e.,  the  shopkeeper.     What  they  pay  us  6d.  for,  they  sell  at  Is.  6d.     If  they  buy  from  the 
foreigner  at  4d.,  they  still  sell  at  Is.  6d. 

(B)  There  has  been  a  good  demand  this  last  year  for  veilings,  sufficient  to  have  kept  fully  employed 
the  machinery  in  Nottingham.     Owing  to  the  price,  the  Nottingham  and  London  warehousemen  have  bought 
90  per  cent,  of  these  goods  in  Lyons.     The  Inachinery  and  patterns  are  sent  from  here  and  made  there. 

(c)  The  French  keep  us  out  with  high  duties  and  get  their  price  in  France.  They  keep  their  machines 
running  24  hours  per  day,  and  send  large  quantities  here,  thus  keeping  down  their  expenses. 

(D)  Machinery  we  used  to  keep  fully  employed  for  Francs  and  America  is  now  idle,  and  the  men 
either  walking  about  or  gone  into  other  trades. 

(E)  The  lace  machine  is  worked  by  skilled  labour,  and  the  men  are  paid  by  piece  work.     If  partly 

0701;  employed,  their  earnings  are  not  high,  but  in  case  of  full  employment,  they  could  earn  from  £6  to   £10  per 

*  '  *"*  man. 

FIRM  No.  1,915.     Manufacturers  of  Fringes  for  Upholstery,  Carriage  Trimmings  and  Lace  for  Railway  and 
Private  Carriages. 

We  think  there  should  be  a  tax  for  tax. 

G    &  W.  LINDLEY  &  Co.,  TOMUNS  FACTORY,  HIGH  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  BASFORD,   NOTTINGHAM  ;    Manu- 
facturers of  Machine-mad?  Lacs  Veilings. 

Retaliation. 

FIRM  No.  2,104.     Lace  Curtain  Makers. 

I  consider  that  the  import  duties  on  all  manufactured  goods  should  be  cent  for  cent  that  they  charge 
on  English  manufactured  goods  of  every  description.  This  would  be  the  fairest  and  most  just  way.  What 
the  foreigners  have  not  yet  accomplished  they  will  do  in  course  of  time,  if  allowed  to  do  as  they  like.  They 
make  us  suffer  in  every  possible  way,  and  it  is  high  time  our  Government  tried  to  do  something  for  English 

2796  manufacturers,  besides  passing  vexatious  Factory  Acts  and  raising  duties  and  taxes.     The  German  Govern- 

ment  docs  all  it  can  for  the  good  of  their  manufacturers,  but  our  Government  does  nothing  for  us — we  can 
go  to  the  dogs.  We  should  have  a  very  good  trade  and  be  able  to  live,  but  now  the  prices  that  we  get 
for  lace  curtains  are  starvation  prices,  and  worse  than  that. 

FISK  &  Co.,  BROADWAY,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Laee  Manufacturers. 

Our  goods  consist  of  cotton  laces.  If  it  were  not  for  the  American  market  (as  you  are  aware  the 
Americans  pay  60  per  cent,  on  all  our  cotton  lace  goods),  1  believe  that  half  the  lace  machines  would  have 
to  be  standing  still,  and  half  the  warehouses  would  have  to  be  closed.  If  we  get  protection,  wages  will  be 
higher,  the  general  cost  will  increase,  and  by  this  process  the  American  will  be  the  better  able  to  compete 
with  our  manufacturers,  and  speedily  our  chief  market  would  be  practically  gone.  I  speak  from  no  party 
spirit,  but,  after  an  experience  of  27  years  in  the  lace  trade,  1  am  convinced  that  the  difficulties  we  now  have 
to  overcome  would  be  light  compared  with  those  which  would  be  created  by  protection.  Don't  forget  we 
shall  pay  the  duties,  not  the  foreigner.  I  do  wish  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  make  this  clear  in  his  addresses. 

(A)  To  put  a  duty  on  the  lace  imported  from  France  and  Germany  would  assist  us  in  our  own  market, 
but  interfere  with  our  competition  in  foreign  markets  with  other  countries. 

(B)  Being  dependent  on  fashion,  the  greater  continuity  would  be  as  uncertain  as  now. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


(o)  No  economies,  more  expenditure. 

D)  I  believe  this  is  very  doubtful;  it  all  depends  on  the  effect  the  duties  had  on  our  exports,  which, 
personally,  I  believe  would  be  very  serious. 

(E)  The  labour  difficulty  will — like  the  poor — be  always  with  us. 
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FIRM  No.  4,649.    Lace  Manufacturer. 

The  fact  of  these  goods  being  placed  upon  the  English  market  free  of  duty  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
English  manufacturer.  The  foreigner,  by  cheaper  labour,  and  being  able  to  work  longer  hours,  is  able  to 
produce  his  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Englishman  ;  he  can  then  place  his  goods  on  our  market  free, 
and  beat  us  on  our  own  ground — not  having  paid  a  penny  towards  our  rates  or  taxes,  or  found  an  atom  of 
labour  in  the  country.  If  our  home  markets  were  properly  protected  this  would  not  happen.  We  could 
find  a  profitable  trade  at  home,  and  the  labour  would  be  kept  in  the  country. 


BIRKS  MANUFACTURING  Co.,   LTD.,   KINO'S   PLACE,    STONEY    STREET,    NOTTINGHAM  ;     Manufacturer  of 
Embroidery  Laces. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  new  industries  into  this  country  successfully, 
after  they  have  once  taken  root  abroad,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  British  protecting  tariff. 
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WALLIS  &  HOOLEY,  WHITELEY'S  FACTOKY,  LONG  EATON,  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM;  Levers  Lace  Manufacturers. 

We  can  only  speak  on  our  home  trade,  i.e.,  lace  trade.  Protection,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  means  increase 
in  price  of  cotton,  increase  in  labour,  increase  in  living,  without  any  counter  increase  to  balance.  The  laco 
trade  by  such  processes  will  be  ruined.  If  this  Commission  is  not  a  farce  you  will  produco  this  ;  if  it  is  a 
farce,  which  at  least  is  our  opinion,  you  will  no  doubt  destroy  this  form.  We  are  free  traders  out-and-out, 
and  will  fight  for  our  principles  while  ever  we  can.  We  can  neither  forget  nor  ignore  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
attitude  on  the  education  question.  Instead  of  putting  tariffs  on  here,  try  and  reduce  other  countries.  It 
would  do  them  good  and  us  good  too. 


J.  B.  SPRAY  fr  Co.,  RUSSELL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM;  Manufacturers  of  Lace,  Veilings,  Nets,  Ladies'  Shirts 
and  Blouses. 

(A)  Very  little  difference,  as  we  have  enough  competition  among  ourselves  to  make  prices  just  as  keer. 
as  ever. 

(B)  It  would  mean  more  work  for  the  working  class. 
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FIRM  No.  3,779.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

We  should  much  like  to  see  a  substantial  duty  on  Swiss  and  other  foreign  made  curtains,  but  duty  on 
cotton  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  trade.  The  proportion  of  labour  cost  to  total  cost  of 
production  of  our  goods  is  approximately  37£  per  cent. 


JOHN  JACOBY-!KLE,  91,  WOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Lace  Merchant. 

The  simplest  basis  for  the  levying  of  duties  on  our  manufactures  is  by  weight.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
on  our  goods  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  were  one  to  submit  some  goods  to  a  dozen  of  the  most  competent 
judges  in  this  country,  the  taxation  would  vary  as  much  as  33J  per  cent.  America,  which  adopts  this  system, 
has  regular  disputes  despite  most  intricate  systems  of  supervision  in  every  foreign  manufacturing  centre 

From  what  I  can  gather  the  idea  of  levying  duties  on  foreign  products  is  to  foster  home  industries 
This  object  would  be  best  achieved  by  a  duty  on  weight.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  illogical  to  tax  heavily 
the  finer  grade  of  goods  at  first,  as  this  would  only  increase  their  cost  without  conferring  any  benefit  on 
the  British  manufacturer,  who  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  such  goods  for  many  "years.  The 
above  refers  solely  to  the  products  of  the  hand  and  power  lace  and  embroidery  loom  which  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Nottingham  lace  machine. 


Weight  Duty. 
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WILLIAM  LIMB,  VICTORIA  MILL,  DRAYCOTT,  DERBY  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 
We  want  cotton  to  be  grown  in  our  own  Colonies — within  ourselves. 


Imperial-grown 
Cotton. 


2801  (J)  COLONIAL  PREFERENCE. 

Colonial  QUESTION  13  (FORM  VII.) : — What  in  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other 

Preference.  preferential  tariffs  T 

FTBM  No.  10,592.     Lace  Embroidery  and  Trimming  Merchants. 

One-twentieth  of  our  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  which  is  increasing  alone;  with 
general  turnover. 

FIRM  No.  6,548.     Lace  Merchants. 

Our  only  experience  of  preferential  tariffs  is  in  connection  with  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  whore  wo 
find  that  two-thirds  of  our  exports  consists  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Wo  hopo  that  the  preferential 
tariff  will  increase  our  export  of  home  manufactured  goods. 

FIRM  No.  10,048.     Lace  Merchants. 

The  preference  tariff  given  by  Canada  has  made  our  trade  in  that  country,  and  has  made  all  the 

tyonn  difference  to  us.     One-seventh  of  our  total  exports  are  directed  to  British  Possessions — Canada  ;  increasing 

^OUJ  every  year.     Re  French  laces  made  in  Calais  we  find  they  are  sent  to  Nottingham  in  the  rough  and  finished 

here,  and  re-shipped  as  English,  thus  claiming  preferential  tariff  to  Canada. 

WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OF  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 

Preferential  tariffs  both  with  the  Mother  Country  and  by  the  Mother  Country,  in  favour  of  the 
Colonies  are  the  right  policy  to  pursue,  and  the  only  safe  policy  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  and  maintaining 
mutual  trade  with  the  British  Empire  for  present,  and  especially  for  the  future  years  to  come. 

One  of  our  principals  goes  annually  to  Canada,  and  naturally  pushes  British-made  goods,  which 
are  always  asked  for  when  the  right  article  can  be  supplied  or  brought  into  existence  from  England,  as 
against  the  foreign-made  article,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  obtaining  the  preferential  tariff.  If  we  supply 
to  any  extent  that  want,  we  find  employment  for  our  own  workpeople,  and  shut  out  to  the  same  extent 
foreign  importation. 

FIRM  No.  3,223.     Lace  Manufacturer. 

I  should  sav  the  embroidery  lace  business  with  Canada  is  treble  what  it  was  before  the  preference. 
In  other  Colonies  we  do  not  seem  able  to  do  much  ;  in  fact,  in  Swiss  embroidery  nothing  at  all. 

pono 

FIRM  No.  10,611.     Lace  and  Textile  Merchants. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports  go  to  British  Possessions.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  subject 
to  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  trade.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  our  trade  with  Canada.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  trade  with  Canada  consists  of  goods  we  have  previously  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

FIRM  No.  4,822.     Manufacturer  of  Real  Lace. 

The  advantages  of  the  preferential  tariff  only  amount  to  7£  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  these  goods  ; 
to  have  very  much  effect  it  should  be  at  least  doubled.  For  instance,  a  lace  at  lOd.  a  yard  may  pay  2d- 
duty  instead  of  3d.,  which  the  foreigner  pays,  making  Id.  in  our  favour  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  quite 
counteract  their  starvation  rates  of  wages  in  Belgium  and  France  for  this  industry. 

FIRM  No.  4,271.     Lace  Finishers. 

Canada's  preferential  tariff  has  largely  increased  our  trade  with  that  country.  Several  Canadian 
buyers  have  told  us  that  they  buy  all  the  laces  they  possibly  can  now  in  England,  and  as  little  as  possible  from 
Germany. 
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FISK  &  Co.,  BROADWAY,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers. 

I  think  we  are  not  asking  enough  from  our  Colonies.  We  should  have  perfect  free  trade  between 
our  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  preference  given  is  easily  exceeded  by  the  facilities  of  countries 
closer  to  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  3,779.     Lace  Manufacturers. 

We  have  undoubtedly  received  benefit  from  the  preferential  tariffs  in  South  Africa,  Canada,  and 
New  Zealand,  but  we  believe  that  our  hold  on  these  markets  has  been  largely  from  a  sentimental  preference 
for  British-made  goods  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  and  a  greater  suitability  of  styles  for  the  markets. 

A.  0.  PEARSE  &  Co.,  14,  PII.CHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton    Nettings  and 
Tulles,  Silk  Veilings;  Exporters  of  Lace,  Hosiery,  Lace  Curtains,  Ac. 

In  the  instance  of  the  preferential  tariff,  accorded  us  by  Canada,  we  notice  a  marked  improvement 
in  our  trade  in  consequence  thereof.  In  the  French  colonies,  where  Fmncc  now  does  all  the  trade,  we  have 
been  completely  ousted. 


VV.  A  H.  TOM  LIN,  HIGH  CHURCH  STREET,  NKW  BASFORD,  NOTTS.  :    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Ootton  Fancy 
L*oe. 

'I'lio  preferential  tariff  on  our  goods  going  to  Canada  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

FIRM  No.  3,720.     Manufacturers  of  Lace  Veilings  or  Falls. 

The  Colonies  are  becoming  much  larger  buyers,  and  are  well  worth  cultivating. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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(K)  PATKNT  AND   REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  I.)  : — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the.  Patent  Law*  nr 
Registration  TMWS  in  other  countries  ?  If  so,  pleaw  state  particulars 

STIEBEL,  KAVFMANN  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

We  are  under  great  disadvantage  as  regard?  the  registration  of  designs  with  other  countries,  most 
especially  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and  in  a  trade  so  entirely  subject  to  fashion  and  depending  on  designs 
as  the  lace  trade,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

No  convention  as  regards  registration  of  design  exists  between  Germany,  Austria  and  this  country. 
We  cannot  effectively  register  any  designs  in  Germany  and  Austria,  because,  unless  the  goods  affected 
are  manufactured  there,  i.e.,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  registration  is  not  valid.  It  is  true, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  registrars  in  Germany  give  certificates  of  registration  to  English  manufac- 
turers (and,  of  course,  charge  the  regular  fees  for  them),  but  these  certificates  are  no  use  whatever  unless 
the  goods  are  made  in  Germany,  which,  in  short  seasons'  goods,  is  not  feasible. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  German,  Austrian  or  foreign  manufacturer  of  any  nationality — however  badly 
his  country  may  treat  us  in  regard  to  industrial  designs — can  register  any  design  he  likes  in  England  without 
manufacturing  it  in  England,  and,  by  paying  the  usual  fees,  can,  and  does,  enjoy  the  same  protection  as 
any  English  manufacturer. 

Where  the  great  hardship  on  us  arises  is  that,  through  this  want  of  effective  registration,  particularly 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  any  good  pattern  that  leaves  our  house  may  be  copied  a  very  short  time  after  with 
impunity,  and  foreign  lace  manufacturers  thus  suck  the  brains  and  copy  the  result  of  British  industry  and 
taste  with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  great  damage  to  us. 

This  registration  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  we  have. 

FIRM  No.  4,822.    Manufacturer  of  Real  Lace. 

A  decent  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  foreigners  from  flooding  our  market  with  cheap 
copies  of  otir  patterns. 


Patent  and 

Registration 

Laws. 
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THOMAS  ADAMS,  LTD.,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

The  patent  laws  and  registration  laws  are  of  no  benefit  to  English  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  no 
patent  is  valid,  neither  is  registration  valid,  unless  the  goods  are  within  a  certain  period  made  in  the  country 
where  they  are  registered.  Our  designs  and  manufactures  are,  therefore,  imitated  with  impunity. 

A.  W.  BRUTNKLL,  GAMBLE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Lace  Manufacturer. 

We  register  our  patterns  at  home  to  protect  ourselves  against  fellow  manufacturers,  but  our  goods 
can  be  copied  and  made  in  any  of  the  countries  which  have  Levers  lace  machinery,  and  we  have  no 
remedy. 

The  best  remedy  I  can  suggest  as  regards  the  patent  laws  is  an  imposition  on  foreign  goods  entering 
this  country.  Then  it  would  not  pay  the  foreigners  to  copy  our  goods,  because  they  rarely  copy  to  make 
quality  equal  to  ours,  but  cheaper,  and  if  we  were  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  price  we  could  beat  them. 

J.  BRAUN  &,  Co.,  13,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Lace  designs,  registered  in  this  country,  are  copied  freely,  and  with  impunity,  abroad  (in  Geraiany 
more  particularly)  ;  we  have  suffered  in  this  respect. 

HENRY  WARD,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Lace  Manufacturer  and  Exporter. 

Nottingham  lace  patterns  are  largely  copied  by  German  manufacturers,  against  which  we  have  no 
protection  whatever,  as  German  registration  laws  demand  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  Germany  for  the  laws 
to  be  effective.  The  same,  I  believe,  applies  to  France. 

FIRM  No.  5,216.     Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers 

Our  own  registration  laws  for  lace  designs  are  practically  a  farce,  and  afford  tittle  protection  to  the 
originator,  except  at  ruinous  cost  in  legal  expenses.  Where  manufacturers  not  worth  powder  and  shot 
pirate  without  hesitation  one  of  your  best  designs,  it  appears  to  me  the  duty  of  the  Government,  who  have 
received  the  registration  fee,  to  take  up  the  expense  of  prosecution  through  the  Public  Prosecutor.  I  personally 
know  of  one  case  where  the  prosecutor  gained  his  verdict  against  such  a  pirate,  and  it  cost  him  about  £600 
in  legal  and  court  expenses.  There  is  good  room  for  reform  in  such  matters. 
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2809      Pattnt  and  FIRM  No.  4,271.     Lace  Finishers. 

Laws.  Very  great  disadvantages.     Again  and  again  our  designs  are  made  exactly  by  French,  German,  and 

Austrian  manufacturers,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  redress  for  us  whatever.  At  one  time  we  registered 
all  our  designs  in  France,  but  discontinued  to  do  so,  as  we  found  that  unless  we  manufactured  the  design 
registered  in  France,  we  had  no  protection  whatever.  We  understand  that  a  foreigner  registering  a  design 
in  England  is  not  compelled  to  manufacture  in  England,  and  has  complete  protection. 

PBATT,  HUBST  &  Co.,  LTD  ;   Lace  Maker. 

Our  designs  are  copied  in  Germany  and  America,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  protection  under  the 
registration  laws. 

JOHN  S.  KIEKBHIDE,  2,  BROAD  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Lace  Manufacturer  and  Merchant. 

Design  being  the  very  life  of  fancy  laces,  we  suffer  great  disadvantage  from  German  and  Austrian 
piracies.  In  Austria,  for  example,  registration  to  be  valid,  after  twelve  months  from  date  of  registration,  must 
be  followed  up  by  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  goods  in  Austrian  territory.  This  implies  that  twelve  months' 

no*  n  grace  is  accorded  in  order  to  enable  the  Austrian  manufacturer  to  find  out  whether  the  design  is  good  enough 

""•I"  to  copy  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  British  manufacturer  must  either  move  his  plant,  or  lose  the  sale 

of  his  pattern. 

J.  B.  SPRAY  &  Co.,  RUSSELL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;   Manufacturers  of  Lace,  Veilings,  Nets,  Ladies'  Shirts 
and  Blouses. 

We  do  not,  but  lace  houses  in  Nottingham  do  suffer  by  registration  laws  in  other  countries. 

FIRM  No.  5611  ;   Lace  Manufacturers. 

Our  designs  are  produced  by  lace  makers  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  whether  the  designs  are 
registered  or  not,  and  we  have  no  means  of  preventing  this  being  done.  The  question  of  appropriation  of 
designs  cuts  both  ways — it  is  done  equally  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  present  form  of  registration  of  designs 
is  rotten  and  useless.  More  should  be  charged  for  registering,  and  investigations  as  to  novelty  adopted, 
and  patterns  not  new  should  be  returned  as  not  available  for  registration,  so  that  the  originator  of  a  novelty 
would  be  better  secured. 

«oll  WALTER  S.  HUNT,  OF  HUNT,  MOODY  &  Co.,  NOTTINGHAM;   Lace  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

Wo  suiter  repeatedly  from  the  scourge,  and  find  that  Calais,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna,  &c.,  can  and 
do  copy  with  impunity  special  expensive  designs  brought  out  in  this  market  at  great  cost,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  are  doing  a  big  trade  in  the  same  designs  in  their  own  protected  countries  ;  this  also  greatly 
facilitates  the  cost  of  their  productions.  We  are  afraid  that  as  far  as  the  registration  of  designs  is  concerned 
there  5s  no  practical  remedy,  but  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  would  be  an  effectual  barrier  in  the  limitation 
of  the  damaging  effect  this  produces. 

FIRM  No.  4,044.    Lace  Manufacturers. 

We  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not  being  able  to  register  (or  patent)  our  designs  in  Germany, 
although  the  Germans  can  register  their  designs  in  England.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  our  designs  in 
Germany  in  order  to  register  them  there.  Germans  can  register  their  designs  in  England  without  making 
them  here.  Consequently,  the  Germans  buy  sample  lengths  in  England  and  make  the  bulk  of  their  orders 
in  Germany,  copying  our  designs. 

2812  FIRM  No.  5,522.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Swiss  Embroideries  and  Laces. 

As  an  importer  of  Saxony  laces,  I  have  found  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  worked  damage 
to  this  country,  without  corresponding  advantage  to  the  Nottingham  producers.  From  my  point  of  view, 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  completely  failed  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  and  it  is  suicidal  for  us  as  a  trading 
nation. 

L.  G.  TRIVETT,  LTD.,  SHORT  HILL,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Manufacturers  of  Plain  Nets,  Hosiery  and  Lace. 

The  patent  laws  according  to  our  experience  are  the  worst  in  England.  An  American  or  German 
patent  once  granted  after  scrutinising  is  a  patent.  In  Great  Britain  you  may  fight  it  at  a  cost  which  is 
practically  killing  to  the  inventor  with  a  small  capital.  Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal  should  you  desire 
it,  and  roughly,  it  makes  the  sufferer  by  our  system  sorry  to  be  born  an  Englishman. 

WM.  LOCKWOOD  &  Co.,  LTD.,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM  ;  Silk  Lace  Manufacturers. 

Registration  in  France  and  Germany  is  no  protection  of  design,  as  it  docs  not  hold  good  unless  the 
design  is  made  in  these  countries. 


OF  CONTINUOUS  RUNNING  UPON  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  A  LACE!    FACTORY. 

(By  A  MANUFACTURER.) 
I  consider  that  with  six  Lever  machines  making  100  racks  per  week  each,  the  working  expenses  are    Continuous 
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about  8d.  per  rack.  With  each  machine  making  170  racks  per  week  (a  very  moderate  production  when  working 
full  time)  the  working  expenses  would  be  not  more  than  5Jd.  per  rack.  The  above  expenses  are  all  expenses 
of  working  the  plant  other  than  the  wages  paid  to  the  man  who  actually  works  the  machine  ;  he  is  paid 
piece  work. 

(BY  ANOTHER  LACE  MANUFACTURER.) 

Our  establishment  expenses  are  absolutely  larger  in  gross  amount  when  the  output  is  smaller.  We 
are  now  making  one-fifth  of  the  goods  which  we  could  turn  out  if  we  had  the  larger  demand,  and  yet  our  estab- 
lishment expenses  week  by  week  are  in  gross  amount  actually  larger  than  if  we  were  making  five  times  the  out- 
put. To  explain  —  most  of  our  establishment  expenses  are  for  export  draughtsmen  who  command  a  large 
wage,  and  whose  services  are  most  requisite  in  a  bad  trade,  to  get  out  new  patterns.  In  a  good  trade  they 
have  easier  times,  but  whether  trade  is  good  or  bad  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  their  salaries  being  fixed, 
come  upon  either  2.000  racks  per  week  (our  present  output)  or  10,000  racks  per  week  (which  we  could  make). 
Moreover,  during  bad  trade,  many  more  patterns  are  made,  and  this  necessitates  more  outlay  in  cards,  punching, 
lacing,  &c.,  so  that  while  during  bad  trade  our  management  and  draughting  expenses  cannot  be  reduced,  our 
cards  and  punching  are  doubled  twice  and  three  times  over  in  our  endeavours  to  catch  the  trade. 


Take  our  management  and  draughting  salaries  as 
Bad  Trade- 
Punching  and  cards  (bad  trade  estimate ;  racks  making  now  per  week  2,000) 

Weekly  average  5Jrf.  per  rack. 
Full  Time  Estimate — 

Management  and  draughting 

Punching  and  carding  (full  time  estimate  ;    racks  made  10,000) 


Running  and  Cost 
of  Production. 


£  s.    d. 

33  10    0 

12  0    0 

£45  10    0 

£  s.    d. 

33  10    0 

400 

£37  10    0 


Weekly  average  -fad.  per  rack. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  heavy  expenses  falling  on  us  under  the  bad  trade  estimate  wipe  out  all 
our  profit,  and  we  are  now  actually  carrying  on  business  at  a  large  loss  every  week,  a  loss  that  would  be  turned 
into  a  profit  at  present  prices  if  the  output  were  only  doubled ;  and  we  have  a  plant  equal  to  five  times  our 
present  output.  Of  course  we  have  many  other  fixed  expenses,  rent,  insurance,  &c.,  which  bear  the  same 
ratio  as  the  management  and  draughting  expenses  mentioned,  and  which  do  not  either  rise  or  fall  in  either 
full  or  short  time.  There  are  other  expenses  which  fall  a  little  in  the  bad  trade,  but  nothing  like  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  the  output. 

Take  the  output  in  a  medium  time  as  per  machine,  weekly,  120  racks,  our  establishment  and  accessory 
expenses  will  then  average  6d.  per  rack. 

If  the  output  falls  to  60  racks  per  week  (our  present  output)  the  average  is  Is.  per  rack.  If  the 
output  rises  to  240  racks  per  week,  the  average  is  3d.  per  rack. 

This  is  supposing  that  no  item  ia  increased  by  bad  trade.  Now,  when  we  tell  you  that  2d.  per  rack 
is  enough  to  decide  the  sale  or  non-sale  of  goods,  you  will  see  what  a  difficult  position  we  are  in,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  above  facts.  Though  actually  now  losing  every  week,  we  have  to  take  reductions  of  price 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  output  to  a  paying  quantity  in  order  to  thus  recoup  ourselves. 
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SECTION    Vlf—  MEMORANDA. 


(A.)— THE    LACK    INDUSTRY    IN    BELCIUM    AND    FRANCE.* 
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Introductory.  The  production  of  real  lace  is  an  old  industry,  but  its  importance,  as  a  source  of  wages  to  a  large 

proportion  of  the  community,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  XVII.  century.  The  increased  demand  for  lace 
resulted  from  the  luxury  in  clothing  in  the  XVII.  and  XVIII.  centuries,  and  as  a  convent  and  cottage  industry 
its  production  attained  to  a  high  pitch  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  England. 
The  French  Revolution  had  a  damaging  effect,  but  the  chief  blow  to  real  lace  was  given  by  the  introduction 
of  machine  lace.  Nottingham  and  Calais  an-  the  chief  centres  for  the  latter,  and  since  the  early  eighties, 
the  "  mechanically  sewn  "  (Plauen)  lace  of  the  Saxon  Vogtland  and  of  Switzerland  has  competed  with  the 
"  mechanically  woven  "  lace.  The  points  in  favour  of  Plauen  lace  arc  cheapness,  boldness  and  relief.  The 
competition  between  machine  lace  and  real  lace,  and  between  the  various  forms  of  machine  lace  themselves, 
governs  the  present  and  economical  situation  of  the  lace  industry  as  a  whole,  and  this  conflict  will  be  reflected 
in  the  following  account  of  the  hand-made  (so-called)  real  Belgian  lace. 


BELGIUM. 
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Torchon. 


Valenciennes. 


Chantilly. 


Duchesse. 


Point. 


The  commonest  sort  of  bobbin  lace  is  torchon,  and  Courtrai  and  Bruges  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
headquarters  for  its  production,  though  Ypres  should  also  be  mentioned.  Exports  are  greater  from  Courtrai, 
as  the  lace  is  finer  and  suffers  less  from  the  competition  of  like  forms  produced  elsewhere.  Barmen  in  Langer- 
feld  (Germany)  threatens  very  serious  competition,  as  very  good  imitation  torchon  is  made  there  by  machinery 
at  a  reduction  of  from  30-50  per  cent. 

In  Courtrai  and  Ypres,  Valenciennes  is  made  with  square  rnesh,  and  in  Bruges  with  a  round.  Calais 
(France)  produces  imitation,  commonly  called  Roubaix- Valenciennes,  and  the  finest  machine  lace  sells  at  a 
fifth  of  the  price  of  the  common  real  lace.  Malines  (or  Mechlin)  may  be  classified  under  this  heading,  but 
is  no  longer  made  at  the  town  whose  name  it  bears,  but  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp. 

The  Chantilly  lace  is  made  principally  in  Grammont,  but  as  an  expert  is  needed  to  detect  the  difference 
between  the  genuine  Chantilly  and  the  Calais  imitation,  its  manufacture  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 

From  the  point  of  value,  duchesse  is  the  chief  of  the  bobbin  laces,  and  it  is  in  part  due  to  this  form  that 
Belgium  rightly  owes  her  reputation  for  this  industrial  art.  Alost  and  Wet-tern  are  the  chief  centres  of  pro- 
duction, and  Bruges  also  is  concerned,  though  with  a  coarser  kind  (dentelles  de  Bruges). 

Alost  and  Wettern  are  occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  Point  gaze  and  Point  de  Navarre  laces  ;  it 
it  largely  in  combination  with  duchesse  that  the  best  effects  are  forthcoming. 

The  term  applique  indicates  the  nature  of  this  lace,  and  the  ground  is  usually  tulle  made  in  England 
or  in  Vilvorde  (Belgium).  This  is  coming  more  into  fashion,  but  the  modern  work  is  cheaper. 

The  following  figures  may  be  accepted  as 'fairly  representing  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  districts  and  convents  round  the  respective  towns  are  included. 


Numbers 
Employed. 


Town. 


Production. 


No.  of  female 
workers. 
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Bruges 

Courtrai 

Ypres  

Alost,  Wettern 
Grammont 

Malines  (or  Mechlin),  Lierre, 
Turnot   . 


Torchons  (J),  Valenciennes  with  round 
mesh  (|),  Duchesse  de  Bruges,  antique 
lace  and  Point  de  Flandre  ('])  (2,000  in 
convents)  . .  . . 

Torchons  and  Valenciennes  with  square 
mesh  (mostly) 

Torchons  and  Valenciennes  with  square 
inesh  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Duchesse  and  Needle  Lace 

Black  Chantilly  (chiefly)       

Malines  (or  Mechlin)  and  antique  Bobbin 
Laces 


10,000 
7,000 

5,000 

5,000 

300 

3,000 
30,300 


*. \listnu-t  nf  >tudv  mi  "  Die  Spitzenindustrie,1"  l>v  !>r.  Hcmliiml  I  lie',  rich,  S.-ru'fui-v  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
I'lituen.  1'JOO.     Beprinted  from  Suhinollcr>  Jahrbnch  XXIII.,  3,  ami  XXIV.,  1. 


Memoranda. 


According  to  Antoine  Carlier*  there  were  employed  in  1846  no  less  than  00,000. 

Though  Brussels  gives  a  name  generally  to  Belgian  laces,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade,  the  cost  of 
living  practically  stops  all  production  therein. 

About  70  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  in  the  sale  of  lace.     Of  these,  half  are  in  Brussels    Number  of 
and  are  concerned  mostly  with  exports  to  other  continents.     France  and  England  are  served  from  the  provincial    Factories. 
towns,  roughly.  Ypres,  iO-12  ;  Courtrai,  12 ;   Bruges,  5 ;   Antwerp,  2  ;   and  Louvain,  2. 

The  following  figures  of  lace  exports  from  Belgium  are  probably  within  the  mark,  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  sale  to  visitors  at  seaside  resorts  : — 

1897.  1896. 

Exports.  Francs.  Francs. 

Cotton  yarn  laces  3,265,318         . .         2,806,661 

Linen  yarn  laces  . .          628,245         . .         1,650,819 
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3,893,563 


4,457,480 


In  addition  thereto  are  silk  laces  for  which  no  value  is  given,  viz.,  1897,  1,227  kg.,  and  1896,  849  kg. 
No  explanation  of  the  change  indicated  above  was  forthcoming. 

LACE    EXPORTS    FROM   BELGIUM   TO   VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 
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Cotton. 

Linen. 

Silk. 

To. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Kg. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897.                1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Germany 
England 
Austria 
France 
United  States 
Other  Countries 

226,973 
2,009,965 

767,482 
31,798 
229,100 

145,118 
1,696,755 

693.876 
100,810 
170,102 

160,199 
425,929 
42,117 

188,344 
1,450,307 
12,168 

114 

938 

34 
61 

80 

43 
719 

43 
11 
33 

1    3,265,318 

2,806,661 

628,245         1,650,819 

1.227                   849 

Exports  of  Lace 
to  Various 
Countries. 
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The  above  figures  must  be  handled  with  caution.  Individual  houses  export  yearly  to  the  U.S.A. 
more  than  is  included  in  the  table.  The  United  States  Consul  in  Brussels  gave  the  following  return 
of  exports  :  — 

Dols. 
205,831 


1896 
1897 
1898 


159,509 
115,180 


The  United  States  Consuls  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent  also,  in  all  probability,  legalise  invoices.     Further    Estimated  Output. 
the  U.S.A.  receives  lace,  via  England  and  France.     Generally  speaking  the  author  is  inclined  to  credit  the 
figures  given  him  of  the  total  annual  value  of  lace  production  in  Belgium,  i.e.,  5 — 6  million  francs,  including 
tulles  and  blondes. 

In  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  tambour  lace  employs  from  1,500  to  2,000  workers,  mostly  handicraft, 
but  partly  in  bonnay  machines. 

As  an  indication  of  what  was  being  done  in  this  direction,  the  author  was  shown  a  factory  at  Vilvorde, 
near  Brussels,  with  about  30  machines — duplicates  of  the  latest  by  Saurer  &  Sons,  of  Arbon  (Switzerland). 

In  the  convent  schools  the  girls  learn  lace  making  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.     Torchons    .         maklnz  in 
and  Valenciennes  are  usually  taught,  and  the  author  was  informed  on  the  one  hand  that  the  children  were    Conyen! 
shamefully  exploited,  and  on  the  other  that  they  received  the  full  value  of  their  work.      It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  hay  harvest  and  the  potato  crop  occupy  nearly  four  months  of  the  workers'  year. 

Information  as  to  earnings  was  not  readily  forthcoming,  and  in  respect  of  the  convents  was  not 
reliable.  A  woman  in  regular  employ  can  earn  300  francs  per  annum.  From  another  source  the  author  learnt 
that  a  good  worker  could  get  1.25  francs  per  day,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  her  housewifely  duties.  An 
old  woman  in  Bruges  making  Valenciennes  stated  her  daily  earnings  to  be  about  80  centimes.  Carlier  says 
there  is  much  chicanery  amongst  the  inferior  business  houses,  and  this  presses  heavily  on  the  cottage 
industry,  and  in  consequence  prices  are  low  and  wages  bad.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  mothers  of 
families,  widows  and  old  women,  toil  for  14  hours  daily,  with  bent  head,  bowed  body  and  broken  fingers,  to 
earn  75  centimes  to  1  franc.  No  combination  seems  possible  amongst  such  scattered  workers,  and  the 
hospital  is  frequently  the  goal  of  their  labour. 

*"  La  Belgiqne  Dwitellijre,"     Antoine  Curlier,  Brussels,  1898. 
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Supervision  of 
Convents. 


Calais  Lace 
Industry. 
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Size  of  the 
Industry  in  1900. 
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Lace-making  In 
Calais. 


The  System  of 
the  Middleman. 


Wages  and  Hours 
2824      of  Labour. 


The  demand  for  real  lace  will  continue,  and  if  it  is  to  be  met  a  thorough  change  in  the  modus  operand* 
of  teaching,  &c.,  must  be  made.  In  the  author's  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  supervise  the  instruction 
given  in  the  convents,  so  as  to  ensure  inter  alia  that  the  children  are  well  educated — not  merely  taught  to 
make  one  or  two  forms  and  then  set  to  production,  but  well  grounded  in  their  subject,  so  that  the  finer  laces 
will  be  forthcoming.  At  the  same  time  something  should  be  done  for  the  designers.  The  cruel  sweating  of 
the  women  should  lie  stopped  by  pressure  from  the  State,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  of  the 
industry.  * 

In  dealing  with  the  industry  in  Prance  the  author  has  treated  mainly  of  Calais,  as  that  town  is  the 
foremost  competitor  of  German  machine-made  (Plauen)  lace.  Real  lace  is  made  in  Le  Puy,  Alenoon, 
Mirecourt  and  Luxeuil,  Caen  and  Bayeux,  while  veils  are  manufactured  in  Lyons. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  lace  industry  that  Calais  now  ranks  as  a  first-class  port.  St.  Pierre-les-Calais 
is  incorporated  with  it,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  town  has  grown  up,  containing  a  population  of  some  60,000. 
The  work  began  in  1816,  at  which  time  Calais  had  10,000  and  St.  Pierre  3,000  inhabitants.  The  embargo 
on  English  machine  lace  led  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  workmen,  though  at  first  this  probably 
covered  extensive  smuggling. 

No  great  steps  were  made  till  1825,  but  already  in  the  early  thirties  there  were  1,500  bobbin  net  machines 
in  France,  viz.,  900  in  Calais,  400  in  Lille,  and  200  in  St.  Quentin.  The  cost  of  installation  was  probably 
60  per  cent,  more  than  in  England.  The  import  of  English  yarn  was  forbidden,  but  smugglers  brought  it  in  ; 
later,  1834,  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  was  imposed,  and  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Prance  in 
1860,  specified  a  duty  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  machine  lace.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
details  of  the  growth  of  the  industry,  more  especially  as  his  figures  are  derived  from  an  English  source.t 

There  were  in  Calais,  at  the  date  of  publication  (1900).  about  2,000  machines,  in  Caudry  300-400, 
St.  Quentin  200,  and  others  in  Inchy,  Bettemcourt,  and  LeCateau.  The  newest  are  in  Calais  and  the  older 
examples  have  in  many  instances  been  transferred  to  Caudry.  The  Calais  machines  may  be  said  to  be  worth 
on  an  average  about  20,000  francs  a  piece,  and  the  total  worth  of  all  the  machinery,  including  Caudry  and 
St.  Quentin  can  be  put  at  45,000,000  francs.  The  Calais  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1897)  gives  317  fabriques  de 
tulle.  19  dressers  and  15  dyers  employing  20 — 30  hands  each  ;  52  factory  buildings  ;  men  employed  3,500  ; 
women,  14,500  (?)  ;  and  children,  1,100.  It  is  customary  to  let  out  space  and  power  in  the  factory  buildings, 
and  the  rates  per  machine  per  annum  are  about  500-600  francs  in  the  older  buildings,  and  from  700-800  in 
the  newer  (accommodating  larger  machines).  There  are  about  250  employers  ;  the  largest  has  60-65  machines, 
those  with  20-30  are  considered  of  importance  ;  usually  3-8  and  often  1-2 — these  last  work  mostly  for  hire. 
The  sale  of  the  products  is  an  entirely  separate  affair.  There  are  19  dressers  and  15  colourers,  employing  on 
an  average  20-30  hands  (some  50).  A  few  of  the  larger  manufacturers  do  their  own  dressing.  The  preparation 
of  samples  is  an  expensive  and  risky  business,  special  processes  after  leaving  the  machine  amount  to  40  per  cent, 
of  manufacturing  cost. 

With  the  exception  of  "  mechanically-sewn  "  (Plauen)  lace,  all  descriptions  are  imitated  at  Calais. 
Valenciennes  takes  first  place,  followed  by  black  silk,  Chantilly  and  Spanish  blonde.  Applique,  silk  and 
cotton  guipure  and  bourden,  torchons,  &c.,  are  also  made.  In  busy  times,  about  100  million  francs  worth 
was  made,  of  which  two-thirds  was  for  exports,  but  now  less  is  produced,  and  the  total  for  all  French  cotton  and 
silk  laces  is  about  60  million  francs.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  specially  noted  as 
demanding  the  cheapest  productions.  The  competition  of  Plauen  (mechanically-sewn)  lace  became  so  severe 
that  its  production  was  begun  at  Calais,  and  the  duty  raised  from  450  to  1,000  (min.  800)  francs  per  100  kg. 
(1892).  Caudry,  &c.,  followed  suit,  but  in  this  as  in  other  departments  Calais  makes  the  better  gocds. 

The  system  of  business  in  Calais  is  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  market  his  goods  himself.  Until 
latterly  many  irregularities  prevailed,  but  in  1897  the  manufacturers  came  to  an  agreement  amongst  them- 
selves and  forced  the  hands  of  the  traders  as  follows  : — (1)  Not  to  buy  on  own  account,  (2)  not  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  any  pattern,  and  (3)  to  deal  only  with  the  federation.  The  buyers,  thereby  reduced  practi- 
cally to  agents,  stipulated  in  turn  :  (l)  that  no  agente  were  to  be  appointed  outside  Paris,  London  and  Brussels, 
and  (2)  that,  on  the  introduction  of  a  purchaser,  the  pattern  not  to  be  offered  in  his  land.  In  addition,  the  real 
agencies  of  foreign  houses  to  have  the  right  to  reserve  patterns  for  themselves. 

Piece-work  is  the  rule,  and  payment  is  based  on  1,920  movements  of  the  "  carriages."  The  minimum 
wage  is  about  25-30  francs  per  week  when  the  looms  are  actually  going.  When  employment  is  regular,  the  work 
is  carried  on  night  and  day — 12  hours  in  two  periods  of  six  hours  each.  There  is  no  Sunday  labour,  and  the 
working  days  vary  from  200-300  per  year.  The  "  gamins  "  of  12  years  undertake  general  jobs,  and  develop 
into  machine  hands,  but  arrangements  for  definite  instruction  are  hindered  by  the  tariff  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  union.  Manufacturers  must  pay  a  youth  in  charge  of  machine  full  wages  ;  there  is  therefore 
no  inducement  to  attain  special  skill  ;  union  objects  to  new  hands.  In  the  busy  season,  some  5,000  machinists 
co\ild  be  employed,  but  there  are  only  2,000  good  and  1,500  fair  hands  available,  and  fears  are  entertained 
that  in  10  years'  time  there  will  be  no  more,  efficient  workers.  The  technical  knowledge  of  the  machinists 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  repair  the  slightest  faults,  though  in  times  past  they  prided  themselves  on 
their  attainments  in  this  direction. 

In  1897  the  average  wage  of  the  "  TulhVtes  "  \\as  estimated  at  7  francs  per  diem.  Some  good  hands 
can  earn  80  francs  a  week,  and  "  two  specials  "  160  francs.  Foremen  average  about  10  francs  daily.  A 
"  wheeleuse  "  will  make  about  30  francs  a  week,  whilst  in  the  villages,  at  home  work,  the  thread  cutters  earn 
1  to  1J  francs  per  diem,  a  tambour  worker  will  earn  12  to  15  francs  per  week. 

"This  condition  of  things  has,  I  understand,  been  dealt  with  hy  thr  Hrlfjian  ( !i^  enmn  nt.— -Sntr  liii  Tn  mhitor. 
f  "History  of  the  in.-iehinc — wrought  hosiery  and  lace  manulaetures."      William  tV'lkin.  London,  1867. 
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Living  is  better  than  in  (lermanv.  says  the  author.     A  cottage  for  man,  wife  and  three  children  costs    Cost  of   Living. 
about  25 — 30  francs  monthly.     The  following  prices  arc  given:     1  kg.   bread,  25-29  centimes;    veal    and 
mutton,  1.20  to  2.40  francs  ;   pork,  1.62  to  2.0  francs  per  kg.  ;   milk.  20-30  centimes  per  litre  :   potatoes  1  kg., 
6-12  centimes.  1,000  kg.  20  to  30  franc*  ;  and  wine,  45-63  centimes  per  litre.     The  full  "  pension  "  of  a  tulle 

worker  is  given  as  60-70  francs  monthly. 

Notwithstanding  the  prime  importance  of  samples  in  the  lace  trade,  no  special  efforts  appear  to  be  Designs. 
directed  towards  a  systematic  production  of  designs,  &c.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  even  good 
draughtsmen  in  other  branches  of  the  lace  industry,  are  unable  to  furnish  designs  for  real  lace. 
The  many  sketches  from  Paris  have  to  be  worked  out  within  the  limit  of  a  fixed  price,  and  this 
necessitates  a  thorough  technical  knowledge.  The  competition  of  Plauen  lace  is  all  the  more  noticeable 
on  this  account,  and  the  decrease  in  the  Calais  trade  is  due  thereto,  and  also  to  the  indifferent 
relations  between  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  principal  firms  have  their  own  designers,  and  there 
are  independent  men  who  work  for  the  smaller  firms.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  (and  are  detailed) 
to  supply  the  want  by  proper  instruction,  but  the  town,  the  manufacturers  and  the  State  have  not  placed  the 
necessary  resources  at  the  service  of  the  school,  nor  has  much  interest  been  shown  in  its  success. 
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LACE    EXPORTS    FROM    FRANCE. 


1 

892. 

1 

897.] 

Exports. 

Kg. 

Francs. 

Kg. 

Francs. 

Linen  Lace 
Cotton  Lace 
Woollen  Lace 
Pure  Silk  Lace 
Part  Silk  Lace     .  .          .  .          

? 
114,537 

147,078 
43,577 
165 

1,334,523 

7.242,955 
2,565,972 
4.132,810 
41,250 

4,694 
250,412 
7,397 
232,225 
688 

156,179 
19,575.360 
146,645 
22,056,905 
120,400 

305,357 

15,317,510 

495,416 

42,055,489 

In  1892  real  cotton  lace  was  included.  Its  weight  and  value  for  1897  were  5,181  kg.  and  1,998,200  francs. 
The  above  are  the  figures  of  the  French  customs.  Machine  and  real  lace  is  largely  exported  as  part  of  the 
readv-made  clothes  (confections),  and  the  value  thereof  for  1892  was  131,635,105  francs,  and  for  1897, 
98,607,050. 

LACE    EXPORT    FROM    FRANCE    TO    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  kilograms). 


Linen.                       Cotton. 

Woollen.                   Silk. 

Part  Silk. 

Total, 

1892. 

1897. 

1892. 

1897. 

1892.       1897. 

1892. 

1897. 

1892. 

1897. 

1892. 

1897. 

England     .  . 
•Spain 
.Switzerland 
German}'    .  . 
Belgium     .  . 
U.S.A. 

Total  to  all 
countries 

Value  in 
Francs. 
45,623 

8,717 
68,285 

1,201,306 

3.828 
4,694 

and  real 
Lace. 
7,504 
4,615 
4,594 

6,769 
24,846 

24,041 
4.114 
9.198 
8,618 
90,043 
91,089 

250.412 

144,367    3,494 

2,290 
1.175 

14,191 

981 
1,298 
3,478 
19,181 
1,182 

191.995 

7.182 
2,356 
28,118 

52 

678 
10 

Without 
Ijnen. 
166,062 
5.596 
5,892 
3,530 
44,027 
7,961 

1:19.530 
4,792 
9,198 
15.810 
123,164 
95,735 

114.537 

147,078    7,397 

43,577 

232.225 

m 

,,» 

305,357 

495.416 
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The  author  states  that  probably  Spain  receives  in  addition  much  smuggled  lace  and  that  the  export 
to  Belgium  is  most  likely  for  re-sale. 

On  lace  containing  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  cotton,  a  rebate  of  duty  is  allowed  on  export  since  1892.  Export  Rebates- 
There  was  formerly  a  system  of  temporary  admission.  For  patterns  the  yarn  content  is  reckoned  at  20  per 
cent,  more.  Nos.  1-49  are  calculated  on  No.  26,  50-99  on  76,  100-149  on  126,  150  and  over  on  171.  In 
1896  the  sum  thus  allowed  was  over  207,500  francs.  It  is  practically  claimed  on  pure  cotton  hire  only,  and 
represents  from  5-8  per  cent,  of  the  value.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  buyers  receive  this  rebate  and  allou 
piirt  to  their  best  clients,  though  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  retain  the  whole,  which  often  suffices  to  cover  all 
lni-ini  -  expenses.  01  per  cent,  of  exported  lace  receives  this  rebate.  This  rebate  has  alsn  helped  the 
spinners.  The  author  considers  the  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  thorough  investigation  on 
the  part  of  his  own  (the  German)  Government. 
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Lace   Trade.  Paris  holds  the  lead  in  the  lace  trade,  and,  indeed,  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  women's  clothing  and 

it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  change  herein.  England  is  more  independent  than  most  other 
countries.  The  competition  for  first  place  among  the  Parisian  ladies  of  good  taste  is  the  determining  factor 
in  fashion.  The  wholesale  houses  indicate  to  the  manufacturers  goods  that  are  likely  to  take.  The  Parisians 
designers  need  technical  knowledge,  and  their  number  is  therefore  limited  ;  there  are  many  single  workers 
and  drawing  offices  with  one  or  two  assistants,  but  only  five  or  six  studios  employing  ten  or  more.  There 
are  some  60-70  wholesale  houses,  nearly  all  of  whom  deal  is  lace  only,  but  the  really  influential  houses  are 
15  to  20  in  number. 
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TOTAL   FRENCH   IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS    OF   LACES   AND   SEWN   GOODS.   IN   GENERAL 

AND  SPECIAL  TRADE*,   FOR   1897   (in  francsj.f 


• 

Imports. 

Per- 
cen- 

Exports. 

Excess 

Per- 
centage 

ports  of  Gen- 

tuK<'(»i' 
Special 

Exports  of 
General  over 

of 
Special 

General 
Trade. 

Special 
Trade.   | 

Special 
Trade. 

to  Gen- 
eral 
Trad-. 

General 
Trade. 

Special 
Trade. 

Special 
Trade. 

to 
General 
Trade. 

Linen,  lace  and  guipures 

122,460 

25,800 

96,6liO 

21 

156,179 

138,699 

17,480 

89 

Linen     sewn     handker- 

chiefs and  other  sewn            273.700 

263,340 

10,360 

96            639,580          628,520 

11,060        98 

goods 

Cotton  woven  lace,  tulle 

and  guipures            .  .        7,033,560 

5,731,260       1,302,300       81        19,575,360 

18,202.560        1.372,800        93 

Cotton  hand-made  lace          6,344,450 

5,817,700          526,750       92         1,998,200       1,478,800          519,400       74 

Cotton  sewn  and  broche 

muslin           .  .          .  .        7,437,400 

655,  400 

6,782,000         9         7,441,050 

621,100       6,819,950         8 

Cotton  hand-sewn  goods            74,548 

39,964 

34,584        54 

Cotton     machine-sewn 

goods              .  .          .  .      69,953,652 

2,026,628 

67,927,024         3 

83,330,348       6,767,796 

76,562,552         8 

Cotton      sewn      goods 

(?  other  kinds;        ..      13,192,573 

4,593,697       8,598,876       35, 

Woollen  laces  and  gui- 

pures             ..          ..           184,925 

182,520              2,405       99 

146,645          144,240 

2,405 

98 

Silk  and  "bourette-silk" 

goods 

38,710 

14,790            23,920       38       22,056,905     22,033,065            23,840       99-8 

Ditto  with  metal  threads 

35,700 

175  ,          35,525          5             120,400 

90,475  :         29,925       75 

Silk  hand  and  machine- 

sewii  goods 

1,793,500 

1,217,520          575,980 

68 

631,680          270.200          361,480       43 

Total 

106,485,178 

20,568,794     85,916,384 

19 

136,096.347 

50.375,455 

85,720,892 

37 

*  "Special  trade"  means  imports  for  home  consumption  and  cxpoits  of  domestic  produce.     "  General 
trade  means  total  imports  and  total  exports  irrespective  of  origin  or  destination. 
•f  Taken  from  the  French  official  returns. 


NOTES    ON    OTHER    CONTINENTAL    LACE    INDUSTRIES. 

Lace-making  in  Lace-making  is  carried  on  in  Upper  Italy,  principally  in  Cantu,  south  of  the  Lake  of  C'onio.  and  in  the 

Upper  Italy.  islands  of  Bellestrina  and  Burano,  near  Venice.     The  chief  production  is  of  coarse  bobbin  lace  (torchon), 

and  the  number  of  workers  is  variously  given  from  3,000 — 6,000  for  the  Cantu  district.  The.  daily  \\ajrc  was 
20-25  centesimi  for  little  girls  and  1.30-1.40  lira  for  adults.  In  Bellestrina  about  3.000  workwomen  are 
employed  in  making  coarse  torchons.  Needle  lace  was  re-introduced  into  Burano  in  1872,  and  a  factory 
(under  high  patronage)  employs  250  girls  and  women.  A  lace-maker  working  daily  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening  would  earn  about  50  lire  in  two  months — living,  however,  is  very  cheap. 

The  protection  of  patterns  is  managed  in  St.  Gall  by  a  self-constituted  tribunal  of  manufacturers. 
A  defaulter,  who  would  not  pay  the  fine  imposed  on  him,  was  excluded  from  the  federation  and  had  eventually 
to  give  up  business. 

Saxony  School.  In  the  State  bobbin  schools  of  Saxony,  the  work  of  the  scholars  is  sold  and  placed  to  their  credit 

According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  I'lauen.  wherein  most  of  the  schools  are,  the  amount  earned 
(1897)  in  22  schools  by  1,195  girls  was  over  28,000  marks— an  average  of  231  marks.  One  girl  in  Griinhain 
was  credited  with  121  marks. 


Memoranda. 


(B)    THE  PLAUEN  LACE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  TO  THE 

UNITED   STATES.* 

Tim  rise  of  Plauen  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  lace  industry,  and  out  of  a  population  of  about  100,000 
some  60.000  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  machine  lace.  The  export  trade  was  lirst  appreciable 
in  1879.  exceeded  the  home  consumption  in  1885,  and  absorbed  four-fifths  of  the  manufactures  of  1900. 
Until  1888  Austria.  Russia.  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  the  best  customers,  but  now  England,  France,  and 
Yspeeiullv  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  take  the  bulk  of  the  produce.  In  1857  the  first  machines  were  put 
up  and  in  1883  the  etched  lace  (so-called  Plauen  lace)  was  introduced,  and  to  this  article  may  be  attributed 
the  development  of  the  place.  From  1872-4  a  crisis  existed  during  which  machines  sold  at  a  discount  of 
30 — 80  per  cent.  ;  in  1870,  trade  was  worse,  but  work  was  undertaken  for  Switzerland  in  the  cheapest  sorts. 
Again  in  1885-7  a  similar  state  of  affairs  prevailed,  no  less  than  228,700  kg.  of  lace  being  made  for  St.  Gall 
in  1887.  The  influence  though  was  bad  as  it  tended  towards  the  diminution  both  of  technical  powers 
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Rise  of  Plauen 
Industry. 


and  reputation, 
lace. 


The  improvement  observed  in  1888  was  due  to  better  articles  and  in  particular  to  etched 


Number  of 
Factories. 


Proportion  of 
Wages. 


Plauen  Exports  to 
U.S.A. 


Colouring,  bleaching,  dressing  and  etching  are  separate  from  the  general  manufacture,  but  the  producer 
undertakes  the  other  steps  necessary  to  prepare  the  goods  for  the  market,  and  trimming  and  mending  have 
developed  a  large  cottage-industry. 

The  number  of  firms  registered  by  the  Plauen  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  engaged  in  the  various 
brandies  of  the  lace  industry  in  1903  was  487.  of  which  343  were  in  Plauen,  and  144  in  the  surrounding  district. 
In  addition  there  were  91  other  firms  doing  commission  work  for  the  others.  The  343  firms  in  Plauen  in 
1903  compare  with  155  firms  in  1893,  and  131  in  1885.  Hence  the  chief  development  of  the  industry  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  lace  and  cotton  embroidery  represents  wages  and 
that  at  least  50  per  cent,  thereof  is  due  to  the  cottage  industry — trimming,  mending,  &c.  Exhibitions 
(Chicago,  Paris,  &c.)  have  materially  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

The  exports  of  lace  from  the  Plauen  consular  district  to  the  United  States  have  grown  from  a  value 
of  about  £33,000  in  1887.  and  £91,000  in  1891  to  £568,000  in  1902.  This  is  almost  entirely  cotton  lace,  the 
value  of  silk  lace  in  1902  being  £36,000  only.  Similarly,  the  exports  from  the  St.  Gall  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  of  all  descriptions  of  machine-laces  have  grown  steadily  from  a  value  of  £1,060,000  in  1882 
and  £1,086,000  in  1892  to  £1,970,000  in  1902.  The  largest  item  in  this  total  is  tulle  embroiderv,  valued 
in  1902  at  £637,000. 

In  December,  and  especially  in  January,  the  despatch  of  spring  season  goods  raises  the  figures  for 
the  most  important  Plauen  article,  whereas  the  third  quarter  (July — September)  shows  an  increase  in  silk 
goods,  the  demand  for  which  occurs  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

In  1903  the  large  demand  by  America  for  Plauen  lace  led  to  considerable  increases  in  the  plant  and 
machinery  laid  down.  The  author  considers  this  extension  unjustifiable  since  the  fashion,  which  made  the 
American  market  for  Plauen  lace  could  not  be  expected  to  continue.  At  the  same  time  he  thinks  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  extent  of  natural  resources  will  always  ensure  a  good  market  for  Plauen  lace  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  official  trade  figures  of  the  United  States  show  that  the  imports  of  all  descriptions  of  cotton  lace,  U.S.A.  Imports. 
embroideries,  and  window-curtains  amounted  to  nearly  44  millions  sterling  in  1901 — 2  as  compared  with 
2>-  millions  sterling  in  1891—2.  Of  this  Switzerland  supplied  £1,500,000  (34  per  cent.)  ;  United  Kingdom, 
£1,200,000  (25  per  cent)  ;  France,  £1,033,000  (23  per  cent.)  ;  and  Germany,  £740,000  (17  per  cent.)  in  1901—2. 
The  values  in  1891—2  were  :  From  Switzerland,  £966,000  (43  per  cent.)  ;  United  Kingdom,  £806,000  (36  per 
cent.)  ;  France,  £192,000  (8  per  cent.)  ;  Germany,  £255,000  (11  per  cent.). 
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Expansion  in  1903 
for  U.S.A.  Market. 


Character  of  U.S.A. 
Market. 


The  cost  of  carnage  is  insignificant,  but  the  time  occupied  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  failure 
to  catch  the  weekly  liner  to  the  States  may  lose  the  season  market.  New  York  takes  85  per  cent,  of  lace,  &c. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis  have  relatively  unimportant  imports,  and  Chicago  is  rising,  though  at 
present  only  4  per  cent,  is  returned  as  entering  there.  The  Customs  delay  at  New  York  is  complained  of,  and 
the  large  regular  importers  now  have  their  goods  made  up  in  two  equal  parcels,  one  of  which  is,  allowed  to 
pass  through  at  once,  thereby  saving  five  to  six  days,  while  the  other  is  retained  for  thorough  examination. 
The  duty  payable  till  March,  1883,  was  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  it  was  then  raised  to  40  per  cent.,  and  in 
June.  1900.  increased  to  60  per  cent.  One  effect  of  the  high  duty  is  to  keep  lace  as  a  luxury  for  the  richer 

.  .The  average  duty  on  imports  is  54 i  per  cent.,  and  lace  is  therefore  no  extraordinary  burden  to  bear. 
Fraudulent  declarations  are  punished  by  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  amount  under-declared. 
Consignments  are  liable  to  an  addition  of  8 — 50  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  production,  packing,  &c.  In  the 
calculation  of  the  value  of  Plauen  lace  5  per  cent,  is  added  for  general  expenses  and  8  per  cent,  for  profit. 
The  manufacturers'  federation  furnishes  monthly  wages  lists,  and  is  prepared  to  advise  on  the  value  of 
doubtful  goods,  as  it  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  industry  as  to  the  American  Customs  to  stop  false 
declarations. 

The  four  centres  of  machine  lace — viz.,  St.  Gall,  Nottingham,  Calais,  and  Plauen — supply  the  bulk  of   share  of  Chief 
the  imports,  and  no  less  than  84  per  cent,  is  forwarded  directly  from  these  towns.     Paris,  trading  in  the  finest    Lace  producing 

Alistniuted  Iruiii  file  study  of  Max  Uuortf  von  Loeliiu,  "  I  )er  Absat*  dur  1'laiiener  Spit/en  imi-li  den  Yrrcini^teii 
i  YOU  Nonlamerika."      Dresden,  1905. 
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qualities,  sends  8'4  per  cent.  By  special  agreement  ,">  per  cent,  duty  is  saved  on  French  laces,  but  a  similar 
arrangement  with  Germany  could  not  lie  settled.  An  increase  of  imports  from  Plauen  should  appear  in  the 
Table,  1902 — 3  ;  the  figure  being  probably  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  exports  of  lace  goods  to  America  from  the  principal   consular 
districts  in  Europe  were  as  follows  :  — 


Consular  Districts. 
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New  York 
Importers. 
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Branches  of  the 
Plauen  Trade. 


Internal 
Competition. 
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St.  Gall      .. 

Nottingham 
Calais 

Plauen 

Paris 
Manchester 


Class. 


Cotton 

Silk          

Laces 
Laces 

Cotton  laces  and  embroideries 

Silk          

Laces  and  embroideries 


Value  (thousand  £).          Per  cent. 


Total  from  all  districts 


1'344 
46 

994 
866 
448 
24 
363 
112 

4,362 


31-0 

M 

22-0 

20-0 

10-4 

0-6 

8'4 

2-6 


100-0 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine  and  Cologne  export  Plauen  lace  to  Italy  and  Spain.  Hamburg  sends  to 
South  America. 

In  New  York  there  are  from  20  to  40  firms  importing  laces,  and  of  these  two  only  are  confined  to 
this  line.  Their  purchases  are  distinguished  by  taste  and  quality.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  by  10  to 
15  firms  dealing  with  dry  goods,  and  the  others  are  general  importers.  The  large  stores  buy  direct  all  their 
nouveavtfs  and  best  goods,  so  much  so  that  the  importers  hardly  handle  novelties  nowadays.  All  these  firms 
are  in  touch  with  Paris  and  visit  Plauen  regularly.  There  are  12  agents  in  Plauen,  who  arrange  the  prices  of 
repeat  orders,  inspect  and  forward  the  goods,  and  assist  the  bayers  during  their  periodical  visits.  Further, 
there  are  commission  agents  working  at  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and.  as  these  forward  the  invoices  supplied  to  them 
by  the  manufacturers,  no  duty  is  payable  on  packing,  commission,  &c. 

The  American  market  is  satisfied  with  few  patterns,  and  sends  large  orders  for  these.  Payment  is 
prompt  and  every  advantage  thereof  taken  to  secure  discounts,  patterns,  &c.  One  of  the  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  system  of  commission  agents  is  that  comparisons  are  instituted  mainly  with  regard  to 
price  ;  buyers  have  many  samples  placed  before  them  and  pay  little  regard  to  quality. 

The  manufacturers  of  Plauen  have  branches  as  follows : — One  in  St.  Gall,  one  in  Brussels,  one  in  St. 
Gall  and  Paris,  and,  since  1903,  one  in  New  York  and  Nottingham.  German  wholesale  importers  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  States,  as  double  the  capital  is  required,  and  the  risk  of  being  landed  with  unsaleable  stocks 
is  too  great.  About  50  firms  in  Plauen  do  export  business,  and  agents  are  established — one  in  New  York, 
others  in  Paris,  London,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Milan.  At  the  Chicago  World  Exposition  11  firms  were 
exhibitors,  but  no  advertisements  appeared  in  the  "  Dry  Goods  Economist "  for  1903.  The  St.  Gall  manu- 
facturers, however,  do  make  use  of  that  trade  journal  and  have  established  branches  in  New  York. 

The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  prices,  duties,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Customs  officials  all  help 
the  American  importing  firms.  He  thinks  that  the  action  of  the  Customs  officials  is  not  altogether  accidental. 

The  manufacturers  in  Plauen.  who  are  n'ot  distinguished  by  the  originality  of.  their  goods,  are  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  buyers  on  account  of  the  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
also  because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  they  have  not  much  capital  at  their  disposal.  Formidable 
competition  exists.  The  most  noteworthy  point  established  by  his  research  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that 
the  export  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans  who  thereby  are  able  to  exert  all  possible  pressure  on  the 
manufacturers.  The  heavy  duties  and  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  officials  to  hinder  direct 
consignments  to  New  York  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  change. 

The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  Plauen  sutlers  is  that  the  American  import  houses  have  a  com- 
paratively slight  interest  in  Plauen  productions,  and  therefore  do  not  force  the  American  market  on  their 
behalf,  but  leave  the  place  severely  alone  in  bad  times — to  wit,  1884  and  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  immense 
orders  may  be  given,  for  which  the  manufacturers  are  unprepared.  The  Plauen  firms  are,  as  a  whole, 
unacquainted  with  the  American  market. 

According  to  German  political  economists  the  profits  of  exporting  (say,  10  per  cent.  =  1 — 2  million 
marks  net  profit  per  annum)  are  a  noteworthy  feature,  as  at  present  they  fall  to  the  Americans.  The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  lace  industry  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  the  author's 
duty  to  point  a  remedy.  He  has  shown  the  evil,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  a  knowledge  thereof 
will  lead  to  an  improvement. 
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A    complete   Index    covering    all   the   Textile   Trades   will    be    published    at   the    end    of    this   Volume,    or 


which  this  is  Part  4. 


Abbreviations  used  in  this  Index: — 

U.K.  United  Kingdom. 

U.3.A.      -=      United  States  of  America. 
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SECTION   I.— ANALYSIS    AND   SUMMARY   OF   ORAL   AND   WRITTEN   EVIDENCE. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  responding  to  the 

Forms,  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.    The  summary  follows  throughout  the  words  of  the 

Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore  expresses  their  views  on  the  state  of  the  industry.    The  Report  of  the 

Commission  will  be  based  on  the  final  analysis  of  this  evidence  in  the  light  of  official  and  other  statistics. 

The  method  adopted  in  preparing  the  following  summary  and  analysis  of  the  oral  and 
written  evidence  on  the  Carpet  Industry  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  case  of 
the  Cotton  and  Wool  and  Worsted  Industries.  (See  Cotton  Report.) 

(A.)— CHARACTER   AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

According  to  witnesses,  the  carpet  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  roughly  speaking,   Distribution 
distributed  over  the  following  areas  :—  of  Industry. 
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Trade  name  of  Area  and 
towns    comprised    in    it. 

Halifax 


Towns  near  Halifax- 
Brighouse 
Liversedge, 
Heckmondwike. 


Rochdale     . . 


Kidderminster 


Towns  near  Kidderminster 
Bridgnorth 
Stourport,  && 

Glasgow 


Class   of   Yarns   chiefly 
used. 

Worsted,  Woollen,  Linen 
and  Cotton,  all  spun  in 
Halifax.  Jute,  spun  in 
Dundee 


Worsted.  Linen,  Cotton, 
chiefly  spun  in  Yorkshire. 
Jute,  spun  in  Dundee 


Worsted,  Linen,  chiefly 
spun  in  Yorkshire. 
Cotton,  chiefly  spun  in 
Lancashire.  Jute,  spun 
in  Scotland 

Worsted,  chiefly  spun  in 
Kidderminster.  Woollen, 
chiefly  spun  in  Yorkshire 
and  Kidderminster. 

Linen,  chiefly  spun  in 
Yorkshire,  Ilminster  and 
Italy.  Cotton,  chiefly 
spun  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Jute,  chiefly 
spun  in  Dundee 

Same  as  Kidderminster 


Worsted,  chiefly  spun 
in  Scotland.  Woollen, 
chiefly  spun  in  Yorkshire. 
Linen,  chiefly  spun  in 
Yorkshire  and  Italy. 
Cotton,  chiefly  spun 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. Jute,  chiefly 
spun  in  Dundee 


Chief 

Destination     of 
Goods    made. 

Home  and 
Export. 


Class   of   Goods   chiefly 
made. 

Jacquard  Goods  woven  in 
the  piece  and  in  seamless 
squares.  Tapestry  and 
Tapestry  Velvets,  woven 
hi  the  piece.  Tapestry  and 
Tapestry  Velvets,  Rugs 
and  Sofas,  and  seamless 
squares,  woven  seamless. 
Axminster  Rugs  and 
seamless  squares,  Ax- 
minsters  in  the  piece 

Jacquard  Goods  in  the  piece.        Home  and 
Tapestry    and    Tapestry  Export. 

Velvets  in  the  piece  or  in 
seamless  squares.  Ax- 
.minster  in  the  piece 

Tapestry      and      Tapestry        Home  chiefly. 
Velvets    in     the    piece. 
Jacquard    goods    in   the 
piece 


Jacquard  Goods  in  the  piece.        Home    and 
Axminster   in   the   piece  abroad, 

and  in  seamless  squares. 
Axminster  Rugs.          Home  chiefly. 

Tapestries    (only    to     a 
small  extent) 


Jacquard  Goods  in  the  piece. 
Axminsters  in  the  piece 


Jacquard  Goods  in  the  piece.        Home    and 
Axminster    Rugs.      Ax-  Abroad, 

minster     in     the    piece 
and  in  seamless  squares 
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Trade  name  of  Area  and 
towns  comprised  in  it. 

Paisley 


Lasswade 

Stirling 

Elderslie 

Ayr  .. 


Darvel 


Donegal  County 


Class  of  Yarn  chiefly 
used. 

Worsted,  chiefly  spun  in 
Scotland.  Linen,  chiefly 
spun  in  Yorkshire, 
Ilminster  and  Italy. 
Cotton,  chiefly  spun  in 
Yorkshire  and  Scotland. 
Jute,  chiefly  spun  in 
Dundee 


Do. 


Worsted,    chiefly    spun    in 
Scotland.  Woollen, 

chiefly  spun  in  York- 
shire. Linen,  chiefly 
spun  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Italy.  Cotton,  chiefly 
spun  in  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland.  Jute,  chiefly 
spun  in  Dundee 

Do. 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly 
made. 

Tapestry  and  Tapestry 
Velvets  woven  in  the 
piece,  and  in  seamless 
squares 

Do.  Bugs 


Do. 


Chief 

Destination  of 
Goods  made. 

Home    and 
Abroad. 


Do. 


Jacquard     in     the     piece.         Home  chiefly. 
Kidder       in       seamless 
squares 


Kidder  in  seamless  squares. 
Axminster  Carpets  either  in 

the    piece    or    seamless 

squares. 

Hand-made      Carpets      in 
seamless   squares 


Home  chiefly. 


Home  ciliefly. 
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The  evidence  shows  that  the  development  of  the  carpet  industries  of  Continental  countries, 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  has  had  a  most  marked  effect  in  restricting  the  natural  expansion 
of  the  British  industry.  Markets,  which  were  formerly  almost  entirely  British,  are  now  closed  to 
British  manufacturers  by  high  tariffs  and  foreign  carpets  are  being  increasingly  imported  into  the 
British  home  and  Colonial  markets  to  the  detriment  of  British  trade,  though  the  export  of  carpets 
to  the  Colonies  is  improving  under  preferential  traiffs.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  has  been 
an  added  adverse  influence  of  great  importance.  Under  these  influences,  and  especially  the  more 
or  less  permanent  competitive  influences,  the  British  industry  has  undergone  radical  changes  in 
character  and  organisation,  as  will  appear  from  the  evidence  relating  to  the  various  branches  and 
markets. 


(B.)— STATE    OF    THE    SEVERAL    BRANCHES. 
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Yarn. 


Brussels  Carpets. 


There  is  little  evidence  of  the  importation  of  foreign  yarns.  Thus  one  witness  states,  "  As 
spinners  we  do  not  experience  direct  foreign  competition  as  such  low  quality  yarns  as  carpet  yarns 
are  not  imported  into  this  country."  Another  says,  "  With  the  exception  of  a  special  yarn  made 
in  France,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign-made  carpet  yarns  being  sold  as  yet  in  this  country." 
There  is,  however,  some  importation  from  Austria  and  Italy  at  times  of  overproduction,  when  the 
yarn  is  placed  here  below  cost,  and  some  hemp  yarn  is  imported  from  Russia,  Italy  and  France. 
Yarn  spinners  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  loss  of  trade  experienced  by  their  customers 
in  finished  goods.  Some  firms  who  have  given  information  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  trade  in  finished  goods  they  have  been  driven  on  to  the  production  of  yarns.  Thus  competition 
amongst  yarn  spinners  has  been  increased. 

The  Brussels  carpet  trade  is  said  to  have  been  almost  extinguished  by  the  influx  of  United 
States  goods  in  1894  and  1895.  This  took  place  just  before  the  opening  of  the  .season,  so  that  home, 
travellers,  in  many  cases,  could  not  even  get  a  chance  of  showing  their,  new  designs  all  that  season. 
It  is  said  that  the  trade  has  never  recovered  since  that  period,  and  that  weavers  leave  this  country 
every  year  for  the  United  States  where  they  get  steadier  employment  and  higher  wages.  The 
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trade  has  also  suffered  from  the  development  of  the  Axminster  carpet  industry.     The  cheaper 

grades  of  Axminster  carpets  compete  with  the  better  quality  Brussels,  but  firms  state  that  they 

believe  that  hardly  any  Brussels  carpets  are  imported.     In  recent  years  there  have  been  great  Axminster  Carpets. 

developments  and  many  changes  in   the  Axminster  carpet  trade,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 

growth  of  the  United   States    industry.      (See  United   States.)   Competition   is  now   experienced 

both  from  the  United  States  and  from  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Turkey,  India,  Persia  and  other 

countries.      From  Belgium   importations   are    complained  of  at   from    10  to   25  per   cent,    below 

British  cost.     The  trade  has  greatly  suffered  by  the  curtailment  of  exports  in  consequence  of  foreign 

tariffs.     Competition  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  India  and  the  East,  and  Austria  is  experienced   Wilton  Carpets. 

in  Wilton  carpets.     Chenille  Axminsters  are  imported  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  the   chenille 

United  States,  and  the  trade  has  suffered  by  the  competition  in  foreign  and  neutral  markets.     It  Axminsters. 

is  often  necessary  to  make  100  of  this  class  of  carpets  of  a  size  and  colouring  at  once  time.     A  large 

market  is  therefore  essential  to  remunerative  trading,  otherwise  surpluses  cannot  be  economically 

disposed  of.     Chenille  curtains  are  imported  below  British  cost  from  Germany,  and  instances  are 

given  of  the  sale  of  chenille  hearth  rugs  here  at  4s.  lOid.  for  12  feet,  the  British  cost  price  for  the  same 

being  about  5s.  3d.       Carpet  squares  are  imported  from  France,  Germany,  Turkey  and  Japan.         Carpet  Squares. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  home  market  in  hearth  rugs  is  experienced  from  Austria,  Belgium,   Hearth  Rugs. 
France  and  Germany.     Twenty  years  ago  the  materials  were  obtained  mostly  from  the  United 
Kingdom  ;    now    it  is  said  all  new  cloth  cuttings  are  largely  obtained  from  Germany,  and  also 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom.     There  is  great  competition  in  the  home  market  in  rugs  fju.s_ 
from  Germany,  France,   Belgium    and  Japan.     The  tapestry    trade    with  France    has  declined.  Tapestry. 
One  firm  state  that  they  found  French  competition,  combined  with  the  high  duties,  made  their  0ur*ains 
trade  altogether  unprofitable,  so  they  sold  out  their  Paris  stock  and  gave  it   up.      Curtains,  table-  Jablecov'ers,  &c. 
covers.  &c.,  are  said  to  be  imported  in  increasing  quantities,  so  that  English  goods  are  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  cheaper  article  from  abroad.     Velvet  table  covers  are  imported  from  Germany 
and  Austria  at  such  prices  as  practically  wipe  out  any  chance  of  profit  on  the  goods. 
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(C.)— COMPETING  FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES. 
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The  carpet  industries  of  foreign  countries  are  stated  by  witnesses  to  be  distributed,  roughly  Distribution  of 
speaking,  as  follows  : —  Foreign  Industries. 


Country  and  District. 

FRANCE— 

Tourcoing 

Roubaix  and  district 

Aubusson 

Beauvaia 

Nimes 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


Carpets — Jacquard  and  Chenille 
Axminster,  made  either  in  the 
piece  or  seamless  squares 

Carpet  Yarns 


Chief  Markets. 


Home,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Europe,  English  Colonies, 
French  Colonies. 

Home  (none  exported). 


BELGIUM— 


Carpets — Jacquard, 

and  Plain  Velvets 
Carpet  Yarns 


Axminster        Home,  United  Kingdom. 
Home  (none  exported). 
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QEBMANY- 

Berlin 

Diiran 

Cologne 

Oelsnitz 

Chemnitz 

Barmen 


Carpets— Printed  in  the  Warp, 
Jacquard,  Chenille  Axminster, 
hand-knotted  Carpets  all  made 
in  the  piece  and  sewn-up  squares 


Home  and  all  over  the  world  (this 
industry  has  made  great  progress). 


Carpet  Yarns — Worsted  (printed)         Home,  Russia,  Austria. 


Jute,  Linen,  Cotton  Yarns 
Worsted  in  the  grease 


Home  (very  little  exported) 
Home    (none   exported).     [N.B, — 
The  duties  on  this  class  are  only 
nominal  and  they  buy  largely  in 
the  United  Kingdom.l 
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Country  and  District. 

AUSTRIA— 
Maffersdorf 
Vienna 
Ebergassing 
Reichenberj 


HOLLAND- 
SPAIN— 
Barcelona 


PORTUGAL- 


RUSSIA— 
Lavidowa 
St.  Petersburg 
Moscow 
Warsaw 
Lodz 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


Carpets — Jacquard  in  the  piece 
and  hand-knotted  seamless 
squares 

Ditto  printed  in  the  Warp 
Carpet  Yarns — Worsted  (printed), 

Jute,  Cotton,  Linen 
Yarns 


Carpets — (Not  of  any  importance) 
Carpet  Yarns 

Carpets — Jacquard  and  printed  in 
the  Warp — both  only  in  the 
piece 

Carpet  Yarns. 

Carpets — Printed  in  the  Warp 
Carpet  Yarns — Printed 


Carpets — Printed  in  the  Warp 
both  for  pieces  and  seamless 
squares,  Jacquard  goods  in  the 
piece  and  Chenille  Axminster 

Carpet  Yarns — Printed,  worsted 


UNITED       STATES       OF 

AMERICA— 

All  Eastern  States,  viz., 
Pennslyvania,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Yoak 


PERSIA 

TURKEY 

INDIA 


Linen,  Jute  and  Cotton  Yarns 


Carpets — All  classes  except  hand- 
knotted  carpets 


Carpet  Yarns 


Carpets — All  hand-made 


Chief  Markets. 


Home,  France,  United  States, 
United  Kingdom.  [N.B. — A  good 
deal  that  comes  into  this  country 
is  said  to  be  "  dumped."] 

Home. 

Home  (none  exported). 

Home    and    United    Kingdom. 
[N.B.— What      comes     to     the 
United   Kingdom   is  said   to   be 
"  dumped."] 

Home  (none  exported). 

Home  (none  exported). 

Home — (Former  Spanish  exports  to 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  have 
now,  it  is  said,  been  replaced  by 
English  and  American  carpets). 

Home  (none  exported). 

Home. 

Home  (imported  from  England). 


Home  (none  exported). 


Home  (none  exported,  but  im- 
ported to  a  considerable  extent 
from  England  and  Germany). 

Home  (none  exported  or  imported). 


Home  chiefly,  but  at  times  they 
have  been  an  element  of  great 
disturbance  by  dumping  largely 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 

Homo  (none  exported  or  imported). 

[All  over  the  world — (the  United 
Kingdom  imports  annually  about 
£500,000).  • 


United  States  The  conditions  of  British  trade  with  the  United  States  have  completely  altered  within 

Progress.  comparatively  recent  times.     Up  to  1874  it  was  the  chief  market,  and  many  firms  who  have  given 

evidence  state  that  they  formerly  exported  very  largely  to  the  United  States.  As  recently  as  1886 
one  firm  state  that  29  per  cent,  of  their  goods  went  to  the  United  States  ;  in  1902  less  than  3  per  cent. 
Since  then  the  United  States  trade  with  this  country  has  been  cut  off  by  the  high  tariffs  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  under  the  protection  of  these  tariffs  the  carpet  industry  has  greatly  increased 
and  has  done  so  very  largely  with  the  aid  of  British  capital  and  British  skill. 

Tariffs  and  The  progress  of  the  United  States  carpet  industry  is  attributed  by  witnesses  not  merely 

other  Causes  to  their  tariff  policy,  but  to  the  tariff  policy  they  have  adopted  in  combination  with  many  other 

conditions.  For  instance,  it  is  stated,  that  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  this  country  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  freedom  of  action  which  rests  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  heavily  capitalised  concerns.  Then,  again,  witnesses  attach 
importance  to  the  fact  that  rules  of  labour  can  be  enforced  in  the  United  States  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  Great  Britain.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  is  noted  that  in  the  United  States  Axminster 
factories  one  girl  attends  to  two  looms,  while,  it  is  said,  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  this  system  in 
Great  Britain  would  cause  a  strike.  Another  disadvantage  under  which  this  country  labours 
is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  selling  expenses  are  double  those  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  salaries  and  wages  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  manufacturers  complain  of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  their  designs  are  copied 
in  the  United  States  factories,  a  practice  which  represents  to  the  latter  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  cost  of  production.  Rates  of  carriage  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  be  more  than  50  per 


Summary. 

Cent,  lower  than  the  rates  of  this  country.     With   regard  to  land   carriage,    a  witness  with  mills  2865 

in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  says  he  can  get  a  special  rate  for  a  car-load  in  the  former 

country,  while  in  this  country  he  can  get  no  such  concession.      Some   advantage  is  attributed  to 

the  combinations  of  America,  but  these  have  not  extended  very  far,  so  far  as  the  carpet  trade  is 

concerned.     The  operative  factor  in  conferring  upon  the  United  States  manufacturer  facilities  for 

dumping  and  competing  with  Great  Britain,  on  what  are  considered  unfair   conditions,    is   generally 

held  to  be  the  tariff.     Without  the  tariff  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  prices  at  the  level 

which  makes  dumping  remunerative. 

With  regard  to  "dumping,"  especially  of  United  States  Axminsters,  much  evidence  is  given.   U.S.A.  Sales 
Thus  a  few  years  ago  Axminsters  were  exported  to  British  markets  at  fully  Is.  a  yard  below  the  '"  British  Horn: 
current  price.     The  goods  were  surplus  stock  and  a  rebate  was  given  to  United  States  manufacturers   Markets. 
of  the  duty  shown  to  be  paid  on  inaterials,  employed  in  manufacture.     Another  instance  is  given  of 
the  "  dumping  "  of  Axminsters  at  2s.  6d.,  while  the  United  States  home  price  was  3s.  9d.,  and  never 
under  3s.  6d.  even  when  selling  in  large  quantities  to  big  dealers.      The  witness  states  that  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  this  price  with  the  British  price  ;    he  gives  the  British  price  for  comparison  as 

4s.  6d.      Another  instance  is   given  of  the  sale   of    American   Axminsters  in  Great  Britain  at  9QRR 

33J  per  cent,  below  their  selling  price  in  the  United  States.  The  dumping,  which  took  place  in  1893, 
is  said  to  have  completely  revolutionised  the  British  Axminster  trade  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  of  prices  which  has  become  permanent,  thus  finally  reducing  the  legitimate  profits  of  the 
Axminster  trade,  and  had  an  incidental,  but  effectually,  paralysing  effect  on  the  British  Brussels 
trade,  which,  it  is  said,  will  probably  never  recover.  Witnesses  point  out  that  these  importations 
took  place  some  years  ago  and  were  due  to  special  advantages.  No  recent  instances  of  dumping 
are  quoted. 

United  States  competition  has  developed  in  markets  formerly  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom    U.S.A. 
and  this  competition  extends  to  British  Colonies.     In  Canada  it  has  been  checked  by  the  preferential   Competition 
tariff.  Elsewhere. 

The  general  result  of  United  States  development  is  that  this  important  branch  of  British  export 
trade  has  practically  gone.  Many  manufacturers  say  they  have  not  sent  a  single  piece  to  the  United 
States  since  the  McKinley  tariff.  One  gives  as  an  instance  that  his  trade  has  gone  down  from 
£475,000  to  £5,000  a  year.  Another  that  his  trade  is  now  only  one-eighth  of  what  it  formerly  was. 

In  addition  to  this  actual  curtailing  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  loss,  which  98R7 

it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  due  to  the  emigration  of  British  capital  and  British  firms  and  British 
labour. 

In  the  case  of  France  British  imports  into  that  country  since  1870  are  said  to  have  practically  France. 
ceased.  French  duties  on  British  goods  now  range  from  16  to  25  per  cent.  Like  other  Continental 
countries  France  is  alleged  to  have  higher  prices  for  the  home  than  for  the  export  trade,  and  Franco 
now  competes  in  the  British  home  market  in  most  branches  of  the  trade  which  were  formerly  mono- 
polised by  British  manufacturers,  cheifly  in  the  cheaper  grades.  Witnesses  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
former  proportions  of  the  British  trade  with  France  could  in  any  circumstances  be  restored. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  German  market  was  of  considerable  importance  to  many  British  Germany. 
firms,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  German  tariff  policy  systematic  and  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  develop  the  German  carpet  industry,  and  the  German  market  has  been  gradually 
closed  to  British  makers.  Carpet  houses  in  Germany  are  said  to  be  scarcely  visited  at  all  now  by 
English  representatives,  the  result  being  too  small  to  repay  the  loss  of  time  and  expense.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  for  the  carrying  out  of  her  aims  Germany  has  many  advantages.  The  progress, 

which  Germany  has  made  in  dyeing  and  chemical  industries,  has  greatly  aided  certain  branches.  OQCQ 

Their  amalgamations  and  transport  system,  in  conjunction  with  the  tariffs,  enable  German  manu- 
facturers frequently  to  place  upon  neutral  markets  carpets  which  are  much  cheaper  than  any  that 
can  be  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  An  additional  factor  in  producing  this  cheapness  is  said  to 
be  the  low  German  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour. 

Competition  from  Germany  in  the  British  market  is  now  on  the  increase  ;  rugs,  carpets, 
Chenille  curtains,  Axminsters,  Brussels,  carpet  squares,  hearth  rugs  and  many  other  varieties 
enumerated  in  Section  VI.  now  find  their  way  to  Great  Britain  and  displace  the  productions  of 
British  manufacturers.  The  Germans  are  also  said  to  be  particularly  large  exporters  to  markets 
formerly  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  and  their  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
factors  the  British  carpet  industry  has  to  deal  with.  German  competition  in  Canada,  however, 
it  is  said,  has  been  stopped  by  the  surtax.  British  manufacturers  are  agreed  that  under  reasonable 
tariffs  they  could  compete  successfully  in  Germany. 

The  Austrian  tariff  has  been  raised  so  as  almost  to  exclude  British  goods  except  specialise    Austria. 
and  small  quantities  imported  for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  designs.       This  pirating  of  British 
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Holland. 


Belgium. 


Russia. 
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Scandinavia. 


Italy. 
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Spain. 


Portugal. 
Turkey. 


designs  is  said  to  take  place  especially  in  regard  to  Axminsters  and  Wiltons.  The  general  result 
of  Austrian  policy  on  British  trade  with  that  country  has  been  to  diminish  British  exports  of 
finished  goods  below  a  remunerative  point.  Austrian  importations  of  British  semi-manufactured 
goods  have  relatively  increased.  One  linn  state  that  they  used  to  send  two  representatives  twice 
a  year,  but  now  the  tariffs  do  not  make  it  worth  while  ;  and  the  British  manufacturers  find  it 
impossible  to  contend  against  the  25  to  40  per  cent,  disadvantage.  The  Austrian  tariff  is  not  only 
said  to  secure  their  home  market  for  Austrian  manufacturers,  but  they  are  able  to  "dump"  their 
surplus  stock  of  Axminsters  in  the  United  Kingdom  below  cost  price.  This  sort  of  competition  takes 
place  in  seamless  Axminster  carpets  of  cheaper  grades  ;  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpeting  woven  in 
breadths,  hearth  rugs  and  furniture  coverings.  They  also  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  pile  table 
covers  and  rugs  at  such  prices  as  practically  wipe  out  any  chance  of  profit  on  the  goods.  Austrian 
yarn  is  also  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Austrian  competition  is  experienced  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  generally  the  Austrians  are  becoming  large  exporters  to  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

Holland  is  said  to  be  practically  the  only  Continental  market  which  is  not  closed  to  British 
carpets.  One  British  manufacturer  states  that  while  his  exports  to  every  Continental  market  have 
decreased  66  per  cent,  in  10  years,  his  exports  to  Holland,  where  the  tariff  is  comparatively  low, 
have  doubled  in  that  period. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  prejudicial  effect  of  Belgian  competition  under  present  con- 
ditions upon  the  British  carpet  trade.  This  competition  extends  practically  all  along  the  line  in 
regard  to  classes  of  goods  which  are  substituted  for  those  of  British  manufacturers.  The  cheaper 
grades  of  Axminsters  and  Wiltons  and  Chenille  Axminsters,  Saxonies,  hearth  rugs,  and  other 
classes  of  Belgian  productions  are  constantly  sold  in  the  British  market  below  cost.  Thus  instances 
are  given  of  the  sale  of  moquettes  25  per  cent,  below  British  selling  price,  Axminsters  at  16  per  cent, 
below  the  lowest  British  price,  Chenille  hearth  rugs  at  4s.  lOJd.,  the  British  price  being  5s.  3d.  for 
12  feet.  These  conditions  are  said  to  disorganise  the  market  by  causing  insecurity  and  constantly 
forcing  British  manufacturers  to  sell  below  their  cost.  Some  Belgian  competition  is  experienced 
in  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  Russian  tariff  is  so  high  that  British  trade  is  practically  impossible.  Most  firms  giving 
information  state  that  the  market  has  been  closed  to  them  for  many  years,  and  others  that  their  trade 
is  greatly  curtailed.  Some  firms  state  that  they  send  semi-manufactured  goods  in  increasing 
quantities  but  no  finished  goods,  and  some  instances  are  given  of  the  establishment  of  factories 
in  Russia  by  British  manufacturers.  The  trade  that  is  carried  on  with  Russia  consists  largely  of 
specialities  and  small  orders  for  patterns. 

Trade  with  Scandinavia  has  declined  through  the  raising  of  the  tariffs  in  the  countries 
concerned.  One  witness  states  that  his  firm  took  up  trade  with  Scandinavia  in  yarn  to  replace 
the  lost  trade  in  finished  goods,  and  this  trade  has  also  been  "killed"  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  Swedish  tariff  is  particularly  instanced  as  reducing  the  demand  for  British  yarns. 
Commercial  travellers'  licences  in  this  country  are  also  a  disadvantage  to  British  firms. 

The  Italian  tariff  is  high,  and  shutting  out  British  goods  from  Italy  has  tended  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  Italian  carpet  industry.  Mills  have  been  considerably  extended  in  Italy 
and  are  furnished  with  British  machinery.  Witnesses  speak  of  Austrian  and  Italian  yarns  in 
British  markets,  which  they  maintain  are  sold  below  cost.  Some  make  it  clear  that  hemp  yarns 
used  by  them  only  find  their  way  to  the  United  Kingdom  when  there  is  over  production  in  Italy. 
Dumping  from  Italy  is  said  to  be  spasmodic  in  character  and  when  it  occurs  to  greatly  disturb  the 
British  market.  The  supply  of  linen  yarn  from  Italy  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  Spanish  market  was  formerly  a  very  good  one,  but  the  carpet  industry  has  now  been 
developed  in  that  country  and  is  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  high  tariffs.  The  result  is  that 
firms  who  have  given  information  to  the  Commission  state  that  though  this  market  was  at  one 
time  worth  some  thousands  a  year  to  them,  it  does  not  now  repay  the  special  attention  which  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  special  designs,  colouring  and  quality.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
although  Great  Britain  enjoys  the  minimum  tariff  in  Spain,  while  the  United  States  does  not,  the 
United  States  goods  cut  out  British  goods.  United  States  manufacturers  are  said  to  ship  goods 
through  Dundee,  and  then  sell  them  as  "  British  made."  The  revision  of  the  Portuguese  tariff 
unfavourably  to  textiles  has  also  affected  British  trade. 

There  is  some  competition  from  Turkey  in  the  British  home  market  In  rugs,  hand- knotted 
carpets,  Axminsters,  and  carpet  squares,  and  some  manufacturers  state  they  experience  competition 
in  seamless  Axminsters  of  more  expensive  grades.  Asiatic  Turkey  imports  into  Great  Britain  rugs 
and  carpets  which  arc  sold  by  auction  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  Hand-knotted  carpets  are. 
mported  and  sold  at  the  London  Docks  below  British  cost. 
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British  trade  with  Japan  is  said  to  be  affected  by  the  comparative  nearness  of  the  United  Jap»n.  2873 

States  to  this  market  which  gives  them  great  advantages,  particularly  in  regard  to  transport. 
Japanese  competition  is  greatly  increasing,  and  this  is  aided  not  only  by  the  extraordinary  low 
wages  which  are  paid  in  Japan,  which  are  not  one-sixth  of  British  wages,  but  also  by  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Japanese  industry,  which  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  production  of  cheap  goods 
in  conditions  hardly  distinguished  from  what  would  be  regarded  as  sweating  in  Great  Britain. 
Japanese  competition  extends  to  rugs,  carpets,  mats,  carpet  squares,  &c.  Instances  are  given 
of  the  British  importation  of  rugs  from  Japan  at  Ifd.  per  square  foot ;  such  rugs,  it  is  said,  would 
cost  the  British  manufacturers  4d.  in  labour  alone.  Cheap  rugs,  mats,  carpets  and  Axminsters  are 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  below  British  cost.  The  rugs  imported  from  Japan  are  sold  in  large 
quantities  by  auction,  mostly  at  the  London  Docks. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  considerable  Persian  competition  in  the  British  home  market  in   Persia. 
Axminsters  of  the  more  expensive  grades. 

(D.)— BRITISH    COLONIES    AND    DEPENDENCIES.  2874 

In  Canada  there  has  been  in  recent  years  severe  competition  from  Germany,  both  Germany   Canada. 
and  Austria  sending  large  quantities  of  seamless  chenille  Axminsters  much  below  English  prices. 
Amongst  other  Continental  countries  competing  with  Great  Britain  for  the  Canadian  trade  are 
Belgium,  France  and  the  United  States.     United  States  manufacturers  are  said  to  dump  their  surplus 
sometimes  into  Canada. 

Witnesses  are,  on  the  whole,  agreed  that  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  has  effected  a 
change  in  the  conditions.  Thus  one  witness  states  that  his  firm's  trade  has  doubled  under  preference, 
and  a  large  number  state  that  their  trade  has  increased.  "  Canada  is  one  of  the  best  markets 
for  us,  but  when  the  United  States  dumped  here  a  few  years  ago  she  did  the  same  in  Canada. 
tf  it  were  not  for  preference-we  believe  we  should  absolutely  lose  this  important  market."  Another 
firm  state  that  their  sales  have  increased  to  four  times  what  they  were  before  preference.  They 
attribute,  however,  a  portion  of  this  increase  to  the  general  tide  of  prosperity  in  Canada.  Another 
firm  gives  the  following  figures  : — "  We  find  that  we  are  able  to  sell  in  such  Colonies  as  give  pre- 
ference. In  1897,  before  the  preference,  the  yardage  sent  to  Canada  was  1,689,600,  while  in  1898, 
the  first  year  of  the  preference,  it  was  2,058,900,  and  last  year  it  was  3,218,600."  The  general 
effect  of  the  Canadian  preference  in  regard  to  the  carpet  trade  has  been  not  only  to  check  foreign 
competition,  but  to  give  a  positive  increase  in  British  exports  ;  its  removal  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  British  trade.  The  Canadian  anti-dumping  law  is  said  to  have  prevented  Canadian  buyers 
getting  carpets  at  auction  in  New  York. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  carpets  imported  into  Australia  are  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  and  Australia. 
the  trade  is  well  maintained,  but  foreign  competition  is  increasing,  especially  from  Germany.  Some 
witnesses  state  that  in  their  opinion  they  can  hold  their  own  in  standard  lines,  but  Germany  is  said 
to  sell  Axminsters  under  British  prices.  A  firm  of  merchants  state  that  15  years  ago  they  obtained 
only  one-sixteenth  of  their  goods  for  export  to  Australia  from  abroad,  but  since  this  period  the  pro- 
portions have  altered  and  now  they  obtain  three-eighths.  There  has  been  some  competition  from 
the  United  States  ;  also  from  France  and  Japan. 

It  is  said  that  the  importation  of  United  States  carpets  into  New  Zealand  has  ceased,  and   New  Zealand. 
manufacturers  state  that  they  think  they  have  received  benefit  from  the  preference. 

Some  firms  state  that  foreign  competition  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  in  South  Africa ;   South  Africa.  2876 

others  that  so  far  they  have  not  had  experience ;  others  that  they  have  not  had  experience  but  so 
far  as  they  can  judge  they  can  hold  their  own.  With  regard  to  preference,  the  opinion  expressed 
by  witnesses  is  that  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  likely  to  be  an  advantage,  but  that  they  have  not  yet 
received  any  benefit. 

Witnesses  complain  of  the  conditions  of  competition  with  regard  to  carpets  made  in  India.  One  India. 
important  witness  states  that  he  knows  there  are  at  least  three  gaols  where  carpets  are  made  by  the 
prisoners,  that  the  manufacture  is  by  no  means  confined  to  gaols  and  has  recently  been  taken  up 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Europeans,  the  prices  varying  between  2  and  24  rupees  per  square  yard. 
Some  of  the  carpets  made  in  gaols  are  manufactured  in  Native  States  over  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  only  a  limited  control,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  Government  store  in  Calcutta,  where 
goods  of  various  kinds  which  are  made  in  gaols  are  sold  retail.  These  are  made  by  prisoners 
throughout  Bengal  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands  and  presumably  these  prisoners  are  not  paid  for  the 
work  done. 


2877  With  regard  to  the  British  export  trade  to  India,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  well  maintained,  and 

witnesses  express  no  fear  of  their  ability  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  foreign  countries 
in  standard  lines,  though  the  competition  from  Germany  is  severe. 

Burmah.  Velvet  table  covers  and  tapestry  rugs  are  imported  from   Burmah  "  below  our  cost,"  but 

the  goods  are  shipped  through  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom.     We  are  severely  handicapped  in 
Straits  Burmah  "  by  competition  from  Germany."     Also  in  the  Straits  Settlements  British  manufacturers 

Settlements.  are  said  to  be  severely  handicapped  by  competition  from  Germany. 
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(E.)— CHANGED    CONDITIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    INDUSTRY. 

The  proportions  of  cheaper  foreign-made  goods  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  soft  furnishing  goods — such  as  curtains,  coverings,  table  covers — English  goods  being  nearly 
superseded  by  these  importations.  The  introduction  of  low-grade  German  rugs  is  said  to  have 
created  a  taste  for  such  goods  and  caused  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  better  makes.  The  im- 
portation of  the  finished  article  has  reacted  upon  the  yarn  trade  by  causing  decreased  consumption 
of  yarn  amongst  the  former  customers  of  the  spinners.  In  regard  to  the  Continent  and  United  States, 
witnesses  in  nearly  all  cases  complain  that  British  designs  are  copied.  Many  witnesses  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  general  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  prevail  in  competing  countries 
and  that  they  gain  thereby  material  advantage  in  the  British  market.  Combinations  abroad  have 
in  some  instances  assisted  manufacturers  to  flood  the  British  market  with  surplus  productions,  but 
in  general  it  is  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  which  is  the  most  serious  ground 
of  complaint.  Witnesses  agree  that,  with  the  assistance  of  these  tariffs,  foreign  countries  have  greatly 
developed  their  trade,  and  they  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  production  of  price  in  which  they  can 
compete  with  this  country  in  the  home  market,  and  take  from  British  manufacturers  much  of  the 
trade  they  formely  enjoyed  in  neutral  markets.  The  German  competition  has  curtailed  British 
trade  not  only  with  Germany,  but  also  with  neighbouring  countries. 

The  facilities  which  the  tariff  confers  in  enabling  foreign  manufacturers  to  maintain  prices  in 
their  home  market  is  a  powerful  aid  to  them  in  competition  in  neutral  markets,  and  under  cost  sales 
are  extensively  made.  The  British  Colonial  markets  were  formally  practically  the  monopoly 
of  this  country,  but  in  the  last  15  years  foreign  competition  has  greatly  increased.  (See  Colonies.) 
The  only  effective  check,  which  witnesses  so  far  note  in  regard  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies, 
is  the  Canadian  preference  and  the  German  surtax  in  that  country. 

The  special  case  of  the  dumping  of  Axminsters  by  the  United  States  has  been  dealt  with 
under  that  country.  Manufacturers  cannot  give  exact  details  in  proof  that  foreign  goods 
sold  here  are  actually  sold  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  though,  from 
what  they  know  of  the  conditions  upon  which  carpets  can  be  produced,  they  must  be  either  dumped 
or  sold  at  a  price  which  is  remunerative  only  because  of  the  exceedingly  bad  condition  of  labour 
which  prevails  in  the  country  from  which  the  carpets  are  exported.  Many  of  the  firms  who  have 
given  evidence  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  low  prices  which  are  caused  by  such  factors  and 
low  prices  which  are  the  result  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  keeping  up  prices  at  home  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus  product  at  a  profit  in  this  country.  Many  instances  are  given  of  cases  which  do 
not  come  within  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  "  dumping,"  but  which  are  said  to  have  practically 
the  same  effect  in  disturbing  the  market  conditions  ;  such  cases  as  forced  sales  of  surplus  by  auction 
at  any  price  that  can  be  obtained. 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organisation  of  the  carpet  industry  during  the 
experience  of  witnesses.  One  important  change  is  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
trade.  One  firm  states  that  formerly  40  per  cent,  of  their  production  used  to  go  to  the  United 
States — now,  not  2  per  cent.,  and  the  development  of  the  carpet  industry  of  the  United  States  and 
the  development  of  their  tariff  policy  has  forced  some  British  manufacturers  to  set  up  mills  in  that 
country.  Changes  similar  in  kind  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  various  branches  of  the  Continental 
trade.  Foreign  and  Continental  markets  were  largely  developed  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  United 
States  market,  and  now  substitutes  have  to  be  found  for  the  loss  of  the  Continental  markets.  The 
tendency  is,  therefore,  for  the  Colonial  to  take  the  place  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  British  carpet 
industry. 

Considerable  changes  have  also  been  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  different  fabrics.  Thus 
the  United  States  dumping  in  1893  is  said  to  have  revolutionised  the  Axminster  trade  ;  a  new  scale 
of  prices  was  adopted,  and,  it  is  said,  will  never  recover.  The  change  from  tapestry  and 
Brussels  to  Axminsters  has  led  to  a  large  substitution  of  female  for  male  labour.  The 
character  of  the  materials  used  is  also  altered  to  a  great  extent. 
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(F.)—  PROFITS. 

There  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  profits  in  the  carpet  industry  have  declined 
during  the  last  25  years  both  in  spinning  and  manufacturing.  The  balance  sheets  of  limited  com- 
panies show  loss  in  some  cases  and  absence  of  profits  in  others.*  This  state  of  things  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  and  partly  to  the  increased  competition  at  home,  which  is 
the  result  of  that  loss. 

(G.)—  EMPLOYMENT. 

Witnesses  point  out  out  that  there  has  been  no  material  alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  workpeople  have  fallen  owing  to  short  time.  In  one  instance  given 
wages  range  from  8s.  to  10s.  for  women  weavers  up  to  30s.  and  32s.  for  more  skilled  operatives. 
The  actual  loss  of  wages  due  to  short  time  cannot  be  estimated,  but  many  firms  give  instances 
from  their  own  experience.  Thus  one  states  that  the  McKinley  tariff  led  to  a  loss  on  the  average 
of  seven  weeks'  employment  per  year.  Another  states  that  running  five  days  instead  of  full  time 
brought  about  a  decrease  in  wages  of  rather  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  weavers 
alone  24  per  cent.  Employment  has,  it  is  said,  not  been  so  slack  for  many  years.  Many  firms  are 
reducing  their  staff,  cutting  off  particularly  the  higher-priced  men.  The  general  view  of  witnesses 
is  that  wages  in  England  are  on  the  whole  higher  than  they  are  in  other  countries,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  they  regard  as  of  material  importance  in  relation  to  their 
trade.  Numbers  of  hands  have  gone  to  America.  The  worst-paid  labour  they  have  to  compete 
with  is  in  Eastern  countries.  In  Japan  wages  are  not  one-sixth  of  what  they  are  in  Great  Britain  ; 
the  proportion  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  India. 

The  following  instances  are  given  in  the  evidence  :  — 

"  Employment  is  nothing  like  so  good  or  continuous  as  it  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  There  Instances. 
are  so  many  people  applying  for  jobs,  that  we  can  get  them  for  less  wages  where  unskilled  labour  is 
needed."  "  Local  employment  has  suffered,  workpeople  have  emigrated,  looms  are  not  keeping 
up  average  production  of  former  years."  "  Nine  or  ten  of  our  experienced  hands  went  last  year 
to  the  United  States  to  start  some  exported  machinery  in  Albany  for  the  Chenille  Axminster  trade. 
Brussels  weavers  leave  every  year  for  the  United  States,  where  they  get  steadier  employment  and 
higher  wages.  The  United  States  used  to  be  our  best  market,  now  no  business  is  done."  "  Subse- 
quent to  the  McKinley  tariff  we  lost  on  an  average  about  seven  weeks  employment  per  year,  which 
applied  particularly  to  1903,  representing  about  £1,500  in  wages.  This  is  as  between  business  under 
the  Wilson  and  McKinley  tariffs."  "  We  have  lately  had  short  time  in  increasing  quantities." 
"  We  have  been  compelled  for  last  two  or  three  years  to  work  short  time  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year,  but  this  year  it  seems  likely  to  be  more." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  experiences  are  given  :  —  "  Trade  was  bad  in  1903  ;  our  average 
number  of  employees  is  15  per  cent,  higher  now."  "  Owing  to  scarcity  of  female  labour  for  this 
trade,  short  time  is  very  rare.  The  kind  of  female  labour  preferred  is  girls  just  left  school,  and  for 
these  there  is  a  big  demand."  "  We  only  make  to  order,  consequently  we  find  that  even  in  our 
busiest  seasons  many  looms  are  running  idle  for  a  week  or  more,  followed  by  times  in  which  we  could 
utilise  double  the  plant  if  we  had  it.  Our  hands  would  put  in  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  fullest  possible 
time  when  working  on  orders  alone,  as  compared  with  100  per  cent,  if  odd  times  could  be  used  for 
making  for  stock." 

The  change  from  male  to  female  is  dwelt  upon  :  —  "  At  one  time  men  were  employed  on  hand  Change  from  Male 
looms  in  the  Chenille  Axminster  trade,  but  during  the  past  15  years  power  looms  have  taken  their  to  Female  Labour. 
place,  and  being  lighter  work  are  being  operated  by  female  labour.  Previously,  the  principal  carpets 

manufactured  were  Tapestry  and  Brussels,  when  male  labour  was  almost  entirely  engaged  in  this  2884 

town."  Again  :  "  Twenty-five  years  ago  nearly  all  Axminster  carpets  were  made  by  men.  Then 
United  States  got  into  London,  and  as  the  result  of  the  keen  competition  women  got  to  be  employed 
on  the  looms.  In  the  United  States  a  man  works  two  looms." 

Wages  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  of  a  carpet.     By  some  manufacturers  it  is  put  at   Labour  Cost. 
one-third  of  the  total  selling  price  of  their  goods.     In  other  cases  it  is  put  at  one-quarter  and  even 
one-  fifth. 

(H.)—  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES. 

Many  firms  supply  particulars  of  the  cost  of  production  in  their  mills,  giving  the  percentage  Cost  ol 
of  labour,  materials  and  standing  charges.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  reduce  the  figures  of  the  cost  Production. 

*A  manufacturer,  writing  on  December  7th,  1905,  says  :  —  "  During  the  last  six  months  over  100  looms 
hitherto  employed  in  the  British  carpet  industry  have  been  bought  by  an  American  firm  in  Amsterdam,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  they  can  be  run  to  a  profit.  It  is  the  firm  of  merchants  who  practically  run  the  manufacturers 
out  there  (find  capital  and  take  their  production),  and  who  deluged  the  British  market  with  cheap  carpets 
damped  here  a  few  years  ago." 
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of  production  in  different  countries  to  a  statistical  basis  ;  as  witnesses  point  out,  many  factors  have 
to  be  taken  account  of,  and,  in  particular,  the  scale  upon  which  production  is  carried  on  and  the 
character  of  the  goods  turned  out  have  a  very  great  influence  on  cost.  The  view  appears  to  prevail 
amongst  witnesses  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  production  there  is 
lower  than  here,  and  in  the  case  of  other  countries  it  is  generally  held  that  the  longer  working 
hours  and  the  lower  rates  of  wages  lead  to  lower  costs  than  is  possible  in  this  country.  Witnesses 
give  many  particulars  of  recent  tendencies  in  legislation  which,  in  their  opinion,  have,  under 
existing  conditions,  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  such  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  the  reduction  of  the  working  time  by  one  hour  a  week,  the  Sanitary  Order  of  1903,  Regulations 
as  to  Ventilation  ;  and  the  general  impression  is  that  not  only  is  British  cost  higher  than  that 
of  the  principal  competitors,  but  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  England  has  increased. 
"  To-day,"  says  one  witness,  "  our  carpets  cost  us  on  an  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  more  than 
they  did  years  ago."  Another  item  in  increasing  British  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  the  freight 
charges  on  British  railways,  which  are  high  as  compared  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 
A  manufacturer  estimates  that  in  the  production  of  carpets,  the  cost  of  materials  varies  from  45  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product  and  wages  from  12  to  20  per  cent. 

Labour  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  carpet  industry.  The 
figures  as  to  labour  cost  vary  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  selling  price.  The  figures  work  out 
much  the  same  in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  state  that  the  recent  British  reduction 
of  56J  to  55J  hours  has  been  a  great  disadvantage.  It  has  resulted  in  many  cases  in  a  practical 
stoppage  of  work  after  breakfast  on  Saturdays.  This  reduction  of  hours  has,  in  their  opinion, 
increased  their  costs  chiefly  by  diminishing  the  number  of  hours  during  which  their  machinery  is 
running. 

There  are  no  important  combinations  in  the  British  carpet  industry,  but  in  the  United  States 
they  are  said  to  be  an  important  influence  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Combinations  of 
Germany  affect  the  British  manufacturers  more  than  those  of  the  United  States.  In  Germany  they 
have  led  to  a  type  of  industrial  organisation  which  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  larger  turnover 
than  can  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  incidence  of  railway  and  shipping  rates,  in  regard  to  which 
foreign  countries  are  considered  to  have  a  substantial  advantage  over  Great  Britain,  and 
witnesses  attach  importance  to  the  bounties  which  are  paid  by  some  foreign  countries,  notably 
Germany,  Austria  and  France,  which,  in  combination  with  their  tariff  policy,  are  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  British  manufacturer. 

Witnesses  agree  that  local  rates  have  increased  within  their  experience,  and  that  they 
operate  as  a  disadvantage  in  production. 

The  foreign  system  of  commercial  travelling  is  said  to  be  frequently  better  than  the  British. 

The  general  view  of  witnesses  is  that  the  average  foreign  workman  is  no  better  than  the 
British.  Some  witnesses  point  out  that  in  the  United  States  mills  they  find  it  desirable  to  employ 
British  foremen  and  workmen,  and  that  would  scarcely  be  the  case  if  the  industrial  methods  practised 
by  these  men  were  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  workmen. 

Several  witnesses  state  that  they  are  under  creat  disadvantages  from  the  operation  of  British 
patent  and  registration  laws  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  effect  of  the  present 
system  is  to  give  a  virtual  bounty  to  the  development  of  new  inventions  in  foreign  countries  rather 
than  in  this  country. 

Many  witnesses  and  firms  complain  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  labour  through 
the  imitation  of  their  designs.  Their  trade  with  foreign  countries  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  trade  in  patterns.  Thus  one  witness  states  in  his  trade  with  Russia,  Austria 
and  Germany  he  sells  nothing  but  small  quantities,  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  imitating.  Others 
state  that  their  patterns  in  Axminsters  and  Wiltons  are  copied  in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium  and 
France.  Belgium  is  said  to  imitate  the  patterns  of  British  carpets,  and  then  to  import  them  in 
inferior  quality  at  a  lower  price  than  is  possible  here.  The  United  States  is  said  to  systematically 
use  British  patterns.  As  the  working  out  of  new  designs  of  patterns  is  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  cost  of  production,  this  imitation  is  said  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  reducing  the  cost  for 
foreign  competitors  as  compared  with  British  manufacturers. 

It  is  said  that  one  effect  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  been  to  drive  British  merchants 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  export,  and  thus  ultimately  to  encourage  foreign  manufacturers 
to  do  their  export  trade  with  our  Colonies  direct.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Mercandise  Marks  Act  has 
diverted  much  British  shipping  to  the  foreigner  through  the  friction  which  it  has  caused  before  goods 
can  be  shipped  direct  from  the  country  of  origin. 
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SECTION   II.— STATISTICAL   TABLES    AND    DIAGRAMS. 

The  imports  of  carpets  and  rugs  were  not  separately  returned  in  the  publications  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  before  1898.  Formerly  carpets  and  rugs  were  included  in  "  Unenumerated  Woollen  Manufactures." 
The  figures  in  Table  1  show  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these  classes  of  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom 
has  fluctuated  round  half-a-million  sterling  per  annum.  A  considerable  proportion — from  30  to  40  pn 
cent. —  is  shown  to  have  been  subsequently  re-exported  ;  the  net  imports  (i.e.,  the  imports  less  re-exports) 
fluctuating  between  £300,000  and  £400,000  per  annum  in  value.  Carpets  from  Turkey  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  imports. 
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TABLE  1.—  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  CARPETS  AND  RUGS  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM            Tab)e  j. 

(in  thousand  £).                                                                                 £arPet(>  fnd 
Rugs  :    Imports 

Into  the  United 

Country. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Kingdom. 
1904. 

Russia 
Germany 
Holland   
Belgium 
France 
Turkey,  European 
„         Asiatic 
Egypt 
Persia 
Japan 
U.S.A  

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 
British  East  Indies 
Total  from  British  Possessions 
Total  from  all  Countries 

40 
9 
5 
3 
29 
60 
168 
1 
10 
12 
19 

33 
6 

8 

2 
41 
65 
185 
2 
14 
16 
24 

50 
10 
15 
8 
46 
91 
171 
6 
7 
25 
17 

35 
12 
19 
4 
30 
89 
140 

9 
10 
14 

21 
21 
23 
5 
26 
137 
166 
2 
1 
4 
4 

33 

27 
39 
15 
21 
111 
181 
3 
2 
7 
6 

8 
29 
43 
10 
48 
62 
137 
1 
20 
10 
4 

358 

398 

448 

364 

412 

445 

373 

95 

115 

125 

94 

89 

123 

90 

96 

115 

125 

94 

90 

124 

90 

454 

513 

573 

459 

N, 

568 

463 

RE-EXPORTS.. 
To  Foreign  Countries 
To  British  Possessions 

To  all  Countries 
Net  Import* 

128 
9 

129 
11 

160 
15 

155 
13 

204 
14 

181 
18 

121 
22 

137 

140 

175             168 

218 

199 

143 

317             373 

398             291 

284 

369 

320 
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The  exports  of  carpets  to  British  Possessions  and  foreign  countries  respectively  are  given  in  Table  2. 
This  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  export  trade  has  declined  very  considerably.  Compared  with  the  period 
1885-9,  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1900-4  showed  a  decline  of  3,700,000  yards  per  annum,  or  31  per  cent. 
in  volume,  and  of  £340,000,  or  27  per  cent,  in  value.  The  decrease  to  foreign  countries  alone  was  larger 
in  actual  value  than  the  decrease  in  the  total  to  all  countries  ;  compared  with  1885-9,  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  in  1900-4  showed  a  decline  of  £359,000,  or  45  per  cent,  in  value,  and  of  3,560,000  yards,  or  48  per 
cent,  in  quantity.  The  exports  to  British  Possessions,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  small  increase  in  value, 
and  a  small  decrease  in  yardage  in  the  last  quinquinium,  as  compared  with  the  first  quinquinium.  The 
exports  to  British  Possessions  were  declining  very  rapidly,  but  have  recently  experienced  a  reaction,  showing 
in  1904  a  record  export,  both  in  value  and  in  yards,  to  British  Possessions. 
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Table  2. 
Carpets  : 
Exports  to 
Foreign  Countries 
and  British 
Possessions. 


TABLE   2.— EXPORTS    OF    CARPETS]  PROM    UNITED    KINGDOM    TO    BRITISH 

I'OSSKSSKiNS    AND    FORKKiX    COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £). 


British  Possessions. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Total. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

ISiH) 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

million  yards. 
4-07 
4-46 
4-61 
4-84 
4-84 

thousand  £ 
418 
438 
407 
468 
454 

million  yards. 
7-01 
7-18 
8-34 
7-06 
7-25 

thousand  £ 
771 
795 
902 
759 
818 

million  yards. 
11-08 
11-65 
12-95 
11-90 
12-09 

thousand  £ 
1,188 
1,233 
1,309 
1,228 
1,272 

456 

437 

737 

809 

11  93 

1,246 

3-93 
4-49 
3-48 
3-58 
3-02 

383 
441 
342 
334 
273 

6-81 
6-04 
5-89 
4-95 
4-74 

732 
649 
614 

547 
490 

10-74 
10-54 
9-37 
8-53 
7-76 

1,115 
1,091 
956 

881 
763 

370 

355 

569 

606 

9-39 

961 

3-11 
3-44 
3-13 
3-35 
3-64 

283 
327 
293 
319 
362 

5-17 

4-85 
4-17 

4-08 
4-67 

570 
552 
468 
475 
548 

8-28 
8-29 
7-30 
7-43 
8-31 

853 
879 
761 
794 
911 

333 

317 

459 

523 

7-92 

840 

4  -OS 
3-96 
4-07 
4-87 
5-20 

402 
406 
423 
505 
533 

4-66                   517 
3-58                   424 
3-61                   447 
3-72                   442 
3-48                   420 

8-74 
7-54 
7-67 
8-59 
8-67 

920 
830 
870 
948 
953 

443 

454 

381 

450 

8-24 

904 
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These  figures  are  graphically  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  movement  shown  here  is  the  same  both  for 
values  and  yards,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  upward  movement  in  the  trade  to  British  Possessions 
is  also  strikingly  exhibited.  It  has  been  continuous  since  1897,  and  is  now  appreciably  larger  than  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 
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Fic.   I. 
(Scale:  Unit  for  values,  1  —  tlO').0(lO.      Unit  [or  (1uantities,  1  =  1,000,000  yards.) 


Statistical  Tables. 


These  figures  are  subjected  to  more  detailed  analysis  in  the  next  table  (3),  where  are  given  the  exports 
of  carpets  to  all  the  principal  countries.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review,  Canada  has  been 
the  largest  market  for  British  carpets.  The  value  of  the  carpets  exported  to  Canada  was  rapidly  diminishing 
down  to  1897,  since  which  date  every  year  has  shown  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year.  This  has  been  so 
marked  that-  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  five 
years  ;  and  in  1904  the  exports  were  120  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1897.  Australia  was  and  still  is  a  very 
large  market  for  British  carpets,  but  the  market  has  declined  considerably  in  magnitude.  In  recent  years, 
however,  there  have  been  signs  of  recovery.  The  United  States  trade  has  fallen  very  considerably,  the 
exports  in  1904  to  that  country  being  only  one-sixth  of  the  value  in  1886,  which  was  the  maximum  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  To  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the  exports  have  declined  almost  to  vanishing 
point,  while  to  Holland,  alone  of  all  European  countries,  has  there  been  any  increase.  Our  trade  with  Egypt 
is  improving,  but  with  Chili  and  Argentina,  the  two  South  American  Republics,  a  considerable  decline  is 
shown. 
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TABLE  3.— EXPORTS  OF  CARPETS  (NOT  BEING  RUGS,  &c.)  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM    Table  3. 

Carpets  : 
Exports  to 
Principal 
Countries. 
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TO    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £). 


•o  . 
_•  ax    >> 

Is   ° 
s  it  i   s 

**!  * 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

* 

b 

s 

< 

a-J 

o 

o 

Argentina. 

British  8. 
Africa. 

w  . 

Australia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Canada. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

37    34 
30    33 
27    38 
37    36 
39    38 

56 
59 
58 
56 
63 

59 
46 
49 
49 
35 

140 
124 
122 

128 
108 

21 
14 
13 
14 
11 

175 

226 
217 
135 
165 

29 
31 
i  51 
40 

52 

61 
69 
138 
86 
112 

6 
7 
10 
16 



o  oooooo 

179 
177 
126 
231 
169 

35 
25 

17 
24 
30 

184 
216 
241 
187 
221 

Average 
1885-9 

34    36 

58 

48 

124 

15 

184 

41 

93 

10 

9 

176 

26 

210 

1890 
18SI1 
1892 
1893 
1894 

33    39 
30    38 
29    27 
28    27 
26    24 

62 
54 
61 
55 
65 

36 
33 
32 
22 
29 

100 
108 
97 
71 
93 

15 
21 
16 
21 

25 

161 
127 
119 
83 
29 

44 
22 
69 
57 
26 

39 
26 
18 
41 

49 

16 
15 
17 
21 
18 

14 
12 
12 
10 

7 

144  i 
174 
79 
M 
59 

31 
30 
27 
29 
20 

172 
204 
202 

159 

Average 
1890-4 

29    31 

59 

30 

94 

20 

104 

44 

35 

17 

11 

, 

98 

27 

192 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

29    30 
33    37 
30    43 
39    45 
36    51 

63 
73 

78 
84 
88 

35 
31 

29 
33 

29 

63 
46 
41 
40 
35 

20 
30 
26 
22 
25 

109 
85 
54 
44 
63 

56 
39 
26 
18 
26 

33 
58 
33 
42 

56 

24 
29 
25 
21 

17 

12 
11 
9 
8 
10 

58 
103 
92 
85 
111 

15 
24 
22 

22 

27 

167 
153 
138 
178 
189 

Average 
1895-9 

33    41 

77 

31 

45 

25 

71 

33 

44 

23 

10 

90 

22 

165 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

30    43 
25    32 
23    29 
25    20 

27    15 

83 
85 
80 

74 
68 

29 
18 
16 
18 
18 

35 
16 
17 
19 
15 

25 
31 
35 
55 
64 

56 
50 
74 
73 
39 

45 
32 
25 
31 
31 

46 
27 
33 
21 
39 

15 
19 
41 
48 
33 

10 
12 
14 
12 
14 

118 
111 
96 
87 
120 

33 
30 
28 
38 
42 

218 

236 
311 
314 

Average 
1900-4 

26    28 

78 

20 

20 

42 

58 

33 

33 

31 

12 

106 

34 

261 
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Figure    2  illustrates  Table  3. 


Fig.  2. 
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FIG.  2. 

The  next  table  (4)  gives  the  export  of  rugs,  coverlets,  and  wrappers  to  foreign  countries  and  British 
Po5sessions  respectively.  This  table  shows  that  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  declined  by 
upwards  of  40  per  cent,  in  15  years,  while  to  British  Possessions  there  has  been  an  increase  of  120  per  cent, 
in  the  same  time.  On  the  whole  export  trade  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  the 
period  1900-4,  compared  with  the  period  1885-9.  The  decline  in  1904  in  the  exports  to  British  Possessions 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  smallness  of  our  exports  to  South  Africa  last  year.  South  Africa  is  the 
largest  British  market  for  this  class  of  goods. 


TABLE   4.— EXPORTS    OF    RUGS,    COVERLETS    OR    WRAPPERS    FROM    UNITED 

KINGDOM  (in  thousand  £). 


British  Possessions. 

Foroigc  Countries. 

Total. 

1885  .  . 

101 

229 

330 

1886  .. 

94 

241 

335 

1887  

137 

243 

380 

1888  

214 

254 

468 

1889  

213 

255 

468 

Average  1885-9  ... 

152 

244 

396 

1890  .  . 

268 

259 

527 

1891  

212 

223 

435 

1802  

196 

188 

384 

1892  

187 

171 

359 

1894  

201 

155 

356 

Average  1890-4  

213 

199 

412 

1895  .  . 

260 

191 

451 

1896  

319 

211 

530 

1897  

258 

213 

471 

1898  

294 

197 

491 

1899  

268 

187 

456 

Average  1895-9  

280 

200 

480 

1900  .. 

225 

183 

408 

1901  

320 

124 

444 

1902  

421 

135 

556 

1903  

462 

154 

616 

1904  

248 

133 

381 

Average  1900-4  

335 

146 

481 

Table  4. 
Rugs,  Coverlets 
or  Wrappers : 
Exports  to   Foreign 
Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 
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These  figures  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 
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&NNU&L  EXPORTS  OF  RUGS,  COVERLETS*  WRAPPERS 
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FIG.  3. 
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Table  5. 
Rugs,  Coverlets 
or  Wrappers  : 
Exports  to 
Canada,  South 
Africa  and 
Australasia. 


The  exports  of  rugs,  &c.,  to  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australasia  are  given  in  Table  5.  This  shows 
that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  this  trade  is  done  with  our  South  African  Colonies,  and  that  in  1904  there  was  a 
decline  of  £239,000  compared  with  1903. 

TABLE    5.— EXPORTS  OP  RUGS,  COVERLETS  OR  WRAPPERS  TO  CANADA,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

AND  AUSTRALASIA  (in  thousand  £). 


Canada. 


South  Africa. 


Australasia. 


1885  .  .    
1886  
1887  
1898  
1889  

4 
5 
5 

4 

36 
33 
79 
141 
142 

42 
39 
30 
43 
39 

Average  1885-9  

4 

86 

39 

1890  
1891  
1892  
1893  
1894  

5 

7 
6 
7 
5 

193 
130 
129 
126 
146 

38 
47 
32 
24 
30 

Average  1890-4  

6 

145 

34 

1895  
1896  
1897  
1898  
1899  

3 

5 
4 
6 
8 

194 
233 
158 
171 
158 

35 
44 
50 
41 
48 

Average  1895-9  

5 

183 

44 

1900  
1901  
1902  
1903  
1904  

10 
10 
11 
16 
21 

100 
205 
335 
355 
116 

54 
60 
48 
48 
49 

Average  1900-4  

14 

222 

52 

Statistical  Tables. 


The  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  having  a  special  interest,  is  given  separately  for  both  carpets  and 
rugs  in  Table  6.  The  total  trade  in  these  goods  is  seen  to  have  fallen  to  almost  exactly  one-third  of  its 
former  value.  The  most  marked  falls  occur  in  the  early  nineties  ;  the  McKinley  tariff  was  adopted  in  1891. 
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TABLE    6. -EXPORTS    OF   CARPETS    AND   RUGS,    COVERLETS   OR   WRAPPERS   PROM   THE   Ttfc|e  6 

UNITED   KINGDOM  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES.  Carp«t$,  Rugs, 

&c. :    Exports 
to   United  States. 


Carpets. 

Rugs,  &c. 

Total. 

Thousand  yards. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £, 

1885  .. 

1,105 

175 

18             193 

1886  .. 

1,511 

226 

25 

251 

1887 

1,524 

217 

23 

240 

1888  .. 

918 

135 

40 

175 

1889  .. 

991 

165 

27 

192 

Average  1885-9  .. 

1,210 

184 

27 

211 

1890  .. 

1,066 

161 

18 

179 

1891  .. 

769 

127 

8 

135 

1892  .. 

752 

119 

9 

128 

1893  .. 

487 

84 

7 

91 

1894  .. 

149 

29 

3 

32 

Average  1890-4  .  . 

645 

104 

9 

113 

1895  .. 

603 

109 

17 

126 

1896 

456 

85 

11 

96 

1897 

261 

54 

18 

72 

1898  .. 

204 

44 

8 

52 

1899  .. 

279 

63 

12 

75 

Average  1895-9  .  . 

361 

71 

13 

84 

1900  .. 

324 

56 

12 

68 

1901 

199 

50 

9 

59 

1902  .. 

326 

74 

12 

86 

1903 

353 

73 

16 

89 

1904  .. 

118 

39 

14 

53 

Average  1900-4  .. 

264 

58 

13              71 
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Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  United  States  trade  by  an  examination  of  the  United  States  statistics 
tabulated  in  Table  7.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States  import  trade  is  done  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  with  Turkey.  But  while  the  British  trade  has  declined,  and  very  considerably  so,  the  Turkey  trade  has 
increased,  and  in  recent  years  very  considerably.  The  average  of  the  last  five  years  shows  an  increase  of 
$1,450,000  per  annum,  compared  with  the  preceding  five  years,  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  but  of  $20,000  only 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Formerly  Great  Britain  did  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  trade.  At  the 
present  time  Turkey  does  two-thirds  of  it. 


Table  7. 
Carpets  : 
Imports  Into 
the  United  States. 


TABLE    7.— IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  CARPETS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Compiled  from  U.S.A. 

Official  Returns). 


Years.f 

Total. 

From  U.K. 

From  Turkey.* 

1875    .. 
1876    .. 
1877    .. 
1878 
1879    .. 

Average  1875-9    .. 

1880    .. 
1881    .. 
1882    .. 
1883    .. 
1884    .. 

Average  1880-4    .. 

1885    . 
1886    . 
1887    . 
1888    . 
1889    . 

Average  1885-9    .. 

1890    .. 
1891 
1892    .. 
1893    .. 
1894    .. 

Average  1890-4    .. 

1895    
1896    .. 
1897    .. 
1898    .. 
1899    .. 

Average  1895-9    .. 

1900    . 
1901     . 
1902    . 
1903    . 
1904    . 

Average  1900-4     .  . 

Million  sq.  yds. 
2-31 
1-12 
•53 
•28 
•26 

Million  dollars. 
2-64 
1-52 
•67 
•40 
•37 

Million  dollars. 

Million  dollars. 

•90                                112 

4     

— 

1-44 
•99 
•72 
•83 
•95 

1-24 
1-06 
•95 
1-05 
1-30 

— 

— 

99                                    1  12 

— 

— 

•80 
•95 
•96 
•89 
•60 

1-13 
1-28 
1-43 
1-30 
•73 

•96 
•90 
•68 

•37 
•34 
•03 

84                               1-17 

•85                                 -25 

•61 
•66 
•62 
•69 
•42 

•75 
1-37 
1-29 
1-58 
•96 

•72                                 -01 
•67                                  -63 
•62         •                        -58 
•60                                 -89 
•34                                 -55 

60                               1-19 

69                                    -53 

•70 
•63 
•47 
•59 
•63 

1-36 
•89 
•78 
1-79 
1-76 

•50                                 -78 
•68                                 -11 
•55                                 -11 
•51                                1-09 
•54                                 -91 

•60                              1-32 

56                                -60 

•90 
•RS 
1-00 
1-08 
•84 

2-76 
2-71 
345 
3-76 
2-80 

•64 
•59 
•51 
•61 
•55 

1-78 
1-63 
244 
2-61 
1-80 

2-05 

•98 

3-09 

•58 

*  Including  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia. 


•f  Years  ending  June  30. 
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In  Table  8  is  given  the  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1903  of  various  clauses  of  carpets  and  the 

duties  levied  on  them.     The  ad  valorem  rate  averaged  63  J  per  cent,  on  all  classes  of  carpets,  and  amounted  2903 

to  81  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Brussels  carpets. 

TABLE    8.— IMPORTS   OF  CARPETS   INTO   U.S.A.   IN   1903,   WITH   RATES   OF  DUTY   LEVIED   Table  8.  2904 

Carpets  :    Rates 

AND  COLLECTED     (Compiled  from  U.S.A.   Official  Returns).  of  Duties  levied 

in  U.S.A. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Average  ad  vol. 

Articles. 

Sq.  Yds. 

Dollars. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

rate  of  duty. 

1.    Aubusson,  Axminster,    Marquetti 

and  Chenille 

21,537 

43,277 

60  c  +  40  p.c. 

69-86 

2.    Brussels 

31,975 

34,359 

44  c  +  40  p.c. 

80-95 

3.    Carpets  Woven  Whole  for  Rooms, 

and  Oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson, 

Axminster    and    other    similar 

Rugs        

888,491 

3,473,000 

90  c  +  40  p.c. 

63-03 

4.    Druggets  and  Bookings  .  . 

6,108 

3,454 

22  c  +  40  p.c. 

78-90 

5.    Felt  Carpeting       .  .          .  . 

3,008 

2,185 

50  p.c. 

50-00 

6.    Sar.ony,     Wilton     and     Tournay 

Velvet  Carpets  .  . 

57,486 

91,619 

60  c  +  40  p.c. 

77-65 

7.    Tapestry  Brussels 

449 

567 

28  c  +  40  p.c. 

62-17 

8.    Treble  Ingrain  Venetians 

22,598 

16,658 

22  c  +  40  p.c. 

69-84 

9.    Velvet  and  Tapestry  Velvet  Carpets 

30,215 

47,781 

40  c  +  40  p.c. 

65-29 

10.    Wool,  Dutch  and  Two-ply  Ingrain 

Carpets 

3,729 

2,073 

18  c  +  40  p.c. 

72-39 

11.    Mats,  Rugs,  &c     

29 

144 

50  p.c. 

50-00 

12.    Carpets  of  Wool,  or  in  part 

21,008 

33,796 

50  p.c. 

50-00 

Total 

1,086,635 

3,749,000 

63-58 

Questions  to  Witnesses. 
THE     CARPET     INDUSTRY.  2905 

SECTION    III.— DRAFT    QUESTIONS    TO    WITNESSES. 

I. — District  and  Branch  of  Trade  represented. 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  with  which  you  are  connected  ? 

2.  On  what  branch,  or  branches,  of  the  industry  can  you  give  evidence  to  the  Commission  T 
IT. — State  of  Trade  in  Witness's  District. 

3.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  fluctuations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business  done  by 
your  trade  in  your  district — (a)     in     the     United     Kingdom  ;    and  with  (i)  Foreign  countries ;    (c)  the 
Colonies  ;    and  (d)  British   possessions  ? 

4.  Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished  in  recent  years  in 
relation  to  turnover  ?     Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  specific  illustrations. 

6.  Have  any  special   branches  of  your  trade  become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ?  ne\r\o 

If  so,  which  and  to  what  extent  ?  2906 

6.  Has  the  trade  in  such  branches  increased   in  volume  ?     The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  details. 

7.  Has  there  been  any  change   in  the  proportions  of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured 
goods  exported  ?     If  so,   why  and  with  what  results  ? 

8.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  these  proportions  of  an  extended  preferential   arrange- 
ment with  the  Colonies  ? 

9.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  your  trade 
and  district  in  recent  years  ? 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  of  workpeople  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
altered,  in  any  way  in  recent  years  ?     Kindly  give  details. 

III. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

11.  To  what   causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district? 
IV.     Eaw  Material  and  Geographical  position. 

12.  Have  conditions  in  respect  to  the  British  supply  of  raw  material  deteriorated  absolutely  or 
relatively  ?     Kindly  give  details  as  far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  be  removed  by 

(a)  Improvements  in  market  organisation  ; 

(b)  Improvements  in  means  of  transport ; 

(c)  Development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  yarns  for  British  weaving  ?     If 
so,  please  state  causes  and  results  and  how  far  this  trade  is  increasing  or  otherwise  ? 

16.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  of  the  adoption  of 
s  preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

V. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16.  Would  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
freight,  facilitate  your  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  t 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expansion  of  British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which 
might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to   return 

freights  ?  2908 

VI. — Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

18.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates    in    this 
and  other  countries  ? 

19.  Does  your  trade  suffer  in  any  way   from   the   preferential  railway   rates   adopted   in    foreign 
countries  t 

20.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  your 
competitors  in  other  countries  ? 

VII. — Processes  used  as  compared  with  Foreign  Countries. 

21.  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if  so,  what  ? 

VIII. — Relative  conditions  of  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

22.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  ? 
Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  explanations  of  causes. 

A 


2909  IX.  —  British  and  Foreign  methods  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 


23.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  raising  of  capital  T 

24.  Have  you  any  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  administration  charges,  such 
as  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  &c.,  in  this  country,  with  other  countries  ! 

25  Have  you  any  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its  relation 
to  prime  cost  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

26.  Do  you  consider  that  the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  methods  of 
accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  are,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  those  adopted 
here  T     If  so,  why  } 

X.  —  Importance  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

27.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  technical  and    commercial    training   and 
higher  education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries  ? 

XI.  —  Causes  of  Amalgamation. 

28.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations  of 
large  concerns  in  this  and  in  other  countries  t 

XII.  —  Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

29.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  your 
business  ? 

30.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  experience  ? 

XIII.  —  Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

31.  What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartels,  <fec. 
or  bounties  (in  regard  to  dumping,  &o  )  ? 

32.  Is  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  superior,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects  ? 

XIV.  —  Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

33.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British 
trade,  with  illustrations. 

34.  How  far  do  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  hi  foreign  countries  by  securing 
their  home  market  to  foreign  competitors  T 

35.  How  far  does  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position 
either  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  ? 

XV.  —  Conditions  of  fair  competition. 

XVI.  —  Rates  of  duty  suggested. 

XVII.  —  Incidence  of  duties. 

36.  Effect  of  such  duties  on  prices. 

37.  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade,  at  home  and  abroad. 

XVIII.  —  Any  experiences  of  Colonial  preference. 
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SECTION    IV.— EVIDENCE    OF    WITNESSES. 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  carpet  witnesses.  The  only  omissions  are  portions 
of  evidence  which  the  Witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential.  The  evidence  was  taken  in  the  course 
of  1904,  though  it  was  revised  at  a  later  date,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  indicating,  speaking 
generally,  the  present  condition  of  affairs : — 


Witnesses. 
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Witness  No.  69. 

ME.    JOHN    BRINTON 
(Brintons  Ltd.,  Kidderminster ;  Carpet  Manufacturers  and  Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners). 

I  have  had  56  years'  experience  and  am  the  head  of  the  concern.     We  do  not  export  wool,  but  worsted 
in  considerable  quantities.     We  also  sell  at  home  and  supply  our  carpet  trade  with  its  requirements.  2914 

Since  the  McKinley   tariff   the    production   of    the   United  States  has   enormously   increased  and 
their  protective  duties  have  been  absolutely  prohibitive  against  our  doing  business.      Two-fifths  of  our   Fluctuation*. 
production  used  to  be  exported  to  the  States.      Since  the  prohibitive  tariff,  we  do  not  send  2  per  cent. 
In  Canada,  our  trade  is  increasing  and  has  much  improved  since  the  advantage1  they  give  us. 

Imports  to  France  since  1870  have  practically  ceased.     In  the  sixties  my  late  brother-in-law,  Sir 

Francis  Crossley,  M.P.,  and  another  colleague  of  mine,  Mr.  Henderson,  formerly  M.P.  for  Durham,  and  myself   Negotiation  with 
were  representatives  of  the  carpet  trade  to  try  and  negotiate  with    the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  through   France. 
Michel  Chevallier,  fresh  duties  for  carpets.     He  was  the  great  free  trade  Minister  and  Napoleon  had  strong 
proclivities  in  favour  of  reciprocity.     We  finally  arranged  about  1865  for  a  moderate  duty  into  France  upon 
British  carpets  for  a  limited  time.     After  that  time  it  was  to  be  further  reduced.     The  war  of  1870  upset  all 
this  and  we  have  heard  no  more  about  reduced  tariffs.     The  French  Republic  raised  all  their  duties,  and 
now,  though  they  do  something  in  our  market  to  our  detriment,  we  practically  can  do  nothing  with  them. 
German  markets  since  1871  are  almost  closed  to  British  carpets.      We  practically  do  nothing  with  France. 
We  export  to  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  but  in  the  first  three  the  trade   Germany. 
is  very  limited,  because  of  high  duties. 

Total  net  profits  in  relation  to  turnover,  both  in  spinning  and  manufacturing,  have  largely  diminished 
the  last  25  years  in  consequence  of  competition  and  restricted  markets.    Trade  has  also  diminished  in  volume,    profits 

Local  employment  has  suffered.  Workpeople  have  emigrated.  Looms  are  not  keeping  up  the  full 
average  production  of  former  years.  The  worsted  trade  until  1902  did  not  suffer,  but  since  then  there  is  Employment. 
much  machinery  idle,  although  we  continue  to  supply  the  foreign  markets  with  our  worsted.  We  employ 
the  same  number  of  hands  and  perhaps  rather  more  than  before  the  McKinley  tariff.  We  cannot  atlord 
to  have  anything  idle.  Our  new  patent  Axminster  carpet  has  come  into  general  demand  and  we  have  also 
enlarged  our  spinning  of  worsted  department.  We  generally  work  full  time,  but  at  present  short  time  has  had 
to  be  adopted  in  both  the  carpet  and  spinning  trades.  With  regard  to  putting  into  stock,  we  do  that  as 
little  as  we  can,  but  the  difficulties  are  greater  because  of  the  intense  competition,  particularly  from  the  East 
as  well  as  from  other  countries.  Taste  varies  and  requirements  change. 

No  alteration  in  men's  wages  for  some  time,  but  less  work  done.  Women's  labour  good.  Several 
families  have  left  the  district  because  of  the  men's  emigration.  We  have  a  good  many  women  hands  Earnings. 
particularly  in  the  spinning.  Men  have  higher  class  wages.  The  dye  house  men's  wages  would  be  19s.  a 
week  ;  weaver's  wages  and  the  skilled  labour  men  would  be  roughly  30s.  to  32s.  ;  the  women's  in  the  best 
employment  would  average  up  to  16s.  or  18s.  ;  and  the  lower  class  hands,  that  is  those  in  the  spinning, 
would  be  from  12a.  down  to  about  8s.  That  is  a  full  week's  work — 55^  hours.  The  women  are  of  all  ages, 
chiefly  between  16  and  50.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  are  below  18.  The  wages  of  the  men  in  the 
dyeing  department  ere  low  because  it  is  a  very  common  employment.  They  used  to  have  to  turn  yarns  by 
hand,  but  now  we  use  machines  and  dye  automatically  ;  lift  the  yarns  and  turn  them.  So  that  a  man  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  worsted  in  the  dye  vats. 

I  attribute  the  change  in  trade  to  the  unfettered  competition  of  foreign  and  Eastern  fabrics,  which 
pay  no  duty  and  are  made  with  cheaper  labour  under  easier  conditions  than  our  goods.     German  fabrics   Causes  of 
also^are  now  beginning  to  come  more  largely  into  this  country,  and  the  French  are  dumping  down  their  goods  Deterioration. 
in  England  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  afford  to  sell  in  similar  fabrics.     But  the  great  fault  we  have  to  find 
in  dumping  attaches  to  American  carpets. 
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British  supplies,  both  of  raw  material  and  of  foreign  yarns  for  textiles,  have  been  well  maintained. 
Cotton  speculation  alone  forms  an  exception  to  this.  The  cotton  trouble  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  got  rid 
of,  by  increased  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere.  Our  raw  material  is  wool  of  home  and 
foreign  growth  ;  hemp,  cotton,  and  jute,  each  spun  into  yarn,  then  folded.  Worsted  (from  wool)  ia  the 
leading  and  expensive  material  ;  the  others  form  the  back  of  the  goods  in  the  shape  of  warp  and  weft.  All 
materials  have  advanced.  Strong  wool  suitable  to  my  branch  has  advanced  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  last 
two  years ;  cotton  yarns  about  60  per  cent.  ;  linen  yarns  20  to  22  per  cent.,  and  jute  yarns  12  to  15  per 


Raw  Material 
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Mr.  Brinton. 
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cent.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  used  much  more  yarn  spun  from  Irish  hemp  than  we  do  now.  The 
Irish  flax  was  of  a  higher  quality  and  suited  for  a  better  class  trade,  such  as  tablecloths.  It  suited  the  Irish 
to  grow  the  better  class  whi?h  we  partially  require,  but  our  supply  of  hemp  and  some  spun  hemp  yarn  comes 
chiefly  from  Italy,  where  they  are  opening  up  their  trade  to  spin  yarn  themselves  and  send  us  the  yarn  to 
use.  We  have  wool  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  spin  50,000  pounds  weight  every  week,  and  we  have 
to  go  wherever  we  can  get  it.  Half  of  it  goes  for  sale  in  hosiery,  khaki  jackets,  and  fabrics  of  that  kind, 
and  the  remaining  portion  we  weave  up  into  carpets. 

Transport  Rates.  More  favourable  rates  are  required  to  assist  the  general  trade.  Railway  rates  were  advanced  years 

ago  when  coal  prices  went  up,  but  we  cannot  get  favourable  quotations  now  for  carriage  by  rail  except  in 
a  few  special  cases;  the  railways  having  absorbed  the  canals,  we  can  get  no  competitive  rate  as  between 
water  and  rail  carriage.  Since  the  Bridgwater  system,  which  brings  foreign  wools  here  from  Liverpool, 

Canals.  through  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Staffordshire  into  the  Midlands,  was  absorbed  by  the  railway  companies, 

the  element  of  competition  has  ceased,  so  that  we  have  to  pay  precisely  the  same  carriage  for  wool  coming 
four  or  five  days  from  Liverpool  as  for  wool  coming  here  in  24  hours,  so  that  the  public  has  lost  the  advantage 
of  the  canals.  Our  railway  carriage  rates  are  much  higher  now  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  On  the  total 
value  of  out  and  in  goods  the  amount  paid  for  carriage  is  about  2  per  cent.  British  canals  have  chiefly  been 
absorbed  by  the  railway  companies  who  have  enforced  uniformity  of  rates  by  rail  and  water  and  defeated 
competition  in  the  carriage  of  inland  goods.  Transportation  charges  for  coal  and  iron,  builders'  materials 
and  heavy  goods  in  this  country  are  very  high.  Preferential  rates  help  us  very  little.  With  regard  to  the 
coal  and  iron  people,  coal  hurts  us  because  there  is  a  "  ring  "  and  we  cannot  overcome  the  rates  for  coal. 
Railway  rates  arc  fixed  very  largely  on  the  assumed  value  of  the  articles  conveyed.  Our  commodity  will 
stand  a  higher  rate  than  a  common  article.  Rates  for  wool  are  lower  than  for  carpets. 

Importation  of  Large  quantities  of  worsted  yarns  spun  in  Germany  with  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  compete  with 

Foreign  Yarns.  the  British  spun  worsted  in  this  country.     From  Italy  and  Austria,  we  get  linen  yarn  free  of  duty  and  in 

both  yarns  the  supply  increases.  It  is  not  due  to  dumping  ;  they  have  the  material  and  are  building  mills 
and  getting  machinery  for  themselves  from  England.  No  duties  leviable  on  raw  material,  in  general,  should 
be  permitted.  As  a  carpet  manufacturer  I  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  putting  a  tax  upon  woollen  and 
flax  yarns  imported  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  thereon  to  the  extent  of  thereby  placing  the  English 
spinner  of  flax  and  woollen  yarns  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competitor,  in  the  advantages  the  latter 
has  in  wage  and  labour  hours. 

The  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return  freight, 
would,  I  consider,  facilitate  our  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  expansion  of 
British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies,  which  might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs,  would 
overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to  return  freights.  But  a  preferential  duty  on  cotton 
grown  within  the  Empire  would  be  a  doubtful  policy  for  Great  Britain,  unless  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  to 
encourage  its  growth  so  as  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply. 

The  average  of  local  rates  at  Kidderminster  equals  one-third  or  more  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  manu- 
facturing premises  in  occupation  and  are  believed  to  exceed  considerably  similar  rates  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  Upon  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  for  premises  valued  at  £100,000  the  rates  would  be 
6s.  8d.  extra  on  the  rent. 

The  average  foreign  workman  in  our  trade  is  not  superior  to  ours.  We  have  a  patent  called  "Brinton's 
Patent  Axminster,"  and  as  we  license  foreign  manufacturers  we  have  had  some  little  experience  of  whether 
their  men  are  equal  to  putting  it  into  operation,  and  my  impression  is  that  our  men  are  the  better  of  the  two. 

Some  amalgamations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  reduction  of  certain  fixed  expenses.  These  have 
been  brought  about  by  speculative  promoters,  but  there  have  been  very  few  amalgamations  in  the  carpet  and 
worsted  trades.  No  doubt  there  have  been  some  in  America  to  meet  competition.  A  recent  one  has  been 
Crossleys  and  Hendersons,  of  Durham,  though  this  was  an  absorption  rather  than  an  amalgamation. 

Dumping  allows  our  foreign  competitor  to  work  hia  machinery  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  while  selling  the 
largest  proportion  at  good  prices  in  land  of  manufacture,  allows  him  to  thrust  the  balance  at  a  slaughtering 
price  in  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  Axminster  carpets,  were  sold  by  a  large  United  States  firm  in  England 
lately  at  2s.  6Jd.  per  yard,  the  average  price  in  New  York  being  then  actually  3s.  9d.  Ours  and  similar  British 
carpets  were  3s.  6d.  The  rebate  clause  in  the  McKinley  tariff  gives  the  exporter  a  claim  for  rebate  equal 
to  the  duties  he  has  himself  paid  on  the  imported  materials  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  goods  exported. 
That  is  an  important  factor,  but  even  then  these  goods  were  sold  under  our  cost  price.  The  same  firm  sold  their 
surplus  stock  amounting  to  £250,000  in  New  York  in  1898.  That  is  about  six  years  ago,  their  principle  being 
to  run  day  and  night.  The  Factory  Act  fetters  us  with  regard  to  employment,  particularly  of  women.  The 
Americans  throw  their  production  on  the  market  and  sell  all  they  can  to  the  trade.  If  they  have  any  surplus 
they  can  go  to  the  trade,  and  say  :  We  will  take  somewhat  less  for  these  goods,  and  if  you  do  not  buy  them 
we  shall  have  to  do  something  which  may  be  to  your  injury.  The  trade  probably  says  :  If  you  do  that,  we 
will  make  a  ring  against  you,  and  prevent  your  doing  it.  The  manufacturer  thereupon  decides  to  send  his 
stock  off  to  England  where  no  duty  is  imposed  and  thus  does  not  prejudice  his  home  trade.  The  result  has 
been  to  force  our  prices  down  6d.  and  9d.  a  yard  at  once,  because  the  English  manufacturers  cannot  have  their 
market  killed.  This  not  only  robs  us  of  all  reasonable  profit,  but  acts  in  a  most  prejudicial  way  to  trade 
interests  generally.  Running  day  and  night  reduces  the  cost  enormously ,_  and  we  are  unable  practically  to 
adopt  similar  running  in  this  country,  first,  because  we  have  not  a  secured  market  for  the  stuff  here,  and  secondly 
Factory  Acts.  because  the  Factory  Acts  will  not  allow  it.  Besides  there  must  not  be  a  woman  in  the  place  noi  a  lad  under 

18  years  of  age  on  ova-time.  Another  thing  that  has  fettered  us  very  much,  is  that  the  last  two  years  we 
have  had  our  working  hours  reduced  from  56J  to  55J,  which  means  about  2  per  cent,  extra  cost  on  all  our 
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production,  and  the  operatives  are  not  a  bit  the  better  for  it.  On  Saturdays  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
ringing  the  bell  to  get  the  hands  in  under  the  curtailed  hours  recently  enforced. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  foreign  system  of  commercial  travelling  is  superior  to  ours.  It  is  a  question  of  Commercial 
sales  by  foreign  travellers  who  visit  Great  Britain  and  get  their  patterns  in  free;  while.on  the  other  hand,  British  Travelling. 
travellers  visiting  their  countries  have  to  pay  the  heavy  duties  chargeable  on  such  goods,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
carpet  patterns,  have  them  cut  through  and  so  made  valueless.  Each  pattern  is  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two 
yards  long.  Our  travellers  to  foreign  countries  take  a  very  large  number  of  such  patterns,  the  weight  carried 
on  each  journey  being  about  20  cwt.  to  25  cwt.  On  landing,  each  pattern  is  slashed  through  the  middle, 
that  is  to  say  a  large  hole  is  cut  in  it,  or  else  a  heavy  duty  is  demanded.  It  has  the  additional  effect  of  making 
it  almost  valueless  as  a  pattern.  Foreign  competitors  come  and  sell  their  goods  and  have  not  such  diffi- 
culties in  England.  They  show  their  samples  and  having  booked  orders  take  them  back  undamaged,  and 
then  can  sell  them  for  a  good  price  ;  but  British  patterns  are  practically  ruined,  so  that  scarcely  more  than 
tearing  them  up  as  rag  price  can  be  got  for  them  when  they  come  back.  Further,  British  travellers  in  some 
foreign  countries  have  to  take  out  a  licence  or  permit  before  showing  their  goods.  There  is  no  such  tax  upon 
foreigners  selling  their  goods  in  Great  Britain.  There  certainly  ought  to  be.  We  pay  this  tax  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  and  1  think  in  Norway,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  Germany.  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  South  Africa 
they  have  discovered  this  and  they  put  a  permit  tax  on  the  traveller  from  the  Mother  Country  to  sell  his  goods 
in  the  colony.  Its  injustice  is  felt. 

The  foreign  competitor  often  purchases  samples  only  to  be  imitated  by  the  native  manufacturer,  thus 
saving  the  latter  the  great  cost,  in  producing  novel  fabrics,  in  fact  trading  on  British  ingenuity  for  many  of  his 
novelties.  A  man  says  he  will  buy  a  sample  because  he  can  sell  from  it.  We  say,  No,  our  business  is  not  to 
sell  samples  but  pieces. 

I  suggest  from  10  to  12£  per  cent,  tariff  on  worsted,  and  25  per  cent,  on  carpets,  according  to  their    Duties. 
respective  qualities.   We  should  consider  that  the  foreigner  does  not  contribute  one  halfpenny  to  our  naval  and 
military  taxes,  which  are  enormous  in  this  country,  nor  to  our  heavy  local  rates  and  such  burdens.    It  is  there- 
fore, unfair  we  should  be  subject  to  taxes  and  contributions  to  the  State  for  the  protection  of  this  country  and 
let  him  be  absolutely  free  to  sell  his  goods  unfettered  here  and  provide  him  with  the  best  mn  rket  in  the  world.  He 
does  not  even  pay  income  tax  unless  he  is  established  here.  We  certainly  require  25  per  cen t.  ,and  for  another  reason 
perhaps,  for  we  must  consider  the  production  which  the  East  sends  to  us.     Persian  and  all  Eastern  weavers'    Wages  in  the 
waces  run  from  2  Jd.  a  day  (equal  to  one  piastre)  in  their  carpet  making  countries,  to4d.  or  5d.  a  day  in  Smyrna    East, 
ancl  Asia  Minor.     In  the  Far  East,  namely,  China  and  Japan,  the  weaver^'  wages  are  half  the  sum  of  ours, 
probably  much  less.     The  East,  which  includes  India,  is  similar  with  regard  to  the  2£d.  and  4d.  per  day  which 
I  know  prevails  in  Smyrna.     Women  in  England  are  employed  on  hand  looms  as  well  as  power  looms.     In    Hand  and  Power 
Turkey,  tufted  woollen  hand  loom  carpets  can  be  made  at  about  20  knots  a  minute.     There  are  no  power  looms    Looms. 
that  I  know  of.     With  our  own  power  looms  we  can  put  in  between  600  and  700  tufts  a  minute  to-day.     We 

have  hand  looms  as  well,  but  with  us  a  man  cannot  attend  to  more  than  one  loom.     We  pay  women  8s.  or  10s.  2923 

a  week.  That  would  be  equal  to  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  8d.  a  day,  and  we  cannot  get  hands  to  do  hand  work  under 
that ;  whereas  in  the  East  the  whole  thing  is  done  for  from  2id.  to  4d,  per  day,  while  the  output  is  the  same 
the  same  number  of  stitches  and  of  tufts.  Many  say  that  with  your  600  or  700  knot?  per  minute  by  power 
looms  you  can  beat  the  small  hand  loom  prices,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  by  these  high 
wage?  and  the  cost  of  these  looms  and  by  very  clever  machinery,  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  footing  at  all, 
and  we  find  carpets  coming  from  Turkey,  the  East,  and  elsewhere,  pouring  into  the  docks  in  large  quantities, 
which  take  the  trade  from  the  British  worker.  The  machine  carpets  wear  the  best.  They  are  more  carefully 
and  regularly  done.  The  machinery  we  employ  also  is  thoroughly  clean  and  in  healthy,  well-ventilated 
and  washed  flooring,  while  the.  Eastern  carpets  are  made  in  filthy  hovels  and  in  the  prisons  ot  India  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  undergo  any  purification. 

The  Colonies  would  probably  be  willing  to  grant  preferential  trade  for  carpets  if  the  Mother  Country    Possibilities  of 
imposed  a  fair  duty  on  those  foreigners  who  levy  high  rates  on  our  products  into  their  markets.  Expansion. 


Witness  No.  70. 
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(John  Crossley  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax;  Carpet  Manufacturers). 

My  evidence  is  personal  with  regard  to  my  firm,  but  I  represent  also  the  Axminster  and  Brussels 
and  Wilton  Association.  I  speak  on  their  behalf. 

We  do  not  suffer  very  much  from  foreign  competition.  The  imports  for  1902  of  foreign  carpets 
amounted  to  £411,000.  It  is  not  a  serious  item,  but  it  is  important  enough  for  us  to  consider.  In  that 
total  is  included  every  carpet  ;  two-thirds  are  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets,  and  one-third  European  or 
I'liitcd  States.  Duties  on  our  goods  in  sundry  countries  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
are  almost  prohibitive,  to  such  an  extent  that  with  some  countries  we  have  almost  ceased  to  have  any 
dealing.  But  in  India,  Australia  and  Canada  the  trade  is  thoroughly  maintained.  In  Canada,  the 
preferential  tariff  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  us.  If  we  compare  last  year  and  the  year  before  with  the 
preceding  years  before  there  was  any  preferential  tariff,  we  have  materially  increased  our  trade. 
Canada  used  to  get  inferior  carpets  from  America — a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  now.  The  American 
importation  has  been  stopped  to  a  large  extent  by  the  preferential  tariff.  The  United  States  manufacture 
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a  great  quantity  of  very  high-class  carpets  of  good  quality  on  the  whole.  We  send  large  quantities  of 
carpets  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  used  to  get  similar  goods  formerly  from  the  United  States, 
but  have  now  practically  ceased.  From  Germany  they  get  carpets  in  increasing  quantities,  still  British 
carpets  will  be  nine-tenths  of  those  used  in  Australia.  These  would  be  almost  entirely  cheap  and  medium 
carpets. 

Net  profits  have  very  much  diminished.  Sales  have  gone  down,  not  entirely  on  account  of  hostile 
tariffs,  but  also  because  the  price  of  wool  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  used  to  be.  We  sell  to-day  carpets 
at  2s.  a  yard,  which  used  to  sell  at  2s.  lOd.  ;  what  we  sell  now  at  5s.  used  to  sell  at  6s.  lOd.  and  7s.  a 
yard.  That  is  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  average  price  of  wool  and  hemp.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  to  reduce  our  profit  in  the  wholly  protected  countries  very  much.  In  some  cases  we  get  cost  price, 
and  there  is  one  instance  where  we  actually  get  less  than  cost  price.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  domestic  competi- 
tion in  this  country.  It  does  reduce  the  profit,  but  ours  is  to  a  large  extent  an  export  trade,  two-thirds 
at  least,  and  that  is  how  we  suffer  from  hostile  tariffs.  Almost  every  carpet  we  manufacture  has  become 
less  remunerative.  The  amount  of  the  output  has  also  decreased.  In  Kidderminster  to-day  a  great  many 
looms  are  standing  which  formerly  worked  all  the  year  round.  The  Axminster  trade  has,  no  doubt,  grown 
and  taken  the  place  of  other  branches  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sale  in  plain  carpets,  but 
the  demand  is  not  very  large.  We  do  not  make  the  plain  carpets  on  the  jacquard  principle.  We  make 
the  plain  carpets  on  a  different  loom  altogether,  on  a  plain  or  tapestry  loom.  We  could  not  run  jacquard 
looms  the  same  speed.  The  jacquard  loom  is  slower  and  much  more  expensive  to  work,  and  you  have  to 
pav  more  wages  to  a  weaver  of  jacquard  looms  than  of  a  tapestry  loom.  We  make  goods  up  to  four  yards 
wide,  both  in  the  jacquard  and  in  the  plain,  and  we  are  the  only  firm  in  this  country  doing  that.  In  these 
goods  we  can  produce  as  large  a  carpet  as  anyone  in  the  world.  I  am  speaking  of  power  looms.  Both  our 
firm  and  Templeton's,  of  Glasgow,  have  as  wide  looms  as  anyone  in  the  world. 

We  export  more  semi-manufactured  goods  than  we  ever  did  before.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  expert 
made  goods  to  some  countries.  We  send  printed  warps,  which  appear  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  under 
either  dyed  yarn,  or  coloured  yarns,  or  printed  yarns,  I  do  not  know  which.  It  is  a  s^mi-manufactured 
carpet  that  goes  out  in  the  warp,  and  the  pattern  is  formed  abroad  and  then  woven.  It  is  impossible  to 
export  the  weft ;  we  can  only  export  the  printed  warps  on  account  of  the  pattern. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  continuity  of  employment  in  our  trade  in  recent  years.  At  times 
we  are  working  full  time  and  some  departments  are  working  overtime,  but  on  the  whole  on  all  classes  of 
carpets  there  is  a  decrease  of  orders.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  our  people,  though  in 
some  cases  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  up.  There  has  been  an  increase  on  the  weaving,  and  on  the 
spinning. 

The  class  of  wool  we  buy  is  just  as  good,  if  not  better  than  it  was.  A  great  deal  of  our  wool  is  foreign, 
chiefly  East  Indian,  and  a  great  deal  is  English.  The  price  varies  very  much.  We  use  wool  varying  from 
5d.  up  to  lOd.  We  use  also  wool  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  do  not  use  Australian  wool,  it  is  rather  too 
fine  for  our  use.  We  want  stronger  and  longer  wool. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply.  1  think  that  some  of  our  Colonies 
will  grow  a  larger  amount  of  cheaper  wools  than  would  go  into  carpets.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  only 
grow  now  what  we  call  Botany  wool,  or  cross-bred  wools.  At  present  they  are  both  too  expensive  for  us  and 
are  scarcely  strong  enough  for  us.  They  are  more  suitable  for  coatings,  underwear,  &c.  The  development 
of  trade  in  Empire  grown  raw  material  would  certainly  facilitate  our  trade  in  the  Empire  and  the  expansion 
of  British  exports,  which  might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs,  would  overcome  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  return  freights. 

The  importation  of  foreign  yarns  has  increased.  We  make  carpets,  and  we  also  spin  all  classes  of  yarn 
going  into  carpets,  except  jute,  and  we  spin  linen  very  largely.  We  find  both  the  Austrian  and  Italian 
spinners  at  times  undersell.  It  is  a  question  of  dumping.  We  use  jute  which  we  buy  ready  spun,  but  all 
other  classes  of  yarn  we  spin  ourselves.  We  use  hemp,  and  yarns  are  imported  both  from  Italy  and  Austria  ; 
but  this  is  only  when  they  have  too  much  yarn  there,  and  export  it  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  possibly 
spin  it  ourselves.  They  buy  the  raw  material  and  no  cheaper  than  we  do.  but  at  times  they  have  a  surplus, 
and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  dumped,  it  is  not  always  on  the  market.  The  dumping  of  foreign  yarn  in  this 
country  is  very  damaging.  It  means  our  going  down  in  price  at  once  and  not  only  do  we  spin  for  ourselves, 
but  we  spin  for  the  trade  as  well.  The  fine  cross  breds  have  gone  up  very  much  in  the  last  year  or  two  owing 
to  drought  in  Australia,  as  have  all  classes  of  wools.  We  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  raising  our  prices. 
To-day  our  carpets  cost  us  on  an  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  years  ago,  and  there  is 
so  much  competition  amongst  ourselves  that  up  to  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  raise  them  more  than  4  • 
or  5  per  cent.  They  were  very  lean  last  year,  but  now  the  profits  have  vanished. 

Salaries  on  the  Continent  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  England.  In  America  they  are 
if  anything  higher  than  here.  Cost  of  labour  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  of  the  carpet,  but  it  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  work  done. 

I  do  not  think  foreign  countries  have  any  advantage  in  respect  of  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shop 
and  the  general  methods  of  accounting. 

Technical  education  and  commercial  training  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  producing  superior  class  of 
workmen.  Our  design  and  colouring  are  decidedly  superior  to  anything  that  is  produced  of  the  Continent 
and  America,  so  much  so  that  French,  German,  and  especially  American  manufacturers  pay  us  the  compliment 
of  copying  every  design  they  can  possibly  grab.  The  Americans  systematically  come  to  this  side ;  they  buy 
two,  three  or  four  yards  of  a  carpet ;  they  take  it  to  their  side ;  they  copy  it  textually,  and  when  they  take 
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it  to  the  jacquard,  they  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  having  it  copied  in  paper,  they  can  copy  the  very  design ;    Piracy  of  Designs. 

they  can  stamp  the  design  from  a  carpet,  and  it  costs  them  nothing  at  all  to  produce  it.      Wo  have  had  as  many 

as  seven  American  manufacturers  copying  one  design  of  ours.     Once  you  stamp  your  design  you  can  make 

as  many  colours  as  you  like,  and  naturally  it  is  a  great  saving.     The  design  costs  us  at  least  £10  to  £15 

to  produce.     We  find  the  brains  both  for  the  Americans  and  other  people.     I  do  not  know  that  technical 

education  makes  a  better  weaver.     I  should  not  like  to  say  that  our  weavers  are  not  as  good  as  foreign  ones. 

Technical  education  is  more  wanted  in  this  country  for  the  foreman.     It  can  only  be  accomplished  through 

the  youth  gradually ;  it  will  take  time  if  it  ever  comes. 

The  Continental   traveller    is  decidedly   a  superior  man   for  work   outside  English  Colonies.     He    Commercial 
has   a   better   commercial   education,  and   his   aptitude   for   foreign   languages  helps   him.      The   English   Travelling. 
traveller   is   good   enough   in  English-speaking   countries,   but  in   South   America,   or  on   the  Continent, 
only  5  per  cent,  perhaps  succeed.      All  our  foreign  travellers  are  foreigners,  except  in  Canada  and  in  the 
English  Colonies,  and  they  are  more  persistent.     The  schools  abroad  are  really  commercial  schools.     A  boy 
coming  out  of  a  German  or  Swiss  school,  aged  15  to  16,  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  commerce  than  the 
Englishman  does  at  25.     I  was  brought  up  at  a  Swiss  school  myself,  and  matters  that  were  taught  there  are 
ignored  here.     We  have  a  large  staff  of  clerks  whom  we  get  when  they  are  young. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  in  this  country  helps  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  a  very  large  extent.  Free  Imports. 
Not  only  do  they  have  their  own  country  which  is  protected,  but  they  come  here,  where  there  are  no  duties 
at  all,  and  dump  as  much  as  they  like.  If  we  could  do  some  dumping  we  could  increase  our  production  at 
once,  and  it  would  actually  pay  us — it  would  keep  the  whole  of  our  looms  and  spinning  machines  going — 
to  sell  under  cost.  In  many  cases  we  are  obliged  to  sell  in  a  protected  country  at  a  lower  price  than  we  sell 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  reduced  profit.  A  consumer  in  the  foreign  country  does  not  pay  extra  for  our  carpete 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Duties  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  would  put  us  in  a  state  of  fair  competition,  but  in  order  to    Duties. 
keep  the  whole  of  our  machinery  going,  we  should  require  foreign  duties  to  be  lowered  as  well.     That 
would  be  brought  about  by  retaliation. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  such  a  duty  would  not  increase  the  price  of  goods  in  this  country  in  any    Effect  on  Prices. 
shape.     It  would  very  likely  mean  a  reduction  of  prices.     With  us,  like  every  other  manufacturer  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  all  a  question  of  production.     The  more  you  can  produce,  the  cheaper  your  cost.     If  necessary, 
we  should  be  quite  willing  to  pay  more  wages  ;   even  if  the  rate  of  wages  remained  as  they  are,  the  earnings 
would  rise. 

If  the  preference  were  given  within  the  Empire  to  our  imports  that  would  give  us  great  possibilities    Expansion  of 
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We  have  already  experienced  a  marked  increase  in  our  exports  to  those  Colonies  which  give    British  Trade. 
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The  duties  on  the  Continent  in  almost  every  case  are  specific  duties,  and  therefore  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  say  exactly  to  what  they  come.  The  lower  the"  goods,  the  higher  the 
duties  in  proportion.  But  if  you  take  Spain,  where  our  trade  has  gone  down  enormously, 
they  vary,  approximately  speaking,  from  40  to  55  per  cent.  If  you  take  France,  they  vary 
from  16  to  25  per  cent.  ;  Germany  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  ;  Austria  from  25  to  40  per 
cent.  ;  Russia  from  78  to  almost  anything  you  like  to  mention,  say,  120  per  cent.,  according  to  the  class 
of  goods.  Finding  it  impossible  to  export  any  more  ready-made  goods,  we  have  established  a  manufactory 
in  Russia,  and  another  one  in  Austria  ;  and  unless  something  is  done  to  stop  the  present  state  of  things,  we 
have  quite  decided  on  starting  manufactories  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  We  cannot  possibly  go  on 
fighting  on  present  rates.  We  have  had  offers  to  go  and  manufacture  in  Canada  and  they  have  made  all 
sorts  of  offers  to  us  ;  a  reduction  of  taxation,  free  land,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  now  an  offer  to  go  to  the  United 
States,  where  actually  a  combination  of  gentlemen  have  offered  half  of  the  capital.  Speaking  of  the  United 
States  generally,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  little  experience  of  our  trade  there.  It  was  a  very  large  trade 
with  us.  We  did  with  the  United  States  about  £475,000,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  turnover  has  gone 
down  to  as  low  as  £5,000.  Our  goods  pay  two  duties  ;  one  is  a  specific  duty ;  the  other  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  I  wish  I  knew  the  exact  causes  or  how  to  remove  them,  but  under  the  present  tariff,  namely  the  Dingley  American  Duties. 
tariff,  taking,  for  instance,  two  classes  of  carpets,  we  sell  there  extensively,  one  is  the  Wiltons,  and  they  pay 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  the  top  of  that  60  cents.,  namely  2s.  fid.  per  square  yard.  Whatever  the 
value  the  carpet  may  be — if  that  carpet  were  worth  only  Is.  a  yard'  it  would  still  pay  60  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  then  40  per  cent,  on  the  top  of  that.  Speaking  of  the  same  market,  when  you  go  on  to  carpets  made  all 
in  one  pattern  piece,  they  charge  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  90  cents  per  square  yard.  These  are  duties 
varying  from  80  to  125  per  cent.  Against  that  we  cannot  possibly  fight. 
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CAEPET    MANUFACTURER. 


We  manufacture  Axminster,  Wilton,  Brussels  and  Tapestry  carpets  of  all  descriptions.  We  also 
spin  and  manufacture  blankets,  nigs  and  general  woollens.  I  am  also  vice-president  of  a  private  carpet 
corporation  in  America.  The  evidence  which  I  can  give  you  is  more  particularly  as  to  the  state  of  the  carpet 
trade  generally  in  this  country  and  America. 


Witness  No.  71. 
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Business  in 
America. 


Colonial  Markets. 


Profits. 
Brussels  Carpets. 
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Hours  of  Labour 
in  America  and 
England. 


Selling  Expenses. 


Fluctuations  in  our  business  have  been  most  marked.  Until  the  higher  tariff  came  into  effect  i-i 
America  in  1873,  the  bulk  of  our  products  went  to  America.  After  that,  we  developed  business  in  British, 
Colonial,  Continental  and  Foreign  markets  generally.  Lately  nearly  all  Continental  countries  have  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  their  high  tariffs,  and  we  are  restr  cted  almost 
exclusively  to  British,  Colonial  and  neutral  markets.  We  started  in  America  in  1884,  and  our  business  there 
has  grown  very  fast  and  is  now  large.  We  export  nothing  but  wool. 

We  spin  and  manufacture  ourselves  in  America,  ami  manufacture  exactly  the  same  goods  there 
as  we  do  here,  only  not  the  same  colours,  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  taste.  Colonial  markets  have 
improved  very  considerably  since  the  preferential  tariff  came  on  in  Canada,  where  during  the  last  seven  years 
we  have  at  least  doubled  our  turnover.  It  is  the  only  country  of  which  we  have  any  experience  of  the 
preferential  tariff  to  any  extent. 

The  profits  in  relation  to  turnover  have  considerably  and  steadily  diminished  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  Brussels  trade  is  very  much  less  remunerative,  because  it  is  an  easy  business  for  anybody  to  go 
into.  A  small  capital  suffices  ;  it  is  generally  the  first  which  a  foreign  country  takes  up,  because  the  looms 
are  cheap  and  little  other  machinery  is  necessary.  The  trade  in  tapestry  carpets  is  also  decidedly  less 
remunerative,  but  the  markets  are  more  restricted  and  employment  is  worse.  There  are  a  number  of  cheap 
jute  carpets,  which  are  only  rubbish,  made  now  which  interfere  to  a  certain  extent. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trade  has  very  much  diminished,  though  our  own  business  has  grown  for 
certain  reasons. 

The  employment  is  nothing  like  so  good  or  continuous  in  the  carpet  trade  as  it  was  up  to  a  few  years 
ago.  In  our  business  here,  the  rate  of  earnings  has  not  materially  altered,  but  in  the  locality  generally 
the  earnings  are  considerably  reduced,  owing  to  slack  employment.  There  are  so  many  people  applying 
for  jobs,  that  we  can  get  them  for  less  wages  where  unskilled  labour  is  needed.  The  rate  of  wages  for  piece 
work  is  kept  just  about  the  same,  chiefly  by  the  unions,  but  the  employment  is  so  much  shorter  that  the 
earnings  are  really  decidedly  less  per  day.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  United  States,  where  wages  are 
practically  double,  owing  to  the  longer  hours,  higher  rates  and  steady  employment. 

I  attribute  the  change  in  the  state  of  trade  entirely  to  foreign  competition  and  a  further  entry  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods  here. 

Most  of  our  yarns  are  mode  from  foreign  raw  materials,  that  is  to  say,  yarns  of  worsted,  hemp,  cotton. 
and  jute.  We  use  home  wool,  but  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  consumption.  The  Government 
should  direct  its  attention  to  the  production  of  these  raw  materials  within  the  Empire.  Other  countries 
besides  India  could  grow  jute  if  it  was  attempted.  The  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  of  the 
adoption  of  a  preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  Empire  would  undoubtedly  be  very  beneficial.  Most  assuredly  the  expansion  of  British  exports  of 
manufactures  to  the  Colonies,  which  might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs,  would  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  exist  in  regard  to  return  freights. 

Foreign  yarns  for  our  business  come  in  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Those  that  do  are  chiefly  hemp  ; 
yarns  from  Russia^  Italy  and  France. 

The  rates  of  carriage  on  our  goods  for  equal  haulage  is  about  double  in  this  country  to  what  it  is  in 
America.  I  have  figures  showing  the  exact  amount  paid  by  our  two  mills  for  haulage,  and  upon  the  value 
of  the  product,  the  whole  of  the  carriage,  that  is  to  say  goods  inward  and  outward,  comes  to  0'68  on  the  total 
output  and  in  this  country  it  comes  to  1-07,  that  is,  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher.  The  difference  would  be 
more  so  in  comparison  to  the  Continent,  chiefly  owing  to  the  superior  canal  accommodation  and  their 
cheap  preferential  Government  rates.  To  take  an  instance,  we  can  deliver  our  English  goods  cheaper 
into  Amsterdam  or  New  York  than  into  London.  I  know  of  some  goods  that  were  sent  from  a  mill  I  was 
interested  in  in  Scotland,  and  we  were  paying  26s.  lOd.  from  Glasgow  to  New  York  and  46s.  odd  to  Birmingham 
— 20s.  more  to  Birmingham  than  to  New  York.  Also  in  America,  with  regard  to  land  carriage,  we  get  a  special 
rate  for  a  car  load,  while  in  this  country,  though  we  have  suggested  it  many  times  to  the  railway  companies, 
we  cannot  get  any  such  concessions.  I  think  it  is  worth  considering  whether  manufacturers  ought  not  to 
be  accorded  an  advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  British  railway  companies  have  a  special  truck  load 
rate.  Neither  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  nor  the  Midland,  nor  the  London  and  North  Western  railways 
give  us  any  less  rate  for  a  car  load ;  while  in  America,  on  a  car  load  of  3,000  Ibs.,  they  give  you  a  concession 
of  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

There  are  no  facilities  given  in  this  country  for  large  quantities. 

In  America  we  can  work  longer  hours  than  we  can  here,  though  these  hours  have  been  cut  down  lately 
owing  to  the  extremely  good  trade,  but  they  are  working  60  hours  per  week  again  now  in  many  mills.  Hands 
in  America  will  turn  out  more  per  hour  than  here  by  far.  As  near  as  possible  the  percentage  of  the  cost  which 
is  represented  by  labour  in  the  two  countries  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  I  mean  percentage  of  the  finished 
article  ;  however,  the  finished  article  is  dearer.  The  cost  of  labour  is  higher  undoubtedly  per  yard,  but  the 
ratio  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  It  is  within  0'14  per  cent,  in  the  two  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outside  labour  is  less  per  yard  because  of  the  increased  production.  The  cost  of  tuners 
and  mechanics  and  so  on  as  calculated  on  the  product  is  a  less  percentage  per  yard  of  the  cost.  Our  work 
is  nearly  all  piece  work,  but  the  tuners  and  mechanics  and  helpers,  &c.,  are  on  day  work.  The  tuner  is  the 
man  who  keeps  the  loom  in  tune  and  superintends  the  adjustment  of  the  parts.  As  far  as  selling  expenses 
are  concerned,  they  are  double  in  this  country  to  what  they  are  in  America,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller 
quantities  that  are  consumed  at  the  same  time  and  the  number  of  times  you  have  to  cover  the  ground  to  suit 


Witnesses. 


your  different  customers.  Selling  expenses  include  warehouse  and  show  room  expenses.  I  do  not  think 
rents  in  New  York,  though  they  are  very  high,  are  any  higher  than  in  the  City  of  London,  and  you  got  far 
better  accommodation  and  far  better  facilities  in  America. 

As  to  the  raising  of  capital,  I  think  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  who  is  in  an  established  position    R8'8'"?  Capital. 
to  raise  money  in  this  country,  but  without  that  I  think  it  is  much  more  difficult,  because  in  America  you 
can  go  to  almost  any  bank  and  discount  your  note  as  long  as  it  has  an  endorsement  on  it  of  some  man 
whom  they  know.     Here  facilities  are  very  limited.     You  generally  stick  to  one  or  two  banks,  while  in* 
America  a  man  can  borrow  in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  banks  is  very  much  greater 
than  here  in  London,  though  I  do  not  think  that  they  take  as  much  risks  as  some  of  our  banks  in  the  north 
do.     In  America  a  man  will  offer  to  discount  your  note  for  $100,000  or  5200,000.     They  offer  loans,  too,  in 
a  different  way  to  what  they  do  here. 

We  have  not  found  any  difference  there,  but  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  business  in  our   Technical 
industry  was  developed  in  England  first,   and  many  of  the  foremen  in  these  different  mills  in  America   Training. 
and  elsewhere  have,  and  are  still  going  out  from  this  country  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  workpeople.     Thus 
some  men  will  work  much  harder  and  are  much  more  adaptive  over  there  than  they  are  here.     I  never  heard 
of  a  trades  union  in  our  business  limiting  the  produce  of  a  man  there  like  they  do  here,  to  the  detriment 
of  British  trades.     In  America  they  fix  a  rate,  and  then  a  man  is  free  to  earn  as  much  as  he  can.     In  our 
American  mill  they  will  point  out  with  pride  a  man  who  is  the  biggest  wage-earner.     In  this  country  if  a  man 
gets  even  an  average,  he  wants  to  sneak  away  with  it. 
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Commercial 
Travelling. 

Effect  of  Foreign 
Tariffs. 


I  do  not  think  the  foreign  system  of  commercial  travelling  is  any  better  than  ours. 

About  two  years  ago  my  firm  wished  to  acquire  a  patent  in  connection  with  a  process  of  manufacture 
invented  in  France.  We  negotiated  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  we  were  then  told  that  the  seller  would  go 
no  further,  as  arrangements  embracing  the  English  market  had  been  completed  with  a  French  manufacturer, 
and  he  would  not  buy  it  for  the  French  market  if  it  was  sold  to  anybody  else  for  the  English  trade.  He 
explained  that  he  should  build  works  close  to  the  seaboard,  and  could  work  the  English  market  from  there  as 
cheaply  as  we  could  or  cheaper,  with  only  one  set  of  establishment  charges,  water  freight  instead  of  land 
rate  to  the  chief  towns  in  England,  and  much  cheaper  labour  than  any  English  manufacturer  would  have  to 
pay.  Therefore  that  industry,  which  is  now  going  ahead,  is  lost  to  this  country,  and  it  was  lost  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  the  French  market  as  well  as  the  English  market  to  cater  for.  I  will  take  another  case,  which  I  think  is 
typical.  A  friend  of  mine  is  selling  worsted  yarns  to  carpet  manufacturers  in  Germany.  One  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country — having  say  40-'iO  Brussels  and  Wilton  looms — told  him  on  a  recent  visit  that  he  was 
going  to  put  down  more  looms,  and  explained  to  him  that  although  his  business  at  home  had  not  sufficiently 
increased  to  warrant  this,  yet  it  was  increasing  nicely,  and  meantime  he  knew  that  he  was  incurring  very 
little  risk  on  the  extra  output,  as  he  could  run  them  at  very  slightly  increased  establishment  charges,  and  he 
could  sell  the  produce  in  England  at  2d.  or  3d.  under  the  English  price,  and  yet  make  money.  Meantime  his 
business  at  home  would  grow,  and  he  would  sell  there  all  he  could.  He  explained  that  this  was  the  policy 
he  bad  pursued  with  former  extensions  of  his  business,  and  that  he  intended  to  continue  it.  He  pays  1  per 
cent,  duty  on  his  yarn,  but  his  labour  is  very  much  cheaper  than  here,  and  he  has  very  much  less  taxation. 
No  manufacturer  of  similar  goods  in  this  country  could  reckon  his  establishment  charges  at  less  thanOd.  per 
yard,  and  very  often  9d.,  or  even  Is.  Therefore,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  man  who  can  work  on  the  Con- 
tinent without  such  establishment  charges  to  dump  his  products  here.  A  man  can  very  easily  sell  at  2d.  or  3d. 
a  yard  under  the  English  price  and  make  a  small  profit,  where  he  has  his  own  market  behind  him  in  which 
he  can  make  his  full  price. 

It  is   quite   evident  that  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of   production  in  foreign  countries,  by   Foreign 
securing  their  home  markets  to  foreign  competitors,  but  how  far  I  cannot  say.     As  far  as  we  are  concerned   Efficiency  of 
British  carpets  are  virtually  excluded  from  most  foreign  manufacturing  countries.  Production. 

The  facilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  tariffs,  &c.,  are,  that  they  can  dump 
their  surplus  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  over-production,  which  is  very  disturbing  to  steady  employment. 
The  British  policy  of  free  imports  is  simply  one  of  insurance  for  a  man  starting  a  mill  abroad.  With  the 
British  market  behind  them,  they  can  put  down  additional  machinery.  They  would  otherwise  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  supply  their  own  market  at  the  same  price,  because  the  production  being  small,  the  cost  would 
be  greater. 

The  only  condition  of  fair  competition  would  be,  to  charge  goods  coming  from  any  foreign  country  Fair  Competition. 
exactly  the  same  duty  as  the  foreign  country  charges  upon  our  exports.  If  it  is  impossible  to  work  this,  the 
only  thing  to  secure  against  this  foreign  dumping  would  be  about  a  20  per  cent.  duty.  I  do  not  think  this  Duties  and  Effect 
would  matter  at  all  to  the  consumer,  because  before  we  had  this  foreign  competition,  the  home  competition  upon  Prices. 
kept  prices  down  to  a  fair  level,  which  nobody  complained  of,  and  to  say  prices  would  go  up  now  is  absurd. 
We  hope  to  work  our  factories  full  time,  and  the  workmen  would  benefit  by  the  largely  increased  employment 
and  the  greater  demand  for  labour.  Whatever  duty  you  put  on,  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
consumer  would  be  increased.  There  is  more  machinery  in  the  country  to  do  the  work  than  can  be  employed 
in  the  home  market,  and  there  are  so  many  firms,  and  it  is  such  an  open  business  that  I  do  not  think  any 
combination  or  trust  is  possible  in  the  home  trade.  If  prices  advanced  unduly  it  would  be  so  easy  for  anyone 
to  put  down  more  machinery,  and  prices  would  come  down  again.  Roughly,  I  would  put  the  same  amount  of 
duty  on  their  products  as  they  put  on  ours.  The  Americans  have  two  or  three  times  upset  the  carpet  trade 
entirely  in  this  country  by  dumping  large  quantities  of  surplus  products  and  stopping  our  machinery  until 
that  stuff  got  worked  away.  I  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  exactly  as  they  do  for  us.  If  we 
had  a  free  home  market  it  follows  that  we  should  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries. 
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2941      Local  Taxation.  There  is  a  point  sometimes  urged  that  relief  can  be  obtained  by  easing  local  taxation  upon  mills  and 

making  the  land  cheaper.  In  our  opinion  that  is  so  much  nonsense.  The  whole  taxation  that  we  pay  upon 
different  mills  and  warehouses,  including  local  rates,  income  tax,  and  everything  else,  does  not  come  to 
1  per  cent,  on  our  production,  so  that  relief  under  this  head  will  have  to  be  material  to  affect  us  at  all  sensibly. 
Rates  have  certainly  gone  up  enormously.  They  work  out  on  the  production  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
America. 

Trade  with  Spain.  In  Spain  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  which  the  United  States  do  not  enjoy.     But  American 

goods  are  cutting  us  out  in  Spain  now  in  some  things.  They  are  shipping  goods  through  Dundee  agents  and 
selling  them  as  British,  and  they  go  out  to  Spain  under  a  tariff  of  1.75  pesetas  per  kilo.,  instead  of  2.10  pesetas. 
We  have  represented  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  they  say  they  are  powerless,  we  must  do  our  own 
detective  work  ourselves.  I  think  the  Government  should  take  this  matter  up. 
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SECTION     V.— FORMS    OF    INQUIRY.  2945 

FORM  No.  1  (ISSUED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS).  Form  No.  1 

( Manufacturers 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.,          fenertlly). 
January  30th,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  sci-  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  and  9Q4fi 

the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire.  uotij 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

General  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers. — Preliminary  Questions  only. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Every 
Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission.  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign  -^j- 
(c\  the  colonial  markets  : —  294T 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during  1903,  distinguishing,  if 
possible,  men  from  women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III. — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect    to    which    you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  ink)  this  country  below  your  cost  price  7 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin 


Description  of  Articles. 


V. — Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon    the 

British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?     If  so,  please  ytate  particulars  2948 

as  far  as  you  can. 

VI. — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  eons«quence  of  ii'iy  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?     If  so,  please  givs  auoli  particulars  as  you  can. 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent   years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?     If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII.  —What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete   successfully 
within  that  country   with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 


Description  of 

Commodity. 

Country. 

Present 

Tariff. 

Suggested 

Reduction. 

IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  7 

X. — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars. 


2949  XI. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  information, 

and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects  ? 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
[Before  signing,  aee  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fart  that  you  have  furnisli'-d  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  case,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 
Address 
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Form  No    2  FORM  No.  2  (ISSUED  TO  MERCHANTS). 

( Merchants) 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 

1. — What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2. — If  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries  T 

3. — If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries  ? 

4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903.  which  is — 

Approximate  Percentage, 
(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  t 

(6)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  ? 

(c)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 

(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 

5. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  yonr 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 


8. — Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
diminishing  ?     If  so,  please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 


9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations. 

10. — What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trtde  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs— (a)  colonial,  (4)  other? 

12. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

13 — Jja3  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 
your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  ot  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  ?  If  so,  please 
give  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

l.'i  — Please  give  any  informal  ion  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in  foreign 
countri**  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  ? 

16. — Has  there  been  any  cha  ige  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
fully-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  reasons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

Name  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  No    1. 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 


FORM  No.  7   (ISSUED  TO  TEXTILE   MANUFACTURERS). 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furnished  to  tho 
Commission  in  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly   confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


Form'  No.   7 
(Textile  Manu- 
facturers). 
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Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers. — Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.   1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strietly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 

1. — Please  give  the  number  of  your  Spindles,  &e.,  for  the  years  1903,  1893  and  1883,  filling  in  the  columns 
applicable  to  your  trade. 


Year. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Combs. 

Frames. 

Machines. 

1903 
1893 
1883 

2. — What  were  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  tlir  principal  materials,  including  primary  raw  material, 
used  by  you  in  the  following  years  ?  If  not  convenient  to  fill  in  all  the  columns,  please  fill  in  for  1903  and  as  many 
others  as  possible. 


Description 
of 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Materials. 

Value 

Quantity 

3. — From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 


Description  of  Materials. 


Country  of  origin. 


4. — State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from   foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;    and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change  ? 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


5. — What  was  the  amount  paid  by  your  firm  on  account  of  wages  and  local  rates  respectively  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years  ? 


Year. 


Wages. 


Local  Rates. 


6. — What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign (r.)  colonial  market?  respectively  ? 


Year. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

*7. — If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual   sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years  : — 


Year. 


Total  Sales. 


*  The  Commission  considets  this  question  of  irrt'iit  importance  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  relation  between  the  production  for 
the  home  and  export  trades.  Manufacturers  are  reminded  that  the  fact  that  they  have  furnished  this  information  will  be 
considered  as  strictly  confidential,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  it  which  will  enable  the  Commissioners  or  others  to  tr»ce 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derivad. 
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2957  8. — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient 

to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

Description  of  Articles.  Suggested  Duty. 

9. — If  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion",  would  be  the  effect  (a)  upon  prices  in  the  home  markets, 
(6)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Home  Trade,  (c)  in  promoting  economies  of  production,  (d)  in 
increasing  employment,  (e)  in  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries 
give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  their  export  trades  ?  Please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

11. — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
other  countries. 

12. — Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  please  give  particulars. 

OQCQ  13. — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ? 

14. — Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by — 

(a)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery ; 
(6)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

15. — To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 
Please  give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

16. — To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manu- 
factured articles  in  your  trade  ? 

17. — What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice  versa  ?  Please  give  particulars. 

18. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  infor- 
mation, and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
(Before  signing,  see  the  following.) 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  the  preceding.  In  that  case  this  page,  bearing  the  name  of  your 
firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 

Address 
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Replies  to  Forms. 
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SECTION   VI.— REPLIES  TO    FORMS    OF    INQUIRY. 


(A)  IMPORTS  COMPETING  WITH  BRITISH  PRODUCTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FORM  I.) : — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in   Imports  Com- 
respect  to  which  you  experience  such  foreign  competition  ?  peting  With 

British  Products. 

GERMANY :—  Germany 

Axminster  Carpets,  seamless.  Hearthrugs. 

Axminster  Carpeting  in  woven  breadths  Hearthrugs,  Cloth  Last,. 

Axminster  Rugs.  Mats. 

Axminster  Squares.  Oriental  Carpets — low  makes 

Brussels  Carpets.  Rugs. 

Carpet  Snuares.  Wilton  Carpeting  in  woven  breadths. 

Chenille  Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 


FRANCE  :  — 

Axminster  Carpets,  seamless. 

Axminster  Carpeting  in  woven  breadths. 

Brussels  Carpets. 

Carpet  Squares. 

Chenille  Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 


Hearthrugs. 

Hearthrugs,  Cloth  Ijst 

Rugs. 

Wilton  Piece  Goods  and  Rugs. 
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France. 


BELGIUM:— 

Axminster  Carpets,  seamless. 

Axminster  Carprsting,  in  woven  breadths. 

Rugs. 

Carpets  and  Rugs,  cheap. 

Chenille  Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

TURKEY :— 

Axminster  Carpets. 

Axminster  Carpets — hand-made. 

Axminster  Rugs. 

INDIA,   PERSIA   AND    EASTERN  COUNTRIES:— 

Axminster  Carpets. 
Axminster  Carpets — hand-made. 
Axminster  Rugs. 
Brussels  Carpets. 

AUSTRIA  :  — 

Axminster  Carpets,  seamless. 

Axminster  Carpeting,  woven  in  breadths. 

Axminster  Rugs. 

JAPAN :— 

Carpets,  cheap 

Carpet  Squares. 

Chenille  Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

UNITED     STATES  :— 

Axminsters  (called  Moquettes  in  U.S.). 
Axminster  in  piece  goods. 


Hearthrugs. 

Hearthrugs,  Cloth  List. 

.laxonies,  cheap. 

Wilton  Carpeting,  woven  in  breadths. 


Carpet  Squares. 
Hand-Knotted  Carpets, 
Rugs. 


Hand- Knotted  Carpets. 
Hand- Knotted  Rugs. 
Wilton  Carpets. 


Axminster  Squares. 

Hearthrugs. 

Wilton  Carpeting,  woven  in  breadths. 


Mats. 
Rugs. 


Belgium. 


Turkty. 


India. 
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Axminster  Rug' 
Carpets. 


IMPORTS  OP  WHICH  NO  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  is  SPECIFIED. 


Axminster  Carpets. 
Axminster  Rugs  and  Mats. 
Carpet  Squares. 
Hand-woven  Carpets. 
Pile  Carpet  Fabr'cs. 
Rugs. 
Saddlebags. 


Silk  Waste  Rugs. 

Soft  or  Woollen  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Tapestry  Carpets. 

Velvet  Pile  Carpets. 

Velvet  Pile  Table  Covers. 

Wilton  Carpets. 

Yarn. 


Austria. 


lapan. 


United  States. 


Unspecified 
Countries. 
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(B)  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS.* 

Sources  of  Supply  QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FORM  VII.): — From  what  countries  were  the  principal  supplies  of  materials 

Of  Materials.  required  in  your  industry  draiim?     ytate  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were 

formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  if  so,  what  hag  caused  the  change  ? 

CARPET  AND  Ruo  MANUFACTURERS. 

Our  raw  materials  are  : — Yarns  (wool)  from  Australia,  South  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
linen  from  Russia  and  India  ;  jute  from  India  ;  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt ;  dyes  from 
Germany  mainly,  and  England.  Dyes  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  imported  from 
Germany  mainly,  the  Germans  having  adapted  themselves  to  and  developed  the  industry. 

CARPET  MANUFACTURERS,  WORSTED,  HEMP  AND  COTTON  YARN  SPINNERS. 

Wool — English  and  foreign.  Hemp,  cotton,  jute — always  imported  from  foreign  countries.  We 
use  about  the  same  percentage  of  wool  produced  in  United  Kingdom  as  formerly. 

CARPET  AND  RUG  MANUFACTURERS. 

Spun  wools  and  flax  yarns  from  England,  dyestufls  from  Germany,  jute  yarns  from  Scotland. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TAPESTRY  AND  BRUSSELS  CARPETS. 

Worsted  yarn.  Cannot  say  definitely  where  from,  but  all  spun  in  this  country.  Jute  yarn  from 
India,  all  spun  in  Dundee.  Cotton  yarn  made  from  a  waste  product.  Linen  yarn,  some  Italian,  some 
Russian.  None  of  these  materials  was  ever  obtained  in  any  quantity  in  United  Kingdom,  except  wool  for 
low  grade  worsted  yarns. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  CLOTH  HEARTHRUGS. 

My  chief  materials  are  new  cloth  cuttings  for  cloth  hearth  rug  manufacturing  from  Germany,  Canada 
and  England.  Some  years  ago,  say  20,  these  cuttings  were  largely  obtained  from  English  houses.  It  has 
gradually  changed,  a  large  quantity  now  coming  from  Germany. 

4 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  SPINNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BRUSSELS,  WILTON  AND  AXMINSTER  CARPETS. 

Our  raw  materials  are  : — Wool  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  South  America,  United  Kingdom, 
Persia  and  Turkey ;  worsted  and  woollen  yarn  from  England  (nearly  all  our  own  yarn)  ;  jute  yarn  from 
Scotland,  and  a  very  small  portion  from  India ;  linen  yarn  from  England  mostly,  also  Ireland  and  a  small 
proportion  from  Austria  and  Italy  ;  cotton  yarn  from  England.  Linen  yarn  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  imported  from  Italy  because  it  is  cheaper.  We  believe  the  Italian  Government 
pays  the  manufacturers  a  subsidy  upon  all  linen  yarn  they  export. 
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(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME. 

Fo    '       Com  QUESTIONS  4  AND  (FORM  I.) : — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into 

this  country  below  your  cost  price  ? 
petition  at  Home. 

Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  Pritish 
market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ? 


Yarns. 


FIRM  No.  2,986.     Woollen  and  Worsted  Spinners  and  Carpet  Manufacturers. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade  in  worsted  yarns  for  hosiery  goods  to  a  certain 
extent,  Wilton  and  Axminster  carpets  both  in  pieces  and  squares,  and  in  a  secondary  degree,  as  a  conse- 
quence, Brussels  carpets  also. 

Competition  in  carpets  is  not  only  between  similar  qualities.  For  instance,  the  cheaper  kind  of 
Axminster  is  a  severe  competitor  with  the  better  qualities  of  Brussels  ;  the  seamless  chenille  carpet  competes 
with  the  ordinary  Axminster,  and  the  hand-made  Oriental  carpet  with  the  better  qualities  of  Axmiuster. 
Thus,  imports  of  foreign  carpets  affect  all  grades  of  British  carpets,  even  Brussels,  though  we  believe  hardly 
any  Brussels  is  imported. 

Axminster  in  piece  goods  is  imported  below  our  cost  price  from  the  United  States.  Some  years  ago 
a  very  large  quantity  of  these  goods  was  dumped  in  the  British  market  at  prices  from  Is.  9d.  or  Is.  lOd.  to  3s. 
per  yard.  Tnis  was  certainly  well  below  cost  price,  as  the  lowest  at  wliiclx  we  believe  similar  goods  can  even 
now  be  made,  is  about  2s.  lOd.  per  yard.  We  believe  these  goods  received  an  export  rebate,  nominally 


*  To  avoid  unnecessary  multiplication,  only  a  few  typical  replies  to  the  questions  on  this  subject  are  printed. 


upon  duty  paid  upon  materials.  This  competition,  which  has  had  the  result  of  depressing  prices  of  Axminster. 
Wilton  and  Brussels,  has  continued  steadily,  but  lately  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  might,  however,  be 
revived  at  any  time  that  any  relaxation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  carpet  trade  in  the  United  States  of  America 
tended  to  over  production.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  materials  in  United  States  of  America  is  no  lower  than 
with  us  ;  that  the  cost  of  labour  is  rather  higher.  The  expenses  may  bo  somewhat  reduced  by  a  very  large 
and  almost  reckless  production,  but  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  "offered 
in  this  country.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  very  fair  case  of  dumping.  The  normal  cost  of  the  goods  may,  perhaps, 
be  fairly  estimated  at  2s.  9d.  ;  but  by  being  sold  in  the  States  market  at  about  4s.,  and  by  being  made  in 
large  quantities,  the  American  manufacturer  finds  he  can  afford  to  sell  them  in  this  country  at  2s.  6d.,  or  less. 
Certainly  the  greater  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  (we  believe  60  against  551),  and  a  slightly  lower 
rate  of  wages  give  foreign  worsted  spinners  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  believe  that  carpet  manufacturers 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  France  and  Austria  work  longer  hours  and  pay  lower  wages  than  we  do,  but  we  have 
not  figures  to  prove  this.  In  Spain  also  labour  is  cheaper.  It  is  mainly,  however,  in  the  East  that  these 
conditions  are  so  much  in  favour  of  our  competition,  the  standard  of  living  being  so  much  lower,  though 
here  again  we  are  unable  to  give  chapter  and  verse. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Oriental  carpets  which  grace  English  drawing  rooms  are  made 
under  hygienic  conditions,  which  no  factory  inspector  would  tolerate  for  a  moment  in  this  country,  and 
for  a  wage  which  no  British  worker  would  accept. 

FIKM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp,  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

Linen  yarns  from  Italy  and  Austria.  Carpets  from  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  America, 
Turkey,  &c.,  not  exactly  of  identical  make,  but  all  the  same,  goods  displacing  our  manufactures.  We 
should  judge  that  in  many  instances  they  are  below  cost.  Our  trade  is  greatly  affected  by  difference  in 
the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 
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FIRM  No.  4,771.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Coating  Yarns,  principally  Undyed  Carpet  Yarns 
for  Axminster,  Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpets. 

We  do  not  experience  direct  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade,  as  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
low  quality  yarns  as  carpet  yarns  are  imported  into  this  country  from  abroad.  We  are  much  affected, 
however,  indirectly  by  foreign  competition,  owing  to  our  customers  in  this  country  (such  as  the  largest 
carpet  makers  in  Kidderminster)  not  being  able  to  compete  with  very  cheap  Belgian,  German  and  Austrian 
carpets,  rugs  and  mats,  which  as  far  as  we  can  learn  are  dumped  in  this  country,  and  are  sold  in  large  quantities 
by  most  London  warehouses  besides  being  disposed  of  in  our  Colonies.  Our  experience  and  conviction  is 
that  we  can  never  get  a  fair  price  for  our  yarns  from  the  home  carpet  manufacturers,  who  apparently  dare 
not  raise  their  price  for  carpets  for  fear  that  this  would  offer  an  inducement  to  further  dumping  from  abroad. 

FIRM  No.  5,493.     Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster  Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs. 

Goods  are  imported  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Japan  below  our  cost  price.     Our  informa- 
tion is  not  definite  enough  to  enable  us  to  state  whether  they  are  sold  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production   Axminster 
in  the  countries  of  origin,  but  we  understand   they  get  a  considerably  higher  price  for  German  goods  in    yvilton  and 
Germany  than  they  do  in  England.     The  rugs  we  make  are  prin  ipally  chenille  Axminster.  Brussels. 

We  understand  that  wages  in  Germany  are  lower  and  hours  longer,  but  we  have  also  to  compete 
against  rugs  from  other  nations — a  Japanese  jute  rug,  or  a  rug  made  in  Turkey,  Persia,  or  India.  These 
foreign  nigs  are  sometimes  made  out  of  doors,  sometimes  in  the  houses  ;  there  are  no  factory  laws,  and  wages 
are  very  small. 

We  give  an  illustration :  Japanese  rug,  size  6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  equal  18  sq.  ft. ;  weight  8  Ib. ;  sold  in  England 
to  retailers  at  1  Jd.  per  sq.  ft.,  2s.  7£d.  for  the  rug.  The  nearest  we  can  produce  to  them  would  be : — 

s.    d. 

Back  weft.  4  Ib.  at  IJd 05 

Surface,  4  Ib.  at  2d 08 

Tying  in  chains,  i  Ib.  at  lOd.          05 

1     6 

Weaving,  18  ft.  at  4|d 69 

Fringing  . .          . .         . .         . .         . .          . .          . .          . .          ..01 

8     4 

Factory,  carriage,  freight,  insurance  and  other  charges  not  influded.  The  price  of  making  the  above  rug 
has  been  furnished  by  an  experienced  finger  rug  weaver  for  30  vears.  The  cost  of  weaving  the  8  ft.  rug 
would  be  3|d.  per  sq.  ft.  ;  the  cost  of  material  of  course  would  be  very  little,  altogether  about  2fd.  per  pound. 
All  the  threads  on  the  surface  of  the  rug  are  separately  put  in  with  the  fingers,  and  there  are  41,472  separate 
surface  threads,  each  twisted  in  and  doubled  by  hand.  These  carpets  are  in  a  large  number  of  sizes.  The 
quantity  required  to  be  made  is  about  100  to  a  full  design  of  pattern,  and  about  50  to  a  half  pattern,  but 
these  carpets  are  mostly  full  patterns.  The  carpet  sent  is  a  half  design,  that  is,  the  pattern  repeats  over 
to  make  the  rug,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  not  so.  The  cost  of  designing  a  carpet  9  ft.  by  12  ft.,  full  pattern, 
would  be  roughly  about  £5,  the  design  of  the  carpet  having  to  be  painted  to  the  size  required.  Presuming 
these  carpets  are  made  in  12  sizes,  it  would  mean  an  expense  of  £60  for  each  pattern,  or  £720  for  12  designs, 
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2973  ForeISn  Com-  the  expense  of  which  would  fall  entirely  on  the  first  weaving  of  the  carpets,  if  you  did  not  make  more  than 
petition  at   Home,      one  weaving.     In  the  second  time  of  weaving  these  carpets,  nothing  would  be  charged  for  designs,  in  fact, 

the  carpets  can  be  woven  about  five  times  without  extra  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  very  heavy  expense  connected  with  these  carpets,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  stock 
which  you  have  to  hold  if  you  have  not  a  quick  turnover.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  make  100  carpets  to  each 
size  in  12  sizes,  means  a  stock  of  1,200  carpets  for  one  pattern  alone.  Presuming  you  started  with  12  patterns, 
you  would  require  to  have  12  times  1,200  if  they  were  all  full  patterns,  but  if  half  of  these  were  half  patterns, 
only  half  the  quantity  need  be  made.  The  amount  of  stock  therefore  you  would  require  to  hold  to  be  on 
equal  terms  with  the  German  production  would  be  12  times  1,200  carpets  and  rugs,  which  makes  14,400 
carpets  and  rugs.  Average  these  at  a  cost  of  4ld.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  an  average  size  of  say  80  sq.  ft.  would 
mean  an  initial  cost  for  stock  of  £1  10s.  a  rug,  which  makes  a  total  of  £21,600  in  stock  to  commence  with. 

The  advantages  which  a  German  manufacturer  in  these  goods  has  over  a  British  manufacturer  are 
as  follows : — (1)  The  quick  turn-over  which  saves  interest  on  capital,  warehousing  and  insurance.  (2) 
With  their  protective  policy  they  get  a  much  better  price  on  these  carpets  in  Germany  than  they  do  on  those 
they  export.  (3)  The  number  of  times  they  weave  these  carpets  greatly  lessens  the  original  cost.  An  English 
manufacturer  could  only  compete  on  equal  terms  by  having  works  in  Germany 

2974  MORTON   &  SONS,  THE  CARPET  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER;    Manufacturers  of   Royal 

Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Rugs, 

We  experience  direct  competition  in  the  home  trade  in  Axniinster  carpets,  piece  goods  from  Belgium 
and  occasionally  from  the  United  States,  and  in  Wilton  carpets,  piece  goods  from  Belgium  and  France.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  experience  indirect  competition  from  Oriental  carpets,  hand-made  carpets  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  besides  chenille  Axminster  squares  from  Germany,  which  tends  to  reduce  consumption  of  all 
our  grades.  Axminster  piece  goods  from  Belgium  are  offered  here  at  16  per  cent,  below  our  lowest  selling 
price,  which  already  shows  a  comparatively  small  margin  of  profit,  the  price  of  this  cloth  having  been 
originally  forced  down  by  the  dumping  of  American  Axminsters  below  cost.  We  have  reliable  information 
to  the  effect  that  Axminster  piece  goods  from  the  United  States  have  been  sold  in  this  country  at  33J  per 
cent,  below  the  selling  price  for  the  same  quantity  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  met 
with  Belgian  moquettes  offered  at  about  25  per  cent,  below  our  selling  prices  for  corresponding  qualities. 
Wages  are  lower  in  Prance,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  very  much  lower  in  Oriental  countries 
exporting  carpets.  Hours  of  labour  in  each  case  are  likewise  longer,  and  employers  are  not  subject  to  nearly 
so  stringent  legislative  restrictions. 

nqriK  JAMES  TEMPLETON  &  Co.,  GREENHEAD,  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets. 

In  seamless  Axminster  carpets  of  the  more  expensive  grades,  we  experience  competition  from  carpets 
made  by  hand  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  where  wages  are  very  low,  also  from  America. 
In  seamless  Axminster  carpets  of  cheaper  grades,  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpeting  woven  in  breadths, 
hearthrugs  and  furniture  coverings,  we  experience  competition  from  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium  and  France, 
including  piracy  of  our  designs.  In  1893-4  and  1895,  there  was  severe  competition  from  United  States  in 
Axminster  carpeting  imported  below  our  cost  price,  and  at  a  price  evidently  below  normal  cost  of  production. 
One  quality,  for  example,  was  sold  in  this  country  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  the  price  in  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  same  time  being  3s.  9d.  These  goods  were  withdrawn  from  this  market  owing  to  the 
prosperity,  and  consequently  greatly  increased  consumption  of  carpets  in  the  United  States.  Were  a  period 
of  bad  trade  in  that  country  to  occur,  similar  methods  of  disposing  of  surplus  production  in  England  would 
doubtless  be  adopted. 

The  following  circumstances  assist  our  foreign  competitors  : — • 

(1)  In  Turkey,  Persia,  India  and  other  Eastern  countries  the  rate  of  wages  is  extremely  low. 

(2)  In  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium  and  France,  wages  are  lower  and  hours  of  labour  longer  than  here. 

(3)  In  the  United  States,  while  wages  are  higher,  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  handicapped  in  competing  with  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  by 
legislation  dealing  with  factories.  Among  recent  enactments  maybe  mentioned: — Workmen's  compensation 

2976  (which  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend) ;   reduction  of  working  time  by  one  hour  per  week,  and  there  was  no 

desire  for  this  among  our  workpeople,  who  were  in  ignorance  of  the  law  having  been  passed  until  we  had  to 
intimate  the  compulsory  earlier  closing  on  Saturdays  ;  also  the  sanitary  order  of  last  year  (which  implies 
considerable  expense  in  erecting  a  number  of  conveniences  which  seems  to  us  to  be  much  in  excess  of 
requirements).  The  proposed  new  regulations  as  to  ventilation  may  also  imply  great  expense  ;  a  Lancashire 
cotton  spinner  informs  us  that  he  estimates  £2,000,000  would  be  required  to  equip  the  mills  in  that  county, 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required  standard.  It  seems  to  us  that,  the  worker  being  so  protected  in 
this  country,  it  is  reasonable  for  the  manufacturer  to  ask  for  protection  against  competition  from  countries 
where  such  restrictions  do  not  exist. 

ANDERSON,  LAWSON  &  Co.,  THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  Co.  (STOURPORT),  LTD.,  STOURPORT  ;  Manu- 
facturers of  Axminster  Carpets,  Chenille  Curtains,  &c. 

The  following  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  : — Jute,  rugs,  mats  and  carpets  from  Germany,  Japan 
and  Germany,  also  chenille  curtains,  table  covers  and  Axminster  saddle-bags  from  Germany.  We  are 
subject  to  adverse  foreign  competition  through  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  employment,  and  legis- 
lation. The  Act  of  January,  1902,  reducing  the  hours  of  employment  by  one  hour  on  Saturdays,  was  quite 
unnecessary. 
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FIRM  Nu.  4,859.    Manufacturers  of  Axminster  Rugs  and  Wilton  Hearth  Rugs.  2977 

Axminster  squares  and  rugs  from  Austria  and  Germany,  Axminster  rugs  from  Belgium,  Wilton  rugs 
from  Prance — not  below  cost,  but  below  normal  margin  of  profit.  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium  and  France 
appear  not  to  have  '.iitherto  sent  their  surplus  to  any  extent  to  Canada  and  Australia,  but  sent  it  to  thia 
country.  Probably  the  foreign  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  cause  their  cost  of  production  to  he  less 
than  ours.  This  is  generally  to  our  advantage  in  buying  textile  materials  for  use  in  our  manufactures,  as  it 
causes  our  competing  home  producers  to  supply  at  moderate  prices  also,  henoe  we  can  often  compete 
successfully  with  foreign  makers  in  any  other  than  the  foreign  makers'  home  market. 

A.  F.  F'IBTH,  OF  THE  FIRM  OP  T.  F.  FIRTH  &  SONS,  CLIFTON  MILLS,  BiUGHOUSE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Axminster, 
Brussels  and  Tapestry  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Quantities  of  cheap  rugs  from  Japan  at  as  low  a  price  as  1  Jd.  per  square  foot.  Carpet  squares  and  rugs 
from  Germany  and  France.  I  cannot  give  exact  particulars,  but  the  Japanese  rugs  would  cost  us  in 
labour  alone  about  4d.  per  foot.  I  believe  French  and  German  firms  have  much  lower  prices  for  export 
trade  than  for  business  at  home.  In  Japan  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  here.  In 
Germany  and  France  they  work  longer  hours,  and  pay  less  money. 

2978 

MICHAEL  TOMKINSON,  OF  TOMKINSON  &  ADAM,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Axminster  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

Carpets  and  rugs  from  Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  These  are  sold  in  London  by  auction 
frequently  at  best  price  they  will  realise.  Rugs  and  carpets  from  Germany  and  Austria  are  now  on  the 
market  here,  and  sold  below  our  cost  price  to  enable  manufacturers  there,  to  cheapen  cost  of  production,  and 
to  obtain  a  higher  price  at  home,  and  so  keep  their  machinery  on  full  time.  Wages  are  less  and  hours  longer. 
A  quality  of  three-quarter  Axminster  from  Belgium  is  sold  here  at  10  per  cent,  below  our  coat  price. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  flooded  the  market  with  dumped  goods  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard, 
whereas  the  price  published  in  their  trade  list  for  home  consumption  was  90  cents,  3s.  9d. 

In  foreign  countries  they  have  lower  wages  and  longer  hours,  and  the  manufacturers  are  not  subject 
to  so  much  unnecessary  legislative  interference. 

JAMES  HUMPHRIES    &    SONS,    LTD.,    KIDDERMINSTER  ;     Manufacturers    cf   Brussels,    Wilton,    Saxony  and 
Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Hand-knotted  carpets  and  rugs,  many  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  description,  requiring  neither 
artistic  treatment  nor  skilled  labour  in  their  production,  and  made  largely  in  prisons,  are  imported  from  9Q7Q 

Eastern  countries  below  our  cost  price  ;  also  dumped  stocks  of  Brussels  carpets  from  Germany  and  cheap 
Saxonies  and  Axminsters  from  Belgium.  In  1893,  the  introduction  of  American  Axminsters  (called  moquettes 
in  U.S.A.)  at  2.s.  Gd.  for  sale  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  their  home  price  of  3s.  9d.  (90  cents), 
completely  revolutionised  the  Axminster  trade  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  prices  which  has 
become  permanent,  thus  finally  reducing  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  Axminster  trade  at  large,  and  incidentally 
but  effectually  paralysing  the  Brussels  trade,  which  latter  has  not  yet,  and,  as  far  as  present  appearances 
go,  never  will  recover  its  former  importance. 

Home  manufacturers  have  few  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  imported   piice  of  foreign 

manufactured  goods,  especially  dumped  goods,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  form  a  judgment  by  being  required 

to  furnish  competitive  prices,  and  on  this  basis  the  following  goods  can  be  noted  : — From  Germany,  Brussels 

;  of  all  grades  ;   from  Belgium,  Saxonies  and  Axminsters  at  prices  at  least  15  per  cent,  below  our  cost ;    from 

the  United  States,  Axminsters  at  25  per  cent,  below  our  cost. 

No  definite  basis  of  percentage  can  be  specified  as  to  the  competition  of  goods  made  in  Eastern  countries 

to  the  enormous  variety  of  the  production,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  definite  standards  of  manu- 
facture ;  in  view,  however,  of  the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  materials  used, 
and  the  fact  that  importers  ask  for  no  artistic  standard  in  the  lower  and  more  competitive  grades,  such  goods 
must  be  introduced  into  this  country  at  not  less  than  25  ner  cent,  below  what  they  could  be  manufactured 
for  under  home  conditions.  ooon 

The  general  rate  of  living  and  the  hours  of  labour  in  foreign  countries  undoubtedly  affect  the  cost  2980 

'if  production,  but  this  may  not  be  so  much  a  factor  in  their  capabilities  of  cheaper  production  as  the  difference 
in  the  standing  manufacturing  costs  of  the  home  manufacturer,  owing  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  required, 
and  the  continual  advance  of  salaries  necessary  to  retain  the  experienced  service?  of  highly  trained  artists 
ind  foremen.  The  chief  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  abroad  as  compared  with  here,  rests  in 
the  fact  that  in  foreign  countries  the  locally  manufactured  article  is  of  a  comparatively  limited  artistic  order, 

is  owing  to  tariffs,  it  is  only  possible  to  introduce  into  these  countries  the  very  choicest  efforts  of  the 

manufacturer,  which  are  of  necessity  more  costly  in  production.     Home  requirements  and  dumped 

••'•  of  foreign  countries  being  of  a  commonplace  description  offer  decided  manufacturing  advantages 

n  consequence  of  a  larger  general  output,  whereas  it  only  being  possible  to  export  the  best  we  can  produce, 

he  more  limited  demand  increases  the  average  cost.     On  these  lines  the  difference  in  manufacturinK  cost 

annot  bp  less  than  15  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  is  largely  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom 
f  action  rvstiie/  in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  heavily  capitalised  concerns  engaged 

carpet  trade.     Owing  to  the  superior  power' <  '"  the  manufacturer  in  capital  and  general  resources  as 
ilh  Hit:  workmen,  rule-i  of  labour  can  be  enforced  that  would  not  be  tolerate")  in  this  country. 

'nuance  it  may  be  quoted  that  in  the  United  States  Axminster  factories  one  girl  attends  to  two  looms  ; 
ny  attempt  to  introduce  this  system  here  would  inevitably  cause  a  ruinous  strike. 
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29gl      Fo  .....  Com-  W*uAM  C.  GRAY,  N™  Ca«r  WOKKS,  AY.  ;  Manufacturer  of  Art  Squares  and  Kidderminsters,  Wilton 

""°°°"H°"" 

between  30s.  and  45s.  per  wool:. 

WOO.WAK,,  GHOSVENOK  ft  Co,  to,  Kna,™™.;    Manufacturers  of  Brussels.  Wilton  and  Axminster 

Carpets. 
German  Brussels   and    Belgian   Axminsters   are    the  >***$**  *£  *th  ™£«^  £g 

compete  with  us,  but  enormous  y™»X^SP«^2d  in  pl^  of  ou™  more  expensive  fabric 
countries  (largely  from  Japan)  and  ^m  India,  and  are  use(1  n  P^retailers  is  at  lea£  10  per  cent. 
The  price  of  Axminster  carpets  imported  ^J  ^^P_T^e  ^.on  to  believe  that  Brussels  and 
under  our  cost.  It  is  difficult  to  get  •"%*£**'£%£££  SuSTrtTS  is  well  known  that  generally 
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FIRM  No.  8,627.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels  and  Axminster  Carpets 

FIRM  No.  4,596.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  Piece  Goods  and  Rugs,  and  Axminster  Squares  and 
Ruga. 

^SSSSSSHS 

price  in  their  own  market  is  over  4s.  per  yard.      \VUtor         s  iroi  ^h    y  ited  states 

Lid  in  London  and  elsewhere  {£**£•*  ±t  to^cZ^  beC^t  p^c",  while  obtaining  a  highly 
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measure  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria. 
2983  H    &  M   SOTTHWELL>  LTD.,  BBIDGNOETH  ;   Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster  Carpets. 

Accumulations  of  stock  of  Axminster  carpet,  from  United  States  of  America  .have  been  sold  tl.oughout 
the  country  at  one-third  below  the  price  of  similar  goods  m  th  .Unite     States     We  beheve  th 

ssssa  A*saat=s^Jttr^        I-A  -^  s  — 

the  cost  of  production. 

FIEM  No   3,611.    Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Royal  Axminster  Carpets,  ftc. 

thus  dumped  on  this  side.     These  American  Axm.nsters  were  without  douM  «oW  beto  w^  he  co         pr          ^ 


fom>  travellers  come  to 


against  ours  without  paying  any 


FIRM  No.  5,818.     Manufacturers  of  Art  Squares  and  Kidderminsters,  Brussels,  Wilton  Carpets,  &o. 

A  few  years  ago  American  Axminster  carpets  were  imported,  and  were  offered  to  the  trade  in  this  country 
fully  Is.  per  yard  b-'Iow  the  then  current  price  of  the  same  carpets  in  this  country.  This  price  was  taken 
I  understand,  because  the  goods  were  surplus  stock,  and  I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  rebate  was  given  to 
the  American  manufacturers  of  the  duty  shown  to  have  been  paid  upon  materials  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  these  goods. 

WALTER  FORGE,  57,  MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  N.E. ;  Rug  and  Mat  Manufacturer. 
Rugs  and  mate  from  Germany  and  Japan. 

P.    WESTWOOD    &    Co.,    CAUSEWAY,    BISHOPS    STORTFOHD  ;    Oriental    Rug    Manufacturers    for    Amateur 
Workers,  &c. 

Commenced  work  for  continuing,  and  cotton  canvases  for  working,  from  Germany.  Their  method 
of  manipulating  the  raw  materials  is  inferior  to  ours,  and  their  lower  scale  of  pay  for  labour  allows  them 
to  produce  cheaper.  In  fact,  this  particular  department  of  trade  is  principally  in  the  German  hands.  The 
rates  of  female  labour  are  much  lower  than  with  us,  as  the  work  is  distributed  to  women  and  children  at 
their  homes  and  does  not  come  under  the  control  of  the  factory  administration. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  UPPERHEAD  Row,  AND  13,  COLNE  ROAD,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Manufacturer  of  Cloth  Hearth  Rugs 
I  am  not  aware  that  my  goods  are  manufactured  abroad. 

FIRM  No.  10,605.     Importers  of  Carpets  and  Rugs  from  Turkey,  India,  &c.,  and  Exporters  to  Canada,  &c. 

Proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  is  increasing  in  nearly  all  branches  of  soft  furniture  goods,  such  as 
curtains,  coverings,  table  covers,  &c.,  In  these  departments  English  goods  have  been  nearly  entirely 
superseded,  owing  to  a  cheaper  article  being  imported  from  abroad. 

FRANCIS  MANN,  ANCHOR  MILLS,  DEWSBURY,  YORKS.  ;  Manufacturer  of  Cloth  List  Hearth  Rugs. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  cloth  rugs  are  made  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  North  of  France,  and  exported 
and  sold  in  our  London  market  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  produced  at  here,  in  consequence  of  longer  hours 
and  less  wages  than  our  workpeople  will  submit  to.  I  have  no  idea  what  prices  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
may  charge  their  own  people,  but  it  is  a  rule  almost  in  any  trade  to  sell  dearer  at  home  than  abroad,  and 
surely  that  is  the  very  idea  why  these  countries,  including  America,  dump  their  goods  into  this  country's 
markets. 

EXECUTORS  OP  THOMAS  CARR,  HIGHTIELD  MILLS,  STAINCLIFFE,  DEUSBURY  ;    Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Foreign  competition  touches  us  through  importation  of  rugs  at  prices,  we  are  told,  impossible  to 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  principally  Kidderminster  and  Glasgow  ;  there  is,  consequently,  a  decreased 
consumption  of  yarns. 

FIRM  No.  4,869.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestries,  Brussels  Carpets,  and  Axminster  Rugs. 

Axminster  rugs  from  Belgium,  Axminster  carpets  from  United  States  of  America,  Brussels  carpets 
from  Germany.  We  know  that  the  goods  dumped  here  at  times  by  America,  Germany  and  Belgium  cannot 
be  produced  for  the  money,  and  we  are  sure  that  Continental  competition  is  helped  by  the  hours  of  labour 
and  by  the  low  rate  of  wages.  It  is  rather  too  difficult  to  get  customers  to  admit  what  prices  they  paid  for 
dumped  goods  from  abroad,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  when  American  goods  were  rushed  into  this 
market  in  1894-;>,  it  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the  season  by  home  trade  travellers,  and  in  many  cases 
travellers  could  not  get  a  chance  of  even  showing  new  designs  for  all  that  season,  and  the  Brussels  trade 
became  almost  a  dead  letter  and  has  never  recovered  the  lost  ground  ;  in  fact,  thousands  of  pounds  must 
have  been  lost  in  only  new  designs  and  samples,  which  got  no  chance  in  the  market  owine  to  the  flooding 
of  cheap  goods— the  surplus  production  .from  America. 

With  respect  to  Germany,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  a  representative,  who  has  a  Uerman  agency, 
was  told  to  sell  surplus  stock  in  England  at  any  price,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  home  trade  in  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  57.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets. 

Bunnah,  in  making  velvet  table  covers  and  loud-coloured  tapestry  rugs  for  this  market,  but  their 
goods  are  shipped  through  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Rates  and  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  foreign 
countries  all  militate  against  our  goods,  but  we  can  give  no  specific  information. 

FIRM  No.  6,300.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Carpets,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  goods  are  imported  under  cost  price,  but  they  are  imported  at  such 
prices  as  practically  wipe  out  any  chance  of  profit  on  the  goods,  which  can  only  have  one  result,  i.e.,  stoppage 
<<f  tin'  manufacture  of  the  goods.  We  refer  to  such  goods  as  velvet  pile  table  covers,  rugs,  manufactured 
in  I ;.  nnany  and  Austria.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  much  handicapped  by  the  recent  legislation, 
particularly  the  stringency  of  the  Factory  Acts.  It  is  a  great  hardship,  for  instance,  for  us  to  have  most 
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2989      Foreign  Com-  of  our  female  hands  stop  work  at  11.30  a.m.  on  Saturdays.     In  Germany,  we  believe,  the  working  hours 

petition  at  Home,     are  considerably  longer  than  ours. 

FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

Carpets  generally.  Productions  in  rugs  are  imported  from  Germany  much  below  the  price  we  could  produce  them  at ; 

also  Oriental  carpets  of  low  make!     A  quantity  of  hand-knotted  carpets  are  imported  from  Asiatic  lurkey 
and  sold  mostly  at  the  London  docks  by  auction  far  below  our  cost  price.     Rugs  from  Japan  are 
in  large  quantities  below  our  cost  price  by  auction  in  a  similar  way.     Axminster  carpets  from  tl 
States  are  dumped  here  much  below  our  cost  price,  and  sold  as  low  as  2s.  6d.  per  yard    the  price  b< 
3s  9d  per  yard  in  the  United  States  of  America  market  for  similar  goods,  never  under  3s.  3d.  per  yard,  even 
when  bought  in  very  large  quantities  by  big  dealers.     About  90  to  95  cents   we  would  say  was  looked  upon 
as  the  market  price  in  America.    It  is  difficult  to  compare  these  prices  with  the  British,  but  in  1, 
price  in  this  country  was  4s.  6d.  per  yard.     Belgian  makers  are  just  beginning  to  place  carpets  and  rugs  , 
inferior  quality  below  our  cost  price  in  a  similar  manner.     This  competition  began  at  the  beginning  . 
year,  and  is  now  quite  keenly  felt.     A  quality  similar  to  our  standard  3s.  6d.  goods,  we  were  surprised  to  hi 
dumped  on  this  market  at  2s.  10d..  with  10  per  cent.  off.     We  hear  the  price  tWa  year  has  been  advance 
to  3s  ,  and  the  patterns  are  mostly  copies  of  manufacturers'  best  rolling  designs   here, 
necessary  for  establishing  these  looms  in  Belgium,  has  been  enticed  away  from  this  country.     We  should  be 
much  interested  to  hear  if  some  steps  can  be  taken  to  ascertain  the   imports  that  have  taken  place  in  wh, 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  Oriental  carpets,  rugs  and  mats.     The  figures  recorded  in  the  Board  of  Trade  ret 
are  certainly  very  far  from  correct.     The  only  cases  we  can  state  as  being  below  normal  cost  in  the  countr; 
of  origin,  are  foreign  rugs,  that  are  often  given  away  by  auction  at  the  docks,  and  the  Axramster  carpet* 
dumped  down  from  United  States  of  America.     In  all  countries  from  which  we  experience  competition  wan 
are  unquestionably  at  very  much  lower  rates.     Hours  of  labour  are  longer  with  less  restrictions, 
taken  off  Saturdays  since  January,  1902,  has  resulted  in  no  work  being  done  in  our  factories  after  the  bref 
fast  meal  hour.     This  was  a  great  grievance  and  appreciated  by  neither  male  nor  female  woi 

FIRM  No.  6,554.     Carpet  Manufacturer. 

We  are  undersold  chiefly  owing  to  cheapness  of  labour  and  longer  hours  per  day  abroad. 

FIRM  No.  4,839.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  articles  similar  to  ours  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  but  as 
none  of  the  articles  are  exactly  like  ours,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  in  some   cases,  a: 
imported  below  cost  price.     Adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  respect  to  difference  in  the  ra 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Eastern  countries,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and          i.     K 
of  wages  prevailing  in  European  countries  are,  we  gather,  on  a  lower  end  than  ours,  but  we  have  no  ( 
information  on  this  point.     In  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  and  possibly  other  countries,  present  me 
mation  leads  us  to  believe  that  similar  industries  to  ours  are  helped  by  the  bounty  system,  but  1 
extent  and  in  what  localities  we  have  at  present  no  reliable  information. 

FIEM  No.  3,617.     Carpet  Manufacturers. 

Carpets  from  Germany,  France  and  Oriental  countries.    We  find  that  travellers  from  the  Continent 
on  seeing  our  patterns  and  colourings  in  London  warehouses,  offer  to  make  the  goods  for  our  customer 
some  pence  per  yard  less  than  our  price,  taking  our  pattern  and  design  for  that  purpose.     Particular  cas 
of  this  have  come  to  our  knowledge.     We  are  of  opinion  that  these  firms- receive- a  drawback  or  bounty 
from  their  respective  governments,  which  more  than  makes  up  to  them  for  the  reduction  in  their  price, 
trade  was  thoroughly  disorganised  by  a  large  quantity  of  American  carpets  being  dumped  into  this  coui 
in  1893  or  1894,  several  firms  being' entirely  ruined  and  their  works  never  since  re-started, 
at  the  time  that  these  carpets  received  a  bounty  of  8d.  per  yard  on  exportation. 

FIRM  No.  10,074.     General  Drapery,  Soft  Goods  and  Carpet  Warehousemen  ;  Importers  of  Goods  for  Export 
9999  to  Australia. 

About  three  parts  of  our  imports  are  British  make  and  the  remainder  foreign.     We  find  the  British 
goods  on  the  decrease,  and  goods  from  foreign  countries  very  much  on  the  increase.     The  reason  i 
many  cases  we  can  buy  to  greater  advantage,  and  on  the  whole  get  more  attention,  prompter  delivery,  ai 
greater  variety  from  foreign  countries. 

FIRM  No.  10,557.     Exporters  of  Drapery,  Carpets,  &c.,  to  Victoria,  Australia. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  we  had  not  more  than  twenty  accounts  on  the  Continent  which  supplied 
about  one-sixteenth  of  the  goods  for  our  trade.     The  goods  were  ordered  in  London,  brought  1 
and  shipped  in  British  ships  ;    all  the  rest  of  our  goods,  i.e.,  fifteen-sixteenths,  were  bought  i 
Kingdom  and  shipped  to  Australia  in  British  ships.    To-day  we  have  just  500  foreign  accounts  on  our  bo 
and  these  firms  supply  us  with  about  three-eighths  of  the  goods  for  our  trade,  one-eighth  ot  -v 
in  foreign  ships,  the  remainder  is  brought  to  London  and  shipped  in  British  ships.     There  is  al 
amount  of  goods  shipped  of  which  we  have  no  account ;    the  trade  is  lost  to  us  in  London, 
agents  and  travellers  who  go  to  Australia  in  shoals,  and  many  of  them  reside  there,  arrange  when  < 
their  samples  of  the  different  wares  to  make  a  piece  delivered  in  Melbourne  or  elsewhere. 
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end  of  tho  wedge  to  do  the  trade  direct,  and  get  all  the  goods  shipped  in  foreign  ships.  We  know  too  w.-ll 
that  respective  foreign  Governments  assist  foreigners  in  this  matter  by  subsidising  their  steamers,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  allowed  their  manufacturers  a  bonus  or  rebate  on  goods  shipped 
in  this  way. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  every  buyer  does  his  level  best  to  get  rock-bottom  prices,  and  the  Merchandise 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  greatly  responsible  for  tho  great  increase  in  Continental  accounts.  Before  this  Marks  Act 
Act  was  passed  the  position  was  this  :  The  large  City  merchants,  such  as  Cook,  Sons  &  Co.,  St.  Paul's,  E.G., 
Copestako  &  Co.,  Cheapside  ;  J.  &  R.  Morley,-  of  Wood  Street,  sent  their  buyers  or  heads  of  departments  at 
great  expense  to  every  corner  of  the  Continent  to  find  out  where  they  could  procure  the  best  articles  to  suit 
their  trade.  The  goods  were  bought  from  manufacturers  large  and  small,  sent  to  England  and  put  into 
stock  ;  only  the  managers  of  the  departments  knew  where  the  goods  came  from.  The  salesmen  knew  they 
were  foreign,  that  was  all.  The  buyers  of  large  American,  Canadian  and  Australian  houses  used  to  go  in 
and  buy  or  place  their  orders  with  the  above  firms  as  they  had  done  for  years,  not  knowing  where  to  do 
better.  But  as  soon  as  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  came  into  force  all  goods  were  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  country  where  they  were  made :  "  Made  in  Germany,"  "  Made  in  France,"  &c.  The  buyer,  who  naturally 
wished  to  do  better  than  the  buyer  of  one  of  his  competitors,  says  to  himself,  "  Oh  !  this  "is  made  in  Italy. 
1  have  been  trying  to  find  out ;  I  thought  it  was  French,"  closes  his  book  and  tries  tho  Italian  market.  The 
Act  locates  where  goods  are  made,  and  makes  it  easier  to  follow  up.  This  has  caused  hundreds  of  buyers 
to  scour  all  the  centres  of  trade  for  the  different  articles  they  require,  not  always  for  their  own  gratification, 
but  from  instructions  given  by  their  clients,  who  are  educated  on  this  point  by  the  Act  just  as  well  as  the 
buyer.  The  foreign  manufacturer,  finding  so  many  people  asking  for  his  goods,  naturally  goes  in  for 
extending  his  business  by  sending  to  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere  travellers  and  representatives.  He  is  also 
very  clever  in  getting  up  patterns,  giving  more  time  and  attention  to  the  details  than  the  English 
manufacturer. 

The  Merchandise  Trade  Marks  Act  is  also  responsible  for  diverting  much  of  our  British  shipping  to 
the  foreigner  by  causing  so  much  pettifogging  friction  before  allowing  goods  to  be  cleared,  which  causes 
merchants  to  ship  their  goods  direct  from  the  country  where  the  goods  had  been  produced,  or  the  nearest 
port.  We  are  pleased  to  say  the  authorities  have  greatly  relaxed  their  zeal  in  this  matter,  at  the  same  time 
there  is  too  much  trouble  connected  with  it,  when  one  knows  it  is  doing  no  good  to  the  British  Empire. 

FIRM  No.  C  92.     Carpet  Manufacturers. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  prison-made  carpets,  owing  to  the 
reticence  of  Indian  traders  and  Government  officials.  We  know  that  there  are  at  least  three  gaols  where 
carpets  are  made  by  the  prisoners,  viz.,  Bangalore  (Mysore),  Agra,  and  Karachi,  but  we  find  that  the  manu- 
facture is  by  no  means  confined  to  gaols,  and  has  recently  been  taken  up  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
Europeans,  and  the  prices  seem  to  vary  between  2  rupees  and  24  rupees  per  square  yard.  We  also  know 
that  some  of  the  carpets  made  in  gaols  are  made  in  Native  States,  over  which,  of  course,  the  Government 
has  only  a  very  limited  control.  There  is  a  Government  store  in  Calcutta  where  goods  of  various  kinds 
which  are  made  in  gaols  are  sold  retail.  These  are  made  by  prisoners  throughout  Bengal  and  the  Andaman 
Islands,  who  are  presumably  not  paid  for  the  work  done,  although  of  course  the  sales  go  to  help  the  up- 
keep of  the  prisons. 

T.  &  A.  NAYLOR  (PER  T.  F.  NAYLOR),  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Art  Carpets,  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

No  articles  similar  to  those  we  manufacture  are  imported  into  this  country  below  cost  price  that  we 
know  of. 

(D)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  PROTECTED  MARKETS. 

QUESTIONS  7  AND  9  (FORM  I.) ;   AND  QUESTION  12  (FORM  VII.)  -.—Has  yow  export  trade  suffered  porejgn  com- 
in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?  petition  Abroad. 

What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you,  are  engaged  ? 

FIRM  No.  4,771.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Coating  Yarns,  principally  undyed  Carpet  Yarns 
for  Axminster,  Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpets. 

Our  firm  has  been  in  existence  for  150  years.  Originally  we  supplied  foreign  countries  with  finished  Yarns. 
articles  such  as  carpets  and  hosiery,  until  these  were  excluded  by  prohibitive  tariffs.  We  then  supplied 
them  with  partly  manufactured  articles  (such  as  different  classes  of  worsted  yarns)  and  at  one  time  were 
employing  1,000  workpeople.  In  recent  years,  however,  our  foreign  trade  in  yarns  had  regularly  diminished 
year  after  year  with  such  countries  as  Holland,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  from  various 
causes,  until  we  entirely  gave  it  up  three  years  ago.  Eventually  we  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with 
our  foreign  competitors  in  these  protected  countries. 

T.  &  A.  NAYLOR  (PER  T.  F.  NAYLOR),  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  have  no  change  to  report  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets,  except  an  increase  of  trade.  We  have 
always  had  fairly  full  employment  in  the  home  trade. 

MICHAEL  TOMKINSON,  OF  TOMKINSON  &  ADAM,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Axminster  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturer. 

Tariffs  of  different  countries  have  increased  time  after  time,  if  30  per  cent,  was  not  enough,  then  an   Axminster,  Wilton 
additional  tariff  was  added  until  export  was  impossible.     Certainly  in  Axminster  carpets  before  tariff  was  and  els. 

prohibitive,  40  per  cent,  of  our  make  went  to  the  United_States,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
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2997      Foreign  Com-  FIRM  No.  4,292.     Manufacturers  of  Axminater,  Brussels  and  Tapestry  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

petition  Abroad.  Uo.Hl  1874,  the  United  States  was  our  chief  market.     Since  then  we  have  started  works  in  America 

and  have  a  large  manufactory  for  spinning  worsted,  and  printing  and  weaving  carpets  in  that  country. 
We  then  did  a  large  business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  this  is  now  almost  closed  except  to  Holland. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  all  raised  their  tariffs  so  as  to  almost  exclude  British  goods,  except  specialities, 
and  small  quantities  which  they  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  copying  designs.  French  duties  were  compara- 
tively low  and  for  some  time  we  continued  to  do  business  successfully  in  that  country  ;  we  opened  a  ware- 
house in  Paris  and  put  on  travellers  all  over  France,  but  by  degrees  were  driven  out  and  had  to  close  the 
warehouse.  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Switzerland  now  all  have  tariffs  sufficiently  high  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  manufacture  in  these  countries. 

We  find  the  German  and  French  squares  and  rugs  being  sold  daily  more  and  more  in  the  Colonies, 
on  account  of  the  lower  prices  that  they  have  for  export  trade. 

FIRM  No.  4,859.     Manufacturers  of  Axminster  Squares  and  Rugs,  and  Wilton  Hearth  Rugs. 

Chiefly  United  States  competition  in  Canada  and  Australia.  United  States  dump  their  surplus 
production  abroad,  and  we  do  the  same,  and  therefore  clash  with  them. 
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FIRM  No.  4,152.     Manufacturers  of  Royal  Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Our  exports  to  countries  on  the  Continent  other  than  Holland  have  decreased  66  per  cent,  in  the  last 
10  years.  In  the  same  period  our  exports  to  Holland,  where  the  tariff  is  comparatively  low,  have  doubled. 

Our  trade  in  the  Colonies  has  suffered  through  German  and  other  competition  of  late  years,  with 
the  exception  of  Canada.  It  must  be  remembered  in  regard  to  the  questions  relating  to  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  that  ours  is  an  industry  which  is  largely  affected  by  changes  of  fashion,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  in  consequence  any  individual  firm  of  manufacturers  may  experience  a  bad  season's  trade  owing 
to  want  of  success  in  catering  for  the  taste  and  requirements  of  that  season.  These  causes  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  state  in  exact  figures  the  loss  due  to  foreign  tariffs  and  the  gain  due  to  Colonial  preference  in 
Canada.  We  can  only  state  the  facts  that  in  countries  which  have  raised  their  tariffs  against  us,  a  trade, 
formerly  of  considerable  extent,  has  dwindled  almost  to  extinction,  whilst  in  Canada  since  the  adoption 
of  the  preferential  system  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  expansion.  We  have  commenced  feeling  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition  in  our  Colonies  and  South  American  Republics,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  detailed 
particulars.  The  high  protective  tariffs  of  certain  protected  countries,  especially  Germany  and  America, 
have  almost  destroyed  a  formerly  lucrative  trade  with  those  countries. 

ANDERSON,  LAWSON  &  Co.,  THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  Co.  (STOURPORT),  LTD.,  STOURPORT  ;    Manu- 
facturers of  Axminster  Carpets,  &c. 

Our  trade  has  been  very  small  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  Colonies  American  and  German  makers 
compete  keenly,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  with  goods  overstocked  in  their  own  market,  and  sold 
much  below  cost.  The  Germans  imitate  our  patterns,  fabrics,  trade  marks  and  tickets. 

WILLIAM  C.  GRAY,  NEWTON  CARPET  WORKS,  AYK  ;    Manufacturer  of  Art  Squares   and   Kidderminsters, 
Brussels,  Wilton  and  Pile  Carpets. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  most  seriously.  Our  trade  with  America  has  shrunk  to  about 
one-eighth  of  what  it  was  before  the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  I  have  no  definite  experience,  but 
undoubtedly  there  is  an  increase  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  our  trade. 

JAMES  TEMPLETON  AND  Co..  GREENHEAD,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Brussels 
Carpets. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  various  countries.     The  United  States  is  the  most  conspicuous 

that  country. 

had  dropped  to  less  than  3  per  cent.     Foreign  competition  i 

in  this  countr}7. 

HOMFBAY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  YORKSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axrainster 
Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs,  also  Hand-Made  Rugs,  &c. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  Australia  and  Canada  in  German  Axminster  squares  and  rugs, 
Belgian,  Austrian,  French  and  Japanese  carpets  and  rugs. 

FIRM  No.  4,596.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  Piece  Goods  and  Rugs,  and  Axir.inster  Squares  and 
Rugs. 

Carpets  in   large  quantities  were  formerly  exported  to   the  United  States,   but  the  imposition  of 
pronibitive  tariff  has  put  an  end  to  all  this. 


a 
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FIRM  No.  2,986.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster  3001 

Carpets. 

An  increase  in  the  Swedish  tariff  has  already  much  reduced  the  demand  for  British  spun  yarn,  and 
will  probably  bar  it  altogether  ultimately.  We  used  formerly  to  send  two  representatives  for  our  carpet 
department  to  Austria  and  Germany  twice  a  year,  but  now  the  tariffs  do  not  make  it  worth  while  going  at 
all.  Russia  has  been  closed  to  us  for  many  years.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  formerly  very  good  markets, 
but  our  sales  have-  now  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  former  amount  owing  to  increase  of  duties 
in  both  countries.  The  United  States  have  been  practically  closed  to  our  fabrics  for  some  years.  In  Italy 
our  trade  is  much  reduced.  In  France  the  high  duty  precludes  the  use  of  our  goods.  Foreign  competition 
in  the  Colonies  has  not  been  very  strong,  but  it  shows  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  German  carpet  manu- 
facturers are  selling  large  quantities  of  seamless  squares  in  Argentina  and  Canada,  thus  displacing  to  a  large 
extent  goods  manufactured  by  ourselves.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  our  exports  of  carpets  to  foreign  countries 
due,  we  think:  (1)  to  increase  of  duties,  (2)  to  the  fact  that  competitive  manufactures  have  been  started  in 
the  said  foreign  countries. 

FIRM  No.   3,611.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Royal  Axminster  Carpets  and  Woollen  Yarn 
Chenille  Hearth  Rugs 

Thirty  years  ago  we  used  to  do  a  large  business  with  the  United  States,  which  was  closed  down  300a 

altogether  under  their  high  protective  tariffs,  and  now  we  find  it  practically  impossible  to  do  any  trade  on 
the  Continent.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  are  sending  large  quantities  of  chenille  carpets  into  Canada. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  much  below  English  prices.  The  class  of  carpets  are  known  as  Chenille  Axminster 
and  are  made  in  one  piece  without  a  seam.  This  is  a  class  of  trade  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  large 
quantities  at  once.  Often  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  process,  not  less  than  100  carpets  of  a  size  and 
colouring  have  to  be  made  at  one  time.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  trade 
to  have  some  market  where  balances  can  be  economically  disposed  of. 

WOODWARD,  GROSVENOR  AND  Co.,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Axminster 
Carpets. 

We  have  found  that  German  competition  has  much  curtailed  our  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
Continental  countries  and  practically  stopped  trade  with  Germany  itself.  The  carpet  export  trade  to  the 
United  States  was  killed  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  k  similar  in  effect  to 
that  in  this  country. 

H.  &  M.  SOUTHWELL,  LTD.,  BHIDGNORTH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Axminster  Carpets.  onao 

oUvu 
Our  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  Scandinavia  and  Germany  has  distinctly  suffered.     Foreign 

competition  in  the  Colonies  differs  little  in  its  effect  from  that  which  we  experience  in  the  home  trade. 
Canada  is  the  exception  ;  our  trade  has  considerably  increased  there  since  the  introduction  of  a  preferential 
tariff. 

FIKM  No.  5,818.     Manufacturers  of  Art  Squares  and  Kidderminsters,  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Pile  Carpets. 

As  to  the  shrinkage  of  our  trade  with  America  principally  through  the  operation  of  their  tariffs,  I  may 
state  generally  that,  while  we  have  lost  subsequent  to  the  McKinley  tariff  business  amounting  to  about  seven 
weeks'  employment  per  year,  we  have  by  the  introduction  of  different  fabrics  increased  the  actual  amount  of 
our  trade,  and  keep  increasing  it  from  year  to  year.  At  the  same  time,  but  for  the  operation  of  these  high 
tariffs,  especially  that  of  the  United  States,  our  business  would  have  been  proportionately  larger.  The  effect 
of  the  increase  of  the  American  tariff  simply  was  that,  instead  of  a  natural  expansion  of  our  American  trade, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  until  it  may  be  reckoned  as  practically  nil, 

In  regard  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  that  is  increasing  and  will 
continue  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  especially  in  South  Africa  and  the  Australian  Colonies. 

JAMES  HUMPHRIES  &  SONS,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  Saxony  and  Axminster  3004 

Carpets  and   Rugs. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  absolute  figures  upon  points  that  in  their  effects  have  been  the  gradual  growth  of 
from  30  to  35  years,  owing  to  the  discarding  of  old  books,  but  in  the  memory  of  managers  and  foremen  still 
employed,  the  following  reductions  in  foreign  export  can  be  taken  as  within  the  mark:  The  United  States 
75  per  cent.,  Germany,  25  per  cent.,  France  75  per  cent.,  Spain  and  Portugal — a  market  at  one  time  worth 
i'l.iMHI  to  £10,000  a  year,  not  now  considered  worth  the  special  attention  required  to  satisfy  demands  for 
special  design,  colouring  and  quality,  and  particularly  owing  to  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  doing 
business,  and  the  excessive  tariffs. 

In  addition  to  the  tariffs  on  goods  every  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  British  manufacturers  effectively 
selling  their  goods  ( 1)  in  cases  by  the  imposition  of  licenses,  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  samples  upon  which  orders 
snlely  depend  have  to  be  cut  to  the  extent  of  rendering  their  separate  sale  quite  impossible.  This  compulsory 
cutting  of  samples  ruins  them  artistically,  and  so  leaves  the  advantage  with  the  foreign  article  of  the  same 
<!'  -eription.  It  is  advisable  to  mention  that  the  plea  for  cutting  samples  is  to  prevent  their  being  sold  after 
the  purposes  of  securing  business  from  them  has  been  effected.  As,  however,  such  samples  (averaging  1|  yards 
long  by  3  to  4  yards  wide)  are  in  any  case  of  little  value  (50  per  cent,  below  goods  price)  and  the  undertaking 
of  manufacturers'  representatives  to  withdraw  same  upon  the  completion  of  a  journey  quite  unavailing';  the 
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Rugs  and  Mats. 
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only  possible  inference  is  that  the  mutilating  of  show  samples,  upon  which  orders  entirely  depend,  can  only 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  competing  goods. 

Our  experience  in  the  Colonies  is  that  foreign  manufacturers  as  regards  legislation  have  precisely  the 
same  privileges  as  the  British  manufacturer,  and  the  advantage  consequently  rests  with  the  country  most 
favourably  situated  geographically,  and  the  country  best  served  by  its  lines  of  steamers  and  railway  com- 
munication. In  the  Australasian  market  the  comparative  nearness  of  the  United  States  via  San  Francisco, 
and  also  of  Japan  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom,  offers  great  advantages,  while  the  special  facilities 
afforded  by  the  German  shipping  companies  and  the  railway  companies  to  their  home  ports  add  to  the 
superior  position  in  these  respects  of  the  German  manufacturer 

FIRM  No.  6,300.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Carpets,  &c. 

Many  years  ago  the  most  of  our  looms  were  running  on  goods  for  the  United  States  of  America  ;  now 
we  cannot  send  a  single  yard  there  on  account  of  the  tariff.  To  Russia  also  we  used  to  send  a  large  quantity 
of  goods  ;  for  many  years  we  have  been  completely  shut  out.  On  account  also  of  the  prohibitive  tariff,  we 
have  now  no  trade  with  Spain,  Germany,  or  Austria  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  have  just  had  to  give  up  an 
agency  in  France. 

We  are  cut  on  every  hand  by  Germany  and  other  foreign  competitors  on  account  of  their  being  able 
to  send  their  goods  into  British  possessions  on  such  favourable  terms  as  now  exist.  We  find  in  many  other 
British  possessions,  such  as  India,  Burmah  (Rangoon),  Straits  Settlements  (Singapore),  we  are  very 
severely  handicapped  with  German  competition. 

FIRM  No.  4,869.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestries  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Axminster  Rugs. 

Our  trade  in  America  has  gone  completely  ;  also  our  German  trade  since  Hamburg  was  included 
in  the  Zollverein  ;  we  have  recently  tried  to  sell  high  class  goods  in  Germany,  but  only  one  or  two  sample 
carpets  were  taken  and  then  we  were  informed  that  the  tariff  made  it  hopeless.  We  tried  hard  in  France 
and  got  a  fair  trade  in  the  tapestry  trade  (goods  and  styles,  &c.,  being  quite  satisfactory),  but  found  that 
French  competition  with  high  duties  made  it  altogether  unprofitable,  so  sold  out  our  Paris  stock  and  gave 
it  up. 

FIRM  No.  57.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  our  goods  into  Germany  and  America  on  account  of  the  tariffs.  We  have' 
not  much  experience  in  the  Colonies,  but  so  far  we  can  hold  our  own  in  our  standard  lines  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  India. 

WALTER  FOKGE,  57,  MARE  STREET,  HACKNEY,  N.E. ;   Rug  and  Mat  Manufacturer. 

Tariffs  keep  us  out  of  foreign  and  Colonial  markets. 

• 

FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  we  used  to  do  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
of  our  turnover  ;  now  we  do  not  do  1  per  cent.  From  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Italy  we  are  completely 
shut  out.  With  regard  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies,  our  experience  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in  this 
country.  We  find  the  German  and  United  States  of  America  makers  keenly  competing,  American  goods 
being  undoubtedly  surplus  stock  sold  very  much  below  cost.  From  Germany  low  imitations  of  our 
patterns  and  fabrics  are  offered,  our  trade  marks,  tickets  and  designs  being  closely  copied.  In  carpets  and 
rugs  the  Germans  have  made  very  considerable  inroads  on  our  colonial  markets,  also  on  the  Continent 
and  in  South  America.  The  introduction  of  German  low  grade  rugs  into  the  English  market  has  created 
a  taste  for  such  goods,  and  caused  a  decreasing  demand  for  better  makes. 

FIRM  No.  4,839.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  to  the  United  States  during  recent  years  shows  a  falling  off,  which  we  attribute 
mainly  to  the  high  tariff.  No  carpets  similar  to  ours  are  manufactured  in  the  States. 

FIRM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp,  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  trade  has  greatly  suffered  from  the  operations  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  notably  that 
with  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  The  first  four  countries,  and  Austria 
as  well,  almost  entirely  supply  themselves  with  goods  formerly  supplied  in  large  quantities  from  this  country, 
while  with  the  exception  of  Russia  they  are  also  large  exporters  (Germany  especially)  to  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  We  feel  competition  in  the  Colonies  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

T.  &  A.  NAYLOR  (PER  T.  F.  NAYLOR),  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Art  Carpets ;  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners, 
and  Carpet  Weavers,  Art  Squares. 

Wo  used  to  send  art  squares  to  United  States  and  Canada  some  15  years  or  more  ago.  The  main 
reason  why  the  trade  fell  off  was  we  did  pot  send  our  own  representatives,  but  joined  with  others.  Also 
our  goods  are  too  high  class  and  expensive  for  the  export  trade.  Ours  is  nearly  all  a  home  trade.  The 
foreign  and  Colonial  trade,  though  small,  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  five  years. 


FIRM  No.  3,617.     Carpet  Manufacturers. 

Formerly  a  very  large  trade  was  done  with  the  United  State?,  but  we  have  not  sent  a  single  piece 
since  the  McKinley  tariff  wa?  put  in  action.  The  same  applies  to  Francs,  Germany,  and  the  Continent 
generally.  Wo  have  severe  compstition  in  Canada  and  Australia  with  German  goods  being  sold  under  our 
prices. 

F.  WESTWOOD   &  Co.,    CAUSEWAY,    BISHOPS    STORTFOED  ;     Oriental   Rug    Manufacturers   for   Amateur 
Workers,  &c. 

Foreign  competition  is  as  keen  in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FIRM  No.  10,557.     Exporters  of  Drapery,  Carpets,  &c.,  to  Victoria,  Australia. 

Continental  firms  are  more  than  anxious  to  secure  our  Colonial  trade,  and  we  feel  sure  they  supply 
Colonial  merchants  at  a  lower  price  than  their  own  people.  For  instance,  they  have  taken  orders  for 
velveteens  in  Melbourne  at  prices  the  Manchester  houses  have  been  unable  to  compete  with.  The  German 
has  to  buy  his  cloth  in  Lancashire,  it  is  cut  and  dyed  in  Germany,  therefore  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared,  with  the  Manchester  man.  When  speaking  to  a  Manchester  velveteen  producer,  he  said,  "  It 
is  all  rubbish,  the  Germans  could  not  compete  with  Manchester  for  velveteens,"  which  he  proved  by  aaying 
that  in  face  of  the  heavy  duty  they  had  to  pay,  they  competed  and  took  large  orders  for  velveteens  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere.  This  proves  to  us  that  they  charge  a  lesi  price  to  our  Colonies  than  they  do  for  their 
own  markets. 
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FIRM  No.  10,445.     Importers  of  Turkey,  Persian  and  Indian  Carpets  and  Exporters. 

A-;  an  instance  of  loss,  or  partial  loss,  of  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs,  take 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  prohibitive  tariffs  our  goods  have  been  partly  shut  out  of  foreign  countries 
with  which  we  trade. 

FIRM  No.  10,605.     Importers  of  Carpets  and  Rugs  from  Turkey,  India,  &c.,  and  Exporters  of  Carpets  to 
Canada,  &c. 

During  the  last  25  years  we  have  lost  the  following  markets  through  the  c  Deration  of  foreign  tariffs— 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  America,  Russia.  They  shut  out  our  goods  and 
dump  their  surplus  production  over  here. 

FIRM  No.  1,915.     Manufacturers  of  Frinses  for  Upholstery,  Carriage  Trimmings  and  Lace  for  Railway 
and  Private  Carriages  ;   Carpet  Merchants. 

The  goods  which  we  supplied  to  the  United  States  and  Russia  were  carpets,  which  we  handled  as 
distributors,  but  the  excessive  duties  imposed  by  the  Governments  of  those  countries  killed  the  trade.  We 
cannot  specify  the  loss  of  employment  to  our  people,  but  we  know  that  our  trade  has  nearly  disappeared. 
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(E)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  8  (FORM  I.) :  —  What  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  Suggested 
(o  compete  successfully  within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ?  Reduction  of 

Foreign  Tariffs. 
MICHAEL  TOMKINSON,  OF  TOMKINSON  &  ADAM,  KIDDERMINSTER  :  Axminster  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

The  present  tariff  of  70  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  in  United  States  of  America  on  carpets  and  rugs  Axminster,   Wilton 
should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  ;    the  25  per  cent,  in  Germany  and  30  per  cent,  and  over  in  Austria  and  and  Brussels. 
other  countries  should  be  removed  altogether. 

ANDERSON,  LAWSON  &  Co.,  THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  Co.  (STOURPORT),  LTD.,  STOURPORT  ;    Manu- 
facturers of  Axminster  Carpets,  &c. 
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We  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  United  States  duties  on  carpets  and  rugs, 
our  opinion  the  German  and  French  duties  on  these  should  be  almost  entirely  removed. 


In 


MORTON  &  SONS,  THE  CARPET  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Royal  Axmin- 
ster, Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

We  suggest  a  40  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  United  States  of  America  tariff  on  Brussels  carpets,  now 
44  cents  per  square  yard,  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  United  States  of 
tariff  on  Wilton  carpets,  now  60  cents  per  square  yard,  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  tariff  on  Axminster  carpets  of  the  same  amount  should  be  entirely  removed  ;  also  the 
French,  Belgian  and  German  tariffs,  in  order  to  compete  on  equal  terms. 
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Suggested 
Reduction  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 


A.  F.  FIRTH,  OF  THE  FIKM  OF  T.  F.  FIBTH  &  SONS,  CLIFTON  MILLS,  BBIGHOTTSE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Axminster, 
Brussels,  and  Tapestry  Carpets  and  Hugs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  bu  possible  to  introduce  any  reduction  on  tariffs  of  Continental 
countries,  or  in  the  United  States,  that  would  render  us  able  to  compete  with  home  producers  in  those 
countries.  The  mischief  is  done  and  the  businesses  are  firmly  established,  and  with  their  cheaper  labour 
it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  in  their  home  markets  to  any  great  extent.  It  remains  for  us  to  secure 
the  home  and  Imperial  markets  to  ourselves. 

FIRM  No.  4,859.     Manufacturers  of  Axminster  Squares  and  Rugs,  and  Wilton  Hearth  Rugs. 
Not  unless  the  tariffs  referred  to  were  absolutely  wiped  off. 
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JAMES  TEMPLETON   &  Co.,  GREENHEAD,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of  Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels 
Carpets,  &c. 

We  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  United  States  tariff  of  GO  to  90  per  cent,  on 
Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets.  The  German  30  per  cent. ;  the  Belgian  15  per  cent. ;  the  French 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  Austrian  30  per  cent,  tariff  on  these  articles  should  be  removed  altogether.. 

HOMFRAY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  YORKSHIRE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster 
Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs,  also  Hand-Made  Rugs,  &c. 

Germany  is  our  great  competitor,  and  we  could  compete  if  tariff  duties  were  equal. 


FIRM  No.  2,986. 
Carpets. 


Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  this  question.  Our  successful  competition  in  any  country  in  our 
line  of  fabrics  would  vary  more  or  less  inversely  with  the  size  of  that  country's  tariff — or,  more  likely, 
inversely  with  the  square  of  the  tariff.  But 'we  have  not  any  particular  facilities  for  making  carpets  in 
this  country  which  enable  us  to  give  the  manufacturers  of  any  other  country  even,  say,  10  per  cent,  start. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  right  answer  to  your  question  is  that  the  only  thing  that  would  enable 
us  to  compete  successfully  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  against  our  goods. 


Country. 
Carpets  of  various  makes  and  qualities      U.S.A. 

Germany 
France 


Present  Tariff. 

Average  85  to 
100  per  cent. 

About  33J 
per  cent. 

Do. 


Suggested 
Reduction. 


Spinning  Department  Worsted  Yarn 


France 
Sweden 
Germany 


50  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
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JAMES    HUMPHRIES    &    SONS,  LTD.,  KIDDEBMINSTER  ;    Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  Saxony  and 
Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

The  present  tariff  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  ;  to  25  per 
cent,  in  Germany,  15  per  cent,  in  Belgium,  30  per  cent,  in  France,  and  the  duty  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  be  removed  altogether.  The  system  of  the  imposition  of  tariffs  varies  in  the  different  countries 
above  noted,  and  the  percentage  given  is  approximate. 

H.  &  M.  SOUTHWELL,  LTD.,  BRIDGNORTH  ;   Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster  Carpets. 

We  should  suggest  the  following  reductions  of  foreign  tariffs  on  carpets : — The  United  States  70  to 
80  per  cent,  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  20  to  30  per  cent.,  the  Austrian  30  per  cent.,  the  French  25  per 
cent.,  the  Belgian  15  per  cent.,  and  the  Dutch  5  per  cent,  duties  should  all  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  The 
sale  of  carpets  is  so  great  in  the  United  States  that  the  reduction  named  above  would  be  likely  to  lead 
to  an  extended  trade.  The  other  suggestion  we  base  upon  the  fact  that  5  per  cent,  does  not  prevent  a  good 
trade  with  Holland. 

WOODWARD,  GROSVENOR  &  Co.,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster 
Carpets. 

We  should  suggest  the  following  reductions  on  the  tariffs  on  carpets  : — The  United  States  70  to  80 
per  cent,  duty  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent. ;  the  German  30  per  cent. ;  the  Belgian  15  per  cent. ;  the 
French  25  per  cent.,  and  the  Austrian  30  per  cent,  duties  should  be  taken  off.  (The  German,  Belgian,  French 
and  Austrian  duties  are  stated  approximately,  being  paid  by  weight.) 


Replies  to  Forms. 

WILLIAM  C.  GRAY,  NEWTON  CARPET  WORKS,  AYR;    Manufacturer  of   Art  Squares  and   Kidderminster,  3017 

Brussels,  Wilton  and  Pile  Carpets. 

Wool  and  cotton,  and  wool  carpets — United  States  of  America — present  tariff,  75  per  cent,  (prac- 
tically) ;  suggested  reduction  :  we  did  a  very  fair  business  with  45  per  cent.,  but  since  that  the  Americans 
have  increased  their  manufacture  of  our  specialities  so  that  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  would  be  necessary  to 
make  much  business  possible. 

FIRM  No.  6,300.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Carpets. 

We  are  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  wiping  out  of  the  existing  tariffs  would  put  us  on  the  Tapestries. 
same  basis  for  economical  working  as  other  countries. 

FIRM  No.  4,869.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestries  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Axminster  Rugs. 
Only  equal  treatment  as  they  receive  from  us. 

FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

OAj  Q 

We  should  suggest  that  the  United  States  of  America  40  per  cent,  tariff  on  Axminster  carpets  and   Carpets  generally. 
rugs  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.,  and  that  the  French  and  German  duties  would  require  to  be  almost 
entirely  removed. 

FIRM  No.  4,839.    Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

Axminster  carpets  (hand  woven) — United  States — present  tariff,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  90  cents 
per  square  yard  ;  suggested  reduction,  from  present  rate  to  10  per  cent.  No  commodities  similar  to  ours 
are  made  in  the  United  States,  but  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  undoubtedly  result  in  our  fabrics  being 
selected  in  preference  to  machine-made  goods  in  certain  cases. 

FIRM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp,  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

Carpets — United  States,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Mexico,  South 
America — roughly  speaking,  a  reduction  of  half  present  duties. 
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(F)  EMPLOYMENT. 

QUESTIONS  14,  15,  16  AND  17  (FORM  VII.):— 

(A)  Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has  been   Employment. 
/allowed  by  (a)  an  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  ;  (h)  the  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that 

country  ? 

(B)  To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  o/  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 

(c)  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured 
articles  in  your  trade  ? 

(D)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  production 
of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice  versa  ? 

FIRM  No.  4,771.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Coating  Yarns,  principally  Undyed  Carpet  Yarns  3020 

for  Axminstor,  Brussels  and  Wilton  Car: 

In  the  case  of  carpet  yarns  made  by  us,  the  proportion  of  labour  is  one-fifth  of  the  total  selling  price  Yarns. 
of  these  goods.  In  the  case  of  a  low-priced  article  like  carpet  yarn,  a  large  output,  with  all  machines  running; 
full  time,  is  absolutely  essential,  but  owing  to  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  carpets  from  protected 
countries,  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  some  of  our  machinery  running  at  all,  and  what  has  been  running 
has  been  running  short  time.  For  instance,  at  the  four  annual  holid:;\s.  instead  of  giving  our  workpeople 
a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  owing  to  lack  of  work,  we  have  for  some  time  past  uivcn  them  instead  four  or 
five  days  on  each  occasion.  This  step  we  considered  imperative,  notwithstanding  that  it  raised  the  cost 
of  production  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  fixed  charges,  and  besides  it  represented  a  considerable  loss 
in  wages  to  our  workpeople. 

FIRM  No.  4,152.     Manufacturers  of  Royal  Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

(A)  A  very  large  amount  of  textile  machinery  has  been  exported  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last   Axminster,   Wilton 
30  years,  and  is  now  competing  with  us.     This  has  been  accompanied  by  emigration  of  our  highly  skilled   and   Brussels, 
labour  to  start  the  machinery  and  train  the  natives  of  the  country. 


3021      Employment. 


(c)  We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  <A  fully-manufactured  articles  to  the  high  protective  tariffs 
of  certain  foreign  countries. 

As  regards  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  brought  about  by  the  continuous  running  of  our  works 
as  compared  with  short  time,  the  following  are  the  statistics  as  to  our  Axminster  department : — From  July 
1st,  1900,  to  June  30th,  1901,  we  were  running  full  time.  From  July  1st,  1903,  to  June  30th,  1904,  we  \v< -iv 
running  an  average  of  about  five  days  a  week.  The  loss  in  production  was  21 '30  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  cost 
of  production  was  12-50  per  cent.  The  total  wages  paid,  inclusive  of  weavers,  showed  a  decrease  of  10'32 
per  cent.  The  weavers  alone  24'00  per  cent.  The  increase  of  cost  shows  the  loss  to  our  company,  the 
decrease  of  wages,  the  loss  to  our  workpeople. 
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FIRM  No.   5,493.      Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster  Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs,  also  Hand-made 
Rugs,  &c. 

(A)  In  America  many  of  the  carpet  weavers  are  from  the  old  country  ;  at  one  time  they  got  machinery, 
now  they  make  it.  Canada  is  commencing  on  the  same  lines.  Twenty-five  years  ago  nearly  all  Axminster 
carpets  were  made  by  men.  Then  Americans  imported  a  large  quantity,  got  into  London,  and  compelled 
English  manufacturers  to  take  up  their  looms  and  pay  royalty,  and,  as  a  result  of  keen  competition,  women 
were  employed  on  the  looms  as  they  are  to-day.  In  America  a  man  works  two  looms. 

(c)  We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  goods  to  foreign  competition. 

As  to  the  basis  of  calculation  of  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods,  as  a  very  rough  method  of 
calculation,  you  can  take  the  wages  paid  as  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
as  a  third,  and  all  the  other  expenses  and  profit  as  the  other  third.  In  taking  the  prices  of  foreign  productions 
as  compared  with  our  own  goods,  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  would  be  equal,  roughly  speaking,  to  about  a  third 
of  the  wages,  and  though  there  is  a  great  deal  more  difference  than  this  in  some  instances,  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  fair  standard. 

With  reference  to  the  running  of  short  time,  we  have  been  compelled  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
to  work  short  time  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  but  this  year  it  seems  likely  to  be  more.  The  loss 
in  wages  to  our  workpeople  when  running  four-days  a  week  instead  of  five  and  a  half  means  about  £40  per 
week. 
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FIRM  No.  2,986.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminstei 
Carpets. 

In  the  spinning  branch  of  our  trade  some  of  our  former  largest  customers  are  now  our  competitors  ; 
they  hive  set  up  drawing  and  spinning  frames  and  buy  the  combed  tops.  Trade  was  bad  in  1903  ;  our 
average  number  of  employees  is  about  15  per  cent,  higher  now. 


FIRM  No.  3,611.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Royal  Axminstor  Carpets,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  loss  of  employment  has  been  caused  by  the  direct  importation  of  foreign 
carpets  and  hearth  rugs  from  Germany.  But  as  regards  Axminster  carpets  from  the  United  States,  these 
importations  took  place  some  years  ago  and  have  now  ceased,  and  were  due  to  special  conditions.  Should 
the  same  conditions  arise  again  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  repeated.  There  are  certain  qualities  of 
Axminster  carpets  coming  from  Belgium ;  the  quantity,  however,  is  not  large  at  present.  •  We  have  no  means 
of  estimating  the  amount  our  workpeople  have  lost  in  wages  through  these  causes. 

Wages  vary  with  every  quality  and  grade  of  carpet  we  make.  The  price  of  weaving  best  Brussels  in 
England  is,  however,  2Ji.  against  Ifd.  in  Germany. 
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FIRM  No.  5,818.     Manufacturers  of  Art  Squares  and  Kidderminsters,  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Pile  Carpets. 

As  to  the  shrinkage  of  our  trade  with  America,  principally  through  the  operation  of  their  tariffs,  I 
may  say  that  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  we  lost  on  an  average  about  seven 
weeks'  employment  per  year,  which  applied  particularly  to  1903,  representing  approximately  a  sum  of,  say, 
£1,500  in  wages.  This  difference  in  the  amount  of  business  is  as  between  the  business  under  the  Wilson 
tariff  and  that  under  the  McKinley  tariff. 


Tapestries. 


FIRM  No.  57.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets. 

The  exportation  of  textile  machinery  has  been  followed  by  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such 
machinery,  but  in  one  of  our  own  Colonies,  viz.,  Canada,  it  has  been  so  recently  started  that  it  has  no  time 
to  affect  exports  to  that  country. 

There  has  been  no  alteration  in  prices  paid  for  labour,  but  excessive  competition  keeps  wages  down 
and  the  standard  of  the  labourer  low. 

We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured  articles  to  their 
prohibitive  duties,  cheap  duties,  cheap  labour,  long  hours,  legislation  which  does  not  compel  them  to  close 
down  early  on  Saturday  forenoons  that  their  employees  may  attend  football  matches. 

The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  our  industry  from  the  production  of  fully- 
manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  goods  is  very  slight,  but  we  send  semi-manufactured  goods  to  one  foreign 
country  where  they  have  the  plant  for  completing  the  process. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 
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Machinery  was  sent  to  United  States  of  America  and  nine  or  ten  of  our  experienced  hands  have  been    Carpets  and  Rugs 


engaged  as  recently  as  last  year  to  start  the  same  in  Albany  for  the  chenille  Axminster  trade.  Brussels 
weavers  leave  every  year  for  the  United  States  of  America,  where  they  get  steadier  employment  and 
higher  wages.  America  used  to  be  our  best  market  and  now  no  business  whatever  is  done. 

(B)  At  one  time  men  were  employed  on  hand  looms  in  the  chenille  Axminster  trade,  but  during  the 
past  15  years  power  looms  have  taken  the  place  of  hand  looms,  and  being  lighter  work,  are  being  operated 
by  female  labour.  Previously  the  principal  carpets  manufactured  were  tapestry  and  Brussels,  when  male 
labour  was  almost  entirely  engaged  in  this  town. 

(c)  We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  of  fully  manufactured  articles  to  the  protective  tariffs 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America,  enabling  them  to  shut  out. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  tell  or  even  estimate  how  many  weeks  employment  was  lost 
during  1903,  owing  to  imports  from  Germany,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  serious  and  very  many  old  and  trained  hands  are  at  present  idle,  that,  with  only  fair 
conditions,  we  have  no  doubt  would  be  well  employed.  We  regard  Asiatic  Turkey  as  the  most  serious  and 
increasing  competition  the  carpet  trade  has  to  meet. 

The  amount  of  these  imports  has  been  given  as  £568,488.  In  our  opinion  that  figure  should  be 
doubled.  For  information  on  this  point  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  it  would  be  interesting 
if  they  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  big  retailers  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  many  large  retail 
houses  throughout  the  country,  turn  over  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  these  imported  goods.  In  addition 
there  are  all  the  goods  sold  at  the  docks  both  by  private  treaty  and  at  auction,  also  those  imported  direct 
by  London  wholesale  houses.  We  feel  sure  the  total  of  these  imports  alone  must  be  over  one  million. 
From  Japan  there  have  been  enormous  quantities  of  low  mats  and  rugs  sold,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
saying  what  they  would  amount  to,  or  what  the  weekly  wage  in  this  country  would  be.  The  proportion 
of  labour,  pertaining  to  a  large  portion  of  carpet  and  rug  manufacturing,  may  be  reckoned  at  25  per  cent, 
on  the  selling  price. 


Generally. 
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B.  THORNTON  &  SON,  8,  FOUNTAIN  STREET,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Cloth  Rug  Manufacturers. 

At  present  we  cannot  get  either  girls  or  young  men  to  weave  these  rugs  in  sufficient  quantity. 
We  have  half  of  our  looms  waiting  for  workers  and  we  paid  last  week  over  16s.  to  girls  for  one  week's  work, 
and  thev  did  not  work  full  time. 


FIRM  No.  1,916.     Manufacturer  of  Cloth  Hearth  Rugs. 

Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  female  labour  for  this  trade,  short  time  is  very  rare.  The  kind  of  female 
labour  preferred  is  girls  that  have  just  left  school,  and  for  these  there  is  a  big  demand  in  this  and  many 
other  trades  in  this  town. 
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FIRM  No.  4,839.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturer. 

Difference  in  cost  of  production  has  always  been  a  difficult}' with  us  as  in  our  staple  trade  we  only  make 
to  order,  and  we  cannot  anticipate  in  any  way  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  this  respect.  Consequently 
we  find  even  in  our  busiest  seasons  that  many  of  our  looms  are  running  idle  for  a  week  or  more,  followed 
by  times  in  which  we  could  utilise  double  the  plant  if  we  had  that  and  the  running  labour.  Speaking 
generally,  our  hands  would  put  in  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  fullest  possible  working  time  when  working 
;  on  orders  alone,  as  compared  with  100  per  cent,  if  odd  times  could  be  utilised  in  making  for  stock. 


T,  &  A.  NAYLOE  (PER  T.  F.  NAYLOR),  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  have  no  change  to  report  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  except  an  increase  of  trade.      We  have 
always  had  fairly  full  employment  in  the  home  trade. 

FIRM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp,  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

(A)  Yes,  by  emigration  to  work  such  machinery  and  naturally  corresponding  diminution  of  exports. 

(B)  No  appreciable  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour. 

(c)  We  attribute  the  change  in   the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully  manufactured  articles  to  the 
increase  of  duties. 

(D)  Foreign  tariffs  have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  employment. 
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>EA,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;    Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  textile  trades  suffer  considerably  from  competition  with  countries  where  longer 
ours  are  worked  and  lower  wages  are  paid,  thus  decreasing  the  cost  of  production.  There  are  also  various 
rade  restrictions  on  production  in  this  country.  In  the  Kidderminster  carpet  trade,  for  instrance,  the 
Veavers'  Association  has  strict  rules  limiting  overtime  in  any  works  very  much. 
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Differential 
Railway  and 
Shipping 
Rates. 


(o)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

QUESTION  11  (FORM  VII.): — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade 
of  the  action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries. 

FIRM  No.  3,611.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Royal  Axminster  Carpets,  &c. 

We  consider  ourselves  handicanped  by  the  carrying  companies  bringing  foreign  merchandise  in  at 
specially  low  rates. 
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FIRM  No.  2,986.     Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster 
Carpets. 

Foreign  manufacturers  sending  goods  into  this  country  are  very  often  placed  on  better  terms  for 
freight  and  carriage  by  the  steamship  and  railway  companies  than  the  British  producer.  We  suffer  through 
Continental  makers  being  able  to  ship  at  lower  rates  of  freight  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  in  sending  from 
English  ports.  For  instance,  goods  from  America  to  South  Africa  go  at  lower  rates  than  from  England  to  South 
Africa,  and  this  naturally  adds  to  the  cost  of  English  goods.  Goods  from  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  also  go  at 
lower  rates  than  from  England 


FIRM  No.  6,300.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Carpets,  &c. 

We  are  very  much  handicapped  on  account  of  the  railway  rates.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  goods 
can  be  carried  from  a  foreign  country  at  less  money  than  we  take  the  same  to  London  or  Manchester,  and 
there  are  many  places  in  England  to  which  the  rate  of  carriage  is  very  much  beyond  that  for  either  London 
or  Manchester. 
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(H)  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Advantages  of  QUESTION  10  (FORM  VII.): — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations 

Industrial  in  foreign  countries  give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture, 

Combinations.  and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  ? 


HOMFBAY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  YORKSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster 
Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs,  also  Hand-Made  Rugs,  &o. 

The  German  combinations  affect  us  in  our  trade  more  than  the  American,  and  their  system  of 
combinations  seems  more  difficult  to  fight.  One  firm  seems  to  do  a  branch  of  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  they 
can  afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  on  illustrated  price  lists  and  catalogues.  One  German  firm  can  afford  to 
do  in  this  way  with  a  large  turnover  a  great  deal  more  than  one  British  firm  out  of  three  or  four  can  do 
when  they  closely  compete  for  the  home  market. 
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BRINTONS,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton 
and  Axminster  Carpets. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  combinations  in  the  sense  of  trusts  in  foreign  countries  in  our  trade.     Carpet 
manufacturers  however  in  fortign  protected  countries  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  combine  to  maintain 
prices  in  their  own  countries,  and  being  sure  of  their  own  trade  can  make  such  large  quantities  as  to  ecoi: 
in  the  standing  charges.     At  the  same  time  they  can  afford  to  sell  their  surplus  productions  in  this  country  at 
prices  which  we  cannot  touch. 


FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

American  combinations  have  undoubtedly  through  large  turnovers  reduced  the  cost  of  production 
very  much  below  what  it  is  in  this  country.  This  has  enabled  them  to  cut  into  our  export  trade  with  tho 
Colonies,  where  the  styles  produced  (of  designs  and  colourings)  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  m«i<' 
acceptable  than  they  are  in  this  country. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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(i)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 


QUKSTIONS  8  AND  9   (FoRM  VII.):  —  What  minimum  duties  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you    Remedial 
manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ?  Measure*. 

//  such  duties  were  imposed  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  : 

(A)  Upon  prices  in  the  /tome  markets  ; 

(B)  In  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  ; 
(c)  In  promoting  economies  of  production  ; 

(D)  In  increasing  employment  ; 

(E)  In  replacing  less  skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour  ? 

BRINTONS,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton 
and  Axminster  Carpets. 

Ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  worsted  yarn,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets.    Yarns. 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  Axminster  carpets,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  hand-made  carpets. 

(A)  There  would  probably  be  a  moderate  advance  in  prices  in  the  home  markets  all  round. 

(B)  This  would  be  appreciable,  orders  being  frequently  upset  at  present  by  foreign  competitors  at  low 
prices.     This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  combine  to  maintain  prices  in  this  country. 

(c)  Only  indirectly,  through  probably  larger  orders  tending  to  economy  in  manufacture. 

(D)  Certainly  employment  would  be  increased  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  orders,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  protective  duties,  would  have  been  placed  with  our  foreign  competitors. 

(E)  We  do  not  think  that  our  trade  would  be  much  affected  in  this  manner.     It  is  rather  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  workers  of  a  certain  class  of  skill. 

FIRM  No.  4,771.     Manufacturers  of  Woollen,  Worsted  and  Coating  Yarns,  principally  Undyed  Carpet  Yarns 
for  Axminster,  Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpets. 

With  the  exception  of  a  special  yarn  made  in  France  I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign  made  carpet 
yarns  being  sold  as  yet  in  this  country.  If  at-  any  time  foreign  spinners  should  come  across  and  compete 

with  us  in  this  article  in  our  home  market,  I  would  suggest  a  duty  of.  say,  15  per  cent,  as  being  ample  to  3035 

counteract  any  natural  or  artificial  cheapening  of  the  selling  price  on  their  part,  this  being  the  same  amount 
of  protection  in  knitting  yarns  that  they  enjoy  from  their  own  tariff.     The  effect  would  be  as  follows:  — 

(A)  An  advance  in  prices. 

(B)  More  regular  employment  to  our  workpeople  and  machinery  running  continuously. 

(D)  Having  at  any  rate  our  home  market  secured  to  us,  say,  for  manufactured  carpets,  we  would  have 
more  confidence  in  undertaking  anything  requiring  enterprise  and  capital  expenditure,  which  would  enable 
us  to  give  employment  to  increased  numbers  of  workpeople. 

T.  &  A.  NAYLOR  (PER  T.  F.  NAYLOR),  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Art  Carpets,  Woollen  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  do  not  consider  any  duty  on  yarns  and  carpets  will  safeguard  our  trade,  duties  are  not  required. 

(A)  Prices  will  be  raised. 

(B)  Carpet  manufacturers  already  have  practically  all  the  home  trade. 

ld 


(c)  Duties  on  imports  of  materials  would  not  economise  production,  but  would  assuredly  raise  the 

of  our  manufactured  goods  for  both  home  and  foreign  markets. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  decreased  because  much  of  our  export  trade  would  be  lost  by  higher 

QflQR 


prices  of  our  manufactured  goods  for  both  home  and  foreign  markets. 

ul 
prices. 

(E)  If  any  change,  worse  paid  labour  would  replace  the  present  because  more  labour  would  be  available. 


HOMFRAY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  YORKSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster 
Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs,  also  Hand-Made  Rugs,  &c. 

We  suggest  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  German  Axminster  carpet  squares  and  rugs,  10  per  cent,  on  Belgian.   Carpets. 
French  and  American  carpets  and  rugs,  and  25  per  cent,  on  Japanese  carpets  and  rugs,  as  cheaper  labour  is 
employed.     The  effect  would  be  :  — 

(A)  Steadier. 

(B)  Greater  continuity  and  security  would  result. 

(c)  There  would  be  economy  owing  to  larger  and  steadier  production. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  increased. 

(E)  Manufacturers  could  afford  to  employ  more  skilled  labour  and  spend  more  on  designs,  travellers, 
inventions,  overlookers,  fte. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  imposing  this  duty  would  be  to  roughly  equalise  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for 
labour  in  the  production  of  these  articles.     It  seems  to  be  evident  by  the  action  of  various  public  bodies  in 
i  quotations  from  British  manufacturers  that  they  wish  that  standard  rates  of  wages  should  be  paid 
in  the  production  of  the  goods  which  they  require  to  be  tendered  for.     These  popularly  elected  bodies  are 


3037      Remedial  only  endorsing  a  feeling  which  seems  to  bo  fairly  unanimous,  i.e..  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  country 

Measures.  that  the  price  of   labour  should  be  kept  up.     Whilst  the  English  manufacturer  is  therefore  under  the 

necessity  of  paying  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  there- 
fore the  English  manufacturers  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  competing  for  thes^  orders.  This  same 
principle  also  applies  but  in  a  less  degree  to  the  ordinary  trade,  for  a  manufacturer  cannot  pay  two  rates  of 
wages,  one  rate  for  the  goods  which  he  supplies  to  public  bodies,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  his  trade,  but 
he  is  compelled  to  adopt  a  uniform  and  standard  rate.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  which 
is  only  a  rough  idea,  might  be  modified  with  various  countries  to  meet  the  less  cost  paid  in  labour  for  the 
production  of  these  articles,  and  should  press  especially  severely  on  these  articles  which  in  this  country  are 
used  as  a  luxury,  and  not  as  a  necessity  of  every  day  life. 

With  regard  to  the  copying  of  British  designs  and  the  reproduction  of  them  by  foreign  competitors 
in  inferior  qualities,  the  only  remedy  appears  to  us  is  to  prevent  them  by  a  tariff  equalising  the  cost  of  labour 
from  producing  lower  qualities  cheaper  than  we  are  able  to  do. 

WHITWELL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  KENDAL  ;  Carpet  Manufacturers. 

Carpets,  10  per  cent. — (A)  Rather  increased.     (B)  Yes.     (c)  No.     (D)  Yes.     (E)  Not  necessarily. 

oUoo  FIRM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp,  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

Axminster  carpets,  Brussels  carpets,  plain  velvet  carpets,  Jacquard  carpets,  whether  made  in  the  piece 
or  in  seamless  carpets — 10  to  15  per  cent. 

(A)  In  my  opinion  prices  in  home  markets  would  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  the  severe  competition 
between  home  manufacturers,  who  have  invariably  machinery  idle  during  several  months  in  the  year. 

(B)  It  would  have  this  effect. 

(c)  Certainly  it  would  promote  economies. 

(D)  Certainly. 

(E)  It  would  not  have  this  effect  in  our  trade. 

FIRM  No.  57.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets. 

Tapestry  or  Brussels  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  &c. — 15  per  cent  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  this  would 
not  safeguard  the  trade  in  event  of  America  or  Germany  dumping.  We  do  not  base  our  suggestion  of 
15  per  cent,  duty  on  carpets  on  an  exact  or  specific  calculation,  but  it  seems  to  us  a  reasonable  amount 
to  levy  on  foreign  carpets  to  equalise  conditions  of  trading  in  consideration  of  the  shorter  hours,  onerous 
sanitary  provisions,  and  heavy  payments  of  rates  and  taxes,  under  which  alone  the  British  manufacturer 

3039  can  continue  business.     Moreover,  this  amount  could  always  be  varied  in  proportion  to  the  duty  levied 

on  our  fabrics  by  different  foreign  countries.     The  labour  on  goods  is  roughlv  30  per  cent,  of  selling  cost. 

(A),    (B),  (c),  (D),  (E)  The  effect  of  such  duties  would  be  favourable. 

FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  imported  rugs,  mats  and  carpets.  As  a  result,  better 
qualities  would  be  established  and  sold,  machinery  would  be  kept  very  much  better  going,  with  less 
changing  ;  more  machinery  would  be  erected  and  much  steadier  employment  given;  labour  would  be  more 
skilled  by  steadier  employment,  and  possibly  better  paid  through  increased  demand.  In  suggesting  the 
duty  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  carpets,  that  is,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  to  effectually  stop  dumping  and  the 
great  injury  we  experience  through  Germans  copying  our  best  designs  with  lower  makes  of  goods  and 
putting  same  in  competition  with  our  goods  in  this  country,  we  cannot  give  absolute  basis  of  calculation 
on  which  we  named  above  duty,  but  give  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  tariffs  against  us  in  any  exportation  of 
our  goods  to  other  countries. 

FIRM  No.   4,839.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

3040  Hand-woven  carpets,  25  per  cent.     The  suggested  duty  of  25  per  cent,  had  relation  only  to  the  prices 

at  which  these  carpets  are  sold  in  this  country,  and  this  duty  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  the  cheaper 
grades  of  carpet  for  stock,  in  which  direction  we  have  not  yet  endeavoured  to  move.     In  our  particular 
lines,  i.e.,  of  hand-woven  carpets,  we  do  not  think  that  duties  would  help  our  trade  materially.     The  effect 
of  a  duty  would  be,  we  think,  an  increased  demand  for  power  loom  carpets  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand- 
woven  carpets  imported  now  from  the  Continent  and  the  East. 

B.  THORNTON  &  SON,  8,  FOUNTAIN  STREET,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;  Cloth  Rug  Manufacturers. 

We  import  a  lot  of  cloth  from  the  Continent,  especially  Germany  ;  also  jute  from  Calcutta.  If 
there  is  any  duty  put  on  our  raw  material  it  will  cause  the  rugs  to  cost  more  and  we  shall  have  to  charge 
more  to  our  own  people,  and  will  stop  production. 

.  FRANCIS  MANN,  ANCHOR  MILLS,  DEWSBXJRY,  YORKS.  ;    Manufacturer  of  Cloth  List  Hearth  Rugs. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  our  industries  need  protection  and  assistance  by  tariffs  as  is  obtained  by 
Germany,  France  and  America,  who  shut  us  out  of  their  markets,  and  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  retaliate, 


Replies  to  Forms. 

or  have  the  power  to  make  special  arrangements  with  them  to  take  our  manufactured  goods  in  return  for  3041 

their  raw  material  or  food  stuffs;    but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  lost  our   bargaining  power  by  letting  in 
everything  practically  free. 

FIRM  No.  3,611.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Royal  Axminster  Carpets  and  Woollen  Yarn 
Chenille  Hearth  Rugs. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  an  import  duty  on  foreign  carpots  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
English  carpet  trade  and  would  tend  to  cheapen  the  production,  as  the  trade  would  be  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

FIRM  No.  4,152.    Manufacturers  of  Royal  Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

(A)  Would  not  be  affected. 

(B)  Greater  continuity  of  employment  would  be  secured  for  the  workpeople, 
(c)  Economies  would  doubtless  be  effected  owing  to  increased  production. 

(n)  Would  be  more  constant  and  regular. 
(E)  Would  create  no  change  in  our  business. 

3048 

JAMES  HUMPHRIES   &  SONS,   LTD.,   KIDDERMINSTER  ;    Manufacturers  of    Brussels,  Wilton,   Saxony  and 
Administer  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  evidence  of  G.  Marchetti,  John  Crossloy  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax  ;  James 
Templeton  &  Co.,  Glasgow  ;  Tomkinson  &  Adam,  Kidderminster,  as  representing  the  present  position  of 
the  carpet  trade,  and  the  necessity  for  action  on  the  following  lines : — (1)  The  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs  ; 
(2)  The  imposition  of  a  home  tariff  that  will  equalise  the  difference  now  existing  between  this  and  foreign 
countries  owing  to  the  cost  of  living,  hours  of  labour,  factory  acts,  and  the  influence  of  trades  unions ;  (3) 
The  securing  of  preferential  rates  and  increased  facilities  for  developing  business  with  the  Colonies  ;  (4) 
Uniform  rates  and  increased  facilities  for  the  registration  of  designs  and  trade  marks  ;  (5)  The  modification 
of  steamer  and  railway  rates  where  it  can  be  ascertained  that  British  manufacturers  suffer  in  these  respects 
as  compared  with  foreign  manufacturers  ;  (6)  A  consideration  of  adequate  means  being  provided  for 
effectually  checking  the  importation  of  surplus  stocks. 

ALFRED  SYKES  &  Co.,  VIADUCT  WORKS,  HUDDERSFIELD  ;   Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Hearthrugs,  Mungo  and 
Shoddy ;  Merchants  of  Carpets,  Oilcloth,  Skin  Rugs. 

We  do  not  want  a  duty  put  on  imports  at  all,  as  it  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  producing  our   Hearthrugs. 
goods,  and  interfere  and  curtail  our  trade  generally  ;   we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  growth  of  our  trade 
in  the  last  30  years. 


(j)  COLONIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

QFESTION    13   (FORM   VII.) : — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Colonial 
Preferential  tariffs?  Prefeientlal 

Tariff;. 

JAMES  TEMPLETON  &  Co.,  GREENHEAD,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Brussels 
Carpets,  &c. 

In  Canada,  since  preferential  treatment  was  granted  to  this  country  our  salosi  have  increased  to  four 

times  what  they  were  before.     (This  is  partly  due  to  the  general  prosperity  in  that  oountiy.)     We  now  find  QflAJ. 

in  Canada  practically  no  competition  from  foreign  countries.  a(rr 

WOODWARD,  GROSVENOR  &  Co.,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Axminster 
Carpets. 

In  Canada  the  preferential  tariff  has  led  to  increased  trade. 

FIRM  No.  4,152.     Manufacturers  of  Royal  Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Canadian  preference  has  certainly  arrested  any  diminution  of  business,  and  we  believe  we  see  signs 
of  a  tendency  to  stimulate  it. 

MICHAEL  TOMKINSON,  OF  TOMKINSON  &  ADAM,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Axminster  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers 

In  Canada,  where  the  preferential  tariff  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  us,  orders  were  taken  last 
year,  the  buyers  observing,  "  We  can  now  just  take  these  against  the  Germans." 


3045  Colonial  Pre-  HOMFRAY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ALBERT  MILLS,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  YORKSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster 
ferantlal  Tarlffi.  Carpets  and  Axminster  Rugs,  and  Hand-Made  Rugs,  &c. 

Colonial  preferential  tariffs  improve  trade  with  the  home  country.  With  respect  to  Canada  we  cannot 
say  ranch  as  we  have  had  very  little  business  with  this  Colony,  but  we  understand  that  in  Australia  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cheap  foreign  goods  being  sold  in  competition  with  our  goods,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  to  what  extent  this  has  caused  short  time,  which  we  have  had  lately  in  increasing  quantities.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  receive  a  benefit  from  the  operations  of  the  preferential  tariffs  in  Canada.  We  have 
lately  appointed  an  agent  in  this  Colony  owing  to  the  favourable  reports  we  have  received,  and  we  expect 
orders  wUl  result. 

H.  &  M.  SOUTHWELL,  LTD.,  BRIDGNORTH  ;   Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Axminster  Carpets. 
Our  trade  with  Canada  has  considerably  increased  since  the  introduction  of  a  preferential  tariff 

BRINTONS,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Worsted  and  Woollen  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton 
and  Axminster  Carpets. 

nri*a  We  found  the  preferential  tariff  recently  accorded  by  Canada  of  distinct  advantage  to  us,  and  our  sales 

3046  with  the  Dominion  increased  after  it  came  into  force.     The  surtax  imposed  by  Carwda  on  German  manufactured 

goods  has  a  decided  beneficial  effect  on  our  trade. 

JAMES  HITMPHRIES  &  SONS,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;  Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  Saxony  and  Axminster 
Carpets    and    Rugs. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  preference  offered  by  Canada  has  been  productive  of  the  best 
results,  and  from  its  inception  has  been  of  increasing  advantage. 

FIRM  No.  3,611.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  and   Royal  Axminster  Carpets  and  Woollen  Yarn 
Chenille  Hearth  Rugs. 

We  have  received  a  great  benefit  from  the  preference  given  by  Canada,  and  we  think  from  New  Zealand, 
but  not  as  yet  from  South  Africa. 

FIRM  No.  5,818.     Manufacturers  of  Art  Squares  and  Kidderminsters,  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Pile  Carpets. 

I  believe  that  we  have  derived  distinct  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  preferential  duties  of  Canada 

3047  and  South  Africa. 

FIRM  No.  4,596.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  Piece  Goods  and  Rugs,  and  Axminster  Squares 
and  Rugs. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  rebate  (or  preferential  tariff)  such  as  that  now  granted  by  South  Africa  and 
Canada,  we  believe  that  we  should  be  well  able  to  hold  our  own  in  any  and  all  our  Colonies,  and  to  defy 
competition  with  any  of  the  tariff  protected  countries  of  the  world. 

FIRM  No.  6,300.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Velvet  Carpets,  &c. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  preferential  tariff  in  our  favour  by  the  Canadian  Government,  our  trade 
with  that  country  has  increased  to  a  very  large  extent. 

FIRM  No.  67.     Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets. 

We  find  that  we  are  able  to  sell  in  such  Colonies  as  give  preference.  In  1897,  before  the  preference,  the 
yardage  sent  to  Canada  was  1,689,600,  while  in  1898,  the  first  year  of  the  preference,  it  was  2,058,900,  and  last 
year  it  was  3,218,600.  A  proportionate  progress  may  be  looked  for  in  New  Zealand  and  in  South  Africa. 
\\re  cannot  say  we  have,  so  far,  felt  any  effect  from  duties  recently  imposed  in  Canada. 

FIRM  No.  4,869.    Manufacturers  of  Tapestries  and  Brussels  Carpets  and  Axminster  Rugs. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  us,  but  when  America  dumped  here  a  few  years  ago  she  did  the 
same  in  Canada,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  preferential  tariff,  we  believe  we  should  absolutely  lose  this  important 
market.  Now  the  preferential  tariff  keeps  out  the  carpets  from  the  States. 

FIRM  No.  3,617.     Carpet  Manufacturers. 

With  regard  to  Canada  the  preferential  treatment  now  allowed  to  our  manufactures  has  caused  a 
considerable  increase  of  trade  with  the  Dominion,  which  we  are  glad  to  say  is  steadily  progressing. 

FIRM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 
Substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  business. 


FIRM  No.  3,522.    Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

The  Colonial  preferential  tariff  has  resulted  in  largely  increased  business. 

FIRM  No.  10,445.     Importers  of  Turkey,  Persian,  and  Indian  Carpets  and  Exporters. 

A  preferential  tariff  is  desirable.     One-twentieth  of  our  exports  go  to  British  possessions.     One-fourth 
of  our  imports  come  from  British  possessions.     This  part  of  our  trade  is  normal,  and  slightly  on  the  increase. 

FIRM  No.  10,605.     Importers  of  Carpets  and  Rugs  from  Turkey,  India,  &c.,  and  Exporters  to  Canada,  &c. 

All  our  exports  go  to  British  possessions,  mostly  to  Canada.     The  Canadian  trade  is  increasing  by  reason 
of  a  favourable  tariff  and  increased  representation. 

FIRM  No.  10,074.     General  Drapery  and  Soft  Goods  ;  Carpet  Warehousemen  ;   Importers  of  goods  for  Export 
to  Australia. 

We  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  we  favour  preferential  tariffs  very  much. 

LEA,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER  ;   Worsted  Yarn  Spinners. 

Great  benefit  has  arisen  to  the  manufacturers  of  carpets  made  from  our  yarns  by  the  Canadian 
preference. 

(K)  PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  I.): — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws 
or  Registration  Laws  in  other  countries  ? 

FIRM  No.  5,493.    Manufacturers  of  Chenille  Axminster  Carpet  and  Axminster  Rugs  and  Hand-Made  Rugs,  &c. 
Many  of  the  British  rug  and  carpet  designs  are  imported  in  low  qualities  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

FIRM  No.  3,611.     Manufacturers  of  Brussels,  Wilton  and  Royal  Axminster  Carpets  and  Woollen  Yarn 
Chenille  Hearth  Rugs. 

We  consider  that  if  protection  is  granted  for  a  patent,  the  patentee  should  be  obliged  to  work  it  in 
the  country  in  which  he  is  given  protection.     This  system,  we  believe,  prevails  in  Canada. 


Replies  to   Forms. 
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Patent  and 
Registration  Laws. 
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J\MES  HUMPHRIES  &  SONS,  LTD.,  KIDDERMINSTER;     Manufacturers    of    Brussels,  Wilton,  Saxony  and 
Axminster  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

The  cost  and  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  registering  designs  and  trade  marks  in  foreign  countries, 
and  equally  so  in  the  Colonies,  is  such  as  to  make  it  prohibitive,  and  the  manufacturer  consequently  has 
to  take  his  risks.  The  question  of  the  copying  of  designs  in  foreign  countries  is  difficult  to  handle  owing 
to  the  fact  that  such  designs  are  as  a  matter  of  caution  ^offered  almost  exclusively  in  the  country  of 
production  of  the  copyist.  The  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  a  carpet  factory  of  the  first  rank  is  the  employment  of  an  expensive  staff  of  fully  qualified  designers,  in 
addition  to  which  is  the  yearly  necessity  of  large  capital  outlays  in  the  purchase  of  original  material  for 
design,  and  the  best  works  upon  art  produced  by  all  countries.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  whole  of  this  initial 
expense  is  saved  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  his  cost  of  production  is  reduced  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
and  the  danger  is  that  the  facilities  foreign  manufacturers  have  in  obtaining  such  designs,  by  ordering 
comparatively  small  quantities  for  the  purpose,  may  eventually  enable  them  to  become  formidable 
competitors  in  the  British  Colonies,  not  only  by  enabling  them  to  undersell  the  British  article  of  possibly  the 
same  design,  but  also  by  giving  any  indication  of  the  class  of  design  and  colouring  required. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  uniform  rate  for  the  registering  of  designs  and  trade  marks,  a  uniform 
mode  of  procedure  as  regards  the  forms  used,  and  one  recognised  place  of  application  provided  for  business 
of  this  description,  even  for  the  Imperial  Colonies  only,  it  would  be  of  immense  service  to  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  as  the  increased  facilities  would  largely  stimulate  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded,  it  is  practically  certain  that  increased  revenues  in  all  the  countries  concerned  would  make  it 
financially  successful  without  in  any  appreciable  degree  being  disadvantageous  to  countries  offering  such 
facilities. 
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FIRM  No.  3,522.     Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturers. 

We  have  found  and  understand  in  some  respects  that  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  better  than  in  this  country,  the  organisation  of  the  department  is  also  better.  The  patent  office  gazette 
issued  weekly  by  the  Government  is  a  most  useful  publication. 


3053      Patent  and  FIRM  No.  3,617.    Carpet  Manufacturers. 

We  had  occasion  in  1895  and  1896  to  register  a  patent  in  the  making  of  carpets.  We  wished  to 
patent  this  make  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  We  had  not  much  difficulty  in  France,  but  in  Germany 
and  Austria  very  great  difficulty.  The  Germans  refused  to  give  us  patent  rights  for  some  twelve  months  ; 
we  obtained  the  patent  eventually,  but  the  greatest  drawback  was  the  undertaking  to  work  the  patent 
in  Germany  in  three  years  from  the  time  it  was  granted  to  us.  The  Austrians  objected  to  our  patent  for 
some  unknown  reason,  and  we  got  so  disgusted  that  we  gave  up  the  idea  altogether. 

FIRM  No.  6,507.     Carpet  Manufacturers,  Worsted,  Hemp  and  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners. 

We  suffer  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  patent  laws  and  registration  laws  of  other 
countries,  especially  as  regards  Germany  and  France. 
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ELEMENTS    OF   COST    OF   PRODUCTION   IN    A   CARPET    FACTORY. 

(By  A  CARPET  MANUFACTURER). 
Elements  ot  Cost  LOCAL  RATES.— The  percentage  of  our  local  rates  to  the  cost  of  production  is  about  2J  per  cent. 

RAILWAY  RATES. — The  percentage  of  railway  rates  to  the  total  value  of  goods  carried  is  about  If  to 

3055  2  Per  cent- 

FIRST  COSTS. — Materials  from  45  to  60  per  cent.,  according  to  the  quality  of  product. 
Wages  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality  of  product. 

SECOND  COSTS. — Manufacturing  expenses :    Percentage  on  sales   3J  to   12  per  cent,   according  to 

department  and  product. 
Selling  expenses  about  7i  per  cent. 
Designing  and  office  expenses  about  4  per  cent. 
General  expenses  about  3J  per  cent. 
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INTERIM     INDEX 


A   complete   Index    covering   all   the    Textile   Trades   will   be    published   at    the   end    of   this    Volume,    of 
which  this  is  Part  5. 


Abbreviations  used  in  this  Index: — 

U.K.      =     United  Kingdom. 
U.S.A.     =     United  States  of  America. 
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Advantages  in 2922,  2974,  2991 

Competition  from         ..        2915,  2963,  2969,  2975 

Imports  from 2916,  2923,  2991 

EAST  INDIES — See  also  Colonies       . .  . .         . .     2927 

EGYPT . .     2965 

EMIGRATION  OF  LABOUR    2856,  2867,  2883,  2885,  2915, 
2937,  2989,  3020,  3021,  3024,  3028 

EMPLOYMENT   2856,  2864.  2883,  2885,  2920,  2937,  2980, 
2996,  3003,  3021,  3022,  3024,  3025,  3039 
See  also  Labour. 

Condition  of— Abroad    2868,  2934,  2936,  2938, 

2939,  2986,  2990 

At  Home  2915,  2926,  2933,  2934,  2939,  3011 

3013,  3026-27 

Effect  of  Foreign  Competition  on  3020,  3023,  3025 
Foreign  Import  Duties   . .      2940,  2996,  3021, 

3025,  3028 

Suggested  Import  Duty  on   . .     3033-43 

EXPORT    2375,  2850-2,  2858,  2867,  2870-1,  2874,  2877, 

2886,  2915,  2974,  3002,  3005,  3007,  3009. 

3022,  3024,  3028,  3032,  3049 

Decline   ..  2857,  2866-7,  2869,  2871-2,  2878-80, 
2886,  2914,  2924,  2996,  2998-3008.  3021, 

3023-5,  3028 

Increase  . .   2870,  2874,  2875,  2880,  2926,  2927, 

2930,  2933,  2935,  2996,  3003,  3027,  3049 

Machinery     2883,  3020,  3024 


FACTORY  LEGISLATION    2882,  2920,  2971, 
2978,  2981,  2982,  2983,  2989, 

FASHION 

FEMALE  LABOUR  . .        2881,  2883,  2915,  2920, 

2986,  2989,  3021, 

FINISHED  GOODS — Decline  in  Exports  of  2869, 

2926, 

FLAX          

FLAX  YARN          •    . . 

FOREIGN  ADVANTAGES    . .       2868,  2871,  2873, 
2882,  2883,  2884,  2885,  2886, 
2981,  2993,  3004,  3005, 
FOREIGN  CARPETS 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME      2855,  2856, 

2923,  2940,  2963,  2969,  2975, 

2989,  2990,  2991,  3009,  3022, 

3029, 

Effect  on  Trade  . .      2915,  2916, 

2984, 

From  Austria  . .   2857,  2858,  2869, 

2927,  2963,  2970,  2975, 

Belgium  2857,  2858,  2962,  2970, 

2975,  2977,  2978,  2979, 

France    ..  2857,  2858,  2916, 

2971,  2975, 

Germany  2857,  2858,  2868,  2916, 
2970,  2971,  2973,  2975, 
2979,  2987,  2989, 


India 

Italy 

Japan 

Persia 

Turkey 


U.S.A. 


2871,  2917, 
2857,  2873,  2963,  2971, 

.' 2873, 

2857,  2872,  2923, 

2975,  2978, 

2857,  2865,  2866,  2883, 


2964,  2970,  2974,  2975,  2979, 


2974,  2976, 
2990,  3042 

2915,  2998 
2922,  2923, 
2035,  3026 
2871,  2878, 
2931,  3022 

. .  2917 
2918,  2966 
2878,  2879, 

2916,  2973, 
3038,  3042 

. .  2855 
2857,  2870, 

2976,  2981, 
3025,  3026, 

3030,  3039 
2921,  2934, 

2989,  2990 
2871,  2918, 

2977,  2978 
2971,  2974, 

2987,  3023 
2962,  2970, 

2977,  2987 
2918,  2961, 
2977,  2978, 

3007,  3023 
2857,  2963 
2918,  2927 
2989,  3025 
2963,  2975 

2962,  2970, 
2989,  3025 

2916,  2919, 
2985,  3025 


. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME — continued. 

Axminster  Carpets     2919,  2971,  2974,  2975,  2977, 
2979,  2981,  2983.  2985 

Carpets  ..  2916,  2918,  2923,  2924,  2927,  2939, 
29(il,  29(i2,  2963.  2964,  2968,  2969, 
2971,  2973,  2974,  2975.  2979,  2991 

Prison-Made  Goods 2978 

Rugs 2978,  2987,  2989 

Soft  Goods         2986,  2992 

Yarns      . .          . .         2917,  2918,  2927,  2968,  2970 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  AUSTRALIA..      2866.  2869,  2870. 

2875,  3003.  3005,  3009,  3045 

Canada    ..          ..       2866,  2868,  2869,  2870,  2874, 
3002,  3009,  3043,  3044,  3046 

Colonies  . .        2855,  2866,  2868,  2874.  2875,  2876. 

2877,  2879,  2886,  2925,  2970,  2997.  2998, 

2999,  3000,  3001.  3002,  3003,  3005,  3007, 

3008,  3009,  3032.  3047,  3052 

Neutral  Markets  ..       2857,  2868,  2869,  2872, 

2873,  2877,  2879,  2977.  2996,  3001, 
3002,  3013,  3020,  3024,  3028,  3040 

FOREIGN   IMPORT  DUTIES         2879,  2921,  2980,  2996,  3007, 

3012,  3018 
Sec  also  Dinglei/  Tariff,   McKinley  Tariff, 

\Yilson  Tariff. 

Effect  of          '2864,  2924,  2925,  2930,  2931,  2933, 

2939,  2996,  2998,  3001,  3003.  3009,  3010, 

3011,  3017,  3018.  3021,  3022,  3024.  3028,  3032 

Reduction  of     . .       3004,  3012,  3013,  3014,  3015. 

3016,  3017,  3018,  3042 

In  Austria         ..       2868,  2869,  2885,  2982,  2997, 

3005,  3010,  3012,  3013,  3016 

Belgium      . .        3008,  3010,  3012,  3013,  3015, 

3016.  3018 

Continent  ..   2870,  2871,  2878.  2914,  2931. 

2997,  3009,  3010,  3013,  3016 

France    ..   2858,  2867,  2885,  2914,  2982. 

2858,  2867,  2885,  2914,  2982.  2997,  3004, 

3005,  3006,  3007,  3008,  3009,  3010.  3012, 

3013,  3015.  3016.  3018 

Germany  2867.  2868,  2885,  2939.  2973,  2982, 

2996,  2997.  3004,  3005,  3006,  3008,  3009, 

3010,  3012,  3013,  3014.  3015,  3018,  3025 

Italy     ..    ..   2871,  2997.  3010,  3018 

Portugal   ..    ..   3001,  3004.  3015,  3018 

Russia    2871,  2997,  3008,  3010,  3011,  3018 

Spain    ..   2872,  2941,  2997,  3001.  3004, 

3005.  3015,  3018 

U.S.A.   2864,  2865,  2866,  2867,  2878.  2880, 

2881,  2914,  2931,  2982.  2996.  2998.  3002, 

3004,  3005,  3008,  3009,  3010.  3011,  3012, 

3013,  3015,  3017,  3018,  3023,  3025 

FOREIGN  METHODS    2920,  2991,  2992 

FORMS  OP  INQUIRY    2945 

FRANCE— See  also  Continent   . .   2859,  2867,  2877,  2938 

Advantages  in 2969,  2974,  2977 

Bounties  in    2885,  2991 

( 'ompetition  Abroad  . .    . .    . .    .  .  2859 

( 'ompetition  at  Home  from  . .   2857,  2858,  2867 
2962,  2970,  2974,  2975 

Competition  in  Colonies    . .   2859,  2874.  2875, 

2877,  3000 

Dumping  from  . .        2916,  2977,  2981.  2982 

Exports  to        2858,  2867,  2886,  2914,  3006,  3007 

Imports  from    2856,  2858,  2991.  2971.  2987.  3034 

Effect  of  Import  Duties  in    .  .      2858,  2867,  2885, 

2919.  2931,  2997,  3001,  3004,  3005,  3006, 

3008,    3009,    3010,  3012.  3015,  3040 

Patent  and  Registration   haws          . .          . .     3053 

Piracy  of  Designs  by 2886.  2928 

FREE  IMPORTS 2916,  2920,  2929.  2939 

FREIGHT  RATES     2882,  2885,  2935,  2938,  3029,  3030,  3<>42 
See  also  Canal — ,  Railway — ,  Return  Freights — , 
Transport — . 

FRENCH  CARPETS  3036 

FRENCH  RUGS 3036 

FRENCH  YARN 2856 

FURNITURE  COVKRINCS    ..        2869,  2878,  2975,  2986,  2996 


Paragraph 

GERMANY  ..        2860,  2868,  2877,  2879,  288:,.  29 1 !». 

2929,  2965-6,  2971,  2986,  2991,  3(Hil.  3031, 

:;uii;.  305:! 
See  also  Continent. 

Advantages  of  . .          ..  2867,  2969,  2971.  2973   I, 

2977,  2989.  3023 

Competition  from    2857-8.  2868,  2879,  2938.2961. 

2970,  2973-6,  2978,  2982.  3002,  3014.  3O2:; 

<  'ompetition   in  Colonies  2s6S.   2874   5.   2877.   2!l!is, 

2999,  3(KK),  3(XI2.  .'i(H)5-8,  3044,  3046 

Dumping  from  ..          ..        2979.  2982,  2988,  3038 

Exports  to         . .          .  .    2886,  2996.  3003.  3006-7 

Imitation  of  Designs  in          ..      2886,  2928,  2999, 

3007,  3039 

Import  Duties  in        2867.  2868.  2SS5,  2!)  11.  2931. 

2996-7,  3001.  3004-5,  300H-IS.  3O4O 

Imports  from  ..   2858,  2912,  2916,  2966.  2971. 

2977.  2981,  2984,  2986-9,  2991,  3O25.  :',O4O 

GIRL  LABOUR — See  also  Labour     ..    ..    ..  2*6 1 

GLASGOW  .  2987 


HAND-KNITTED   CARPETS 

HAND-MADE  CARPETS       .  . 

HEARTH  RUGS 

HEMP 

HEMP  YARN 

HOLLAND 

See  also  Continent. 
HOME  COMPETITION         . 
HOME  MARKETS 
HOME  TRADE 
HOSIERY 
HOURS  OF  LABOUR          . 


2860,  2861.  JST  .',  2978 
.  .       2854.  2968,  3034,  3040 
2858,  2869,  2870,  2975 
2917.  2925,  2935,  2!  ic,  :> 
-2836.2871,2927 
2861,  2869,  2870,  2996-8,  3016 


.  .        2925,  2928,  2987,  3040 
2933,  2938,  3O13 
2996,  3035,  3043,  3045 
2917,  2967.  299:, 
2882.  2883,  2884,  2976.  2920, 
2977,  2980.  3042 

Abroad    ..         ..     2868.  2878,  2918,  2969.  2970-1, 
2974-8,  2981-4,  2987-91,  2969,  303S.  3<W2 

ILMINSTER  ....  ..      2851.  2S53 

IMITATION  OF  DESIGN     ..       2864,  2868,  2869,  2878,  2886, 

2922,  2928,  2975,  2991.   2997.  2999,  3007, 

3037,  3039,  3051,  3052 

See  also  Design. 

IMPORT        .  .          .  .         .  .  2855-8.  2870,  2877,  2924, 

2968,  2986,  2987,  2989,  3043,  3049,  3<>:>l 


From  Austria 
Belgium 
France 
(.'ei-many     .. 

Japan 

Turkey 

U.S.  A 

IMPORT  DUTIES 
IMPORT  DUTIES  SUGGESTED 


2869 
2858,2860,2971 
2858,  2859,  2971 
2858,  2860,  2878,  2971,  2973, 
2989,  3007 
2858.  2971 
2858 

2856,  2985,  3021 
2855,  2857,  3048 
29  IS,  2922,  2976,  3033-43 


Effect  on  cost  of  Production  3033-43.  3085 

Employment       ..          ..    2035,  2930,  3033-43 

Foreign  Competition        .  .  2940,  3038-40 

Home  Trade          ......  3034-43 

Piracy  of  Designs  .  .          .  .      3037.  3039 

Prices          ......  2930,  3033-43 

INCOME  TAX         ............     2941 

INDIA          ..         2857,  2863.  2876,  2877.  2922.  2924.  2963, 
2965-7,  2971.  2975,  2981,  2988.  2991.  3006. 

3040.  3(»6(i 
INDIAN  CARPETS  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .     2876 

INQUIRY  FORMS    .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .     2945 

INTERMITTENT  RUNNING  —  See  also  Slmrt  Time          ..     3045 
IRELAND     ............      2854.2917 

ITALIAN  CARPETS  ..          ..         ..          ..         ..     2871 

ITALIAN  YARN       ..........      2856.  2871 

ITALY          2851-  I.  2s:,6.  2871-2.  2917.  2918,  2922,  2966-7, 
2970,  2997.  3001,  3007,  3010,  3018 
See  iiNo  ('mil  iin  ut 


JACQUARD   CARPETS 


285tl.  2851.  2852.  2854.  28.V.I. 
2860,  2861,  2862,  3038 


Panonpb 

JAMS  ..          ..     2873,2877,2922,2971,2977,2983 

Competition  in  Colonies  from       2875,  3000,  3005 
Imports  from    . .          . .        2857,  2858,  2873,  3025 

Carpets 2963,  2971,  2976 

Rugs       ..          ..        2971,  2976.  2981,  2989,  3026 

Jt-TE  2934,  2965,  2976.  3040 

(  -ARPETS 2858.  2933,  2983 

JI-TE  YARN  2850.  2851,  2852.  2853.  2854.  2860,  2861, 

2863.  2916,  2927,  2966.  2967 


KIDDERMINSTER 

KNITTING  YARNS 
LABOUR 


..      2851.  2X52.  2919. 

2925.  3CC2.  :!(:<:*.  3<ios 

3035 


2864.  2879.  28*1.  -_>ss:!.  2922  2926, 
2980.  298?..  2984,  2991 
See   also   Employment,   Female — ,  Girl — ,  Overtime — . 

Piecework — .  Prison — .  Skilled — .  Wages. 
LABOUR  PRICES     . .        2873.  2876,  2882.  2883,  2928,  2968, 

2969,  2977.  3020,  3022,  3026 

LANCASHIRE  2851,  2852 

LEGISLATION          2882,  3005 

LICENCES 2871.2921,2984,3004 

LINEN         2927,  2965 

LINEN  YARN         2850.  2851.  2852,  2853.  2854.  2860.  2861, 

2863,  2872,  2966,  2967,  2970 

LOCAL  RATES        ..          ..         2885.  2919.  2941.  3038,  3054 
LOOMS         . .         2864.  2883,  2915,  2922.  21)2.-).  2926,  2933, 

2938.  2980 


McKINLEY  TARIFF       2866.  21)14. 

MACHINERY  2833.  2923.  2933. 

Exports  of         2871.  2883. 

Transfer  of 
MARKET  CONDITIONS 

MATS  2873, 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

See  also  Tmili    Murk*. 
MEXICO 
MILLS — Transference  Abroad  of 

MOQUETTKS 

M<  i< -i  -FAVOURED-NATION  CLAUSE 


2915.  21)2(1.  21)9:1.  3u;2. 

3009.  2023.  3303 

293!).  2940.  3020,  3021 

2918.  3021,  3024,  3025 

. .   2871.  2883 

2880.  2933,  2975 

21)70.  2976.  3038,  3039 

. .   2872.  2886,  2993 

3018 

2804.  2867,  2871,  2880, 

2!  i  is,  2931,  2938,  2997 

. .   2870.  2974.  2979 

2872 


NEW  ZEALAND..  ..        2866.  2897.  2925.  2927,  2967 

Preferential  Duties  in  .  .       2876.  3046,  3048 

Sec  also  Colonies. 
\IIU\\\Y     Sec  also  Continent.  Srinn/iiiin-in      ..  2921 


ORGANISATION  OF  INDUSTRY  2883-4 

Sec  also  Business  Organ! -ml inn. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS          2969,2974,2989 

OUTPUT       ..          2915.2922,2925,2930.2937.2980,2981 

(  IV>:K  PRODUCTION  2856,2871 

OVERTIME 2926 


PATENTS     2885,  2886,  2919,  2938,  3050.  3051,  3052,  3053 

Sec  also  Registration. 

|'\TTI:H\S— See  Demipix.  Smn/i/i.^.       2871.  2886.  2921,  3007 
PERSIA        ..          ..        2857.  2863.  2873.  2922.  2924,  2963, 

2967,  2971,  2975 

PHILIPPINES          2862 

B  WORK         2850,  2934,  2936 

PLAIN  VELVET  CARI-KTS  2860,  3038 

POBTUGII 2862.  2914.  3001.  3004,  3015.  3018 

Sec  also  Continent—. 
PRKFKKKM  i 2874,2930,2936,3042-3050 

Sec   also    CiJiniinl. 

Canada  2S(i(i.  2.8(18.  2S75.  2S89,  3003,  3043-3050 

New   Zealand 2876.  3046.  3048 

South   Africa      .  .          .  .      2876.  3046.  3047,  30848 
..  2S57  s.  2X(i:>  <;.  2Hii!i  TO.  2872-3.  2875, 

2878  so.  2sxr,.  21)16.  2920.    2923.    21)25. 
2927-s.  2930.  21)40.  297<).  2972-3.  2979. 
2995.   21)1)7.   3002 
KtTi-et  of  Import  Duty  Suggested  on  293O.  3033-3035 


PRICES  in  Belgium 
France 
Germany 
India   . . 
Italy    .. 
Japan  .  . 
Turkey 
U.S.A. 

PRINTED  WARPS  . . 
PRINTED  WORSTED 
PRINTED  YARNS  . . 
PRISON  LABOUR  . . 
PROFITS  . .  2x.">x 
2933, 


Parai 

2981,  2984,  2989 

2867,  2977 

2868,  2971,  2973.  2977,  2984 

2876 

2967 

2971,  2977,  2983 

2983 

2H20.  2968-9.  2975,  2978-9.  29S2. 
_".ix|.  29S.-,.  2!)M» 

2H2-; 

2860,  2861 

292<  i 

2876.  2978.  2983.  2994.  299. 
2865-6,  2869,  2879-80,  2915,  2925. 
2939,  2974,  2979,  2982,,  3006,  3031 

2884,  2917.  3042.  3054 


RAILWAY  RATES 

See  also  Freight — . 

RAW  MATERIALS  ..        2858,  2865,  2881.  2882.  2916, 

2965.  2967,  2969,  2972.  29s4, 

Development  of  Empire-grown      2918,  2927, 

REBATES     . .          . .         2865.  2920,  2968,  2984.  2985. 

REGISTRATION        2885,  2886,  3042,  3050,  3051,  3052, 

See  e.lio  Patents.  Dexitjn.t. 

RENT          2919, 

RETALIATION         2930,  2940.  3040, 

RETURN  FREIGHTS — See  also  Freight  Rates    . .      2918, 
RK;S  ..         2850,  2853,  2858,  2868,  286!).  2S72. 

2878.  2883,  2971, 
See  also  Chenille  Hearth — .  French — .  Hearth — . 

Wilton— . 
Dumping  of       . .          . .          .  .          .  .      2977. 

Foreign  Competition  Abroad  .  .       2971, 

At  home 2981, 

From  Austria         2970, 

Belgium          . .          . .       2970.  2982, 

Germain-         ..        297O.  2976.  2982. 

Japan    '          . .        2976,  2977.  2989, 

Import  Duty  Suggested  on    3036,  3038,  3039. 

RUSSIA — See  also  Continent       ..          ..          ..      2862, 

Export  to          2886, 

Import  from 2856,  2965, 

Import  Duties  in         . .      2871.  2931.  2997, 

3010,  3011. 


2U34. 
3040' 
2934 
2991 
3053 

2937 
3041 
2927 
2873. 
3007 


2978 
3000 
2987 
2989 
2989 
2989 
3i  )25 
3040' 
2931 
3005 
2966 
3008. 
3018 


2850 

2926.  2986 
2'U5.  2934 


SAMPLES  ............      2921.  3004 

SAXONY  CARPETS  ........      2870.297'.' 

SCANDINAVIA          ......        2871,2914,2996,3003 

See  also  Denmark,  Svnctiij,  Sweden. 
SCOTLAND  ..          ..  .  .          .  .       2851.  2852.  2s.->3.  2X.VI 

SEAMLESS  CARPETS          ..          ..'        ..       2872.  2874.  3on2 

SKVMI.KSS  S,,K'ARES  ..        2850.  2851.  2852.  2853.  2854. 

2859.  2X01 
SKAMI.ESS  WEAVING         ..          .... 

SEMI-MANUFACTURED  GOODS     ..        2siiii.  2S71. 
SHORT  TIME  —  See  also  Intermittent  1'imniiii/  .  . 
SKO  LED  LABOUR  ..       2883,2919,2928,2937,2980, 

3020.  3024.  3ii3(i 

See  also  Labour. 
SOUTH  AFRICA      ..         ..        2876,  2921;  3003,  3006,  303B 

See  also  Colon  >••*. 

Effect  of  Preference  in  .  .          .  .  2876,  3046-8- 

SOUTH  AMERICA    ..          ..          ..    2929.2965-6.3007,3018 

See  also  Argentine  Republic. 

..          ..       2862.  2969.  2997 

See    also    Cntltillrl'l. 
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THE     SILK    INDUSTRY. 


Summary 
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SECTION    I.— ANALYSIS    AND    SUMMARY    OF    ORAL    AND    WRITTEN    EVIDENCE. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  responding  to  the 
Forms,  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.  The  summary  follows  throughout  the  words  of  the 
Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore  expresses  their  views  on  the  state  of  the  industry.    The  Report  of  the 
Commission  will  be  based  on  the  final  analysis  of  this  evidence  in  the  light  of  official  and  other  statistics. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  following  summary  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the  case  of 
other  textile  industries,  and  is  described  in  the  report  on  the  Cotton  Industry  (see  Vol.  2, 
Part  1.  paragraphs  1,  etc.): — 

(A.)— CHARACTER   AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 
The  silk  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  said  to  be,  roughly  speaking,  distributed  over   Distribution  of  the 


the  following  areas  : 

Trade  Name  of  Area  and  Towns 
Comprised  in  it. 

MACCLESFIELD  :— 
Macclesfleld, 
Congleton. 


MANCHESTER  DISTRICT  :— 
Manchester, 
Middleton, 
West  Houghton. 


Class  of  Goods  Chiefly  Made. 


Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Mufflers,  Materials 
for  Men's  Ties,  Shirts,  &c.,  Printing 
Silk,  Sarsnets,  Crepes,  Ladies' 
Scarves,  Wraps,  Sashes,  Curtains, 
Damasks,  Spun-silk,  Machine 
Twist,  Filoselle. 

Dress  Silks,  Tailors'  Lining  Silks,  Gal- 
loons, Bindings,  Ribbons,  Chenilles, 
Sarsnets  and  Handerkerchiefs. 


LONDON  DISTRICT:— 

Spitalfields, 
Braintree,    &c. 


Rich  Furniture  Silks,  Silks  for  Men's 
wear,  Linings,  Satins,  Dress  Silks, 
Brocades,  Damasks,  Taffetas, 
Umbrella  Silks,  Cravat  Silks,  Silk 
Crepes,  Crepe-de-Chine,  Gauzes. 
NOTTINGHAM  AND  LEICESTER:— 

Silk    Lace    and   Hosiery,    Silk    Nets, 
Veilings,    Gloves,    Shawls,    Elastic 
Webs. 
DERBY  :— 

Silk  Trimmings,   Silk   Cords. 
YORKSHIRE  :— 

Bradford,  Dress  Goods,  Plushes,  Velvets,  Seals, 

Manningham,  Surahs,  Spun  Silk  Yarns. 

Saltaire, 
Halifax. 


NORWICH  :  — 

Norwich, 
Yarmouth 


COVENTRY  :— 
LEEK  (Staffs.) :- 


SHERBORNE  :— 
FROME :— 

GLASGOW  DISTRICT 

Strathavon, 

Paisley, 

Lochwinnoch. 

DUBLIN  :— 


Crepes,  Chiffons,  Gauzes,  Crepe-de- 
Chine,  Brocades,  Damasks,  Satins, 
Dress  Silks. 


Ribbons,  Bindings,  Silk  Fringes. 

Weaving  Yarns,  Embroidery  Silks, 
Sewings,  Machine  Twist,  Tailors' 
Twist,  Prussian  Bindings,  Braids, 
Trimmings,  Laces,  Damasks, 
Knitting  Silks,  Brocades. 

Figured  Dress  Goods,  Gros-grain,  &c. 
Silk  Crepes,  &c. 

Silks  for  Printing  Mufflers,  Spun 
Silk,  Dress  Materials,  Handker- 
chiefs, CrPpes,  &c. 

Silk  and   Wool  Poplins,   Cravats. 


Chief 


markets     for 
made. 


Goods 


Silk  Industry  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


3058 


Home  Trade,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  United  States, 
Colonies. 


Home  Trade  and  Colonies. 


Home    Trade,    Colonies,    and 
France. 


Home  Trade  and  Colonies. 


Home  Trade  and  Colonies. 

Home    Trade,    Continent, 
United  States,  Colonies. 


Home,     Continent,     United 
States,   and   Colonies. 


Home     and     Colonies     (very 

small  now). 
Home  Trade  and  Colonies. 


Home  Trade  and  Colonies. 

Home    Trade,    Colonies    and 
France. 

Home    Trade,    Colonies    and 
Burmah. 


Home,      Continent,      and 
Colonies. 


3059 


3060 


3061 


General  Course 
of  Trade. 


3062 


Principal 
Districts  Affected. 


3063 


Spitalfields. 
Congleton. 


3064 


Manchester. 
Macclesfield. 


Nottingham. 


Scotland. 


(B.)— GENERAL   STATE   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Whatever  test  is  employed,  witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  silk  industry  has  declined.  It  has, 
in  common  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  been  subject  to  fluctuations.  The  seasons  have  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  been  very  much  against  it.  But  apart  from  these  ordinary  trade  fluctuations, 
witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  the  trade  has  declined  absolutely,  and  that  the  normal  condition  of 
the  industry  is  very  considerably  below  that  of  20  or  30  years  ago.  All  branches  of  the  trade  have 
been  affected.  "  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  vitality  in  spinning  than  in  the  throwing  trade, 
but  I  believe  the  weaving  is  bad  in  all  the  centres."  Again  :  "  There  is  no  difference,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  either  in  the  condition  of  Macclesfield,  Coventry  or  any  other  centre. 
I  might  make  an  exception  of  Braintree,  which  has  been  doing  fairly  well  the  last  three  or  four 
years."  Witnesses  say  they  never  hear  of  any  fresh  people  going  into  the  silk  trade,  but  constantly 
of  people  going  out  of  it.  "  When  a  firm  gives  up,  perhaps  owing  to  the  death  of  a  partner,  another 
does  not  take  its  place  ;  you  cannot  find  anyone  who  is  willing  to  put  money  into  the  industry." 
The  trade  has  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  not  in  most  cases  the  capital  to  keep  fully  up-to-date 
machinery,  and  it  is  more  than  ever  impossible  to  compete  with  large  silk  industries  on  the 
Continent,  unless  means  are  found  to  increase  the  British  output.  The  silk  merchants'  business 
is  reported  to  have  increased  as  a  result  of  the  greater  dependence  upon  imported  supplies. 

The  present  position  of  the  silk  industry  as  compared  with  former  times  is  indicated  in  detail. 
The  throwing  trade  in  England,  which  was  a  large  trade  employing  thousands  of  women  and  young 
children,  has  in  many  districts  vanished.  The  weaving  trade  has  steadily  declined.  Districts 
which  were  formerly  prosperous,  such  as  Manchester,  Spitalfields  and  Coventry,  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  trade,  and  in  Macclesfield  trade  has  lessened  enormously.  The  English  trade  is,  in  fact, 
said  to  have  shrunk  to  such  small  proportions  that  in  many  classes  of  silks  "  we  only  get  bits — 
we  get  the  overflow  of  trade  when  the  Continent  is  very  busy.  The  result  is  that  trade  is  exceed- 
ingly intermittent,  and  that  adds  greatly  to  our  difficulties  in  keeping  together  a  body  of  hands. 
It  is  not  an  occupation  you  can  recommend  any  working  man  to  go  into  himself,  or  put  his  children 
into.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  in  our  employment,  old  and  skilled 
weavers  who  have  been  waiting  for  work  for  six  months,  but  we  cannot  find  them  work." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  statements  taken  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  bearing  on 
the  decline  of  the  industry  in  the  principal  districts  in  which  it  was  formerly  carried  on  : — In  the 
silk  spinning  trade,  there  were  in  1870  in  England  24  spinners,  and  of  these  24  firms  only  nine  firms 
still  exist.  Nine  have  failed  and  six  have  stopped.  In  1886  there  were  30  spinners  with  a  production, 
no  doubt,  larger  than  the  24  of  1870.  In  1904  there  were  24.  During  the  past  34  years  there  have 
been  17  failures  and  11  stoppages,  that  is,  11  firms  have  retired  voluntarily  from  the  trade.  Three 
large  mills  have  been  burnt  down  within  the  last  20  years  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  rebuilt. 

In  the  Spitalfields  district  40,000  weavers  were  employed  50  years  ago ;  now  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  300.  In  1846  there  were  28  silk  throwsters  and  six  silk  manufacturers  in  the  town 
of  Congleton,  employing  4,182  workpeople,  and  turning  out  12,400  Ibs.  of  thrown  and  spun  silk  per 
week.  To-day,  there  are  696  hands  employed,  showing  a  decrease  of  3,486  and  a  decrease  of  8,800 
Ibs.  in  the  output  of  thrown  and  spun  silk  per  week,  and  the  number  of  throwsters  is  reduced  to  four 
small  ones.  In  the  Manchester  district  there  were,  about  1855,  40  manufacturers  employing  25,000 
persons.  Only  one  firm,  employing  between  one  and  three  hundred,  is  now  left.  In  the  Maccles- 
field district  a  powerful  union  existed  to  maintain  the  rates  of  wages.  Its  position  was  gradually 
broken  down  by  bad  trade,  and  finally  disappeared.  There  were  between  5,000  and  6,000  looms 
going  in  Macclesfield  from  1845  to  1860.  In  1885  these  had  become  reduced  to  2,750  ;  of  these 
2,000  were  hand-looms  and  750  power-looms.  To-day  there  are  only  1,250  looms ;  of  these  450 
are  power-looms,  and  800  hand-looms.  Within  20  miles  of  Nottingham,  30  years  ago,  there  were 
22  silk  throwing  mills  working  ;  to-day  there  are  said  to  be  only  three,  "  most  of  them  are  closed 
for  want  of  profit."  The  Nottingham  mills  used  to  employ  1,700  hands  in  the  throwing  trade, 
and  the  mills  in  Derby  and  locality  2,400.  There  are  now  50  employed  in  Nottingham  at  the  present 
time.  Mills  have  also  been  closed  at  Motherwell,  and  where  work  is  continued,  it  is  reduced 
almost  to  nothing  very  often,  and  the  work  is  intermittent.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were  a  great 
many  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  single  mills  in  different  towns,  as,  for  example,  in 
Somersetshire,  Hertfordshire  ;  there  were  mills  at  Rickmansworth,  Chesham,  Tring,  Aylesbury, 
St.  Albans,  and  other  places,  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  Most  of  these  mills  are  entirely  disused. 
There  is  only  one  single  remaining  power-loom  plush  maker  in  England  now,  and  that  is  Listers, 
Ltd.  Before  1887  there  were  at  least  10  prosperous  firms  employing  a  great  number  of  hands 
and  consuming  a  large  portion  of  the  spun  silk  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Years  ago  there 
was  a  considerable  trade  done  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  serges  and  facings  for  coat  linings,  galloons, 
velvets,  &c.  ;  all  this  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  manufacturers  who  used  to  make  these 
goods  have  for  many  years  now  been  buying  them. 


Summary 


In  former  times,  there  was  a  considerable  cottage  industry,  and  some  branches  of  the  industry   The  Former 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  necessarily  cottage  industries.     The  character  of  this  industry  is   Cottage  Industry. 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  These  cottage  factories  were  generally  built  to  hold  two  or  three  looms,  and  generally  the 
husband,  wife,  or  eldest  son  or  daughter  used  to  attend  to  the  two  or  three  looms,  and  the  younger 
children  used  to  fill  the  quills  of  silk,  or  pick  up  (clean)  the  silk  while  the  looms  were  working.  This 
was  an  ideal  life  to  live,  and  under  the  very  best  conditions,  healthy  and  clean.  There  were  quite 
as  many  people  employed  outdoors  in  the  cottage  factories  in  the  suburbs  and  villages  as  in  the 
factories — I  should  estimate  about  15,000  men,  women  and  children.  In  the  winter  the  workers 
were  emplo3red  in  making  up  summer  coloured  goods  ready  for  the  spring  trade,  and  I  have  seen 
enormous  stocks  of  ribbons  piled  up  at  my  father's  warehouse  made  during  the  winter — as  much  as 
£50,000  worth.  It  was  this  custom  that  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacturers  when  the 
French  treaty  was  passed,  as  it  enormously  depreciated  the  value  of  the  stocks  on  which  they  had  paid 
full  and  good  wages.  On  a  £50,000  stock  it  meant  a  loss  of  at  least  £5,000  to  £10,000,  and  meant 
total  ruin  to  most  of  the  manufacturers.  It  actually  ruined  60  out  of  83  manufacturers.  And  I 
remember  seeing  the  vast  number  who  went  to  the  workhouse  to  pick  oakum,  others  were  set  to  land 
levelling — the  commons — and  road-making,  and  not  one  loom  in  ten  was  employed  after  this  treaty 
was  passed.  Those  weavers  who  were  employed  at  4s.  fid.  per  piece  were  cut  down  to  Is.  7d.  per 
piece,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  work  at  these  prices.  Quite  2,000  of  these  cottage  factories  were 
empty  in  the  year  of  the  treaty.  Looms  that  cost  £40  to  £60  were  sold  for  £2  to  £4,  according  to  the 
weight  of  old  iron  and  lead  (lingoes)  in  them." 

Some  firms  urge  that  the  cottage  industry  could  be  fostered  by  the  girls  being  taught  the 
use  of  their  needles  in  the  same  way  as  our  grandmothers  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  their  day 
to  work  samplers,  particularly  in  districts  where  there  is  still  something  of  the  old  home  industries 
left,  such  as  lace  making  in  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Devonshire,  and 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  decline  of  this  cottage  industry  was,  in  the  opinion  of  other  witnesses, 
inevitable,  but  the  loss  of  it  has  greatly  diminished  employment,  and  in  existing  conditions  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  develop  new  branches  or  reorganise  old  ones  to  fill  the  place  of  the  industry 
which  has  been  destroyed. 
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(C.)— STATE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  BRANCHES. 

Formerly  most  of  the  raw  silk  required  for  manufacturing  purposes  here  and  on  the  Continent  Raw  Silk  :  Effect 
was  imported  into  London  and  distributed  from  there.  The  opening  up  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  an  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
important  bearing  upon  the  diversion  of  Eastern  silk  imports  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa  and  other 
French  and  Italian  ports.  When  the  market  for  Eastern  silk  was  in  London,  British  manufacturers 
who  were  using  the  raw  silk  had  first  pick  of  the  material,  and  the  foreigner  had  to  buy  it  from  us 
here.  Now  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  British  manufacturers  have  to  go  to  the  Continent  to  get  what 
silk  they  require.  That  is  one  contention.  On  the  other  hand,  is  stated  the  belief  that  the  Suez 
Canal  was  not  responsible  for  the  change  in  the  destination  of  raw  silk  from  the  East ;  the  chief 
operating  cause  was  fiscal  policy  and  the  consequent  growth  of  competing  foreign  industries. 
"  Since  the  growth  of  foreign  tariffs,  London  has  ceased  to  be  the  distributing  market.  Prior  to 
1890  London  was  the  principal  centre  of  distribution  for  raw  silk.  It  has  lost  that  position,  which 
has  been  transferred  to  Marseilles  for  European  consumption,  and  the  United  States  buys  direct  from 
the  East  now.  We  still  buy  mostly  from  London  in  our  silk  spinning  trade,  but  it  is  of  small  import- 
ance relatively.  I  do  not  think  London's  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  its  silk  trade  is  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  development  of  direct  communication  with  the  East.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  freights  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  London  would  be  much,  if  any,  more  than  to  Marseilles.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  have  destroyed  other  branches  of  trade  in  that  way.  I  should  say 
it  is  because  the  Continent  is  much  more  important  as  a  consuming  centre.  America  used  to  buy 
direct  from  London,  but  now  she  imports  entirely  direct  from  Genoa  and  from  Japan  and  China,  and 
an  enormous  silk  trade  has  grown  up  in  America  under  protection." 

As  to  the  quantities  of  the  raw  silk  and  thrown  silk  imported,  and  ultimately  retained  for  silk  Consumption. 
consumption  in  this  country,  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  in  1852  to  1860  the  average  amount  of  raw  silk 
to  be  manufactured  in  England  was  about  6,000.000  Ibs.  annually  ;  this  raw  silk  when  converted 
into  textiles  would  be  worth  50s.  per  lb.,  or  £15,000,000  per  annum  sterling  ;  the  imports  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods  would  then  be  about  £2,000,000  per  annum  ;  the  population  in  1861  by  Census 
was  about  28,000,000  souls.  In  1900-1904  we  were  importing  per  annum  about  £14.000,000 
to  £16,000,000  foreign-made  goods  for  a  population  of  41,000,000  souls."  "  In  1862,  9,000,000  Ibs. 
of  raw  silk  was  imported  ;  in  1902,  1,252,000  Ibs.,  so  that  you  see  we  have  practically  gone  down 
to  a  minimum."  "  In  1857  we  imported  £12,000,000  of  raw  silk,  and  retained  for  home  consumption 
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3069  £10,000,000  worth.     This,  when  manufactured,  would  sell  for  at  least  £20,000,000,  and  provide  at 

least  £10,000,000  wages  and  other  payments.     In  1903  we  imported  less  than  £2,000,000  of  raw 
and  spun  silk,  of  which  we  retained  about  £1,500,000." 

Japanese  Silk.  The  particular  quality  of  silk  made  in  Japan  in  the  peasants'  houses  is  made  nowhere  else.  It 

is  a  low  thin  silk  used  very  largely  now  for  printing,  for  underwear  and  for  women's  shirts  and  blouses, 
as  it  is  extraordinarily  cheap  and  very  similar  to  European  silk.  Some  witnesses  state  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  very  much  better  to  encourage  the  importation  of  this  silk  than  to  take  any  measures 
which  would  develop  manufactures  in  Japan  from  this  material,  the  rate  of  wages  there  being  only 

China  Silk.  a  fractional  part  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  China  silk  it  is  noted  that,  before 

the  decline  in  its  use,  the  Macclesfield  workers  attained  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  necessary 
cleaning  and  sorting,  and  the  English  throwing  industry  was  very  adversely  affected  by  the  adoption 
of  other  classes  of  raw  silk  which  did  not  call  for  similar  treatment. 

One  important  witness  states  that  his  firm  has  not  tried  Ramie ;  that  they  dare  not  have  a 
thread  of  anything  except  silk  in  their  mills  if  they  can  help  it :  what  they  suffer  from  chiefly  is 
mercerised  cotton,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  silk  for  appearance.  A  good  deal  of  the  so- 

3070  Artificial  Silk.  called  artificial  silk  is  said  to  be  not  really  cheaper  than  real  silk  owing  to  its  higher  specific 

gravity,  and  for  many  purposes,  such  as  exposure  to  weather,  it  is  absolutely  unsuitable.  But  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk  is  already  a  success,  in  his  opinion,  for  many  purposes  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  considerable  demand,  the  shares  standing  at  three  or  four  times  their  nominal 
value.  The  difficulty  about  establishing  such  a  branch  in  England  is  that  anyone  who  speculates 
in  it  will  be  handicapped  under  present  conditions  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  on  the  labour 
employed.  But  given  sufficient  security  the  trade  could  no  doubt  be  made  a  success. 

Silk  Throwing.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  throwing  of    silk,  an  industry   formerly  employing 

thousands  of  women  and  young  children,  has,  in  many  districts,  vanished,  and  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  original  dimensions.  This  is,  in  itself,  spoken  of  as  a  matter 
for  some  regret  in  that  the  retention  of  the  preliminary  processes,  such  as  silk  throwing,  secures 
better  and  more  skilled  hands  for  the  later  processes.  The  number  of  spindles  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  present  employed  in  throwing  silk  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
their  former  number  (comparison  being  apparently  made  in  this  instance  with  the  years 
prior  to  1860),  though  at  the  same  time  the  number  is  gradually  increasing  in  other 

3071  countries.   The  decline  of  the  throwing  industry  is  still  further  reflected  in  the  profits  earned  by  various 

firms.     According  to  one  firm  which  supplied  figures  of  its  profits  continuously  during  the  last  45 
years,  and  which  claims  to  have  carried  on  its  trade  more  successfully  than  any  other  firm,  for  every 
£100  profits  earned  in  the  decade  1860-1869  less  than  £16  was  earned  in  the  decade  1890-1899,  while 
the  four  years  1900-1903  showed  a  loss  of  £7. 

The  direct  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  British  silk  throwing  industry  may  be  summarised 
under  the  following  heads: — (1)  Decreased  exports  of  thrown  silk  and  yarn;  (2)  Increased 
imports  ol  thrown  silk  and  yarn ;  (3)  Decreased  exports  of  manufactures  of  silk  ;  (4)  Increased 
imports  of  manufactures  of  silk. 

There  was  formerly  a  large  export  trade  of  thrown  silk  to  the  Continent,  but  the  high  duties 
on  this  class  of  goods  are  said  to  have  completely  destroyed  it.  The  exports  to  France  which  were 
formerly  very  considerable  were  much  affected  by  the  duty  of  3  francs  per  kilo.  Until  recently 
thrown  silk  was  exported  to  Germany  and  Austria,  but  that  trade  is  said  to  have  been  discontinued. 
A  statement  put  in  by  a  witness  shows  the  quantity  of  imported  thrown  and  spun  silk  yarns  to 
have  increased,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  from  284,000  Ibs.  in  1870,  to  324,000  Ibs. 
QQITO  in  1884,  and  reached  nearly  800,000  Ibs.  in  1904.  (See  Statistical  Tables  in  present  volume.) 

Indirect  Causes.  Among  the  principal  indirect  causes  to  which  firms  and  witnesses  attribute  the  loss  of  the 

throwing  trade  in  this  country  are  the  advantages  possessed  by  manufacturers  abroad  in  the  longer 
hours  of  labour  and  lower  wages  paid,  added  in  many  cases  to  the  freedom  from  restrictions  caused 
by  factory  legislation.  These  are  jointly  declared  to  give  them  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
cost  of  production,  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  one  witness,  and  about  6£  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  according  to  another  witness.  The  wages  paid  in  Italy  to  women  and  girls  is  5Jd.  to  6Jd. 
per  day  of  12  hours  ;  the  corresponding  wages  paid  in  this  country  is  17d.  per  day  of  nine  hours. 
According  to  one  firm  Italian  throwsters  work  90  hours  per  week,  receive  3s.  per  week  wages,  and 
employ  water  power ;  in  this  country  they  work  55$  hours  per  week,  receive  8s.  6d.  wages,  use 
steam  for  power,  and  work  a  short  day  on  Saturday.  Formerly  a  fair  trade  was  done  in  Burmah 
from  the  Glasgow  district,  but  this  is  said  to  have  now  been  largely  taken  up  by  the  Japanese,  whose 
competition  on  account  of  their  low  wages  cannot  be  met  from  this  country. 

Spun  Silk.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  silk  spinning  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the 

allied  process  of  throwing.  The  trade  was  formerly  a  large  one  and  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
home  market  as  well  as  to  enable  an  export  trade  to  be  done  with  the  Continent.  Now  foreign 
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spun  silks  are  imported  into  Macclesfield,  Yorkshire,  Scotland  and  all  the  principa  centres  of  silk 
manufacturing.  One  firm  of  silk  merchants  estimates  that  three-quarters  of  the  silk  yarn  used  is 
imported. 

The  loss  of  export  trade  in  manufactures  of  silk  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  semi-manufactured  silks,  as  was  the  case  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries.  Rather  is 
it  noted  that  the  loss  of  this  trade  has  meant  also  the  loss  of  the  trade  in  all  the  antecedent  stages 
of  manufacture.  Fuller  details  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  the  branches  directly  affected.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  make  three  quotations.  One  witness  says  : — "  The  firm  with  whom  I  was 
apprenticed  in  1855  (B.  Syddall  &  Son)  then  did  the  bulk  of  their  trade  with  foreign  countries — 
chiefly  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  Holland  and  United  States  of  America.  Their  turnover 
was  about  £30,000  to  £40,000  a  year,  mostly  in  silk  and  cotton  goods.  As  the  above  countries, 
one  after  another,  levied  duties  on  their  goods  one  market  after  another  was  lost,  and  the  firm 
relinquished  business,  after  having  lost  a  large  part  of  its  capital.  Those  were  chiefly  silk  and  cotton 
goods— a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  silk  warps  and  cotton  weft — that  we  make  now  hardly  at  all." 
Manufacturers  of  silks  and  trimmings  state  : — "  Formerly  we  used  to  throw  six  to  eight  bales  of 
silk  per  week,  sold  chiefly  to  the  Coventry  ribbon  manufacturers.  This  trade  has  been  entirely 
ruined  by  foreign  competition.  We  then  used  to  sell  the  bulk  of  our  production  to  the  Nottingham 
lace  and  hosiery  houses.  This  trade  has  entirely  left  us  on  account  of  foreign  competition.  The 
Nottingham  people  are  now  buying  French  and  German  thrown  silks  as  they  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them.  We  formerly  used  to  send  all  the  thrown  silks  we  could  to  Calais 
for  the  lace  manufacturing  trade,  but  the  French  Government  imposed  a  duty  on  thrown  silks, 
and  we  were  cut  out  of  the  trade."  A  silk  spinner  and  throwster  states  : — "  My  export  trade  has 
suffered,  not  directly,  but  practically,  owing  to  the  makers-up  of  my  thrown  silk  into  hosiery,  laces, 
&c.,  being  shut  out  of  foreign  markets,  owing  to  tariffs.  My  customers,  who  make  up  my  goods 
in  the  Colonies,  complain  of  increased  foreign  competition." 

One  other  cause  is  given  by  a  witness  for  the  failure  of  our  manufacturers  to  compete  in  silk 
goods.  This  is  the  practice  of  weighting  coloured  silks,  which  came  in  20  years  ago,  and  threw  out 
of  use  very  largely  the  coarser  China  silks,  substituting  fine  silks  in  their  stead. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  a  competent  witness  there  is  now  but  little  left  of  the  silk 
manufacturing  trade,  which  was  a  very  large  industry  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  It  has 
been  displaced  by  all-silk  or  part-silk  manufactures  from  the  Continent.  Dress  cloths  are  stated 
to  come,  in  immense  quantities  from  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  plain  cloths  also 
very  much  from  Japan.  Nearly  all  the  Continental  goods  are  heavily  weighted  or  adulterated  in 
the  process  of  dyeing,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it  is  stated  that  a  better  cloth  could  be  obtained 
50  years  ago  for  a  given  price  than  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  is  now  only  about 
two-thirds  of  its  former  cost.  The  French  practically  monopolise  the  trade  in  the  richest  kinds 
of  goods,  the  manufacture  of  which  by  British  makers  has  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  average 
value  of  goods  made  in  this  country  is,  therefore,  very  much  less  now  than  formerly.  According 
to  one  witness,  the  average  price  for  a  piece  of  goods,  when  he  first  was  in  business,  was  £23 ;  it  is 
now  not  more  than  £10.  A  large  manufacturer  of  Irish  poplins  says  that  "  our  dress  trade  has,  no 
doubt,  suffered  from  competition  owing  to  lower  rate  of  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour  in,  say, 
Crefeld,  Zurich,  and  St.  Etienne,  but  at  present  we  do  not  think  the  hours  of  labour  abroad  are  very 
different  from  our  own.  We  have  no  particulars,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  goods  for  which 
we  pay  the  weaver  Is.  Id.  per  yard  can  be  woven  abroad  by  power  for  4d.  or  5d."  The  exports 
to  the  Colonies,  and  especially  to  South  Africa  and  Canada,  are  increasing.  The  preference  in 
Canada  and  South  Africa  is  said  to  help  on  this  improvement.  The  trade  of  South  Africa  is  largely 
in  ties  and  light  goods,  which,  though  not  so  profitable  a  trade  as  the  dress  trade,  is  quite  as  profit- 
able to  the  workmen. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  domestic  competition  in  plush  does  not  now  exist.  Plush. 
Before  the  McKinley  tariff  there  were  half  a  dozen  strong  concerns  ;  one  after  the  other  fell  out, 
and  now  Listers  is  the  only  one  which  remains.  To  some  extent  fashion  has  favoured  pile  fabrics  ; 
the  Colonies  are  buying  more,  and  the  war  in  the  Far  East  acted  beneficially.  Foreign  competition 
in  the  home  trade  is  met  with  from  the  Germans,  and  grows  keener  as  the  German  manufacturers 
working  in  association  get  a  more  complete  control  of  their  home  market  and  are  able  to  dump 
their  surplus  in  British  markets.  One  firm  of  manufacturers  of  furnishing  plushes  state  they 
formerly  made  plushes  entirely  for  the  United  States,  but  were  driven  from  that  trade  and  now  do 
a  larger  trade  in  "  new  cloths  "  for  all  markets. 

Velvet  suffers  much  from  importation  from  Germany.  In  the  high-class  velvet  used  for  men's 
coat  collars  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  trade.  A  firm  giving  evidence  states  that  at  the 
present  time  their  return  is  about  one-quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1865.  The  black  velvet  trade  suffered 
especially,  and  was  almost  extinct  a  little  while  ago.  A  small  trade  in  the  richest  qualities  is, 
however,  still  being  carried  on.  Another  witness,  referring  to  the  Leek  district,  says  that,  "  The 
velvet  industry  has  absolutely  disappeared  ;  there  has  not  been  a  yard  of  velvet  made  in  Leek  for 
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many  years.  It  is  now  bought  from  Germany  chiefly,  almost  entirely  from  Crefeld."  Both  the 
velvet  and  plush  trades  are  regarded  as  seasonal  trades,  and  hence  in  firms  doing  only  velvet  trade 
skilled  hands  have  to  be  kept  going  throughout  the  winter  when  the  business  done  is  a  minimum. 
It  is  apparently  difficult  to  get  velvet  hands,  and  hence  making  to  stock  is  quite  common  when  no 
orders  are  in  hand  in  order  to  keep  the  men  together.  Velvets  arc  now  mostly  woven  by  women 
instead  of  as  formerly  by  men.  A  large  trade  from  England  to  America  in  silk  plush  and  velvet  and 
imitation  sealskins  was  practically  wiped  out  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  Foreign  goods  sold  in  this 
country  are  declared  to  be  purchased  by  British  houses  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less 
than  British  cost.  It  is  inferred,  therefore,  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  abroad  must  obtain 
a  large  profit  elsewhere  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  surplus  in  output  in  this  country  at  these  prices. 
An  Association  of  German  velvet  and  plush  manufacturers  has  been  formed  to  stop  the  forcing  down 
of  prices.  Foreign  manufacturers  by  taking  advantage  of  their  own  markets  at  profitable  prices 
begin  to  job  off  their  surplus  production  before  the  season  is  finished. 

The  poplin  trade  is  spoken  of  as  an  exceptional  and  limited  trade,  and  is  almost  entirely  a 
home  trade.  Poplins  are  mixtures  of  silk  and  wool ;  the  warp  of  poplin  is  always  silk,  the  weft  is 
wool.  The  trade  has  apparently  been  prosperous,  judging  from  the  fact  wages  in  one  firm  have 
increased  by  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  all  round,  and  some  branches  of  it,  such  as  the  winding  and 
the  warping,  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  Labour  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  for  this  class  of  the 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  on  the  hand  loom  system  and  will  it  is  thought  soon  be  transformed  into 
power  loom  trade.  One  firm  in  Dublin  30  years  ago  had  200  looms  going,  chiefly  for  the  United 
States  trade.  This  has  now  been  reduced  to  32  altogether. 

Some  trade  in  ties,  cravats  and  scarves  is  retained  all  over  the  world.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  "  of  fancy  and  fashion,  and  no  Englishman  in  any  part  of  the  world  would 
buy  a  German-made  cravat."  It  is  thus  largely  in  men's  goods  that  our  trade  with  foreign  countries 
exists— men's  mufflers,  neckwear,  and,  silk  shirts— with  the  United  States  and  France,  and,  in 
fact,  a  little  with  every  country.  It  leaves  us  a  small  margin  of  trade,  but  very  small.  The  Germans 
are  invading  this  trade  with  inferior  goods,  and  the  Americans  are  now  copying  our  patterns, 
silks  required  for  these  goods  are  to  a  large  extent  imported.  One  manufacturer  of  cravats  says 
that  one-third  of  his  materials  are  English,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  foreign.  In  this  case 
he  says  the  English  manufacturer  does  not  produce  such  nice  goods  as  the  foreigner.  In  certain 
cases  ties  and  cravats  are  exported  ready  cut  but  not  made  up,  in  order  to  evade  the  higher  duties 
in  many  foreign  countries  of  so-called  "  confections."  This  applies  to  Australia,  where  the  duty 
on  silk  in  the  piece  is  very  much  less  than  on  made-up  goods.  It  is  admitted  by  one  witness  that 
some  of  the  silk  he  buys  for  cravat-making  purposes  costs  less  per  yard  than  the  weight  of  the  raw 
silk  contained  in  it.  The  Colonial  trade,  especially  with  South  Africa,  has  been  improving,  as  has 
also  the  home  trade. 

The  change  in  this  trade  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following  evidence  of  two  firms  of 
manufacturers  and  importers  :— "  For  a  period  of  many  years,  going  back  as  far  as  25  or  30  years: 
we  have  been,  as  fancy  trimming  manufacturers,  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  owing  chiefly 
to  German  competition.  This,  in  a  measure,  also  applies  to  France,  but  to  a  .minor  extent.  German 
and  other  goods  are  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  and  German  labour  is,  as  we  understand 
it,  lower  than  ours,  the  hours  longer,  with  a  combination  of  families  working  together.  These 
factors  have  all  contributed  to  an  absolute  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  our  articles  here,  so  that 
we  have  become,  in  sum  and  substance,  importers  pure  and  simple  and  not  manufacturers.' 
All  we  make  comes  from  Germany  far  below  our  cost ;  the  only  trade  we  can  do  is  in  coloured 
ornaments  and  specials.  In  umbrella  tassels  there  is  no  regular  trade— we  get  orders  while  they 
are  waiting  for  goods  to  come  from  Germany.  The  mould  is  sent  here  under  our  cost  price  in  great 
quantities  from  Annaberg,  Saxony,  at  4s.  lOd.  per  gross.  It  costs  us  6s.  9d.  The  moulds  are  made 
during  the  Germans'  slack  season  to  keep  their  works  going.  No  doubt  the  wages  are  very  low 
in  Annaberg  and  hours  much  longer.  The  wooden  mould  for  umbrella  tassels  is  sent  here  at 
per  gross.  I  estimate  they  pay  2d.  per  gross  turning,  and  4d.  per  gross  wood — 6d.  it  cost  them  to 
make  this  ;  here  it  will  cost  Is."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  another  firm  of  silk  thread 
manufacturers,  who  declare  that  upholstery  trimming  manufacturers  do  not  now  take  one-eighth 
of  the  goods  they  formerly  bought,  because  their  trade  has  been  encroached  upon  very  largely 
by  the  competition  of  ready-made  trimmings  coming  from  various  Continental  centres.  A 
firm  of  manufacturers  of  trimmings  for  ladies'  mantles,  &c.,  states  that  where  quantities  are 
regularly  required  the  English  can  do  it,  "  but  directly  the  trade  comes  to  fancy  designs  we  are 
hopelessly  beaten  by  brains."  A  considerable  production  .of  trimmings  was  formerly  carried  on 
at  Coventry  and  in  surrounding  villages.  This  trade  has  now  been  discontinued. 

There  has  been  a  diminution  of  braid  exports  to  tariff  countries.  For  instance,  before  the 
United  States  put  up  their  duty,  a  single  firm  of  Leek  was  making  silk  braids  for  them  with  a  turnover 
of  £12,000  a  year,  realising  a  profit  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds,  but  when  the  Americans 


put  up  their  tariff  the  trade  was  absolutely  crushed.  One  firm  state,  however,  that  they  sell 
silk  and  mohair  braids  to  the  Americans  still.  In  Australia  there  is  competition  from  German  manu- 
facturers of  braids.  A  witness  states  that  the  Germans  have  great  advantages  over  their  British 
competitors  owing  to  the  largeness  of  the  business  they  do.  In  Barmen,  for  example,  this  witness 
states  there  are  some  excellent  machinists  who  are  obliged  every  year  to  make  developments  for 
their  requirements  as  they  have  a  large  demand.  They  develop  their  machinery  more  quickly 
than  the  English,  although  the  more  enterprising  of  the  English  manufacturers  are  not  slow  to  adopt 
their  foreign-made  improvements. 

The  Leek  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  sewing  silks,  make  mixed  fabrics,  bindings  con-  Bindings. 
sistmg  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  also  trimmings  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  development    after  Belts  and  Beltings. 
the  manner  of  the  trades  in  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.     Much  worsted  is  used  and  also  artificial  silk 
Belts  and  beltings  are  sold  in  England  from  Germany  20  per  cent,  below  cost.     Boot  laces  were  Boot  Laces. 
formerly  exported  to  Austria,  but  there  is  now  severe  competition  from  America  and   Germany 
An  important  factor  m  the  competition  is  the  low  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour.     The  Americans  Buttons 
put  <>0  per  cent,  on  silk  hand-made  buttons,  and  by  that  means  destroyed  the  trade. 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  sewing  silk  shows  that  a  steady  trade  in  Leek  has  now  dis-  Sewing  Silks. 
t  has  been  unable  to  compete  with  Switzerland  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  from 
t  is  stated  by  one  witness  that  there  are  three  large  companies  on  the  Continent  one 
Italian  and  two  French  spinning  concerns,   who  undoubtedly  produce  very  much  more  cheaply 
than  we  can,  and  who,  having  their  home  markets,  dump  their  surplus  productions  in  British.    ' 

The  trade  of  crepe  manufacturers  in  England  is  said  to  have  suffered  most  severely  from  Crepe 
heavy  duties,  particularly  the  German  and  French  tariffs,  and  the  French  and  German  manu- 
facturers have    seriously  interfered    with    the    English    export  trade  with  Austria,  Sweden  and 
There  is  also  great  competition  with  the  home   industries    which    have  grown  up  in 
France  and  Germany  under  cover  of  the  tariffs. 
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(D.)— COMPETING   FOREIGN    INDUSTRIES. 

The  silk  industries  of  competing  countries  are  reported  to  be  distributed  as  follows  :— 


Name     of     Area     and     Towns 
Comprised  in  it. 

FRANCE  :  — 
Calais,  Caudry 

Lyons,  St.  Etienne. 
Paris. 

Vancluse  District, 
Alais,  &o. 

GERMANY:— 

Crefeld 

Elberfeld,    Barmen. 
Gera,  Greiz,    Chemn.itz. 
Freiburg  and  District. 

ITALY:— 

Milan,  Corno  and  District. 
Turin,  Loinbardy  generally. 

AUSTRIA  :— 

Vienna  and  District. 

RUSSIA  :  — 

Moscow. 

Warsaw. 
Lodz. 


Class  of  Goods  Chiefly  Made. 

Lace,  Chiffon,  Nets,   &c. 

Dress  Goods,  Ribbons,  Velvet,  Lace, 
&c. 

Sewing  Silks,  Embroidery,  Passe- 
menterie. 

Reeling  and  Throwing  Raw  Silk. 

Velvets,   Plush,   Dress  Goods. 

Ribbons,  Trimmings,  &c. 
Hosiery,  Dress  Goods, 
Spun    Silk    Yarns,  Sewing   and  Em- 
broidery Silk. 

.Silk  Throwing  and  Spinning,  Weaving, 
Reeling,  &c. 

Dress   Goods,    Passementerie. 

Spinning,     Weaving,     Dress     Goods, 

Velvets,  &c. 
Spinning,  Weaving,  Dress  Goods, 

Velvets,  &c. 
Weaving  Dress  Goods,  &c. 


Chief     Markets     for     Goods 
Made. 


Distribution  of 
Foreign  Silk 
Industries. 
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Home  Trade,   United  States, 

England,  &c. 
Home  Trade,  United  States, 

England,  &c. 
Home  Trade  and  Export. 

Home  Trade. 


Home  Trade,  United  States, 

England,  &c. 
Home  Trade,   United  States, 

England,  &c. 


Home  Trade,   United  States, 
England,  &c. 

Home. 


Home. 

Home  and  Export. 

Home  and  Export. 
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The  Continent 
Generally. 
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French  Progress. 


Name    of    Area    and    Towns 
Comprised  in  it. 

BELGIUM  :  — 
Brussels, 
Ath. 

UNITED  STATES  :— 
New  Jersey,  Patterson. 

Philadelphia. 
Connecticut. 

Fall  River  District,   Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts. 
New  York  State. 


Class  of  Goods  Chiefly  Made. 


Sewing  and  Embroidery  Silks,  Spinning 
and  Weaving  Dress  Good's.  Velvets 
Plushes.  &c. 

Handkerchiefs,  Dress  Goods,  Velvets, 

Plushes. 

Velvets,   Plushes,   Upnolstery  Goods. 
Spinning,      Weaving,      Dress   Goods, 

Velvets,  Plushes,  Sewing  Silks,  &c. 
Dress    Goods,    Hosiery,    &c. 

Sewing  and  Embroidery  Silk,  Dress 
Goods,  Trimmings,  &c. 


Chief     Markets    for     Goods 
Made. 


Home  and  Export. 


Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


The  evidence  shows  that  practically  every  branch  of  the  silk  industry  is  now  attacked  directly 
or  indirectly  by  foreign  manufactures.  The  effect  is  shown  in  (1)  The  loss  of  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  Great  Britain,  but  now  by  native  industries.  (2)  The  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  British 
trade  in  neutral  markets.  (3)  The  large  and  increasing  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom 
below  British  cost  of  silk  goods  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  British  manufacturers.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  evidence,  both  oral  and  written,  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  in 
the  principal  foreign  competing  countries. 

There  has  been  rapid  development  of  the  silk  industries  on  the  Continent  in  the  last  30  or  40 
years.  "  In  1860,"  says  one  witness,  "  when  the  French  treaty  was  made,  we  were  importing  3J 
millions  of  silk  manufactures  from  the  Continent,  but  in  1861  it  just  doubled,  then  it  kept  on  increasing 
till  last  year,  in  1897  the  imports  amounted  to  seven  millions  sterling,  they  have  decreased  since  then, 
chiefly  owing  to  lower  prices  for  raw  silk,  last  year  they  amounted  to  just  14  millions."  In  contrast 
with  the  growth  of  the  Continental  trade,  says  another  witness,  "  our  trade  in  England  has  shrunk 
to  such  small  proportions  that  we  only  get  the  overflow  of  trade  when  the  Continent  is  very  busy." 
"  In  many  cases,"  says  another  witness, c>  we  have  gone  off  the  Continental  trade  altogether."  The 
growth  of  the  Continental  industry  is  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  another  witness  with  regard 
to  spinning.  "  In  1861,"  he  says,  "  my  information  is  that  there  was  practically  only  one  silk  spinning 
firm  abroad,  on  the  Continent,  and  that  was  in  France.  In  1866  there  were  three  firms  alone  spinning 
more  than  all  the  English  firms  put  together,  and  many  smaller  firms.  At  the  present  day  there  are  two 
two  foreign  spinners  who  certainly  spin  more  than  all  the  24  English  spinners  together.  So  that  a 
large  industry  has  grown  up  on  the  Continent."  The  growth  of  the  Continent  is  not  attributed  to 
any  superiority  in  equipment  or  processes.  "  I  do  not  think,"  says  one  witness,  "  any  Continental 
country  possesses  advantages  over  us  in  the  knowledge  or  equipment  of  appliances  for  silk  manufacture 
or  in  climatic  conditions."  Another  witness  says  "  our  machinery  is  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of 
the  Continental  spinners.  I  consider  our  management  as  good  or  better  in  quality,  and  our  labour 
is  better  than  the  foreign  labour.  It  is  quite  an  unfair  accusation  that  it  is  because  of  any  want  of 
organisation  or  skill  or  technical  knowledge  that  we  cannot  compete  with  the'  foreigner."  "  From 
my  observations  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,"  says  another  witness,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
workmen  compare  quite  favourably  with  the  workmen  in  either  one  place  or  the  other."  But  manu- 
facturers attribute  great  importance  to  the  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  abroad,  and  some  point 
to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  in  the  foreign  industries.  Transport  rates  have  certainly 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  Continental  industry.  But  witnesses  agree  that  the  market  in 
England  is  now  swamped  with  the  productions  of  Continental  countries  at  prices  frequently  below 
those  at  which  they  are  sold  in  the  country  of  origin. 

FRANCE. 

Paris  is  now  spoken  of  in  the  evidence  as  the  largest  market  for  silk  goods  in  the  world.  Paris 
merchants  do  a  much  larger  export  than  home  trade  and  the  French  industry  is  declared  to  be  so 
great  and  prosperous  as  to  attract  to  its  assistance  the  best  artists,  chemists,  mechanics,  &c.  This 
French  development  dates,  speaking  generally,  from  the  year  of  the  Cobden  Treaty,  1860,  and 
the  removal  of  the  British  15  per  cent,  duty  on  French  and  other  Continental  silks.  The  effect 
on  the  French  industry  was  most  beneficial  and  on  the  British  most  disastrous.  Sir  Thomas 
Wardle  in  his  evidence  relates  the  circumstances  in  which  the  British  manufacturers  of  the  time 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  to  their  own  ruin,  as  it  proved.  .  Prior  to  the  repeal  about  four-fifths 
of  the  British  silk  production  went  to  France,  and  the  trade  was  then  a  most  profitable  one 
The  industry  as  now  developed  at  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Calais,  -and  other  centres,  enables 
French  manufacturers  to  satisfy  the  greater  part  of  their  own  home  needs  while  they  also  compete 
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.anal  and  the  development  of  the  Continental  silk  industries  proved  a  factor  in  favour  of  French 

miriaT  £±fa      T™  aCtT?'  Wh°  W6re'  in  CODse<3~  better  able  to  control  the  raw 
Prance  formerly  allowed  Japanese  and  Chinese  silks  to  enter  the  country  free  of 

French  printers'  &c- 


the  e^S^^ 

are  very  fond  of  Brit,  sh  things  so  far  as  they  concern  men's  fashions,"  savsa  silk  cravat  manufacturer 

E±J  I  lnTT  S,m  the  Fre?Ch  dutieS  have  greatl?  reduced  even  the  trade  in  special™  The 

French  duties  proposed  on  imported  silk  manufactures,  brought  forward  in  the  interests  of 

the  weavers  o   Lyons,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  crush  out  the  last  branch  of  the  British  trade  to  export 

to  any  extent  to  France    viz.,  the  East  Anglian  crepe  industry.*     One  Norfok  firm  alone  ha  3090 

hitherto  been  able  to  sel    £80,000  worth  of  crepe  per  annum  in  France.     British  firm     testify 
that  they  have  g,ven  up  silk  throwing  because  they  can  buy  all  the  silk  they  waTmuch  cheaper 

lrdSv"^11^11  Italy"     ^°  1™™*™  fr°m  the  ™d«™>  deal  witlfthe  questTon,  «  Who   Who  Pays  the 
They  are  as  follows  :-"  When  the  French  tariff  was  increased  some  five  years   Duty  ? 

"  ""    * 


ve  years 

one  sma  7  ^""l  *£"****  ""  ^  tO  ™*  the  increased  duties,    hus  showing 

1892  \L,  v^t    fl  any  ra  !,  the  Producer  P^d  the  tax."     "  The  increased  French  tariff  if 

" 


1892       ,  vt    fl  ,  .  ncrease       renc      ar 

hal    to  red?.?  tV         ?  "Y"  g°°^  '    ^  ™  undoubtedly  had  to  pay  the  increased  duty.     We 
of  the  Soor  W    P    rt       our  goods-reduce  our  profit-otherwise  we  should  have  lost  the  sale 
ertJhi  See  tha    thSeev  ^7'  «        *  ^  ^  ^n  *°  Iong  accustomed  to  sell  these  goods  at  a 

,t  bnv  tl'        J°'U  CTann0t  blmg  y°Ur  price  down  so  that  we  can  sti11  sel1  a*  that 
buy  the  goods.'     Instance-the  manufacturer  undoubtedly  pays  the  duty." 


tS°n^&™eC°™  ^^'l  marke*  f°r  French  man^cturers  ^ho  are  said  to  send  to  British  French  Corn- 

prod  action       TnnH  per.  Cef*-    of    *eir   total    e^Port    and    34    per    cent,    of   the    total    French  petition  In 

r  TTn^  H   Q+  VS    *?"!,    SaVd  ,t0    have    comPe^ated    French    manufacturers    for    the  British  Ma'ket«- 
loss                 Unrted  States  trade  which  was  brought  about  by  the  McKinley  tariff     A  list  of  3091 

fnTitwlf  TP     \C°mpetmg  m  British  markets  is  to  be  fou°d  at  ^e  opening  of  Section  VI 

Ittt  J    ^  S6en       C°Ver  &,  Very0  Wlde  6eld'  induding  a11  kinds  of  dress  s^lks.  faci°g  and  lining 

aabt  Tar^Tt'/^     Br'tlsh,  manuf  acturers  of  trams  and  organzines  find  themselves 

facturers  of  VVF  the/reuch  and  Itahan  manufacturers  in  price.8  The  silk  ribbon  manu- 

of  Cov  T  „  S  Td  1SS  an,d  German  Centres  have  Poetically  killed  the  ribbon  trade 

;ard  to  trimmings,  the  French  goods  being  made  of  better  materials  with  better 

raLlk     TV      Bl$?-nuld«  g°°ds  ^  price  than  are  the  German  goods  with  their 

s[blTtoTn™     .        f^  labourv,so  that  some  English  manufacturers  of  trimmings  do  find 

compete  with  the  French-made  goods  so  far  as  the  richest  qualities  are  concerned. 


oolicv  Sin^r6^3  "I  made  f  t0  advantage3  given  to  manufacturers  by  the  French  tariff 
one  witm     cal  t^T"  ?  T?  ^  ^  &nd  S°  lessen  the  cost  of  Production.     Having  what       eaer  Pro- 

the  BrS  hni      %  rT  ma,    6t  ^'Stem     they  count  uP°n  tlleir  own  home  market  a^  alst  upon   ductlSn 
sh  home  and  Colonial  markets.     "  The  French,"  says  one  witness,  "  having  a  larger  trade 

ado  ?  H^  r  r06      !f?er  than  WC  Can'     How  can  the  Englisl1  manufacturer8  create8  a  large 

Jr      WP      and:caPPcdme.ve7^ay-     Whatever  he  makes,  somebody  else  makes  something  3092 

;  1«S  T  T  anj  blg1ll^S-     Jt  is  °Dl^  b^  sma11  lines  we  ca»  do  the  business."   "  There 

s  large  trust  companies  on  the  Continent,"  says  another  witness,  «  one  Italian  and  two  French 

sUk  warn?  anH   rl'  ,  ^  T  W°rSt  comPetitors.     They  are  the  firms  who  are  filling  India  with 

ndouSv  ni      7^°      °f!  the  6Xp0rt  °f  Weaving  and  sewing  8ilk  ^ams  to  England,  and  they 

nd  thevl  Lr  ^  "          7°      Ve/7  mUCh  m°re  Cheaply  than  We  can'     Tbe?  bave  their  bome  market> 
.ump  their  surplus  product.ons  over  here.     It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  there  is  any  profit 

vPPfittPl         K6,are.  T*  W'th-r     French  manufacturers  of  trimmings,  ribbons,  &c.,  are  shown 
.ted  up  both  factory  and  machinery  for  the  English  trade. 

-  '1  n  -  •  J'n  -,,,  ,1,  ha^T^ofTfra,^  per  kilogramme^Tiritish  sill,s  entering  France,  and  now,  seeing  that    FrenCh   DumplllB- 

tZ  Kr™    ?gtl       T^t     ^^'T    mve  a  lar«e  interest  in  manufacturing  that  ,l,scri,,t,on  of  silk  good, 

•v  n  '      se    to  thH    P    rg        '°  tlm°  had  como  when  they  s'!0ul(1  «n«nu&otv^  it  themael^e,  and.  th.^fon-. 

w  M'-I  u  (    ,t  ,,,       Jf8',  IT"?    t0  mC?aSe  that  dllt,v  fr°m  4  francs  to  7'50  P«  ^log™mme,  or  nea.-lv  «|o,,l,!,. 

Tom',,    r    '/;'    !       '  •/"'  ,"''  A'0  f,''a  feat  extent  Prohibitory  to  imports  of  English  silks  into  that  co,,ntrv."-5»> 

I  //    ,-  '  I,  -  Vw-     "'  J'*°"<t™  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  an  address  al  the  Technical  Schools, 
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There  is  much  evidence  of  the  dumping  which  this  system  enables  the  French  manufacturer  to 
carry  on.  "The  surplus  of  French  and  other  Continental  manufacturers  is,  "says an  English  firm, 
"  always  being  sent  over  here  to  be  disposed  of  for  what  it  will  fetch,  they  retaining  of 
course  their  full  profit  upon  what  they  manufacture  in  their  own  country  so  that  manufactured 
silk  is  continually  being  forced  upon  the  market,  and  that  is  also  to  a  great  extent  the  case  with 
thrown  silk."  Silks  which  could  not  have  been  made  for  less  than  2s.  to  3s.  a  yard  are  sold  at 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  British  manufactures  say  they  would  not  complain  of  this  dumping  of 
surplus  goods  if  they,  on  their  part,  were  not  prevented  from  making  equal  use  of  the  French  market 
when  they  happen  to  have  a  surplus.  Similar  methods  are  adopted  in  outside  markets  where 
French  and  English  manufacturers  meet  in  competition. 

As  regards  British  Colonial  markets,  the  preferential  system  so  far  as  it  is  in  force  is  spoken 
of  as  some  advantage  to  British  manufacturers,  though  many  cases  are  quoted  in  which  British 
silk  goods  are  undersold  in  the  Colonies  by  French  makers.  In  Australia,  where  there  is  no  pre- 
ference, the  severity  of  foreign  competition  is  especially  dwelt  upon.  "  Except  in  some  of  the  richest 
qualities,"  say  a  firm  of  manufacturers,  "  the  silk  goods  of  France  and  other  Continental  countries 
have  supplanted  English  silks  in  the  Indian  and  most  of  the  Colonial  markets."  Complaint  is  also 
made  of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  French-made  goods  under  Colonial  preferential  tariffs,  and  it  is  noted 
that  French  silk  manufacturers  do  not  fear  the  effect  of  the  British  preferential  system  in  the 
Colonies  "  as  they  will  simply  export  their  goods  to  the  Colonies  as  English  goods."  "  There  is 
no  way,"  says  one  manufacturer  of  ribbons,  "  of  detecting  whether  they  are  made  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent  except  by  persons  who  handle  both  classes  of  goods  every  day."  The  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  with  its  "  Made  in  France  "  stipulation  has  diverted  from  London  shipping  houses 
Colonial  trade  that  is  now  done  direct  with  France. 

The'  skill  of  French  dyers  in  certain  classes  is  noted,  their  greater  efficiency  being,  in  part, 
attributed  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  silk  they  have  to  handle,  whereas  British  dyers  have  little 
work.  One  English  firm  declares  that  it  has  been  driven  to  get  more  than  three-quarters  of  its 
silk  dyed  either  in  Lyons  or  Crefeld,  the  cost  including  carriage  both  ways  being  about  the  same 
as  that  of  getting  the  goods  dyed  in  Macclesfield  "  and  the  dyeing  is  better."  Speaking  generally, 
it  is  indicated  that  French  workpeople  are  no  better  educated  than  those  engaged  in  the  British 
industry.  There  is  much  complaint  of  the  weighting  of  French  and  other  foreign  silk  goods. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  was  formerly  a  large  buyer  of  all  classes  of  British  silk  goods  including  pile  fabrics 
such  as  velvets,  plushes  and  trimmings  of  all  descriptions.  She  now  produces  all  or  most  of  these 
goods  herself  and  has  a  large  surplus  available  for  export,  which  competes  with  British  goods  in 
British,  foreign  and  Colonial  markets.  The  silk  trade  has  in  fact  grown  to  be  a  favourite  trade 
in  Germany,  One  firm  says  "  we  are  entirely  beaten  out  of  the  market  by  the  Germans  in  consequence 
of  which  our  factory  hands  are  scattered."  Another  firm  says  "  nine-tenths  of  the  articles  I  buy 
are  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy."  A  list  of  the  articles  imported  from  Germany  which 
compete  with  similar  products  made  here,-  and  in  respect  to  many  of  which  unfair  competition  is 
alleged,  is  given  in  Section  VI.  of  this  Appendix.  This  list  shows  that  German  competition  in  the 
British  home  market  now  extends  to  practically  every  branch  of  the  silk  industry. 

The  loss  of  the  German  market  for  silk  products  is  the  reason  given  by  one  firm  for  aban- 
doning their  silk  throwing.  British  manufacturers  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  thrown 
China  silk  to  Germany.  This  trade  has  ceased,  the  German  requirements  now  being  supplied 
from  Italy.  A  firm  of  trimmings  manufacturers  state  that  "  Nottingham  people  are  at  the  present 
moment  buying  German  thrown  silks  because  they  are  cheaper."  Considerable  quantities  of 
pile  fabrics  are  now  sent  to  England  instead  of,  as  formerly,  being  imported  from  this  country. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Leek  velvet  industry  has  entirely  disappeared,  all  requirements  being  now 
supplied  by  Germany.  This  applies  also  to  high-class  velvets  as  used  for  men's  coat  collars. 

A  large  trade  in  glove  fabrics,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  by  England  with  France  and 
the  United  States,  has  been  captured  by  the  Germans,  who  are  stated  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at 
prices  below  cost  of  the  materials,  and  with  no  allowance  for  labour  and  working  expenses. 
According  to  one  firm  these  goods  are  being  sold  in  the  British  market  at  from  50  to  70  per  cent, 
lower  price  than  the  English  manufacturers'  cost.  Another  firm  state  :  We  often  have  materials 
put  before  us  which  we  could  not  compete  against  if  we  charged  nothing  for  manufacturing, 
dyeing,  dressing,  mending,  &c."  While  "  the  German  glove  manufacturers  are  filled  up  with  orders. 
English  machines  are  nearly  all  standing  idle."  In  the  case  of  the  glove  industry  complaint 
is  also  made  of  the  copying  of  patterns  by  Germany  and  other  countries  for  which  British  manu- 
facturers have  no  redress. 


Summary 

The  trade  in  British  crapes,  with  Austria,  Sweden  and  Norway,  now  meets  with  German  com-  8097 

petition,  at  prices  generally  below  our  cost.  The  Germnns  are  also  exporting  glaces,  broch6s,  satins, 
moire  antiques,  and  fancy  silks  in  blacks,  whites,  and  colours.  Many  manufacturers  of  trimmings 
in  this  country  complain  of  German  competition,  alleging  it  to  be  of  a  seriously  unfair  character. 
This  also  applies  to  hat  galloons. 

German  materials  for  men's  ties  and  mufflers  are  sent  into  British  markets  at  5  to  10  per 
cent,  below  British  cost.  This  is  not  alleged  to  be  below  the  sellers'  cost  but  is  lower  than  the 
British  cost,  because  of  cheaper  labour,  due  to  less  wages,  more  hours,  and  fewer  factory  restrictions 
current  in  Germany  as  compared  with  those  to  which  British  manufacturers  are  subject.  Trade 
in  elastic  webs  with  all  the  Continental  countries  has  now  been  captured  by  Germany.  The  Germans 
are  said  to  be  also  invading  the  trade  in  mufflers,  cravats,  neckwear,  and  silk  shirts  for  men's  under- 
wear. Generally  they  are  said  to  supply  an  inferior  article,  the  superior  one  being  generally  an 
article  of  fancy  and  fashion  of  British  manufacture. 

Germany  made  the  Colonies  a  special  field  for  her  trade,  "her  custom  being  to  send  out  direct  German 
representatives  or  travellers  with  goods  suitable  to  the  Colonies,"  and  many  British  manufacturers  Competition  In 
were  unable  to  face  this  German  competition.     The  Canadian  preference,  and  especially  the  Canadian  *ne  Colonies.  3098 

surtax  on  German  goods,  has,  however,  been  a  substantial  aid  to  British  exports.  One  witness 
indicates  that  the  Canadian  preference  has  resulted  in  his  firm  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  upholstery 
and  millinery  and  dress  trade  in  pile  fabrics,  which  had  been  going  to  Germany.  He  refers  not  only 
to  silk,  but  also  pile  goods  in  wool  and  mohair  plush.  Until  the  preference  their  Canadian  trade 
went  slightly  backward,  but  with  the  preference,  it  has  grown,  and  that  of  1904  was  the  largest 
by  certainly  35  per  cent,  that  they  had  ever  had  with  Canada.  In  Australia,  where  there  is  no 
preference,  German  manufacturers  compete  keenly  in  silk  threads  for  sewing  and  embroidery 
purposes,  mercerised  threads  for  sewing  and  embroidery  purposes,  silk  piece  goods  for  ties,  &c., 
braids,  trimmings,  boot  laces,  &c. 

The  German  silk  industry  did  not  begin  until  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  up  to  which  date  German  Policy. 
considerable  importations  were  made  from  the  United  Kingdom.  German  commercial  policy  was 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  retain  for  German  manufacturers  their  home  markets  entire  in 
every  branch,  and  secondly,  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  an  export  trade.  The  success  of  this 
double  policy  has  been  shown  above.  For  home  consumption  Germany  now  imports  practically 
nothing  in  a  stage  more  advanced  than  raw  silk,  and  even  the  small  quantities  of  silk  yarn  of  a 

special  kind  which  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  five  years  ago  are  now  said  3099 

to  be  no  longer  imported.  The  Germans  also  import  considerable  quantities  of  silk  cloths  merely 
for  dyeing  purposes.  These  pay  duty  on  importation  and  are  subject  to  rebate  on  subsequent 
re-exportation. 

The  German  commercial  policy  is  assisted,  first  by  tariffs,  and  second  by  the  existence  and  cheap  Labour 
the  employment  of  cheaper  labour.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  to  be  found  in  the  evidence 
that,  with  the  tariffs  at  present  ruling  in  Germany,  it  is  impossible  for  any  import  trade  to  be 
successfully  carried  on  with  that  country.  The  evidence  as  to  the  cheapness  of  German  labour 
in  the  silk  industry  is  specific  in  character.  Thus  a  firm  of  poplin  manufacturers  states  that  goods 
for  which  they  pay  Is.  Id.  per  yard  for  weaving  can  be  woven  abroad  by  power  for  4d.  or  5d.  Since 
the  machinery  employed  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  equally  efficient,  the  difference 
in  price  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  cheaper  labour  of  foreign  operatives.  This  is  stated  by  one  witness 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  English  basis.  Another  witness  states,  that 
in  certain  classes  of  work,  females  earn  4s.  a  week  of  72  hours  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  10s. 
a  week  of  55  hours  in  this  country.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  plush 

weaving  trade  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  above.     The  number  of  hours  worked  by  plush  weavers  in  3100 

Germany  is  given  by  one  witness  as  59,  compared  with  55  in  England,  conferring  an  advantage 
of  6|r  per  cent,  in  this  respect  alone,  to  German  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other 
branches  of  the  trade  the  differences  are  stated  to  be  not  so  great  as  those  stated  above. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  German  wages  approach  the  English  level  ,one  effect  of  German  tariffs  and 
other  developments  being  to  increase  wages  in  all  industrial  occupations  and  to  lessen  the  hours 
of  labour,  so  as  to  make  them  not  very  different  to  the  British.  Details  are  given  in  the  evidence 
of  the  formation  of  a  union  of  velvet  and  plush  manufacturers  in  the  Crefeld  district  and  the  German  ye|vet  an(j  p|USh 
wholesalers  are  also  said  to  work  in  union.*  Association 

*  The  technical  German  newspaper,  Seide,  on  November  22nd,  1905,  intimated  that  the  Association  of 
Velvet  and  Plush  .Manufacturers  of  the  Lower  Ithino  have  decided  on  advanced  prices  for  the  (icrman  home 
market — "  an  advance  of  9  per  cent,  for  all  qualities  of  velvets  and  plushes,  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  advance 
made  a  few  months  ago.  The  reasons  given  for  these  advances  is  the  rise  of  schappc  yam  prices,  which,  since 
tin-  middle  of  the  year,  have  gone  up  about  3  francs,  per  kilo,  (say,  Is.  per  Ib.  English).  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
use  of  raw  silks  generally,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  schappe  yarn  trade  is  practically  monopolised.  The  two 
large  firms  in  Basle  and  Lyons  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine  what  the  schappe  prices  must  be."  The  Asso- 
ciation is  granting  their  customers  favoured  terms,  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  indirectly  benefit  the  manufacturers. 
On  the  advance  of  9  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  is  granted  if  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for  a  certain 
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The  tariff  aids  the  industry  in  two  ways  : — 1st,  it  protects  the  home  market ;  2nd,  it  promotes 
an  export  trade  to  be  carried  on,  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the  differentiation  in  the  home  and 
export  prices  consequent  on  the  protected  home  market.  With  regard  to  the  differentiation  in  the 
home  and  export  prices,  the  following  specific  statements  are  made  by  witnesses.  A  firm  of  ribbon 
manufacturers  states  that  a  certain  article  is  imported  into  England  at  9s.  a  gross,  which  would  be 
little  more  than  cost  price,  and  it  competes  with  an  article  usually  sold  at  10s.  6d.  a  gross.  In 
Germany  the  same  article  would  be  sold  at  from  11s.  6d.  to  12s.  per  gross.  Another  firm  state 
"  We  can  buy  some  German  goods  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  yard  less  than  those  same  goods  are  sold  at 
in  Germany.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  are  sold  in  this  country  at  or  below  cost  price,  and  I 
believe  it  pays  the  German  manufacturer  by  securing  continuity  of  work  in  his  factory  to  sell  here 
at  or  below  cost  price.  He  gets  his  profit  between  the  two  prices.  He  gets  a  higher  rate  of  profit  in 
Germany,  but  possibly  no  profit  in  England.  Say,  that  the  German  sells  silk  to  us  at  Is.  a  yard 
less  than  he  sells  it  to  some  German  house,  he  sells  it,  perhaps,  at  cost  price  ;  whereas  he  gets  a  profit 
of  a  shilling  a  yard  in  Germany.  That  divided  over  the  two  items — the  one  sold  to  us  at  cost,  and  the 
other  sold  in  Germany  at  a  profit  of  Is.  a  yard — shows  a  profit  of  6d.  a  yard  all  round.  Hence  dumping 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  loss.  No  doubt  they  secure  great  benefits  in  keeping  their  works  going." 
"  If  they  offer  an  article  at  3s.  a  yard  in  Germany,  they  will  sell  it  in  England  at  anything  from 
2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d." 

So  far,  these  statements  prove  nothing  as  to  the  relation  between  German  selling  price  for  export 
and  German  cost  price,  but  the  evidence  shows  that,  in  very  many  instances,  this  selling  price  is  and 
must  necessarily  be  below  the  actual  German  cost.  One  witness  stated,  for  example  :--"  A  German 
cloth  was  offered  in  Bradford  at  22  Ad.  a  yard,  and  the  cost  to  us  of  the  material  alone  would  be 
23'39d.,  leaving  out  weaving,  finishing  and  warehousing,  &c.  Another  was  offered  at  9|d.  per  yard  ; 
our  cost  of  the  material  alone  would  be  7'08d.,  and  our  full  cost  12'96d.  for  that  9|d.  cloth."  This 
is  supported  by  the  statement  of  another  witness  to  the  effect,  "  we  buy  silks  as  to  which  the  raw 
material  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price  which  we  pay  for  the  manufactured  article.  The  weight 
of  silk  in  the  yard  is  worth  more  than  the  price  we  pay  per  yard.  We  do,  to  a  certain  extent, 
re-export,  where  we  can,  anything  German  or  Austrian  into  Germany,  but  we  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy 
duty."  Another  firm  of  silk  manufacturers  state  that  velvets  are  imported  and  purchased  by  their 
customers  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  their  cost  price.  They  infer  that,  "  In 
many  cases,  foreign  manufactured  articles  are  sold  in  this  country  at  about  cost  of  the  raw  material 
alone."  The  prices  of  German  ribbons  in  England  are  stated  by  another  firm  to  be  20  per  cent, 
below  the  actual  cost  in  England.  Hat  and  cap  ribbon  manufacturers  state  :  "  We  are  quite  sure  there 
are  large  quantities  of  cap  ribbons  imported  into  this  country  at  about  cost  price  (in  Germany), 
and  that  the  profit  obtained  for  the  manufacturer  is  due  to  the  duty  imposed  on  English  goods  which 
enables  him  to  get  a  higher  price  in  his  own  market."  German  silk  and  cotton  gloves  and  mitts 
are  said  to  be  sold  in  England  at  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  below  English  cost  of  production,  especially 
in  the  lower  priced  goods.  One  other  instance  may  be  given.  A  firm  of  dress  trimmings  and  small- 
ware  manufacturers  state  in  reference  to  skirt  beltings  from  Germany  and  dress  trimmings  from 
Saxony  that  "  taking  our  own  estimated  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  deducting  all  charge  for 
labour,  our  experience  is  these  articles  are-  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  of  origin.  It  occurs  probably  in  the  slack  season  when  they  are  wanting 
orders." 


ITALY. 

3104     Italian    Progress.  Milan  with  Marseilles  and  Lyons  have  together  taken  the  place  of  London  as  centres  for 

the  supplies  of  Eastern  raw  silk,  and  this  fact  is  shown  in  the  evidence  to  be  of  material  advantage 
to  Italian  and  other  Continental  spinners.  The  Germans  now  buy  their  Eastern  silk,  speaking 
generally,  from  Italy,  whereas  formerly  it  came  from  the  London  market.  Having  thus  helped 
to  displace  the  English  raw  silk  trade,  the  Italians  have,  of  late  years,  laid  themselves  out  very 
vigorously  to  supply  British  manufacturers  also  with  the  thrown  silk,  to  take  the  place  of  silk 
formerly  thrown  in  British  mills.  "  When  this  trade  began  to  leave  us,"  says  an  English  throwster, 

quantity,  the  shades  have  been  particularised.     If  within  a  limited  time  a  manufacturer  receives  from  his  custo: 
particulars  of  shades,  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  arrangements  for  raw  material  and  dyes  for  several  thousand  pieces. 
and  while  thus  obtaining  favourable  terms  from  the  dyers  and  finishers,  he  is  enabled  to  favour  his  customers." 
It  is  particularly  pointed  out  that  "  the  terms  of  the  agreement  do  not  apply  to  irregular  goods  or  to  business 


tree  hand  to  dump  anything  they  like  on  the  London  market, 
latest  accession  being  the  firm  of  Keller  and  Essers,  Crefeld. 


The  Association  counts  31  firms  as  members,  the 
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"  I  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  number  of  silk  throwing  mills  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  but  I  did  not 
see  that  they  had  any  advantage  over  us  except  water  power  in  some  cases  and  t/he  working  of  very 
young  children  whose  labour  is  prohibited  here  ;  also  the  adult  workpeople  work  longer  hours  and 
they  work  for  considerably  less  money.  Their  machinery  is  practically  the  same  as  ours.  Our 
policy  of  free  imports  assists  them  in  competing  with  us  here  very  considerably." 

Ths  latest  return  of  Italian  spindles  is  quoted  by  one  witness  as  being  "  something  like  Italian  Policy. 
300,000,"  while  in  another  statement  it  is  indicated  that  there  are  about  30,000  hand  loom-weavers 
about  Lake  Como  who  only  get  4s.  to  5s.  a  week.  It  is  noted  that  the  making  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  trams  and  organzines — that  is  to  say,  roughly  speaking,  the  weft  and  the  warp — has  by  means 
of  this  Italian  and  similar  foreign  competition  been  made  unremunerative  for  British  manufacturers. 
British  manufacturers  now  import  them  from  Italy.  "  It  is  only  where  we  have  special  orders 
for  particular  things  that  we  can  get  a  price."  An  Italian  spinning  trust,  together  with  two  French 
spinning  concerns,  are  said  to  do  most  of  the  export  weaving  and  sewing  silk  yarns  to  England, 
and  are  also  said  to  be  filling  India  with  silk  warps.  In  the  words  of  a  witness,  "  they  have  their 
home  market  and  they  dump  their  surplus  productions  over  here  (in  Great  Britain).  It  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  there  is  a  profit  on  the  prices  that  we  are  met  with." 

The  large  field  covered  by  Italian  competition  with  British  manufactures  is  indicated  by  the 
list  of  Italian  imports  into  British  markets  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  Section  VI.  of  this 
Appendix. 

Italian  silk  goods  are  reported  to  be  sold  in  the  British  market  at  prices  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Italian  Dumping, 
less  than  the  British  cost  price,  and  it  is  declared  that  in  many  cases  analysis  shows  these  goods  to  be 
sold  in  Great  Britain  at  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  cost  of  the  material.  "  During  my  journey 
through  the  silk  districts  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  during  1903,"  says  one  witness,  "  I  was  able  to 
purchase  raw  Italians,  give  same  out  on  commission  throwing,  and  import  and  place  on  English 
market  af  Is.  per  lb.,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  I  could  produce  here.  ...  At  one  factory 
near  Argegno,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  I  found  in  September  last  the  rate  of  pay  to  young  children  was 
approximately  6d.  per  day,  and  to  adults  less  than  Is.  The  hours  of  labour  were  practically  5  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.,  with  an  interval  for  a  siesta  of  practically  1J  hours.  I  was  informed  that  the  '  directeur  ' 
was  an  expensive  man ;  the  salary  paid  to  him  and  his  wife  for  the  management  of  the  entire  factory 
being  70  francs  per  month.  Sanitary  arrangements  were  practically  non-existent,  the  machinery 
without  protection,  and  wires  for  electric  lighting  fastened  about  in  a  most  haphazard  way." 
Another  witness  speaking  of  the  constant  sale  in  the  British  market  of  large  surplus  stocks  from 
Italy  and  other  countries  says  :  "  They  sell  them  for  whatever  they  will  fetch,  and  at  lower  rates 
than  they  sell  them  in  their  own  country." 

Two  main  causes  are  assigned  for  this  ability  to  "  knock  the  English  throwster  on  the  head 
whenever  he  has  the  mind  "  to  adopt  the  phrasing  of  one  English  firm  :  (1)  The  abnormally  low 
rate  of  wages  in  Italy,  and  low  sanitary  conditions  ;  (2)  the  big  turnover  which  the  Italian  is  enabled 
to  make  by  the  big  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Italian 
rates  of  wages  and  the  exceptional  importance  of  labour  in  the  silk  trade  is  dwelt  upon  :  "  The  silk 
material  is  too  fine  and  tender  to  be  worked  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  requires  constant  manual 
attention."  A  good  deal  is  also  said  in  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  absence  in  Italy  of  sanitary  laws 
and  factory  legislation,  such  as  is  found  necessary  in  England  to  maintain  the  higher  standard  of  living 
general  among  British  workpeople.  The  process  called  "  schapping  "  silk,  that  is  to  say,  steeping 
the  silk  for  a  week  or  so  and  letting  it  rot,  gives  so  offensive  a  smell  as  to  be  impossible  under  the 
English  sanitary  laws.  In  Italy  this  very  offensive  effluent  is  turned  straight  into  the  rivers.  "  They 
do  not  seem  to  mind  the  smells  ;  this  would  make  a  difference  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  producing  silk  yarn." 
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Upon  the  second  point  the  evidence  indicates  the  great  advantage  which  the  Italian  manu- 


The  Two- 


fact  urer  enjoys  by  the  possession  of  the  two  market  system — his  own  home  market  and  the  open  " 
British  market.  "  Italy,"  says  one  firm  of  British  manufacturers,  "  sends  over  men  who  take 
an  office  (in  England)  at  4s.  6d.  per  week,  and,  with  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  book,  sell  their  sweated 
labour  worked  silks,  whilst  the  British  throwster  looks  on  to  see  his  industry  destroyed,  for  he  has 
to  pay  £300  to  £400  per  annum  for  rent,  turning  and  steaming,  and  all  his  rates  and  taxes — local 
and  Imperial.  Who  can  stand  against  such  competition  ?  "  "  In  silk  manufacturing,"  says  another 
firm,  "  Italy  has  the  larger  industry  and  can  afford  to  develop  machinery  more  rapidly  than  our 
machinists  can."  Under  cover  of  the  tariff,  Italian  manufacturers,  often  manipulating  the  raw 
silk  in  the  locality  of  its  production,  are  enabled  to  produce  in  a  far  larger  way  than  is  possible  for 
British  manufacturers,  subject  as  they  are  to  persistent  undercutting  of  prices  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers. "  There  is,"  says  one  witness,  "  more  than  one  large  Italian  factory  where  the  silk  is 
reeled,  thrown,  dyed,  woven,  and  finished  into  goods  without  a  penny  being  spent  on  transit  charges ; 
consequently,  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  production  is  effected." 
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Climatic  and 

other 

Comparisons. 


It  is  agreed  that  the  moist  climate  of  England  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  silk 
goods.  "  It  makes  a  better  tram  and  organzine."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noted  that  "  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Italy  they  can  make  whites  better  than  we  can  in  London."  As  to  the  advantage, 
which  Italian  manufacturers  enjoy  by  virtue  of  water-power,  it  is  noted  that  they  have  a  dis- 
advantage where  this  water-power  is  supplemented  with  steam,  inasmuch  as  coal  is  dearer  in 
Italy  than  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Irish  poplin  manufacturer  notes  that  he  does  not  care  to  have  the 
Italian  thrown  China  silk  "  because  we  are  not  sure  of  its  uniform  texture.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
good  as  English  thrown  silk,  but  it  is  cheaper." 


Swiss  Progress. 
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Swiss  Dumping. 
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Swiss  Competition 
In  other    Markets. 


SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland,  the  silk  industry  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  and  remarkable  creation  run  princi- 
pally by  Swiss  capital.  "  The  Swiss,"  says  a  witness,  "  make  specialities  of  light  fabrics  which  have 
been  very  much  in  vogue  for  the  last  ten  years.  They  have  built  up  for  themselves  a  wonderful 
silk  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  they  have  done  it,  but  they  have  done  it.  I  think  it 
is  largely  because  they  started  on  new  ground  and  were  able  to  build  new  factories  on  the  most 
modern  plans,  with  the  finest  machinery,  and  not  in  any  way  trammelled  by  old  plants ;  and  they  have 
water  power  instead  of  steam  power,  and  no  old  traditions  to  fight  against  as  Lyons  had  and  we  in 
England.  They  are  protected,  but  their  own  home  market  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  appreciably 
increase  their  output."  Another  witness  asserts  that  some  Zurich  manufacturers  are  making  from 
£10,000  to  £20,000  a  year,  and  he  dwells  upon  the  great  advantage  they  derive  from  the  constant 
employment  of  their  machinery  which  they  owe  in  a  measure  to  their  tariff  policy.  "  If  we  in  England 
were  constantly  employed,"  he  says,  "  we  should  save  at  least  5  per  cent,  in  our  manufacture." 

Witnesses  speak  of  the  sudden  rush  of  Swiss  and  other  Continental-made  silk  goods  upon  the 
British  markets.  The  effect  of  this  rush  was,  they  say,  greater  some  years  ago  before  the^British 
silk  industry  had  fallen  into  its  present  decrepid  condition.  "  I  remember  some  years  ago,"  when 
we  were  making  more  dress  goods  than  we  are  now,"  says  one  witness ;  "  we  would  sometimes  find 
that  these  goods  would  not  be  taken  up— not  because  they  were  bad  or  unsuitable,  but  simply  because 
our  customers  were  glutted  with  a  sudden  rush  of  French  or  Swiss  job  goods  so  that  they  could  not 
buy  ours.  And  it  was  no  use  our  showing  these  goods  again  six  months  later,  because  they  would 
then  be  out  of  date,  or  because  the  buyers  having  seen  them  once,  would  not  care  to  look  at  them 
a  second  time."  "  There  is  continually  a  glut,"  says  another  witness,  "  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Continental  markets  (he  names  Zurich  among  them)  in  which  they  have  overdone  the  amount  of 
their  manufacture,  and  the  surplus  is  always  being  sent  over  here  (to  the  United  Kingdom)  to  be 
disposed  of  for  what  it  will  fetch,  they  retaining,  of  course,  their  full  profit  upon  what  they  manufac- 
ture in  their  own  country,  so  that  there  is  continually  manufactured  silk  being  forced  upon  the 
market,  and  that  is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case  with  thrown  silk."  Another  witness  speaks  of 
this  importation  of  Swiss  and  other  Continental  silk  goods  as  "  dumping  on  a  large  scale." 
the  constant  sale  in  British  markets  of  large  surplus  stocks.  They  sell  them  for  whatever  they  will 
fetch,  and  at  lower  rates  than  they  sell  them  in  their  own  country." 

Especial  reference  is  made  to  the  Swiss  competition  in  ribbons  and  hat  bands.  One  manu- 
facturer of  ribbons  says,  "  The  Swiss  and  German  competition  is  much  keener  than  the  French. 
Prices  are  20  per  cent  below  actual  cost  in  England,  but  there  is  no  doubt  large  orders  for  ribbons 
are  accepted  at  Bale  simply  to  keep  the  machinery  going,  irrespective  of  profit  or  loss  when  fashion 
is  against  ribbons,  the  foreign  manufacturer  reaping  the  benefit  when  the  rush  comes  by  having  all 
weavers  and  looms  ready.  The  trade  has  been  so  reduced,  that  we  have  not  the  capital  to  keep 
full,  up-to-date  machinery,  all  owing  to  competition."  The  silk  ribbon  manufacturers  of  .Bale 
are  thus  said  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  extinction  of  the  Coventry  ribbon  trade.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  the  Swiss  exportation  to  British  markets  of  silk  mixed  mufflers  and  silk  and  mixed  tie 
cloths  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  below  British  cost.  One  manufacturer  of  silk  and  mixed  fabrics 
says  that  he  does  not  think  these  goods  are  placed  on  British  markets  below  cost  to  the  sellers,  inas- 
much as  Swiss  and  German  manufacturers  have  cheaper  labour,  longer  hours,  and  fewer  factory 
restrictions.  Leek  manufacturers  also  note  that  the  present  fluctuations  in  the  sewing  silk  trade  of 
Leek  is  largely  due  to  Swiss  competition.  "  The  Leek  sewing  silk  used  to  be  entirely  a  net  silk. 
Then  came  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  from  silk  waste,  in  Switzerland,  which  competes  very 
much  with  Leek ;  and  since  that  time  also  cotton." 

The  United  States  market  is  said  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  captured  by  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  spinners,  yarns  being  almost  the  only  class  of  silk  goods  upon  which  the  United  States  tariff 
is  not  prohibitory.  Manufacturers  of  plain  and  figured  silk  goods  and  velvets  for  dress  and 
upholstery  purposes,  declare  that,  except  in  some  of  the  richest  qualities,  the  silk  goods  of  Italy  and 


8upplanted  Briti8h  houses  in  the 


the 


™  is.said  as  to  *he  ^vantages  which  Swiss  manufacturers  derive  from  their  water 

power    and   the  freedom  from  educational,  sanitary  and  other  State  regulations    and  t       Jva, 
tages  derived  from  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  is  also  much  dwelt  upon      A  Sion  is  ako  caHed 
to  the  success  of  the  dyers  of  Zurich  in  competition  with  British  dyers 

AUSTRIA. 


BELGIUM. 
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ntities  of  Briti^  silk  goods,  many  of  which  are  now 

n    ,lfl  ,          K  th  EnSland  in  the  several  branches-     For  example, 

c  web  manufacturers  has  been  established,  and  it  is  said  that  their  poUc^ 

inLrmatio          ,J?f          °S  mat'!er  at  "'hat  Price  s°  long  as  the  British  trade  is  driven  out 
ion  comes  from  a  firm  who  has  done  business  with  Belgium  for  35  years.     The  Belgians 

as7g2ehaouas  Tnnhg%°Ve,r  *"  ??**  ?  ^^  °f  hoUrS  °f  «"«  and  w^s-  Their  woSg 
a  week  A,  SSSte?  ^  thc,?le  °f  Wages  f°r  men  is  15s"  a  Week'  and  that  for  female« 
g  H  h°UrS  °f  lab°Ur  are  M-  the  rate  of  Wa8es  for  men  25s.  a  week, 

,that  Wa^es  in  Bel8ium  run  about  two-thirds  of  British 
°f  B^™better  educated  or  more  ddlful 
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RUSSIA. 
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to 
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British  goods.     Instances  are  given  of  the  heavy  loss  entailed 
defivel°Pment  of  the  Russian  indu«tr.y  and  the  closing  of  the  Russian 
<;ifir1Jm  W'th  a  tUmOVer  °f  from  ^O'000  to  ^O'000  in  8ilk  afld  c°tton 
W  .WaA      h  RuSSla>  haS  relinq^hed  business  after  having  lost  a  large  part  of 

\\  e  had  lost  too  much  money  in  Russia  and  Poland,"  says  another  firm  of  silk  manu- 
°°imUj  to  do  vvith  them'"     Jt  is  also  noted  that  the  Russian  tariff  of  100  per 
trade  with  Russia  m  silk  crape  for  mourning.    Other  manufacturers  note 
thrown 


thp  total  ovr.iii«;nn    t  *t.    II  ",i     ,  uraire  lor  mourllllig.    utner  manuiacturers  note 

total  exclusion  of  the  thrown  silk  they  formerly  sent  to  Russia  and  the  Russians  are  spoken  of 
generally  as  independent  of  British  supplies. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Societv^f 'rh  back1aTS  |899  ifc  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  the  President  of  the   Development  of 

istry  in  that  country  that  his  countrymen  were  then  the  largest  manufacturers  the  United  States 
in  the  world      "  We  do  not  want  to  buy  anything  from  Europe,"  is  the  statement  Industry. 
distinguished  United  States  chemist ;    "  we  have  energy  and  brains  enough  to  manufacture 
is  why  we  put  on  this  large  duty  which  is  in  a  great  measure  prohibitive." 
rai  the  Silk  Association  of  the  United  States  (as  quoted  in  the  evidence)  shows  that 
*  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  entire  consumption,  were  only 
sent. ;  the  percentage  rose  to  38  in  1888,  to  55  in  1890,  to  80  in  1900.     The  United  States 
ished  their  independence  of  foreign  competition  and,  according  to  the  quotation 
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from  the  annual  report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  the  United  States,  there  are  now  in  that  country 
8,183  silk  looms,  of  which  3,859  are  power  looms  and  4,325  broad  and  narrow  looms.  New  silk 
concerns  were  set  going  in  1903,  notwithstanding  the  depression,  and  these  new  mills  were  installed 
in  localities  where  silk  mills  had  not  previously  been  established.  The  lowest  United  States  duty 
on  any  European  silk  is  about  50  per  cent. 

Commenting  upon  this  progress  of  the  United  States  industry,  one  witness  notes  that,  while 
this  large  business  has  been  built  up  behind  the  screen  of  a  practically  prohibitive  tariff,  United 
States  manufacturers  have  shown  extremely  little  originality  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  witness,  who  is  in  the  plush  trade,  declares  that  the  Americans  have  now  become  "  quite 
expert  in  our  business.  They  got  our  foremen  and  dyers  and  weavers  when  they  passed  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  got  thoroughly  established."  The  only  remaining  large  British  firm  of  plush 
and  velvet  manufacturers  explain  the  earnest  consideration  they  gave  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  United  States,  but  the  fact  that  concerns  were  being  established  sufficient 
to  meet  the  United  States  demands  and  "  a  patriotic  feeling  "  decided  them  to  remain  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  "  Several  British  firms  were,  however,  started  by  men  in  our  district,  after  the 
United  Kingdom  concerns  with  which  they  had  been  connected  had  been  compelled  to  close  their 
works  on  account  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  machinery  which  was  stopped 
here  (in  the  United  Kingdom)  was  sold  to  the  United  States  at  extremely  low  second-hand  prices. 
I  think  they  have  done  well.  I  have  been  across  the  Atlantic  several  times,  and  in  every  case  we 
have  been  tempted  very  strongly  to  go  there.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  and  we  were  offered 
a  site  of  25  acres  and  to  be  exempt  from  local  rates  for  20  years." 

There  is  much  other  evidence  as  to  the  immigration  of  British  operatives  and  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  this  United  States  industry.  Many  weavers  from  Macclesfield  and  other  British 
silk  districts,  with  their  families,  have  emigrated  to  Patterson  and  other  United  States  centres  to 
engage  in  the  silk  industry  there,  while  British  silk  operatives  have  also  emigrated  to  take  part 
in  other  industries.  "  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  a  large  quantity  of 
pile  fabric  machinery  was  sent  to  the  United  States  from  the  Bradford  district  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Bradford  skilled  workers  at  once  followed."  A  former  Coventry  manufacturer  of  silk 
ribbons  notes  that  many  of  the  Coventry  looms  and  other  machinery  went  to  America  and  are  now 
in  full  operation  in  New  Jersey  as  they  were  in  Coventry  30  to  60  years  ago. 

A  list  of  competing  United  States  silk  imports  into  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
published  in  Section  VI.  of  this  Appendix,  but  the  importation  is  not,  as  yet,  regarded  seriously  by 
British  manufacturers.  "  We  have,  as  yet,  no  serious  competition  from  the  United  States,"  says 
one  British  firm,  "  but  they  are  beginning  to  sell  in  British  markets  ;  their  goods  show  no  taste  in 
design  or  colour,  but  in  time  we  may  expect  this  to  be  remedied  and  their  competition  will  then 
be  added  to  that  already  existing."  A  firm  of  manufacturers  of  silk  ribbons  and  other  smallwarc 
goods  include  the  United  States  among  foreign  countries  placing  ribbons  and  smallware  goods  in 
the  British  market  below  their  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin. 

The  evidence  indicates  the  effectual  way  in  which  the  McKinley  and  other  tariffs  have  given 
to  United  States  silk  manufacturers  freedom  from  British  competition  in  their  home  market.  A 
British  silk  firm  notes,  "  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  had  all  the  American  buyers  because  there 
were  then  several  firms  whom  they  could  call  upon  and  thus  they  had  a  selection.  Now  there  are 
so  few  left  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  come  here  "  (Great  Britain).  Continental  manufacturers 
have  also,  it  is  shown,  suffered  from  United  States  tariffs,  but  British  manufacturers  have  suffered 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  Not  only  have  they  lost  their  trade  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
have  also  suffered  the  increased  competition  in  British  markets  of  Continental  manufacturers  who 
now  seek  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  additional  outlet  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  United 
States  trade. 

In  regard  to  raw  silk  it  is  shown  that  the  United  States  manufacturers,  instead  of  buying 
through  London  as  formerly,  now  import  entirely  and  directly  from  Genoa  and  other  Continental 
centres,  and  from  China  and  Japan.  Figures  are  given  indicating  the  extent  of  this  direct  United 
States  importation  of  European  and  Asiatic  raw  silk  in  recent  years,  and  of  tussahs,  spun  silk,  waste 
silk,  noils,  cocoons,  &c.  So  far  as  United  States  manufacturers  are  still  importing  silk  thrown 
yarns,  &c.,  their  importations  are  shown  to  come  from  Continental  countries  and  not  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  thus  displacing  former  importations  on  a  large  scale  from  Leek  and  other  English 
districts.  The  evidence  further  indicates  the  growth  of  the  silk  plush  and  velvet  and  imitation 
seal  skin  trade  in  the  United  States  under  cover  of  high  duties  and  the  consequent  displacement 
of  a  large  trade  formerly  carried  on  by  British  manufacturers.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  the 
export  of  pile  fabrics  to  the  United  States  made  by  one  British  firm  alone,  had  reached  in  one  year 
a  fraction  over  £300,000.  That  trade  was  practically  wiped  out  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  Diagrams 
illustrating  the  loss  of  this  trade  with  the  United  States  are  published  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William 
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Watson.     Prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  there  were  six  strong  British  concerns  making  plush  goods.  3121 

Largely  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  only  one  of  the  six  remains,  and  the  loss  of  the 

United  States  plush  trade  is  pointed  to  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  long  strike  which  took  place  in 

the  Bradford  plush  industry  in  1890.     One  firm  alone  in  Leek  had  formerly  a  very  large  turnover, 

realising  a  yearly  profit  of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  braids  ;    when 

the  McKinley  duty  was  put  on  this  trade  was  absolutely  crushed.     There  was  formerly  a  large 

importation  of  British  glove  fabric  pieces,  but  now  United  States  manufacturers  meet  all  the  home 

requirements,  and  so  far  as  they  may  still  require  silk  and  cotton  gloves,  they  are  bought  mostly 

from  Germany  rather  than  from  England.     The  United  States  purchase  of  British  umbrella  silks 

has  also  ceased  since  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  a  similar  report  is  made  as  to  the  decreased  British 

sales   of   glaces,    broches,    moires,  antiques,    satins,   fancy   silks,    &c.      The   British   trade   in  silk 

hand-made  buttons,  fancy  and  upholstery  trimmings  and  silk  gimps  has  also  been  lost.     Irish 

poplin  manufacturers  note  that  their  goods  are  still  in  some  demand  in  the  United  States  as   an 

"  old  fashioned  fabric  "  though  the  duties  prevent  its  general  use  ;   but  Dublin  firms,  which  in  1872 

had  200  looms  going  chiefly  for  the  United  States  trade  have  now  only  32  altogether.     It  is  indicated 

that  only  in  specialities,  that  is  to  say  goods  of  exclusive  design,  colour  and  make,  is  there  any  sub- 

stantial British  silk  trade  left  in  the  United  States.     The  richest  classes  of  silk  goods  for  which  there  3122 

are  purchasers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  leading  American  centres  come  principally  from 

Lyons.     Such  British  trade  as  does  remain  is  rarely  done  on  "  repeat  orders."     "  After  they  get  the 

first  piece  from  us  they  reproduce  it  themselves  mostly  in  a  lower  quality."     One  British  manufacturer 

notes  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  some  special  applique  velvet  of  rich  quality,  and  he 

adds  that  his  former  trade,  carried  on  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  United  States, 

in  the  purest  dyed  silk  for  coat  linings  is  gone  now. 

There  is  evidence  also  of  the  way  in  which  European  silk  manufacturers  have  lost  trade  in  Loss  of  European 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  indicated  how  the  British  markets  help  to  compensate  them  for  this  1     de  *nd  'ts  *  " 


loss.     French  exporters  excluded  from  the  United  States  have,  says  one  manufacturer,  "  found    ""e 

London  their  best  outlet."     "  Continental  manufacturers,"   says  another  witness,   "  having  lost 

the  United  States  market  push  everything  they  can  into  the  United  Kingdom."     "  Large  orders 

made  for  America  and  repudiated  there  if  that  market  is  glutted,"  says  another  firm,  "  are  constantly 

sent  over  here  (to  England)  to  be  sold  at  any  price  they  will  fetch.    Not  only  this  but,  if  a  Continental 

manufacturer  is  pressed  for  money,  he  consigns  his  goods  to  London  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will 

fetch."     A  firm  of  silk  merchants  put  the  same  point  in  the  following  way  :—  "  The  London  market  ~    _  - 

is,  now  the  United  States  is  self-supporting,  of  paramount  importance  to  Continental  silk  manu- 

facturers, and  their  prices  in  competition  with  each  other,  are  so  low  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to 

profitably  compete  ourselves.     It  is  briefly  '  dumping  '  not  merely  of  surplus  stock,  but  of  their  regular 

production." 

The  general  character  of  United  States  tariff  policy  is  brought  out  in  the  evidence.     The   U.S.A.  Tariff 
Dingley  tariff  put  the  rates  rather  more  heavily  on  the  lower  class  goods,  but  subsequent  tariffs   Policy. 
fall  heavily  also  on  the  higher  class  fabrics.     One  witness  notes  that  these  United  States  tariffs 
by  no  means  affect  the  consumer  to  their  full  extent.     "  The  public  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
heavy  duty  on  silks  do  not  pay  more  proportionately  than  they  do  here  (in  the  United  Kingdom). 
For  instance,  silk  is  nothing  like  the  60  per  cent,  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  England. 
Of  course,  most  textiles  are  somewhat  dearer  in  the  United  States." 

United  States  competition  has  in  the  past  been  felt  with  especial  keenness  in  the  Canadian  U.S.A.  Corn- 
market.     Canada,  is  in  fact,  spoken  of  as  the  natural  dumping  ground  of  United  States  silk  manu-  petition  In  the 
facturers.     "  They  get  their  large  profit  on  what  they  sell  in  their  own  country,  and  by  making  Colonies. 
that  extra  quantity  keep  going  at  full  swing,  their  factories  working  at  the  minimum  cost. 
They  send  the  stuff  over  to  Canada  or  to  other  parts  and  get  rid  of  the  surplus  product  in  that 
country."     Many  firms  speak  of  the  severe  competition  of  these  United  States  goods  in  Canada 
and  Australia  where,  in  the  words  of  one  firm  making  sewing  silks  and  trimmings,  United  States 
manufacturers  "  try  to  oust  British  trade  by  under-selling."     "  We  find  competition  very  strong 
in  all  the  colonies,"  says  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  silk  cravats,  shirts,  and  umbrellas,  "  and  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  wonderful  things  the  Americans  produce  and  sell  in  our  colonies  at  prices 
we  cannot  touch."     The  same  point  is  made  in  "  regard  to  silk  small  ware  goods,  though  it  is  added 
that  since  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  some  of  the  British  trade  in  Canada  has  been  recaptured. 
As  an  effect  of  the  preference  some  Canadian  buyers  now  come  to   the  United  Kingdom.     In 
some  cases  a  point  is  made  of  the  better  methods  of  United  States  and  German  competitors,  and  their 
closest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  Colonial  customer. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  British  silk  firms  anticipate  with  the  greatest  anxiety  the 
future  of  Japanese  competition,  both  in  the  British  home  market  and  in  neutral  markets.  The 
silk  made  in  Japan  is  for  the  most  part  a  light  thin  silk  now  used  very  largely  for  printing,  for 
underwear  and  women's  shirts  and  blouses.  "  It  is  extraordinarily  cheap  and  very  similar  in 
character  to  European  silk.  The  silk  that  beats  us  is  a  pure  silk ;  it  is  quite  free  from  weighting 
and  will  wash  and  wear.  Weighted  silk  will  clean  all  right  but  not  wash.  We  could  make  Japan 
silks  here  and  sell  them  as  they  do,  but  without  paying  labour.  If  you  cost  a  piece  of  Japanese 
silk  it  shows  the  cost  of  material  and  reasonable  trade  expenses.  In  Japan  silk  is  a  domestic  industry. 
The  people  regard  anything  they  may  earn  as  so  much  addition  to  their  income.  .  .  It  is  in 
Japan  very  much  the  same  as  in  Switzerland.  The  silk  is  served  out  to  the  peasants  and  they  wind 
and  weave  it."  "  If,"  says  a  witness,  "  the  Japanese  commence  to  use  weighted  silk  by  and  by, 
it  is  very  possible  they  will  knock  out  many  Continental  and  English  goods.  The  difficulty  is  that 
with  weighted  silk  you  go  on  to  fancy  silks  which  depend  upon  fashion  and  cannot  be  stored  in 
advance." 

Figures  are  given  of  the  large  direct  exportation  of  Japanese  raw  silk  to  the  United  States, 
averaging  4£  million  pounds  sterling  in  the  years  1901-3.  The  Japanese  raw  silk  which  formerly 
came  direct  to  England,  and  of  which  England  was  the  international  mart,  is  now  largely  thrown 
on  the  Continent  and  reaches  England  in  the  thrown  state.  Information  is  also  given  of  the 
Japanese  exportation  of  silk  waste  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  form  of  pressed  packed  bales 
of  from  one  to  five  cwts.  each. 

The  exportation  of  Japanese  manufactured  silks  is  shown  to  be  increasing  enormously.  One 
figure  quoted  shows  an  exportation  of  Japanese  woven  silks  to  Europe  and  America  of  a  value  of 
three  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Japan  it  is  noted  manufactures  and  exports  all  plain  silk  goods 
that  are  easy  to  make.  An  English  firm  talk  of  these  goods  as  "  a  staple  article,  one  of  those  bread 
and  cheese  lines  that  you  could  always  make."  This  firm  had  a  large  number  of  looms  employed 
upon  this  class  of  goods,  but  the  trade  has  now  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Japanese,  and  the 
condition  of  the  British  plain  silk  weaver  has  been  seriously  affected  in  consequence.  Another 
firm  indicate  that  special  sales  of  these  Japanese  light  silk  cloths,  imported  principally  in  the  natural 
state,  are  made  in  British  shops  in  times  of  depression  at  unprecedently  low  prices.  The  very 
large  importation  of  Japanese  plain  silks  for  making  up  by  sewing  machines  and  for  printing  has 
entirely  destroyed  one  branch  of  the  trade  in  some  of  the  British  silk  districts. 

It  is  carefully  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  Japanese  importations  into  the  British 
market  cannot  be  called  "  dumping."  "  It  is  a  regular  supply  of  cheaply  produced  plain  goods — 
a  competition  which  cannot  be  met  because  it  is  based  on  very  cheap  labour.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  under  any  circumstances  call  it  '  dumping.' '  This  view  is  confirmed  by  other  manufacturers 
who  say  :  "  With  reference  to  the  low-selling  prices  of  certain  imported  goods  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  those  from  Japan  and  specially  low-priced  goods  from  Continental  countries. 
In  the  former  case  (Japan),  owing  to  cheap  labour  presumably,  prices  are  uniformly  very  low  for 
such  goods  as  they  make,  while  in  the  latter  (Continental  countries)  the  evil  is  principally  one  of 
'  dumping.'  >:  "  I  have,"  says  a  witness,  "  seen  Japanese  silk  in  windows  in  Oxford  Street  at  8|d. 
and  looking  at  them  through  the  windows  they  look  fairly  good  as  8Jd.  The  fashion  at  present 
is  in  favour  of  Japanese.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  same  goods  and  have  sold  them  at  18fd.  and 
we  are  told  that  goods  fully  equal  to  those  can  be  bought  at  about  13d.  or  14d.  There  is  more 
Japanese  silk  than  ever  on  this  market — far  more  than  12  months  ago.  I  should  think  that  8|d. 
was  a  catch  price  to  allure  customers." 

The  Japanese  now  do  a  very  large  trade  with  France  and  Germany.  "  At  first,  the  French 
welcomed  Japanese  silks,  because  they  found  work  for  their  printers  and  the  printing  interest  was 
powerful  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  framed  in  France  ;  they  exempted  Japanese  silks  from  duty 
unless  they  came  by  England,  in  which  case  they  taxed  them."  But  now  French  duties  have  been 
imposed  on  these  Japanese  silks.  Japan  is  said  to  have  taken  the  gum  twill  trade  which  British 
manufacturers  used  to  do  with  Paris.  Scottish  silk  manufacturers  have  also  had  to  surrender 
to  Japan  some  of  their  important  trade  with  Burmah.  A  Scottish  firm  says :  "  One  of 
the  principal  lines  in  Glasgow  was  the  Rangoon  trade.  It  was  mostly  a  Glasgow  trade,  and  the 
Japanese  came  in  and  picked  it  up.  Scottish  manufacturers,  of  course,  had  no  chance  of  competition 
against  the  Japanese  wages  and  at  the  present  moment  the  Rangoon  trade  is  nearly  as  low  as  it  can 
be.  We  have  now  only  a  few  workers  left  at  it  and  our  mill  at  Motherwell  is  shut  up."  This  trade 
in  woven  and  printed  silks  is  said  to  have  moved  to  Scotland  from  England  on  account  of  cheaper 
labour.  "  Exports  to  Burmah,"  says  another  firm,  "  constituted  up  to  1898  about  half  our  entire 
trade ;  it  is  now  almost  at  an  end.  The  Japanese  have  wholly  captured  this  market.  This, 
however,  is  not  due  to  unfair  tariffs,  but  cheap  Jap  labour."  Another  firm  notes,  "  In  1890-7, 
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the  last  seven  years  in  which  we  did  direct  business  in  Burmah,  our  total  sales  were  £70,000  per  3129 

year  average  for  that  market.     During  1900-3  our  trade  in  Burmah  has  been  practically  extinct." 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  evidence  upon  the  astounding  cheapness  of  Japanese  labour.  J»P»ne»e  Labour 
"  In  Japan,  the  home  of  the  silk  growing  industry,"  says  one  witness,  "  the  rate  of  wages  is  only  Coltt- 
from  the  price  of  a   few  Ibs.  of  rice  to  2s.  a  day.     We  have  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  make  the 
natural  plain  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  class  of  material.     To  compete  with  them  at  all  we 
have  to  use  cheaper  silks,  which  cannot  produce  the  standard  of  excellency  set  up  by  them.     Then 
we  have  to  pay  more  for  the  raw  material.     Therefore  our  chance  in  this  class  of  silk  is  very  remote." 
It  is  admitted  that  no  amount  of  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  Japan  would  enable  British  manufac- 
turers to  compete  successfully  in  Japanese  markets. 

(B.)— BRITISH    COLONIES    AND    POSSESSIONS. 

There  is  considerable  foreign  competition  in  Canada,  both  the  United  States  and  Germany,  Canada.  31EO 

it  is  said,  being  now  able  to  undersell  Great  Britain.  As  has  been  already  indicated  (see  "  United 
States  ")  United  States  manufacturers  are  said  to  dump  their  surplus  into  Canada,  to  get  rid  of 
any  surplus  production. 

Some  manufacturers  state  that  they  find  Canadian  duties  prohibitive,  and  others  that 
they  have  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  goods  there 
below  cost.  Many  manufacturers  state  that  before  preference  their  trade  with  Canada  was 
declining.  The  benefit  of  the  preference  is  pretty  generally  admitted.  A  firm  of  spinners,  for  instance,  Preference. 
says,  "  Take  Canada,  up  to  1873,  all  our  silk  yarns  went  there  duty  free  ;  about  that  time  the  Canadian 
Government  put  on  a  duty  of  \1\  per  cent.,  ultimately  increased  to  40  per  cent.,  with  the  result 
that,  although  the  population  increased,  the  consumption  of  silk  yarns  was  reduced  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  duty  has  been  reduced  to  12J  per  cent.,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  done  more  than  four  times  the  trade."  A  firm  of  silk  manufacturers  and  spinners 
states,  "  Our  only  Colonial  market  is  Canada,  with  which  we  do  a  good  steady  and  reliable  trade. 
We  find  that  in  almost  every  class  of  goods  we  send  out,  the  Americans,  Germans  and  French  can 

displace  us  for  price,  but  it  is  by  giving  us  preferential  treatment  that  any  business  is  done.     If  04  «•< 

we  were  placed  on  our  merits,  we  should  again  be  beaten!"  A  firm  of  silk  merchants  state,  "  The 
preference  recently  granted  by  Canada  quickly  aided  local  manufacturers  to  whom  we  supplied  silk 
to  increase  their  output  there,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  ever  since."  A  firm  of  silk  and  velvet 
manufacturers  state  that  "  A  small  trade  has  arisen  with  Canada,  which  is  increasing  and  will  increase 
under  preference."  Manufacturers  of  silks,  ribbons,  &c.,  state  that  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned 
the  preferential  tariff  has  benefited  their  trade.  Silk  throwsters  and  manufacturers  of  dyed 
materials  and  dress  goods  state  :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  preference  given  by  Canada  we  should 
have  lost  very  heavy  orders  for  that  country."  It  is  noted  that  "  the  preferential  duty  makes  it 
worth  while  for  the  Canadian  house  to  import  bigger  quantities  from  England  and  carry  larger 
stocks,"  and  some  firms  have  so  far  benefited  from  preference  that  they  have  now  appointed  agents 
in  Canada.  Instances  are  given  in  which  British  trade  with  Canada  "  has  quite  doubled  since 
preference."  "  Canadian  preference  has  resulted  in  our  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  upholstery, 
millinery  and  dress  trade  in  pile  fabrics  which  had  been  going  to  Germany."  "  The  English  silk 
manufacturers  are  doing  a  good  deal  better  in  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  Germans  being  shut  out." 
The  benefit  is  clearly  due  to  the  Canadian  surtax  on  German  goods  in  addition  to  the  preference. 

Scarcely  any  firms  state  that  they  have  not  benefited,  and  there  is  a  very  general  anticipation  3132 

that  an  extended  preferential  arrangement  would  be  still  more  to  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Australia  manufacturers  state  that  they  find  keen  competition  from  United  States  and  Australia. 
German  manufacturers  in  the  following  articles  :  Silk  threads  for  sewing  and  embroidery  purposes, 
mercerised  thread  for  sewing  and  embroidery  purposes,  silk  piece  goods  for  ties,  German  and 
Belgian  braids,  trimmings,  boot  laces,  &c.,  silk  costume  braids,  mercerised  cotton  threads,  ladies' 
neckwear.  They  have  had  in  recent  times  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  goods.  In 
the  end,  some  manufacturers  say  that  they  had  to  get  their  goods  off  at  much  below  cost,  and  then 
with  great  trouble.  The  growth  of  a  direct  trade  between  these  Continental  countries  and 
Australia  is  said  to  have  been  a  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain.  An  Australian  buyer  of  silk  goods 
at  the  present  time  goes  direct  to  Lyons,  or  he  buys  his  Lyons  goods  in  London.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers are  said  to  dump  their  products  into  Australia.  Manufacturers  also  complain  that  they 
are  under  a  considerable  disadvantage  owing  to  the  large  amounts  their  travellers  have  to  pay  for 
licenses.  Thus  one  firm  say  that  their  representative  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Cape  and 
Australia  paid  no  less  than  £90  for  licenses. 
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Manufacturers  complain  largely  of  the  Australian  tariffs,  and  indicate  losses  of  trade  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Australians  are  anxious  to  make  up  all  their  own  goods  and 
employ  their  own  women,  and  there  is  a  very  heavy  duty  on  made-up  ties  and  scarves  ;  the  duty 
on  silk  in  the  piece  is  less.  Manufacturers  anticipate  that  preferential  arrangements  with  Australia 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them.  The  suggestions  received  for  the  reduction  of  the  Australian 
tariff  range  from  complete  freedom  of  trade  with  that  Colony  to  a  reduction  from  the  present  rate 
of  25  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  made-up  scarves,  &c.  Some  witnesses  state  that  preferential  rates 
with  Australian  Colonies  would  be  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  reduction  of  foreign  import 
duties.  Several  important  witnesses  say  they  find  the  Australian  markets  satisfactory  and  good, 
and  this  tendency  would  be  greatly  increased  by  preferential  arrangements. 

In  South  Africa  the  small  preference  on  British  goods  is  not  held,  speaking  generally, 
to  be  sufficient  to  help  the  trade.  Many  of  the  goods  that  find  their  way  to  the  Cape  are  made  up 
from  foreign  materials,  but  the  neckwear  trade  is  said  to  be  entirely  in  English  hands.  Only  small 
traces  are  found  of  directly  imported  foreign  silk  goods  in  South  Africa.  "  Speaking  generally, 
whatever  is  foreign  in  England  is  foreign  in  South  Africa  ;  whatever  is  English  in  England  would  be 
English  there."  The  effect  of  a  general  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  dis- 
tinctly favourable. 

There  has  been  a  large  demand  in  India  during  the  last  few  years  for  silk  warps  of  about 
50  yards  long,  and  that  is  a  gradually  growing  trade.  "  In  India  there  is  a  fairly  large  business 
in  the  importation  of  spun  silk  warps  which  is  almost  monopolised  now  by  the  Italians,  and 
entirely  owing  to  their  cheap  labour."  There  is  considerable  competition  in  India  from  foreign 
countries,  particularly  the  United  States.  Before  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  there  was  a  large 
trade  done  in  woven  and  printed  silks,  mostly  made  in  Macclesfield  ;  that  trade  moved  to  Scotland, 
where  labour  was  cheaper  ;  then  to  Japan.  This  Japanese  silk  is  bought  and  printed  in  Burmah 
and  India.  It  was  always  rather  rough 'printing  but  showy.  Formerly  the  Burmese  bought  hand- 
some silks  for  the  Court  at  Mandalay.  Since  the  annexation,  which  some  British  manufacturers 
had  rather  looked  forward  to,  the  better  class  British  trade  has  largely  disappeared,  and  this  is  a 
serious  loss.  "  The  Court  was  an  extravagant  Court,  and  used  to  buy  largely  of  richer  goods." 

Supposing  a  preferential  duty  were  arranged,  manufacturers  of  shawls,  handkerchiefs, 
mufflers  and  scarves  say  they  could  do  a  large  trade  with  India.  Japanese  silks  now  almost  entirely 
supply  the  Burmese  markets,  and  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  have  taken  the  Indian  spun  silk 
trade  from  us. 


General  Course 
of  Profits. 
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(F.)— PROFITS. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  summary,  whole  branches  of  the  British  silk 
industry  have  disappeared  because  of  their  unprofitableness,  and  others  have  become  more  or  less 
decadent.  An  indication  of  the  general  course  of  profits  in  the  silk-throwing  trade  from  1860  to  1903 
is  given  by  one  British  firm  in  the  following  form ;  the  actual  figures  are  not,  of  course,  disclosed,  but 
are  divided  by  a  certain  number  to  bring  out  the  proportion  : — 


1860-64 
1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 


Average  profit  per  annum. 

£ 

51  1880-84 

96  1885-89 

77  1890-94 

57  1895-99 
1900-3,  loss  of  £5. 


£ 

26 

39 

11 

13 


The  trade,  it  will  be  seen,  was  quite  profitable  up  to  1880,  but  profits  gradually  diminished 
to  1890,  and  have  now  vanished.  The  most  profitable  period  was  during  and  immediately  after 
the  Franco-German  war,  and  large  profits  were  made  in  two  or  three  years.  Since  that  period,  the 
general  experience  of  silk  throwsters  and  manufacturers  has  been  one  of  greatly  diminished  net 
profits. 

"  I  was,"  says  one  witness,  "  taught  to  base  quotations  on  a  certain  figure  per  Ib.  as  cost 
price,  before  putting  on  any  profit,  and  that  figure  is  now  in  excess  of  what  we  should  be  glad  to  get, 
including  all  our  chances  of  profit.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  .cost  of  manufacture  very  little 
We  have  been  able  to  make  some  slight  improvements.  Wages  have  not  altered  much  ;  coal  and  gas 
are  cheaper,  we  have  done  a  little  in  speeding  machinery,  but  we  seem  now  to  have  got  to  the  limit 
of  cheapness  of  production  in  this  country.  The  limited  company  which  can  pay  5  per  cent,  is  very 


Summary 


lucky,  and  has  been  for  the  last  10  years."  "  Ours,"  says  a  velvet  manufacturer,  "  was  the  last 
branch  of  the  silk  trade  to  suffer  because  it  was  small  and  a  special  business,  but  in  the  last  three 
years  we  have  suffered  badly.  At  the  present  time,  our  return  is  about  a  quarter  of  what  it  was 
in  1865."  Another  manufacturer  states  that  the  turnover  of  his  firm  is  about  one-third  of  what  it 
was  in  1874.  "  In  1903  it  was  smaller  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  hardly  appreciably  better 
in  1904."  When  another  manufacturer  gave  up  business  his  loss  was  £20,000 — say,  one-third  of  the 
money  invested  in  his  business. 

Some  manufacturers  say  their  only  chance  of  any  profit  at  all  is  by  dealing  direct  with  retail  Merchants' 
houses.  "  The  foreign  manufacturer  gets  orders  from  the  large  merchants  in  London.  We  never  Profits. 
go  near  them,  because  we  know  they  would  not  give  us  an  order,  but  we  go  to  the  retailers  and  we 
get  the  merchant's  profit.  .  .  We  have  to  take  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  to  hunt  up  our  direct 
customers."  "  It  is  quite  patent  to  anyone  who  knows  the  status  of  the  great  silk  merchants  of  this 
country,"  says  another  witness,  speaking  of  this  merchant  side  of  the  profit  question,  "  that  they  have 
made  immense  wealth  by  going  to  the  cheap  labour  districts  on  the  Continent  for  their  silks,  whilst 
the  manufacturer  of  silk  in  this  country  has  been  practically  starving."  Another  firm  indicate  that 
in  their  case  total  net  profits  have  diminished,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  compared  with  turn- 
over. "  The  reason  is  that  immediately  the  big  falling  off  took  place,  we  had  to  dismiss  a  large 
number  of  our  assistants,  and  put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  clerks  and  attendants,  and,  in 
fact,  make  a  general  reduction  of  expenses  at  all  hazards,  in  order  to  keep  things  on  their  feet." 
"  We  are  having  an  increased  turnover,"  says  another  firm  who  manufacture  plushes,  velvets,  &c., 
"  and  have  more  workpeople  than  we  have  ever  had  before  "  ;  this  firm  declared  a  3|  per  cent, 
dividend  last  year. 

"  Wages  have  suffered,  and  profits  are  gradually  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vanishing  Profits  and 
point.     Already  I  have  seen  instances  in  which,  on  account  of  Continental  competition,  it  was  not   Efficiency. 
worth  while  to  renew  machinery,  because  the  fight  was  known  to  be  an  unequal  one."     Thus  manu- 
facturers are  liable  to  fall  further  and  further  behind  in  the  competition. 
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On  the  point  of  the  close  relation  between  a  large  turnover  and  a  satisfactory  profit,  a  firm 
of  silk  spinners  and  throwsters  say,  "  Some  time  ago  I  made  a  rough  calculation  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  spindles  I  had  then  erected  in  my  mill  were  fully  engaged,  at  the  margin  of  profit  at  which 
I  am  now  selling,  they  would  return  me  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  my  capital.  With  what  we  are  running 
this  year  I  think  1J  per  cent,  will  be  an  extravagant  estimate."  Another  firm  have  increased  their 
profits  by  a  variety  of  their  trading  and  by  undertaking  branches  of  dyeing.  "  No  firm  in  England 
exists  to-day  solely  in  millinery  ribbon  manufacturing,"  says  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  ribbons, 
hat  bands,  &c.  ;  "  ten  years  ago  there  were  12  or  14  manufacturers  in  this  district  who  did  nothing 
else.  The  founder  of  our  business  turned  over  £500,000  per  annum  50  years  ago  solely  in  these 
goods."  A  Nottingham  firm,  which  formerly  employed  4,100  hands  in  their  silk  business  in  Notting- 
ham and  Derby,  now  say  they  are  "  actually  making  a  loss  to-day  in  what  we  are  doing."  In  another 
instance,  it  is  noted  that  profit  is  only  to  be  made  by  "  importing  ready  made  silk  cloths  and  cutting 
them  up  into  various  squares,  scarves,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,"  thus  handing  over  the  labour  of  weaving 
and  the  incidental  profits  to  competing  foreign  countries. 


Profits  and  a 
Large  Output. 
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(G.)— EMPLOYMENT   AND    WAGES. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  the  British  silk  industry  the  record  is  one  of  lessened  employment, 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  entire  loss  of  employment.  Silk  is  now  thrown  in  the  Continent  instead 
of  in  this  country,  and  thousands  of  women  and  young  people  have,  in  consequence,  lost  what  witnesses 
agree  in  regarding  as  a  most  pleasant  and  advantageous  employment,  and  the  employment  inweaving 
is  severely  curtailed. 

"  My  own  firm,"  says  a  Macclesfield  witness,  "  had  four  throwing  mills  at  work  twenty 
years  ago,  employing  1,200  hands.  To-day  we  have  closed  our  mills  and  broken  up  the  machinery, 
and  we  do  not  employ  one."  Where  there  were  5,000  or  6,000  looms  going  in  Macclesfield  thirty 
years  ago.  there  are  not  1,500  now,  and  the  production  is  not  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  1874. 
Within  20  miles  of  Nottingham  there  were,  30  years  ago,  22  throwing  millsT— the  firm  of  one  witness 
then  employing  1,700  hands.  To-day  there  are  three  mills,  and,  adds  this  informant,  "we  have  not 
one-third  of  the  machinery  going."  Where  2,400  used  to  be  employed  in  Derby  and  locality,  there 
are  now  200.  In  1852  from  20,000  to  25,000  people  were  engaged  in  silk  manufacture  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  of  Manchester  ;  the  only  firm  left  in  the  Manchester  district  testify  that  they  now 
employ  between  200  and  300.  The  remains  of  one  or  two  other  firms  may  employ  "  a  few  people 
in  a  small  way."  One  Manchester  firm  alone  employed  2,000  weavers  ;  the  firm  and  weavers  have 
totally  disappeared.  In  Spitalfields,  in  1860,  there  were  upwards  of  30,000  looms  weaving  silk,  and 
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in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  40,000  people  were  employed  ;  to-day  there  are  not  200.  At  Congleton, 
28  throwsters  and  manufacturers  employed  4,182  workpeople,  and  turned  out  12,400  Ibs.  of  thrown 
and  spun  silk  per  week.  To-day  there  are  696  hands  employed,  and  the  output  is  decreased  by 
8,800  Ibs.  per  week.  Out  of  about  15,000  employed  in  Coventry  and  district,  not  1,000  are  said  to  be 
employed  to-day.  There  were  formerly  five  or  six  mills  in  the  Hertfordshire  districts,  each  employing 
some  300  hands  ;  the  two  that  remain  are  "  working  about  a  third  power."  A  Scottish  firm  note 
the  regular  employment  in  their  silk  mills  for  15  years  until  1892.  "never  an  hour  off."  Mills  have 
been  closed  ;  and  one  that  remains  "  has  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing  very  often,  and  the  work 
at  the  centre  factory  has  been  very  intermittent." 

The  state  of  employment  in  the  throwing  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  sufficiently  indicated. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  relate  to  various  classes  of  woven  silks  : — 

"  The  importation  of  fabric  gloves  has  brought  about  not  only  serious  loss  to  the  workpeople; 
but  almost  ruin,  as  most  of  the  machinery  is  standing  at  the  present  time.  We  calculate  the  loss 
of  wages  to  the  workpeople  in  1903  in  our  firm  alone  would  be  about  £16,000  to  £18,000."  "  Within 
12  years  ago  we  had  about  40  machines  fairly  well  employed,  but  now  have  about  12,  which  it  takes 
all  our  time  to  keep  partially  employed  at  a  very  small  profit,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss."  "  Our 
factory  (silk  and  velvet  manufacturers)  has  only  had  two-thirds  of  its  looms  going  short  time,  while 
it  might  have  been  at  work  full  time  and  all  looms  going,  if  foreign  goods  had  not  been  imported, 
which  prevented  our  sales."  "  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have,  I  might  safely  say,  had 
20  per  cent,  of  our  plant  (plush  and  velvet)  standing  idle."  "  Employment  has  been  very  irregular. 
There  are  a  few  qualities  with  no  weight  about  them — little  fancy  things — that  we  can  make,  which 
it  does  not  answer  to  import  and  that,  of  course,  keeps  a  few  hands  working  together.  Of  course, 
the  total  of  the  wages  is  very  considerably  reduced,  but  the  wages  per  individual  have  gone  up  a 
little.  There  are  very  few  left  in  the  trade,  principally  women,  with  a  foreman  to,  perhaps,  30  or  40 
of  these  girls.  The  girls  would  earn  about  12s.  a  week  full  time."  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers 
of  specialities  in  silk  knitted  goods  say  they  have  been  fully  employed.  "  The  amount  of  goods 
imported,  which  we  could  manufacture  ourselves,"  says  a  manufacturer,  "  would  keep  many  factories 
as  big  as  ours  fully  employed  if  the  goods  were  made  in  this  country."  It  is  pointed  out  that  novel  i 
and  fancy  goods  at  times  yield  a  handsome  profit  by  reason  of  great  risks,  but  never  give  steady  work. 
In  the  "  bread  and  butter  goods,"  upon  which  regular  employment  chiefly  depends,  British  manu- 
facturers cannot  now  compete  successfully,  and  they  express  the  opinion  that  the  position  cannot  be 
regained  until  the  higher  British  wages  and  lower  hours  of  labour  are  protected. 

One  effect  of  foreign  competition  has  been  to  increase  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  and  lessen  that  of  skilled  men  operatives.  "  It  is  not  an  occupation  we  can  recommend 
any  working  man  to  go  into  himself,"  says  a  Macclesfield  manufacturer,  "  or  put  his  children  in. 
We  have,  at  the  present  moment,  old  and  skilled  weavers  who  have  been  waiting  for  work  for  six 
months,  but  we  cannot  find  them  work."  Says  another  witness  : — "  A  man  now  never  puts  his 
son  to  anything  connected  with  silk — three-quarters  or  more  is  female  labour.  At  the  time  of  the 
Trade  Union  contest  there  were  5,000  to  6,000  hand  loom  weavers  "  (in  his.  district)  "  the  power 
looms  are  run  principally  by  women."  Of  course,  says  another  witness,  "  a  work-woman  working 
only  four  days  a  week  gets  lamentably  small  pay.  I  do  not  know  how  they  exist  on  it."  Where 
the  work  is  with  wide  silks  or  heavy  looms,  men's  labour  is  still  required.  "  In  slack  times,"  says 
a  manufacturer,  "  we  advance  them  money  and  they  get  into  our  debt ;  we  are  obliged  to  keep 
them  through  bad  times,  because  if  we  parted  with  them  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  them  again 
when  we  required  their  services." 

Firms  who  formerly  weaved  silk  goods  have  now  become  makers-up  of  German,  Swiss-  and 
Italian  manufactured  materials  and  "  the  English  labour  is  merely  employed  in  cutting  and  sewing," 
instead  of  "  manufacturing  the  thrown  silk,  dyeing,  weaving  and  finishing  the  goods."  Others 
who  employed  British  labour  in  their  mills  now  deal  in  goods  made  by  foreign  labour  abroad.  To 
escape  foreign  duties  on  "  confections  "  that  is,  made-up  cravats,  British  manufacturers  export 
the  cravats  in  strips  to  be  made  up  by  foreign  labour  abroad.  In  Macclesfield,  foreign  silks  are 
made-up  with  sewing  machines  ;  the  skilled  silk  weaver  has  become  a  sewing  machine  worker 
or  a  shirt  maker.  "  What  the  other  people  do  that  are  not  employed  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  Their 
sufferings  have  been  very  great." 

Witnesses  and  firms  agree  that  British  labour  is,  generally  speaking,  better  than  the  foreign 
labour.  On  the  Continent,  the  hand  loom  weaver  is  often  an  expert  and  tunes  and  overlooks  his 
own  loom,  and  a  note  is  made  of  the  energy  and  adaptability  of  French  silk  workers,  but  witnesses, 
who  are  familiar  with  conditions  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  are  quite  sure  that  British 
workmen  "  compare  quite  favourably  with  the  workmen  in  either  the  one  place  or  the  other." 


The  decrease  in  opportunities  for  skilled  employed  leads  some  witnesses  to  emphasise  the 
difficulties  of  resuscitating  an  industry  so  dependent  upon  traditional  facility  and  skill.  In  the 
case  of  complicated  figured  fabrics,  for  instance,  where  a  sense  of  design  and  colour  is  needed, 
"  it  takes  a  long  time  to  teach  a  young  person  "  ;  in  the  power  loom  trade  "  three  months'  training 
is  sufficient."  Others,  however,  minimise  this  obstacle  and  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  and  training  skilled  labour  and  recreating  the  necessary  supply  of  labour  to  cope  with  a 
revived  industry.  Much  is  also  said  of  the  attractive  power  of  an  industry,  which  is  "  clean  and 
bright,"  "  about  the  nicest  and  pleasantest  of  all  factory  work." 

The  rates  of  female  wages  have  been  fairly  maintained  owing  to  a  general  demand  for  female 
labour  in  other  industries. 


Summary 
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(H.)— COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  compare  accurately  the  cost  of  production  in  Great  Britain, 
either  in  one  branch  as  compared  with  another,  or  in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with 
foreign  countries,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  conditions  and  the  numerous  classes  of  goods  which 
are  produced.  But  there  are  many  indications  in  the  evidence.  "  The  proportion  of  our  cost 
of  production,"  says  one  witness,  "  varies  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  goods.  There  are  some 
goods  where  the  quantity  of  silk  used  is  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cost ;  there  are  other 
goods  such  as  the  highest  class  of  brocade  or  figured  velvet  where  the  cost  of  workman- 
ship exceeds  that  of  the  material.  We  know,  of  course,  the  exact  proportion  of  material  and  labour 
in  each  piece,  but  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  business  like  ours,  where  such  a  variety  of  goods  is 
produced,  to  strike  the  average." 

The  cost  of  production  also  varies  according  to  the  continuity  and  the  largeness  of  pro- 
duction, and  this  is  a  vital  matter  in  comparison  between  British  and  Continental  factories.  "  I 
should  say."  remarks  one  witness,  "  that  the  difference  involved  in  keeping  the  works  going 
steadily,  as  compared  with  such  spasmodic  employment  as  our  trade  suffers  from  here,  would  be 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  actual  figures.  I 
should  say  it  is  5  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper  to  work  a  full  mill  than  a  half  mill,  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  that.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  make  1  per  cent,  in  a  year  like  this.  We  cannot 
work  night  and  day,  we  cannot  work  after  6  o'clock  ;  at  present  we  only  work  about  30  hours  a 
week.  The  fixed  charges  all  have  to  go  on.  If  we  had  an  assured  home  market  we  could  reduce 
our  cost  of  production."  Manufacturers  of  silk  piece  goods  give  the  following  illustration  : — "  Let 
me  take  my  own  concern.  There  are  certain  items  of  yearly  expenditure  which  are  fixed,  and 
certain  others  which,  while  not  absolutely  fixed,  are  necessarily  much  higher  in  proportion  to  turn- 
over in  a  time  of  restricted  output  than  when  the  establishment  is  working  full  time.  Taking  a 
normal  year's  output,  and  last  year,  which  was  very  bad,  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  works 
out  at  about  6  per  cent." 

Another  firm  of  manufacturers  of  neckwear,  handkerchiefs,  ties  and  blouse  cloths  gives  the 
following  example  : — "  Say  that  with  fairly  continuous  running  the  wages  paid  in  our  own  place 
amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  our  selling  prices,  then  suppose  that,  owing  to  less  demand  for  goods  and 
more  demand  for  variety,  our  production  is  reduced  by  a  half,  while  we  still  find  it  better  to  run 
full  time  than  short  time,  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 
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In  the  former  case  the  cost  of  weaving,  &c.,  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  ;   in  the 
latter  case  it  amounts  to  32J  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value." 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  production  in  England  and  foreign  countries  respectively,  there  is   Comparativ 
a  general  agreement  that  costs   in  England  are  higher  than  on  the  Continent.     One  firm  state  that  Labour  Costs. 
"  In  Italy  wages  are  much  lower,  and  in  France  and  Switzerland  appreciably  lower,  and  in  Germany 
they  approach  our  level.     They  also  run  longer  hours,  reducing  the  cost  thereby."     "  I  can  give  you 
briefly  the  comparative  costs  of  labour,"  says  another  witness.     "  Take  France,  Italy  and  Belgium. 
From  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  get,  which  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  because  the  foreigners 
are  rather  loth  to  state  the  full  extent  of  their  advantages  in  cheap  labour,  wages  in  France  work 


3149  out  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  English  wages,  and  the  wages  in  Italy  and  Belgium  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  English  wages.     The  hours  in  France,  I  think,  have  just  been  reduced  to  60  per  week, 
as  compared  with  55  net  in  our  own  country,  i.e.,  55£  hours,  less  half  an  hour  of  which  the  engine 
is  not  allowed  to  run  on  Saturday  from  11.30  to  12  o'clock.     In  Italy  the  working  week  is  66  hours, 
and  Belgium  69  hours,  against  our  55.     That  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  cost  on  the  labour 
heading  to  : — France,  about  £|  (i.e.,  53  per  cent.)  of  England  ;  Italy,  $  (i-e.,  55  per  cent.),  and  Belgium 
just  about  half.     I  do  not  expect  there  is  much  difference  between  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
English  and  foreign  girl.     The  manufacturing  is  probably  pushed  to  the  full  extent  in  all  countries. 
The  Continental  spinners  have  practically  the  same  machinery  as  we  have  now.     In  some  districts 
of  England  the  workers  may  be  very  slightly  more  efficient  than  the  foreigners.     We  must  have  some 
advantage  or  point  of  excellence,  as  we  could  do  with  much  less  compensation  in  tariff  than  the 
disadvantages  in  cost  of  labour,  &c.,  from  which  we  know  we  suffer.     (For  Table,  see  §3353.) 

All  the  witnesses  attribute  the  greatest  importance  to  the  great  cheapness  of  labour,  combined 
with  the  larger  production,  and  the  absence  of  stringent  factory  and  sanitary  regulations  imposed 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit  of  the  workpeople,  and  almost  entirely  neglected  in  many  Continental 

3150  countries.     The   following  illustrations   are   given  : — 

"  I  could  illustrate  the  influence  of  cost  of  labour,  &c.,  on  the  cost  of  production  of  spun  silk 
yarns.  The  average  net  cost  of  finished  spun  silk  yarn  to-day  will  be  about  8s.  a  Ib.  Of  that,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  labour  is  2s.  3d.  a  Ib.,  or  27  J  per  cent.  ;  coal  and  gas  are  about  3  per  cent. ; 
sundries  7  per  cent.  ;  silk  fibre — silk — 62J  per  cent.  So  that  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  advantage 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  as  about  half  that  would  amount  to  nearly  Is.  lid.  per  Ib.,  or  about 
12  per  cent,  in  their  favour." 

"  Labour  represents  in  some  cases  25  per  cent,  up  to,  in  some  few  cases,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
production  of  the  goods — that  is  in  the  case  of  very  high  class  velvets." 

"  The  proportion  of  labour  to  total  selling  price  varies  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent., 
depending  largely  upon  the  article.  We  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  fashion,  but  if 
looms  could  be  kept  going  on  full  time  with  always  the  same  article,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction quite  15  per  cent.,  while  weavers  would  earn  probably  20  per  cent,  more." 

«**"!  "  The  proportion  of  labour  in  our  goods  varies  according  to  the  qualities,  and  to  the  kind  of 

machines  they  are  made  on,  but  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  is  about  the  proportion.  In  a  large 
amount  of  common  "  bulk  trade,"  labour  comes  to  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  If  we  were  running 
three-quarter  time,  it  would  cost  us  at  least  5  per  cent,  more  than  as  if  we  were  on  full  time,  and  if  we 
could  make  sure  of  full  or  a  shade  over  full  time,  in  all  departments,  we  could,  no  doubt,  save  2J  per 
cent,  to  3  per  cent." 

"  With  reference  to  running  my  works  short  time,  I  have,  in  preference  to  this,  closed  up  a  portion 
of  the  mill,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  wing  is  now  sub-let  to  another  trade.  Some  time  ago  I  made 
a  rough  calculation  that  if  the  whole  of  the  spindles  I  had  then  erected  in  my  mill  were  fully  engaged, 
at  the  margin  profit  at  which  I  am  now  selling,  they  would  return  me  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  my  capital. 
With  what  we  are  running  this  year  I  think  1J  per  cent,  will  be  an  extravagant  estimate." 

"  The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  of  our  goods  in  a  normal  year  I  find  to  be  almost 
exactly  18  per  cent.,  but  this  does  not  represent  the  labour  which  has  gone  into  preliminary  processes, 
which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  business,  viz.,  spinning,  throwing  and  dyeing.  As  to  the 

3152  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  continuous  grade  and  short  time,  it  is  very  important,  and 

in  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  what  is  required  by  our  trade  and  probably  most  manufacturing 
trades  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  higher  prices  as  more  and  steadier  business,  and  it  is  this  con- 
sideration more  than  any  other  that  makes  me  of  opinion  that  no  ultimately  appreciable  increase 
of  price  to  the  consumer  would  follow  the  imposition  of  a  moderate  tariff.  The  lowering  of  cost  of 
production  would  be  a  certain  result  of  increased  business.  Let  me  take  my  own  concern.  There 
are  certain  items  of  yearly  expenditure  which  are  fixed,  and  certain  others  which,  while  not  absolutely 
fixed,  are  necessarily  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  turnover  in  a  time  of  restricted  output,  than 
when  the  establishment  is  working  full  time.  Taking  a  normal  year's  output  and  last  year,  which 
was  very  bad,  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  works  out  about  6  per  cent." 

Raw  Materials.  As  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  sub-section  dealing  with  competing  foreign  industries, 

the  British  industry  is  generally  held  to  be  disadvantaged  by  the  displacement  of  London  as  the 
international  mart  for  raw  silk.  A  development  of  silk  cultivation,  within  the  Empire  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  especially  in  India  and  Cyprus.  In  Kashmir  there  are  now  between  50,000 
and  60,000  workpeople  regularly  employed  in  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and  in  reeling  the  cocoons. 


Summary 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  quality  of  this  silk  is  very  good,  one  witness  declaring  :   "  It  was  the  3153 

most  satisfactory  silk  I  have  had  experience  of." 

Witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  actual  machinery  goes  foreign  countries  have  no  Machinery, 
advantage  over  Great  Britain.  "  The  Continental  spinners,"  says  one  witness,  "  have  practically  the 
same  machinery  as  we  have  now.  Our  machinery  is  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  Continental  spinners." 
On  the  cost  of  machinery,  a  witness,  who  enquired  of  the  leading  loom  manufacturer  in  Zurich,  found 
that  looms  cost  from  £20  to  £25  or  £30,  against  £12  or  £20  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  a  witness 
states  "  our  looms  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  foreigners,  but  they  have  an  advantage  in  all  special 
processes.  Their  looms  are  made  for  silk,  ours  are  frequently  altered  cotton  looms.  Our  trade 
has  not  the  same  advantages  to  bring  the  machinery  up  to  date.  Being  a  small  trade  it  is  not  catered 
for  by  machinists  as  in  Germany.  Most  manufacturers  buy  models  of  the  latest  foreign  looms  and 
adopt  their  good  points  as  far  as  is  practicable  without  contravening  the  patent  rights,  but  we  are  not 
secure  enough  in  our  markets  to  go  in  for  wholesale  re-installation  of  machines."  The  great  progress 
of  the  Swiss  is  also  noted.  They  have  built  up  for  themselves  a  wonderful  industry.  "  I  think  it 
is  largely  because  they  started  on  new  ground  and  were  able  to  build  new  factories  on  the  most 

modern  plant,  with  the  finest  machinery,  and  not  in  any  way  trammelled  by  old  plants."  „  .  _  . 

olu4 

Witnesses  say  they  do  not  think,  speaking  generally,  that  Continental  countries  possess  Climate. 
advantages  over  us  in  climatic  conditions.     In  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Italy  they  can  make  whites 
better  than  we  can  in  London.     As  compared  with  France  or  Italy  another  witness  says  that  we  have 
naturally  an  advantage  of  the  moist  climate,  and  in   throwing  silks   a   moist  atmosphere   is   an 
advantage  ;   it  makes  a  better  tram  or  organzine. 

The  Germans  are  said  to  get  orders  in  this  country  for  silk  dyeing  at  lower  prices  than  can  be   Processes. 
accepted  by  their  British  competitors.     British  manufacturers  say  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  Dyeing, 
many  aniline  dyes  from  the  Continent,  because  they  are  produced  and  sold  cheaper  than  in  this  country, 
but  they  think  that  the  dyes  could  be  made  as  cheaply  and  as  well  in  England.     Silk  dyers  and 
bleachers  state  that  they  have  found  the  British  patent  and  registration  laws  very  disadvantageous 
as  regards  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes.      As  for  the  suggestion  that    "  German  and  French 
dyers  are  far  better  in  their  business,"  it  is  indicated  as  a  possible  reason  that  "  they  have  an  enormous 
quantity  of  silk  to  dye,  whereas  the  dyers  here  have  very  little  practice,  that  is  all.      I  think 
if  the  dyers  here  had  more  work  to  do  and  were  on  a  larger  scale,  they  would  do  it  equally  well,  and 

they  would  do  it  cheaper  if  they  had  more  work  to  do,  but  you  see  they  do  not  do  anything  like  the  3155 

business  they  used  to  do,  so  their  expenses  are  too  much  for  the  business  they  do."  After  the  French 
treaty  of  1860  dyeing  gradually  ceased  in  Spitalfields,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Congleton  and  Norwich, 
and  became  greatly  reduced  in  Macclesfield,  Derby,  Coventry,  Nottingham  and  a  number  of  other 
centres.  The  reason  of  this  change  was  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  silk  manufacturing  industry 
in  these  important  silk  weaving  towns,  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  15  per  cent,  duty  in  1860  on 
French  and  other  silks,  "  and  allowing  free  imports  of  Continental  manufactured  silks."  Another 
witness  says,  "  in  some  things  we  dye  better  than  the  foreigners,  but  it  is  in  the  pure  dyes.  .  .  . 
As  long  as  the  dyes  are  not  weighted  our  dyers  dye  very  well.  They  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
some  of  the  clearest  colours.  You  can  understand  that  it  is  the  atmosphere — the  fog  and  damp." 

Witnesses  state  that  they  do  not  think  the  decay  of  the  silk  trade  is  in  any  sense  due  to  the  Business 
failure  of  British  manufacturers  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions.  Methods. 

As  already  indicated,  the  velvet  and  plush  manufacturers  in  Germany  have  formed  a  union  Combinations. 
(see  under  "Germany")  enabling  German  manufacturers,  so  it  is  represented,  to  sell  dearer  in  the  home 
market  and  cheaper  in  England.     There  are  three  large  trust  concerns,  one  in  Italy  and  two  in  France, 

spinning  concerns  which  are  said  to  be  the  worst  competitors  of  British  manufacturers.  It  is  said  to  be  3156 

these  firms  who  are  filling  India  with  silk  warps  and  who  do  most  of  the  export  of  waste  and  thrown 
silk  yarns  to  England.  These  firms  can  and  do  work  it  more  cheaply  than  their  British  competitors 
Combines  of  schappe  spinners  are  also  said  to  have  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  raw  material  at  one  time  and  consequently  of  clearing  the  market  at  one  stroke,  and  they  are  alleged 
to  raise  the  price  for  subsequent  buyers,  such  as  independent  spinners,  who  can  only  buy  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  There  is  a  combination  of  elastic  web  manufacturers  in  Belgium,  which  is  much 
complained  of.  Generally  speaking  witnesses  consider  that  the  foreign  combinations  have  been  an 
advantage  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class 
of  goods  they  manufacture,  and  in  enabling  them  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff  to  dump  their 
surplus,  at  convenience,  in  Great  Britain  and  neutral  markets.  Manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  advantage  is  not  in  the  combinations  alone,  but  in  the  combinations  together  with  their  tariff 

pollcy'  Administration 

Witnesses  state  they  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  checking  and  account  keeping  and  so  forth  Charges, 
in  Great  Britain  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Continent.     With  regard  to  administration  charges,  rents,   Accounting,  &c, 
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commissions  and  salaries,  they  are  said  to  be  based  upon  those  of  the  larger  and  richer  trades.  The 
silk  industry  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  handicapped  by  these  charges.  "  It  is  very  difficult  for 
any  poor  industry  to  survive  in  England,  because  the  standard  is  set  by  the  rich  trades.  In  Switzer- 
land, for  instance,  they  started  on  low  rates  all  along  the  line."  Wages  and  salaries  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  much  lower  than  in  England,  especially  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  but  with  regard  to 
America  wages  and  salaries  are  very  much  higher. 

Witnesses  suggest  that  foreign  agents  in  London  should  be  obliged  to  obtain  licenses  to  sell 
or  trade,  as  in  South  Africa  and  other  British  Colonies.  It  is  complained  that  these  foreign  agents 
frequently  import  foreign  goods  and  export  them  to  British  Colonies  and  other  markets  as  British 
made.  Moreover,  they  make  no  contribution  whatever  to  the  local  and  Imperial  taxation  which 
falls  so  heavily  upon  British  manufacturers,  and  by  means  of  which  the  British  market  is 
maintained  for  the  use  of  British  and  foreign  manufacturers  alike. 

Some  witnesses  speak  well  of  the  commercial  travellers  of  other  countries,  but  few  go  so  far  as  to 
state  that  foreign  methods  are  superior  to  British.  "  German  travellers,"  says  one  witness  in  the 
dyeing  trade,  "  have  come  round  interviewing  me,  and  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  their  per- 
sistence and  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  possible  require- 
ments ;  I  have  not  found  the  same  qualities  with  our  own  people.  Not  that  I  have  found  any  back- 
wardness." This  witness  states  the  British  traveller  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  goods  that 
he  is  selling  so  well  as  the  German,  but  he  thinks  this  disadvantage  might  be  made  good  by  com- 
mercial training.  On  the  other  hand,  a  witness  states,  "  I  do  not  think  the  foreign  system  of  com- 
mercial travelling  is  any  better  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  our  foreign  competitors  work  harder  or 
are  more  to  the  point  in  looking  for  markets.  Perhaps  the  Continental  spinners  may  be  better 
linguists,  but  most  of  us  know  enough  of  foreign  languages  for  correspondence  or  travelling  abroad." 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  success  in  trade  is  a  question  of  price  rather  than  of 
travelling. 

Witnesses  are  agreed  that  in  existing  conditions  the  factory  and  sanitary  legislation  of  England 
increases  the  cost  as  compared  with  foreign  countries.  One  witness  says,  "  Our  factory  Acts  compel 
much  shorter  hours  than  Continental  manufacturers  have  ;  consequently,  our  machinery  makes  less 
and  is  at  a  disadvantage."  Again,  he  says  : — "  We  could  not,  for  instance,  pollute  streams 
or  make  nuisances  in  or  near  towns,  by  the  process  of  steeping  or  schapping  our  silk,  a  much  more 
economical  process  than  boiling,  to  which  we  are  confined.  That  is  a  distinct  advantage  which 
Continental  spinners  have,  and  the  British  workman  must  understand  that  if  he  chooses  to  have 
his  high  wages  and  his  short  hours,  and  be  taken  care  of  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  he  may  have 
to  pay  for  it  in  some  other  way,  or  else  have  no  regular  employment." 

"  A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  in  the  South  of  France,  I  went  through  a  concern  similar  to 
our  own,  and  was  surprised  at  the  energy  and  adaptability  displayed  by  the  workpeople  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  We  stop  our  engines  at  12  o'clock,  but  they  were 
working  there  quite  happily.  It  was  good  machinery.  We  could  not  compete  with  these  works  on 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  wages  they  were  paying.  I  do  not  think  foreign  countries  have  any 
advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture.  Italy  has  water  power  for  driving  and  for  electric 
lighting,  and  I  think  the  law  is  somewhat  lax  regarding  the  hours  of  labour,  and  I  believe  that 
women  are  allowed  to  work  overtime  and  very  young  children  as  well.  The  hours  are  longer  and 
the  wages  much  lower." 

The  case  is  stated  more  strongly  by  another  witness  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  I  am  asked  whether  I  think  the  factory  regulations  have  improved  the  quality  of  the 
workmen  by  providing  them  with  better  conditions  ;  whether  factory  regulation  pays,  from  a  business 
point  of  view  ?  No,  it  does  not.  The  factory  regulations  are  not  equal.  The  factory  inspector 
comes  with  a  certain  amount  of  authority.  He  is  one  of  his  Majesty's  inspectors  ;  and  what  would 
be  tolerated  in  one  concern  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one  minute  in  another  concern  that  was 
more  vulnerable.  Some  time  ago  I  was  asked,  with  reference  to  a  firm  that  went  into  bankruptcy, 
to  give  an  opinion  to  the  trustees  as  to  whether  I  would  recommend  them  to  restart  it  in  the  form 
of  a  limited  liability  company.  I  went  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  saw  that  the  factory  inspector 
had  allowed  things  to  take  place  there,  or  to  continue  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  conditions  cf  the  buildings,  &c.,  that  in  our  works  WP  should  have  had  no  end 
of  trouble  about.  I  suppose  the  factory  inspector  knew  that  if  he  pressed  for  alterations  he  would 
shut  up  the  business.  I  agree  it  does  pay  to  remove  foul  air  or  anything  objectionable.  I  cannot 
speak  with  regard  to  America,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  on  the  continent,  they  can  do  practically 
»s  they  like  nearly,  but  some  concerns  do  better  than  others." 


in  regard  to  transport  and  similar  subjects  great  stress  is  laid  by  several  witnesses  upon  what  -yne  Carriers 
they  call  the  "  injustice  of  the  Carriers'  Act,  which,  while  enabling  the  railway  companies  to  utilise  Act. 
the  highest  rate  for  silk  and  silk  goods,  exempts  them  from  any  responsibility  on  parcels  of  a  greater 
value  than  £10.  Many  manufacturers  complain  of  the  prejudice  to  their  industry  because  of  this 
Act ;  any  damage  in  transit,  they  say,  cannot  be  recovered.  Again,  "  There  is  something  very 
unreasonable  in  the  action  of  the  railway  companies  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  silk,  as  I  under- 
stand piece  silk  is  charged  under  Class  5  ;  silk  plush  is  also  under  Class  5,  although  it  is  made  from 
say,  60  cotton  and  4  per  cent.  silk.  Silk  waste  undressed  is  under  Class  3,  and  dressed  or  spun  silk 
vaste  under  Class  4.  The  railway  companies  shield  themselves  behind  the  Carriers'  Act,  although 
when  this  Act  was  originally  framed  neither  silk  plush,  silk  waste  dressing,  nor  silk  waste  spinning 
were  in  existence." 

As  in  other  branches  of  the  textile  industries  there  is  great  complaint  of  the  copying  of    Imitation  of 
British  designs  in  some  branches.     On  the  other  hand  some  witnesses  say  that  we  are  beaten  when    British  Designs. 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  fancy  design.     The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
disadvantage  to  this  country.     "  It  indicates  the  country  of  origin  to  our  customers,  and  shippers    Merchandise 
and  Colonials  now  deal  direct,  and  the  trade  is  lost  to  the  United  Kingdom." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  are  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  sound  technical  education,  and  in 
many  of  the  centres,  such  as  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leek  and  Coventry,  there  are  excellent 
technical  schools  specially  fitted  up  for  teaching  silk  manufacturing  in  all  its  branches.  The  new 
Manchester  school,  it  is  said,  is  the  best  of  all,  and  is  said  to  compare  very  favourably  with  any  of 
the  foreign  technical  centres.  Many  of  the  best  silk  firms  do  much  to  encourage  their  promising 
young  men  to  acquire  all  the  skill  that  they  can  by  means  such  as  are  provided  for  successful  students. 
Thus  one  witness  says  :  "  I  am  examiner  for  silk  weaving  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  we  have  about  50  or  60  candidates  annually  who  come  up  for  examination.  They  receive  their 
education  at  the  technical  school  in  their  district,  and  amongst  them  are  several  who  show  great 
promise.  These  young  fellows  are  attracted  into  the  school  by  the  idea  that  if  they  go  through 
this  course  they  will  ultimately  find  good  employment,  but  in  many  cases,  I  fear,  they  meet  with 
sad  disappointment,  as  nearly  every  firm  going  has  as  many  people  in  their  employ  as  they  can  do 
with,  and  cannot  find  employment  here  ;  some  go  into  other  occupations  and  many  go  abroad, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  be  expending  our  money  in  helping  the  foreigner,  whereas, 
if  we  extended  our  home  trade,  we  should  be  able  to  absorb  all  these  young  people."  But  witnesses 
are  substantially  agreed  that  technical  training  is  not  so  beneficial  for  the  actual  workpeople  as  for 
those  concerned  in  the  higher  grades,  and  that  we  cannot  attribute  the  decline  of  trade  to  the  absence 
of  technical  education,  or  look  to  the  establishing  of  technical  schools  for  its  restoration. 
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SECTION    II —STATISTICAL    TABLES    AND    DIAGRAMS. 
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The  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  silk  industry 
has  steadily  fallen  since  1851 — the  first  year  in  which  the  census  contained  a  return  of  occupations.  The 
principal  figures  obtained  in  that  and  succeeding  censuses  are  given  in  Table  1  and  show  a  fall  from 
130,723  in  1851  to  39,035  in  1901,  or  about  70  per  cent.  Allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  in  the 
population,  the  relative  decline  is,  of  course,  greater.  In  1851,  the  number  of  operatives  per  100,000  of  the 
population  was  728  ;  in  1901  it  amounted  to  120  only,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  earlier  proportion.  The 
diminution  in  the  number  of  males  between  1851  and  1901  is  about  40,000,  or  76  per  cent.,  and  of  females 
more  than  51,000,  or  68  per  cent.  Some  part  of  this  decrease  has  been  due  to  changes  in,  and  factory 
legislation  connected  with,  the  half-time  system,  but  the  figures  relating  to  adults  confirm  the  total  figures. 
The  number  of  males,  aged  20  and  upwards,  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  was  39,217  in  1851,  and  10,959  in 
1901,  a  decline  of  72  per  cent.  ;  the  number  of  females  at  same  ages  was  48,805  in  1851  and  16,089  in  1901, 
a  decline  of  66  per  cent.  Thus,  between  1851  and  1901  the  labour  employed  in  the  silk  industry  has  declined 
about  70  per  cent,  in  absolute  amount. 
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TABLE    1.— NUMBER    OF   PERSONS    IN   ENGLAND    AND   WALES    OCCUPIED    IN   THE    SILK 

INDUSTRY  (according  to  the  Census  Returns). 


1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Males 
Females 

53,936 

76,787 

43,732 

72,588 

29,225 
53,738 

22,205 
42,630 

19,090 
32,937 

13,859 
25,176 

130,723 

116,320 

82,963 

64,835 

52,027 

39,035 

The  movement  shown  by  these  figures  for  England  and  Wales  is  confirmed  by  the  Factory  Returns 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  summarised  in  Table  2.  No  official  figures  are  available  for  years 
prior  to  1870. 
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TABLE    2.— SUMMARY    OF    STATISTICS    RELATING    TO    THE    SILK    INDUSTRY    IN    THE 
UNITED    KINGDOM    (according  to  Factory  Returns). 


1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

1890. 

Number  of  Factories  — 
Spinning 
Weaving 
Spinning  and  Weaving    .  . 

227 
390 
43 

216 
504 

44 

184 
408 
51 

160 
417 

47 

143 

370 
45 

Total     Spinning     and 
Weaving 
Other  Factories 

606 
36 

764 
54 

643 
63 

624 
67 

558 
65 

Total  Silk  Factories.. 

696 

818 

706 

691 

623 

Number  of  Spindles  — 
Spinning  (thousands) 
Doubling  (thousands) 

940 
190 

1,115 

222 

843 
176 

888 
175 

847 
183 

Number  of  Power  Looms 

12,378 

10,002 

12,546 

11,966 

11,464 
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In  Table  3  is  given  the  average  import  prices  of  the  raw  material 'for  each  of  the  years  covered  by  the 
subsequent  tables.  The  set  of  figures  in  the  right  half  of  Table  3  shows  that  the  prices  have  fallen  very 
considerably,  and  while  in  the  period  1875-9  were  42, 38  and  8  per  cent,  respectively  higher  than  in  1900  for  knubs 
or  husks  and  waste,  raw  and  thrown  silks  respectively,  these  had  fallen  in  1900-4,  to  7,  3  and  5  per  cent. 
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respectively  below  the  1900  prices.  Thus  comparing  the  last  with  the  first  period,  the  fall  in  prices 
amounted  to  44  per  cent,  for  knubs  or  husks  and  waste,  30  percent,  for  raw  silk,  and  12  per  cent,  for  thrown 
silk.  These  figures  will  adroit  of  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  raw 
material  consumed,  as  measured  by  values  (see  Table  6). 


TABLE    3.— AVERAGE    PRICES 


OF    RAW 
UNITED 


AND    THROWN 
KINGDOM. 


SILK    IMPORTED    INTO 


Values. 

Percentage  of  Price  in  1900. 

Knubs  or 
Husks  and 
Waste. 

Raw. 

Thrown. 

Knubs  or 
Husks  and 
Waste. 

Raw. 

Thrown. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

£  per  cwt. 
12-29 
13-69 
13-47 
11-94 
12-53 

s.  per  Ib. 
15-35 
19-18 
20-05 
17-65 
17-42 

£  per  Ib. 
0-93 
1-21 
0-95 
1-24 
1-02 

137 

152 
150 
133 
139 

118 
148 
155 
136 
134 

102 
133 
104 
136 
112 

12-78 

13-64 
14-00 
13-29 
14-50 
13-30 

17-93 

17-04 
16-98 
16-54 
16-20 
14-79 

1-07 

142 

138 

108 

1-24 
1-07 
1-19 
1-04 
1-08 

152        I 
156 
148 
161 
150 

131 
131 
128 
125 
114 

136 
118 
131 
114 
119 

13-75 

16-31 

1-12 

153 

126 

124 

12-73 
11-99 
12-38 
11-83 
11-32 

14-07 
13-73 
13-65 
12-29 
14-04 

1-01 
0-94 
0-91 
0-83 
0-84 

141 
133 
138 
131 
126 

108 
106 
105 
95 
110 

111 
103 
100 
91 
92 

12-05 

11-22 
10-62 
11-40 
10-08 
9-68 

13-56 

14-20 
13-50 
13-09 
12-88 
13-06 

0-91 

134 

105 

99 

0-91 
0-86 
0-88 
0-87 
0-88 

125 
118 
127 
112 
108 

110 
104 
101 
100 
101 

100 
94 
97 
96 
97 

10-60 

13-35 

0-88 

118 

103 

97 

8-98 
8-66 
8-40 
7-70 
7-81 

12-64 
12-54 
12-33 
12-52 

12-77 

0-81 
0-75 
0-73 
0-74 
0-76 

100 
96 
93 

86 

87 

97 
97 
95 
97 
98 

89 
82 
80 
81 
84 

8-31 

12-56 

0-76 

92 

97 

83 

9-00 
8-38 
8-57 
7-98 
8-00 

12-97 
11-53 
11-62 
13-31 
13-23 

0-91 
0-92 
0-88 
0-83 
0-75 

100 
93 
95 
89 
89 

100 
89 
90 
102 
102 

ICO 
101 
97 
91 

82 

8-39                12-53                  0-86 

93 

97 

95 

THE  Table  3. 

Import  Prices  of 
Raw  Thrown 
Silk. 
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The  imports  of  raw  materials  are  shown  by  quantities  in  Table  4,  and  by  values  in  Table  5.  In 
each  case  figures  have  been  added  to  show  the  amounts  of  each  class  re-exported,  as  well  as  the  amounts 
retained  (i.e.,  imports  less  re-exports).  Owing  to  the  great  difference  in  prices  between  silk  knubs,  &c.,  and 
raw  silk  it  might  be  misleading  to  add  the  weights  of  these  together,  as  is  very  frequently  done.  It  is  far 
lens  objectionable  to  add  the  values  of  the  various  classes,  and  this  has  accordingly  been  done  in  Table  6. 
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According  to  Table  5  the  quantity  of  knubs  imported  has  risen  from  an  average  of  32,000  cwts.  in  1875-9 
to  61,000  cwts.  in  1900-4.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantities  subsequently  re-exported,  there  is 
an  increase  from  27,000  cwts.  to  51.000  cwts.  or  100  per  cent,  in  25  years.  During  the  same  time  the 
quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  fell  from  4,600,000  Ibs.  in  1875-9  to  1,290,000  Ibs.  in  1900-4.  There  was  a 
large  re-export  trade  in  the  earlier  period,  which  has  declined  steadily  and  very  considerably.  Allowing 
for  this  there  is  still  a  considerable  fall  in  the  quantities  of  raw  silk  retained  for  consumption.  This  was 
2,510,000  Ibs.  annually  in  1875-9,  and  1,100,000  Ibs.  annually  in  1900-4,  a  fall  of  56  per  cent.  The  quantity 
of  thrown  and  spun  silk  imported  and  subsequently  retained  has  increased  nearly  tenfold  in  the  last  25 
years.  If  comparisons  be  made  with  the  periods  1857-64  and  1865-74,  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  retained 
has  fallen  by  4,530,000  Ibs.,  or  80  per  cent,  from  the  first,  and  by  2,670,000  Ibs.,  or  more  than  70  per  cent, 
from  the  second  period. 

TABLE  4.— QUANTITIES  OF  SILK  KNUBS  OR  HUSKS,  RAW  AND  THROWN  SILK 
IMPORTED,  RE-EXPORTED  AND  RETAINED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
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Silk  Knubs  or  Husks,  and  Waste. 

Raw  Silk. 

Thrown  and  Spun  Silk. 

Imports.    1 

Se-exports. 

Retained. 

Imports. 

te-exports. 

Retained. 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Retained. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

ll.s. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 

His. 

11)8. 

Average  1857-64     .  . 

24 

— 

24 

8-93 

3-30          5-63 

233 

257 

24* 

Average  1865-74     .. 

31 

31 

673 

296          377 

166 

65 

99 

1875       ..          ..            34               2 

32 

4-49          2-55          1-94 

110 

88 

22 

1876       ..          ..            30 

4             26 

6-02          3-06          2-96 

164 

50 

114 

1877       ..          ..            24 

7             17 

4-44          1-65          2-79 

114 

18 

96 

1878       ..          ..            33 

8 

25 

4-17          1-84          2-33 

40 

40 

. 

1879       ..          ..            38 

5             33 

3-89          1-38 

2-51 

117 

24 

93 

Average  1875-9 

32 

5 

27 

4-60          2-10          251 

109 

44 

... 
65 

1880       ..          ..            55 

9             46 

3-67 

•95          2-72 

204 

8 

196 

1881       ..          ..            54 

5             49 

2-90 

•90 

2-00 

132 

6 

126 

1882       ..          ..            44 

7             37 

3-38 

•92 

2.46 

294 

6 

288 

1883       ..          ..            62 

5             57 

3-18 

•52 

2-66 

292 

6 

286 

1884 

67 

7             60 

4-52 

•38 

4-14 

324 

51 

273 

Average  1880-4 

56 

7             49 

3-53            -73          2-80 

249 

15 

234 

1885 

53 

6 

47 

2-08            -38 

1-70 

230 

76 

154 

1886 

68 

10 

58 

2-23            -53 

1-70 

253 

130 

123 

1887 

66 

7 

59 

2-49 

•12 

2-37 

454 

59 

395 

1888 

83 

7 

76 

3-07            -17          2-90 

559 

63 

496 

1889       .. 

79 

12 

67 

3-12            -39          2'73 

608 

31 

577 

Average  1885-9 

70 

8 

61 

2-60            -32          2-28 

421 

72 

369 

1890       .  . 

71 

11 

60 

1-96            -26          1-70 

585 

124 

461 

1891       .. 

78 

7 

71 

2-43 

•08 

2-35 

582 

29 

553 

1892 

46 

7 

39 

1-50 

•16 

1-34 

503 

33 

470 

1893 

57 

7 

50 

2-27 

•12 

2-15 

345 

39 

306 

1894 

58 

5 

53 

1-44 

•11 

1-33 

398 

31 

367 

Average  1890-4 

62 

7 

55 

1-90            -15          V77 

483 

51 

431 

1895 

56 

6 

50 

1-59            -12 

1-47 

460 

45 

415 

1896 

63 

5 

58 

1-70 

•14 

1-56 

573 

74 

499 

1897 

55 

5 

50 

1-81 

•09 

1'72 

412 

54 

358 

1898 

71 

4             67 

2-14 

•11 

2-03 

424 

13 

411 

1899 

77 

4 

73 

2-27            -13 

2-14 

378 

30 

348 

Average  1895-9 

64 

5 

60 

1-90            -12 

1-78 

449 

43 

406 

1900 

61 

6 

55 

141            -19          1-22 

665 

36 

629 

1901 

48               5 

43 

1-33 

•24 

1-09 

625 

49 

576 

1902       ....            56               6 

50 

1-25 

•15          MO 

803 

96 

707 

1903 

67             10 

57 

Ml 

•18          0-93 

663 

82 

581 

1904 

71 

9 

62 

1-34 

•19    '      M5 

769 

44 

725 

Average  1900-4 

61 

7 

54 

1-29 

•19          MO 

705 

61 

644 

*  Excess  of  re-exports  over  imports. 


Statistical  Tables. 


the  figures  in  Table  5  dealing  with  values  tell  a  similar  talei  There  ia  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  the  h'rst  class  of  materials,  a  considerable  decline  in  raw  silk,  which  represents  the  largest  item  in  value; 
and  again  a  considerable  increase  in  spun  and  thrown  silk.  The  sum  of  these  three  items  shows  a  fall  from 
£2,831,000  annually  in  1875-9  to  £1,700,000  annually  in  1900-4. 
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TABLE    5.— VALUES    OP    SILK    KNUBS    OR    HUSKS    AND    WASTE ;     RAW    AND    THROWN   Table  5. 

OR    SPUN   SILK   IMPORTED,    RE-EXPORTED,   AND   RETAINED  FOR  CONSUMPTION   IN    Raw  and  Thrown 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (in  thousand  £).  ValiuesVm^rted 

and  Retained. 
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Silk  KnubB  or  Husks, 
and  Waste. 

Raw  Silk. 

Thrown  or  Spun  Silk. 

Total. 

1 

P. 
8 

i 

a 
£ 

2 

I 

O 

Pi 

§ 

-o 

4) 

I 

| 

B 

1 

3 
I 

M 

1 

*     1 

* 

M 

I 

h-  1 

i 

A 

! 

1—  1 

I 

« 

m 

1 

i 

Average  1857-64 

348 

—  ' 

348 

9,013 

3,303 

5,710 

364 

396 

32* 

9,725 

3,699   6,026 

Average  1865-74 

526 

— 

526 

7,721 

3,442 

4,279 

347 

134 

213 

8,594   3,576 

5,018 

1875   .  . 

415 

16   399 

3,443 

1,861 

1,582 

103 

88 

15 

3,961 

1,965 

1,996 

1876 

406 

54   352 

5,770 

2,801 

2,969 

199 

56 

143 

6,375 

2,911 

3,464 

1877   .  . 

327 

67 

260 

4,452 

1,456 

2,996 

109 

22    87 

4,888 

1,545 

3,343 

1878   .  . 

393 

92 

301 

3,680 

1,456 

2,224 

50 

49 

1 

4,123 

1.597 

2,526 

1879   .  . 

479 

62 

417 

3,385 

1,067 

2,318 

119 

28 

91 

3,983 

1,157   2,826 

Average  1875-9 

404 

58   346 

4,146 

1,728 

2,418 

116 

49 

67 

4,666 

1,835 

2,831 

1880   .  . 

750 

103   647 

3,131 

742 

2,389 

252 

9 

243 

4,133 

854 

3,279 

1881 

758 

45   713 

2,466 

716 

1,750 

141 

6 

135 

3,365 

767 

2,598 

1882 

588 

72   516 

2,792 

749 

2,043 

351 

6 

345 

3,731 

827 

2,904 

1883 

900 

47   853 

2,575 

412 

2,163 

304 

4 

300 

3,779 

463 

3,316 

1884 

894 

70   824 

3,344 

265 

3,079 

349 

35 

314 

4,589 

370 

4,219 

Average  1880-4 

778 

67   711 

2,862 

577 

2,285 

279 

12 

267 

3,919 

656 

3,263 

1885   .  . 

675 

67   608 

1,465 

249 

1,216 

232 

45 

187 

2,372 

361 

2,011 

1886   .  .   816 

97   719 

1,532 

396 

1,136 

237 

74 

163 

2,585 

567 

2,018 

1887 

816    69   747 

1,701 

84 

1,617 

415 

42 

373 

2,932 

195 

2,737 

1888   .  . 

988 

78   910 

1,883 

106 

1,777 

463 

36 

427 

3,334 

220 

3,114 

1889   .  . 

899 

111   788 

2,193 

264 

1,929 

511 

23 

488 

3,603 

398 

3,205 

Average  1885-9 

839 

84   754 

1,755 

220 

1,535 

372 

44 

328 

2,965 

348 

2,617 

1890   .. 

792 

115   777 

1,392 

173 

1,219 

532 

90 

442 

2,716 

378 

2,338 

1891 

823 

81   742 

1,464 

48 

1,416 

501 

22 

479 

2,788 

151 

2.637 

1892   .  . 

529 

84   445 

984 

88 

896 

441 

23 

418 

1.954 

195 

1,759 

1893 

573 

78   495 

1,464 

62 

1,402 

298 

30 

268 

2,335 

170 

2,165 

1894   .  . 

566 

38   528 

938 

62 

876 

352 

22 

330 

1,856 

122 

1,734 

Average  1890-4 

657 

79   597 

1,248 

87 

1,162 

425 

37 

387 

2.330 

203 

2,127 

1895 

507    48   459 

1,002 

52 

950 

375 

32 

343 

1,884 

132 

1,752 

1896   .. 

545 

38   507 

1,064 

62 

1,002 

431 

57 

374 

2,040 

157 

1,883 

1897   .  . 

460 

31   429 

1,113 

41 

1,072 

301 

41 

260 

1,874 

113 

1,761 

1898 

545 

32   513 

1,339 

56 

1,283 

313 

10 

303 

2.197 

98 

2,099 

1899 

604 

35   569 

1,449 

81 

1,368 

286 

16 

270 

2,339 

132 

2,207 

Average  1895-9 

532 

37 

495 

1,193     58 

1,135 

341 

31 

310 

2,087 

126 

1,940 

1900 

546 

44 

502 

916    111 

805 

603 

25   578 

2,065 

180 

1,885 

1901 

404    44 

360 

768    153 

615 

578 

42   536 

1,750 

239 

1,511 

H)()2   .  . 

478    48 

430 

728     84 

644 

708 

88   620 

1,914 

220 

1,694 

KM  i3   .. 

533    r>:>, 

480 

739    113 

626 

550 

69   481 

1.8L>-_> 

235 

1,587 

1904   .. 

571    39 

532 

885    114 

771 

581 

37   544 

2,037 

190 

1,847 

Average  1900-4 

506    46 

461 

807    115 

692 

604 

52   552 

1,918    213   1,705 
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*  Excess  of  re-exports  over  imports. 


Compared  with  the  periods  1857-64  and  1865-74,  the  value  of  raw  silk  and  waste  consumed  has  fallen 
from  an  average  of  £6,058,000  in  the  first,  and  £4,805,000  in  the  second,  period  to  £1,153,000  in  the  period 
1900-4.  This  represents  a  fall  of  81  per  cent,  from  the  period  1887-64  and  76  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
period  1865-74. 

The  annual  value  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  period  since  1857 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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FIG.  1. 


The  figures  of  Table  5  are  repeated  in  chart  form  in  greater  detail,  for  each  year  since  1875,  in  Fig.  2. 
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F\g.  2. 
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•VULUE    OF    RAW   SILK    if  AHNUkLLV 
RETAINE.D    IN   THE.  UNITED    KINGDOM 


FIG.   2. 


Statistical  Tables. 


The  decline  in  volume  of  material  retained  by  the  home  industry  may  be  approximately  gauged  by 
a  comparison  of  the  materials  used  in  1900-4,  valued  at  the  prices  of  1875-9,  with  the  amounts  then  used. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  estimate  : — 


TABLE    6.— ESTIMATE    OF    VALUE    OF    MATERIALS    RETAINED    FOR    USE    IN    THE    SILK   Table  6. 

INDUSTRY  IN  1900-t  AND   1875-9,   ASSUMING  THE  PRICES  IN    THE  LATER    PERIOD   valuTof  Materials 
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TO   BE   THE   SAME   AS   IN   THE   EARLIER   PERIOD. 


Retained 
Corrected  for 
Price  Changes. 


Values, 

1900-4. 

Values. 
1875-9 

Actual. 

At  prices  of 
1875-9. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Knubs  or  Husks  and  Waste 

•35 

46 

•70 

Raw  Silk         

2-42 

•69 

•98 

Total  Raw  Silk  and  Waste 

2-77 

1-15 

1-68 

Thrown  or  Spun  Silk 

•07 

•55 

•63 

Total  Raw  and  Waste,  and  Thrown  or 

Spun  Silk    .. 

2-84 

1-71 

2-31 

When  corrected  for  the  change  in  prices,  the  decline  is  still  seen  to  have  been  very  considerable.  Taking 
raw  silk  and  waste  together,  the  value  of  these  materials  retained  for  home  consumption  fell  from  £2,770,000 
annually  in  1875-9  to  £1,150,000  in  1900-4  (actual  value),  and  £1,680,000  (corrected  value).  This  points 
to  a  decline  of  about  36  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of  material  consumed  in  the  spinning  industry.  If  the  value 
of  thrown  or  spun  silk  be  added  to  these  values,  the  comparative  figures  are  £2,840,000  annually  in  1875-9, 
and  £1,700,000  annually  (actual  value)  and  £2,310,000  (corrected  value)  in  1900-4.  This  points  to  a  total 
decrease  of  about  18  per  cent,  in  the  weaving  branch  of  the  silk  industry.  These  estimates  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  factory  returns  summarised  in  Table  2. 

The  principal  countries  from  which  raw  silk  is  imported  are  given  in  Table  7.  China  was  and  still  is, 
the  largest  market  where  our  raw  silk  is  bought.  Whereas,  however,  in  the  earlier  period  about  73  per  cent, 
came  from  China,  only  51  per  cent,  came  thence  in  the  last  period.  The  export  returns  do  not  enable  us  to 
say  which  kind  of  silk  was  subsequently  re-exported.  If  it  be  assumed,  as  must  at  any  rate  have  been  approxi- 
mately the  case  in  the  earlier  years,  that  the  China  silk  bore  the  same  proportion  in  the  re-exports  as  in  the 
original  imports,  then  we  should  have  74  per  cent,  and  51  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  this  silk  to  the  total 
quantity  (exclusive  of  thrown  and  spun),  required  in  the  industry.  The  value  of  raw  silk  from  France  has 
fallen  from  an  average  of  £500,000  in  1875-9,  to  £290,000  in  1900-4,  though,  in  the  period  1895-9,  the  average 
rose  suddenly  to  £670,000  per  annum. 
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3184      Table  7. 

Raw  Silk  and 
Waste  :    Imports 
by  Countries. 


TABLE    7.— iMPORTS    OP   RAW   SILK   AND    KNUBS    OR   HUSKS    AND    WASTE    INTO   THE 
UNITED   KINGDOM   BY   COUNTRIES  (in  million  £). 
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France. 

China.* 

Japan. 

Brit.  India 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Total. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

•54 
•42 
•69 
•37 
•46 

2-61 
4-90 
3-28 
3-04 
2-91 

•20 
•44 
•48 
•33 
•22 

•27 
•17 
•19 
•17 
•14 

— 

— 

3-86 
6-18 
4-78 
4-07 
3-86 

Average  1875-9 

•50 

335 

•33 

•19 

- 

4-55 

1880 
1881            .  . 

1882 
1883 
1884 

•32 
•37 
•43 
•41 
•31 

3-04 
2-28 
2-35 
2-17 
3-15 

•24 
•27 
•30 
•30 
•22 

•12 
•07 
•06 
•12 
•13 

•00 
•06 
•15 
•32 
•29 

•05 
•06 
•02 
•06 
•05 

3-88 
3-23 
3-38 
3-48 
4-23 

Average  1880^ 

•37 

2-60 

•27 

•10 

•16 

•05 

3-64 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

•23 
•25 
•31 
•34 
•44 

1-37 
1-59 
1-79 
1-71 
2-01 

•03 
•14 
•09 
•38 
•21 

•06 
•07 
•13 
•17 

•18 

•32 
•19 
•12 
•13 

•09 

•06 
•05 
•05 
•08 
•04 

2-14 
2-35 
2-51 

2-87 
3-09 

Average  1885-9 

•31 

1-69 

•17 

•12 

•18 

•06 

259 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

•32 
•29 
•30 
•25 
•32 

1-51 
1-68 
•86 
1-23 

•75 

•02 
•13 
•05 
•18 
•11 

•17 
•17 
•15 
•25 
•14 

08 
•07 
•05 
•05 
•06 

•04 
•06 
•06 
•02 
•06 

2-18 
2-47 
1-51 
2-03 
1-51 

Average  1890-4 

•30 

121 

•10 

•18 

•06 

•05 

1-94 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

•54 
•63 
•67 
•79 
•70 

•69 
•64 
•58 

•74 
1-02 

•03 
•11 

•04 
•09 
•08 

•14 
•11 
•14 
•16 
•15 

•04 
•04 
•04 
•05 
•04 

•02 
•02 
•03 
•02 
•02 

1-51 

1-60 
1-57 
1-89 
2-05 

Average  1895-9 

•67 

•73 

•07 

•14 

•04 

•02 

1  72 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

•36 
•24 
•25 
•24 
•36 

•74 
•67 
•64 
•59 
•70 

•06 
•05 
•03 
•06 
•09 

•20 
•14 
•18 
•18 
•15 

•04 
•03 
•04 
•06 
•09 

•02 
•03 
•04 
•13 
•06 

1-46 
1-17 
1-21 
1-27 
1-46 

Average  1900-4 

•29 

•67 

•06 

•17 

•05 

06 

ft   1  31 

*  Including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
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The  imports  of  thrown  and  spun  silk  and  of  "manufactures  are  shown  in  Table  8.  Of  the  former,  the 
spun  or  thrown  silk  from  France  is  largest  in  actual  and  relative  value.  Out  of  £116,000  worth  imported 
in  1875-9,  about  £90,000  worth,  or  80  per  cent.,  came  from  France  ;  in  1900-4  the  value  had  risen  to  £362,000 
out  of  £604,000,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.  During  the  period  under  review,  the  imports  from  Holland  have  grown 
to  considerable  dimensions.  These  represent  in  great  measure  goods  from  Switzerland,  a  country  which, 
owing  to  its  having  no  port  of  shipment,  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  The  second 
half  of  Table  8  gives  the  values  of  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  silk  manufactures  from  the  principal  countries. 
The  total  value  of  these  imports  averaged  £12,508,000  in  1875-9,  rising  to  £16,316,000  in  1895-9,  and  falling 
to  £13,977,000  in  the  last  five  years.  Comparing  the  decade  ending  1884  with  the  decade  ending  1904,  there 
is  shown  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  average  value  of  tlie  imports  which,  remembering  the  great  fall 
in  the  values  of  raw  silk,  points  to  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports.  More  than  90  per  cent. 
of  the  manufactures  imported  are  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  (see  Table  12). 


Statistical  Tables. 


TABLE   8.— IMPORTS    OF   SILK,  YARN    AND    MANUFACTURES,    FROM    PRINCIPAL 

COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £). 


Silk,  Spun  or  Thrown. 

Manufactures  of  Silk. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Total. 

Bolland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

China.' 

Japan. 

India. 

Total. 

1875 

_ 

17 

82 

103 

212 

2,507 

9-274 

100 

_ 

136 

12,265 

1876 

— 

16 

177 

199 

1,096 

1,291 

9,145 

138 

— 

116 

11,816 

1877 

— 

6 

96 

109 

3,892 

325 

8,401 

175 

— 

51 

12,861 

1878 

— 

3           42 

50 

3,726 

241 

8,551 

156 

— 

64 

12,756 

1879 

66 

1           51 

119 

3,048 

209 

9,242 

231 

— 

95 

12,842 

Average  1875-9 

13 

9 

90 

116 

2,395 

915 

8,927 

160 

— 

92 

12,508 

1880 

6 

3 

242 

252 

3,380 

108 

9,589 

141 



83 

13,325 

1881 

29 

1 

107 

141 

2,062 

649 

8,839 

102 

— 

60 

11,727 

1882 

10 

3 

338 

351 

2,296 

1,475 

7,120 

159 

— 

109 

11,175 

1883 

92 

2 

209 

304 

2,221 

1,349 

6,662 

184 

— 

95 

10,524 

1884 

78 

— 

270 

349 

2,466 

1,554 

6,689 

144 

— 

107 

10,984 

Average  1880-4 

43 

2 

233 

279 

2,485 

1,027 

7,780 

146 

— 

91 

11,547 

1885         .  .            73 



157 

232 

2,283 

1,782 

5,940 

91 

1 

124 

10,269 

1886 

54 

3 

179 

237 

2,517 

1,549 

6,318 

137 

6 

133 

10,684 

1887 

58 

4 

352 

415 

2,375 

1,854 

5,889 

164 

21 

148 

10,382 

1888 

86 

83 

292 

463 

2,110 

1,969 

6,067        142 

33 

117 

10,466 

1889 

171 

101 

236 

511 

2,087 

2,125 

7,178 

204 

47 

115 

11,789 

Average  1885-9 

88 

39 

243 

370 

2,274 

1,856 

6,278 

148 

22 

127 

10,718 

1890 

106 

82         344 

533 

2,094 

1,755 

7,147 

143 

47 

102        11,319 

1891 

78 

83 

340 

501 

1,911 

1,754 

7,214 

114 

85 

67 

11,180 

1892 

91 

54 

296 

441 

1,850 

1,901 

7,447 

94 

40 

58 

11,412 

1893 

96 

32 

170 

298 

1,970 

1,763 

7,675 

104 

68 

84 

11,728 

1894 

77 

42 

232 

352 

1,724 

2,001 

8,774 

76 

77 

40 

12,749 

Average  1890-4 

90 

59 

276 

425 

1,910 

1,835 

7,651 

106 

63 

70 

11,678 

1895 

99 

18 

257 

375 

1,928 

1,876 

11,140 

91 

136 

41 

15,237 

1896 

167 

40 

223 

431 

2,250 

1,991 

12,124 

62 

202 

40 

16,699 

1897 

173 

27 

102 

301 

2,007 

2,136 

12,480 

53 

167 

44 

16,912 

1898 

182 

28 

102 

313 

1,842 

2,046 

12,448 

36 

195 

38 

16,623 

1899 

136 

26 

124 

286 

1,901 

2,004 

11,805 

40 

286 

45 

16.108 

Average  1895-9 

151 

28 

162 

341 

1,986 

2,011 

11,999 

56 

197 

42 

16,316 

1900 

196 

24 

382 

603 

1,794 

1,575 

10,951 

47 

313 

42        14,768 

1901 

219 

18 

340 

578 

1,964 

1,528 

9,614 

37 

497 

35 

13,709 

1902 

255 

25 

427         708 

1,921 

1,629 

9,969 

74 

676 

22 

14,321 

1903 

197 

34 

318 

550 

2,066 

1,301 

9,084 

115 

856 

42 

13,494 

1904 

184 

56 

341 

581 

2,001 

1,345 

9,062 

91 

1,029 

25 

13.585 

Average  1900-4 

210 

31 

362 

604 

1,949 

1,476 

9,736 

73 

674 

33 

13,977 

Table  8. 
Silk  Yarn  and 
Manufactures  : 
Imports  by 
Countries. 
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"^Including  Hong  Kong  and  Maoao. 


The  figures  relating  to  the  imports  of  spun  and  thrown  silk  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 
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IMPORTS    OF  SPUN  &THROWN 

SILK    FROM    FRANCE. HOLLANDS 

ALL  COUNTRIES 
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In  Table  9  is  given  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  various  classes  of  silk  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thrown  silk,  twist  and  yarn  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  £759,000  in  187S-9,  to  an  average 
£287,000  in  19CO-4,  or  by  62  per  cent.  Broad  piece  goods  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  value 
up  to  about  1890  ;  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline.  In  the  decade  ending  1884, 
average  of  5  \  million  yards  of  piece  goods  valued  at  £935,000  was  exported  annually.  In  the  decade  endin 
1904,  the  exports  averaged  8,900,000  yards  valued  at  £842,000.  The  exports  of  "  all  silk  "  piece  goods  hav 
fallen  from  an  average  of  £591,000  in  value,  and  risen  from  an  average  of  3,090,000  yards  in  the  first  decade 
to  £478,000  and  4,180,000  yards  respectively  in  the  last  decade.  This  shows  an  average  fall  from  3s.  1C  " 
to  2s.  3td.  per  yard,  or  40  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  This  is  so  large  a  fall,  as  undoubtedly  to 
indicate  an  export  of  a  much  inferior  class  of  goods.  The  exports  of  all  other  classes  of  silk  goods  have  fallen 
very  considerably  in  every  case.  Thus  handkerchiefs,  scarves  and  shawls  show  a  decline  from  £365,000 
annually  in  the  ten  years  ending  1884,  and  £450,000  annually  in  the  10  years  ending  1894,  to  £236,000  annually 
in  the  10  years  ending  1904.  Silk  ribbons  averaged  only  £30",000  in  the  last  five  years,  and  were  valued  at  only 
£15,000  in  1904,  compared  with  £176,000  annually  in  the  period  1875-9  and  £200,000  in  1876.  Silk  laces  have 
fallen  heavily  in  the  last  10  years.  Manufactured  goods  of  all  classes,  excepting  yarn  and  twist,  have  fallen 
from  an  average  of  £2,077,000  in  the  decade  ending  1884,  to  £1,470,000  annually  in  the  decade  ending 
1904,  a  decline  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  20  years.  It  is  seen  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manufactures 
has  now  returned  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  period  1865-74  after  rising  to  50  per  cent,  above  that  level  in  the 
10  years  ending  1884. 


TABLE    9.— EXPORTS    OF    SILK    YARNS    AND    MANUFACTURED    GOODS    FROM    UNITED    Table  9. 

Yarns  and 

KINGDOM  (in  thousand  £).  Manufactures  : 

Exports. 


Statistical  Tables. 
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Broad  Piece  Goods. 

3   °°lt                 '•*• 

Other  kinds. 

i 

Throwu  Silk, 

III    §     i 

3s 

Twist,  Yarn. 

25 

All  Silk. 

Mixed. 

Total. 
Piece  Goods.  . 

1"!    i     " 

All 

Silk. 

Mixed 

1 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous 

Thous 

Thous 

Thous 

Thous. 

Ibs. 

£ 

yds. 

£ 

yds. 

£           yds. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Average 

1857-64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,733* 

477* 

703 

1,180 

1865-74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j  3,458 

628 

933 

1,561 

1875  .. 

— 

881 

1,937 

366 

1,717 

196     3,654       562 

347 

182 

138  ^412 

93 

1,734 

1876  .. 

— 

1,081 

2,613 

473 

1,331 

175     3,944       648 

317 

202 

197     333 

98 

1,795 

1877   .. 

— 

571 

2,816 

513 

1,540 

189     4,356       702 

340 

192 

125     261 

85 

1,705 

1878  .. 

— 

565 

3,386 

616 

1,433 

185     4,819       801 

401 

187 

91 

287 

156 

1,923 

1879   .. 

— 

695 

3,027 

585 

1,697 

213     4,724 

798 

297 

116 

79 

258 

149 

1,697 

Average 

1875-9 

— 

759 

2,756 

511 

1,544 

192     4,299 

702 

340 

176 

126 

310 

116 

1,771 

1880  .. 



684 

3,747 

710 

2,472 

302 

6,219 

1,012 

409 

123 

110 

251 

125 

2,030 

1881   .. 

— 

1,008 

3,967 

751 

3,085 

400    7,051 

1,151 

447 

143 

279 

313 

232 

2,565 

1882  .. 

876       826 

3,780 

792     3,882 

498  !  7,662 

1,290 

343 

160 

293 

290 

316 

2,692 

1883   .. 

726       706 

3,296 

648     4,392 

607     7,688    1,255 

357 

183 

194 

256 

181 

2,426 

1884  .. 

633       613 

2,308 

453     4,501 

685     6,810    1,138 

388 

66 

172     158 

282 

2,203 

Average 

1880-4           745       767 

3,420 

671 

3.666 

498     7,086    1,169 

389 

135 

210     254 

227 

2,383 

1885  ..         413       376 

2,435 

437 

3,581 

682 

6,016    1,119 

388 

45 

181 

157 

68 

1,958 

1886   ..          555       436 

2,376       445 

4,889 

996     7,266    1,441 

339 

48 

166 

181       57 

2,232 

1887   ..          570       439 

1,401       273 

5,192 

1,094     6,592    1,367 

493 

53 

135     200 

30 

2,278 

1888   .  .          550       389 

1,531 

245 

6,814 

1,364 

8,345    1,609       561 

36 

224     180       54 

2,664 

1889  ..          766       510 

1,630 

216 

7,988 

1,258 

9,618    1,474 

536 

28 

232     175  !     61 

2,506 

Average 

1885-9           571 

430 

1,875 

323 

5,693 

1,079 

7,567    1,402 

463 

42 

188     179 

54 

2,328 

1890  ..          832 

477 

1,816       212 

7,691 

1,060    9,507    1,272       611 

16 

211      165       54 

2,229 

1891   ..       1,041 

517 

2,313       269 

4,141 

473     6,455       742       626 

9 

239     168       62 

1,746 

1892  ..          668       323 

2,445 

262 

3,507 

384     5,952       646 

446 

9 

339     160       56 

1,656 

1893   ..          785       383 

2,444 

286 

3,592 

355     6,636 

641 

430 

16 

241      141       45 

1,514 

1894  ..          771 

343 

2,125 

251 

3,410 

317 

5,535 

568 

272 

21 

163 

147 

51 

1,222 

Average 

IS'.HI   !            81  9      409 

2,229 

256 

4,468 

518 

6,697 

774 

437 

14 

239 

156       54 

1,713 

1895  .  .          703       296 

2,816 

336 

4,015 

345 

6,831       681 

386 

33 

141      150       45 

1.436 

1896  ..          787  i     265 

3,360 

402 

4,251 

326 

7,611       728 

304 

43 

162     144       42 

1,423 

1897   ..          672       256 

3,707 

422 

3,770 

288 

7,477       710 

276 

38 

152     140       22 

1,338 

1898  ..       1,126       333 

4,299 

479 

4,700 

340 

8,999      819 

337 

40 

126     170       37 

1,529 

1899  ..       1,441 

471 

4,529 

506 

5,208 

364 

9,737      870 

213 

56 

146     188       38 

1,510 

Average 

1895-9           779 

324 

3,742 

429 

4,389 

333 

8,131 

762 

303 

42 

145 

158 

37 

1,447 

1900  ..       1,195       426 

4,772      639 

5,475 

425 

10,247      964 

255 

56 

144 

183 

36 

1,637 

1901  ..         737       294 

4,255       492 

5,035 

377 

9,290      869       181       28 

99     185 

67 

1,429 

1902  ..          646       238 

4,460       484 

5,174 

378 

9,634       862       138 

29 

81     209 

74 

1,393 

1903  ..          736       256 

4,803       546 

4,974 

383 

9,777      929       133 

22 

84     235 

34 

1,437 

1904  ..          583       219 

4,923 

578 

5,163 

406 

10,086      984 

138 

15       93     288       86 

1,604 

Average 

1900-4           779       287 

4,643 

528 

5,164 

394 

9,807 

922 

169 

30     100     220       59 

1,500 
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*  Average  1862-4  only. 
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3195    Fig.  s. 


'The  figures  relating  to  the  exports  of  thrown  silk  twist  and  yarn  are  shown  in  the  chart  (Fig.  4)  for  each 
year  since  1875. 
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The  figures  relating  to  manufactures  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  for  each  year  since  1875. 
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Statistical  Tables. 


The  figures  of  Table  9  are  repeated  for  each  period  since  1857  in  Fig.  6. 
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In  the  next  Table  (10)  the  exports  of  manufactures  are  repeated  for  the  principal  countries  to  which 
they  were  shipped.  The  decline  in  our  exports  is  seen  to  be  very  generally  distributed  throughout  all  the 
principal  markets.  The  most  significant  fall  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  about  1890, 
the  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  MoKinley  Tariff.  In  the  five  years  ending  1889,  the  average  value  of 
Bilk  manufactures  exported  to  the  United  States  was  £932,000  ;  in  the  next  five  years  it  had  fallen 
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to  £467,000 ;    and  in    the   five   years  ending   1899  it   was  only  £183,000. 
has  been  a  very  slight  recovery. 


In   the  last  five  years  there 
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Table  10. 
Silk 

Manufactures  ; 
Exports  to 
Principal 
Countries. 


TABLE    10.— EXPORTS    OF   MANUFACTURES    OF   SILK   FROM   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM   TO 
THE  PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £). 
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Germany 

Belgium 

France. 

China.' 

Japan. 

TJ.S.A. 

Cape  of 
Good 
Hope. 

India. 

1 

Australia 

t 

New 
Zealand 

Canada. 

Total 

to  nil 

Countries 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

123 
108 
96 
159 
136 

115 

106 
87 
94 
91 

350 
417 
346 
384 
425 

— 

— 

199 
210 
125 
113 
153 

30 
29 
18 
20 
22 

346 
180 
285 
415 
262 

237 
310 
283 
310 
225 

45 
41 
29 
31 
39 

113 

138 
172 
147 
114 

1,734 
1,815 
1,705 
1,923 
1,697 

Average  .  . 

124 

99 

384 

— 

—  . 

160 

24 

298 

273 

37 

137 

1,775 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

119 
185 
222 
165 
129 

104 
158 
161 
129 
104 

577 
621 
603 
545 
382 

— 

— 

225 
352 
394 
325 
637 

27 
23 
24 
14 
15 

381 
460 
290 
285 
310 

254 
305 
373 
373 
180 

41 
47 
45 
51 

28 

135 
202 
350 
306 
148 

2,031 
2,565 
2,692 
2,426 
2,175 

Average  .  . 

164 

131 

546 

— 

— 

387 

21 

345 

297 

42 

228 

2,378 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

117 
99 
71 
47 
55 

77 
59 
35 
30 

28 

359 

412 
325 
299 
258 

— 

— 

548 
808 
925 
1,224 
1,155 

14 
12 
18 
20 
21 

285 
252 
368 
422 
408 

206 
195 
152 
179 
137 

31 

28 
24 
20 
17 

122 
164 
154 
171 
130 

1,958 
2,233 
2,328 
2,664 
2,506 

Average  .  . 

78 

46 

331 

— 

— 

932 

17 

347 

174 

24 

148 

2,338 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

60 
71 
60 
64 
49 

24 
30 
27 
21 
30 

246 
242 

228 
268 
290 

11 
19 
29 
19 
10 

— 

992 
408 
425 
301 

208 

16 
15 
14 
14 
14 

386 
408 
352 
357 
196 

119 
141 

87 
58 

74 

20 
16 
17 
15 
14 

92 
115 
156 
135 

88 

2,229 
1,745 
1,655 
1,515 
1,221 

Average  .  . 

61 

26 

255 

18 

— 

467 

15 

340 

96 

16 

117 

1,673 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

93 

94 
87 
79 
84 

42 
43 
63 
64 
73 

321 
387 
356 
408 
421 

8 
14 
10  . 
9 
16 

3 
10 
24 
46 

40 

207 
180 
161 
168 
198 

17 
24 
31 
29 
24 

324 
239 
222 
286 
134 

71 
81 
76 

75 
86 

15 
17 
15 
19 
21 

89 
63 
44 
68 
109 

1,435 
1,422 
1,338 
1,529 
1,509 

Average  .  . 

87 

57 

379 

11 

25 

183 

25 

241 

78 

17 

73 

1,447 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

77 
79 
58 
62 
71 

84 
53 
47 
45 
49 

413 
377 
364 
426 
454 

38 
28 
30 
73 

77 

83 
43 
63 
31 
37 

223 

204 
202 
198 
204 

28 
36 
46 
35 

25 

163 
116 
94 
76 
71 

99 

96 
96 

72 
90 

22 
25 
21 
24 

27  • 

111 

108 
120 
112 
180 

1,638 
1,429 
1,393 
1,437 
1,605 

Average  ... 

69 

56 

407 

49 

51 

206 

34 

104 

91 

24 

126 

1,500 

*  Including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

t  Figures  for  Australia  include  Tasmania,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximate  only  for  years 
prior  to  1900. 
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In  Table  11  the  distribution  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  as  between  foreign  countries  am 
British  Possessions  is  shown  in  each  of  the  items  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  head  of  Silk. 
These  figures  cannot  be  carried  back  prior  to  1885.  There  is  seen  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  our  exports  both  to  foreign  and  Colonial  markets.  In  the  case  of  piece  goods  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
there  was  a  decline  from  £1,202,000  per  annum  in  1885-89  to  £737,000  per  annum  in  1900-4,  an  average 
decline  of  39  per  cent,  in  15  years.  The  decline  of  piece  goods  to  British  Possessions  is  from  £200,000  annually 
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in  the  earlier  period  to  £185,000  in  the  latest  period.  This  decline  is  probably  one  of  values  only,' the  actual 
yardage  of  piece  goods  to  British  Possessions  having  increased.  As  compared  with  1890-94  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  both  sections  of  the  trade  amounting  in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  to  17  per  cent,  and  in 
the  casn  of  British  Possessions  to  42  per  cent.  Further  analysis  shows  that  this  increase  has  been  very 
considerable  in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  in  piece  goods  made  entirely  of  silk,  the  decline  in  goods  of  mixed 
materials  being  very  largo.  In  the  case  of  British  Possessions  the  increase  is  distributed  over  both  classes 
of  goods.  In  the  case  of  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  ribbons,  and  lace,  there  have  been  considerable  declines  in 
the  exports  of  cacli  of  these  items,  both  to  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions. 


TABLE 

11.—  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  SILK  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  FOREIGN   J«W«  H- 
Silk 

COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  (in  thousand  £).                Manufactures  : 
Exports  to 
Foreign  Countries 

Broad  Piece  Goods. 

Handker- 
chiefs, 
Scarves, 
Shawls,  &c. 

Kibl 

F.C. 

>ons. 
B.P. 

Lace. 

Other  Kinds. 

Possessions. 

Total  of 
Manufac- 
tures. 

All  Silk. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

All 

Silk. 

Mixed. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

F.C. 

B.P. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average 
1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average 
1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average 
1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average 
1900-4 

368 
359 
216 
193 
174 

262 

69 
85 
56 
52 
42 

61 

547 
831 
951 
1,223 
1,146 

940 

134 
166 
143 
141 
112 

139 

915 
1190 
1167 
1416 
1320 

203 
251 
199 
193 
154 

78 
67 
104 
102 
109 

310 
273 

389 
458 
427 

6 
8 
8 
4 
4 

39 
40 
45 
33 
24 

36 

121 
121 
150 
169 
195 

151 

60 
45 
35 
55 
37 

82 
107 
118 
81 
85 

75 
74 
82 
99 
91 

51 
41 

19 
35 
38 

17 
16 
11 

19 
23 

1253 
1554 
1566 
1807 
1751 

704 
699 
761 
857 
756 

1202 

200 

92 

371 

; 

6 

46 

95 

84 

37 

17 

1582 

1548 
981 
901 
866 
763 

1012 

755 

680 
771 
683 
648 
459 

648 

176 

234 
230 
261 
222 

36 
35 
33 
25 

28 

972 
363 
208 
243 
237 

405 

88 
110 
103 
112 

80 

99 

1148 
597 
438 
504 
459 

629 

124 
145 
136 
137 
108 

107 
72 
73 
59 
62 

404 
454 
374 
371 
210 

363 

4 
1 
2 
6 
6 

4 

12 

7 
7 
11 
15 

10 

177 
186 
274 
190 
124 

190 

34 
53 
65 
60 
40 

75 
78 
78 
79 
85 

89 
90 
81 
62 
62 

37 
40 
36 

28 

27 

34 

17 

22 
20 
17 
24 

20 

225 

31 

130 

75 

48 

79 

77 

297 
362 
381 
427 
453 

39 
40 
41 
52 
53 

260 
233 
201 
240 
240 

85 
94 
88 
100 
124 

557 
595 
582 
667 
693 

124 
134 
129 
152 
177 

143 

60 
62 
46 
44 
66 

326 
242 
230 
293 
147 

8 
12 

8 
8 
8 

25 
31 
30 
32 

48 

109 
143 
134 
109 
118 

31 
19 
18 
18 
26 

98 
87 
85 
114 
121 

52 
57 
56 
55 
67 

20 
21 
11 
19 
21 

24 
20 
11 
18 
18 

852 
920 
866 
961 
1027 

582 
503 
474 
568 
483 

522 

384 

45 

234 

98 

619 

55 

247 

8 

33 

122 

22 

101 

57 

18 

18 

925 

465 
422 
424 
497 
516 

464 

74 
70 
60 
49 
62 

63 

308 
253 
246 
267 
285 

271 

116 
124 
133 
116 
121 

122 

773 
675 
670 
764 
801 

190 
194 
193 
165 
181 

78 
49 
34 
40 
49 

50 

178 
133 
104 
94 
89 

119 

12 
4 

5 
4 
5 

6 

44 
23 

25 
18 
10 

49 
83 
69 
68 

78 

69 

25 
16 
12 
16 
15 

16 

113 
101 
106 
141 
171 

126 

70 
84 
102 
94 
117 

24 
47 
46 
12 
15 

11 

20 
28 
22 
71 

1049 
959 
930 
1029 
1119 

518 
470 
464 
409 
483 

737 

185 

24 

93 

28 

30 

1017 

467 

In  Table  12  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarise  the  changes  in  the  industry  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  50  years.  This  is  done  by  analysing  the  imports  and  exports  into  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factures to  discover  the  value  of  the  excess  in  each  of  those  groups  of  articles  during  each  decade.  The 
figures  show  that  whereas  in  the  years  1857 — 64  the  excess  of  the  average  annual  imports  over  total 
exports  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  amounted  to  £5,100,000  ;  during  the  last  10  years  the  average  excess  amounted 
to  £1,490,000  annually.  Even  if  allowance  were  made  for  the  change  in  prices  in  the  interim,  there  would 
still  be  left  a  very  considerable  decline  in  the  amount  of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  silk  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  probably  now  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  dimensions  in  the  period  1857 — 64 
During  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  excess  of  imports  of  manufactures  ; 


whereas  in  1857—64  the  excess  averaged  annually  £2,650,000,  in  1895—1904  it  had  risen  to  £12,770,000 
annually,  an  increase  of  380  per  cent.  The  decline  in  imports  of  raw  silk  accompanied,  as  these  figures  show, 
by  the  increased  imports  of  manufactured  goods  proves  that  it  is  the  home  market  which  has  been  displaced 
by  foreign  productions.  Incidentally  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  enormous  decline  in  the  figures  for 
re-exports  shows  that  formerly  a  very  large  merchant  trade  which  was  done  through  this  country  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Whereas  in  the  early  'sixties  about  £3,300,000  worth  of  raw  silk  was  mer- 
chanted  in  this  country  for  foreign  countries,  in  the  10  years  ending  1904  the  value  of  the  re-exports  of  raw 
silk  amounted  to  £130,000  only,  only  4  per  cent,  of  its  former  value. 
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Imports,  Exports, 
&c.,  of  Raw 
Materials  and 
Manufactures.  • 


AND   MANUFACTURES. 


Values  (in  million  £). 

1857-1864.        1865-74.          1875-84.          1885-94.        1895-1904. 

IMPORTS  — 

Raw  Silk  and  Waste 

9-36 

8-24 

4-09 

2-26 

1-51 

Thrown  or  Spun 

•34 

•35 

•20 

•30 

•47 

Manufactures 

4-42 

10-50 

12-03 

11-20 

15-15 

Total           

14-12 

1909 

16-32 

13-76 

17-13 

I 

RE-EXPORTS  — 

Raw  Silk  and  Waste 

3-30 

2-65 

1-22 

•24 

•13 

Thrown  or  Spun 

•40 

•10 

•03 

•04 

•04 

Manufactures 

•27   • 

•27 

•38 

•74 

•91 

Total            

3-97 

3-02 

1-63 

1-02 

1-08 

EXPORTS  — 

Thrown,  Twist  or  Yarn 

•90 

1-15 

•76 

•42 

•32 

Manufactures 

1-50 

1-56 

2-07 

2-02 

1-47 

Total           

2-40 

271 

2-83 

2-44 

1  79 

Total   Exports   of   British   and 

Foreign  Produce 

637 

5-73 

446 

3-46 

287 

EXCESS  IMPORTS  OF  — 

I.  Raw  and  Thrown  Silk 

5-10 

4-69 

2-28 

1-86 

1-49 

2.  Manufactures 

2-65 

8-67 

9-58 

8-44 

12-77 

The  figures  in  the  last  two  rows  of  Table  12  are  shown  diagrammatically  in  Pig.  7. 
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AVERAGE    ANNUAL    EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER 

EXPORTS  OF  SILK  GOODS 
MANUFACTURED    &     RAW      MATERIALS. 


Flj.  7. 
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McuuiAictures 


s 


Raw  <$  Thrown  Silk 


S 


'/K57- 

1864       /874 


JS84 


-/ff64       4874 


J8&1        ,/ajk* 


Fio.  7. 
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The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  is  therefore  given  separately  in 
Table  13.  There  is  seen  to  be  a  decline,  in  some  cases  considerable,  in  every  important  item  included  in  the 
Table.  The  total  exports  have  fallen  from  £928,000  annually  in  the  years  1885—89  to  £206,000  annually 
in  the  years  1900—4. 
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Table  13. 
Silk 

Manufactures 
Exports  to 
U.S.  A. 


TABLE  13.— EXPORTS    OP   MANUFACTURES   OF   SILK   FROM   UNITED   KINGDOM  TO   THE 

UNITED  STATES  (in  thousand  £). 
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Broad  Piece  Goods. 

Handk'fs, 
Scarves, 
and  Shawls. 

Ribbons. 

Lace. 

Other  Kinds. 

Total. 

Of  Silk  only. 

Mixed. 

Of  Silk  only. 

Mixed. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average 
1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average 
1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average 
1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average 
1900-4 

93 
70 
69 
51 
39 

360 
614 
730 
1,037 
923 

18 
18 
14 
18 

16 

— 

23 
27 
54 
62 
110 

38 
60 
46 
29 
37 

11      543 

15      804 
7      920 
25      1222 
28      1153 

64         732 

16 

— 

55 

42 

17      928 

62 
67 
82 
66 
34 

745 
157 
93 

68 

77 

17 
11 
14 
11 
10 

2 

104 
114 
182 
115 
66 

31 
27 
36 
25 
11 

29 
31 
18 
13 
10 

988 
407 
425 
300 
208 

62 

228 

13 

— 

116 

26 

20 

466 

34 
31 
24 
32 
38 

88 
63 
55 
64 
65 

10 
4 
2 
4 
9 

4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

53 
63 
65 
45 
56 

10 
13 
12 
14 
17 

9 
4 
2 
8 
12 

208 
180 
161 
168 
198 

32 

67 

6 

2 

56 

13 

7 

17 
37 

40 

7 

183 

223 

204 
204 
198 
203 

41 
35 
42 
50 

27 

83 
82 
73 
71 
52 

9 
6 
5 

7 

1 

1 
1 
1 

55 
31 
30 
34 
32 

17 
12 
13 
32 

78 

39         72 

6 

, 

36 

30 

21 

206 
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A  series  of  Tables  are  next  given  indicating  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States.  These  have  been  compiled  directly  from  the  Annual  Trade  Returns  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. In  the  first  (Table  14)  quantities  and  values  of  raw  silk  and  waste,  annually  imported  into  the  United 
States,  are  given  for  each  year  since  1875.  These  show  that  the  value  of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  from  an  average  of  £1,230,000  in  1875-79  to  £8,570,000,  an  increase  of  600  per  cent.  ; 
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(he    (|ii;inlit  v    hiis    risen    from     1.. '{40.000    lli-i.     to    i:i,!i:{(),(M)0     IUs.    in    the    same  time,  iin    increiuc    of  1MHI 
per  cent..     This  increase  has  taken  place  steadily  and  continuously,  but  ha<  been  most  marked  during    the 

la -it    ten  years. 


T.VI'.LK    11,    VALUKS    AND    QUANTITIES    OF   HAW    SILK    ANNUALLY    IMPORTED    INTO       Tabl«  14. 

Raw  Silk : 
•      THE  UNITED  STATES  (in  million  £;    $5^£1).  Imports  Into 
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U.S.A. 


Years  ending 
June  30. 


Raw  Silk. 


Silk  Waste. 


Total  Silk,  Raw  and  Waste. 


1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 


Million  £ 

Million  Ibs. 

Million  £ 

Million  Ibs.          Million  £ 

Millio 

•90 

1-10 

— 

•90 

1 

1-08 

1-35 

— 

1-08 

1 

1-36 

1-19 

.  — 

1-36 

1 

1-02 

1-18 

•07 

1-07 

1 

1-67 

1-89 

•03 

1-70 

1 

121 

134 

— 

1  23 

1 

2-40 
2-18 
2-58 
2-81 
2-50 

249 


2-48 
3-45 
3-74 
3-83 
3-71 


344 


437 


5-20 


837 


2-56 
2-55 
2-88 
3-25 
3-22 


2-89 


3-42 
4-75 
4-60 
5-17 
5-33 


465 


615 


810 


11  86 


•11 

•18 
•08 
•12 
•06 


11 


•24 
•34 

•96 
•62 

56 


2-51 
2-36 
2-66 
2-93 
2-56 


260 


•05 
•14 
•11 
•09 
•14 


•66 

1-61 

•89 

•74 

1-22 


2-53 
3-59 
3-85 
3-92 
3-85 


11 


1  02 


355 


•15 


1  09 


452 


10 


138 


531 


20 


207 


857 


MO 
1-35 
19 
1-18 
1-89 

1-34" 

2-56 
2-79 
3-22 
4-21 
3-84 

332 


4-08 
6-36 
5-49 
5-91 
6-55 

568 


4-66 

5-94 

•19 

1-40 

4-85 

7-34 

3-60 

4-92 

•20 

1-27 

3-80 

6-19 

4-64 

7-52 

•13 

1-12 

4-77 

8-64 

5-81 

7-42 

•13 

•89 

5-94 

8-31 

3-13 

4-96 

•10 

•76 

3-23 

5-72 

724 


4-41 

7 

97 

•09 

1-02 

4-50 

8-99 

5-25 

8 

00 

•08 

1-08 

5-33 

9-08 

3-70 

6 

51 

•08 

1-48 

3-78 

7-99 

6-29 

10 

32 

•14 

1-76 

6-43 

12-08 

6-36 

9 

69 

•13 

1-55 

6-49 

11-24 

988 


8-91 

11-26 

•15 

1-78 

9-06 

13-04 

5-87 

9-14 

•14 

1-27 

6-01 

10-41 

8-34 

12-62 

•18 

1-61 

8-52 

14-23 

9-80 

13-64 

•20 

1-63 

10-00 

15-27 

8-92 

12-63 

•33 

4-06 

9-25 

16-69 

1393 


In  Table  15  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  raw  silk  imported  into  the  United  Stales  are  given  since 
1S!»0.  It  is  seen  (hat  practically  the  same  sources  arejlrawn  upon  though  to  materially  different  extents, 
of  Kuro|x-an  countries,  Italy  supplies  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  silk  re<|iiired,  while  of  Asiatic 
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countries  Japan  supplies  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  ftR  China,  and  alxnit  50  per  cent,  of  (lie  whole 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  15. 
Raw  Silk  : 
Imports  into 
U.S.A.  from 
Principal 
Countries. 
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TABLE    15.— IMPORTS    OF    RAW    SILK    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES,   BY    COUNTRIES 

(in  thousand  dollars). 


Years 
ending 
June  30. 

France. 

Italy. 

United 
Kingdom. 

China. 

Japan. 

All  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1890 

1,310 

4,397 

406 

3,727 

13,277 

168 

23,285 

1891 

825 

3,561 

39 

4.290 

9,185 

95 

17,995 

1892 

1,154 

4,912 

,  12 

5,088 

13,117 

38 

24,321 

1893 

1,383 

7,303 

85 

5,428 

14,784 

73 

29,056 

1894 

840 

3,629 

.  6 

3,088 

8,025 

45 

15,627 

Average  : 

1,102 

4,760 

109 

4,324 

11,677 

83 

22,056 

1  8SJU-4 

1895 

1,236 

4,899 

40 

5,512 

10,285 

59 

22,029 

1896 

1,465 

4,588 

59 

6,623 

12,919 

539 

26,247 

1897 

752 

3,020 

6 

4,642 

10,011 

65 

18,496 

1898 

1,192 

6,227 

2 

7,506 

16,453 

67 

31,447 

1899 

1,248 

8,930 

1 

6,498 

14,921 

229 

31,827 

Average  : 
1895-9. 

1,178 

5,532 

21 

6,156 

12,917 

202 

26,009 

1900 

1,608 

10,816 

7 

12,171 

19,686 

262 

44,550 

1901 

1,221 

7,151 

10 

6,304 

14,572 

96 

29,354 

1902 

1,866 

9,955 

1 

8,308 

20,702 

882 

41,714 

1903 

2,212 

12,970 

.  1 

8,894 

24,725 

201 

49,003 

1904 

1,216 

8,784 

2 

9,813 

24,373 

.    274 

44.462 

Average  : 

1,624 

9,935 

4 

9,098 

20,811 

343 

41,816 

1900-4. 

In  Table  16  the  values  of  the  manufactures  of  silk  imported  into  the  United  States  are  given. 
Dress  and  piece  goods  have  declined  from  £3,600,000  per  annum  in  the  ten  years  ending  1884  to  £2,3(io.i«iii 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  or  by  33  per  cent.  This  decline  has  been  almost  entirely  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  imports  of  all  other  classes  of  silk  manufactures,  so  that  the  total  imports  of  all  manufactures 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1904  are  practically  equal  to  the  imports  in  the  ten  years  ending  1884.  An  analysis 


of  the  items  included  in  the  term  "  all  other  kinds,"  in  Table  10,  shows  that  at  least  in  recent  years  it  includes 
about  one-third  spun  silk  and  about  one-third  velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics. 
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TABLE  1C.— VALUES  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  SILK  IMPORTED  ANNUALLY  INTO   THE 

UNITED  STATES  (assuming  S6=£l). 


Years  ending 
June  30. 

Dress  and 
Piece  Goods. 

Clothing,  Ready-made 
and  other  Wearing 
Apparel.* 

Laces  and 
Embroideries.* 

Ribbon.* 

All  other 
Kinds. 

Total. 

1875       .  . 
1876       .  . 

1877       .. 
1878       .  . 
1879       .  . 

Million  £ 
3-65 
3-24 
3-35 
2-77 
3-22 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 
1-23 
1-23 
1-02 
1-20 
1-58 

Million  £ 
4-88 
4-47 
4-37 
3-97 
4-80 

Average  1875-£ 

325 

— 

— 

— 

1  25 

450 

1880       .  . 
1881 
1882       .  . 
1883 
1884       .  . 

4-18 
4-33 
4-27 
3-39 
3-77 

•14 

•51 

•54 

2-25 
2-08 
3-53 
3-96 
2-37 

6-43 
6-41 

7-80 
7-35 
7-33 

Average  1880-4 

3-99 

— 

— 

— 

2-84 

706 

1885 
1886       .  . 
1887       .  . 
1888 
1889 

2-93 
2-93 
2-68 
2-15 
1-52 

•11 
•10 

•14 
•12 
•10 

•34 
•40 
•48 
•51 

•68 

•24 
•27 
•37 
•43 
•34 

1-88 
1-90 
2-63 
3-45 
4-38 

5-49 
5'59 
6-27 
6-66 
7-02 

Average  1885-9 

2-44 

•12 

•48 

•33 

285 

621 

1890 
1891 
1892       .  . 
1893       .  . 
1894       .  . 

2-19 
2-08 
1-98 
2-69 
1-94 

•12 
•44 

•47 
•51 
•30 

•76 
•64 
•88 
•97 
•46 

•39 
•37 
•33 
•46 
•21 

4-27 
4-05 
2-58 
3-15 
2-05 

7-74 
7-58 
6-23 
7-79 
4-96 

Average  1890-4 

218 

•37 

•74 

•35 

322 

686 

1895       .  . 
1H96 
1X97    '  .. 
1898       .. 
1899    >  .  . 
1  ff 

1  -9fi 
1-61 
1-52 
2-10 
2-62 

•36 
•62 
•46 
•37 
•32 

•79 
•40 
•43 
•67 
•58 

•22 
•23 
•19 
•41 
•35 

2-91 
2-47 
2-44 
1-16 
1-15 

6-2 
5-31 
5-04 
4-70 
5-02 

Average  1895-9 

1-96 

•43 

•58 

28 

203 

5-26 

1900 
1901 
190-2       .  . 
1903 
1904 

3-08 
2-40 
2-72 
2-80 
2-84 

•33 
•38 
•51 
•67 
•56 

•64 
•64 
•91 
1-01 
•97 

•36 
•37 
•57 
•87 
•40 

1-77 
1-58 
1-82 
1-84 
1-62 

(J-18 
5-37 
6-53 
7-19 
6-39 

Average  I!M«  )-4 

277 

•49 

•83 

•51 

1-73 

6-33 

Table  16. 
Silk 

Manufactures 
Imports  Into 
U.S.  A. 
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*  Included  in  "  all  other  kinds  "  in  years  1875—1883. 


The  figures  in  the  first  and  last  columns  of  Table  16  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  8. 
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Statistical  Tables. 


Table  17  gives  the  United  States  imports  of  silk  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  from  principal 
countries.  It  is  seen  that  the  imports  from  France  have  more  than  doubled  ;  the  imports  from  Germany 
have  declined  slightly,  though  they  have  been  bounding  up  again  in  recent  years  ;  the  import*  from  Japan 
have  diminished,  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  to  a  small  extent.  The  present  value 
of  the  total  imports  of  all  this  class  of  goods  is  between  £500,000  and  £600,000  per  annum. 

TABLE    17.— IMPORTS  OF  SILK  CLOTHING,  READY-MADE,  AND  OTHER  WEARING 
APPAREL    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES    (in  thousand  dollars). 


Years 
ending 
June  30. 

France. 

252 
645 
560 
636 
461 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Japan. 

China. 

All  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Averge. 
1890-4. 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Averge. 
1895-9. 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
Averge. 
1900-4. 

136 
834 
812 
931 
535 

63 
113 

112 
202 
[96 

124 
280 
399 
406 
235 

13 

185 
229 
222 
52 

137 
194 
131 

84 

7 
19 
46 
39 
34 

595 
2,213 
2,352 

2,567 
1,497 

510 

649 

117 

288 

140 

109 

29 

1,844 

614 
1,813 
1,458 
906 
690 

620 
504 
256 
411 
404 

104 
125 
83 
95 
90 

240 

285 
186 
278 
245 

134 

254 
202 
67 
81 

71 
97 
68 
64 
81 

31 
39 
32 
34 

28 

1,814 
3,117 
2,285 
1,855 
1,619 

1,096 

439 

99        246 

147 

76 

32 

2,134 

802 
932 
1,248 
1,318 
1,214 

342 
358 
528 
1,033 
815 

82        240 
112        301 
83        438 
149        444 
126        337 

74       77 
80       59 
99       72 
115       74 
117       62 

41 
56 
106 
213 
135 

1,658 
1,898 
2,574 
3,346 
2,806 

1,102 

615 

110        352 

97 

68      110 

2,456 

Table  17. 
Silk  Clothing,  &c. 
Imports  Into 
U.S.  A. 
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In  Table  18  similar  figures  are  given  relating  to  the  imports  of  dress  and  piece  goods  into  the  United 
States.  The  most  important  countries  supplying  these  goods  to  the  United  States  are  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and,  recently,  Japan.  France,  Switzerland  and  Japan  are  increasing  at  a  very  considerable 
rate ;  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  declining.  The  average  value  of  the  total  imports  of  this  class 
of  goods  amounted  to  14,228,000  dollars  in  1904  (£2,846,000)  ;  of  this  Great  Britain  supplied  only  480,000 
dollars  (£96,000). 


TABLE     18.— 

IMPORTS 

OF    DRESS    AND    PIECE 

GOODS 

INTO 

THE    UNITED    STATES       Table  18. 

(in  thousand  dollars). 

Dress  and  Piece 

PluUmt        Austrin- 

France. 

i;<Mn:iny.        Italy. 

Switzerland- 

United 
Kingddn. 

Chiim. 

Jnpnn. 

Another       .,,  tal         Imports  into 

Countries.                             U.S.  A. 

1890         91 

4,691 

2,938             19 

1,783 

1,185 

82 

176 

10            10,975 

1891        163 

4,399 

3,246             60 

1,640 

485 

128 

293 

3            10,417 

1892       135 

3,361 

4,005             53 

1,571 

314 

41 

387 

25              9,892 

1893         85 

4,546 

5,115             42 

2,342 

443 

72 

930 

13,575 

1894         85 

3,349 

2,972           117 

1,914 

260 

19 

970 

10              9,696 

Avge.  :        119 
1890-4        "* 

4,069 

3,655             58 

1,850 

537 

68 

551 

10            10,911 

1895         41 

2,938 

3,006           119 

1,365 

362 

79 

1,861 

4             9,775 

1896         49 

2,323 

3,014           184 

1,227 

331 

53 

878 

4              8,063 

1897         21 

2,096 

2,757           224 

1,087 

240 

39 

1,108 

4              7,576 

1898       115 

4,290 

1,883           268 

2,038 

376 

16 

1,503 

6            10,495 

1899        152 

5,438 

1,856           312 

2,792 

461 

19 

2,043 

9            13,082 

Avge.  :          -, 
1895  9         75 

3,417 

2,503           221 

1,701 

354 

41 

1,478 

5             9,798 

1900       116 

7,104 

1,780           282 

2,798 

578 

25 

2,737 

6            15,426 

1901         85 

5,611 

1,228           264 

2,115 

506 

29 

2,136 

4            11,978 

1902         61 

5,679 

1,189           155 

2,130 

508 

57 

3,842 

4            13,625 

1903         87 

5,927 

1,272           243 

2,608 

490 

101 

3,268 

10            14,006 

1904         85 

5,833 

1,409           232 

2,290 

481 

124 

3,769 

5            14,228 

Avge.  :         -. 
1900-4 

6,030 

1,375           235 

2,388 

512 

67 

3,150 

5            13,852 
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3222    Fig.  9. 


The  figures  of  Table  18  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 
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Statistical  Tables. 


In  Table  19  are  given  the  annual  United  States  imports  of  lace  and  embroideries.  From  70  to  75  per 
cent,  of  this  trade  is  done  with  France,  and  the  amount  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  Germany  come."  next 
with  rather  less  than  10  per  cent.  ;  the  United  Kingdom  follows  with  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  Ten 
years  ago  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  amounted  to  20  per  cent.  ;  in  fact,  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  only  country  whose  trade  with  the  United  States  in  silk  lace  shows  a  decline. 


TABLE    19 

—IMPORTS    OF    LACES    AND    EMBROIDERIES    INTO    THE    UNITED 

(in  thousand  dollars). 

STATES 

Table  19. 
Laces  and 

Years 
ending 
June  30. 

France. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Japan. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Imports  into 
U.S.  A. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2,534 
2,334 
3,316 
3,586 
1,814 

69 
73 

97 
126 
83 

96 
95 
152 
109 
46 

1,057 
605 
724 
946 
266 

12 
9 
22 
32 
47 

36 
65 
80 
74 
64 

3,804 
3,181 
4,391 
4,873 
2,320 

Average 
1890-4 

2,717 

90 

100 

720 

24 

64 

3,714 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

3,182 
1,390 
1,632 
2,585 

2,074 

176 
75 
72 
147 
219 

104 
47 
59 
167 
152 

374 
334 

267 
273 
210 

66 
61 
45 
85 
125 

44 
84 
83 
92 
98 

3,946 
1,991 
2,158 
3,349 

2,878 

Average 
1895-9 

2,173 

138 

106 

292 

76 

80 

2,864 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average 
1900-4 

2,357 
2,275 
3,420 
3,504 
3,421 

172 
193 
336 
547 
644 

141 
112 
177 
322 
175 

230 
348 
323 
319 

267 

178 
127 
156 
195 
217 

129 
134 
133 
158 
140 

3,207 
3,189 
4,545 
5,045 
4,864 

2,995 

378 

185 

297 

j           175 

139 

4,170 
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Table  20  deals  with  the  imports  of  ribbons  into  the  United  States.  This,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
from  the  previous  Table  ( 19)  is  one  which  the  United  Kingdom  shares  to  only  an  insignificant  extent.  France 
and  Switzerland  supply  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  requirements,  and  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

TABLE    20.— IMPORTS  OF  RIBBONS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (in  thousand  dollars).  Table  20. 


Years  ending  June  30.         France. 

Germany.      Switzerland.      1/?m*ed 
Kingdom. 

Other 
Countries. 

Ribbons  : 
Total           Imports  into 
U.S.  A. 

1890       ..          ..              1,198 

143                   589                   28 

10 

1,968 

1891       ..          ..                 910 

182                   724                   14 

4 

1,834 

1892       ..          ..                 741 

143                   746                   13 

2 

1,645 

1893       ..          ..                 931 

272                1,068                   10 

5 

2,286 

1894       ..          ..                 343 

125                   578                   10 

7 

1,063 

Average  1890-4        .  .                 825 

173                   741                   15 

6 

1,759 

1895       .  .                            238 

174                   688                   17 

12 

1,129 

1896       ..          ..                 214 

407                   503                   12 

1,143 

1897       .,          ..                 247 

332                   371                     7 

7 

964 

1898       ..          ..                 757 

325                   880                   61 

12 

2,035 

1899       ..          ..                 628 

242                   775                   55 

28 

1,728 

Average  1895-9        ..                 417 

296                   643                   30 

13 

1,400 

1900       ..          ..                 765 

160                   835                   45 

7 

1,812 

1901       ..          ..                 968 

335                   469                   47 

20 

1,839 

1902       ..          ..              1,277 

373                1,141                   53 

6 

2,850 

1903       ..          ..              1,443 

1,051                1,772                   52 

41 

4,359 

1904       ..          ..                 747 

520                   680                   23 

7 

1,978 
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Average  1900-4 


1,040 


488 


979 


44 


16 


2,568 


A  recent  extension  in  the  classification  of  the  silk  imports  into  the.  United  States  permits  of  the 
addition  of  figures  relating  to  the  imports  of  velvets,  plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics  into  the  United  State. 
since  1899.  These  goods,  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly  supplied  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  supplied  almost  entirely  by  France  and  Germany.  The  average  value  of  the 
United  States  imports  in  the  last  six  years  amounted  to  2£  million  dollars  (£500,000). 
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TABLE    21.— IMPORTS  OF  VELVETS,  PLUSHES  AND  OTHER  PILE  FABRICS  INTO  THE 

UNITED  STATES   (in  thousand  dollars). 


Years  ending  June  30. 

France. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1899       .  . 

737 

778 

22 

13 

4 

1,554 

1900       .. 

1,260 

1,015 

17 

20 

4 

2,316 

1901 

2,331 

889 

30 

7 

3 

3,260 

1902 

2,196 

930 

18 

13 

1 

3,158 

1903 

2,240 

893 

107 

22 

4 

3,266 

1904 

912 

604 

150 

23 

13 

1,702 

Average  1899-1904.. 

1,612 

852 

57 

17 

5 

2,543 

Questions  to  Witnesses. 

3229 
THE     SILK    INDUSTRY. 

SECTION    IIL— DRAFT,  QUESTIONS    TO    WITNESSES. 

I. — District  and  Branch  of  Trade  represented. 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  with  which  yon  are  connected  T 

2.  On  what  branch,  or  branches,  of  the  industry  can  you  give  evidence  to  the  Commission  T 
n.— State  of  Trade  in  Witness's  District. 

3.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  fluctuations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business  done  by 
your  trade  in  your  district — (a)     in     the     Dnited     Kingdom ;    and  with  (6)  Foreign  countries ;    (e)  the 
Colonies  ;    and  (d)  British  possessions  T 

4.  Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished  in  recent  years  in 
relation  to  turnover  ?     Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  specific  illustrations. 

OOOA 

6.  Favc  any  special   branches  of  your  trade  become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ? 
If  so,  which  and  to  what  extent  T 

6.  Has  the  trade   in  such  branches   increased  in  volume  ?     The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  details. 

7.  Has  there  been  any  change   in  the  proportions  of  semi-manufactured  and  fully-manufactured 
goods  exported  ?     If  so,  why  and  with  what  results  ? 

8.  What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  these  proportion!  of  an  extended  preferential   arrange- 
ment with  the  Colonies  ? 

9.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  in  your  trade 
and  district  in  recent  years  T 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  of  workpeople  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
altered,   in  any  way  in  recent  years  ?     Kindly  give  details. 

III. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

11.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district? 

IV.     Raw  Material  and  Geographical  position.  <Wol 

12.  Have  conditions  in  respect  to  the   British  supply  of  raw  material  deteriorated  absolutely  or 
relatively  t     Kindly  give  details  as  far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  be  removed  by 

(a)  Improvements  in  market  organisation  ; 
(6)  Improvements  in  means  of  transport ; 
(c)  Development  of  Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have  you  any   information  as  to  the   importation  of  foreign  yarns  for  British  weaving  T     If 
so,  please  state  causes  and  results  and  how  far  this  trade  is  increasing  or  otherwise  ? 

15.  What  would   be  the   probable  effect  on  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire  of  the  adoption  of 
»,  preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

V. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16.  Would  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
freight,  facilitate  your  trade  with  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expansion  of   British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which  2232 
might  be  induced  by  preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to   return 

freights  ? 

VI. — Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

18.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates    in   this 
and  other  countries  ? 

19.  Does  your  trade  suffer  in  any  way   from   the   preferential   railway    rates   adopted   in    foreign 
countries  ? 

20.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  your 
competitors  in  other  countries  ? 

VII. — Processes  used  as  compared  with  Foreign  Countries. 

21.  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if  BO,  what  J 
VIII. — Relative  conditions  of  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

22.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the,  different  branches  of  the  trade  I 
Please  give  any  details  you  can  and  explanations  of  causes. 
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IX. — British  and  Foreign  methods  of  Finance  and  Accounting. 

23.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  raising  of  capital  ? 

24.  Have  you  any  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  administration  charges,  such 
as  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  &c.,  in  this  country,  with  other  countries  ? 

25  Have  you  any  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its  relation 
to  prime  cost  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

'26.  Do  you  consider  that  the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  method*  of 
accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  are,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  those  adopted 
here  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

X. — Importance  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

27.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  technical  and  commercial  training  and 
higher  education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries  ? 

XI. — Causes  of  Amalgamation. 

3234  -s-  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations  of 

large  concerns  in  this  and  in  other  countries  ? 

XII. — Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

29.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  your 
business  ? 

30.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  experience  7 

XIII. — Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

31.  What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartels,  &c. 
or  bounties  (in  regard  to  dumping,  &o  )  ?     ' 

32.  Is  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  superior,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects  ? 
XIV.— Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

33.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British 
trade,  with  illustrations. 

34.  How  far  do  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing 

3235  their  home  market  to  foreign  competitors  ? 

35.  How  far  does  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position 
either  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  ? 

XV. — Conditions  of  fair  competition. 
XVI. — Rates  of  duty  suggested. 
XVII. — Incidence  of  duties. 

36.  Effect  ot  such  duties  on  prices. 

37.  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade,  at  hnmr  and  abroad. 
XVIII. — Any  experiences  of  Colonial  prefercnr-o. 
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SECTION    IV.— EVIDENCE     OF     SILK     WITNESSES. 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  Silk  Witnesses.     The  only  omissions  are  portions 
of  evidence  which  the  witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential. 


WITNESS   No.  72. 


SIR   THOMAS    WARDLE 


(President  of  the    Silk  Association    of    Great    Britain    and    Ireland  ;     Senior    Partner    of  Joshua 

Wardle  &  Sons,  Silk  Dyers,  Leek,  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Arthur  Warclle,  Silk  Dyers  and  Finishers, 

Leek  ;     also  interested  in  the  Silk  Printing  Firm  of  Wanlle  &  Company,  Leek). 

All  my  business  life  I  have  been  in  the  silk  trade.     After  the  French  Treaty  of  1865,  silk  dyeing  gradually    Fluctuations 
ceased  in  Spitaltields,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Congleton  and  Norwich,  and  became  greatly  reduced  in  Maccles-    Of  Trade. 
field,  Derby,  Coventry,  Nottingham  and  a  few  other  silk  centres.      The  reason  of  these  changes  was  the 
gradual  decadence  of  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  in  these  important  silk  weaving  towns,  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  the  15  per  cent,  duty  in  1860  on  French  and  other  Continental  silks,  and  allowing  free  entry 
to  Continental  manufactured  silks  which  are  produced  where  labour  has  all  along  been  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  where,  in  consequence  of  such  cheap  labour,  silk  merchants  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  buy.     The  Irish  poplin  business  is  almost  crushed  out  also.     A  little  is  being  done,  but  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  former  calibre  of  trade. 

We  dye  and  print  on  commission  for  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  we  have  felt  most  acutely  of  late   The  Dyeing  Trade. 
years  foreign  competition  in  dyeing  and  printing.     The  Germans  and  Swiss  with  their  cheaper  prices  come 
directly  to  Leek  and  the  other  silk  towns  and  take  away  orders. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  manufacturing  and  weaving  narrow  goods  in  Leek.    Formerly   The  Weaving 
the  trade  of  Leek  consisted  as  a  staple  of  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk.     Besides  that,  in  my  younger  days   Trade. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  there  was  a  very  considerable  trade  "done  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  serges  and 
studs   for  coat  linings,  galloons,  ferrets,  and  also  velvets.     All  these  have  entirely  disappeared  ;    and  the 
manufacturers  who  used  to  make  those  goods,  along  with  the  sewing  silks,  have  for  many  years  now  been 
buying  them,  chiefly  from  Germany.      The  Leek  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  sewing  silks,  make  mixed 
fabrics,  bindings  consisting  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  also  trimmings  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment, after  the  manner  of  the  trades  in  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.     In  these,  a  great  deal  of  worsted  is  used 
and  also  artificial  silk. 

The  velvet  industry  has  absolutely  disappeared ;    there  has  not  been  a  yard  of  velvet  made  in  Leek   The  Velvet  Trade. 
for  many  years.     It  is  now  bought  from  Germany  chiefly,  almost  entirely  from  Crefeld. 

Leek  has  had  rather  a  steady  trade  in  sewing  silks,  but  that  has  fluctuated,  and  does  fluctuate  now  Leek  and  other 
more  than  it  ever  has  done  ;  and  its  character  has  changed.  It  used  to  be  entirely  a  net-silk.  Then  came  Districts. 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  from  silk-waste  in  Switzerland  which  competes  very  much  with  the  Leek  manu- 
facture ;  and  since  that  time  also  cotton.  Leek  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  increased  trade.  The  fact  is, 
Leek  is  probably  about  the  only  silk  town  hi  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  maintained  its  position  to  any 
extent.  The  principal  dyers  in  the  country  have  almost  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  business 
which  my  father  founded  and  a  few  others.  In  Macclesfield,  where  there  were  two  very  large  silk  dyers  at 
one  time,  they  are  quite  extinct  now,  and  only  comparatively  small  ones  exist.  And  at  Coventry  the  same. 
There  are  only  two  dyers  of  any  importance  there,  and  their  business  is  much  less  than  formerly.  The  ribbon 
trade  is  nearly  extinct  in  Coventry.  I  remember  in  my  younger  days  there  were  over  80  firms  interested 
in  the  ribbon  trade  ;  in  Coventry  now  I  do  not  think  there  are  12,  and  none  of  them  are  of  great  importance. 
Silk  ribbons  come  principally  now  from  St.  Etienne,  in  France,  and  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and  some  from 
Elberfeld. 

I  attribute  the  change  to  gradual  decadence  in  the  British  silk  trade,  to  foreign  competition,  Causes  of  Change. 
and  the  introduction  of  new  branches  in  Leek,  such  as  trimmings,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
In  broad-silk  manufacturing  there  is  but  little  left  compared  with  its  great  volume  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  The  cheapness  of  the  Continental  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  goods  of 
which  silk  forms  a  part,  has  caused  a  number  of  silk  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  become 
merchants,  in  addition  to  their  manufacturing  operations.  They  buy  from  the  Continent  such  goods 

i   they  cannot   as   profitably  make   themselves.     The   importation   of   manufactured  goods   in   this  and    Loss  to  Labour. 
other  ways  from  the  cheap  labour  silk  districts  abroad  undoubtedly  makes  it  very  unfortunate  for  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  country  and  its  industrial   future,   for  it  goes  without  saying  that  as  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  country  decreases  and  imports  of  goods  increase,  the  home  production  must  grow  loss  and 
with  it  the  stability  of  the  country  industrially. 

The  supply  of  raw  material  has  deteriorated,  but  might  be  improved.     As  regards  market  organisation  Supply  Of  Raw 
the  present  importance  of  the  Lyons  silk  market  hi  raw  silks  is  not  very  old.     Until  about  1862  it  stood  second   Material. 
to  London,  which  was  the  sole  international  silk  market  and  the  only  emporium  of  silks  from  Asia.     All 
that  has  changed,  Milan,  and  Marseilles  and  Lyons  have  become  the  centres  for  the  supply   of  raw-silks. 
Then  railway  rates  for  silks  stand  in  great  need  of  revision  and  reduction. 
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There  is,  however,  the  development  of  sources  of  supply  within  the  Empire.  If  I  might  mention  one 
in  which  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  philanthropic  interest,  I  might  say  that  in  Cashmere,  where  six  or  seven 
years  ago  there  was  no  raw-silk  cultivated,  there  are  now  between  50,000  and  60,000  workpeople  regularly 
employed  in  the  rearing  of  silkworms  in  the  villages  in  the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  and  in  reeling  the  cocoons. 
It  is  mulberry-fed  silk,  and  the  mulberry  trees  I  found  in  Cashmere  are  indigenous,  and  almost  in  some  places 
in  forest  proportions.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  that  fact,  and  the  industry  is  rising  very  rapidly  every  year 
in  quantity  and  importance.  When  I  was  in  Cashmere  last  March  I  suggested  to  the  Maharajah  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  introduce,  if  possible,  the  working  of  the  women  in  the  reeling  of  cocoons.  The 
idea  was  looked  upon  with  great  doubt,  because  many  of  the  women  were  Hindus,  and  they  will  not  come 
from  behind  their  purdah,  and  religious  prejudices  amongst  the  Mahommedan  women,  too,  would  prevent 
that ;  but  last  week  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Resident,  Mr.  Colvin,  saying  he  was  glad  to  inform  me  that 
between  1,000  and  2,000  women  were  now  working  in  the  factory  reeling  cocoons.  This  is  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  India  that  women  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  public  factories. 

Disease  has  not  developed  at  all  amongst  the  silkworms  there,  such  as  there  was  in  France  some  time 
ago.  Pasteur  at  that  time,  you  will  remember,  found  a  remedy,  or  rather  preventative.  I  earnestly  persuaded 
the  Government  of  India  to  buy  their  eggs  just  as  one  buys  healthy  seed  potatoes,  and  the  eggs  are  bought 
in  France  and  Italy  regularly  every  year.  Every  silkworm  egg  is  guaranteed  to  me  to  be  free  from  pebrine, 
and  in  consequence  there  has  been  no  disease  whatever.  Wherever  the  mulberry  tree  will  grow  well,  as  it 
does  in  Italy  and  France  and  Cashmere,  good  silk  can  be  cultivated.  The  white  mulberry  leaf  is  slightly 
better  than  the  black,  and  I  have  been  urging  the  planting  of  the  white  mulberry  in  Cashmere.  It  has  been 
commenced,  but  the  indigenous  mulberry  is  the  black  mulberry,  and  is  producing  excellent  silk. 

The  feeding  of  the  worms  is  done  in  this  way  :— One  ounce  of  eggs  produce,  if  they  all  hatch  well, 
30,000  to  40,000  caterpillars,  and  this  quantity  is  given  out  to  a  householder  if  he  has  a  family  of,  say,  four 
or  five  children  ;  if  he  has  a  family  of  more  than  that  he  gets  2  ounces,  and  the  wife  and  children  attend  to 
the  rearing  of  the  silkworms,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  agricultural  operations  ;  but  the  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worms is  chiefly  done  by  the  women  and  children.  This  is  entirely  a  Kashmir  State  industry,  and  consequently 
has  complete  State  protection  and  fully  illustrates  what  can  be  achieved  in  a  short  time  by  a  patriotic  fiscal 
policy.  Labour  is  too  dear  in  Australia  to  permit  of  silk  cultivation  there. 


When  Cyprus  was  annexed  to  England  in  1876,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  great  interest  in  the  seri- 
culture of  the  island,  and,  under  his  personal  auspices,  it  was  recommenced,  and,  at  his  request  in  1896,  I 
reported  to  him  on  its  capabilities  for  silk  production,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  about  £20,000 
worth  of  cocoons  are  produced  there  annually  and  sold  to  the  merchants  at  Marseilles,  with  a  possibility 
of  important  extension. 

With  regard  to  foreign  thrown-silks  the  question  is  most  serious.  Nearly  all  the  silk  throwing  mills 
in  England  have  either  become  extinct  or  greatly  lessened.  It  is  most  distressing.  The  female  labour  of 
Italy  averages  only  6d.  per  day,  and  they  work  12  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  instead  of  depending  upon  English  silk  throwsters  for  their  supply,  are 
now  buying  largely  the  Italian  thrown-silk  in  consequence  of  the  cheap  labour  and  longer  hours 
of  work  in  Italy.  Take  the  town  of  Congleton  as  an  example.  In  1846  there  .were  28  silk  throwsters 
and  6  silk  manufacturers,  employing  4,182  workpeople,  and  turning  out  12,400  Ibs.  of  thrown  and 
spun  silk  per  week.  To-day  there  are  696  hands  employed,  showing  a  decrease  of  3,486  and  a 
decrease  of  8,800  Ibs.  in  the  output  of  thrown  and  spun  silk  per  week,  and  the  number  of  throwsters  is 
reduced  to  four  small  ones.  This  is  what  so-called  free  trade  has  done  for  Congleton'.  In  Macclesfield,  taking 
six  decades  of  the  silk  trade  there,  the  most  prosperous  time  was  1851.  It  had  then  a  population  of  39,045  ; 
in  1901  the  population  was  34,635.  The  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  best  period  was  80  to  100 ;  now 
there  are  only  20  to  25.  The  number  of  throwsters  in  the  best  period  was  70  to  80  ;  now  7  only. 

In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  area  and  variety  of  my  firm's  trading,  and  of  undertaking 
additional  branches  of  dyeing,  the  profits  have  increased ;  but  they  fluctuate  much  from  year  to  year,  chiefly 
because  of  the  low-priced  and  direct  foreign  competition  with  us. 

Leek  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Australia  and  other  Colonies  ;  not  so  much  with  C'anada  as  form*  rl\ , 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  trade  done  with  Canada.  Formerly  there  was  a  very  large  trade  done  with 
the  United  States,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  present  high  duty,  it  has  disappeared  entirely. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  net  rate  of  earnings  of  the  workpeople  in  my  firm's  trade,  and 
in  Leek  generally,  owing  to  some  of  the  silk  manufacturers  having  gone  into  the  mixed  goods  trimming  trade. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  silk  winding  the  increase  is  very  small  and  low.  Wages  are  still  too  low  but  would 
instantly  rise  could  foreign  competition  in  dyeing  and  manufacturing  be  held  back. 

I  was  asked  some  years  ago  to  give  evidence  before  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  on  railway  rates  and  charges,  and  I  would  refer  the  Commission  to  my  evidence 
there.  I  find  that  railway  rates  for  silk  on  the  Continent  are  about  half  as  much  as  in  England,  and  the  facilities 
that  are  given  by  English  railways  for  long  through  rates  from  England  to  the  Continent  are  also  very  much 
less,  which  tells  very  much  against  the  interests  of  the  silk  manufacturers  and  silk  dyers.  English  silk  manu- 
facturers will  send  their  silk  to  Crefeld  to  be  dyed  ;  they  have  rates  right  through,  including  sea  rates  and 
everything,  which  are  very  low  indeed,  and  they  run  very  expeditiously/  The  transport  rates  of  silk  manu- 
factures on  the  Continent  are  much  less,  especially  by  parcel  post  from  Switzerland,  than  the  railway  rates 
charged  in  this  country.  There  was  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Commission 
that  a  Swiss  manufacturer  could  send  a  parcel  of  goods- — I  forget  the  weight  now—  by  parcel  post  from 
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There  is  an  international  commercial  post  running 


Switzerland,  say,  to  Aberdeen,  at  a  very  light  charge, 
up  to  high  weights. 

I  do  not  think  any  Continental  country  possesses  advantages  over  us  in  the  knowledge  or  equipment 
of  appliances  for  silk  manufacture  or  in  climatic  conditions.     The  machinists  on  the  Continent,  for  example,   Foreigners' 
with  regard  to  any  special  machines  or  improvements  in  machinery,  are  only  too  eager  to  supply  their  best   Equipment. 
machinery,  and  their  latest  developments  to  English  manufacturers.     Of  course  fashions  develop  and  new 
machinery  is  required.    In  Barmen,  for  instance,  there  are  some  excellent  machinists  whom  I  know  personally. 
They  are  obliged  every  year  to  make  developments  for  trimming  requirements — braids  for  women's  clothes, 
to  wit,  according  to   the  development  of   fashion,   and   they,  having  the    larger    demand,  develop   their 
machinery  probably  more  quickly  than  the  English,  and  the  more  enterprising  of  the  English  manufacturers 
are  not  slow  to  adopt  their  foreign-made  improvements. 

Machinists  abroad,  having  a  much  larger  connection,  help  the  manufacturers  much  more  than 
machinists  at  home  by  inventing  and  supplying  them  with  machinery.  But,  to  take  throwing  silk 
machinery  as  an  instance,  when  I  was  in  Italy  I  did  not  find  that  the  silk  throwing  machinery  was  any 
better  than  that  of  the  best  English  throwsters.  In  silk  manufacturing  it  is  a  larger  industry,  and  they  can 
afford  to  develop  machinery  more  rapidly  than  our  machinists  can. 

There  is  hardly  any  person  in  this  country  now  who  is  desirous  of  embarking  capital  in  the  silk 
industry  or  of  silk  workers  bringing  up  their  sons  and  daughters  in  it. 

Wages  and  salaries  on  the  Continent  are  generally  lower  than  in  England,  especially  in  Switzerland  and  y^  gffect  Of 
Italy.     With  regard  to  America,  wages  and  salaries  are  very  much  higher,  but  then  the  lowest  duty  that  the   putjes  Un0n 
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Americans  have  put  up  on  any  silk  going  from  Europe  to  America  is  about  50  per  cent.  I  had  the  advantage, 
I  may  say  in  passing,  of  meeting  Professor  Chandler  not  very  long  ago.  He  is  a  distinguished  chemist  in 
America.  We  appointed  him  President  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for  1899.  I  was  congratulating 
him  on  the  growth  of  their  industries,  especially  that  of  silk,  in  which  I  was  interested.  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  suppose 
we  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  the  world."  I  may  remark  that  that  is  an  astounding 
statement,  considering  that  50  years  ago  they  did  not  manufacture  silk  at  all.  I  said,  "  But  you  would  not 
have  that  advantage  if  you  would  take  off  that  50  per  .cent,  duty."  He  said,  "  Now,  do  you  think  we  are 
such  fools  ?  What  did  we  put  it  on  for  ?  It  is  not  for  revenue,  but  it  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
rising  trade  and  those  people  we  have  got  from  Spitalfields,  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  and  other  English  silk 
centres,  their  descendants  and  the  people  they  have  taught."  And  he  further  said,  "  We  do  not  want  to 
buy  anything  from  Europe  that  we  can  help  ;  we  think  we  have  energy  and  brains  enough  to  manufacture 
for  ourselves,  and  that  is  why  we  put  on  this  large  duty,"  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  prohibitive. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  I  had  from  an  important  American  statistician,  Mr.  Frank 
Allen,  Expert  Special  Agent  of  the  Silk  Division  of  Manufactures  of  the  Census  Office  of  the  United  States, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  This  Association  has  200  members,  consisting  of  silk 
manufacturers,  silk  merchants  and  silk  dyers.  Mr.  Allen  says  : — "  As  you  know,  during  the  40  years  since 
1860,  the  United  States  has  made  great  strides  in  the  industry.  That  corresponds  with  the  very  great 
decline  in  the  same  industry  in  your  own  country,  and  in  my  official  report  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  '  The  Silk  Industry  of  America,  1st  June,  1900,'  and  published  in  1902,  I  have 
made  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  in  contrasting  the  results  of  the  two  economic  policies  on  the  industry 
in  the  respective  countries.  In  1860  the  silk  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  entire 
consumption,  were  only  13  per  cent.  ;  the  percentage  rose  to  38  per  cent,  in  1888  ;  to  55  per  cent,  in 
1890  ;  and  to  80  per  cent,  in  1900."  .  .  "The  United  States  has  established  its  independence  of  foreign 
competition,"  and  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  this  favourable  condition,  "  the  wise 
restriction  of  imports,  especially  during  the  less  prosperous  period  during  development  of  the  industry." 

I  have  also  taken  the  following  statistics  from  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  published  on  March  22nd,  1904,  which  shows  the  astounding  development  of  their  silk 
industry : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  diminished  production  of  the  American  silk  mills  in  1903,  the  increase  in  new  American  Figures. 
equipment  continues.  While  the  increase  is  not  so  great  as  in  1902,  nevertheless  it  is  considerable.  There 
are  now  8,183  silk  looms  ;  of  these  3,859  are  power-looms  and  4,324  broad  and  narrow  looms.  New  silk 
concerns  were  set  going  in  1903,  notwithstanding  the  depression,  and  then  these  new  mills  were  installed 
in  localities  where  silk  mills  had  not  previously  been  established."  The  following  are  the  imports  of  raw 
materials  into  the  United  States,  being  the  yearly  averages  of  the  years  1901,  1902  and  1903  :  — 
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Bales  of  Raw  Silk,  including  Tussahs  

Number  of  Ibs.  ditto. 

Invoice  value,  ditto  $43,494,859,  equal  to 

Spun  Silk,  imported,  IBs. 

Invoice  value  of  ditto   §3,058,303,  equal  to 

Waste  Silk,  Noils  and  Cocoons,  Ibs. 

Invoice  value  of  ditto   $1,066,905,  equal  to 

Raw  Silk  Shipping  bales,  strictly  European,  13,044  ;  Ibs.  2,870,3r>8 
Raw  Silk,  Asiatic,  reshipped  by  Europe,  561  bales  ;  Ibs.  70,064 
Ditto,  Japan,  shipped  direct,  bales  46,740  ;  Ibs.  6,37 1 ,104 

Ditto,  Canton,  8,586  bales  ;    Ibs.  1,285,281 

Ditto,  Shanghai,  14,791  bales  ;    Ibs.  1,997,902 


9,728 

12,230,329 

£8,698,972 

2,024,075 

£611,661 

2,137,838 

£213,381 

£2,313,203 

£36,477 

£4.554,621 

£494,356 

£1,300,292 
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Disappearance  of 
the  Lancashire 
Trade. 
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Results. 
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Export  of  Crape. 


They  are  beginning  to  raise  silk  again  in  the  Southern  States.  Up  to  50  years  ago  there  was  a  sort 
of  South  Sea  Bubble  in  raising  raw  silk,  but  it  all  came  to  nothing ;  then  they  turned  their  attention  to  manu- 
facturing, and  have  succeeded,  and  now  they  are  beginning  again  in  an  amateur  way  to  try  and  grow  silk, 
but  the  high  price  for  their  labour  will  be  against  them,  I  think.  In  Cashmere  the  highest  price  for 
labour  is  4d.  a  day,  and  in  the  country  districts,  where  they  are  employed  in  rearing  silkworms,  it  is  much 
less — it  hardly  comes  to  wages  at  all.  Australia  and  America,  and  even  France  and  Italy,  have  not  much 
chance  in  fighting  against  wages  so  low  as  that,  nor  against  Chinese  or  Japanese  wages. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year  that  Japan  exports  about  £3,000,000  a  year  of 
woven  silk  to  Europe  and  America,  and  China  one  and  a  half  millions.  France  allows  Japanese  and  Chinese 
silks  to  come  in  duty  free  if  they  are  not  dyed  or  decorated.* 

There  has  been  little  or  no  amalgamation  in  this  country  worth  speaking  of.  People  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  withdraw  any  money  they  have  not  lost.  Firms  once  prosperous  have  now  become  extinct, 
for  of  the  very  large  and  prosperous  firms  there  in  1860  not  a  manufacturer  is  left  in  the  Lancashire 
district,  of  which  Manchester  was  the  centre.  In  a  report  which  I  was  asked  to  make  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Technical  Instruction  in  1884,  I  gave  particulars  of  that, and  it  maybe  interesting  to  the  Com- 
mission if  I  just  refer  to  what  I  wrote  with  regard  to  Manchester.  It  is  connected  with  duties  in  this  way, 
that  there  were  26  manufacturers,  whose  names  I  wrote  down,  within  a  15  miles  radius  of  Manchester. 
Many  of  them  were  very  large  firms  indeed ;  in  fact,  one  firm,  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kemp,  at 
Middleton,  near  Manchester,  were  employing  at  that  time  2,000  weavers.  The  firm  and  the  weavers 
have  totally  disappeared.  These  twenty-six  manufacturers  presented  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time,  asking  that  the  15  per  cent,  should  be  removed.  It  was  done, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  trade  absolutely  fell.  There  were  between  30  and  40  silk  manu- 
facturers, in  which  these  26  who  made  the  memorial  were  included,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  left  now. 
May  I  read  a  short  letter  about  the  decadence  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  Manchester.  This  letter 
appeared  in  the  "  Manchester  Courier,"  in  May,  1881  : — 

"  Sir, — I  enclose  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1852.  If  you  think  proper  to  publish  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  who  are  or 
have  been  connected  with  the  silk  trade.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  class  of  men  ever  did  a  more 
unwise  act.  At  that  period  from  20,000  to  25,000  people  were  engaged  in  this  business  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  of  Manchester,  and  I  question  if  2,000  are  occupied  at  the  present  time  in  the  silk 
trade." 

That  was  in  1881.     He  signs  himself  "  One  of  the  Victims."     Then  there  is  a  postscript :  — 

"  There  are  only  seven  of  the  below-mentioned  firms  in  existence,  and  six  out  of  the  seven 
have  to  resort  to  mixed  goods  in  order  to  keep  a  portion  of  their  looms  going." 

But  since  1881  they  have  all  become  extinct.  There  was  a  wave  of  depression  that  came  over  the  silk  trade  at 
that  time.  I  remember  it  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conceit  in  the  minds 
of  these  manufacturers,  but  they  said  : — 

"  In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  however,  necessary  protection  may  have  been  at  a 
former  period,  it  is  now  positively  injurious  to  them,  and  they  feel  that  it  cannot  under  any 
Government  or  under  any  circumstances  long  be  maintained.  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  relieve  them  by  repealing  the  duty  on  foreign  silk  goods,  not  partially 
and  gradually,  but  totally  and  immediately,  and  thus  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  Manchester 
silk  manufacturer  denounces  the  so-called  protection  and  every  aid  a  Government  can  give,  that  he 
is  prepared  to  depend  solely  on  his  own  merit,  and  that  he  avows  himself  capable  of  taking  a  higher 
position  in  the  race  of  competition,  unfettered  by  protection,  than  he  has  hitherto  attained  under  its 
fostering  care." 

It  was  partly  politics  I  suppose. 

All  these  important  firms  were  ruined  by  what  they  recommended.  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
interesting  fact  that  this  part  of  my  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  was  suppressed. 
It  was  struck  out  by  Mr.  Bernard  Samuelson,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  He  thought  it  savoured 
too  much  of  protection,  but  I  was  only  stating  actual  facts — the  history  of  the  silk  trade.  So  it  does  not 
appear  in  that  copy.  This  copy  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  happened  to  be  the  first  proof  copy  that  was  made. 
It  was  sent  to  me  for  correction.  The  "  Globe,"  at  that  time,  remarked  upon  that  letter  "  that  if  among  the 
seven  remaining  firms  there  were  any  who  were  moved  by  ambition  in  185^  to  throw  aside  the  fiscal  shackles, 
which,  as  they  conceived,  ruined  their  foreign  trade,  they  must  now  be  heartily  sorry  that  they  diH  not  leave 
well  alone." 

A  project  is  now  before  the  French  Parliament  to  increase  their  duties  on  all  imported  silk  manu- 
factures. If  they  succeed,  which  is  most  probable,  it  will  ruin  the  East  Anglian  crape  industry,  the  only  one 
in  England  which  has  continued  to  import  its  goods  into  France  to  any  large  extent.  It  is  a  very  considerable 
industry  at  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Braintree,  &c.,  one  of  the  firms  being  able  to  export  to  France  about 
£80.000  worth  of  crapes  per  annum.  At  the  present  time,  and  for  years  past,  the  French  duty  upon  English 
crapes  has  been  4  francs  per  kilogramme,  or  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  the  proposed  advance  is  to  4  francs,  50 
centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  2s.  9d.  per  lb.,a  prohibitive  intention,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  weavers 
of  Lyons  ought  to  be  protected.  If  carried  into  effect,  this  change  will  throw  thousands  of  our  workpeople 


Since  this  evidence  was  given,  France  has  imposed  a  duty  on  all  Asiatic  silks  undyed  and  undecorateJ. 
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out  of  employment.     Mr.  Chamberlain   said  to  me  that  if  we  possessed  powers  of  retaliation,  the  French 
would  hardly  dare  to  pass  such  a  measure. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  cheeking,  and  account  keeping,  and  so  forth  is  inferior  here  to  what   Systems  of 
it  is  on  the  Continent.  Accounting. 

I  have  been  a  warm  supporter  of  technical  education,  and  so  have  the  members  of  the  Silk  Association   Technical 
of   Great    Britain    and    Ireland.     Since  the  association  was  formed  there    has    been    excellent   technical   Education. 
instruction  given  in  the  silk  towns,  and  recently,  especially  in  Manchester,  where  higher  technical  education 
in  silk  can  be  given.     An  improvement  in  the  younger  hands  is  just  beginning  to  show  itself  in  consequence. 
I  do  not  think  amongst  the  wage-earning  class  it  will  really  have  much  effect  in  restoring  the  silk  trade  to 
England. 

The  travellers  of  our  foreign  competitors  are  certainly  energetic  men,  but  so  far  as  supplying  this  Commercial 
market  with  silk  it  is  a  question  of  the  cheaper  prices.  Travellers. 

Vast  quantities  of  surplus  stocks  of  manufactured  silks  are  dumped  into  the  big  towns  of  England  Dumping. 
and  Scotland  after  the  requirements  of  fashion  have  been  met — that  is  to  say,  the  requirements  of  fashion 
in  the  country  of  their  production  partly,  and  of  Europe  generally.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trade  where 
dumping  is  more  prevalent  than  the  silk  trade.  It  is  most  saddening  to  see  the  advertisements  of,  I  was 
going  to  say,  the  Marshall  and  Snellgroves  of  the  country.  Their  advertisements  show  that  they  go  to  the 
extent  of  purchasing  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  dumped  stuff  from  Como,  Zurich,  Lyons  and  other 
places,  after  the  requirements  of  fashion  have  been  met,  and  they  are  sold  here  at  prices  below  cost  to  the 
merchants  and  even  to  the  retail  purchaser.  They  may  be  seen  almost  any  day  in  one  of  the  principal  shops 
in  Manchester.  You  find  silks,  which  could  not  have  been  made  for  less  than  2s.  to  3s.  a  yard,  sold  at  from 
lOd.  to  Is.  Gd. — simply  dumped  goods,  last  year's  goods,  or  last  season's  goods.  I  have  frequently,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  gone  to  these  windows  and  seen  them  so  marked.  There  is  the  consumer's  determination 
to  get  a  cheap  thing  so  long  as  he  can,  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  that,  but  they  are  not  really  cheap  to  him 
in  regard  to  the  silk  itself.  The  prevalence  of  weighting  silk  on  the  Continent  is  so  great  that  the 
silks  will  not  wear ;  they  are  dear  at  any  price. 

In  Russia,  for  instance,  the  silk  trade  has  had  an  enormous  development,  and  the  duty  there  is  higher  Effect  of  Foreign 
than  in  America,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  has  been  worth  while  for  the  largest  silk  dyer  in  Lyons  Tariffs. 
to  establish  a  very  large  silk-dyeing  industry  in  Moscow.  These  foreign  tariffs  practically  bar  the  introduction 
of  British  goods — in  America  absolutely,  with  its  50  per  cent.  duty.  Before  they  put  up  their  duty  one  firm 
in  Leek  was  making  silk  braids  for  them  with  a  turnover  of  £12,000  a  year,  realising  a  profit  of  between  £2,000 
and  £3,000,  and  when  they  put  up  their  duty  the  trade  was  crushed  absolutely.  Besides  this  item  Leek 
supplied  a  large  quantity  of  throwing  silks  to  America,  but  that  trade  has  also  completely  gone.  As  a  rule 
continental  countries  put  on  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  England  to  compete  against 
their  home  manufacturers.  Compare,  notably,  the  high  silk  duty  in  Russia.  Free  British  imports  give 
foreign  manufacturers  the  power  of  successfully  competing  with  our  industries,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  our 
labour  leaders  continue  to  be  so  blind  to  it. 

I  say  the  conditions  of  fair  competition  are  those  which  equalise  by  the  aid  of  countervailing  duties    Duties. 
the  advantages  the  foreigner  has  in  cheap  labour,  &c.     I  recommend  about  15  per  cent,  for  manufactured, 
goods,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  that  for  thrown  silks.     I  think  the 
English  thrown  trade  might  be  revived  by  a  less  percentage  than  15. 

The  effect  of,  say,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  might  be  for  a  time  to  lessen  the  profits  of  the  middleman  Effect  of  Duties. 
but  it  would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  live  and  secure  a  confidence  for  his  investment  of  capital,  which 
does  not  now  exist,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  on  prices,  certainly  not  as  much  as  people 
now  think.  It  is  quite  patent  to  anyone  who  knows  the  status  of  the  great  silk  merchants  of  this  country 
that  they  have  made  immense  wealth  by  going  to  the  cheap  labour  districts  on  the  Continent  for  their  silks, 
whilst  the  manufacturer  of  silk  in  this  country  has  been  practically  starving. 

Might  I  just  mention  a  thought  that  is  in  my  mind  ?     I  am  very  glad  to  inform  the  Commission   Government 
that  at  the  War  Office,  the  specifications  now  require  that  all  the  silk  requirements  shall  be  absolutely   Business. 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  recently,  the  same  thing  was  done  by  the  India  Office  for  their 
Indian  requirements.     It  is  an  enormous  amount  of  business.     With  the  Admiralty  the  Macclesfield  trade 
in  manufacturing  black  silk  handkerchiefs  for  the  Navy  this  year  was,  I  think,  160,000  handkerchiefs,  which 
is  a  very  large  quantity,  and  this  trade  in  being  kept  at  home  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  an  impoverished 
industry. 

There  are  only  a  few  workmen  in  silk  in  either  Macclesfield  or  Leek,  who  would  hot  hail  with  delight  Attitude  of  the 
an  improvement  in  the  industry,  which  can  only  come  about  by  a  regulation  of  tariff.  Workpeople. 

For  the  Royal  Technical  Instruction  Commission  I  compiled  a  list,  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade,    Imports  of 
of  the  silk  manufactures  imported  into  this  country.     It  is  an  extremely  interesting  one.     I  could  then  only   Silk  Manufactures. 
compile  it  up  to  1883,  but  it  was  from  1854  to  1883.      We  only  imported  two  millions  and  one-third  in  1854. 
In  1860,  when  the  French  treaty  was  made,  we  were  then  importing  only  three  millions  and  one-third  of  silk 
manufactures  from  the  Continent,  but  in  1861,  only  one  year  after,  that  just  doubled.     Then  it  kept  on 
increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  I  have  j  ust  had  made  out  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  up  to  last 
year,     if  kept  growing  till,  in  1897,  the  imports  amounted  to  £17,000,000  sterling.    They  have  decreased  since 
then,  I  think,  chiefly  owing  to  the  lower  prices  for  the  raw  silk.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  just  £14,000,000. 
'hat  there  is  all  that  difference  between  the  French  treaty  mischief  in  1860,  when  we  were  only  importing 
three  millions  and  one-third,  to  even  last  year,  when  we   were  importing  £14,000.000.     Weighting  has  so 
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depreciated  the  prices  that  if  we  had  another  column  showing  the  actual  yards  we  should  probably  find  a 
continuous  increase.  The  effect  of  the  Cobden  treaty  was  practically  ruination  to  the  industry.  There  is 
an  interesting  fact  as  to  the  decline  in  the  silk  trade.  In  Spitalfields,  if  I  might  mention  it,  in  1860  there 
were  upwards  of  30,000  looms  weaving  silk  ;  to-day  there  are  not  200.  I  may  say  the  Lyons  silk  industry 
did  not  begin  until  1520.  We  had  a  silk  industry  before  that.  In  1629  the  silk  throwsters  of  London 
were  incorporated.  There  were  40,000  people  employed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 


WITNESS   No.  73. 
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MR.  J.  HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH 

(John  Birchenough  &  Sons,  Macclesfield ;  Silk  Throwsters  and  Silk  Weavers). 

The  fluctuations  in  trade  in  our  district  have  been  very  considerable,  and  all  in  the  same  direction. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in;1884,  the  proportions  of  our  own  home,  foreign  and  Colonial  trade  were  as  follows : — Home, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  business  we  did  ;  foreign,  35 ;  Colonial,  5.  In  1903,  on  a  very  much  smaller  amount  of 
business,  the  60  per  cent,  for  the  home  trade  became  70  ;  the  foreign  trade  dropped  from  35  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  direct  Colonial  trade  had  risen  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Our  Colonial  trade,  I  should 
mention,  is  largely  done  through  the  wholesale  houses,  and  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  quantity  of  goods 
goes  to  the  Colonies,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  larger  quantity  goes  to  the  Colonies  than  is  shown 
by  our  books.  There  has  been  a  general  tendency  for  the  foreign  trade  to  decline  very  largely  with  France, 
considerably  with  Germany,  and  very  much  with  such  countries  as  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria.  Our  sales 
to  the  United  States  have  also  shown  a  very  great  decline.  That  decline  has  been  on  account  of  heavy 
duties  and  the  great  extension  of  manufactures  in  those  countries. 

The  importations  into  this  country  of  foreign  silks  have  very  largely  increased,  especially  from  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Japan — the  three  countries  whose  competition  we  feel  most  in  our  district.  There  is  a 
very  large  importation  from  Japan  of  plain  silks  which  we  get  in  this  country  for  making-up  by  sewing 
machines  and  for  printing.  That  competition  has  entirely  destroyed  one  branch  of  the  trade  in  our  district. 
The  whole  silk  trade  is  very  much  smaller  than  it  was. 

The  20  per  cent,  which  represents  our  foreign  trade  is  in  specialities.  In  any  country,  however, 
high  the  tariff  may  be  upon  fancy  articles  like  silk,  which  are  articles  of  luxury  and  taste,  you  will  always 
have  importations.  You  cannot  exclude  them.  The  fact  that  England  rather  regulates  the  fashion  in 
men's  dress  will  always  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  export  trade  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  in  men's  goods 
entirely  that  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  exists — men's  mufflers,  men's  neck  wear,  and  men's  silk 
shirts — with  America  and  France,  and,  in  fact,  a  little  with  every  country.  What  are  known  as  the 
very  best  men's  furnishers  will  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  English  goods.  It  leaves  us  a  small 
margin  of  trade,  but  it  is  very  small.  The  Germans  are  invading  this  trade  in  men's  goods.  South 
Africa  is  a  buyer  of  rather  expensive  men's  neck-wear,  and  underclothing  and  shirts,  and  I  think  they 
are  almost  entirely  English.  I  do  not  think  the  Germans  supply  any  but  an  inferior  class  of  trade  in  our 
Colonies.  The  Americans  copy  our  patterns,  but  the  rich  American  will  not  buy  American  goods 
because  they  are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  he  wants  something  different,  and  though  there  is 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  silks  into  America,  yet  we  are  able  to  sell  a  small  quantity  of  rich 
goods  to  America. 

As  for  India,  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  came  into  the  silk  business,  Burma  was  one  of  our 
chief  markets.  The  Burmese  are  amongst  the  few  people  who  practically  dress  in  silk — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  large  amount  of  dress ;  but  in  the  days  before  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma,  there  was 
a  large  trade  done  in  woven  and  printed  silks,  most  of  which  were  made  in  Macclesfield.  That  trade 
moved  to  Scotland  where  labour  was  cheaper,  and  since  then  it  has  moved  largely  to  Japan,  that  is  to  say 
cheap  Japanese  silk  is  bought,  and  is  printed  in  Burma  and  India.  It  was  always  rather  rough  printing, 
but  still  it  is  showy.  Formerly  the  Burmese,  hi  the  days  of  King  Theebaw,  bought  extraordinarily  hand- 
some silks  for  the  Court  at  Mandalay.  Since  the  annexation,  which  we  rather  looked  forward  to  as  a 
blessing,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  better  class  trade  has  largely  disappeared,  which  is  a  serious  loss.  The  Court 
was  an  extravagant  Court,  and  used  to  buy  largely  of  richer  goods. 

The  trade  on  the  whole  with  the  British  possessions  is,  I  think,  an  improving  trade.  The  prefer- 
ential duty  with  Canada  has  made  a  great  difference,  and  I  think  with  returning  prosperity  in  Australia 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  Australian  trade.  In  neutral  markets  the  foreigners  beat  us. 

The  total  net  profits  have  certainly  decreased.  The  gross  profits  have  enormously  decreased  by 
the  decrease  of  business  ;  but  I  think  the  net  profits  have  also  decreased. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  silk  trade  in  England.  Whole  branches  have  disappeared. 
Not  only  have  they  become  unprofitable,  but  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  As  the  previous  witnesses 
will  have  informed  you,  the  throwing  trade  in  England,  which  was  a  large  trade  employing  thousands  of 
women  and  young  children,  has  in  many  districts  vanished.  The  weaving  trade  has  steadily  declined. 
Districts  which  were  formerly  prosperous,  such  as  Manchester,  Spitalfields  and  Coventry,  have  lost 
their  trade  entirely,  and  in  Macclesfield  trade  has  shrunk  enormously.  I  should  say  that  where  we  had, 


Witnesses. 


perhaps,  6,000  or  8,000  hand  looms  going  in  Macclesfield  30  years  ago,  we  have  not  more  than  1,000  or  3261 

1,500  now,  and  they  have  not  been  displaced  by  power  looms. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  resuscitate  the  trade  ?  Supposing  we  had  the  orders  for  the  goods,  Possibility  of 
I  think  we  could  find  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  It  would  take  some  time  to  train  them,  but  Resuscitation. 
the  industry  itself  is  so  pleasant  and  attractive,  that  I  think  we  should  speedily  recreate  our  labour  supply. 

The  loss  of  the  throwing  trade  I  ascribe  to  two  circumstances.      Throwing  is  largely  concentrated   The  Throwing 
now  in   the   neighbourhood   of   the   lakes   in   North   Italy,  and  the  work  is  done  much  more  cheaply  in   Trade. 
Italy.      There  is  a  very  large  industry  in  France  too  ;    but  the  export  of  thrown  yarns  is  mainly  from 
Italy.       In   Italy  the   mills  are   put   up   at  a   minimum  cost ;    they  run  their  spinning  night  and  day  ; 
and  they  have  knocked  us  clean  out  in  price.     Then  there  is  another  reason,  entirely  independent  of  that, 
which  is    that    the    practice     of    weighting    coloured    silks,   which   came    in     twenty    years    ago,    and    Weighting  of 
has  developed  enormously  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  thrown  out  of  use  very  largely  the  coarser  silks  of  Silk. 
China,  and  substituted  for  them  fine  silks.      You    take    a    fine    silk    thread    very  carefully  reeled,  and 
you  weight  it,  and  you  get  as  thick  a  thread  as  if  you  bought  the  coarser  China  thread,  and  you  get  it 
much  cheaper,  because  the  weighting  matter  is  cheaper  than  silk.      The    silk    in    China    was    formerly 
produced  entirely    by  small  farmers  and   peasants,  and    the  work  was  done  largely  by  women.      They 

reeled  their  silk  from  a  copper  pot  while  looking  after  their  household  duties,  and  were  exceedingly  care-  nno 

less  with  regard  to  keeping  going  the  number  of  cocoons  required  for  any  particular  thread.      The  silk  3262 

had  to  come  to  Europe,  and  there  it  was  carefully  cleaned  and  sorted  by  children,  and  the  children 
of  Macclesfield  must  have  got  very  delicate  fingers  and  attained  extraordinary  proficiency  in  this  branch,  and  as 
long  as  China  silk  was  used  in  England  we  had  a  great  advantage  in  throwing.  By  the  decline  in  the  use 
of  this  silk,  the  throwing  industry  received  a  great  blow.  The  coup  de  grace  was  given  us  by  the 
Italian  works. 

As  I  say,   the  labour  is  much  cheaper  in  Italy.      They  work  twelve  hours  under  a  system  that  Cheap  Italian 
would  be  intolerable  in  this  country.     The  children  live  in  the  factories.     They  live  in  a  kind  of  barracks,    Labour. 
and  they  are  paid  a  couple  of  lire  a  week  at  the  outside.      It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  this  labour. 
Our  children  work  ordinary  factory  hours  and  receive  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  a  week,  and  the  women  up  to  13s.  a 
week.      Our  labour  is  not  dear,  but  it  is  dear  in  comparison  with  the  very  cheap  labour  in  Italy. 

As  I  say,  they  work  night  and  day.     There  is  a  great  prejudice  in  this  country  against  working  night   Working  Night 
and  day.     Moreover,  in  mixed  mills  like  ours,  you  could  not  run  night  and  day,  because  you  would  have   and  Day. 
to  run  your  engine  for  a  very  small  part  of  your  machinery.     You  do  not  employ  women  and  children  at 
night,  and  you  would  only  use  your  men  at  night  to  run  spinning  mills.     In  Italy  they  do  not  work  the 
children  at  night,  but  the  particular  silks  they  use  in  Italy  are  so  carefully  reeled  that  they  relatively 
require  very  little  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children  ;  and  so  in  the  mill  they  will  have  their  machinery 
clothed  with  a  large  portion  of  their  own  silks,  and  only  a  portion  with  China  silks  ;   so  that  they  always 
have  enough  machinery  going  to  make  it  worth  while  to  run  a  portion  at  night.     We  could  not  work  that 
silk  in  our  factory  as  cheaply.     The  whole  system  of  working  expenses  in  Italy  is  cheaper  than  ours.     I  do 
not  think  if  you  ran  your  mill  at  night  here,  as  they  do  in  Italy,  you  would  get  down  to  the  foreign  price. 

Naturally  when  one  branch  of  trade  fails,  manufacturers  whose  capital  is  involved  are  compelled  to  Substituted 
bring  out  something  else ;  and  we  in  Macclesfield  have  found  employment  for  a  very  large  number  of  the  girls.  Industries. 
between  14  and  25,  in  making  up  foreign  silks  with  sewing  machines.  I  should  say  we  introduced  into 
Macclesfield  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  something  like  1,000  sewing  machines  ;  moreover,  the  shirt-making 
industry  has  come  to  our  district.  But  there  are  not  half  as  many  people  employed  in  the  silk  trade  in 
Macclesfield  as  there  were  30  years  ago.  What  the  other  people  do  that  are  not  employed  I  can  hardly  tell 
you.  Their  sufferings  have  been  very  great.  The  shirt-making  has  fortunately  absorbed  a  considerable 
number  of  young  women,  but  the  older  women  have  not  the  employment  they  had.  and  the  male  workers 
have  suffered  most  of  all,  especially  the  hand-loom  weavers.  My  firm  throws  no  silk  at  all  now.  There 
are  few  throwing  mills  in  Macclesfield,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  silk  used  in  Macclesfield  now  is 
foreign-thrown  silk. 

There  may  be  a  slight  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  the  export  of  semi-manufactured  silk  goods  Semi-Manufactured 

from  this  country,  especially  to  the  Colonies.     Looking  at  the  silk  trade  as  a  whole,  and  taking  it  from  the  and  Fully  3264 

point  of  view  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  export,  for  instance,  of  Manufactured 

silk  stuffs,  to  the  Colonies,  which  they  make  up  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  very  large  Goods. 
decrease  in  the  export  of  English-thrown  silks,  which  can  also  be  regarded  as  semi-manufactured  goods. 

In  Australia  there  are  two  scales  of  duty.     The  Australians  are  anxious  to  make  up  all  their  own  goods,   Semi-Manufactured 
in  order  to  employ  their  own  women,  and  there  is  a  very  heavy  duty  on  made-up  ties,  and  made-up  scarves.    Exports  to  the 
There  is  a  much  less  duty  on  the  silk  in  the  piece.     I  see  in  the  new  Canadian  tariff  they  propose  to  make  Colonies. 
very  special  terms  as  to  goods  intended  for  what  is  called  the  neck-wear  trade,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  labour  in  Canada.     That  will  be  to  some  extent  an  advantage  to  us  in  the  weaving  trade,  but 
not  to  the  makers  up  in  London. 

An  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  increase  our  export  of  manufactured  Preferential  Trade. 
goods  very  much  indeed.  The  results  of  preference,  so  far,  have  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  our  trade. 
The  increase  of  our  local  trade  with  Canada  has  been  considerable  in  the  last  few  years,  since  the  introduction 
of  preference.  The  little  preference  at  the  Cape  is  not  sufficient  substantially  to  help,  but  the  Cape  trade 
is  in  English  hands.  No  doubt  many  of  the  goods  that  find  their  way  to  the  Cape  are  made  up  from  foreign 
materials,  but  the  neck-wear  trade  is  entirely  in  English  hands.  I  find  very  small  traces  of  directly-imported 
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3265  foreign  silk  goods  in  South  Africa.     Speaking  generally,  whatever  is  foreign  in  England  is  foreign  in  South 

Africa  ;  whatever  is  English  in  England  would  be  English  there. 

Decrease  in  There  has  been  a  decrease  in   general    employment,  and  a  still   greater  break  in  the  continuity  of 

Employment.  employment.     In  England  our  trade  has  shrunk  to  such  small  proportions  that  we  only  get  bits — we  got  the 

overflow  of  trade  when  the  Continent  is  very  busy.  The  result  is  that  trade  is  exceedingly  intermittent,  and 
that  adds  greatly  to  our  difficulties  in  keeping  together  a  body  of  hands.  It  is  not  an  occupation  you 
can  recommend  any  working  man  to  go  into  himself,  or  put  his  children  into.  We  have  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  present  moment,  in  our  employment,  old  and  skilled  weavers  who  have  been  waiting  for  work  for  six 
months,  but  we  cannot  find  them  work. 

Wages.  The  rates  of  wages  have  varied  very  much  in  the  last  20  years.     Not  only  have  the  gross  earnings 

declined,  but  the  actual  rates  paid  are  very  much  reduced.  We  had  formerly  in  Maeclesfield  a  very  powerful 
union,  which  maintained  the  rates  of  wages.  The  position  of  that  union  was  largely  due  to  the  large  influx 
of  trade  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War.  It  maintained  its  position  for  years,  but  was  gradually 
broken  down  by  bad  trade,  and  finally  disappeared.  At  the  present  time,  as  far  as  the  prices  of  weaving  are 
concerned,  there  is  an  open  market,  and  people  pay  what  the  workmen  will  take.  There  is  no  effective  union, 
and  the  rates  are  undoubtedly  lower.  The  decline  of  trade  has  smashed  the  union.  I  should  say,  speaking 
roughly,  that  the  actual  rates  paid  now  are  20  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  20  }'ears  ago. 

I  attribute  the  change  in  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  gradual  restriction  of  such  foreign 
markets  as  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Until  the  present  French  tariffs 
came  in,  France  was  a  very  favourable  market  for  British  goods.  Silk  goods  were  admitted  free,  and  it  was 
a  very  important  market — that  is  after  the  Treaty  of  1860.  When  the  Meline  tariff  was  enacted  a  very  small 
duty  was  placed  upon  British  silk,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  manufacturers,  who  were  anxious 
at  that  time  that  France  should  be  the  entrepot  of  silk  goods  of  all  classes,  but  the  Customs  regulations  were 
of  a  vexatious  character.  The  administration  of  the  French  tariff  was  uncertain  and  capricious,  and,  although 
the  duty  was  very  small,  it  exercised  a  most  deleterious  effect  upon  our  trade.  I  think  that  is  an  instance 
of  the  fact  that  a  small  duty  has  a  much  stronger  effect  on  imports  than  you  would  expect. 

When  the  French  negotiations  of  1882  took  place,  silk  duties  were  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  French  Commission  pleaded  that  the  duties  were  so  small  they  could  not  affect  us,  but  they  probably 
either  ignored,  or  had  forgotten,  the  influence  of  administration,  which  is  very  important  in  these 
matters. 

Then  the  United  States  have  increased  their  duties  from  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.  Germany  has  a 
duty  of  something  like  15  per  cent.  Austria  and  Russia  have  increased  their  duties,  and  have  shut  us  out 
practically  from  everything  except  the  supply  of  special  articles.  In  Russia,  they  do  good  silk  work. 

3267  Their  nobles  and  rich  people  require  rich  goods.     They  buy  foreign  goods  and  they  have  a  silk  trade  themselves 

in  rich  stuffs. 

Then  the  second  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  British  industry,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  constantly 
increased  importation  of  silk  goods  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Japan.  There  are  two  classes  of  importa- 
tions. There  is  the  importation  from  Japan,  which  I  do  not  think  in  any  sense  can  be  called  a  dumping 
importation.  It  is  a  regular  supply  of  cheaply  produced  plain  goods.  It  is  a  competition  which  cannot 
be  met,  bcause  it  is  based  on  very  cheap  labour ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  under  any  circumstances 
call  it  dumping.  When  you  come  to  the  importation  of  Swiss  and  Italian  goods  it  is  dumping  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  the  constant  sale  in  the  British  market  of  large  surplus  stocks.  They  sell  them  for  whatever 
they  will  fetch  and  at  lower  rates  than  they  sell  them  in  their  own  country.  With  regard  to  Germany, 
I  can  hardly  call  their  importation,  which  -is  very  large,  dumping,  though  the  effect  is  worse  than  any 
other.  It  is  a  regular  trade,  but  their  goods  are  sold  habitually  at  lower  prices  than  they  are  sold  for  in 
Germany.  For  instance,  if  they  offer  an  article  at  3s.  a  yard  in  Germany,  they  will  sell  it  in  England  »t 
anything  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  This  competition  is  very  difficult  to  meet.  They  cannot  send  us 
large  quantities  and  dump  them,  because  they  are  goods  which  must  be  in  fashion  for  the  moment;  but 
they  make  a  practice  of  regarding  the  foreign  trade  as  so  much  extra  trade  which  they  do  at  a  loss  rate 
in  order  to  increase  their  output.  These  observations  apply  to  mixed  goods  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  and 
silk,  as  well  as  pure  silk.  I  know  of  no  trade  in  which  dumping  is  practised  on  so  elaborate  a  scale  as 

3268  >n  tne  si'k  trade.     The  British  market  is  regarded  in  certain  countries  as  the  overflow  market. 

Japanese  The  particular  quality  of  silk  made  in  Japan,  in  the  peasants'  houses,  is  made  nowhere  else.     It  It 

Competition.  a  light  thin  silk  used  very  largely  now  for  printing,  for  underwear,  and  for  women's  shirts  and  blouses,     li 

is  extraordinarily  cheap  and  very  similar  in  character  to  the  European  silk.  The  silk  that  boats  us  is  a  purr 
silk.  That  is  its  one  great  advantage  ;  it  is  quite  free  from  weighting  and  will  wash  and  wear.  Weighted 
silk  will  clean  all  right,  but  it  will  not  wash.  We  could  make  Japan  silks  here  and  sell  them  as  they  do  if 
we  had  nothing  to  pay  for  labour.  If  you  cost  a  piece  of  Japanese  silk  it  shows  the  cost  of  material  anil 
isonable  trade  expenses.  I  understand  that  in  Japan  silk  is  a  domestic  industry.  The  people  regard 
anything  they  may  earn  as  so  much  addition  to  their  income.  I  remember  well  when  that  was  the  case  in 
Switzerland,  when  one  used  to  see  in  many  Swiss  houses  a  loom  at  which  the  people  worked  in  the  winter. 
The  women,  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed  during  the  winter,  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  get  £1.  or 
£2  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  and  in  those  days  people  who  wished  to  buy  silk  goods  in  Switzerland  had  to 
order  them  six  months  in  advance.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  silk  trade.  It  is  in  Japan  very  much 
the  same  thing.  The  silk  is  served  out  to  the  peasants  and  they  wind  it  and  weave  it. 

The  weighted  silk  is  much  cheaper  than  the  pure  silk.     If  the  Japanese  commence  to  use  wei 
silk  bye-and-bye,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  will  knock  out  many  of  the  Continental  and  English  goods. 


Other  Foreign 
Tariffs. 
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Goods. 
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The  difficulty  is  that  when  you  come  to  weighted  silk  you  come  on  to  fancy  silks  which  depend  upon 
fashion  and  cannot  be  stored  in  advance.  The  silks  of  .Japan  are  undyed  plain  silks  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  silk. 

The  Japanese  do  a  very  large  trade  with  France  and  Germany.  At  first  the  French  welcomed 
Japanese  silks,  because  they  found  work  for  their  printers,  and  the  printing  interest  was  powerful  at  the 
time  the  tariff  was  framed  in  France  ;  they  exempted  Japanese  silks  from  duty  unless  they  came  by  England, 
in  which  case  they  taxed  them  ;  but  now  there  is  a  projet  de  loi  before  the  French  Assembly,  by  which, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  raw  material,  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  heavy  duty  on  Japanese  silks. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  the  main  causes  of  the  change,  namely,  the  closing  of  foreign  markets,  and   General  Position 
the  growth  of  importations,  but  I  should  like  to  add  one  point.     It  will  be  obvious  to  the  Commission  that  Of  Silk  Trade. 
the  more  feeble  a  trade  becomes  in  any  country  the  more  rapidly  it  necessarily  declines.     The  silk    trade 
in  England  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is   practically  impossible  for   it  to  compete  with  large  silk 
industries  on  the  Continent  unless  means  are  found  to  increase  its  output. 
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Supply  of  Raw 
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I  need  hardly  say  no  silk  was  ever  grown  in  England.  Our  sources  of  supply  have  always  been 
China,  Japan,  Italy.  France,  and  Asia  Minor.  Formerly  raw  silk  was  imported  directly  into  Great 
Britain  from  its  various  countries  of  origin,  and  was  thrown  in  British  mills.  The  yarn  is  now  imported 
ready  thrown,  mainly  from  Italy,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  given.  The  decay  of  throwing  has  caused 
the  great  majority  of  British  mills  to  be  closed,  and  it  has  thrown  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
women  and  children.  My  own  firm,  for  instance,  twenty  years  ago  had  four  throwing  mills  at  work,  Loss  to  Labour. 
employing  1,200  hands.  To-day  we  have  closed  the  mills,  and  broken  up  the  machinery,  and  we  do  not 
employ  one  ;  but  I  do  not  think  as  weavers  we  are  at  any  particular  disadvantage  in  the  supply  of 
materials.  We  buy  our  silk  ready  thrown  instead  of  importing  it,  and  working  it  ourselves.  I  think 
the  supply  is  quite  large  enough.  Silk  is  produced  in  India.  That  is  much  encouraged  by  the  Indian 
Government.  There  is  a  new  source  of  supply  in  Cashmere,  which  may  become  very  important.  They 
are  beginning  to  weave  it  there,  but  the  whole  of  the  present  supply  in  Cashmere  comes  to  London  under 
an  arrangement.  The  value  of  silk  is  so  very  high  compared  with  its  weight  that  I  do  not  think  distance 
from  markets  influences  us  adversely  at  all.  We  get  our  silk  quite  as  cheaply  here  as  they  do  in  Switzerland. 

I  think  there  are  no  improvements  possible  in  market  organization  and  transport.  The  merchants 
in  Milan  and  Lyons  are  quite  alive  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  their  markets,  and  they  give  us  very 
good  terms.  I  do  not  think  we  are  at  any  disadvantage  in  that  respect. 

These  foreign-thrown  silks  are  in  a  sense  semi-manufactured,  but  personally  I  think  we  should  have 
to  regard  them  as  raw  material,  and  necessary  to  the  trade  of  silk  weaving.  So  that  any  duty  that  would 
be  put  on  them  must  be  very  small. 

Our  trade  undoubtedly  suffers  in  common  with  other  trades  from  the  preferential  railway  rates  adopted   Transport  Charges. 
in  foreign  countries,  but  the  burden  of  freights  is  very  small  on  silk  goods.     We  have  grievances  of  our  own 
with  regard  to  British  railways  in  connection  with  the  Carriers  Act,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  regard  the 
influence  of  preferential  rates  as  very  serious  in  our  case ;    our  goods  are  so  light.       We  formerly  used  the 
canals  a  good  deal. 

Foreign  countries  undoubtedly  have  an  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture.      The  The  Foreigners' 
larger  the  industry  the  more  highly   organised  it  is,  and  the  larger  funds  they  have  at  their  disposal  for   Advantages. 
improvements  of  processes.  The  larger  the  industry  the  more  subsidiary  industries  it  is  sure  to  have  feeding  it. 
The  very  smallness  of  our  industry  is  a  desperate  handicap.   I  do  not  think  the  silk  trade  in  England  can  bo 
accused  of  not  having  done  its  duty  with  regard  to  endeavouring  to  improve  processes  and  to  adopt  new 
machinery.      It  is  a  poor  trade,  but  I  fancy  it  has  spent  as  much  as  any  of  the  large  trades  in  proportion 
to  its  size  in  the  adoption  of  new  machinery.    The  Germans  and  Americans  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  machinery  they  originally  got  from  us,  and  their  improved  machinery  has  been  adopted 
by  British  firms  as  soon  as  it  came  out ;    but  our  own  textile  machine  makers  in  England  also  adapt 
improved  machinery  for  the  use  of  silks.      Our  silk  looms  are  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  foreign  silk  looms,  and 
where  they  are  not  we  buy  German,  American,  or  even  Russian  looms,  but  they,  no  doubt,  have  a  great 
advantage  in  respect  of  all  subsidiary  processes.      I  use  the  word  "  nearly  "  for  this  reason ;    the  foreign 
silk  looms  are  constructed,  and  improved  with  a  view  to  silk.      Our  silk  looms  are  very  often  improved 
cotton,  or  other  textile  looms.      I  do  not  say  that  the  trade  is  not  in  a  position  to  bring  its  machinery 
up  to  date,  but  it  has  not  the  same  advantages.       Being  a  small  trade  it  is  not  catered  for  by  machinists  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Germany,  for  instance.      At  the  same  time  most  of  the  progressive  manufacturers   Insecurity  Of 
of  my  acquaintance  buy  models  of  the  latest  foreign  looms  whether  German,  or  Russian,  or  American,    Capital. 
and  get  British  machinists  to  adopt  their  good  points  as  far  as  is  practicable  without  contravening   patent 
rights,  but  we  are  not  secure  enough  in  our  markets  to  go  in  for  wholesale  re-installation  of  machines. 

Silk  is  a  favourite  trade  in  Germany,  and  in  France.  In  Switzerland  it  is  a  new  industry — a 
remarkable  creation,  and  it  is  being  run,  I  think,  by  Swiss  capital.  I  should  not  say  there  is  any  English 
capital  in  the  foreign  silk  trade.  The  Swiss  make  specialities  of  light  fabrics,  which  have  been  very  much 
in  vogue  fur  the  last  ten  years.  They  have  built  up  for  themselves  a  wonderful  silk  industry.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  how  they  have  done  it,  but  they  have  done  it.  I  think  it  is  largely  because  they 
started  on  new  ground,  and  were  able  to  build  new  factories  on  the  most  modern  plans,  with  the 
finest  machinery,  and  not  in  any  way  trammelled  by  old  plants  ;  and  they  have  water  power  instead 
of  steam  power  ;  and  no  old  traditions  to  fight  against,  as  Lyons  had,  and  we  in  England.  They  are 
protected,  but  their  own  home  market  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  appreciably  increase  their  output.  The 
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Americans  started  with  the  most  stringent  protection  and  have  built  up  a  large  industry  behind  the  screen 
it  afforded.      They  have  shown  extremely  little  originality  of  any  kind. 

Our  administration  charges,  and  our  rents,  and  our  commissions  and  salaries  in  this  country  are 
based  upon  those  of  the  larger  and  richer  trades.  It  is  very  difficult  for  any  poor  industry  to  survive  in 
England,  because  the  standard  is  set  by  the  rich  trades.  In' Switzerland,  for  instance,  they'startcd  on  low 
rates  all  along  the  line,  both  for  administration  and  other  charges — lower  rates,  commissions,  salaries.  Of 
course,  in  addition  to  this,  as  your  trade  shrinks,  your  administration  charges  become  relatively  heavier.  Our 
local  rates  at  Macclesfield  vary  from  7s.  to  8s.  in  the  £ 
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MR.   E.    SNOW 
(J.  &  T.  Brocklehurst  &  Sons,  Macclesfield  ;  Silk  Throwsters,  Spinners  and  Manufacturers). 

For  thirty  years  I  have  conducted  the  department  of  my  firm  in  connection  with  silk  throwing — 
that  is,  in  the  preparation  of  the  silk  for  the  weaving  processes  and  for  sale  to  other  districts. 

Former  Export  In  about  1880  we  were  doing  a  considerable  business  with  Russia.     Moscow  was  a  large  manufacturing 

Trade.  centre,  and  we  exported  thrown  silk  to  Russia  for  manufacturing  purposes.     We  also,  previous  to  the  last 

French  arrangement,  putting  a  duty  on  thrown  silk,  employed  something  like  500  workpeople  in  the 
preparation  of  silk  for  the  Calais  lace  trade.  We  have  also  had  considerable  exportations  to  Germany  in  the 
way  of  what  are  known  as  Tussore  silks — that  is,  the  Wilk  silks  of  Northern  China,  and  of  India — the  rougher 
productions.  These  have  ceased  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  America,  of  course,  we  have  done  very 
little  with.  The  tariff  has  always  been  prohibitory,  except  in  silk  spinning  yarns,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  I  believe,  the  trade  is  pretty  nearly  captured  by  the  Italian  and  Swiss  spinners. 

Preference.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  a  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  we  should  have  a  larger 

proportion  of  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  other  Colonies. 
These  markets  are  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  our  competitors,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  cheaper  labour 
and  longer  hours,  and,  consequently,  are  able  to  produce  at  very  much  cheaper  rates  ;  and,  having  their  own 

Dumping.  home  trade,  in  which  they  can  secure  the  first  market  while  the  thing  is  a  novelty,  they  are  able  to  dump 

down  large  quantities  of  their  surplus  stocks  in  our  Colonies  at  very  much  lower  rates  than  we  could  possibly 
produce  them  at.  In  Canada  we  have  preference  as  against  the  German  article,  but  they  take  very  few  silks 
except  in  the  tapestry.  I  believe  the  tapestry  trade  is  the  only  trade  that  has  benefited  to  any  very  large 
extent. 

Employment.  In  the  case  of  Leek,  theirs  is  practically  a  retail  trade,  and  it  is  very  varied.  The  Leek  people  have 

travellers  selling  to  drapers  and  tailors  direct,  and  the  silk  throwing  is  comparatively  a  small  industry, 
because  very  few  workpeople  are  necessary  to  produce  the  silk.  In  the  case  of  Congleton,  the  firms  have 
decreased  almost  to  extinction.  From  3,000  employees  in  about  1846,  they  are  now  reduced  to  about  100 

Loss  to  Labour.  or  200.  In  Macclesfield,  in  my  first  experience  of  this  town,  we  had  over  5,000  operatives  engaged  in  silk 
throwing,  and  now  there  are  not  more  than  1,000.  I  should  say  the  production  is  not  more  than  20  to  25 

Emigration.  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  1874.  Many  of  the  weavers,  with  their  families,  have  emigrated  to  Patterson,  in 

New  York  State,  and  others  have  taken  to  other  industries.  As  a  rule,  a  man  now  never  puts  his 
son  to  anything  connected  with  silk.  He  tries  to  get  employment  in  some  of  the  heavier  industries  in 
Manchester,  or  other  neighbouring  towns.  He  looks  upon  silk  as  a  dead  letter.  Three-fourths,  or  even  more, 
of  the  labour  employed  is  female  labour,  but  as  male  labour  goes  away,  naturally  the  population  decreases 
every  decade.  As  to  manufacturing,  at  the  time  of  the  great  trades  union  contest,  it  was  stated  there  were 
something  like  5,000  or  6,000  hand-loom  weavers.  They  are  nearly  extinct.  I  should  not  think  that  we 
could  find  1,000  loom  weavers.  Many  would  reply  that  the  power-loom  has  taken  its  place.  In  my  firm, 
although  we  keep  a  fair  average  of  the  looms  employed  as  against  those  of  20  to  30  years  ago,  it  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  other  firms  in  Macclesfield  and  in  the  Manchester  district  have  entirely  closed  down,  and  so 
benefited  surviving  concerns.  In  my  own  firm  we  are  able  to  maintain  fairly  constant  employment,  but  it 
is  often  done  without  any  margin  of  profit  in  order  to  avoid  increase  of  accessory  expenses  incidental  to 

Wage*.  short-time  working.  The  power  looms  are  run  principally  by  women,  and  their  rates  of  wages  have  been 

fairly  maintained,  owing  to  a  general  demand  for  female  labour  in  other  industries. 

Causes  of  As  for  the  causes  of  the  change  in  the  state  of  trade,  there  is  the  last  arrangement  made  by  the 

Change.  French  Senate,  when  a  3  francs  duty  was  put  on  thrown  silk,  and  also  a  duty  put  upon  spun  silk  from  8d.  to 

Is.  a  pound.  Of  late  years  the  Italian  throwsters  have  laid  themselves  out  very  vigorously  to  supply  the 
Italian  Wages.  English  manufacturer  with  their  thrown  silks.  The  Italian  throwsters'  rate  of  wages  is  about  one-half  of 

that  paid  in  this  country.     Consequently,  in  the  throwing,  the  preparatory  process,  what  costs  us  very  nearly 

2s.  per  pound,  is  done  in  Italy  for  about  lljd.,  and  in  France  for  Is.  3d. 

Manufactured  Then  we  formerly  had  a  large  number  of  looms  employed  upon  a  staple  article — one  of  those  bread 

Imports  from  and  cheese  lines  that  vou  could  always  make — and  this  has  recently  been  taken  by  the  Japanese.     That, 

Japan.  of  course,  has  diminished  the  weaving  demand,  and  consequently  the  branches  accessory  to  it.     In  Japan 

they  do  not  export  thrown  silk  ;    they  simply  manufacture.     The  object  of  the  Japanese  is  to  send  over 
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a  free  entry  to  this  country,  and  a  free  entry  to  France.     France  makes  a  distinction  between  Eastern  goods   French  Outlet. 
and  other  goods,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  lose  the  printing  and  finishing.     They  treat  them  as  raw 
material  ;    but  I  think  they  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is  severely  competitive,  and  there  have  been 
several  attempts  made  to  influence  the  Senate  to  put  a  duty  upon  Japanese  goods.*     In  America  they  do. 

The  conditions  as  to  the  supply  of  raw  material  are  sometimes  a  little  misleading,  because  London    Raw  Silk 
was  formerly  the  port  of  destination,  and  raw  silk  was  re-exported  to  France,  and  to  the  Southern  European    Imports. 
countries.     An  amount  of  China  and  Japan  silk  was  re-exported  to  Italy,  and  other  countries,  but  taking 
it  on  the  whole  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  balance  between  imports  and  exports,  I  think,  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  where  we  had  formerly  a  residue  of  silks  remaining  in  the  country  of  6,000,000  or 
7,000,000  Ibs.  we  have  not  now  more  than  about  1,000,000.     It  is  reduced  quite  to  one-sixth  of  what  it 
formerly  was. 

Continental  railway  rates  are  about  half  our  English  rates.      I  have  a  report  from  Lyons  as  to  the   Railway  Rates. 
internal  rates  of  carriage  upon  silk  goods.     They  take  silk  in  common  with  other  textile  products,  at  one 
uniform  rate  ;    they  carefully  scale  it  according  to  the  kilometre,  and   the   kilogramme  in  weight,  so  that 
the  manufacturer  can  calculate  accurately  what  he  will  have  to  pay.     They  also  take  the  full  responsibility 
for  loss  or    damage,  and  their   rate  of  carriage  works  out,  say,  for  two  cwt.  of  silk,  travelling  a  distance 

equivalent  to  that  from  Macclesfield  to  London,  at  about  4s.  Id.  for  the  two  cwt.,  including  the  responsibility  3278 

of  the  railway  company,  against  our  7s.  minus  the  responsibility  of  the  railway  company  ;  and  for  which 
we  should  have  to  pay  according  to  value.  It  is  taken  at  3d.  for  every  £25  sterling.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  taken  for  at  least  a  minimum  of  another  Is.  for  the  raw  material  in  the  two  cwt.,  and  2s.  if  you 
send  goods  in  a  more  highly  finished  state.  The  anomaly  here  in  connection  with  silk  is  that  it  has  to 
pass  many  times  over  the  railway  to  centres  where  throwing,  dyeing,  and  finishing  are  done  ;  for  instance, 
to  and  from  the  dyer,  and  to  and  from  the  finisher,  and,  of  course,  the  raw  material  to  and  from  the  throwsters. 
That  is  multiplied  in  the  case  of  silk  at  least  five  times,  so  that  practically  for  1  cwt.  of  silk  we  pay  something 
like  ten  times  the  amount  of  carriage  for  1  cwt.  of  the  finished  article  over  English  railways  ;  and  then  the 
still  greater  anomaly  is  that  when  it  is  handed  in  to  the  distributor,  he  sends  it  out  as  drapery  goods, 
mixed  with  other  articles,  at  a  very  much  reduced  rate  to  that  of  the  original  manufacturer.  He  can  send 
over  the  railway  his  foreign  importations  at  considerably  less  cost  than  we  can  get  our  manufactured  goods 
delivered  to  him.  Rates  for  carriage  on  the  Continent  are  50  to  60  per  cent,  cheaper  than  here. 

In  our  own  home  market  in  Macclesfield,  for  the  manufacturers  there,  and  also  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,    Importation  of 
we   find   them  importing  foreign-spun  silks    and  foreign-thrown  silks,   very  much   to  the  detriment  of   Foreign  Yarns. 
our  own  home  producers.     The  spindles  employed  in  throwing  silk,  which  are  now  reduced  to  about  50,000 
in  this  country — one-fifth    probably  of   their   former   number — are    a   gradually   increasing    quantity   in 
other  countries.     The  latest  return  of  Italian  spindles  shows  something  like  300,000  ;    so  that,  by  the 
larger  production  they  are  able  to  deliver  very  much   cheaper,  keep  thtir  mills  going  constant  time,  and 
are  able  to  meet  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them.     The  machinery  in  England  would  require  a  great 
increase  to  meet  the  whole  requirement  of  English  for  thrown  silk,  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  encouragement, 
Whenever  a  mill  is  sold  now  the  machinery  goes  as  old  iron. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  in  any  way  inferior  in  processes  of  manufacture.     We  are  quite  au  fait  with    Foreign 
the  latest  machinery,  and  whatever  improvement  they  have  in  other  countries  they  are  always  willing  to  sell    Equipment. 
it  to  us,  equally  as  much  so  as  to  their  own  manufacturers. 

I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  technical  training  for  the  younger  children.      It  may  be  argued  that   Technical 
there  is  very  little  advantage  tor  the  rank  and  file,  but  I  think  by  the  better  education  of  the  young  people,    Education. 
by  manual  and  physical  training,  they  become  more  expert.      With  regard  to  overlookers    and  foremen, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  get  a  much  more  intelligent  oversight  if  they  had  better  technical  training. 
The  difficulty   is  to   get    them   to  go  to   the   evening  schools.     Manufacturers'   sons  ought  really  to  go 
through  a  course  of  day  training  for  two  or  three  years,  but  in  the  case  of  foremen  evening  classes  are  held 
in  our  town,  so  that  they  have  all  the  advantage  for  technical  training  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  and 
some  of  the  latest  machinery. 

We  find  that  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production  goes  for  labour,  and  30  to  40  per  cent,  for    Elements  Of 

accessory  expenses — management,  oversight,  coal,  rent,  and  taxes.      I  am  not  including  the  raw  materials  ;   Cojj  Oj  3280 

they  fluctuate  according  to  the  market  value.     Therefore,  if  the  foreigner  has  an  advantage  of  50  per  cent.    projuct|on. 
in  labour,  he  benefits  at  least  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production.     I  am  referring  to  silk  spinning 
and  throwing,  but  the  same  applies  to  manufacturing  ;    the  foreigners'  rates  for  manufacturing  are  very 
much  lower  than  ours. 

Foreign  duties  are  all  so  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other  that  whatever  affects  the  manufacturing   Foreign  Duties. 
naturally  affects  the  throwing.     I  have  a  table  of  the  duties  on  silk  goods  in  other  countries,  which,  of  course, 
is  really'at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  and  [  find  that  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Russia,  United  States,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  China  and  India,  all  of  them  silk  producing,  put  on  a  protective 
tariff  simply  for  the  protection  of  'their  own  industries.     Some  of  them  are  very  high.     Then  there  are 
countries  which  simply  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  revenue — nominally  free  trade  countries  like  Denmark,  which 
puts  a  duty  on  silk  goods  of  11  per  cent.     That  is  exactly  a  point  that  we  in  Macclesfield  feel  very  strongly    Revenue  Duty 
upon.     In  fact,  those  who  are  opposed  to  fiscal  reform  a're  all  in  favour  of  a  duty  on  silk  goods  simply  for   on  silk. 
the  purpose  of  revenue.     They  think  it  is  an  exceptional  trade,  and  friends  and  enemies  to  tariff  reform 
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combine  in  saying  that  certainly  for  silk  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  duty  to  be  put  on.  In  the  latest 
statement  brought  before  the  French  Senate  this  argument  is  used  as  a  reason  for  larger  duties  upon  silk 
goods  from  other  countries,  though  they  admit  that  they  are  the  largest  exporters  to  this  country — in  fact, 
London  is  their  best  outlet  and  has  filled  up  the  loss  of  the  American  trade  to  them.  And  the  same  with 
Japan.  The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Japan  are  moving  the  Government  in  a  great  measure 
to  get  the  war  tax  paid  by  putting  an  increased  duty  upon  all  European  products. 

I  suggest  a  duty  on  thrown  silk  as  well  as  manufactured  silk.  It  is  so  interwoven  one  with  the  other  ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  an  accessory,  and  we  have  found  a  large  development  in  recent  years  in  the  mixed  goods 
trade.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  manufacturing  if  the  thrown  silk  trade  were  allowed  to  be  extinguished 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  really  the  training  ground  for  successful  operatives.  When  they  are  too  young  to 
go  to  the  loom,  they  gain  proficiency  in  silk  throwing  and  handling  the  raw  material,  which  enables  them 
to  become  very  much  more  expert  workmen  and  workwomen  when  they  are  a  few  years  older.  Therefore, 
I  think  we  should  require  on  thrown  silk  a  sufficient  duty  to  protect  us  against  the  cheaper  wages  of  the 
Continent.  Whatever  advantage  they  have  in  labour  we  ought  to  have  at  least  that  to  begin  with,  because 
our  own  home  competition  will  keep  us  from  going  to  very  high  prices. 

I  should  say  we  should  follow  the  French  precedent  of  3  francs  per  kilo.,  that  is,  about  13d.  per  ft. 
on  thrown  silk.  That  comes  to  somewhere  about  7?,  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  the  value  of  the  material. 
The  duty  on  the  completely  manufactured  silks  from  abroad  would  have  to  be  higher,  naturally,  or  eUo  the 
manufacturer  would  not  gain  any  advantage  if  he  had  to  pay  more.  That  ought  to  be  at  least  15  to  20  per 
cent.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  nothing  less  than  15  per  cent,  would  really  benefit  the  English 
manufacturer. 

I  think  prices  would  be  affected  very  little,  because  we  should  have  with  the  stimulus  in  the  industry 
a  larger  number  of  competitors,  and,  naturally,  the  newer  firms  would  want  to  get  a  share  of  the  trade. 
And  if  you  take  the  Japanese  article,  which  is  at  the  present  moment  flooding  the  market,  the  amount  that 
it  would  put  on  to  the  consumer  would  never  be  fell.  For  instance,  take  a  lady's  blouse  made  from  thin, 
flimsy  Japanese  silk.  The  duty  would  not  amount  to  6d.  in  the  finished  article,  and  very  often  that  6d. 
would  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  distributor  or  the  retail  producer.  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  would 
feel  it.  It  is  a  luxury,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  taking  the  fancy  really  more  than  intrinsic  value. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  desirable  to  keep  the  preliminary  processes,  such  as  silk  throwing,  in  this  country, 
that  we  may  have  better  hands  later  on  for  the  subsequent  processes.  If  we  lose  the  preliminary  processes 
pro  tanto  we  shall  deteriorate  our  workmen  in  the  superior  processes.  We  find  that  to-day.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  mixed  goods  in  Yorkshire  they  find  exceedingly  great  difficulty  in  handling  fine,  delicate  silk, 
because  they  have  not  been  trained  to  it.  Macclesfield  weavers  would  have  no  difficulty  at  all,  for  they 
have  had  years  of  training  which  accustoms  them  to  the  touch  of  the  fine  textile.  Very  often  a  man 
develops  from  a  throwster  to  a  manufacturer.  It  is  a  sort  of  stepping  stone.  It  is  a  trade  in  which, 
perhaps,  less  capital  may  give  him  his  first  start,  and  ultimately  he  may  go  on  to  manufacturing  the 
silk. 

Thrown  silk  is  a  finished  article  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  is  a  semi-raw  material  to  the  manufacturer, 
In  France  they  put  on  it  a  duty  of  3  francs  per  kilo.,  and  yet  they  are  able  to  send  £5,000,000 
worth  of  silk  goods  into  London  every  year.  Germany  puts  very  little  upon  thrown  silk.  The 
United  States  protects  it  by  a  30  per  cent.  duty.  Russia  protects  it  quite  70  to  80  per  cent.  Italy  does 
not  protect  it  at  all ;  Italian  labour  is  so  very  cheap  that  there  is  no  necessity. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  thrown  silk  used  in  this  country — which  is  manufactured  here — to  that 
imported  from  abroad,  I  can  only  draw  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  silk 
throwsters  have  diminished  their  production  for  the  home  manufacture  to  about  one-fifth  of  what  it  was, 
say,  30  years  ago.  The  total  productions  of  throwns  in  all  centres  in  this  country  would  scarcely  exceed 
600,000  Ibs.  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  the 
importation  of  foreign  throwns  and  spun  silk  yarns  taken  together  has  increased.  1  cannot  give  them 
separately,  the  Board  of  Trade  having  only  taken  spun  silk  yarns  as  a  separate  return  since  the  year  1899. 
Taken  together,  however,  we  find  that : — 

In  1870  there  was  an  importation  of         . .          . .          . .          . .        283,723  Ibs. 

In  1884  this  had  increased  to  323,947  Ibs. 

In  1900  it  was  nearly  doubled         664,641  Ibs. 

showing  that  we  are  being  crushed  out  by  the  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours  of  our  foreign  rivals. 


Decay  of 
Throwing  Industry. 


WITNESS   No.  75. 

MR.   GEORGE  W1GLEY 

(Geo.  Wigley  &  Son,  Warser  Gate,  Nottingham ;   Silk  Throwsters). 

The  silk  throwing  business  has  gradually  gone  away  altogether.  Within  20  miles  of  Nottingham 
30  years  ago,  there  were  working  22  mills—  that  is.  purely  throwMcrs.  To:day  there  are  only  three,  and  most 
of  them  have  closed  for  want  of  profit,  and  the  trade  has  gradually  gone  away  from  the  district,  as  it  has 
from  many  other  districts.  We  have  not  a  third  of  the  machinery  going.  Silk  throwing  generally,  unless 
it  gets  some  assistance,  must  gradually  die  away.  In  1862,  9,000,000  Ibs.  weight  of  raw  silk  was  imported  ; 


Witnesses. 


in  1902,  1,252,000  Ibs.,  so  that  you  see  we  have  practically  gone  down  to  a  minimum.     A  good  deal  of  this  3285 

to-day  is  used  in  the  raw — that  is,  by  the  weavers — in  our  locality  for  lace  purposes  and  nets,  such  as  you 
see  in  trimmings  and  millinery.  For  broad  silks  it  must  be  thrown.  Silk  such  as  trams  and  organzines, 
and  that  class  of  silk,  is  being  imported  from  Italy  and  France,  principally.  We  cannot  approach  the 
foreigners  in  price 

In  Nottingham  I  calculate  that  25  years  ago  we  were  employing  1,700  hands  in  the  throwing  Loss  to  Labour. 
trade,  and  in  Derby  and  the  locality  2,400.  The  mills  are  all  stopped.  I  should  think  there  are 
not  50  employed  in  Nottingham.  We  are  the  only  throwsters,  pure  and  simple,  left  in  Derby  to-day — 
there  would  be  about  200  workpeople  employed — and  we  are  actually  making  a  loss  to-day  in  what  we  are 
doing,  but  we  hope  to  see  improvements  in  the  trade,  and  either  duties  put  on  the  article  here,  or  duties 
removed  by  the  foreigner.  The  mills  that  have  stopped  have  been  turned  to  other  purposes  in  many  cases. 

In  consequence  of  what  I  have  said  there  is  no  profit.  Profits. 

Employment  has  been  very  irregular.     There  are  a  few  qualities  with  no  weight  about  them — little    Employment  and 
fancy  things — that  we  can  make,  which  it  does  not  answer  to  import,  and  that,  of  course,  keeps  a  few  hands    Wages. 
working  together.     Of  course,  the  total  of  the  wages  is  very  considerably  reduced,   but  the  wages  per 
individual  have  gone  up  a  little.     There  are  very  few  left  in  the  trade,  principally  women,  with  a  foreman 
to  perhaps  30  or  40  of  these  girls.     The  girls  would  earn  about  12s.  a  week,  full  time.  3286 

Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  silk  came  through  London,  as  you  are  aware,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt   Causes  of  Change. 
that  the  Suez  Canal  has  had  something  to  do  with  diverting  from  London  the  imports  from  the  East.     At 
that  time,  we  ourselves  exported  large  quantities  of  the  thrown  silk  into  France,  but  since  there  has  been 
this  3  francs  per  kilo,  duty,  the  French  people  are  throwing  it  themselves,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
import  a  little  thrown  silk  from  France.     We  cannot  export  to  France  any  more. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  of  late  with  regard  to  the  silk  growing  in  India.     They  are  already  sending   Silk  Growing  ill 
some  very  good  silk  into  this  country  from  Kashmir  and  Calcutta,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  that   India. 
silk  will  improve  as  we  go  on,   but  that  would  not  be  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going — not  at  present, 
anyhow.     I  should  think  very  likely  they  would  soon  begin  to  throw  it  with  the  cheap  labour  in  India. 

I  am  not  aware  that  foreign  countries  have  any  advantage  in  respect  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.    Foreigner's 
When  this  trade  began  to  leave  us  I  took  the  opportunity,  when  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  of  seeing  a  number    Equipment. 
of  silk  throwing  mills  there,  but  I  did  not  see  that  they  had  any  advantage  over  us,  excepting  water  power 
in  some  cases,  and  the  working  of  very  young  children,  whose  labour  is  prohibited  here  ;  also  the  adult  work- 
people work  longer  hours,  and  they  work  for  considerably  less  money.     Their  machinery  is  practically  the 
same  as  ours.     Our  policy  of  free  imports  assists  them  in  competing  with  us  here  very  considerably. 

I  think  a  moderate  duty  on  thrown  silk  might  save  a  part  of  the  trade,  but  it  is  very  late  in  the  day.    Duties.  3287 

I  am  informed  a  large  mill  for  throwing  at  St.  Albans  is  preparing  to  close ;  2s.  perlb.  on  tram,  that  is  slack 
twisted,  and  3s.  per  Ib.  on  organzine,  that  is  thrown,  would  save  us.  That  would  work  out  to-day  at  about 
20  per  cent.,  but  then  the  prices  are  very  low  at  the  present  time.  We  should  rather  have  that  if  we  could 
get  it,  but  if  we  cannot  get  that,  we  should  have  to  be  content  with  less. 

These  duties  would  enable  British  manufacturers  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  employment.  There  is  Effect  of  Duties. 
more  silk  being  used  to-day  than  ever,  but  we  are  importing  it  thrown  instead  of  in  the  raw,  for  we  cannot 
throw  silk  at  the  present  prices.  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  proof  than  this.  I  have  two  sons,  who  would 
have  been  ready  to  go  into  it,  but  I  could  not  advise  them  to  do  so.  You  will  never  get  the  business  back 
as  it  was  for  a  number  of  years,  because  the  machinery  has  been  demolished,  and  it  is  very  expensive  to  build 
new  machinery.  Almost  any  mill  is  suitable  for  silk  throwing  if  there  is  a  good  light.  There  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  workpeople,  because  they  have  gone  out  of  the  trade  except  in  certain  localities.  At 
St.  Albans  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  get  workpeople  at  the  present  time,  but 
when  they  once  get  out  of  silk  throwing,  they  do  not  go  back  ;  they  die  off.  However,  the  young  unskilled 
girls  would  soon  take  it  up  again.  It  would  be  less  difficult  to-day  than  a  number  of  years  ago,  because  the 
reeling,  both  in  Italy  and  Japan,  is  considerably  improved,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it  at  all. 


WITNESS   No.    76. 
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MR.    CHARLES   WOOLLAM 


(Charles  Woollam  &  Co.,  Abbey  Mills,  St.  Albans ;  Silk  Throwsters). 

The  silk  trade  has  gradually  dwindled  down  in  all  its  branches  and  the  throwing  trade  has  become    Disappearances  of 
almost  extinct.     Our  mills  were  carried  on  by  Charles  Woollam  and  Co.,  from  the  year  1803,  and  my  experi-    Wills. 
ence  of  it  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  is  from  1860  to  1904.     In  1860  there  were  a  great  many  mills  in  out-of-the-way 
parts,  single  mills  in  different  towns.     Three  of  my  great  uncles  had  mills  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Bruton, 
and  places  of  that  sort,  which  have  all  disappeared,  and  there  were  several  mills  in  my  own  time  in  Hertford- 
shire— at  Watford  a  very  large  and  very  good  mill,  and  Rickmansworth  and  Chesham,  and  there  was  silk 
throwing  at  Tring  and  Aylesbury,  and  weaving  at  Aylesbury,  also  mills  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  and  we  had 
mills  at  St.  Albans,  and  1  built  myself  in  the  early  years  a  mill  at  Redbourne,  employing  about  160  or  180 
hands.     Spitallields  was  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  silk  which  was  thrown  by  these  mills  in  our  part  of  the 
country.     Most  of  these  mills   are   entirely  disused  ;    the  only  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  still  continuing 
are  my  own  at  St.  Albans  and  Redbourne.     They  are  both  working  about  a  third  power.     Where  I  used    LOSS  to   Labour, 
to  employ  as  many  as  450  hands,  I  now  employ  150.     Probably  there  were  formerly  five  or  six  mills  in  the 
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district,  each  employing,  perhaps,  300,  but  that  is  rather  guesswork.  Some  of  the  small  trade  I  do  is  with 
the  Irish  poplin  people  in  Dublin.  It  is  a  mixture  ;  the  warp  is  silk  and  the  weft  is  wool.  I  am  able  to 
obtain  some  orders,  mine  being  the  best  silk  of  the  sort  for  their  purpose. 

The  trade  was  quite  profitable  up  to  1880,  the  profits  gradually  diminishing  to  1890,  and  I  will  not  say 
it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  I  am  the  survivor.  Both  these  mills  at  St.  Albans  and  Redbourne 
were  filled  up  about  1860  or  before  ;  with  just  the  amount  of  machinery,  and  the  number  of  hands  that  I 
could  employ  now,  and  that  I  did  employ  until  four  years  ago  when  I  began  to  decline  to  take  hands  and  let 
the  thing  die  out.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  I  obtained  quite  the  best  price  for  my  thrown  silk.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  anyone  who  carried  on  the  trade  more  successfully  than  I  have  done,  and  I  have  put 
down  the  average  profits  made  ;  it  gives  a  fair  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  trade.  I  do  not  put  the  actual 
figures  (I  would  not  mind  giving  you  the  actual  ones),  but  I  divide  them  all  by  a  certain  number  so  as  to 
bring  it  out  in  the  right  proportion.  They  are : — 

Average  Profit.  Per  annum. 

£ 

1860-64  51 

1865-69  96 

1870-74  77 

1875-79  57 

1880-84  26 

1885-89  39 

1890-94  11 

1895-99  13 

1900-03  (I  cannot  carry  it  up  to  1904)     Loss  of  £5 

It  was  in  1865-74  that  the  profit  was  satisfactory.  The  best  years  were  1865-69.  At  tnao  nme  we 
used  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  China  silk,  thrown  silk  (I  am  only  speaking  of  thrown  silk),  to  Lyons.  In 
1870  to  1874  the  export  to  Lyons  utterly  ceased,  from  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war,  but  at  that  time 
the  German  trade  was  making  its  great  jump,  and  our  trade  became  with  the  German  and  Swiss  market 
instead  of  with  the  French,  always  continuing  to  do  the  same  amount  of  trade  at  home  with  our  own  home 
manufacturers.  The  Germans  have  never  thrown  much  silk  ;  they  buy  thrown  Eastern  silk  now  chiefly 
from  Italy,  formerly  from  England.  Before  the  Canal  was  opened,  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  silk  came  round 
to  London  ;  we  were  the  market  for  it  as  much  as  Lyons  was  the  market  for  French  silk,  or  Milan  for  Italian. 
But  when  the  Canal  opened,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  raw  silk  coming  to  England,  it  has 
gradually  been  stopped  on  its  passage  at  Genoa  and  Marseilles  and  other  ports,  and  a  very  small  proportion 
now  comes  to  this  country.  Instead  of,  perhaps,  as  much  as  70,000  bales,  I  think  it  is  not  much  more 
than  5,000  annually. 

From  1860  the  earnings  have  increased  in  all  trades.  If  you  employ  people  at  all  you  have  to  pay 
them  more,  but  wages  have  not  risen  so  much  in  our  trade  as  in  some  other  trades.  If  the  trade  is  unprofit- 
able, of  course  it  tends  to  keep  wages  down. 

Very  large  quantities  of  foreign  silk  are  now  imported.  The  throwing  mills,  as  I  have  said,  have 
dwindled  away  and  disappeared  much  more  quickly  than  even  the  manufacturing,  because,  though  that 
has  disappeared  from  London  almost  entirely,  it  has,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  increased  to  some  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Macclesfield.  The  imports  of  raw  silk,  which  in  1857  were  valued 
at  £12,000,000,  were  only  £1,200,000  last  year.  One  would  expect  in  most  trades  in  forty  years  a  very  great 
increase,  not  a  decrease.  The  importation  of  manufactured  silk,  that  is  silk  made  into  goods,  has  increased 
about  in  the  same  proportion,  from  £1,700,000  to  £12,000,000  sterling. 

With  regard  to  manufactured  silk  (I  am  not  now  talking  of  thrown  silk)  there  is  continually  a  glut, 
more  or  less,  in  one  or  other  of  the  markets,  like  Lyons  or  Crefeld,  or  Elberfeld  or  Zurich,  in  which  they 
have  overdone  the  amount  of  their  manufacture,  and  the  surplus  is  always  being  sent  over  here  to  be 
disposed  of  for  what  it  will  fetch,  they  retaining,  of  course,  their  full  profit  upon  what  they  manufacture  in 
then-  own  country,  so  that  there  is  continually  manufactured  silk  being  forced  upon  the  market,  and  that  is 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case  with  thrown  silk. 

Foreigners  have  an  advantage  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  water  power  which  we  have 
not,  but  against  that  they  have  a  disadvantage  where  they  supplement  water  power  with  steam,  because  coal 
would  be  dearer  with  them  than  with  us.  They  also  have  an  advantage  in  being  less  interfered  with  by 
education  and  time  regulations,  and  they  work  longer  hours.  I  think  our  climate  is  quite  as  favourable.  A 
moist  day  is  a  very  good  day  for  working  silk.  There  are  no  reasons  in  the  way  of  natural  conditions 
why  we  should  not  have  a  good  silk  industry. 

I  have  taken  out  the  expenditure  of  a  year  when  we  were  fully  at  work  and  making  a  fair  profit,  and 
find  that  we  paid  for — 

Wages £7,787 

Salary 201 

Trade  expenses              1,636 

Coal         ..          ..  381 

Carriage              . .          . .          . .         . .         . .          . .  81 

Rent  charged 500 

Materials  (raw  silk) ;         ..         ..  38,114 


£48.700 


Witnesses. 


Effect  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 


Labour  is  the  very  great  cost  with  us.     I  went  over  the  Italian  mills  some  20  years  ago,  and  at  that    Relative  Labour  3293 

time  I  found  that  where  we  paid  a  girl  of  16  or  18  the  low  wages  of  8s.  or  9s.,  they  were  paying  about   Cost. 
5  francs  a  week.     A  girl  who  has  become  as  good  as  she  is  likely  to  be  in  our  work  would  get  as  much  as 
10s.  a  week  with  us,  or  even  exceptional  ones  lls.  or  more,  but,  taking  one  with  another,  they  would  not 
average  more  than  8s.,  probably,  taking  children  and  young  people  into  account  as  well,  hardly  that. 

I  think  the  Canal  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  decay  of  our  trade.  When  we  had  the  market  for 
Eastern  silk  in  London,  we,  who  were  using  the  raw  silk,  had  our  first  pick  of  the  material^  as  you  may 
say.  We  had  no  expense  of  freight  and  insurance,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  it  was  before  us,  and  the  foreigner 
had  to  buy  it  away  from  us  here.  Now  it  is  exactly  the  reverse,  because  we  have  to  go  there  to  get  what 
silk  we  require. 

Thrown  silk  is  a  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer,  and  if  you  were  to  put  a  duty  upon  the  thrown  silk    Duties. 
you  would  have  to  put  a  still  higher  duty  upon  manufactured  silk.      The  manufacturers  would  oppose,  I 
should  think,  a  considerable  duty  being  put  on  thrown  silk,  but  I  should  think  they  would  consent  to  a  duty 
of  one  half  the  amount  put  upon  the  manufactured  goods,  or  something  of  that  sort.     By  way  of  illustration, 
I  should  put  a  duty  of  Is.  6d.  a  pound  on  the  thrown  silk.     That  would  be  about  10  per  cent.,  and  I  should 
put  a  still  higher  duty,  of  course,  upon  the  manufactured.     Such  a  duty  would  enable  English  thrown  silk 
to  compete  with  Italian  thrown,  and  a  moderate  duty  would  be  effective.     It  would  have  a  great  effect  in    Effect  of  Duties. 
reviving  throwing  and  weaving.     I  am  continually  in  the  position  of  late  of  my  silk  being  equal  in  value  to  3294 

some  that  may  be  bought  from  Italy,  the  difference  being  that  the  Italians  can  work  it  at  a  profit  at  a 
somewhat  lower  price  than  I  can.     I  make  a  loss,  while  they  would  make  a  profit. 


The  Scottish 
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MR.  GEORGE  ROBERTSON 

(Anderson  &  Robertson,  Ltd.,  John  Street  Factory,  Govan,  Lanarkshire;  Silk  Throwsters). 

I  can  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  the  industry  since  its  beginning  in  Scotland  in  1822, 
and  particularly  since  1877,  when  my  firm  commenced  business.  In  1822  the  Govan  factory  was  started 
by  Morris  Pollok.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other  silk  throwing  in  Scotland.  The  industry  went  on 
flourishing  up  to  1854.  By  that  time  two  other  factories,  off-shoots,  had  commenced  in  Scotland — one  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  in  Paisley.  From  1854  (when,  I  may  say,  I  began  business  in  connection  with  the 
^ilk  trade  as  a  boy)  to  1887  the  industry  went  on  flourishing.  The  number  of  people  employed  in  1839 — 
I  learned  this  from  one  of  the  old  workers  the  other  day— was  about  250.  In  1872,  on  account  of  an  extension 
partly  into  weaving  and  silk  spinning,  in  addition  to  the  silk  throwing,  there  were  600  workers.  That  was 
up  to  1877.  From  1877  up  to  1892  or  1893  our  history  was  one  of  continual  progress,  so  much  so  that  we 
had  to  build  additional  works  outside :  one  in  Motherwell  in  Lanarkshire,  and  we  also  took  over  the  old  mills 
at  Glemsford  in  Suffolk,  in  addition  to  employing  the  old  mill  at  Congleton — Pearson's  mill.  Then  from 
1892  or  1893  to  the  present  time  the  course  has  been  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  silk  throwing  was  importation.     The  competition  comes  from   Causes  of 
Italy  principally — there  was  silk  from  Italy  (where  the  wages  are  so  very  different  from  ours)  in  1892.     At    Decline. 
that  time,  one  of  the  principal  lines  in  Glasgow  was  the  Rangoon  trade.     It  was  mostly  a  Glasgow  trade, 
and  the  Japanese  came  in  and  picked  it  up.     Manufacturers,  of  course,  had  no  chance  of  competition  against 
the  Japanese  wages,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  Rangoon  trade  is  nearly  as  low  as  it  can  be.     We  have 
now  only  a  few  workers  left  at  it,  and  our  mill  at  Motherwell  is  shut  up. 

The  making  of  trams  and  organzines  has  suffered  most.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  trams  and  organzines 
are  entirely  unremunerative.  It  is  only  where  we  have  special  orders  for  particular  things  that  we  can  get  a 
price.  They  are  imported  from  Italy.  A  tram  is,  in  plain  words,  the  weft,  and  organzines  are  usually  used 
as  the  warp.  Organzine  is  spun  both  on  the  single  thread  and  the  double  thread.  A  tram  is  just  a  throw 
as  we  call  it,  on  two  or  more  threads. 

To  indicate  the  course  of  trade,  I  have  made  this  note  as  to  the  number  of  spindles.     In  1883  we  had   Number  of 
7,545  spindles  ;  in  1893  we  had  14,534,  and  in  1903  we  are  reduced  again  to  7,754.     The  year  1891  was,  perhaps,   Spindles. 
about  the  high  tide  of  our  prosperity,  and  the  total  sales  for  1891  were  £100,175,  as  compared  with  £34,866 
in  1903. 

Total  net  profits  have  diminished,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  compared  with  turnover.  The  reason  Profits. 
is  that  immediately  the  big  falling  off  took  place,  we  had  to  dismiss  a  large  number  of  our  assistants,  and  put 
our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  clerks  and  attendants,  and,  in  fact,  make  a  general  reduction  of  expenses  at 
all  hazards,  in  order  to  keep  things  on  their  feet.  We  have  reduced  very  largely  the  number  of  the  ordinary 
workers.  In  the  town  of  Motherwell  we  were  the  only  silk  throwing  works.  There  was  no  other  employment 
of  any  large  extent  for  female  labour.  The  girls  had  either  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing,  or  go  to  service 
out  of  Motherwell.  After  having  been  trained  for  years  to  the  silk  throwing,  they  had  reluctantly  (as  I 
know)  to  clear  out. 

From  1877  to  1892,  employment  was  good,  both  as  regards  continuity  and  amount.     For  these  15    Employment. 
years  our  workers  were  all  kept  in  employment  regularly,  never  an  hour  off.     From  1892  to  1904,  it  has  been 
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bad  in  both  counts,  that  is  to  say,  the  mill  at  Motherwell  has  been  shut,  and  opened  about  half  a  dozen  times, 
and  our  place  at  Glemsford  has  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing  very  often,  and  the  work  at  the  centre 
factory  at  John  Street,  Govan,  has  been  very  intermittent.  The  Suffolk  people  are  as  good  in  their  work 
as  the  Scotch,  if  not  better.  Suffolk  has  the  advantage  of  being  all  what  you  might  call  English  people. 
There  is  not  the  same  intermixture  of  the  rougher  populations  to  be  found  in  the  mining  and  shipbuilding 
districts  of  Motherwell  and  Govan. 

There  has  been  no  great  alteration  in  the  actual  rate  of  wages  in  recent  years  for  local  reasons.  The 
Wholesale  Co-operative  has  started  an  enormous  number  of  works  employing  female  labour  in  thousands, 
and  though  we  have  been  dismissing  workers,  there  has  been  no  real  decrease  in  their  earnings.  Girls  get  from 
10s.  to  15s.  a  week,  or  £1  a  week.  They  make  various  things  in  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  works — boots 
and  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  shirts,  cabinets,  brushes,  confectionery,  etc.,  etc. 

I  think  the  machinery  that  we  get  in  this  country  is,  if  anything,  better  than  they  have  abroad.  In 
the  little  country  places  in  France  they  use  old  wooden  winding  frames  such  as  we  got  at  Glemsford  when  we 
went  down  there  first.  I  put  in  a  lot  of  new  frames  much  more  suited  for  the  purpose,  made  in  Macclesfield 
— the  new  iron  frames — so  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  and  I  have  seen  a  little  of  it  in  France, 
the  machinery  we  have  here  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  in  Italy  or  France. 

As  compared  with  France  or  Italy,  we  have  the  natural  advantage  of  the  moist  climate,  and  in 
throwing  silks,  a  moist  atmosphere  is  an  advantage.  It  makes  a  better  tram  and  organzine.  There  is  no 
practical  difference  as  to  the  raw  silk,  it  comes  to  us  equally  as  it  goes  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

As  to  Italian  wages,  5£d.  to  6Jd.  has  been  stated  as  the  rate  for  12  hours  for  women  and 
girls  in  Italy.  As  to  the  actual  wages  in  Govan  at  the  present  moment — I  took  this  from  the  actual  wages 
paid,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers  found  it  was  17d.  for  a  day  of  nine  hours.  I  found  out  that  nine 
hours  suited  the  class  of  people  at  Glemsford,  where  a  great  number  of  married  women  have  to  come  a  little 
distance,  and  I  found  it  better  to  start  at  eight  and  work  nine  hours,  than  start  at  the  usual  six  o'clock. 
This  difference  in  wages  is  ample  to  account  for  all  the  trouble.  We  usually  calculate  on  China  silk  that  they 
get  through  Ib.  a  day  for  a  good  worker,  and  the  difference  between  5Ad.  and  17d.  is  Is.  That  Is.  means 
more  than  any  profit  we  should  be  likely  to  get.  The  raw  silk  is  worth  per  Ib.  on  an  average,  perhaps,  13s.  or 
14s.,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  Italian  low  paid  labour  and  the  English  on  a  Ib.  of  raw  silk  is 
something  like  7  per  cent.  I  have  no  definite  information,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  Italian  factories  are  very 
much  larger,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  you  turn  out  the  cheaper  the  cost.  The  Italians  naturally  get  as 
much  as  they  can  when  they  sell  their  thrown  silks  here,  and  we  find  usually  when  the  prices  are  compared 
that  they  are  3d.  to  6d.  or  more  under  what  we  can  possibly  sell  at — that  is,  from  3d.  to  6d.  below  our  price, 
The  price  per  Ib.  is  from  14s.  to  22s.  according  to  quality. 

With  very  little  assistance,  we  should  look  for  restitution  of  our  trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  protection 
of,  say,  10  per  cent,  on  imported  thrown  silk,  partly  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  wages  and  partly  to  give 
the  idea  of  security,  so  that  people  might  be  encouraged  to  go  into  the  trade.  The  duty  would  at  the  beginning 
raise  the  price,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  after  competition  had  reasserted  itself.  It  would  give  constant 
employment  and  so  help  to  reduce  cost. 

We  buy  our  raw  material  through  our  London  brokers,  and  it  comes  direct  from  China,  Canton,  Milan 
and  different  places,  and  we  can  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  throwsters.  The  development  of  trade  in 
Empire-grown  raw  material  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  trade,  and  for  those  parts  of  the  Empire  that  grow 
it  During  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  used  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk  raised  in  Kashmir. 
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Decline  of  Trade. 


Loss  to  Labour. 


My  firm  was  established  in  1820,  and  I  propose  to  give  evidence  on  silk  dress  goods,  what  we  call 
broad  silks. 

We  carried  on  silk  throwing  until  about  12  or  18  months  ago.  We  discontinued  it  because  we  could 
buy  all  the  thrown  silk  we  wanted  much  cheaper  abroad  in  Italy  or  Lyons,  and  quite  as  well  got  up  as  ours. 
The  trade  in  our  district  has  shown  a  continual  downfall  ever  since  I  went  into  it,  in  1855.  There  were  40 
manufacturers  in  Manchester  and  the  district  round  about  when  I  was  learning  the  business,  and  I  believe 
they  employed  about  25,000  persons,  and  some  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers  employed  a  large  number 
of  hands  in  Macclesfield  in  throwing.  Now  we  are  the  only  firm  left  in  the  Manchester  district,  and  we 
employ  less  now  than  we  ever  did — I  should  think  between  200  and  300,  a  diminution  from  25,000  to  300. 
You  can  estimate  what  that  represents  in  lost  wages.  There  are  possibly  the  remains  of  one  or  two  firms 
who  have  failed  or  given  up,  and  left  a  few  people  in  a  small  way.  The  earnings  of  workpeople  would 
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vary  from  10s.  a  week  up  to  20s.  a  week,  and  in  a  few  cases  up  to  30s.,  but  for  weavers  and  winders,  who 
are  the  bulk  of  the  people  we  employ,  the  wages  would  be  from  10s.  to  22s.  a  week  at  the  outside  —  10s. 
would  be  the  lowest  and  22s.  would  probably  be  the  highest.  Our  goods  are  all  sold  in  the  West  End  of 
London  to  the  large  shops  —  very  few  are  exported. 

The  French  have  now  all  the  trade  in  the  richest   goods.     I  consider  that  in  anything  we  do  make   French  Trade. 
we  can  make  as  well  as  the  French,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  all  our  rich  goods.     When  first  I 
was  in  the  trade  an  average  price  for  a  piece   of  goods  in  our  business  came  to  £23  or  £23  10s.     Now  it 
does  not  come  to  more  than  £10  for  the  same  length.     So  that  we  are  making  much  lower  goods  now  than 
we  were  then.     Then  the  highest  we  ever  made  was  20s.  a  yard  ;    now  the  usual  run  of  our  goods  would 
be  more  like  20d.  to  2s.     The  Lyons  people  make  the  richest  goods  that  are  made  in  silk  goods  ;    but  that 
is  a  small  trade.     That  is  not  a  business  worth  our  catering  for,  because  it  would  take  generations  to  get 
into  the  trade  again.     I  think  that  the  class  of  silk  we  make  we  can  make  better  than  we  can  make  the 
richest  article.     I  do  not  think  that  under  any  circumstances  the  richest  Lyons  silks  would  ever  be  made 
in  this  country.     The  firm  with  whom  I  was  apprenticed  in  1855  (B.  Syddall  &  Son)  then  did  the  bulk 
of  their  trade  with  foreign  countries  —  chiefly  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  Holland  and  the  United  States.    Loss  of  Foreign 
Their  turnover  was  about  £30,000  to  £40,000  a  year,  mostly  in  silk  and  cotton  goods.     As  the  above    Markets. 
countries,  one  after  another,  levied  duties  on  their  goods  one  market  after  another  was  lost,  and  the  firm 
relinquished  business,  after  having  lost  a  large  part  of  its  capital.     Those  were  chiefly  silk  and  cotton  goods  — 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  silk  warps  and  cotton  weft:  that  we  make  now  hardly  at  all. 

The  goods  that  come  from  Zurich  and  Como  compete  most  with  us  individually,  but  no  one  would   Competing  Swiss 
attempt  to  compete  with  Japan.     It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.     The  goods  that  are  made  now  in  Japan   and  Japanese 
used  to  be  largely  made  in  Macclesfield.     I  understand  they  are  hardly  made  at  all  there  now.     We  buy    Imports. 
Japan  silk  largely,  but  we  buy  it  in  the  thrown  state,  and  it  is  thrown  in  France  or  Italy.     The   import 
into  this  country  of  Japanese  manufactured  silk  has  increased  and  is  increasing  enormously.     1  have  seen 
Japanese  silk  in  the  windows  in  Oxford  Street  at  8Jd.,  and  looking  at  them  through  the  windows  they 
look  fairly  good.     The  fashion  at  the  present  time  is  in  favour  of  Japanese.     We   have    tried  to  make 
the  same  goods  and  havo  sold  them  at  18Jd.,  and  we  are  told  that  goods  fully  equal  to  those  can  be  bought 
at  about  13d.  or  14d.     There  is  more  Japanese  silk,  and  they  are  dumping  it  more  than  ever  on  this  market 
at  the  present  time  —  far  more  than  12  months  ago.     I  should  think  that  8|d.  price  was  a  catch  price  to 
allure  customers. 

The  decline  is  entirely  due  to  foreign  competition.     When  Mr.  Cobden  took  the  duties  off  silks,  labour   Causes  of  Decline. 
was  very  cheap  indeed  in  the  South  of  France  and  more  particularly  in  [Switzerland.     It  is  much  dearer 
now  than  it  was  then,  but  they  got  the  trade  when  labour  was  very  cheap,  and  embarked  large  capital,  and 
they  retain  the  trade  now  when  wages  are  higher.     1  should  think  the  Swiss  workpeople's  earnings  have 
doubled.     At  that   time   they  had  no  power  looms  in  Switzerland.     Now   they    have  very    little  else. 
Probably  the  hand  loom  weavers  are  still  very  badly  paid.     In  our  firm  we  pay  practically  the  same  rate  of 
wages  as  we  did  —  whilst  foreign  wages  have  doubled  ours  have  remained  stationary.     A  weaver  in  Switzerland   Conditions  In 
will  earn  as  good  wages  probably  as  we  pay,  but  then  she  will  keep  two  or  three  looms  going.     Our  people   Switzerland. 
work  much  shorter  hours  than  they  do  in  Switzerland  ;    it  is  a  difference  between  48  hours  and  60  hours. 

An  Australian  buyer  of  silk  goods  at  the  present^time  goes  direct  to  Lyons,  or  he  buys  his  Lyons  Preference. 
goods  in  London.  If  there  were  a  preferential  duty  it  would  tell  in  the  same  way  as  the  Canadian 
preferential  duty  does.  We  never  heard  of  Canadians  buying  our  goods  till  this  preferential  duty 
came  into  force  ;  but  this  morning  I  was  informed  by  our  largest  customer  that  he  is  selling  some  of 
our  goods  in  Canada.  If  there  were  a  preferential  duty,  undoubtedly,  we  should  expect  to  establish  a 
good  trade  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  the  other  Colonies. 

For  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  working  about  three  to  four  days  a  week  on  an  average  Employment. 
—  four  days  latterly.  We  have  worked  an  increasing  amount  of  short  time  for  some  years  back.  In  my 
experience  the  best  time  for  the  Manchester  silk  trade  was  in  1870,  during  the  French  war.  Then  we  were 
very  busy.  We  could  not  turn  out  nearly  enough  goods,  because,  to  some  extent,  the  production  of  silk 
goods  in  Lyons  was  interfered  with.  We  made  a  large  profit  in  two  or  three  years  then.  Of  course, 
a  workwoman  working  only  four  days  a  week  gets  lamentably  small  pay.  I  do  not  know  how  they  exist 
on  it.  They  are  not  capable  of  going  to  other  things  because  they  are  not  skilled.  They  cannot  go  into 
1  a  cotton  mill  and  get  the  same  pay  as  other  people.  In  fact  they  could  not  get  employment. 

Silk  winders,  that  is  girls  and  women,  if  they  are  beginners,  will  get  about  10s.  a  week  ;    if  they  are   Wages. 
fully  qualified  they  will  get,  perhaps,  up  to  14s.,  15s.,  or  16s.     If  they  are  weavers  they  will  get,  perhaps, 
from  12s.  to  18s.  on  full  time.       We  pay  on  piece  work. 

I  should  think  the  work  in  a  silk  mill  is  the  nicest  occupation  in  the  country.       When  I  was  first  in    Work  In  Silk 
the  business  we  employed  exclusively  hand  loom  weavers.       The  weavers  lived  with  their  parents  in  their   Mills. 
own  houses,  in  the  country  districts  round  about  Manchester,  and  I  have  walked,  I  daresay,  20  miles  in  a 
day  going  round  from  house  to  house,  overlooking  the  work,  and  it  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  happy 
lives  that   the   workpeople  lived.       Now   they  are  all   in  power-loom  factories,  but  still  in   our  mill  I 
cannot  think  that  any  nicer  occupation   could  be  found  in   these  days  than  silk  work.       I  do  not  think 
wo  have  twenty  men  in  our  employment.      We  have,  perhaps,  one-tenth  —  scarcely  a  tenth  —  and  they  are 
overseers  and  foremen,  and  mechanics  to  look  after  the  looms.     Of  course,  any  repairs,  or  any  alteration, 
or  any  change  of  work  in  the  loom  is  done  by  a  man. 

The  turn-over  of  my  firm  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1874.       In  1903  it  was  smaller  than  in    profj{s. 
any  previous  year,  and  it  is  hardly  appreciably  better  in  1904.       The  number  of  people  employed  has  fallen 
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off  in  like  proportion.  I  knew  one  firm  personally  in  Manchester  40  years  ago  who  had  a  turnover 
of  £250,000  a  year.  They  must  have  employed  much  more  than  £150,000  then.  The  silk  is  a  very  slow 
trade.  We  buy  silk  that  comes  from  Japan  or  China,  and  we  have  to  get  it  thrown  first  over  here,  or 
in  Italy.  Then  we  have  to  get  it  dyed,  and  then  we  have  to  get  it  warped  and  wound,  and  woven. 
By  the  time  we  get  the  money  for  the  goods  it  is  very  often  twelve  months  from  the  time  when  we  bought 
the  silk,  so  that  a  firm  doing  a  turnover  of  £250,000,  if  they  had  capital  in  at  the  rate  we  have,  would  have 
£250,000  in  the  business. 

This  week  we  have  ordered  silk  in  Zurich,  and  we  have  ordered  silk  in  Lyons.  We  have  ordered 
silk  in  Manchester  which  I  believe  is  being  thrown  in  Italy  now,  but  we  do  not  get  any  here.  Sometimes 
we  import  silk  direct  from  China  and  get  it  thrown  in  consequence  of  the  lower  wages  and  cheaper  work  ; 
that  has  killed  the  home  throwing  trade. 

The  silk  trade  is  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  regard  to  cost  of  carriage.  The  railway  companies 
charge  a  very  high  special  rate  for  silk  goods.  Goods  coming  from  Switzerland,  I  understand,  pay  very 
little  more  than  we  pay  for  goods  coming  from  Patricroft  to  London.  They  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  enables  them  to  get  it.  They  do  not  give  any  more  care  to  it.  Goods  half  silk  and  half  cotton  pay 
45s.  6d.,  and  goods  all  silk  pay.  63s.  All  cotton,  I  believe,  is  much  lower.  And  the  railway  companies 
take  no  risk,  if  a  package  is  over  £10  in  value.  Transport  rates  by  land  or  water  do  bear  more  heavily  on 
our  business  than  those  our  competitors  have  to  bear  in  other  countries. 

I  should  think  that  we  dye  more  than  three-quarters  of  our  silk  abroad,  either  in  Lyons  or  in  Crefeld. 
We  could  get  the  thrown  silk  sent  over  ready  dyed,  but  then  you  see  the  goods  that  we  make  are  dyed  to 
special  colours.  We  send  out  a  bale  of  silk  to  be  dyed,  and  send  the  colours  afterwards  as  they  are  required. 
The  cost,  including  carriage  both  ways  to  and  from  Crefeld  or  Lyons,  comes  out  about  the  same  as  that  of 
getting  it  dyed  in  Macclesfield,  and  it  is  better  dyed.  1  should  not  say  there  was  any  climatic  condition 
which  enables  them  to  dye  better  than  we  can.  The  water  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  but  the  water  of 
Macclesfield  is  considered  equal  to  anything,  I  believe.  We  get  some  silk  dyed  in  Macclesfield,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  the  German  and  French  dyers  are  far  better  up  hi  their  business.  Their  advantage  is  that  they 
have  an  enormous  quantity  of  silk  to  dye,  whereas  the  dyers  here  have  very  little  work  ;  that  is  all.  I  think 
if  the  dyers  here  had  more  work  to  do,  and  were  on  a  larger  scale,  they  would  do  it  equally  as  well,  and 
they  would  do  it  cheaper.  But  you  see  they  do  not  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  business  they  used  to 
do,  and  so  their  expenses  are  too  much  for  their  business. 

As  far  as  I  can  hear,  the  cost  of  mills  is  very  much  less  here  than  abroad,  and  as  to  the  cost 
of  machinery,  we  inquired  at  the  leading  loom  manufacturers  in  Zurich  what  was  the  price  of  their  looms, 
and  we  were  told  from  £20  to  £25  or  £30.  Their  looms  are  lighter  than  ours,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  better.  Our  looms  cost  us  from  £12  to  £20  perhaps.  Their  advantages  on  the  other  side  are  that  some 
of  the  looms  are  worked  by  water  power,  others  by  electricity  derived  from  water  power,  and  consequently 
at  a  very  low  rate.  They  pay  very  much  dearer  for  their  eoal  if  they  have  to  work  by  steam.  Their 
advantages  are  the  water  power,  electricity  and  cheap  labour.  All  salaries  are  less  and  the  time  of 
working  is  longer.  Rates  and  taxes  are,  I  believe,  much  lower.  It  all  depends  where  the  mill  is  in  this 
country.  If  a  mill  is  within  the  radius  of  the  Manchester  or  Salford  rates  it  pays  very  heavy  rates,  whereas 
if  it  were  hi  the  open  country  here  they  would  pay  much  less  rates.  I  was  told  that  the  weavers  abroad  and 
warpers,  too,  would  get  about  as  much  wages  as  we  pay  them,  but  then  they  work  much  longer  hours  and 
they  do  more  work  for  the  money.  They  do  not  work  piecework.  Their  skilled  hands  would  get  very  good 
wages,  but  then  I  believe  there  are  about  30,000  hand-loom  weavers  about  the  Lake  of  Como  who  get  terribly 
low  wages — about  4s.  to  5s.  a  week. 

We  reckon  the  raw  material  would  come  to  rather  mare  than  half  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  goods,  and 
that  the  labour,  interest,  rent,  rates  and  taxes  would  come  to  the  other  half.  Our  people  seem  to  be  fully 
qualified  to  do  the  work  that  is  required  of  them. 

You  see  foreign  manufacturers  are  in  a  large  way  of  business  ;  they  get  the  largest  orders  for  silk  goods 
that  are  given  by  every  country,  you  may  say,  and  when  they  cannot  get  orders  they  make  goods  for  stock, 
and  they  consign  them  to  agents  hi  London,  and  they  are  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch.  I  believe  Paris  is 
the  largest  market  for  silk  goods  in  the  world.  I  should  fancy  that  Paris  merchants  do  a  much  larger  export 
than  home  trade,  because  Lyons  makes  the  richest  silks  in  the  world.  America,  where  there  is  a  very  large 
manufacturing  silk  trade,  makes  the  lower  goods,  but  all  the  rich  goods,  sold  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
all  over  America,  come  from  Lyons.  The  duty,  I  believe,  is  60  per  cent.,  but  they  will  pay  any  price.  The 
higher  the  price  the  better  they  like  them. 

Whenever  a  foreign  manufacturer  cannot  get  orders  elsewhere,  he  can  always  get  them  at  a  price  in 
Ixmdon,  or  if  he  does  not  do  that,  he  will  consign  goods  to  his  agent  in  London,  and  let  them  lie  here  until 
they  can  be  sold. 

I  think  an  import  duty  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  would  put  us  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  level.  With  such 
a  duty  here  I  think  the  large  Zurich,  and  Lyons  manufacturers  too,  who  have  an  enormous  capital  embarked 
in  the  trade,  would  reduce  their  wages  until  they  would  be  able  to  compete.  We  should  not  get  10  per 
cent,  extra  for  our  goods.  The  manufacturer  would  naturally  take  less  rather  than  lose  his  business.  Sup- 
posing the  Zurich  manufacturer  is  making  £10,000  or  £20,000  a  year  (and  I  think  there  are  manufacturers 
there  who  make  far  more  than  that),  he  will  cut  down  his  profit  and  cut  down  his  workpeople  rather  than 
lose  his  business.  If  we  were  constantly  employed  we  should  save  at  least  5  per  cent,  in  our  manufacture. 
That  would  meet  the  duty.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  much. 
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and  gradually  they  would  put  more  money  into  the  business  and  increase  their  works.     We  should  import 
pretty  much  the  same.     Of  course,  if  we  could  double  our  output  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  the  import 
of  silk  goods  would  naturally  decline,  but  I  do  not  think  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would,  within  ten  years,  enable 
us  to  double  the  out  turn  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  because  in  order  to  get  more  people  to  do  it,  we  should 
have  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages  than  we  are  doing  at  present.     We  have  a  certain  number  of  old    Higher  Wages  at 
hands  who  get  low  wages  ;   I  do  not  know  how  they  can  live  on  it,  but  they  like  the  trade  and  they  are  not    Home. 
educated  for  anything  else,  and  they  stick  to  it.     As  they  die  out  their  places  are  not  taken  by  new  people. 
If  anyone  would  give  us  an  order  to-day  that  would  keep  our  place  going  for  twelve  months  with  double 
the  number  of  hands,  we  could  not  get  them.     If  we  increased  our  wages  10  per  cent.,  we  should  not  get 
one  quarter  the  number  of  additional  hands. 

If  the  thing  is  allowed  to  drift  much  longer  in  the  way  it  is  going,  it  is  only  a  question  of  years  when   Danger  of 
the  trade  will  be  extinct.     You  see  we  only  do  our  business  by  doing  it  with  the  retail  houses.     The  foreign   Extinction. 
manufacturer  gets  orders  from  the  large  merchants  in  London.     We  never  go  near  them  because  we  know 
they  would  not  give  us  an  order,  but  we  go  to  the  retailers,  and  we  get  the  merchant's  profit.     If  we  were 
simply  to  go  to  the  large  merchants  we  should  never  get  an  order,  but  if  we  go  to  the  retailers  and  put  our 
price  the  same  as  a  big  house  in  the  City  who  puts  its  profit  on  does,  then  we  come  nearer  to  his   level,  and 
that  is  how  we  do  our  business.     We  have  to  take  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  to  hunt  up  our  direct  customers. 

I  do  not  think  any  small  dutyon  thrown  silkwould  enable  throwing  to  be  carried  on  in  this  country.    Possibility  of 
There  are  certain  advantages  that  we  have  in  this  country  on  manufactured  goods  which  do  not  apply  to   Reviving  the 
the  throwing  of  silk.    For  instance,  if  there  is  a  run  on  an  article  that  is  wanted  in  the  West  End  of  London   Silk  Throwing 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it  is  not  known  until  the  season  has  begun.     The  season  you  may  say  begins  Trade. 
in  February.     By  the  middle  of  March  we  know  that  a  certain  thing  will  be  wanted.     The  customers  did 
not  know  before.     They  have  not  got  enough  of  it.     We  can  turn  out  things  quicker  than  they  can  abroad, 
and  therefore  we  get  some  orders.     But  that  would  not  apply  to  a  throwster.     There  is  no  difference  in  the 
articles  that  he  produces.     It  is  all  taking  in  so  many  bales  of  raw  silk  and  throwing  it,  putting  it  into  a  state 
in  which  the  manufacturer  can  use  it.     I  do  not  think  that  would  ever  come  back  to  this  country. 

It  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  double  the  output  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  no  matter  what  duty   Possibilities  of 
you  put  on,  because  if  you  put  a  heavy  duty  on,  no  one  would  believe  it  would  last.     Nobody  would  embark   Expansion. 
capital  in  the  trade.     The  amount  of  capital  that  was  invested  in  the  silk  trade  in  the  Manchester  district 
in  the  year  1860,  when  the  duty  was  taken  off,  was  very  large  indeed.     You  may  say  that  no  manufacturer 
would  give  up  his  business  unless  he  saw  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless.     I  know  one  manufacturer  who  told 
me  that  when  he  gave  up  business  his  loss  was  £20,000.     I  suppose  he  had  £40,000  or  £50,000,  perhaps  he 
might  have  had  £60,000,  invested  in  his  business.     If  he  lost  £20,000;  that  is  one- third.     With  a  10  per  cent, 
duty  we  should  increase  the  wages  no  doubt.      It  would   prevent  the   industry  from    becoming  extinct, 
undoubtedly. 
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WITNESS  No.  79. 


Effect  of  American 
Tariffs. 


MR.  WM.  WATSON 

(Lister   &  Co.,  Manningham  Mills,  Bradford;    Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Goods, .  Seals, 

Plushes,   Velvets,  &c.). 

In  giving  evidence  I  think  I  may  fairly  state  that  I  hold  similar  views  to  those  of  our  Chairman 
(Lord  Mashaui)  and  my  co-managing  director  (Mr.  Reixach),  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  I  repre- 
sent the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  full  Board  of  Directors.  I  may  say  that  ours  is  a  public  limited  liability 
company,  with  a  capital,  including  debentures,  of  £1,950,000. 

The  McKinley  tariff  (1891-94  inclusive)  practically  stopped  our  trade  in  plushes  with  the  United 
States,  but  did  not  affect  the  worsted  coating  trade  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  Wilson  tariff 
(1895  to  the  middle  of  1897  inclusive)  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  worsted  coating  trade.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Wilson  tariff  (1895)  the  Americans  bought  so  freely — the  turnover  in  1895  was  the  largest — that 
they  could  not  buy  so  much  in  1896;  the  plush  trade  went  back  to  the  tariff  that  had  existed  from  1881  to 
1890,  but  in  the  four  previous  years  five  or  six  American  firms  had  commenced  business  ;  their  plants  were 
in  full  operation  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  when  the  tariff  went  back  to  the  old  lines  we  had  no  chance 
of  competing  with  a  50  per  cent,  duty,  or  getting  in  goods  that  sold  freely  up  to  the  end  of  1890.  When 
a  trade  is  once  killed,  or  seriously  affected,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  it  back  again. 

I  have  prepared  and  now  hand  in  two  diagrams  (see  Figs,  on  next  page)  showing  at  sight  the  total    Exports  to 
values,  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  from  the  years  1881  to  1903,  both  inclusive,  with  the  duties  of   jjpjted  States. 
Bradford  exports  to  the  United  States  of  (1)  silk  goods,  seals,  plushes,  velvets,  *c.  ;    (2)  worsted  coatings, 
and  also  the  bases  on  which   the  percentages  of  duty  shown  on  the  diagrams  have  been  calculated.     As  to 
Diagram  A.,  the  duties  refer  to  silk  goods,  silk  seals,  velvets,  plushes,  &c.,  only,  it  being  estimated  (a)  that   DI*P>m  *• 
nearly  two-thirds  of  such  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  20  years  were  silk  seals,  in 
value  averaging  lls.  per  yard,  and  weighing  21  ounces  per  yewd;   and  (6)  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  goods 
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(A)  -  IXPORTS  OF  SEALS,  PLUSHES,  VELVETS   &c. 
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(B)- EXPORTS  OF  WORSTED  COATINGS 
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exported  to  the  United  States  was  silk  plush  in  value  averaging  4s.  2d.  per  yard,  and  weighing  7  ounces  per 
yard,  the  silk  velvets  referred  to  forming  a  very  small  proportion. 

To  be  quite  sure  that  these  diagrams  were  correct,  I  sent  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  asked  him  to  be  good  enough  to  check  them,  and  he  states  that  they  are 
practically  correct. 

The  old  United  States  tariff  up  to  1890  was  50  per  cent.  The  McKinley  tariff,  October,  1890,  to 
December  31st,  1894,  was  (on  velvets,  plushes,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  containing,  exclusive  of  selvedges,  less 
than  75  per  cent,  in  weight  of  silk)  1  dollar  50  cents  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Then  the 
Wilson  tariff  took  effect  on  the  1st  January,  1895,  and  ended  in  1897,  and  the  Dingley  tariff  followed  from 
July  24th,  1897. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  we  can  only  do  business  in  exceptional  goods  or  specialities.  If  the  tariff 
were  modified,  we  should  get  in  to  some  extent  more  than  we  do  at  present ;  but  we  must  recognise  now 
that  the  Americans  are  quite  expert  in  our  business.  They  got  our  foremen  and  dyers  and  weavers  when 
they  passed  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  got  thoroughly  established.  They  could  not  give  them  money  openly — 
according  to  the  American  law  a  man  must  be  perfectly  free  to  make  an  engagement  when  he  arrives  on 
the  other  side — but  there  are  ways  and  means  of  making  arrangements.  Before  the  McKinley  tariff  the 
exports  of  pile  fabrics  by  our  firm  to  the  United  States  of  America  had  reached  in  one  year  to  a  fraction 
over  £300,000.  That  trade  was  practically  wiped  out,  so  that  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  a  very 
serious  question  for  us. 

We  considered  very  fully  the  desirability  of  going  to  America  ourselves,  but  the  fact  that  concerns 
were  being  established  sufficient  to  meet  American  demands,  and  a  little  patriotic  feeling,  decided  us  to 
remain  at  home.  Several  firms  were  started  by  men  from  our  district,  after  the  British  concerns  with  which 
they  had  been  connected  had  been  compelled  to  close  their  works  on  account  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  machinery  which  was  stopped  here  was  sold  to  America  at  extremely  low  second-hand 
prices.  I  think  they  have  done  well.  I  have  been  across  the  Atlantic  several  times,  and  in  every 
case  we  have  been  tempted  very  strongly  to  go  there.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  and  we  were  offered  a 
site  of  25  acres,  and  to  be  exempt  from  local  rates  for  20  years.  In  this  country  there  would  be  a  great 
reluctance  to  risk  large  sums  for  extending  works,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  foreign  competition  and 
everything  else.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  new  mill  that  has  been  built  in  the  Bradford  district  in  the 
last  20  years.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  have  been  many  closed,  but  there  has  been  no 
increase.  Our  local  rates  are  gradually  increasing. 

In  the  Dingley  tariff,  in  the  first  instance,  they  put  the  rates  rather  more  heavily  on  the  lower  class 
goods,  but  later  they  put  the  tariff  wall  heavily  on  the  higher  class  goods  generally.  The  Wilson  tariff  is 
also  heavier  on  the  lower  class.  The  McKinley  tariff  made  the  total  duty  on  a  dollar's  worth  of  cloth  81  per 
cent.  ;  the  Wilson  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the  Dingley  not  less  than  50,  but  a  duty  of  as  much  as 
64  per  cent,  on  a  $2.70  cloth. 

In  piece  goods — mainly  pile  goods — we  have  to  stand  competition  in  every  case.  Having  been  so  long 
in  the  business  we  have  a  hold,  and  some  of  our  articles,  I  think,  are  differently  constructed  and  better  in 
quality,  and  our  reputation  carries  them  often ;  but,  speaking  generally,  we  have  to  fight  the  Germans  very 
keenly  all  the  time.  The  Germans  work  longer  hours,  and  they,  perhaps,  do  not  pay  quite  as  much  in 
wages  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  recognise  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crefeld  and  Elberfeld  there  was  a  large 
weaving  district  for  the  production  of  pile  goods  by  hand  loom  work,  .and,  naturally,  when  our  patent  loom 
got  established  and  our  patent  ran  out,  they  were  ready  to  take  up  the  automatic  power  loom  and  work  it 
advantageously,  having  little  to  learn.  They  were  quite  as  good  as  we  were  from  that  time,  and  we  had  no 
special  advantage  over  them.  They  had  the  advantage  of  longer  hours,  and,  taking  the  carriage  from  Crefeld 
or  Elberfeld  to  the  London  market,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say,  that  it  is  no  more  than  it  is  from 
Bradford. 

In  relation  to  the  turnover  the  profits  in  our  business  are  reduced.  We  are  having  an  increased 
turnover  and  have  more  workpeople  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  and  still  we  do  not  get  the  result  that 
we  should  like  to  have,  although  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  because  we  made  a  3J  per  cent,  dividend  last  year,  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  it  was  very  satisfactory.  We  in  the  management  were  not  so  satisfied,  and  I  do  not 
think  our  shareholders  were  either. 

The  Bradford  export  yarn  trade  during  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  better  than  the  piece  goods  trade.  The  Yarn  Trade. 
The  yarn  export  from  Bradford  is  mainly  to  the  Continent  and  is  fairly  steady.  The  yarn  would  not  go  to 
the  United  States  speaking  generally.  The  Americans  have  now  put  their  duty  so  high  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  export  to  the  United  States  besides  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  spindles  to  cause  a  healthy 
competition  amongst  themselves.  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  the  buying  at  the  London  wool  sales,  besides 
the  fact  that  America  has  imported  direct  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  grown  wool  this  season.  English 
wool  has  a  certain  character  that  Colonial  wool  has  not.  It  is  longer  in  the  staple,  and  the  demand  for 
goods  made  from  English  wool  this  year  is  good  ;  consequently,  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  required 
and  at  gradually  increasing  prices  on  account  of  the  American  demand.  Wool  goes  into  America  compara- 
tively free  of  duty,  and  we  cannot  use  our  wool  in  this  country  and  export  the  manufactured  goods 
to  America  on  account  of  the  tariff  wall,  so  that  they  import  the  wool  and  then  the  protection  they  have 
enables  them  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 

The  Canadian  preference  has  resulted  in  our  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  upholstery  and  millinery    Preference. 
and  dress  trade  in  pile  fabrics,  which  had  been  going  to  Germany.     I  am  speaking  now  not  only  of  silk,  but 
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also  of  pile  goods  in  wool  and  mohair  plush.  Our  turnover  in  1903  was  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1902,  and 
there  was  a  little  improvement  from  1901  to  1902  ;  and  previous  to  that  there  was  little  to  say.  Until  the 
preference  we  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  slightly  backward,  but  with  the  preference  we  have  grown,  and 
1904  will  be  the  largest  by  certainly  35  per  cent,  that  we  have  ever  had  with  Canada. 

The  Australian  market  is  satisfactory  to  us,  and  in  some  branches  has  done  remarkably  well  during 
recent  years.  South  Africa,  on  account  of  the  general  trade  there,  has  not  been  so  good  during  this  last 
year,  but  we  anticipate  that  we  shall  do  better.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  expecting  that  when  the  trade 
revives  there  we  shall  get  a  fair  share,  but  the  2J  per  cent,  preference  given  to  British  imports  is  not  quite 
enough. 

An  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  very  desirable.  We  find  the 
Germans  fighting  us  in  every  market,  and  they  undoubtedly  fought  very  hard  last  year  in  Canada.  They 
could  not  get  over  the  wall,  but  they  anticipated  rather  that  there  might  sooner  or  later  be  a  reaction, 
and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  the  trade,  and  in  some  instances  they  gave  away  equivalents  to  the  benefits 
that  we  received. 

Duties  should  be  based  on  the  proportion  of  wages  to  the  total  cost  of  production.  The  products 
in  our  business  fall  into  three  groups.  There  are  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  waste  silk,  or  more, 
but  our  first  group  should  be  combed  material,  then  the  yarn,  afterwards  the  manufactured  goods.  In  a 
top  made  from  the  silk  waste,  I  should  say  that  lOd.  per  Ib.  has  been  spent  in  wages.  If  we  were  sending 
the  material  out  to  a  commission  dresser  to  comb,  we  should  have  to  pay,  possibly,  Is.  per  Ib.  for  it,  or  in 
some  cases  13d.  I  am  putting  it  at  10d.,  so  that  if  anything  it  is  a  little  bit  below  the  mark. 

Then  taking  the  yarn  I  go  on  to  the  French  basis  of  duties.  Up  to  single  48's,  or  two-fold  24's,  or 
three-fold  16's,  which  are  all  the  same  thickness  in  single  yarn,  they  put  on  about  4d.  per  pound,  and  above 
48's  they  put  on  6d.,  or  6Jd.  or  so.  So  that  I  should  say  that  a  duty  calculated  at,  say,  10  per  cent,  as  the 
difference  between  the  time  we  work  in  this  country  and  the  average  time  on  the  Continent,  and  then  making 
another  allowance  of  10  percent,  for  wages  paid  in  this  country  more  than  they  pay  on  the  Continent,  these 
two  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  a  tariff.  It  would  barely  put  us  on  equality  with  foreign  competitors,  but  it 
would  be  fair  handicapping.  We  should  get  no  advantage  and  we  should  be  protecting  the  wages  and 
hours  of  our  workpeople. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  spent  in  wages  would  be  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  2d.  per  pound  on 
silk  tops  ;  4d.  on  yarn  up  to  single  48's  ;  and  6d.  above  it.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  yarn  produced 
in  the  spun  silk  trade  in  England  is  made  in  two-fold  60's,  and  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  an  English  maker 
would  be  something  between  2s.  (3d.  finished  to  2s.  9d.  a  pound,  so  that  if  you  put  it  at  30d.  it  would  be 
6d.  duty  on  30d.,  or  20  per  cent. 

We  should  get  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  by  continuous  running,  inasmuch  as  the  charges  for 
power,  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  interest  and  depreciation  and  so  on,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  would  remain 
the  same,  while  the  output  would  be  increased. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  is  always  the  easiest  way  of  making  a  tariff.  The  Americans  have  had  great 
experience,  and  have  adopted  both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  whereas  on  the  Continent,  it  is  generally  speaking, 
specific,  with  the  exception,  I  think  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  An  ad  valorem  system  lends  itself  most  easily 
to  false  declaration,  no  doubt.  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  get  over  that.  There  is  just  a  danger  of  collusion 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  this  has  often  taken  place.  The  Americans  have  to  declare  that 
the  value  stated  is  the  full  cost  of  the  article  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  send  in 
goods  valued,  say,  at  a  shilling,  if  they  cost  Is.  6d.  On  the  question  of  specific  duties,  the  main  difficulty  is 
"  unicn,"  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  silk  or  wool  is  dominant ;  but,  of  course,  there  are  easy  methods  of 
detecting  that.  At  one  time,  I  remember,  there  was  some  cloth  made  in  Bradford,  and  by  introducing  only 
one  end  of  cotton  in  the  selvedge  it  would  be  called  a  union  cloth;  and  on  that  account  they  could  get  it  into 
some  markets  cheaper  than  they  could  if  it  was  all  wool.  France  has  a  lower  duty  on  our  goods  for 
silk  dominant  than  for  cotton  dominant,  and  Italy  has  just  the  opposite. 

I  have  defined  the  lines  on  which  I  suggest  the  duty  should  be  on  yarn.  I  have  specimens  of  six  classes 
of  goods  here  (handing  in  specimens).  They  are  all  our  own  make.  A  piece  would  cost  anything  from  close 
on  £10  to  £3.  Taking  20  per  cent,  on  labour  as  the  English  manufacturer's  handicap  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  dyeing  and  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  producing  these  cloths,  we  get  a  duty  of  between  5J  per 
cent,  and  7  per  cent,  on  their  cost  and  the  highest  priced  cloths  are  not  out  in  any  way.  The  specimen 
shown  is  half  net  silk  and  half  spun  silk.  There  is  perhaps  60  yards.  The  manufacturing  of  it  has  cost 
36s.  lid.,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  dyeing  and  other  expenses  is  exactly  6  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price 
of  the  cloth. 

The  amount  of  waste  from  the  top  to  the  yarn  depends  on  the  quality  you  are  making  ;  it  has  to  go 
through  a  gassing  process,  five  or  six  operations  in  gassing,  and  it  may  lose  10  per  cent,  in  that.  The  noils 
at  the  present  time  are  worth  18d.  a  pound  ;  they  were  only  worth  4d.  two  years  ago  on  account 
of  fashion.  They  are  used  for  making  those  little  spots  on  ladies'  dresses  that  you  see  almost  everywhere 
now. 

Domestic  competition  in  plush  now  does  not  exist.  Speaking  of  ten  years  ago,  and  until  the  passing 
of  the  McKinley  tariff,  there  were  half  a  dozen  strong  concerns.  We  had  to  fight  hard  for  our  position,  and 
one  after  the  others  fell  out,  and,  with  the  exception  of  ourselves,  there  is  only  one  small  concern  now  left. 
The  last  to  give  way  were  Thomas  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Rochdale.  In  our  own  home  trade  our  main 
competitors  are  the  Germans. 
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Upon  silk  plushes  in  France  we  pay  duties  of  22  per  cent. ;  Sweden,  82  per  cent. ;  Norway,  41  per  cent. ; 
Italy,  66  per  cent.  ;  Austria,  55  per  cent.  ;  Denmark,  54  per  cent.  ;  Spain,  147  per  cent.  ;  and  Portugal, 
291  per  cent.  In  some  of  these  countries,  though  duties  are  so  remarkably  high,  they  do  not  produce  the 
goods ;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  America,  they  can  keep  all  the  trade  with  99  per  cent.  In  France  they  keep 
the  trade  with  their  22  per  cent.  Russia  now  manufactures,  and  Russia  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  countries  to  enter.  But  even  where  they  do  not  manufacture  themselves  we  should  gain  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  tariff. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  in  the  South  of  France,  I  went  through  a  concern  similar  to  our  own,  and   Hours  on  the 
was  surprised  at  the  energy  and  adaptability  displayed  by  the  workpeople  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on    Continent, 
the  Saturday  afternoon.     We  stop  our  engines  at  12  o'clock,  but  they  were  working  there  quite  happily.     It 
was  good  machinery.     We  could  not  compete  with  these  works  on  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  wages  they 
were  paying.     I  do  not  think  foreign  countries  have  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture. 
Italy  has  water  power  for  driving  and  for  electric  lighting,  and  I  think  the  law  is  somewhat  lax  regarding 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  I  believe  that  women  are  allowed  to  work  overtime  and  very  young  children  as  well. 
The  hours  are  longer  and  the  wages  much  lower. 

We  have  had  some  cases  that  point  quite  clearly  to  foreign  dumping  in  British  markets.     They  might   Dumping. 
be  selling  in  Paris  at,  say,  Is.  a  yard,  and  by  the  same  man  in  London  at  lOJd.     We  could  not  make  that 
cloth  for  lOJd.,  but  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  sell  it  on  the  basis  on  which  the  Frenchman  was  selling 
it  in  Paris.     It  is  his  surplus  product  that  he  sends  over  here. 

I  would  not  say  that  English  firms  have  not  export  prices  lower  than  their  home  prices  sometimes. 
When  we  go  to  the  French  market  we  have  to  go  with,  perhaps,  a  little  finesse  to  find  out  at  what  prices  we 
can  sell,  and  then  probably  make  up  our  minds  rather  promptly  to  take  a  big  order.  We  dare  not  take 
a  small  one,  because  it  would  do  no  good,  for  the  French  manufacturers  would  immediately  find  it  out,  and 
we  should  not  have  the  same  opportunity  again.  But  this  class  of  business  has  many  objectionable  sides 
to  it,  and  especially  that  it  is  against  the  interests  of  our  workpeople,  causing  irregular  work  here.  It  entails 
almost  continuous  chopping  and  changing  of  our  different  makes  and  qualities.  Another  objection  is  that 
it  tends  to  spoil  our  reputation.  Both  quality  and  costs  have  to  be  cut  so  keenly  that  often  an  inferior  article 
is  produced,  which  at  times  looks  ridiculous  by  comparison  with  what  is  produced  by  our  foreign  competitor, 
who  is  not  so  restricted  as  regards  weight  or  quality.  We  do  not  like  trade  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  annoyance  owing  to  their  coming  here,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  form  of  retaliation,  and  our  stocks 
might  be  in  such  a  position  that  we  should  prefer  to  sell  out,  especially  if  it  was  a  fashion  article. 

Our  policy  of  free  imports  certainly  assists  foreign  producers  to  secure  their  home  market,  they  being 
able  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  manufacture  abroad,  i.e.,  in  Great  Britain.  A  German  cloth  was  offered  in 
Bradford  at  22Jd.  a  yard,  and  the  cost  to  us  of  the  material  alone  would  be  23-39d.,  leaving  out  weaving, 
finishing  and  warehousing,  &c.  Another  was  offered  at  9^d.  per  yard.  ;  our  cost  of  the  material  alone  would 
be  V08d.,  and  our  full  cost  12'96d.  for  that  9Jd.  cloth. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have,  I  might  safely  say,  had  20  per  cent,  of  our  plant  standing   Employment 
idle. 

Our  plush  or  velvet  trade  is  a  season's  trade  ;  we  are  always  busier  in  summer  for  winter.  Our  silk 
dress  department  is  a  spring  trade,  so  that  the  two  departments  work  somewhat  advantageously  the  one 
to  the  other,  but  we  never  expect  both  departments  to  be  quite  fully  employed  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
tinental spinners  have  been  fighting  very  keenly,  and  we  are  now  working,  perhaps,  more  for  our  own  produce 
than  we  ever  did  before.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  going  if  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  prices.  It 
is  a  question  of  keen  competition  all  the  time.  Very  often  we  make  goods  in  advance  of  the  demand,  to  put 
into  stock  in  anticipation  of  future  requirements. 

Our  rate  of  wages  since  the  long  strike  in  1890,  which  lasted  for  some  19  weeks,  has  not  varied  at  Wages. 
all.     The  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  McKinley  tariff.     We  had  such  an  exceedingly  good  trade  for  six  or 
seven  years  that  our  weavers  were  making  very  high  wages  on  piece  work — perhaps,  40  per  cent.,  or  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  wages  of  the  district.      Then  came  the  tariff,  and  the  reaction  ;    we  put  our  wages 
down  to  the  wages  of  the  district,  and  that  caused  the  strike. 

We  employ  both  men  and  women  weavers,  but  mainly  women.  On  the  Continent  the  hand  loom 
weaver  is  an  expert,  and  he  also  tunes  and  overlooks  his  own  loom. 

Wages  have  suffered  and  profits  arc  gradually  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Already  I  have  seen  instances  in  which,  on  account  of  Continental  competition,  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
renew  machinery,  because  the  fight  was  known  to  be  an  unequal  one. 

The  wages  in  the  United  States  are  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  we  pay.  American  wages 
began  at  a  high  level  when  they  started  the  trade.  There  was  a  great  advance  in  wages  after  the  Civil  War 
in  America,  in  1865.  They  went  up  then  and  have  not  come  down  since,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have 
depreciated  since  in  the  textile  trade.  These  high  wages  attracted  workmen  from  our  district. 

I  think  we  are  quite  up  to  date  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  technical  and  commercial  education.  Technical 
We  have  a  very  good  technical  school  at  Bradford.     The  only  technical  education,  however,  that  we  could  Education. 
possibly  benefit  by  from  the  technical  school  would  be  in  the  case  of,  say,  a  promising  designer.     I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  get  anything  beyond  that.     Textile  machinery  is  now  extremely  well-made,  and  the 
machine  maker  can  give  us  all  the  information  we  require.     It  is  fashionable  to  talk  about  technical  schools, 
and  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  considered  in  any  way  that  I  am  opposed  to  technical  education,  but  we  have 
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not  found  any  special  help  in  that  direction.  (One  young  gentleman  came  to  us  with  a  considerable 
technical  school  reputation.  He  was  taken  by  one  of  our  engineers  into  the  place,  and  was  very  free  of  speech, 
and  looking  up,  said,  "  Where  does  that  shaft  go  to  ?  "  It  was  an  immovable  steam  pipe  coupled  together 
with  bolts.  He  had  learned  in  the  school  that  shafts  did  run,  and  so  on.)  Lord  Masham,  who  was  the  founder 
of  our  concern,  always  tried  to  find  in  the  concern  boys  who  were  adaptable  and  with  sufficient  energy,  and 
then  have  them  educated  to  the  business,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  import  occasionally  even  foreign 
skill  in  the  same  waj. 

We  like  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  find  the  adaptability  first,  and  then  educate  the  suitable 
boy,  and  up  to  the  present  we  have  found  we  can  get  all  we  require  by  keeping  our  own  boys.  If  I  am 
asked,  "  Do  you  not  think  you  would  have  a  larger  number  to  choose  from  if  the  whole  of  them  went 
through  a  scientific  course  of  technical  education  ?  "  I  would  answer  by  asking,  "  Do  you  not  think 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  wastage  in  that  form  of  choosing  ?  "  We  send  the  suitable  boy  to  Germany, 
or  wherever  we  think  he  can  find  the  education.  I  have  one  case  in  point.  We  wanted  a  young  man 
educated  in  dyeing.  He  was  the  son  of  our  former  dyer,  and  being  large  buyers  of  drugs  in  Germany,  he  was 
located  there  for  a  considerable  time,  just  for  the  dyeing.  We  did  not  want  general  foreign  technical 
education.  The  whole  of  our  staff  has  practically  been  chosen  in  that  way,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  what  you  might  call  competition  to  get  into  the  business.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  technical  education,  but  we  consider  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wastage  in  the  general  system. 

I  do  not  think  a  duty  such  as  I  have  suggested  would  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  very 
least,  because  there  is  sufficient  competition  inside  the  country  to  keep  prices  down.  The  foreigner  would, 
nevertheless,  be  on  an  equality  with  us  in  his  regular  gooda.  The  advantage  we  should  get  would  be  that 
we  should  have  more  regular  employment,  because  be  would  be  severely  hit  when  he  dumped  goods  at  10  per 
cent,  below  cost  and  had  to  pay  10  per  cent,  beyond,  which  would  make  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
transaction.  We  should  have  more  home  business,  but  it  would  not  increase  the  price. 

With  these  duties  we  should  get  a  larger  proportion  of  the  home  trade,  and  I  look  upon  the  home 
trade,  as  our  only  mainstay.  In  many  cases  we  have  written  off  the  Continental  trade  altogether,  and  we 
have  written  off  the  American  trade  too. ,  We  should  hope  to  extend  in  the  Colonies,  and  we  hope 
for  some  time  to  come  to  be  able  to  do  something  in  China  and  Japan.  There  has  been  a  trade 
growing  up  in  India  during  the  last  few  years  for  silk  warps,  about  50  yards  long,  and  that  is 
a  gradually  growing  trade.  They  are  taken  and  woven  by  the  natives.  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  of  America  now  produce  pile  fabrics  for  themselves ;  their  tariffs  helping  them  greatly  to  do 
this,  and  Prance  and  Germany  are  now  keen  competitors  in  other  markets  than  their  own.  Formerly,  those 
countries  were  largely  supplied  by  England.  If  we  had  a  tariff  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  firms  would 
come  to  England.  A  small  tariff  would  make  that  difference,  b'jt  I  should  not  fear  the  Germans,  or  the 
French  coming;  in  fact,  I  have  been  told  if  a  tariff  is  put  on  that  they  would  come.  The  first  to  take 
action  would  be  the  Germans,  undoubtedly.  Would  they  bring  their  own  workmen  here  ?  No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  Our  workmen  are  quite  as  good  as  their  workmen,  on  level  terms.  From  my  observation  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  America,  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  workmen  compare  quite  favourably  with  the  workmen 
in  either  the  one  place  or  the  other.  The  foreign  workmen  would  have  to  agree  to  the  55  hours,  and  they  would 
naturally,  coming  from  Germany,  get  10  per  cent,  more  wages  in  this  country,  so  that  if  they  established 
themselves,  they  would  only  be  working  on  the  same  level  as  ourselves. 

I  am  asked  the  causes  of  decline  of  the  British  silk  trade,  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  British 
organisation  and  methods  may  be  effective  or  the  reverse.  The  principal  cause  is  the  fact  that  foreigners 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  then-  own  markets  at  profitable  prices,  and  begin  before  the  season  is  finished 
to  job  off  their  surplus  production.  This  has  been  specially  the  case  in  recent  years.  The  German  velvet 
and  plush  manufacturers  have  formed  themselves  into  a  union  for  their  protection  ;  I  have  an  extract  here 
from  one  of  the  German  papers  which  shows  that.  It  says : — 

"  The  velvet  and  plush  manufacturers  of  the  Lower  Rhine  District  (Crefeld),  with  the  exception  of 
the  furniture  plush  makers,  on  May  1st  formed  themselves  into  a  union,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  uniform 
terms  of  sale  and  conditions  of  payment,  and  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continuous  forcing  down  of 
the  prices,  exceeding  the  terms,  unjustifiable  deductions,  and  unreasonable  allowances  for  patterns  in  re 
selling  by  the  wholesalers.  This  union  does  not  intend  to  raise  their  selling  prices  as  such,  nor  in  any  way 
to  make  the  business  of  the  wholesalers  more  difficult.  Far  from  that.  Only  the  terms  of  payments  were 
regularised,  so  as  to  prevent  wholesalers,  after  taking  six  months,  or  more  time  to  pay,  deducting  4  to  5  per 
cent,  for  cash  discount.  Pattern  cards,  and  patterns  used  by  the  buyers  or  their  customers  for  sale  purposes, 
are  in  future  to  be  charged  cost  price.  Fents  are  not  allowed  to  be  given  away  any  more,  but  must  be  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  M5  per  kilo.  These  new  terms  seemed  greatly  to  agitate  the  wholesalers,  and  they  have 
now  also  formed  themselves  into  a  union.  So  far  the  makers  had  always  given  way  to  almost  any  demand 
made  upon  them  by  the  wholesalers,  the  latter  upsetting  whatever  terms  weie  agreed  upon,  just  as  they 
liked,  the  makers  agreeing  to  price  reductions,  refusals  to  take  up  the  goods  bought,  alterations  of  terms  of 
payment,  giving  away  of  patterns,  presenting  Christmas  patterns,  &c." 

It  is  evident  that  the  makers  are  united,  and  the  wholesalers  are  in  union.  Consequently,  by 
arrangement,  they  could  sell  dearer  in  the  home  market,  and  cheaper  in  England,  if  necessary.  I  do  not 
think  the  decay  of  the  trade  is  due  in  any  sense  to  failure  on  the  part  of  English  manufacturers  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  conditions. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  think  the  factory  regulations  have  improved  the  quality  of  the  workmen  by 
providing  them  with  better  conditions  ;  whether  factory  regulation  pays,  from  a  business  point  of  view  ? 
No,  it  does  not.  The  factory  regulations  are  not  equal.  The  factory  inspector  comes  with  a  certain  amount 
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of  authority.  He  is  one  of  his  Majesty's  inspectors  ;  and  wnat  would  be  tolerated  in  one  concern  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  one  minute  in  another  concern  that  was  more  vulnerable.  Some  time  ago  I  was  asked,  with 
reference  to  a  firm  that  went  into  bankruptcy,  to  give  an  opinion  to  the  trustees  as  to  whether  I  would 
recommend  them  to  restart  it  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability  company.  I  went  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  saw  that  the  factory  inspector  had  allowed  things  to  take  place  there,  or  to  continue  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  that  in  our  works  we  should 
have  had  no  end  of  trouble  about.  I  suppose  the  factory  inspector  knew  that  if  he  pressed  for  alterations 
he  would  shut  up  the  business.  I  agree  it  does  pay  to  remove  foul  air  or  anything  objectionable.  I 
cannot  speak  with  regard  to  America,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  on  the  Continent,  they  can  do  practically 
as  they  like,  but  some  concerns  do  better  than  others. 

There  is  something  very  unreasonable  in  the  action  of  the  railway  companies  with  reference  to  the  Railway  Rales. 
carriage  of  silk.  As  I  understand  the  position,  silk  is  charged  under  Class  5.  Silk  plush  is  also  under  Class 
5,  although  it  is  made  from,  say,  60  per  cent,  cotton  and  40  per  cent.  silk.  Silk  waste  undressed  is  under 
Class  3,  and  dressed  or  spun  silk  waste  under  Class  4.  The  railway  companies  shield  themselves  behind  the 
Carriers'  Act,  although  when  this  act  was  originally  framed  neither  silk  plush,  silk  waste  dressing,  nor  silk 
waste  spinning  were  in  existence. 

Silk  waste  is  imported  principally  to  this  country  from  China  and  Japan  in  press  packed  bales  from 
1  cwt.  to  5  cwts.  each.  The  silk  waste  fibre  is  not  damaged  by  either  fire  or  water  so  easily  as  wool  or  any 
vegetable  fibre.  In  the  waste  state  it  has  a  relative  value  to  wool,  and  knowing  that  it  cannot  be  damaged 
in  transit,  we  have  often  asked  for  a  "  through  rate  at  owner's  risk  "  when  we  have  had  large  consignments 
coming  in,  but  the  railway  companies,  working  in  combination,  have  always  refused  us  any  consideration 
on  this  point.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  you  a  hundred  cases  comparing  the  charges  on  silk 
with  other  products  of  greater  value  which  are  carried  at  much  lower  rates,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  silk 
trade  generally  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  carriage  of  a  case  of  various  descriptions  of  sewing  silk  : — 
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NET  WEIGHTS  AND  COST 
Gross,  i.e. 
120  gross. 

OF  CAKKIAOE  BRADFORD  TO  LONDON. 
,  144  bobbins  — 
100  gross.                       338  Ibs. 

Comparative 
Home  and  Export 
Railway  Rates. 

350  tbs. 

Super  12  yds. 

Ex.  Super  50  yds.                 ', 

t  oz. 

1  oz. 

at  8s. 

at  8s.  3d.  ' 

at  16s. 

at 

158. 

6d. 

Ibs. 

per  cent. 

Ibs. 

per 

cent. 

Ibs. 

per  cent. 

tbs. 

percent. 

Silk 

35 

5-8 

33 

5-6 

338 

45-4 

350 

522 

Reels 

390 

65-2 

367 

62 

•7 

236 

31-7 

154 

23-0 

Boxes 

68 

11-4 

81 

13-8 

66 

8-8 

61 

9-1 

Tin  and  Wood 

105 

17-6 

105 

17 

9 

105 

14-1 

105 

15-7 

598 

586 

745 

670 

Bradford  to 

~i  Carriage 

London  : 

I    at  43s.  4d. 

12s. 

11s. 

lid. 

14s.  6d. 

13s. 

Ordinary 
Carriage  Rate 

f  Cost  per 
J    ft.  of  Silk 

4d. 

4'4d. 

0'5d. 

0'44d. 

Bradford  to 

1  Carriage 

London  : 

(    at  32s.  6d. 

9s. 

8s. 

lOd. 

11s 

.  Id. 

9s. 

lOd. 

For  Shipment 
Abroad. 

(  Cost  per 
ft.  of  Silk 

3-ld. 

3'2d. 

0'4d. 

0'34d. 
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Since  1893  we  have  been  continuously  fighting  the  question  of  rates  with  the  railway  companies, 
and,  excepting  for  short  periods,  we  have  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  get  our  accounts  square  with  them. 
We  consider  that  in  waste  silk  we  have  a  right  to  the  same  rate  of  carriage  from  London  that  is  charged 
for  press-packed  Colonial  wool,  because  waste  silk  is  press-packed  and  less  liable  to  damage  by  either  fire  or 
water. 

ESTIMATE  OF  WAGES. 

Which  are,  and  which  might  be,  earned  in  England,  on  the  basis  of  an  exportation  to  the  United  States  within  a 
certain  period  of  £350,000  worth  of  wool  (presumably  home  grown). 

Wages  assumed  to  have 
Wages  paid        been  paid  to  Operative 
direct  to  in  antecedent  stages 

Operative.  (in  England).  Total. 

£  £  £ 

2,187  1,094  3,281 

24,063  7,656  31,719 

48,125  15,312  63,437 

105,000  32,083  137,083 


Wages  Estimate. 
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If  the  wool  is  exported  in  raw  state 

If  the  wool  had  been  converted  into  tops  before 
export 

If  the  wool  had  been  converted  into  yarn 

If  the  wool   had   been  woven   into   pieces,  dyed, 
and  finished 


Mr.  Watson. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  free  importations  into  this  country  are  apt  to 
discourage  the  introduction  of  new  industries.  An  employer  of  labour,  before  embarking  in  any  enterprise, 
would  naturally  take  all  conditions  into  consideration.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  the  figures  before  me 
respecting  artificial  silk,  which  show  that  it  is  already  a  success  for  many  purposes  in  both  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  considerable  demand,  the  shares  standing  at  three  or  four  times  their  nominal  value 
Possibly  something  may  be  done  in  this  country  before  very  long,  but  anyone  who  speculates  in  this  direction 
must  recognise  that  in  the  cost  of  production  he  will  be  handicapped  (under  present  conditions)  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  labour  employed.  No  doubt  at  the  present  time  an  equipped  concern  would 
be  able  to  work  profitably,  but  when  the  production  overtakes  the  demand  the  case  would  be  to  the  dip- 
advantage  of  the  English  producer.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  protected  equal  to  the  reduced 
hours  of  labour  and  the  difference  in  wages,  there  would  be  no  reason  whatever  for  hesitation.  I  dare  not 
recommend  the  firm  which  I  am  connected  with  to  embark  in  artificial  silk  without  that  natural  and  reasonable 
protection. 
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Fluctuations  of 
Trade. 


The  Congleton 
Industry. 


The  Foreign 
Industry. 


Profits. 
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Comparisons  with 
the  Foreigner. 


Effect  ot 
American  Tariff. 


WITNESS   No.  80. 

MR.  A.   J.   SOLLY 
(Messrs.  Reade  &  Co.,  Congleton  ;  Silk  Spinners). 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  silk  spinning  trade  is  to  a  great  extent  restricted  to  the  home  trade. 
Prior  to  the  French  treaty  in  1860,  I  am  told,  about  four-fifths  of  our  production  went  to  France.  Now, 
only  a  few  specialities  go  there.  Our  actual  average  output  for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  much  less, 
but,  of  course,  it  ought  to  have  increased  very  much.  Since  1860,  an  enormous  industry  has  grown  up  in 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy  in  silk  spinning. 

In  1846  there  were  27  throwing  mills  at  work  in  Congleton,  employing  3,072  hands,  with  an  output 
of  9,300  pounds  a  week.  To-day,  there  are  two  mills,  employing  67  hands,  and  with  an  output  of  just  about 
300  pounds  a  week.  The  trade  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  silk  spinning  trade  there  were  in  1870,  in 
England,  24  spinners,  and  of  these  24  firms  only  nine  firms  still  exist.  Nine  have  failed  and  six  have  stopped.  In 
1886  there  were  30  spinners  with  a  production  no  doubt  larger  than  the  24  of  1870.  In  1904  there  are  24. 
During  the  past  34  years  there  have  been  17  failures  and  11  stoppages,  i.e.,  11  firms  have  retired  voluntarily. 
Three  large  mills  have  been  burnt  down  within  the  last  20  years  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  rebuilt. 

In  1861,  my  information  is  that  there  was  practically  only  one  silk  spinning  firm  abroad  on  the 
Continent.  That  was  in  France.  In  1886  there  were  three  firms  alone  spinning  more  than  all  the  English 
spinners  put  together  and  many  smaller  firms,  and  at  the  present  day  there  are  two  foreign  spinners  who 
certainly  spin  more  than  all  the  24  English  spinners  together.  So  that  a  large  industry  has  grown  up  on 
the  Continent  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  smaller  concerns  both  in  Europe  and  the  East,  owing 
to  fostering  tariffs,  cheap  labour,  and  other  advantages,  whereas  in  England,  with  the  very  greatest  exertions, 
silk  spinning  has  just  about  remained  stationary.  Their  markets  are  closed  to  us  to  a  great  extent  owing 
to  the  duties,  and,  of  course,  they  further  compete  with  us  in  the  neutral  markets  under  great  advantages, 
such  as  cheap  labour  and  freedom  from  legislative  restrictions. 

Total  net  profits  in  my  trade  have  very  much  diminished.  When  I  first  joined  my  firm,  22  years  ago, 
I  was  taught  to  base  quotations  on  a  certain  figure  per  lb.,  as  cost  price,  before  putting  on  any  profit,  and 
that  figure  is  now  in  excess  of  what  we  should  be  glad  to  get,  including  all  our  chances  of  profit.  We  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  very  little.  We  have,  of  course,  been  able  to  make  some  slight 
improvements.  Wages  have  not  altered  much  ;  coal  and  gas  are  cheaper  ;  we  have  done  a  little  in  speeding 
machinery,  but  we  seem  now  to  have  got  to  about  the  limit  of  cheapness  of  production  in  this  country.  The 
limited  company  which  can,  in  our  very  risky  trade,  regularly,  or  on  an  average,  pay  5  per  cent,  is  very 
lucky,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  all  the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  silk  were  made  prior 
to  1886.  I  do  not  think  any  fortunes  have  been  made  in  silk  spinning  in  the  last  20  years.  It  was  much 
easier  to  make  10  per  cent,  in  1886,  than  it  is  to  make  5  per  cent.  now. 

Our  machinery  is  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  Continental  spinners.  I  consider  our  management 
is  as  good  or  better,  and  the  quality  of  our  labour  is  better  than  the  foreign  labour.  The  foreigners,  of 
course,  work  longer  hours.  It  is  quite  an  unfair  accusation  to  say  that  it  is  because  of  any  want  of  organisation 
or  skill  or  technical  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  compete  with  the  foreigner.  As  regards  the  employment 
of  children,  I  do  not  know  that  we  suffer  from  that  much,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  of 
female  labour,  the  hours  of  labour,  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  working  at  night,  and  living  in  the  mills, 
as  in  Italy,  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Continental  spinners. 

We  have  suffered  much  indirectly  by  the  foreign  tariffs  on  piece  goods.  For  instance,  in  the  eighties 
there  was  a  large  trade  from  England  to  America  in  silk  plush  and  velvet,  and  imitation  seal  skins.  That 
was  practically  wiped  out  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  There  is  only  one  single  remaining  power  loom  plush 
maker  in  England  now,  and  that  is  Lister's,  Ltd.  ;  whereas  prior  to  1887  there  were  at  least  ten  prosperous 
firms  employing  a  great  number  of  hands  and  consuming  a  very  large 'proportion  of  the  spun  silk  produced 
in  this  country.  We  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  McKinley  tariff.  In  India,  there  is  a  fairly  large  business 
in  the  importation  of  spun  silk  warps  to  Bombay,  which  is  almost  monopolised  now  by  the  Italians,  and 
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is  entirely  owing  to  their  cheap  labour.     Girls  earn  with  us  oh  an  average  about  10s.  Od.  per  week.     I  should    Italian  3341 

say  the  consumption  of   India   probably  remains  about  stationary.      During   the  last   five   years   I  do   Competition  In 

not  suppose  it  has  varied  very  much.     The  American  importation  of  spun  silk  yarn  has  largely  increased,    India. 

but  now  is  nearly  all  from  Switzerland,  Prance,  and  Italy.     A  certain  amount  of  combed  silk  used  to  be 

exported  to  America  prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff,  but  the  McKinley  tariff  with  a  duty  of  2s.  a  lb.,  amounting 

to  about  35  per  cent.,  practically  extinguished  that.     However,  that  is  only  a  loss  of  practically  one  process 

to  the  English  manufacturer,  so  we  do  not  mind  that  much. 

We  have  a  tariff  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  against  our  yarns  in  France  ;  10,  I  think,  in  Germany,  and  over  Other  Tariffs. 
100  per  cent,  in  Russia.  There  is  almost  no  export  of  silk  yarn  to  Germany.  The  American  tariff  is  35  per 
cent,  minimum.  In  my  own  particular  firm  we  sell  silk  yarns  in  every  market  that  silk  yarn  goes  to,  and 
we  have  really  been  hunting  round  nearly  all  the  time.  We  are  not  like  the  cotton  spinners  who  make  one 
particular  run  of  yarn  and  keep  on  making  it.  We  make  a  hundred  different  sorts  of  yarn.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  imposition  of  these  tariffs,  our  business  instead  of  remaining  practically  stationary  or  decreasing 
would  have  increased.  The  consumption  throughout  the  world  has  enormously  increased  within  the  last 
20  years  and  we  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  holding  our  own.  Even  the  imposition  of  a  very  small 
duty,  such  as  the  French  duty  of  5  or  10  per  cent.,  exercises  a  very  great  influence  on  the  trade.  Personally, 
I  desire  a  15  per  cent,  duty  because  I  suppose  anything  less  would  be  too  small  to  ask  for,  but  a  great  deal 

of  foreign  yarn  would  be  kept  out  of  this  country  with  a  5  per  cent,  duty  actually,  because  we  have  cut  costs  OQAO 

so  fine,  and  are  so  much  up  to  date.     I  should  say  that  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  dd't6 

in  foreign  countries  by  securing  their  home  market  to  our  foreign  competitors.  They  are  very  useful  indeed, 
giving  people  an  inducement  to  extend  their  mills  and  essential  security  for  capital.  The  British  policy 
of  free  imports  assists  foreign  countries  very  much  indeed.  There  is  no  barrier  against  them  ;  the  markets 
are  absolutely  open  to  the  products  of  their  cheap  labour.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  have  taken  the 
Indian  market  nearly  away  from  us,  and  they  have  got  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  market. 

I  can  give  you  briefly  the  comparative  costs  of  labour.  Take  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  From  Comparative 
statistics  I  have  been  able  to  get,  which  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  because  the  foreigners  are  rather  loth  to  Cost  of  Labour. 
state  the  full  extent  of  their  advantages  in  cheap  labour,  wages  in  France  work  out  to  about  three-fifths 
of  the  English  wages,  and  the  wages  in  Italy  and  Belgium  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  English  wages.  The 
hours  in  France,  I  think,  have  just  been  reduced  to  60  per  week  as  compared  with  55  net  in  our  own  country, 
i.e.,  55J  hours,  less  half  an  hour  of  which  the  engine  is  not  allowed  to  run  on  Saturday  from  11.30  to  12  o'clock. 
In  Italy  the  working  week  is  66  hours,  and  Belgium  69  hours,  against  our  55.  That  would  reduce  the  proportion 
of  cost  on  the  labour  heading  to : — France,  about  -J }-  of  England ;  Italy  |,  and  Belgium  just  about  half.  I  do 
not  expect  there  is  much  difference  between  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  English  and  foreign  girl.  The 
manufacturing  is  probably  pushed  to  the  full  extent  in  all  countries.  The  Continental  spinners  have  practically 
the  same  machinery  as  we  have  now.  In  some  districts  of  Eiglanl  the  workers  may  be  very  slightly 

more  efficient  than  the  foreigners.     We  must  have  some  advantage  or  point  of  excellence,  as  we  could  do  3343 

with  much  less  compensation  in  tariff  than  the  disadvantages  in  cost  of  labour,  &c.,  from  which  we  know 
we  suffer.  (See  §  3353.) 

I  could  illustrate  the  influence  of  cost  of  labour,  &c.,  on  the  cost  of  production  of  spun  silk  yarns.    £ffeet  on  (jolt  0{ 
The  average  net  cost  of  finished  spun  silk  yarn  to-day  will  be  about  8s.  a  lb.       Of  that  as  nearly  as  possible    production. 
the  labour  is  2s.  3d.  a  lb.,  or  27J  per  cent.  ;   coal  and  gas  are  about  3  per  cent.  ;   sundries,  7  per  cent.  ;  silk 
fibre — silk — 62  \  per  cent.       So  that  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  advantage  of  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian 
as  about  half,  or  the  figures  I  gave  you  before,  that  would  amount  to  nearly  Is.  IJd.  per  lb.,  or  about 
12  per  cent,  in  their  favour. 

The  Italians  have  very  little  advantage  over  us  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm  in  Italy. 
The  cost  of  freight  is  not  much,  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  silk  we  all  use  comes  from  China  and 
Japan,  in  which  case,  no  doubt,  we  are  just  as  well  off  as  they.  Freight  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
cost  in  a  spinning  mill.  I  do  not  think  any  spinners  produce  their  own  silk.  The  Italians  will  buy  it  in 
the  Milan  market. 

I  should  just  like  to  say  one  thing  more  as  regards  the  disadvantages  that  we  have  in  England  under   Effect  of  English 
our  laws,  which  our  competitors  abroad  do  not  have.       Some  of  our  sanitary  laws  (which  I  do  not  grumble   Sanitary  Laws. 
at,  but  they  must  be  recognised  as  affecting  trade)  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  Italian  mills  3344 

for  instance,  where  women  and  children  may  work  night  and  day,  and  even  live  in  the  mills.  Then,  again, 
our  rivers  }  Dilution  laws  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  employ  some  processes  that  our  Continental  competitors 
can  employ,  and  which  are  much  cheaper  than  the  processes  to  which  we  are  driven.  We  could  not,  for  instance, 
pollute  streams  or  make  nuisances  in  or  near  towns,  by  the  process  of  steeping  or  schapping  our  silk,  a  much 
more  economical  process  than  boiling,  to  which  we  are  confined.  That  is  a  distinct  advantage  which 
Continental  spinners  have,  and  the  British  workman  must  understand  that  if  he  chooses  to  have  his  high 
wages  and  his  short  hours,  and  be  taken  care  of  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  he  may  have  to  pay  for  it 
in  some  other  way — or  else  have  no  regular  employment.  The  process,  which  is  called  schapping  silk,  that 
is  softening  the  silk  preparatory  to  combing,  is  done  in  Italy  and  France  and  Switzerland  by  steeping  the 
silk  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  letting  it  simply  rot  as  flax  does  in  Ireland,  and  that  makes  a  very 
offensive  smell  indeed,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  in  or  near  any  English  town,  and  also  it  makes  a  very 
offensive  effluent  which  would  be  expensive  to  treat,  and  which  the  foreign  spinners  can  turn  straight  into  their 
rivers.  They  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  smells.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  producing  silk  yarn 

Employment  has  been  very  fluctuating — short  spells,  perhaps  six  months,  or  at  the  outside  a  year  of  full    Employment  and 
employment  and  then,  as  a  rule,  two  to  three  years  of  great  difficulty.       These  fluctuations  have  not,  I    Wages. 
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should  say,  been  co-incident  with  the  imposition  of  foreign  tariffs,  or  the  alteration  of  foreign  tariffs.  Of 
course,  the  McKinley  tariff  made  a  great  dislocation,  as  the  French  treaty  did  many  years  before. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  seasons  have  been  very  much  against  us.  We  have  had 
no  regular  summers  and  no  regular  winters,  and  then  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  has  actually 
been  below  par  for  several  years.  Of  course,  we  trade  in  a  luxury,  and  luxuries  are  generally  supposed  to 
suffer  first  when  the  country  is  badly  off,  and  the  same  thing  applies  when  politics  are  in  an  unsettled  state. 
For  many  years  we  have  had  one  continuous  struggle  against  adversity,  owing  to  foreign  competition  in  our 
home  market,  and  the.  total  or  partial  loss  of  foreign  markets,  either  closed  to  us  by  tariffs,  or  taken  from 
us  by  the  competition  of  cheap  labour  combines.  Continental  spinners  have  undoubtedly  had  much  more 
regular  employment  than  we  have.  They  have  their  home  market  ;  we  have  not.  Our  information  is 
generally  that  the  foreign  spinners  can  work  more  regular  time  than  we  possibly  can,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  have  not  anything  like  the  hard  work  to  do  to  get  orders  to  keep  their  milk 
going  that  we  have.  We  have  such  a  very  small  share  of  our  own  home  trade  —  probably  only  about  two  millions 
out  of  fifteen.  They  are  able  to  compete  with  us  in  our  own  home  market,  principally  because  of  their  cheap 
labour,  and  in  a  less  degree  because  of  the  absence  of  the  factory  laws  which  restrict  us  in  various  directions 
and  increase  our  expenses.  Then  they  have  many  other  minor  advantages,  as,  for  instance,  water  power  in  many 
cases.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  their  home  market  is  secured  to  them,  and  they  therefore  have  a  certain 
continuity  of  employment  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Regularity  of  employment  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
keeping  down  cost  of  production.  The  wages  of  silk  operatives  are  low  ;  much  lower  than  those  of  cotton 
workers,  for  instance.  They  have  improved  slightly. 

Since  the  growth  of  the  foreign  tariffs,  London  has  ceased  to  be  the  distributing  market.  Prior 
to  1800  London  was  the  principal  centre  of  distribution  for  raw  silk.  It  has  lost  that  position  which  has 
been  transferred  to  Marseilles  for  European  consumption,  and  the  United  States  buys  direct  from  the  East 
now.  We  still  buy  mostly  from  London  in  our  silk  spinning  trade,  but  it  is  of  small  importance  relatively. 
I  do  not  think  London's  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  its  silk  trade  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
*ne  development  of  direct  communication  with  the  East.  I  do  not  suppose  the  freights  from  the  Suez  Canal 
to  London  would  be  much,  if  any,  more  than  to  Marseilles.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  have 
destroyed  other  branches  of  trade  in  that  way.  I  should  say  it  is  because  the  Continent  is  much  more 
important  as  a  consuming  centre.  America  used  to  buy  from  London,  but  now  she  imports  entirely 
direct  from  Genoa  and  from  Japan  and  China,  and,  of  course,  an  enormous  silk  trade  has  grown  up  in 
America  under  Protection. 

We  have  not  tried  Ramie  ourselves.  We  dare  not  have  a  thread  of  anything  except  silk  in  our  mills, 
if  we  can  help  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  important  business  or  likely  to  be  any  in  mixture  of  silk 
with  vegetable  fibre.  We  do  not  suffer  from  that  at  all.  The  only  thing  we  suffer  at  all  from  is  mercerised 
cotton.  That,  in  some  branches  of  the  trade,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  I  do  not  mind  that. 
I  think  it  may  educate  the  people  up  to  wanting  something  still  better  in  time.  Mercerised  cotton  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  silk  in  appearance  ;  that  is  very  near,  but  still  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cause  of  bad 
silk  trade.  Mercerised  cotton  is  made  in  England  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  the  foreigners 
suffer  from  that  just  as  much  as  we  do.  A  good  deal  of  the  so-called  artificial  silk  is  really  not  cheaper 
than  real  silk  owing  to  its  higher  specific  gravity,  and  for  many  purposes,  as  for  exposure  to  weather,  it  is 
absolutely  unsuitable.  We  are  not  afraid  of  artificial  silk  yet.  The  silkworm  remains  unbeaten  as  a 
producer  of  commercial  silks. 

Transport  Charges.  As  to  improvements  in  means  of  transport  we  are  very  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  Railway 

Carriers'  Act.  As  a  rule,  English  silk  has  two  railway  journeys  in  England,  where  the  foreign  yarn  would 
have  one.  We  receive  our  silk,  for  instance,  from  London  say  to  our  mills  in  the  country,  and  we  send  it 
back  to  our  customers.  That  is  two  journeys.  The  foreign  silk,  of  course,  has  one,  i.e.,  from  the  port  of 
arrival  to  the  consumer.  Certainly  the  conditions  of  railway  freights  in  England  are  very  unfair  to  the 
silk  industry.  To  give  you  an  instance,  the  freight  on  raw  cotton  from  London  to  Congleton  is  36s.  9d., 
with  full  responsibility  for  all  its  value  ;  press  packed  only,  30s.  7d.  and  yarn  36s.  9d.  ;  wool  yam  42s.  ; 
raw,  36s.  9d.,  with  full  responsibility  for  the  value.  Now,  the  rate  for  silk  yarn  from  London  to  Congleton 
is  52s.  6d.,  with  absolutely  no  responsibility  for  the  value.  If  we  lose  a  bale  of  silk  enrovte  between  Congleton 

The  Carriers'  Act.  and  London,  and  its  value  is  over  £10,  we  have  absolutely  no  redress.  The  reason  is  the  antediluvian  Carriers' 
Act  of  the  time  of  William  IV.,  which  has  never  been  repealed,  and  was  made  when  silk  was  a  very  valuable 
commodity  and  apt  to  be  stolen  by  highwaymen  from  vans.  It  would  be  altogether  too  expensive  to  carry 
it  at  company's  risk,  and  we  have  to  send  it  at  owner's  risk.  Foreign  railway  rates  are  very  much  below 
English  rates  for  silk  yarns.  There  again  we  have  two  journeys  in  England  to  take  the  risk  on.  In  my 
20  years'  experience  in  my  present  firm  we  have  had  three  cases  of  bales  of  silk,  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  lost, 
but  three  eases  of  damaged.  Once  sulphuric  acid  was  spilt  over  a  bale  of  silk  ;  another  time  a  bale  of  silk 
had  evidently  been  dumped  in  a  pool  of  tar  on  the  dock  side,  and  in  another  case  some  silk  was  damaged 
by  fish.  In  each  case  the  package  was  over  the  value  of  £10,  and  we  were  not  able  to  recover  a  penny  from 
the  railway  company.  They  said,  "We  are  not  liable."  We  took  them  into  no  Court  at  all.  They 
would  have  taken  us  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  it  was  not  worth  that.  We  are  agitating  for  the  repeal 
of  that  Carriers'  Act,  and  if  your  Commission  can  help  us  in  that  with  the  railway  companies,  it  will  be  a 
very  great  boon.  We  have  frequently  made  attempts  to  get  Bills  brought  in,  but  the  Government  are 
afraid  to  take  up  our  case  officially,  because  there  are  too  many  railway  directors  in  Parliament,  we  are 
always  told.  There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  where  bales  of  silk  have  been  lost,  and  absolutely  no 
compensation  obtained,  and  that  by  very  strong  firms.  I  have  had  a  letter,  written  20  years  ago  by  a 
Messrs.  Brocklehurst,  of  Macclesfield,  one  of  the  richest  firms  in  the  silk  trade  (who  would  have  certainly 
taken  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  anybody  could),  stating  that  they  lost  a  bale  of  silk  and  got  no  compensation 
whatever,  because  it  was  over  the  value  of  tlo. 


Witnesses. 


We  should  be  very  glad  of  larger  supplies  of  silk.     The  consumption  has  overtaken  the  production,    sources  of  Supply 
and  we  are  suffering  from  that  at  the  present  time  undoubtedly  ;    and  larger  supplies,  say  from  India,  or   w|thln  the 
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Cyprus,  especially  our  own  Colonies  from  which  reliable  silk  could  be  or  ought  to  be  obtained,  would  be  very 
useful.  I  have  used  within  the  last  two  years  some  silk  from  Cashmere,  some  of  their  first  consignments, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  silk  I  have  had  experience  of.  The  importa- 
tion of  foreign  silk  yarns  for  British  weaving  is  probably  about  stationary,  but  it  is  a  very  decided  factor 
in  the  silk  trade,  and,  of  course,  is  bad  for  us.  I  refer  to  such  yarns  as  we  make  ourselves — schapped  yarns, 
of  course.  I  should  think  probably  the  importation  of  spun  silk  yarns  for  weaving  is  about  constant  in 
Yorkshire  and  London,  and  perhaps  Macclesfield,  and  is,  of  course,  so  much  out' of  the  pockets  of  ourspinners. 
I  should  welcome  the  development  of  trade  within  the  Empire  from  raw  material,  and  the  expansion  of 
British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies — which  might  be  promoted  by  preferential  tariffs— should 
certainly  overcome  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to  return  freights.  I  think  all  branches  of  the 
trade  are  alike  bad  now.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  vitality  in  spinning  than  in  the  throwing  trade,  but 
I  believe  the  weaving  is  bad  in  all  the  centres. 


Empire. 
Cashmere  Silk. 
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Roughly,  from  what  one  knows  from  general  knowledge,  the  salaries  of  the  higher  paid  people,  clerks 
and  managers  and  such  like,  are  much  lower  abroad  than  in  this  country — probably  about  half. 

As  regards  the  workpeople  I  certainly  do  not  consider  that  the  system  of  technical  and  commercial 
training  and  higher  education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign 
countries  as  compared  with  those  here.  My  knowledge  of  the  actual  workpeople  in  the  mills  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Germany  is  that  they  are  not  better  educated  than  the  workpeople  in  this  country.  We  have 
a  difficulty  in  getting  well  enough  educated  boys  to  bring  up  for  a  responsible  post,  such  as  head  mechanics 
and  foremen,  but  I  think  it  is  secondary  education  that  is  wanted  rather  than  technical.  Actual  technical 
education  is  not  much  good  to  the  ordinary  operative  ;  it  does  not  make  him  do  his  work  a  bit  better.  In 
my  own  mill  I  never  take  a  boy  or  a  girl  if  I  can  help  it  who  is  not  in  the  seventh  standard,  but  the  seventh 
standard  of  our  national  education  is  not  a  very  high  standard.  As  a  rule,  the  better  educated  and  the  brighter 
looking  the  better  class  of  workpeople  are  the  more  easy  are  they  to  deal  with. 

There  are  three  large  trust  companies  on  the  Continent,  one  Italian,  and  two  French  spinning  concerns, 
which  are  our  worst  competitors.  They  are  the  firms  who  are  filling  India  with  silk  warps  and  do  most  of 
the  export  of  weaving  and  sewing  silk  yarns  to  England,  and  they  undoubtedly  can  and  do  work  very  much 
more  cheaply  than  we  can.  They  have  their  home  market,  and  they  dump  their  surplus  productions  over 
here.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  there  is  any  profit  on  the  prices  that  we  are  met  with. 

I  should  say  that  the  difference  involved  in  cost  price  by  keeping  the  works  going  steadily,  as  compared   Continuous 
with  such  spasmodic  employment  as  our  trade  suffers  from  here,  would  be  10  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production.    Running. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  actual  figures,  but  I  should  say  it  is  5  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper  to  work  a  full 
mill  than  a  half  mill,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  that.     I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  make  1  per  cent, 
on  a  year  like  this.     We  cannot  work  night  and  day  ;   we  cannot  work  after  6  o'clock.     At  present  we  are 
actually,  I  think,  working  about  30  hours  a  week.     The  fixed  charges  all  have  to  go  on.     The  last  two  or 
three  months  have  been  the  most  difficult  period  I  have  known  within  20  years.     If  we  had  an  assured  home 
market,  we  could  reduce  our  cost  of  production. 

I  do  not  think  the  foreign  system  of  commercial  travelling  is  any  better  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  our   Commercial 
foreign  competitors  work  harder  or  more  to  the  point  than  we  do  in  looking  for  markets.      Perhaps  the   Travelling. 
Continental  spinners  may  be  better  linguists,  but  a  good  many  of  us  know  quite  enough  of  foreign  languages 
for  correspondence  or  travelling  abroad. 

I  suggest  a  15  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign  yarns — an  ad  valorem  duty.     I  should  not  draw  any  distinction   Duties. 
between  different  sorts  of  spun  silk  yarn.     I  do  not  think  such  a  duty  would  mean  an  equal  rise  in  values 
over  here  ;   the  internal  competition  would  prevent  a  great  increase  of  cost  to  the  consumer.     I  should  think 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  probably  5  per  cent.,  because  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  would  be    gaect  on  prjces 
satisfied  with  another  5  per  cent,  return  for  their  capital,  and  probably  it  would  lead  to  extensions  and  save 
additional  mills  being  started.     The  public  in  countries  where  there  is  a  heavy  duty  on  silks  do  not  pay  more 
proportionately  than  they  do  here.     In  America,  for  instance,  silk  is  nothing  like  the  60  per  cent,  dearer 
than  it  is  here.     Of  course,  most  textiles  are  somewhat  dearer  over  there. 
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In  England  now  we  are  importing  about  £15,000,000  worth  of  foreign  silks  from  abroad,  and  I  should 
doubt  if  the  whole  production  of  English  silks  is  more  than  about  £2,000,000.  One  or  two  more  millions 
kept  at  home  would  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  our  trade.  In  the  silk  spinning  trade — I  should  say  roughly — 
about  7,000  or  8,000  are  now  employed.  1  estimated  the  spun  silk  value  at  about  £700,000.  That  is  a 
rough  estimate.  In  bygone  years  England  manufactured  her  own  silk  largely,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  that  state  of  things  might  have  continued  had  we  had  a  protected  market.  We  held  our  own  market 
prior  to  the  French  Treaty  and  then  the  taking  the  duty  off  foreign  silks  killed  the  trade. 
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STATEMENTS   PUT   IN    BY   MR.    SOLLY 

(A)  RATES  OP  WAGES  IN  CERTAIN  FRENCH  MILLS. 

Francs  per  day  (10J  hours). 

Combers  5.00—5.30 

Assistant  Combers        1.75^-2.20 

Bagueteuses 1.75—3.50* 

Sorters  and  Pickers  (Women)  1.75—2.50* 

Spinners  5.50* 

Spinners  (Women)        2.50 — 3.0 

Piecers  1.95— 3.50f 

Gassing  and  scraping 1.95 

»  On  piece  work.  f  According  to  age. 

The  above  are  average  rates  of  wages.     In  some   factories  they  are    slightly  'higher  ;    in   others, 
assistants,  bagueteuses  and  pickers  receive  less.     Corresponding  rales,  paid  in  our  works,  are  as  follows : — 

Francs  per  day  (11  hours). 

Overlookers        5.00—6.00 

Combers  3.50 

Combers  (Women)        2.00—2.50 

Preparing,  spinning,  doubling  or  finishing   . .          . .          . .       2.00 — 2.50 

Steeping  and  washing  (Men)  . .          . .          . .          . .       3.00 — 3.50 

(B)  COMPARATIVE  EARNINGS  IN  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


Silk  Throwing — 

Girls  and  Women 

Men 
Silk  Spinning — 

Comber 

Comber  (Boy)    . . 

Overlooker 

Women 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Doubling 

Gassing 


England 

(Shillings  per  week  of 
55J  hours). 

8—10 
18—20 

35 

10—13 
20—30 

10—12 
10—12 
12—14 
13—15 


France 

'(Francs  per  week  01 
60  hours). 

7.50—9.00 
25 

33.00—36.00 

15.00 

50.00 

21.00 

15.00—18.00 
21.00—24.00 


WITNESS  No.  81. 

MR.  HENRY  C.    BUCKINGHAM 

(J.  H.  Buckingham  &  Co,  London;     Silk  and  Cravat  Manufacturers  and  Merchants). 

Decline  of  The  Spitalfields  silk  manufacturing  has  been  gradually  declining  for  40  years  since  the  imposition 

Spltalfields  of  the  French  duties  in  1860,  so  much  so  that  there  is  practically  none  left  at  all.     Fifty  years  ago,  as  I  am 

Industry.  *°ld  (in  fact,  I  have  a  man  in  my  employ  now  who  remembers  it),  there  were  40,000  weavers  in  Spital- 

fields— now  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  more  than  300.       The  demand  for  high  class  English  goods  abroad 

3356  has  considerably  decreased,  while  the  demand  for  cheap  goods  has  very  much  increased  of  recent  years.     In 

Spitalfields  we  cannot  manufacture  cheap  articles  at  all.  By  cheap  goods  1  mean  goods  of  nice  appearance, 
but  poor  and  small  in  intrinsic  value. 

Profits.  The  total  net  profits  in  relation  to  turnover  have  considerably  diminished.       We  have  to  try  to 

manufacture  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheaper  articles,  and  there  is  not  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  got,  and 
we  have  to  sacrifice  our  profit  to  try  to  meet  the  demand.  The  volume  of  trade  has  very  much  decreased 
in  the  Spitalfields  manufacturing,  but  the  dealing  branch  of  my  trade  is  increasing,  I  am  glad  to  say.  It 
has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  manufacturing  branch  has  decreased. 

Foreign  v.  Considerably  more  foreign  than  English  silk  passes  through  my  hands.       I  buy,  perhaps,  a  third  of 

English  my  purchases  for  cravat  making  in  England  of  English  manufacturers,  and  two-thirds  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

Manufacturing.  I  should  not  say  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  buy  more  foreign  stuff  and  less  English  E tuff,  but  that  entirely 

depends  on  what  the  English  manufacturer  is  in  a  position  to  produce.     Our  article  is  not  what  I  call  a  si 
article.       It  is  purely  a  fancy  article,  an  article  of  fashion.       If  the  English  manufacturer  can  prodm 
nice  things  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreigner  we  should  naturally  buy  the  English  goods  in  preference. 
Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  the  English  manufacturer  does  not  produce  such  nice  goods  as  the  foreigner, 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  our  desire  to  buy  English  goods,  we  are  obliged  to  buy  foreign  goods. 


Witnesses. 


You  ask  if  the  English  manufacturer  ia  in  a  position  to  make  such  nico  cheap  goods  as  the  foreigner  ; 
yes,  I  think  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  foreign  manufacturers  are  so  much  cleverer,  in  my  opinion, 
at  manipulation  and  anything  to  do  with  ingenuity  in  manufacturing.  They  can  ehow  you  a  better  looking 
article  for  very  much  less  money,  though  intrinsically,  perhaps,  it  is  not  better.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  lower,  the  cheaper  lines.  I  do  not  see  why  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  handicapped  at  all 
in  ability  to  produce,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  handicapped  by  not  having  the  home  market  protected. 

As  far  aa  my  small  trade  is  concerned,  it  being  only  cravats,  we  have  taught  the  buyers  in  several 
countries  how  to  make  cravats,  because  we  have  been  making  cravats  ready  cut,  but  not  made  up, 
and  we  have  thereby  taught  them  to  make  cravats  which  is  a  trade  in  itself.  AVe  had  to  do  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  high  duties  in  many  foreign  countries  on  what  they  call  "  confection," 
which  is  the  labour  put  into  the  making-up  of  the  cravat.  To  save  that  wo  have  exported  a  good 
deal  of  cravats  cut  into  strips,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  cut  into  pieces  ;  and  thereby  there  has  been 
no  "  confection  "  on  the  goods,  and  they  have  gone  through  at  the  ordinary  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
saved  the  duty  on  the  labour.  To  that  extent  they  have  undoubtedly  reduced  the  amount  of  British  labour 
employed,  and  moreover  now  they  have  once  been  taught  they  do  not  require  us  at  all. 

I  know  of  no  suitable  silk  for  my  particular  trade  produced  in  the  Empire.  The  silk  grown  in  Source  of  Supply. 
Cashmere  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  good  for  our  trade  ;  we  have  not  tried  it  ourselves,  but  we  know  others 
who  have.  Our  raw  material  chiefly  comes  from  Japan,  China,  Italy,  France — the  regular  places  where 
the  raw  silk  industry  is  established.  Generally  speaking,  foreigners  have  no  superiority  over  us  in  the  source 
of  supply.  If  Empire-grown  silk  suitable  for  silk  manufacturing  could  be  produced,  of  course,  it  would  be 
advantageous  ;  but  the  production  of  raw  silk  cannot  be  cultivated  everywhere,  as  the  question  of  climate 
and  growth  of  suitable  food  for  the  silkworms  has  to  be  considered. 

The  amount  and  continuity  of  trade  has,  as  I  have  stated,  hopelessly  diminished.  The  rate  of  earnings  Wages. 
has  remained  the  same  for  generations.  The  prices  fixed  for  weaving,  originally  established  in  Spitalfields, 
and  probably  now  established  in  other  silk  industries,  were  created  by  tradition  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But 
tradition  has  not  left  the  price  of  rent  and  such  things  the  same  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  is  why 
workpeople  do  not  come  into  the  trade.  They  cannot  afford  to  live  on  the  wages.  It  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  earn  over  30s.  a  week,  but  in  London  the  silk  weavers  work  in  their  own  homes,  there  is  no 
system  of  factories,  and  a  man  may  work  a  couple  of  hours  one  day,  and  no  hours  at  all  the  next ;  we  have  no 
control  over  them.  They  are  independent  workers  entirely.  It  depends  also  on  the  number  of  members 
of  a  family.  The  workpeople  are  all  very  old,  indeed.  There  are  practically  no  young  ones  coming  into 
the  trade  at  all.  It  is  a  hopelessly  dying  industry. 

The  making-up  of  cravats  is  an  up-to-date  trade  ;  a  considerable  industry  in  London  and  a  man — 
a  tie-cutter,  a  skilled  class  of  workman — can  earn  up  to  about  35s.  a  week.  The  wages  have  remained  the 
same  for  a  very  long  time.  The  actual  work  girls  who  make  up  the  goods  are  paid  on  piece  work,  and  get 
very  small  wages.  The  rate  has  not  altered.  The  maximum  amount  would  be  about  15s.  a  week.  If 
slu:  works  12  hours  a  day  she  might  earn  more,  but  for  a  normal  day's  work  about  15s.  a  week.  The  Factory 
Act  does  not,  of  course,  affect  those  who  work  in  their  own  homes,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
is  done. 

The  deterioration  in  the  Spitalfields  silk  industry  is  due  entirely   to  inability  to  cope  with  cheap   (jomparjsons  with 
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foreign  competition.  The  foreigner  is  cleverer  at  manipulation.  The  longer  hours  that  the  workmen  work 
would  certainly  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  know  nothing  about  the  effect  of  sanitary  laws  here. 
Facilities  for  water  power,  and  things  of  that  sort  would  be  a  trifling  advantage  for  the  foreigner,  I  should 
imagine.  The  cottage  industry  exists  in  London,  as  I  have  explained,  and  that  is  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
partially,  perhaps,  because  it  is  a  cottage  industry  ;  but  as  far  as  I  know  in  other  silk  centres  in  England 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  factory  system.  English  manufacturers  have  certainly  not 
as  good  a  market  as  the  foreigner;  they  have  not  the  home  market  to  themselves  to  start  with. 

Foreign  countries  have,  I  maintain,  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they  manipulate  their  silk,  and 
their  dyeing  in  particular,  more  cleverly  than  the  Englishman.  They  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
requirements  more  readily  than  the  Englishman — the  Englishman  goes  on  making  the  old  stamp  of  articles. 
Very  likely  that  is  owing  to  the  small  encouragement  there  is  for  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  limited  markets 
open  to  them.  But  the  Englishman  is  more  honest  in  his  production  than  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner 
may  produce  a  nice-looking  article  ;  and  intrinsically  it  is  not  as  good  as  a  similar  English  article  ;  but  it  has 
a  better  appearance,  and  it  catches  the  eye  of  the  public  more  readily,  and  so  sells.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
if  we  were  limited  to  the  English  manufacturers  for  our  supply  of  silk,  we,  in  the  fancy  trade — a  trade  that 
has  to  please  the  public  and  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  public — should  lose  a  great  deal  of  our  foreign  trade. 

I  am  afraid  English  manufacturers  would  not  have  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  foreigners  have  done, 
even  if  they  had  continued  to  have  the  advantage  taken  away  from  them  by  the  imposition  of  foreign 
tariffs.  The  advantage  offered  to  the  foreigner  by  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  has  to  a  certain  extent 
brought  superior  men  into  the  business,  and  given  him  an  advantage  in  that  way ;  but  I  am  afraid  the 
Englishman  would  be  rather  inclined  to  rest  upon  his  oars. 

Whether  it  is  technical  education  that  teaches  foreigners  to  be  ingenious  or  not  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
my  experience  is  that  the  best  technical  education  you  can  have  in  the  weaving  trade  is  experience  ;  and 
I  maintain  that  our  old  weavers  technically  know  more  about  their  looms,  and  the  powers  of  them,  than  any 
man  who  is  brought  up  in  a  technical  school.  In  the  production  of  the  attractive  results  in  the  way  of  finish, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  are  obtained  by  foreigners,  technical  education  ought  to  make  great 
advances.  These  superior-looking  foreign  articles  are,  I  believe,  power-made  goods,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  so. 


the  Foreigner. 
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Effect  of  Foreign 
Tariffs. 


Who  Paid  the 
Duty? 


Increased  Colonial 
Trade. 
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Duties. 


Wages  constitute  something  like  a  third  of  the  cost  of  production  in  my 

We  can  buy  some  German  goods  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  yard  less  than  those  same  goods  are  sold  at  in 
Germany.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  are  sold  in  this  country  at  or  below  cost  price,  and  I  believe  it 
pays  the  German  manufacturer,  by  securing  continuity  of  work  in  his  factory,  to  sell  here  at  or  below  cost 
price.  He  gets  his  profit  between  the  two  prices.  He  gets  a  higher  rate  of  profit  in  Germany,  but  possibly 
no  profit  in  England.  Say  that  the  German  sells  silk  to  us  at  Is.  a  yard  less  than  he  sells  it  to  some  German 
house,  he  sells  it,  perhaps,  at  cost  price;  whereas  he  gets  a  profit  of  a  shilling  a  yard  in  Germany.  That, 
divided  over  the  two  items — the  one  sold  to  us  at  cost,  and  the  other  sold  in  Germany  at  a  profit  of  Is.  a 
yard — shows  a  profit  of  6d.  a  yard  all  round.  Hence  dumping  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  loss.  No  doubt 
they  secure  great  benefits  in  keeping  their  works  going. 

(  The  Germans  are  shut  out  of  other  markets  much  as  we  are  ;  they  are  obliged  to  come  to  Engi 
If  we  get  the  silk  Is.  a  yard  cheaper  than  the  German  we  ought  to  be  able  to  beat  him  in  a  neutral  market ; 
but  there  are  practically  no  neutral  markets  open  to  us  at  all.  The  Colonies  shut  us  out  as  much  as  anywhere. 
In  Canada  we  can  do  it  because  we  get  a  preference.  But,  independently  of  preference,  we  ought  to 
beat  the  Germans  in  our  Colonial  markets  for  similar  classes  of  goods,  because  we  have  the  benefits  of  this 
dumping  profit. 

,  My  trade  is  a  very  small  one,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  German-made  cravats  would  be  no  more  suitable 
for  the  Australian  market  than  they  are  for  the  English  market.  There  is  no  competition,  I  think,  from 
the  Germans  simply  because  it  is  an  article  of  fancy  and  fashion,  and  no  Englishman  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  buy  a  German-made  cravat.  The  Germans  would  stamp  "  English  made  "  on  it ;  but  the  inure 
way  it  is  stamped  would  show  that  it  was  German,  not  English,  finish.  It  would  not  appeal  to  English 
taste.  There  are  cravats  made  in  Australia  and  also  in  Canada. 

We  buy  silks  of  which  the  raw  material  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price  which  we  pay  fur  the 
manufactured  article.  The  weight  of  silk  in  a  yard  is  worth  more  than  the  price  we  pay  per  yard.  We 
re-import  the  silk  into  Germany  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  but  they  recognise  their  articles  just  the  H.une 
as  we  recognise  an  English  cravat.  A  German  tradesman  would  not  buy  a  piece  of  German  silk  unless  he 
were  not  wide  awake.  He  would  recognise  his  own  styles  so  to  speak.  An  English-made  silk  is  just  as 
different  from  a  German-made  silk  as  chalk  is  from  cheese  to  a  man  who  knows.  We  do  to  a  certain  extent 
re-export  where  we  can  anything  German  or  Austrian  into  Germany  ;  but  we  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  duty. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  foreign  tariffs  do  restrict  British  trade.  For  the  last  20  years  or  more  we  have 
always  dissected  the  trade  donj  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Holland,  Italy  and  Spain — those  are  four 
markets  of  which  I  can  speak  for  certain.  We  are  now  doing  in  those  particular  markets  a  third  of  what  we 
did  in  1892  for  instance,  and  I  can  only  presume  other  protected  markets  have  shown  similar  results.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  any  marked  change  of  duties  in  those  markets.  It  has  simply  marked  the  growth 
of  their  own  industries  under  the  protection  of  their  duties.  The  increased  French  tariff  in  1892  v •:> 
trifling  on  our  goods  ;  but  we  undoubtedly  had  to  pay  the  increased  duty.  We  had  to  reduce  the  price  of 
our  goods — in  other  words  to  reduce  our  profit — otherwise  we  should  have  lost  the  sale  of  the  goods,  because 
the  merchants  there  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  sell  these  particular  goods  at  a  certain  price  that  they 
said,  "  If  you  cannot  bring  your  price  down  so  that  we  can  still  sell  at  that  price,  we  shall  not  buy  the  goods." 
So  it  is  a  small  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  undoubtedly  pays  the  duty.  I  cannot  say  what 
would  happen  if  we  put  on  a  duty  against  Germany  in  the  same  way  as  France  puts  on  a  duty  against  us. 
I  can  only  say  what  happened  in  France.  The  French  are  very  fond  of  English  things  as  far  as  they  eo] 
men's  fashions  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  buy.  English  goods  for  that  reason  ;  whereas  the  German  is  quite 
independent.  If  the  Germans  export  goods  here,  and  have  to  pay  a  tariff  as  they  enter,  then  the  German 
manufacturer  would  pay  it. 

Generally  speaking,  as  regards  foreign  trade,  the  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get  out  show  an 
undoubted  tendency  for  the  last  20  years  to  become  smaller.  Up  to,  say,  1895,  our  shipping  trade  was  more 
than  one-half,  I  should  say,  of  the  home  trade.  Gradually,  as  it  approached  1895,  the  shipping  trade  got 
to  be  less  than  half  the  home  trade,  and  it  has  been  gradually  getting  less  and  less,  until  recently  the  Colonial 
trade  has  developed  and  now  it  is  going  up  again.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  the  Colonial  trade  is  inci •< 
and  the  trade  with  protected  markets  is  decreasing.  I  know  the  English  silk  manufacturers  are  doing  a 
great  deal  better  in  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  Germans  being  shut  out  of  it. 

In  order  to  resuscitate  the  Spitalfields  silk  industry,  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  to  be  ei 
on  anywhere  but  in  Spitalfields.  The  neighbourhood  is  unsuitable  ;  it  is  very  dirty,  and,  of  course,  rci 
very  high.  It  should  no  longer  be  a  Spitalfields  industry  at  all.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  London  silk  industry 
should  not  be  carried  on — if  you  could  call  it  London  to  be  20  miles  out  of  London — if  anybody  dares  i 
the  capital  to  start  it.  A  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  upon  foreign  silk  I  should  think  would  be  quite  suit 
If  there  were  a  safe  home  market  the  trade  could  be  resuscitated. 


Witnesses. 


WITNESS   No.  82, 

MR.  W.   R.  FOX 

(Bailey,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  Trutnp  Street,  King  Street,  London,  E.G. ;  Silk  Manufacturers). 

I  represent  the  firm  of  Bailey,  Fox  and  Co.,  which  was  established  about  1829.  I  propose  to  give 
evidence  mostly  in  regard  to  silk  linings  and  facings  for  tailoring  purposes,  and  velvets  for  coat  collars,  and 
for  Court  suiis. 

Trade  has  been  decreasing  for  a  great  many  years,  as  far  as  our  branch  of  the  business  is  concerned.    State  of  Trade. 
The  last  three  years  the  home  trade  lias  been  very  bad  ;   but  the  ptincipal  reason  for  the  decline  in  trade,  I 
think,  is  that  the  Americans  have,  by  their  high  tariff,  established  such  a  splendid  business  over  there  that 
the  foreign  manufacturers  have  lost  the  market,  and  so  they  push  everything  they  can  into  this  country, 
whereas   formerly   a   large   part  of   their   output  went   to   America.     The   last   three  years,  trade  being 
exceptionally  curtailed,  we  have  suffered  more  than  ever,  and,  having  their  home  markets  to  a  certain 
extent  protected  by  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  foreign    manufactures  going   into  those  countries, 
whenever  they  have  produced  more  than  their  home  market  can  take,  it  is  bound  to  come  to  this  market. 
Consequently  we  are  very  often  undersold  by  goods  that  are  brought  in  here  far  below  cost  price  and  under   American 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States.     They  make  nearly  every  kind  of  silk  fabric  in  the  United    Dumping. 
States  just  now.     Their  factories  have  grown  enormously,  and  I  believe  their  output  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world  for  silks. 

We  had  an  American  here  only  a  fortnight  ago.  He  said  he  came  to  inquire  about  the  prices  of  American  Methods. 
our  goods,  and  we  gave  him  samples  of  three  or  four  makes.  He  said  that  if  their  tariff  were  reduced  by 
10  per  cent. — I  believe  at  the  present  time  it  is  60  per  cent. — they  would  be  able  to  import  our  goods, 
showing  the  large  profit  which  they  make  themselves,  and  they  maintain  that  profit  in  the  way  I  have 
stated.  They  do  not  reduce  the  price  when  trade  is  a  little  slack.  They  send  the  stuff  over  to  Canada, 
or  to  other  parts,  and  get  rid  of  the  surplus  product  in  that  way.  We  have  had  samples  of  American 
manufactured  silks  shewn  us  from  Canada  which  we  could  not  produce  at  the  price,  and  which  they  said 
themselves  the  Como  people  could  not  produce  at  the  price.  They  were  of  American  manufacture.  That 
is  the  way  they  get  rid  of  their  surplus  goods — such  lines  as  we  could  not  touch  at  all.  They  get  their 
large  profit  on  what  they  sell  in  their  own  country,  and  by  making  that  extra  quantity,  keeping  going  at 
full  swing,  their  factories  are  working  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  With  regard  to  the  particular  goods  sold 
here,  they  would  be  working  below  cost,  but  on  the  whole  concern  it  would  leave  a  profit.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  competing  with  them. 

This  dumping  is  occasional  in  this  way:  one  country  may  be  dumping  at  a  particular  time,  and  at   Dumping  from 
another  time  another  country,  so  that  we  are  always  being  subject  to  it  more  or  less.     This  is  the  dumping   other  Countrie*. 
market  of  the  world,  and  we  are  always  being  hit,  first  from  Como,  then  from  Germany,  and  then  from 
the  United  States.     The  United  States  very  seldom  send  goods  here  at  the  present  time.      It  is  to  Canada 
they  send  their  goods  principally 

Owing  to  the  preference  we  arc  now  able"  to  sell  in  Canada  where  we  could  not  sell  at  all   before.    Preference. 
The  German  used  to  undersell  us  completely.     The  increase  in  our  market  in  Canada  is  only  gradual  at 
present,  and  I  do  not  think  our  class  of  goods  has  a  very  great  consumption  there.     I  have  no  doubt  in 
other  branches  of  the  trade  with  America  the  preference  must  have  affected  it  considerably,  because  some 
Canadian  buyers  have  been  over  here  this  season. 

Profits  have  diminished  considerably,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  one  way  the  cost  of  manufacturing  Profits. 
is  greater,  because  we  cannot  keep  up  the  return,  so  that  the  profit  is  bound  to  diminish.  Ours  was  the 
last  branch  of  the  silk  trade  to  suffer,  because  it  was  small  and  a  special  business,  but  the  last  three  years 
we  have  suffered  very  badly.  The  black  velvet  trade  was  almost  extinct  a  little  while  ago,  but  we  are  still 
able  to  do  something  in  it  with  the  richest  qualities.  Velvet  is  imported  from  Germany  principally,  and 
Lyons — in  our  trade  particularly,  it  is  the  Germans  that  interfere  most.  For  men's  coat  collars  wo  use  a 
high  class  velvet,  and  a  large  quantity  comes  from  abroad.  Speaking  of  our  trade  as  a  whole,  I  should  think 
at  tho  present  time  our  return  is  about  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  when  I  first  came  into  the  business  in  18fi5. 

We  have  practically  no  foreign  markets.     The  only  market  we  sometimes  sell  some  in  is  Paris.    The  French 
They  aim  at  something  genuine.     The  French  duty  is  light,  and  English  goods  get  the  preference  there,    Market. 
or  else  we  should  not  sell  them  at  all.     Foreign  manufacturers  importing  into  Paris  have  to  pay  something 
like  20  or  25  per  cent.,  but  the  English  go  in  for  2J  or  5  per  cent.  :   so  that  we  really  get  a  preference,  but 
it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  our  goods  should  compete  against  Lyons.     We  took  the  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
off  in  I860  to  allow  French  goods  to  come  in  here  free.     At  one  time  there  was  no  French  duty  at  all.     I 
think  the  duties  on  German  and  Italian  goods  have  been  increased  at  different  time1?  since  our  treaty. 

The  French  having  a  larger  trade  altogether  can  produce  cheaper  than  we  can.     How  can  the  English  The  English 

manufacturer  create  a  large  trade  1     He  is  handicapped  in  every  way.     Whatever  ho  makes,  somebody  Manufacturers' 

else  makes  something  cheaper.     We  cannot  take  any  big  lines.    It  is  only  by  small  lines  we  can  do  the  business.  Difficulties. 
If  we  put  a  big  line  in  the  market  we  should  have  a  foreign  manufacturer  immediately  imitating,  and  offering 

something  cheaper  and  they  can  do  it.   1  will  give  you  an  instance.    Customers  of  ours  were  buying  a  foreign  fhs  Guarantee 

satin  at  6s.  3d.  a  yard.     It  was  not  pure,  but  the  foreign  manufacturer  guaranteed  the  wear.     We  showed  Question, 
him  a  pure  silk  satin  at  5s.  9d.  a  yard.      We  would  not  guarantee  the  wear,  but  told  him  he  might  test  it 
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in  every  way,  and  lie  would  find  it  stronger  than  the  other.  Our  reason  for  not  guaranteeing  is  that  we  never 
know  what  we  may  have  to  pay.  We  are  on  the  spot,  and  they  come  down  on  us  whatever  damage  may 
happen.  A  foreign  manufacturer  gives  a  guarantee,  and  he  is  abroad,  and  it  is  only  the  agent  they  have  to 
deal  with,  and  his  guarantee  ir-  not  worth  much,  but  when  we  have  sold  job  lines  not  up  to  the  mark  and 
one  has  gone  wrong  we  have  had  not  only  to  pay  for  the  silk,  though  it  has  been  sold  as  a  job  lot,  but  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  expense  of  putting  it  in  and  labour  and  everything,  so  that  we  know  what  giving  a  guarantee 
means.  This  silk  I  speak  of  will  be  used  for  lining  bodies  of  ladies'  riding  habits  where  stays  are  used,  and 
the  bones  of  the  stays  will  rut  through  anything.  It  does  not  matter  how  good  the  silk  may  be,  and  if  they 
were  put  in  badly,  we  should  have  to  pay  for  it  if  we  gave  a  guarantee.  What  happened  in  this  case  ?  The 
man  who  had  ordered  the  first  piece  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  showed  our  sample  at  5s.  9d.  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  ;  immediately  he  had  an  offer  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  who  produced  another  silk  at  5s.  3d. 
a  yard,  that  is  another  Gd.  under  our  price,  and  it  was  also  weighted  and  he  also  guaranteed  the  wear.  I  said, 
1  will  not  guarantee  the  wear,  but  we  will  make  another  one  the  same  but  it  must  be  weighted  ;  but  he  said. 
No,  that  is  not  the  same  as  guaranteed. 

Some  silk  fabrics  appear  to  the  ordinary  user  to  wear  very  well,  for  under  clothing  for  example,  and 
even  some  of  these  weighted  silks,  if  they  are  only  moderately  weighted  and  used  in  a  reasonable  time,  may 
last  and  wear  very  well  ;  but  if  allowed  to  be  kept  in  stock  for  a  great  length  of  time,  like  five  or  six  years, 
they  will  become  rotten.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  one  branch  of  the  coloured  silk  lining  trade  is  that 
we  have  to  keep  a  large  matching  stock,  because  the  trade  do  not  stock  them.  Sometimes  they  lie  in  stock 
six  or  eight  years.  We  were  induced  once  or  twice  to  make  trials  of  this  foreign  weighted  silk,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  they  have  come  to  grief. 

The  weighting  of  silk  means  weighting  it  with  tin.  The  thread  will  absorb  tin,  which  will  absolutely 
give  it  more  lustre  than  the  silk  itself  naturally  possesses,  and  make  the  goods  look  more  sightly,  and  it 
swells  out  the  thread  and  gives  it  more  substance,  so  that  though  there  is  less  silk,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
feels  like  thicker  and  heavier  cloth.  The  foreigners  have  weighted  some  of  their  light,  even  white  silks, 
quite  up  to  28  ounces— that  is  the  silk  when  it  is  boiled  off  to  get  it  bright  is  reduced  to  12J  ounces  or  12 
ounces/and  the  balance  of  the  28  ounces,  that  is  10  ounces,  is  tin,  which  they  can  get  the  thread  to  absorb — 
and  you  may  imagine  what  will  be  the  result  in  time.  The  metal  that  is  put  into  it  wears  the  silk  out  and 
destroys  it.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  that  foreigners  import  into  this  country 
a  lot  of  these  weighted  goods  which  are  sold  straight  away,  whereas  we  have  to  keep  our  goods  in  stock  for 
customers  fo  take  them  when  they  want  them.  vSome  English  manufacturers  weight  goods.  They  could 
not  do  business  to  compete  with  foreign  weighted  goods  at  all  otherwise.  We  have  to  weight  some  of  the 
black,  and  that  is  where  our  principal  trouble  comes  in,  because  we  have  not  got  a  quick  ready  sale  for  them, 
and  if  we  have  to  keep  them  in  stock  till  they  virtually  begin  to  get  tender,  we  have  to  job  them  off.  We 
hare  to  send  them  abroad  to  get  them  weighted. 

We  have  quite  a  third  of  our  looms  standing.  Our  velvet  hands  are  skilled  hands  and  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  them  going.  If  we  lost  them  we  should  never  get  others  in  their  place,  so  that  we  have  to  keep 
them  on  making  for  stock  when  we  have  no  work  at  all,  and  then  we  have  to  job  the  stock  off.  Velvets 
used  to  be  all  woven  by  men  at  one  time,  but  the  work  is  done  mostly  by  women  now.  The  men  were 
stronger  and  able  in  most  cases  to  make  better  work.  We  have  not  altered  the  rates  of  earning  at  all.  The 
fact  that  our  factories  work  only  two-thirds  time  makes  everything  more  costly,  and  not  only  that,  but  in 
working  full  time  all  the  hands  were  engaged,  so  we  enlarged  the  factory  some  time  back,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  fill  it,  trade  having  fallen  off.  If  employed  full  time,  I  should  think  our  workpeople 
would  have  been  paid  nearly  double.  If  trade  were  good  we  should  very  soon  pay  three  times  what  we  are 
paying  now  :  but  it  would  take  time  because  all  the  better  hands  have  to  be  trained.  These  changes 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  increased  foreign  competition  and  depression  generally  since  the  South 
African  war  commenced.  We  lose  one  market  after  another  in  competing  with  the  foreigner.  People  use 
cheaper  things  as  a  rule.  It  is  only  in  the  best  trades  where  we  have  a  chance  at  all.  In  many  cases 
where  silk  used  to  be  used,  it  is  now  Italian  cloth,  and  often  cotton  Italian  cloth,  I  believe.  The  rich  silk 
goods  that  used  to  be  made  are  now  seldom  wanted,  but  there  is  an  enormous  trade  in  the  cheap  flimsy  silks 
— Japanese,  and  silks  made  something  after  that  style.  I  suppose  they  make  them  in  Lyons,  too,  and  other 
places,  and  in  Glasgow  they  make  them  a  little.  The  public  taste  for  good  silk  goods  has  much  diminished 
in  the  ladies'  wear  I  should  think  everywhere. 

We  have  some  silk  now  from  Cashmere  which  is  very  good  silk.  That  is  the  only  British  silk  I  think 
we  import.  There  is  Chinese  silk  coming  from  Shanghai,  but  we  use  very  little  British-thrown  silk.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get.  We  should  prefer  it  if  we  could  get  it.  There  was  a  throwster  named  Jupe,  in  the  West 
of  England,  who  was  the  best  throwster  in  the  world.  His  silk  was  sold  all  over  the  Continent,  but  that 
trade  is  gone.  He  could  not  get  sufficient  price  for  his  product  and  consequently  he  had  at  last  to  close. 
It  was  such  excellent  work  that  all  the  people  sent  here  to  buy  the  silk.  L-:t?r  on  he  could  not  get  the  money 
t:i  pay  for  the  extra  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  in  producing  the  thread  and  selecting  and  preparing  it. 
It  was  wonderful  silk,  and  the  labour  down  in  the  West  of  England  was  not  dear.  Of  course,  tho 
loss  of  that  trade  meant  loss  to  this  country,  because  not  only  was  the  labour  not  employed  here,  but  the  silk 
was  sent  over  on  to  the  Continent,  and  it  had  to  come  to  London  first  from  China  and  it  was  exchanged 
through  the  brokers,  and  after  being  thrown  went  again  to  the  Continent.  There  was  always  something 
hanging  to  it  in  commissions,  &c.,  besides  the  money  spent  for  the  labour  of  throwing  it.  We  now  make  our 
fine  velvets  from  Piedmont  silk,  whic'i  is  thrown  in  Italy. 

As  everyone  knows  the  carriage  of  silk  goods  is  very  high  here,  though  it  is  not  a  very  important 
item  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  we  do  not  send  much,  but  still  those  who  are  dyers  and  havJ 
the  silk  sent  backwards  and  forwards,  and  also  we,  when  we  are  sending  bur  skips  down  by  the  Great  Eastern, 


Witnesses. 


always  pay  an  extra  price  to  that  paid  on  other  things,  and  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  them  you  have  to 
insure  them,  for  they  will  only  guarantee  you  against  loss  up  to  £10.  ]  will  say  this,  that  the  railway  company 
is  very  careful,  because  we  have  never  insured,  and  have  never  lost  a  parcel  for  a  good  many  years. 

Foreign  countries  have  advantages  in  some  ways  because  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Italy  they  can 
make  "  whites  "  bettor  than  we  can  in  London.  We  cannot  make  whites  in  London  ;  we  make  them 
down  at  Sudbury.  Then  having  a  large  trade  the  finishing  machinery  gives  them  a  very  great  advantage. 
We  have  to  do  our  own  finishing ;  we  really  cannot  get  it  finished.  When  you  finish  in  a  small  way  like  that 
you  have  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  you  cannot  do  it  as  yell  ;  but  most  of  our  goods  we  do 
not  finish  at  all.  In  some  things  we  dye  better  than  the  foreigners,  but  it  is  in  the  pure  dyes.  There  is  a 
dyer  in  London  who  can  do  what  we  call  the  cloth  colours,  the  drabs  and  browns  and  greys,  sounder  and 
better  than  you  can  get  them  done  anywhere  in  the  world.  When  we  used  to  export  to  the  United  States 
they  used  to  stipulate  particularly  that  the  slates  should  be  able  to  stand  a  damp  cloth  with  a  hot  iron  on 
it,  and  should  not  change  colour,  and  that  the  English  dyers  used  to  do,  whereas  the  foreign  dyers'  goods 
would  nearly  always  go  red.  As  long  as  the  goods  are  not  weighted  our  dyers  dye  very  well.  They  have 
a  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  clearest  colours.  You  can  understand  that  is  the  atmosphere — the  fog 
and  damp. 

Our  local  rates  are  very  heavy.      I  think  they  are  between  10s.  and  12s.  in  the  £. 

Labour  represents  in  some  cases  25  per  cent,  up  to,  in  some  few  cases,  40  per  cent,  of  the  production 
of  the  goods — that  is  in  the  case  of  very  high  class  velvets. 

Foreign  tariffs  shut  out  our  goods  and  build  up  local  industries.  We  used  to  do  a  large  business  in 
the  United  States  at  one  time  before  they  put  on  such  heavy  duties.  In  fact,  we  did  a  good  business  when 
we  were  paying  50  per  cent,  duty,  but  by  degrees  the  American  factories  got  more  and  more  firmly  established, 
and  we  were  shut  out.  But  this  year  we  have  had  a  small  order  from  an  old  firm  for  three  pieces 
of  black  velvet  of  rich  quality.  I  cannot  understand  how  they  could  pay  60  per  cent,  on  that  velvet. 
It  was  some  special  selvedge  they  wanted.  Perhaps  it  was  to  say  they  were  English  manufacture.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  I  used  to  sell  some  of  the  purest  dyed  silk  linings — absolutely  pure  for  coat 
linings — to  one  or  two  houses  there,  but  that  is  gone  now.  If  the  tariff  were  reduced  10  per  cent,  they  say 
they  think  they  could  buy  them  again.  By  making  larger  quantities  than  they  want  for  their  own  market 
the  foreigners  can  sell  their  goods  free  of  expense  in  this  market,  and  by  so  doing  reduce  the  cost  of  all 
goods  made  by  them  10  per  cent.  It  is  by  making  the  larger  quantity  that  they  reduce  their  cost.  We 
could  make  a  profit  at  present  prices  if  we  could  keep  our  factory  going  full  swing,  but  we  cannot.  I  think 
you  can  say  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  our  cost  by  nearly  10  per  cent. 

To  a  certain  extent  a  10  per  cent,  duty  here  would  be  a  help.  It  would  have  this  effect  that  those 
manufacturers  still  in  existence  would  be  able  to  struggle  on,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  induce  anybody 
to  start  new  silk  machinery.  They  would  not  put  up  new  mills.  If  a  20  per  cent,  duty  were  put  on  all 
manufactured  goods,  and  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  thrown  silk — because  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  try  and 
establish  the  trade,  it  ought  to  be  established  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  the  thrown  silk  branch  ought  to 
have  equivalent  advantages — I  think  we  could  exist  as  we  did  before.  We  were  in  a  very  good  condition 
before  1860,  and  there  was  15  per  cent,  duty  all  round.  There  was  no  duty  on  the  foreign  thrown  silk  then,  but 
this  was  the  silk  market  of  the  world.  All  thrown  silk  came  to  London,  and  from  London  was  sent  out  to 
foreign  countries,  and  they  had  to  pay  more  than  our  manufacturers  had  to  pay.  The  easiest  way  is  not 
to  put  ad  valorem  duties,  but  so  much  per  Ib.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a  piece  of  silk.  They  can  tell  when 
it  comes  to  the  Customs,  and  if  it  is  so  much  a  pound  there  is  no  question  of  value,  when  it  is  declared. 
I  find  that  foreigners  are  not  particularly  accurate  in  the  amounts  they  declare,  as  we  have  heard  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  say  this  does  not  apply  to  our  own  manufacturers.  They  say  they 
can  rely  on  one  of  our  invoices.  If  they  had  to  pay  so  much  per  Ib.,  it  would  not  pay^them  to  weight  so 
much,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  revenue. 

Prices  would  be  slightly  raised  by  these  duties,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  very  largely  raised. 
The  foreigner  would  still  try  and  come  here.  When  we  could  not  compete  with  him  prices  would  be  raised, 
because  when  people  give  orders  they  would  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  that  duty.  I  think  there  would  be 
a  rise  so  far  that  they  would  not  get  the  amount  of  job  stuff  that  is  hawked  about.  There  would  be  an 
end  of  that  trade.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  good  to  anybody.  Supposing  a  shopkeeper  buys  a  job  parcel, 
his  next  door  neighbour  may  buy  another  job  parcel,  and  he  never  knows  where  he  is.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  the  ladies'  distributing  trade  used  to  import  quantities  of  foreign  stuff ;  but  after  a  time  he  was  afraid 
i')  order  any  goods  at  all  because  those  goods  would  be  directly  afterwards  hawked  about  somewhere  at 
a  lower  price  and  also  because  the  manufacturer  after  ho  had  ordered  would  make  two  or  three  times  the 
quantity,  and  by  doing  that  he  made  them  cheaper,  and  made  an  extra  profit  for  himself,  and  then  sold 
the  others,  and  undersold  the  man  who  had  given  the  order,  so  that  it  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  expansion  of  British  trade  would  then  be  built  up  at  once,  because  some  of  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers would  come  over  here  ;  in  fact,  Schwartzenbach  himself  stated  that  if  we  had  a  20  per  cent,  duty 
on  foreign  goods  he  would  immediately  start  a  factory  here,  and  he  would  employ  all  our  people,  and 
there  would  be  competition  over  here. 
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Ml!.    F.    WAIiXKIt 
(Warner  &  Sons,  of  Newgate  Street,  Spitalfiekls  and  Brain*  I-PP  ;  *ilk  Manufacturers). 

The  goods  mode  by  my  firm  are  chiefly  of  rich  quality  to  compete  with  the  choicest  French  and  Italian  ; 
they  consist  of  brocades,  damasks,  tissues,  velvets,  plain  and  figured,  and  a  variety  of  other  fabrics  mostly 
suitable  for  furnishing,  decorative  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  We  used  to  manufacture  entirely  in 
Spitalfields,  but  our  chief  factories  are  now  at  Braintree,  where  we  get  cheaper  labour  and  better  light. 
We  also  manufacture  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  We  buy  our  silk  in  the  thrown  or  spun  state. 

There  are  but  few  firms  in  England  making  the  high  class  goods  that  we  do — perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  three.  Formerly  there  was  a  large  number,  but  nearly  all  have  failed  or  given  up  owing  to  loss  of 
trade  caused  by  the  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  goods  made  by  cheaper  labour,  and  by  the  closing 
of  foreign  markets  to  our  productions  by  heavy  duties,  which  are  constantly  being  increased. 

There  is  now  but  little  silk  weaving  in  Spitalfields.  In  my  own  time,  during  the  last  25  years,  I  have 
seen  it  go  from  quite  a  large  industry  to  practical  extinction.  This  decline  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  hand 
loom  weaving  in  cottages  having  given  way  to  power  loom  weaving  in  factories  and  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  rents  of  the  weavers'  houses,  which  has  rendered  Spitalfields  economically  unfit  for  the  industry. 
Sudbury,  which  once  had  a  very  large  velvet  industry,  has  now  but  little  left.  It  has  suffered  like 
Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Coventry  and  other  silk  centres  in  this  country  from  the  decline  of  the  industry, 
which  began  in  1860  when  the  15  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign  silk  goods  was  removed.  There  was  a  short  period. 
1870-1,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  when  trade  was  better,  owing  to  the  temporary  curtailment  of  the 
output  from  those  countries,  but  directly  peace  was  declared  it  fell  off  again  with  us. 

Speaking  generally,  the  profits  are 'now  very  small.  To  effect  sales  the  price  has  to  be  cut  very  fine, 
and  there  are  often  not  sufficient  sales  to  show  a  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  this  applies  more,  perhaps, 
to  other  branches  even  than  to  our  own.  1  never  hear  of  any  fresh  people  going  into  the  silk  trade,  but 
constantly  of  people  going  out  of  it.  When  a  firm  gives  up,  perhaps  owing  to  the  death  of  a  partner,  another 
does  not  take  its  place;  you  cannot  find  anyone  who  is  willing  to  put  money  into  the  industry. 

There  is  very  little  home-made  silk  exported  now.  We  do  a  small  export  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
but  then  ours  are  exclusive  goods  and  command  a  sale  abroad  where  more  ordinary  goods  would  not. 
Our  very  fine  goods  will  go  through  the  American  tariff  in  spite  of  the  60  per  cent,  duty;  they  are  specialities — 
exclusive  goods  in  design,  colour  and  make.  But  we  rarely  get  repeat  orders  now  ;  years  ago  we  used  to 
do  so,  but  they  now  have  their  local  manufacture,  and  after  they  get  the  first  piece  from  us,  they  reproduce 
it  themselves,  mostly  in  a  lower  quality.  We  also  do  some  trade  on  the  Continent  as  there  is  a  demand  there 
for  English  styles  which  helps  us. 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  we  can  and  do  turn  out  as  fine  silks  in  England  as  any  produced 
abroad,  not  excepting  France. 

The  Canadian  market  we  look  upon  as  a  coming  one.  We  have  so  far  been  encouraged  that  wo  have 
recently  appointed  an  agent  there,  because  the  preferential  tariff  enables  us  to  go  in  to  our  advantage. 

Employment  is  very  precarious  and  becoming  more  so.  Our  employees  are  chiefly  men,  because 
large  proportion  of  the  goods  we  make  consists  of  wide  silks  made  on  heavy  looms,  which  require  men's 
labour;  they  are  paid  piece  work.  In  slack  times  we  advance  them  money  and  they  get  into  our  debt;  we 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  through  bad  times,  because  if  we  parted  with  them,  we  might  not  be  able  to  get 
them  again  when  we  required  their  services.  We  also  employ  a  good  many  women  and  girls ;  some  are  piece 
and  others  time-workers. 

Very  few  people  are  now  brought  up  to  the  industry  and  the  number  of  those  employed 
is  constantly  diminishing.  In  our  particular  branch  it  takes  a  long  time  to  teach  a  young  person  to  weave 
efficiently,  particularly  complicated  figured  fabrics.  In  the  power  loom  trade  it  is  different  as  three  months' 
training  is  sufficient  to  teach  a  girl  to  attend  to  a  power  loom,  and  as  nearly  all  the  goods  now  made  are 
woven  by  power,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  trade  if  it  ever  returns  to  this  country. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  our  workpeople  of  various  classes  in  Spitalfields,  Braintree,  and  Sudbury 
has  tended  upward,  but  there  has  been  very  little  change  during  the  last  25  years. 

The  decline  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  I  attribute  almost  entirely  to  the  removal  in  1860  of 
the  15  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign  goods.  The  market  here  is  now  swamped  with  the  productions  of  Continental 
countries  at  prices  frequently  below  that  at  which  they  are  sold  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced,  and 
therefore  much  below  the  price  that  goods  made  here  must  fetch  if  there  is  to  be  a  profit  for  the  producer. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  has  cheaper  labour  and  less  factory  restrictions,  which,  added  to  the  fact  that  his 
home  market  is  secured  to  him  by  a  tariff,  places  him  in  a  position  to  undersell  us  here.  We  did  a  large 
trade  with  America  before  the  McKinley  tariff  and  were  often  very  busy  for  that  market  when  the 
home  trade  was  bad ;  the  trade  we  do  there  now  is  comparatively  small  and  as  f  heir  industry  is  progressing 
rapidly,  I  am  afraid  it  will  soon  become  much  smaller.  Our  chief  competition  now,  as  regards  cutting  the 
price,  is  from  Italy,  Italian  production  being  cheaper  than  the  French.  We  have  as  yet  no  serious  com-  ', 
petition  with  the  United  States,  but  they  are  just  beginning  to  try  to  sell  their  productions  here ;  _their  goods, 
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their  competition  will  then  be  added  to  that  already  existing. 

We  suffer  much  from  our  designs  being  copied  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  the  better  the  design   piracy  of  Designs. 
the  more  rapidly  it  is  reproduced  and  put  upon  the  market  here  in  our  own  colours,  but  in  a  cheaper  cloth, 
which  completely  stops  the  sale  of  our  own.     The  registration  of  designs  in  this  country  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  it  affords  no  protection. 

The  Cashmere  silk  industry  is  an  important  and  growing  one.     Its  productions  are  of  various  grades.   Silk  fratn 
I  consider  its  best  quality  is  as  good  as  any  silk  the  world  produces,  but  the  quantity  is  as  yet  very  limited ;   Cashmire. 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  of  medium  quality.     The  fault  is  not  in  the  raw  material  but  in  the  reeling  which  in 
time  will  be  improved. 

The  possibilities  of  Cashmere,  as  a  great  producing  country  of  raw  silk,  are  immense  and  it 
is  a  great  boon  that  we  have  this  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  within  the  Empire. 

Railway  rates  as  regards  silk  are  heavy  and  unfair  ;  we  cannot  send  a  parcel  of  over  £10  value  without  Transport  Charges. 
insurance,  unless  we  ourselves  take  the  risk,  and  yet  silk  is  always  more  carefully  packed  and  therefore  easier 
to  handle  than  other  textile  fabrics.     In  the  raw  or  thrown  state  the  same  applies,  in  addition  to  which  it 
is  less  bulky  than  cotton,  wool,  and  many  other  articles  carried  by  the  railway  companies  at  lower  rates. 

The  rates  are  higher  here  than  on  the  Continent.     In  France  the  charges  are  about  Is.  Id.  per  mile,  here  we  3382 

have  to  pay  2s.  2d.     The  French  companies  take  unlimited  risk  without  insurance. 

In  some  cases  our  foreign  competitors  possess  natural  advantages.     In  Italy,  for  instance,  they  niami-    Foreigners' 
facture  in  the  locality  where  the  raw  silk  is  produced,  and  there  is  more  than  one  large  factory  there  where   Advantages. 
the  silk  is  reeled,  thrown,  dyed,  woven  and  finished  into  goods  without  a  penny  being   spent  on  transit 
charges,  consequently  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  production  is  effected.     Added  to  this  advantage  is  the 
much  cheaper  labour  in  that  country.     The  French  industry,  being  great  and  prosperous,  is  rich  enough  to 
attract  to  its  assistance  the  best  artists,  chemists,  mechanics,  &c.,  which  a  poor  and  struggling  industry  like 
ours,  is  unable  to  afford. 

All  classes  of  the  silk  industry  are  depressed.     There  is  no  difference,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to    General  Depression 
discover,  either  in  the  condition  of  Macclesfield,  Coventry  or  any  other  centre.    I  might  make  an  exception  of  the  English 
of  Braintree,  wliich  has  been  doing  fairly  well  the  last  three  or  four  years.    We  are  able  to  import  our  raw    Industry. 
material  equally  well  as  other  countries,  but  on  all  the  operations  after  we  get  the  silk  we  have  to  pay  higher. 
The  silk  we  ourselves  use  is  dyed  in  this  country. 

At  Braintree,  all  the  people  we  employ  are  trained  by  ourselves,  the  town  being  too  small  for  a  Technical 
technical  school.     In  Macclesfield,  Leek,  and  Coventry,  there  are  excellent  technical  schools,  specially  fitted   Education. 
up  for  teaching  silk  manufacturing  in  all  its  branches ;  they  have  the  best  up-to-date  machinery  of  various 
typ?s  and  patents.    The  new  Manchester  school  is  the  best  of  all,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  ;  it  compares  most  favourably  with  the  Lyons  school  which  I  have  just  visited. 

I  am  examiner  for  silk  weaving  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  we  have  about  50  or 
60  candidates  annually  who  come  up  for  examination.  They  receive  their  education  at  the  technical 
school  in  their  district,  and  amongst  them  are  several  who  show  great  promise.  These  young  fellows  are 
attracted  into  the  school  by  the  idea  that  if  they  go  through  this  course  they  will  ultimately  find  good 
employment,  but  in  many  cases  I  fear  they  meet  with  sad  disappointment,  as  nearly  every  firm  going  has 
as  many  people  in  their  employ  as  they  cm  do  with  and  cannot  find  room  for  more.  From  enquiries  I  have 
made,  I  find  that  very  few  of  the  successful  students  find  employment  here  ;  some  go  into  other  occupations 
and  many  go  abroad,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  be  expending  our  monjy  in  helping  the 
foreigner,  whereas,  if  we  extended  our  home  trade,  we  should  be  able  to  absorb  all  these  young  people. 

Work  in  a  silk  factory  is  about  the  nicest  and  pleasantest  of  all  factory  work ;  it  is  clean  and  bright 
and  there  is  nothing  offensive  about  it'  I  consider  it  is  an  industry  that  has  a  refining  influence  on  those 
engaged  in  it,  particularly  the  figured  branch,  in  which  artistic  skill  in  design  and  colour  is  required. 

The  proportions  of  the  costs  of  production  varies  greatly  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  goods.   Costs  Of 

There  are  some  goods  where  the  quantity  of  silk  used  is  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cost.      There   Production.  ooo/i 

are  other  cases,  such  as  the  highest  class  of  brocade  or  figured  velvet,  where  the  cost  of  workmanship  exceeds  3384 

that  of  the  material.  We  know,  of  course,  the  exact  proportion  of  material  and  labour  in  each  piece,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  business  like  ours,  where  such  a  variety  of  goods  is  made,  to  strike  an  average. 
In  a  power  loom  business,  where  practically  all  one  class  of  goods  is  being  made,  it  would  be  possible 
to  do  so. 

With  the  exception  of  America,  labour  is  dearer  here  than  in  any  other  country,  which  handicaps 
us  in  competing  in  this  and  other  markets.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  they  reckon  that  about  12s.  to  14s.  a  week 
nost  excellent  wage  for  a  man  ;  but  for  similar  work  in  this  country,  about  double  this  amount  would 
have  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  by  no  means  excessive  if  a  man  is  to  live  properly.  A  man  who  works  at  silk  weaving 
works  long  hours,  and  it  is  hard,  laborious  work,  and  he  wants  to  be  well  fed  and  well  looked  after.  Then 
often  out  of  what  ho  earns  it  mn.v  be  that  his  wife  or  daughter  would  be  paid  something  for  winding  the 
quills  for  his  shuttle. 

Our  foreign  competitors  get  a  great  advantage  by  being  able  to  sell  their  surplus  goods  over  here  free    Foreign  Dumping 
of  any  duty.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  our  trade,  not  perhaps  as  regards  our  best,  but  as  regards  on  British 
medium  and  lower  grade  stuffs,  that,  if  they' have  a  sudden  countermand  in  any  direction,  or  a  bad  season,    Markets. 
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they  will  send  their  goods  over  here  "  on  appro.,''  as  it  is  called,  and  they  will  sacrifice  them  for  any  price 
they  can  get ;  their  own  market  is  thus  saved  from  being  glutted  with  goods,  but  it  demoralises  the  market 
here  and  for  a  time  paralyses  the  home  manufacturer.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  we  were  making 
more  dress  goods  than  we  are  now,  we  would  sometimes  find  that  these  goods  would  not  be  taken  up — not 
because  they  were  bad  or  unsuitable,  but  simply  because  our  customers  were  glutted  with  a  sudden  rush 
of  French  or  Swiss  job  goods,  so  that  they  could  not  buy  ours.  And  it  was  no  use  our  showing  these  goods 
again  six  months  later,  because  they  would  then  be  out  of  date,  or  because  the  buyers,  having  seen  them 
once,  would  not  care  to  look  at  them  a  second  time. 

Our  policy  of  free  imports  gives  our  foreign  competitors  a  free  market  here,  in  addition  to  their 
own,  which  is  already  secured  to  them.  It,  undoubtedly,  enables  them  to  produce  more  cheaply, 
as  it  is  a  well-known  thing  that  the  more  you  produce  the  cheaper  you  can  produce.  The  large 
wholesale  City  houses, who  used  to  buy  and  stock  great  quantities  of  English  and  foreign  silk  goods,  fur  tin- 
use  of  the  milliner  and  dressmaker,  are  rapidly  losing  their  once  lucrative  business,  as  the  foreigner  now  sends 
the  garments  ready  made  direct  to  the  shopkeeper  here,  so  that  the  middleman,  the  mantle  make;1,  and 
dressmaker  are  no  longer  wanted. 

The  duty,  until  the  year  1860,  was  15  per  cent,  on  foreign  silk  goods.  Raw  silk  and  waste  silk  we. <• 
imported  free  of  duty  and  these  should  certainly  remain  so  ;  but  on  thrown  and  spun  silk,  I  suggest  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent.,  on  dyed  silk  10  per  cent.,  and  on  all  manufactured  or  woven  silk  goods  20  per  cent.  All 
articles  ready  for  use  or  wear  should  bear  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  I  base  my  suggestions  on  the  amount  of 
labour  that  has  been  expended  on  the  production.  These  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
and  not  on  the  weight.  If  levied  on  the  goods  by  weight  it  would  mean  that  a  very  cheap  plain  silk,  on 
which  there  has  been  hardly  any  labour  at  all,  would  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  a  costly  brocade,  which 
has  had  a  large  amount  of  work  expended  upon  it.  Under  foreign  tariffs  the  goods  are  all  classified  ;  there 
are  different  duties  for  plain  goods,  velvets,  damasks,  brocades  with  more  than  one  shuttle,  gold  and  silver 
tissues  and  so  on. 

I  should  say  that  in  our  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  the  duties  suggested  would  at  first  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  not  of  course  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  but  just  a  little.     But  to  the  trade  in 
plain  stuffs,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  silk  mercers'  shops — plain  satins,  glaces,  twills,  crepe  de  chine,  (v 
would  make  no  difference  at  all,  because  the  competition  among  the  producers  here  would    tend  to  keep 
the  price  down.     On  the  best  goods,  the  consumer  might  have  to  pay  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  than  no 
they  are  entirely  luxuries,  and  from  that  point  of  view  might  well  be  treated  differently  from  other  things. 
The  price  the  French  get  now  for  ready-made  gowns  is  enormous;  in  many  cases  ten  times  more  than  the 
article  has  really  cost  to  produce.     A  question  of  25  per  cent,  duty  would  be  a  mere   nothing,  and   the 
Frenchman  would  pay  it,  because  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  reduction  in  his  prices  in  order 
to  export  to  this  country  and  he  could  well  afford  to  do  so. 

Supposing  we  put  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  these  gowns,  the  Frenchman  would  take  a  little  olT  his 
present  exorbitant  profits  and  send  them  in  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  public  would  not  pay  any  more  in 
the  end  and  then  we  should  encourage  the  making  of  these  gowns  over  here.  The  French  people  themselves 
would  come  over,  and  I  think  it  most  likely  that  in  a  short  time  fashionable  gowns  would  be  on  sale  in 
London  at  lower  prices  than  they  are  now.  Foreign  manufacturers,  who  now  export  largely  to  England, 
have  declared  that  if  we  get  anything  like  a  decent  duty  on  the  goods,  they  would  start  factories  here. 
And  my  idea  is  we  should  welcome  them  ;  we  want  them,  for  they  would  give  employment  to  our  people. 

Our  foreign  trade  would  expand  as  well  as  our  home  trade,  because  we  should  constitute  a  market 
if  we  once  had  our  trade  back.  We  hardly  get  any  foreign  buyers  in  London  now  for  silk  goods.  'IVn  m 
twelve  years  ago  we  had  all  the  American  buyers,  because  there  were  then  several  firms  whom  they  could 
call  upon  and  thus  they  had  a  selection.  Now  there  are  so  few  left  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  eome 
here. 

People  may  come  to  England  to  shop,  but  buyers  for  the  great  foreign  wholesale  and  distributing 
houses  will  only  deal  direct  with  the  producer  and  since  we  are  ceasing  to  produce  we  no  longer  get  their 
trade. 

I  do  not  altogether  take  a  despairing  view  of  the  silk  trade  that  remains  even  under  present  circum- 
stances.    But  then  it  has  come  down  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  hardly  an  industry  worth  talking  about.     If 
we  had  anything  like  a  reasonable  duty  on  foreign  goods,  even  10  or  15  per  cent.,  it  would  to  a  great  < 
recover.     There  is  plenty  of  enterprise.     We  have  everything  we  want  over  here,  except  fair  play. 
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MR.  B.  SANSOME 
(Formerly  Silk  Ribbon  and  Trim  ruin;,'  Manufacturer  ;    Coventry). 

I  am  60  years  of  age,  and  I  well  remember  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  silk  trade  in  Coventry 
before  1860,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  French  treaty  of  that  year. 

My  father,  William  Sansome,  and  two  uncles  were  manufacturers  at  what  was  then  known  as  the    Former  Coventry 
Gosford  Street  Factory,  and  established  over  100  years  (now  a  cigar  and  tobacco  factory).     They  worked    Trade. 
about  200  looms  run  by  stoam  power,  and  employed  300  to  400  workpeople.     They  also  gave  silk  out  to  be 
made  into  ribbons,  trimmings,  &e.,  and  other  silk  goods  to  villagers  living  at  Longford,  Bedworth,  Nuneaton, 
Foleshill,  and  many  other  villages  within  3  to  15  miles  of  Coventry.     I  have  seen  the  High  Street  in  front 
of  our  warehouse  crowded  with  carriers'  carts  for  several  hundred  yards  up  the  street.     These  country 
workers  take  home  wages  from  £3  to  £5  per  week,  and  I  have  seen  as  much  as  £10  paid  to  a  single  work- 
man who  had  three  looms  at  work  in  his  cottage  factory.     This  would  be  the  earnings  of  himself,  wife,  and, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  children.     I  can  remember  my  own  elder  brother,  who  left  my  father's  factory  and 
bought  a  20  shuttle  loom  for  £40,  who  used  to  draw  in  wages  from  the  firm,  £4  10s.  per  week,  for  making  20 
pieces  of  24dy  ribbon  at  4s.  6d.  a  piece.     His  own  wife  helped  him,  and  all  they  had  to  pay  in  expenses  was 
3s.  per  week  steam  power,  and  5s.  per  week  for  a  cottage  factory  in  which  the  workshop  was  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  living  rooms  underneath.     These  cottage  factories  were  generally  built  to  hold   The  Cottage 
two  or  three  looms,  and  generally  the  husband,  wife  or  eldest  son  or  daughter  used  to  attend  to  the  two  or    Factory. 
three  looms,  and  the  younger  children  used  to  fill  the  quills  of  silk,  or  pick  up  (clean)  the  silk  while  the  looms 
were  working.     This  was  an  ideal  life  to  live,  and  under  the  very  best  conditions,  healthy  and  clean.     There 
were  quite  as  many  people  employed  outdoors  in  the  cottage  factories  in  the  suburbs  and  villages  as  in  the 
factories — I  should  estimate  about   15,000  men,  women  and  children.     In  the  winter  the  workers  were 
employed  in  making  up  summer  coloured  goods  ready  for  the  spring  trade,  and  I  have  seen  enormous  stocks 
of  ribbons  piled  up  in  my  father's  warehouse  made  during  the  winter — as  much  as  £50,000  worth.     It  was 
this  custom  that  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacturers  when  the  French  treaty  was  passed,  as    Effect  Of  French 
it  enormously  depreciated  the  value  of  the  stocks  on  which  they  had  paid  full  and  good  wages.     On  a  £50,000    Duties 
stock  it  meant  a  loss  of  at  least  £5,000  to  £10,000,  and  meant  total  ruin  to  most  of  the  manufacturers.     It 
actually  ruined  60  out  of  83  manufacturers.     And  I  remember  seeing  the  vast  number  who  went  to  the  work- 
house to  pick  oakum.    Others  were  set  to  land  levelling — the  commons — and  road  making,  and  not  one  loom 
in  ten  was  employed  after  this  treaty  was  passed.     Those  weavers  who  were  employed  at  4s.  6d.  per  piece 
were  cut  down  to  Is.  7d.  per  piece,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  work  at  these  prices.     Quite  2,000  of  these 
cottage  factories  were  empty  in  the  year  of  the  treaty.     Looms  that  cost  £40  to  £60  were  sold  for  £2  to  £4, 
according  to  the  weight  of  old  iron  and  lead  (lingoes)  in  them. 

I  should  estimate  that  out  of  about  15,000  employed  in  Coventry  and  district,  not  1,000  are  employed    ^oss  to  Labour. 
to-day.     The  extent  of  the  fierceness  of  the  competition  may  be  gathered  from  consular  reports,  which 
show  that  girls  and  women  work  on  the  Continent  a  13  hours' day  for  wages  from  2Jd.  to  7d.  per  day,  such 
wages  that  no  British  employer  could  offer  to  English  girls  and  women. 

When  people  talk  about  the  want  of  technical  education  in  the  silk  trade  of  Coventry,  they  show  Technical  Training 
very  great  ignorance,  because  it  was  only  the  small  trade  of  very  rich  goods,  that  required  the  greatest  amount 
of  skill,  that  survived.  The  cheap  goods  that  the  millions  buy  were,  after  the  French  treaty,  made  on  the 
Continent.  We  were  then  told  by  the  free  traders  that  the  ruin  was  only  temporary,  and  pretty  well  the 
same  arguments  were  used  in  Coventry  by  free  traders  as  are  used  to-day.  The  most  clever  and  the  most 
perfect  machinery  in  the  world  was  used  in  Coventry,  and  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  looms  used  by  Stevens, 
book  marker  manufacturers,  who  can  weave  perfect  portraits  of  noted  men,  coaching  days,  fox  hunts  and 
other  pictures,  &c.,  to  prove  the  fact. 

A  great  number  of  the  looms  and  other  machinery  were  sent  to  America,  and  at  Patterson,  New    Export  Of 
Jersey,  there  are  in  full  operation  the  very  same  kind  of  looms  and  other  machinery  as  were  used  in  Coventry    Machinery. 
30  to  60  years  ago. 

In  1870,  when  the  Franco-German  war  was  in  progress,  we  had  a  great  boom  in  Coventry  in  the  ribbon    The  Franco- 
and  trimming  trade.     Those  who  had  not  sold  their  looms  to  the  breaker-up,  reaped  a  rich  harvest.     It  was    German  War. 
not  a  question  of  wages,  and  the  few  remaining  workers  were  cheerfully  given  whatever  price  they  asked, 
and   London  and  Manchester  houses  were  only  too  glad  to  get  the  goods  at  any  price.     But  the  boom  was 
very  short-lived.     As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  Continental  manufacturers  and  the  workers  with  their 
sweated  wages  soon  closed  up  the  English  trade,  which  has  never  revived  since. 

Those  who  say  "  silk  has  not  gone,"  and  talk  and  write  about  the  paltry  half  million  spun  silk  trade   The  Spun  Silk 
really  do  not  know  what  they  are  writing  about.     The  wholesale  warehouses  simply  use  the  few  manufacturers   Trade. 
and  looms  for  samples  on  sorting-up  orders  and  a  small  quantity  of  best  goods,  and  nearly  the  whole  trade  has 
really  "  gone."     The  spun  silk  trade  is  no  new  trade.     I  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  ribbons.     I 
bought  both  spun  silk  from  Yorkshire  and  foreign  spun  called  schappe.     There  is  no  doubt  Lord  Masham 
(Mr.  Lister  then)  improved  upon  the  old  Yorkshire  or  Swiss  schappes,  but  it  is  not  a  new  trade.     The  waste 
silk  of  the  looms  and  throwing  mills  was  always  made  into  spun  silk,  and  I  am  sure  Lord  Masham  will  agree 
that  the  £10,000,000  retained  of  raw  silk  for  home  manufacture  provided  nearly  as  much  waste  for  making 
into  (shoddy)  spun  silk  as  now.     The  throwing  and  spun  silk  trade  would,  of  course,  follow,  or,  speaking  more 
correctly,  precede  the  manufacture  of  broad  silks,  ribbons,  velvets,  trimmings,  Ac. 
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Duties. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  where  the  foreigners  beat  us  is  in  the  fact  that  they  pay  a  very  much 
lower  wage  at  every  stage  of  the  many  stages  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  goes  through,  viz.,  throwing,  winding, 
dyeing,  warping,  weaving  and  making  up,  fully  50  per  cent,  total  less  in  wages  in  the  finished  article. 
With  all  this  cheap  manufacture  and  buying  cheap  by  wholesale  warehouses,  I  deny  that  the  consumer  is 
getting  silk  much,  if  any,  cheaper  than  when  Coventry  and  Spitalfields  were  competing  with  the  foreigners. 
The  foreigners  know  now  that  our  silk  machinery  has  gone,  and  they  can  charge  their  own  prices.  This  phase 
of  the  matter  ought  to  be  further  looked  into.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer and  English  wholesale  houses  have  obtained  all  the  benefit,  and  the  consumers  have  little  or  no  benefit 
in  comparison  to  the  ruin  wrought. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  date  the  decline  of  the  silk  trade  from  1871  to  the  present  time.  The  great 
decline  is  from  1860,  and  most  of  the  decay  took  place  between  1860  and  1871.  I  have  secured  an  old 
"  Statistical  Abstract"  which  gives  the  silk  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  preceding  the  French  1 
I  will  summarise  the  facts,  giving  round  figures  only.  In  1857  we  imported  £12,000,000  of  raw  silk,  and 
retained  for  home  consumption  £10,000,000  worth.  This,  when  manufactured,  would  sell  for  at  least 
£20,000,000,  and  provide  at  least  £10,000,000  wages  and  other  payments.  In  1903  we  imported  less  than 
£2,000,000  worth  of  raw  and  spun  silk,  of  which  we  retained  about  £1,500,000.  This,  when  manufactured, 
would  sell  for  about  £3,000,000.  In  1857  we  imported  less  than  £1,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  silks 
of  all  kinds.  In  1903,  we  imported  £14,000,000  of  manufactured  silks. 

The  only  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  place  a  duty  upon  silks  to  equalise  the  difference  as  between 
the  sweated  wages  paid  abroad,  and  what  would  be  considered  a  fair  wage  to  English  workers.  I  would  also 
impose  a  toll  on  all  silk  or  other  goods  equal  to  the  amount  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  paid  by  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  this  country  on  silk  and  other  goods.  For  example,  Mr.  0.  Money  estimates  that  we  produce 
£800,000,000  of  manufactures  or  productions  per  year.  We  pay  over  £133,000,000  in  rates  and  over 
£140,000,000  in  taxes.  I  consider  that  this  £270,000,000  is  mostly  paid  out  of  these  productions  ;  or,  at 
least  3s.  in  the  pound  on  every  pound's  worth  of  our  productions,  which,  of  course,  pays  the  expenses  of 
these  in  our  home  markets,  which  the  foreigner  now  uses  practically  free.  Free  traders'  wish  to  protect  the 
foreigners  in  this  free  use  of  our  markets.  This,  I  consider,  is  protection  o  f  the  worst  kind  and  really 
protection  of  sweated  goods.  , 
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WITNESS    No.  85. 

MP>.    1-lOBEKT    S.    SWIRLES 
(Richard  Atkinson  &  Co.,  31,  College  Green,  Dublin;  Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers). 

Irish  poplin  is  silk  and  wool,  and  tabaret  is  silk  with  linen  yarn.  The  warp  of  poplin  is  always  silk  ; 
the  weft  is  wool.  Besides  Irish  poplins  we  do  a  little  in  furniture"  coverings,  tabaret,  &c. 

From  1870  to  1872  was  the  best  time  I  have  any  knowledge  of — the  best  time  within  the  century, 
perhaps.  But  from  1872  or  1873,  until  about  1879,  trade  gradually  grew  worse.  About  1879  it  got  better 
and  kept  in  a  sort  of  moribund  condition  almost  until  1893  or  1894.  We  did  a  good  American  trade  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  particularly.  I  think  that  was  largely  accidental,  and  poplins  then  took  the  place 
of  French  silks  a  good  deal.  The  German  silk  trade  had  really  not  begun  to  any  extent.  Before  that, 
poplins  had  been  in  vogue  in  America  as  an  old-fashioned  fabrio,*but  still  the  duties  had  prevented  its  general 
use,  and  do  still.  The  duty  is  about  55  per  cent. 

The  trade  at  home  hae  improved — with  us  at  all  events.  It  has  more  than  doubled  with  us  within 
the  last  six  years.  That  applies  to  dress  fabrics  and  the  portion  used  for  outfitters'  work— ties  and  so  on. 
That  is  a  recent  development  of  the  trade,  and  the  best  part  of  it  now. 

Colonial  trade  has  been  improving  distinctly —especially  with  South  Africa — n  ties  and  light  things. 
It  is  not  as  profitable  a  trade,  of  course,  as  the  dress  trade  ;  but  still  quite  as  profitable  for  the  worker.  The 
wholesale  trade  has  distinctly  grown.  It  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  trade.  It  is  not  so  remunerative, 
but  we  do  not  trouble  about  that,  if  the  increase  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk.  The  effect  of  a  general 
preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  very  distinctly  favourable.  We  have  an  agent  in  Cape 
Town,  and  we  find  the  trade  there  is  growing  very  steadily. 

The  gross  profits  have  increased  owing  to  the  larger  turnover  ;   but  the  rate  of  profit  has  decn 

Our  firm  has  75  hand  in  the  mills.  That  is  more  than  double  what  we  had  six  years  ago. 
We  employ  altogether  about  200  of  one  kind  or  another.  Within  the  lost  eight  or  nine  \ 
employment  has  been  fairly  steady.  Before  that — from  1880 — it  was  very  fitful.  Earnings  have  increased 
100  per  cent,  in  women's  work.  The  wages  are  not,  however,  exactly  average  wages,  for  it  is  an 
exceptional  class  of  trade.  In  silk  winding,  I  recollect,  when  I  went  to  the  work  first,  women  earned  about 
7s.  or  8s.  a  week  ;  they  are  earning  now  about  ICs.  or  17s.  a  week.  In  warping — preparing  for  the  weaver — 
they  used  to  earn  somewhere  about  10s.  or  12s.  a  week  ;  it  now  runs  to  from  25s.  to  35s.  But  that  is 
a  small  department  of  work.  Taking  it  all  round,  the  advance  has  been  I  should  say  fully  25  per  cent,  on 
the  rate  current  in  1884. 


Witnesses. 


I  think  the  change  in  the  state  of  our  trade  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  little  more  activity  in  causes  of 
the  management  of  it.    The  mere  fact  of  our  poplins  being  called  "  Irish  poplins  "  secures  us  a  certain   improvement. 
market  for  them.     There  is  a  sort  of  Imperial  instinct  amongst  the  people  so  that  they  prefer  an  Irish 
poplin  to  a  German,  and  that  is  very  true  also  in  the  South  African  trade.     We  have  been  told  by  our 
traveller  there  that  that  means  a  good  deal  of  business.    Our  best  poplins  now  are  better  than  those  of  100 
years  ago.     There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  material.     That  is  the  reason  our  trade  is 
improving.    The  business  adapts  itself  more  to  modern  requirements.     Norwich  used  to  make  an  inferior   Norwich  Poplins. 
article  of  similar  cord  many  years  ago,  but  they  arc  making  a  better  thing  now,  I  think.     The  Germans    German 
have  tried  to  copy  us— very  much  so.     I  have  seen  a  very  similar  article  made  there.  Imitation. 

We  get  our  wool  from  Keighley  ;  it  is  Australian  wool  spun  in  Yorkshire.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any   Supply  of   Wool 
British  wool  in  it  as  a  rule.     We  require  a  very  good  class  of  wool.     The  silk  is  China  ;  thrown,  twisted  in   Yarns  and  Raw 
England.     There  has  been  a  severe  competition  of  late  years  in  the  China  silk.     Formerly,  the  largest  and   Silk. 
best  part  of  the  trade — the  throwing  of  it  was  done  in  England.     Now  I  am  afraid  a  good  deal  of  the  throwing 
has  gone  to  Italy.     We  do  not  care  to  have  the  Italian-thrown  China  silk  because  we  are  not  sure_  of  its 
uniform  texture.     I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good,  but  it  is  cheaper. 

I  am  asked,  "  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantages  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture  ?  "    If   F°r*'gn  Machinerj 
trade  increases  with  us  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  done,  we  shall    have  to  change  from  a  hand  loom  trade, 
for  we  cannot  get  good  labour.     That  has  been  our  difficulty  of  late  years. 

I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  about  technical  and  commercial  training.    I  was  at  the  Technical  College,   Technical 
in  Manchester,  a  little  while  ago,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the  need  of  something  of  the  sort  in  the    Education 
silk  trade.     I  think  in  Germany  they  have  been  very  much  ahead  of  us  in  that  matter,  and  have  greatly 
benefited  io  their  trade.     There  is  not  so  much  necessity,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
hands ;  but  those  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  do  require  more  technical  education. 

The  labour  item  is  a  very  heavy  one  and  heavier  owing  to  the  business  being  hand  loom  ;  foreign 
goods  of  our  kind  are  all  machine  made.  About  40  per  cent,  of  our  cost  I  should  think  would  be  labour. 
If  the  trade  improved,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  cheaper  to  go  into  power,  but  until  a  certain  point  is  reached 
it  would  scarcely  pay  to  make  the  change.  Our  raw  material,  wool  and  silk  yarns,  represent  about  55  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  After  the  material  is  woven  the  only  process  is  stretching  and  finishing. 

German  travellers  in  the  dyeing  trade  have  come  round  interviewing  me  and  I  have  been  very  much  Commercial 
struck  with  their  persistence  and  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  readiness  to  adapt  themselves    to   any   Travelling. 
possible  requirements.     I  have  not  found  the  same  qualities  with  our  own  people — not  that  I  have  found 
any  backwardness.     I  should  say  this  difference  is  probably  due  both  to  want  of  technical  education  and 
commercial  education  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  and  to  a  want  of  enterprise,  we  will  say,  in  the  chemical 
training  at  the  works.     I  think  the  English  traveller  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  goods  he  is  selling 
so  well  as  the  Germans  do.     Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  generally  ;  there  are  exceptions. 
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I  should  not  care  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  duties.  The  general  opinion  in  the  silk  trade  is 
distinctly  in  favour  of  a  change,  but  our  particular  trade  does  not  come  so  keenly  into  competition  with 
foreign  goods 
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(Manufacturers 

(tnerally). 
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7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W., 
January  30th,  1904. 

DKAR  SIR, — I  am  de-fired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
ire  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
•m  application. 

You  will  S-.T  that  it  is  not  necesiary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  an:) 
the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
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Genera'  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers. — Preliminary  Questions  only. 

The.  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Every 
Kirm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign • 

(c)  the  colonial  markets  :  — 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during  1903,  distinguishing,  if 
possible,  men  from  women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 
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III. — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect    to    which    you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  article!  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  T 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin 


Description  of  Articles. 


V. — Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the 
British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?  If  so,  please  state  particulars 
as  far  as  you  can. 

VI. — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  a-iy  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?  If  so,  please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?  If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII  — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete  successfully 
within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 


Description  of 

Commodity. 

Country. 

Present 

Tariff. 

Suggested 

Reduction. 

IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  7 

X. — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration   Laws  in  othei 
countries  ':     If  so,   please  state  particulars. 


3404 


3405  XL— Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Coin  mission  any  mrther  detailed  iufurumtion, 

ami,  if  so,  on  what  subject*  ? 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — 

Address 
[Before  signing,  see  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  case,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 

Addix'33 
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Form  No   X  FORM  No.  2  (ISSUED  TO  MERCHANTS). 

(Merchant*). 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 

1. — What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2. — If  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries  ? 

3.— If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries  ? 

4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage, 'hy  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903,  which  is — 

Approximate  Percentage. 

(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  t 

(b)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  1 

(e)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 
(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 
6. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

8. — Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?  If  so,  please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 

9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations. 

10. — What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  th«  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs— (n)  colonial,  (Z>)  other? 

12. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  at  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

3403  13. — Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 

your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  fun-inn  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  ot  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  ?  If  so,  please 
give  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

1;»  — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in  foreign 
countries  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  ? 

16. — Has  there  been  any  cha  ige  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
fully-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  reasons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

Name  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,   as  in  the  case  of  Xo    1. 


FORM  No.  7  (ISSUED  xo^taxxiu  MANUFAOTIJBBBS). 


7,  VICTORIA  STKEET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Year. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Coral)!!. 

Frames. 

Machines. 

1903 
1893 
1883 

2. — What  were  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  materials,  including  primary  raw  material, 
used  by  you  in  the  following  years  ?  If  not  convenient  to  fill  in  all  the  columns,  please  fill  in  for  1903  and  as  many 
others  as  possible. 


Description 

of 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Materials. 

Value 

Quantity 

3. — From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 


Description  of  Materials. 


Country  of  origin. 


4. — State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from   foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;   and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the  change  ? 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


5. — What  was  the  amount  paid  by  your  firm  on  account  of  wages  and  local  rates  respectively  hi  each  of  the 
last  five  vears  ? 


Year. 


Wages. 


Local  Kates. 


6. — What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign (c)  colonial  markets  respectively? 


Forms  of  Inquiry. 


Form  No.  7 
Textile  Manu- 
facturers). 
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DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furiished  to  tho 
Commission  In  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly   confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers. — Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.  1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 

1. — Please  give  the  number  of  your  Spindles,  &c.,  for  the  years  1903,  1893  and  1883,  filling  hi  the  columns 
applicable  to  your  trade. 


3410 


3411 


3412 


Year. 


Home. 


Colonial. 


*7. — If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual  sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 
each  of  the  following  five  years : — 


Year. 


' 


•  The  Cum  in  '.-.-i  this  question  of  crcat  importance  wltli  a  view  to  estimating  the  relation  between  the  production  ful 

the  home  and  export  trails.  Manufacturers  are  reminded  tti;it  the  faet  that  they  have  furnished  this  information  will  be 
eonsidered  as  strictly  confidential,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  it  which  will  enable  the  CoBiinisaioncrs  or  otln-ri  to  traef 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 


8. — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  suJicieiit 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ? 

Description  of  Articles.  Suggested  Duly. 

9. — If  such  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (a)  upon  prices  in  the  home  markc'  -•. 
(6)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  Home  Trade,  (c)  in  promoting  economiesof  production,  (d)  in 
increasing  employment,  (e)  in  replacing  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countrie-- 
give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  their  export  trades  ?  Please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

11. — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
other  countries. 

12. — Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  please  give  particulars. 

3414  ^' — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ? 

14. — Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by — 

(a)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery ; 

(b)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

15. — To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 
Please  give  reasons  for  any  such  change. 

16. — To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manu- 
factured articles  in  your  trade  ? 

17. — What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreigh  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice  rcrsa  ?  Please  give  particulars. 

18. — Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  infor- 
mation, and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative] — 

Address 
(Before  signing,  see  the  following.) 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  the  preceding.  Iii  that  case  this  page,  bearing  the  name  of  your 
firm,  will  be  torn  oil  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  form  ie  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 

Address 
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SECTION   Vt. -REPLIES    TO    FORMS    OF    INQUIRY. 
(A)  IMPORTS  COMPETING  WITH  BRITISH  PRODUCTS. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
3417 


QUESTION  3  (FORM  1) :    What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in   Import* 
respect  to  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  ?  Competing. 


GERMANY:— 

Bead  Work. 

Beltings. 

Blind  Cloths — for  Carriages. 

Braids. 

Broches. 

Buttons. 

Caputs. 

Chenille. 

Cords. 

Crapes. 

Cut-ups. 

Dress  Silks. 

Dress  Trimmings  and  Cords. 

Embroideries. 

Fancy  Silks. 

Figured  Chinas 

Fringes. 

FRANCE  :— 

Bead  Work. 

Blind  Cloths — for  Carriages 

Blouses. 

Braids. 

Broches. 

Buttons. 

Chenilles. 

Crapes. 

Dress  Silks. 

Dress  Trimmings  and  Cords. 

Ecclesiastical  Trimmings. 

Elastic  Garter  and  Brace  Webs. 

Embroideries. 

Fancy  Silks. 

SWITZERLAND  :— 

Blind  Cloths— for  Carriages. 

Brochej. 

Caputs. 

Dress  Silks. 

Embroideries. 

Facings. 

Fancy  Silks. 

Floss. 

Glaces. 

ITALY :— 

Broches. 

Blind  Cloths — for  Carriages. 

Dress  Silks. 

Facings. 

Fancy  Silks. 

Galloons. 


Germany. 


Galloons. 

Gimps. 

Glaces. 

Glove   Materials — Lisle   Silk, 

Milanese  and  Lace. 
Haberdashery. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Hose  and  Half -Hose. 
Laces — Boot  and  Corset. 
Linings. 
Machine  Silks  for  the  Boot  and 

Shoe  Trade  (spun  and  net). 
Mittens. 

Moire  Antiques. 
Mufflers. 
Passementeries. 
Piece  Cloths. 


Floss  Silks. 

Fringes. 

Furniture  Silks. 

Galloons. 

Gimps. 

Glaces. 

Haberdashery. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Laces. 

Linings. 

Lustrines. 

Marcelincs. 

Mechlins. 

Moire  Antiques. 


Haberdashery. 

Handkerchiefo. 

Hat  Bands. 

Linings. 

Marcelines. 

Moire  Antiques 

Mufflers,  Silk  and  Mixed. 

Piece  Cloths. 

Ribbons 


Glaces 

Linings 

Moire  Antique.-1. 

Satins 

Serges. 

Skirt  Cloths. 


Plushes. 

Ribbon?. 

Latins. 

Serges. 

Sewing  Silks. 

Shawls. 

Skirt  Cloths. 

Tailors'  Twists. 

Talliset 

Tassels. 

Thrown  Silk. 

Tie  Cloths— Silk  and  Mixed. 

Tram  and  Organzine. 

.Trimmings,  &c. 

Umbrella  Cloths. 

Velvets. 

Yarns — Spun  Silk  Schappe. 


Mufflers. 

Passementeries. 

Piece  Cloths. 

Plushes. 

Ribbons. 

Robe  Silks. 

Satins. 

Skirt  Cloths. 

Taffetas. 

Tassels. 

Thrown  Silk. 

Umbrella  Cloths. 

Velvets. 

Yarns — Spun  Silk  schappe. 


Satins. 

Skirt  Cloths. 

Taffetas. 

Twills. 

Tie  Cloths,  Silk  and  Mixed. 

Tram. 

Umbrella  Cloths. 

Yarns,  Spun  Silk  Schappe. 


Taffetas. 
Thrown  Silk. 
Tram  and  Organzine, 
Tussahs. 
Umbrella  Silks 
Yarns. 


3418 


France. 


3419 


Switzerland. 


3420 


Italy. 


JAPAN  :— 

Blouse  Materials. 
Figured  Silks,  &c. 
Hal.utai. 
Handkerchiefs. 


Mufflers 
Piece  Silks. 
Printing  Cloths. 


Japan. 


Silk  Cloths. 
Tie  Cloths. 
Twills 


3421 


imports  competing.  AUSTRIA:— 
Caputs. 

Austria. 


3422 


United  State. 


China. 


Belgium. 


India. 


Holland. 


Unspecified 
Countries. 
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Sources  of  Supply 
of  Materials. 


Dress  Silks. 

Elastics. 

Haberdashery. 

UNITED  STATES  :— 

Braids. 
Ribbons. 

CHINA  :— 

Handkerchiefs. 

Ppngees 

BELGIUM  :— 
Brace  Webs. 

INDIA :- 

Corahs. 

HOLLAND :— 


Handkerchiefs. 
Mufflers. 
Piece  Cloths. 


Sewing  Silks. 
Shirts. 


Ribbons. 
Tie  Cloths. 
Umbrella  Silks. 


Small  Wares. 
Tie  Cloths. 


Tussahs. 


Silks. 

Boot  and  Corset  Laces.  Garter  Elastic. 

Tussahs. 

Glace  Skirt  Beltings. 
IMPORTS  OF  WHICH  NO  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  is  SPECIFIED. 


Artificial  Silk. 

Belts. 

BlouseTCloths. 

Broad  Silks. 

Brocades. 

Brocades    for  Upholstery  and 

Curtains. 
Capes 

Choking  Silks. 
Crepe  de  Chine. 
Damasks. 
Dress  Silks. 
Dress  Trimmings. 
Dyed  Silks. 
Elastic  Garter  Webs 
Embroideries. 
Figured  Silks. 
Floss  Silks. 
Fringes. 


Handkerchiefs. 

Imitation  Laces. 

Imitation  Silks. 

Jackets. 

Mantles, 

Milanese  Silks. 

Mufflers. 

Muslins 

Organzine  for  Warp. 

Parasol  Silks. 

Petershams. 

Poplins,  Irish. 

Printed  Silk  Dress  Fabrics. 

Ribbons  for  hats  and  caps 

Sarsnets. 

Satins. 

Satin  Sleeve  Linings. 

Scarves  for  Ladies. 

Schiffl6  Embroideries. 


Serges. 

Sewing  Silks. 

Silk  Seals. 

Silk  Waste. 

Smallwares. 

Surahs. 

Taffetas. 

Threads  for  Hosiery  Weaving  and 

Crepe  Manufacture. 
Thrown  Silk. 
Tie  Cloths. 
Tram  for  weft. 
Trimmings. 

Upholstery  Trimmings. 
Utrecht  Velvet  for  Furniture. 
Woven  Garment  Labels. 
Woven  Goods. 
Yarn,  dyed  Silk. 
Yarn,  Silk  Spun. 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS. 


7)  :  —  From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ?    State  if  any  o\ 
foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;   and,  if 
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QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FORM 
these,  materials,  now  imported  from 
so,  what  has  caused  the  change. 

SILK  SPINNERS. 

Raw  silk  waste  and  cocoons  from  China,  Japan,  India,  France,  Italy  and  Turkey.  Silk  throwsters' 
waste  is  largely  used  as  a  raw  material  by  silk  spinners.  Since  the  decline  of  the  throwing  trade  in  England 
this  material  is  now  for  the  most  part  imported  from  France  and  Italy. 


SILK  MERCHANTS. 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown  (partly  manufactured) — principally  thrown  silk,  from  Italy  chiefly  and  France 
— and  some  English  thrown  silk,  the  greater  number  of  English  throwsters  having  been  ruined  by  foreign 
(in  many  cases  unfair)  competition. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MUFFLERS,  NECKERCHIEFS,  &c.,  FROM  SILK  AND  SILK  AND  COTTON  YARNS  COMBINED. 

Silk  yarn  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  China  and  Japan  ;  cotton  yarn,  grown  in  Egypt 
and  the  United  States  and  spun  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  thrown  silk  from  France  and  Italy  ;  spun  silk 
from  Italy.  Cause  of  changes  in  source  of  supply: — cheapness,  owing,  we  believe,  to  lower  cost  of  product  i<  n 
in  these  countries,  consequent  upon  gradual  contraction  and  great  irregularity  of  employment  in  the 
production  of  these  yarns  in  this  country,  mainly  caused  by  the  decrease  of  silk  manufacturing  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

MANUFACTURERS  ov  RIBBONS,  HAT  BANDS,  BELTINGS,  BRACE  WEBBINGS,  TUBULAR  NECKTIES,  Ac.  3425 

Silk — Prance,  Italy  (part  is  Japan  silk  thrown  in  these  countries — this  used  to  be  an  English  business)  ; 
cotton — nearly  all  English,  90  per  cent.,  Germany,  10  per  cent.  ;  wool — England  ;  silk — France  or  Italy. 

Direct  cause  : — Foreign  silk  is  cheaper  or  a  much  better  article  and  more  dependable.  Indirect 
cause  : — Absence  of  capital  to  enable  throwsters  to  get  up-to-date  machinery. 

SILK  AND  VELVET  MANUFACTURERS. 

Chinese  silk  warp  and  weft,  thrown  in  England  ;  Cashmere  tram  (weft),  thrown  in  England  ;  Cashmere 
warp  and  weft,  thrown  abroad,  Milan  ;  Bulgarian  warp,  thrown  abroad,  Milan  ;  Peidmont  warp,  thrown  at 
Turin  ;  French  weft,  thrown  in  France. 

We  used  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  silk  imported  from  China  and  thrown  into  warp  and  weft  in  this 
country,  but  the  cheaper  labour  in  Italy  has  caused  the  best  throwsters  in  this  country  to  close  their  mills — 
only  a  few  are  left  now,  and  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  compete  with  foreign  thrown  silks. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PLAIN  AND  FIGURED  SILK  GOODS  AND  VELVETS. 

Raw  and  thrown  silk  from  China,  Japan,  Cashmere,  Turkey,  France,  Italy  ;  spun  silks  from  England  ; 
wool  and  worsted  yarns  from  England  ;  cotton  yarns  from  England  ;  linen  yarns  from  England. 

Silk  used  to  be  imported  in  the  raw  state  and  thrown  in  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  decline  of  the 

silk  industry  here,  nearly  all  is  now  thrown  abroad.     Foreign  schappe  yarns  are  also  largely  taking  the  place  3426 

of  English  spun  silk,  but  we  do  not  buy  the  former,  preferring  to  purchase  from  our  own  countrymen  when- 
ever possible.  The  change  is  entirely  owing  to  labour  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Italy,  being  much 
cheaper  than  here,  so  that  our  throwsters  and  spinners  have  been  undersold  by  foreign  competition. 

DEALERS  IN  SILK  GOODS. 

Silk  from  Italy,  China,  and  Japan.  We  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  woollen  and  silk  goods  from  France, 
Germany  or  Switzerland  than  to  make  them  ourselves,  or  buy  them  in  Great  Britain. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SHOE  TRIMMINGS,  EMBROIDERED  BEADED  TRIMMINGS,  &c. 

Ribbons  from  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Switzerland  ;  satins  from  Germany  and  France  ;  beads  from 
Austria  ;  steel  and  lead  slides  and  buckles  for  shoes  from  France  ;  glass  ornaments  from  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  only  goods  manufactured  in  England  out  of  above  list  to  our  knowledge  are  ribbons  and 
satins,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  cause  of  the  change  has  been  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  they  can  be  manu- 
factured abroad. 

(c)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME. 

QUESTIONS  4  AND  5  (FORM  1) : — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  _      . 

this  country  below  your  cost  price  ?  Com|WtUion  at  3427 

Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British  Home. 
market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  f 

WOOD  BROS.  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BRIGHOUSE,  YORKS.  ;    Silk  Spinners. 

Schappe  Yarns  (fils  de  dechet  de  soie)  from  Switzerland  and  France.       We  are  beaten  by  (A)  a  lower    yarnt    fa 
standard  of  wage  there  ;    (B)  longer  hours  there  ;    (c)  inability  to  undertake  the  process  of  schapping  through 
what  would  be  called  a  nuisance  here  ;    (D)  more  stringent  factory  legislation  here. 

J.  HEATHCOTE  &  SONS,  RAINBOW  MILLS,  BOLIINGTON,  NEAR  MACCLESFIELD  ;     Silk  Spinners  and  Manu- 
facturers. 

Spun  silk  Schappe  yarns  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  silk  cloth  trom  Japan  are  imported  into 
this  country  below  cost  price.  We  understand  both  in  Japan  and  Switzerland  the  operatives  work  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  per  day,  and  take  no  Saturday  afternoons. 

JOHN  BILL  DRESSER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;    Silk  Merchants. 

Lower  wages  and  longer  hours  on  the  Continent  undoubt  dly  intertere  seriously  both  with  the  throwing 
of  silk  in  this  country  and  with  its  subsequent  manufacture.  Besides  this  market  is,  now  that  the  United 

States  is  self-supporting,  of  paramount  importance  to  Continental  silk  manufacturers,  and  their  prices  in  3428 

competition  with  each  other  are  so  low  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  profitably  compete  ourselves.       It  is  briefly 
"  dumping  "  not  merely  of  surplus  stock,  but  of  their  regular  production.     Being  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Commission,  we  are  willing  to  add  any  particulars  which  may  be  required  and  which  we 
an  give,  as  to  the  imperative  need  for  protection  if  the  silk  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  to  continue  in  existence 

READE  &  Co.,  BROOK  MILLS,  CONGLETON  ;   Silk  Spinners. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  spun  silk  yarns  used  in  Leek  for  cheap  grade  sewings,  single 
yarn  on  paper  tubes  for  weft,  fine  counts,  two-folds  used  for  warp  in  dress  goods  and  elastic  web  trades. 
Really,  in  every  home  market  we  meet  Continental  (chiefly  Italian)  yarns,  cutting  prices  for  our  better  quality 
productions  and  beyond  competition  in  the  cheapest  qualities.  The  following  goods  are  imported  below  our 
coat  price  :— 

"  Srhappe  "  silk  from  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  in  less  degree  from  Germanv  and  France  :  3-cord 
Hewing,  sold  to  Leek  and  London  sewing  "  manufacturers." 

Schappe  60/1  for  welst  and  60/2  and  other  fine  counts  for  warp,  to  Macclesfield  and  to  dress  goods 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  &c. 

Schappe  60/2  to  elastic  web  manufacturers  in  Midland  (Derby,  Leicester,  &c.). 
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3429      Foreign  WATSON  &  Co.,  LONDON  MILLS,  LEEK,  STAFFORDSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers,  Spinners  and  Throwsters. 

Horn*.  No;  except  choking  silk  for  the  Government,  but  this  is  much  inferior  in  quality.     The  other  yarns 

also  are  not  only  much  inferior  in  quality  to  our  own  manufacture  but  are  heavily  weighted  in  dyeing  with 
tin  and  other  compounds,  some  as  much  as  2  to  300  per  cent.,  but  are  well  finished,  much  better  than  English 
finishers.  Another  article  lately  brought  into  competition  from  France  and  Switzerland  is  floss  silk  used 
by  electricians  ;  this  they  are  sending  to  England  heavily  weighted  as  above  in  dyeing  with  tin,  &c.,  which 
we  are  convinced  has  been  the  cause  of  many  accidents.  The  dye  compounds  used  cause  the  silk  to  rot, 
then  the  electric  current  passing  through  the  wire  that  is  covered  with  the  silk  fuses,  and  creates  an  explosion. 
Certain  articles  can  be  produced  abroad  cheaper  than  in  England  through  the  operation  of  our  Factory  Acts, 
the  action  of  trades  unions,  lower  wages  paid  and  more  general  thrift. 

FIRM  No.  4731.    Cashmere  and  Silk  and  Spun  Silk  Merchants. 

We  cannot  say  if  foreign  imports  are  always  below  cost  price,  they  are  below  English  cost  price, 
and  at  times  they  sacrifice  lots  in  this  market. 

We  can  positively  state  there  are  very  large  weights  of  wool  constantly  supplied  to  this  market  from 
Belgium  and  Germany  and  France,  at  prices  which  our  spinners  have  had  to  decline  to  spin,  although 
possessing  large  plants  put  down  on  purpose  for  the  trade,  which  are  standing,  and  this  applies  to  spun  silk 
or  rather  schappe  supplied  from  same  countries,  and  also  from  Italy.  We  are  constantly  mixing  with  the 
manufacturers  being  in  the  trade  and  we  believe  foreigners  supply  three-fourths  of  the  yarn  used  here  and 
neighbourhood  now. 

A.  A.  KRATJSS  &  Co.,  149,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON  ;  Merchants  of  Raw  and  Waste  Silk,  Silk  Piece 
Goods  from  China  and  Japan,  &c. 

In  the  silk  trade  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  foreign  made  goods.  In  1852  to  1860  the 
average  amount  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  England  was  about  6,000,000  Ibs.  annually ;  this  raw 
silk  when  converted  into  textiles  would  be  worth  50s.  per  lb.,  or  £15,000,000  per  annum  sterling  ;  the  imports 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods  would  then  be  about  £2,000,000  per  annum;  the  population  in  1861  by 
census  was  about  28,000,000  souls.  In  1900-1904  we  are  importing  per  annum  only  about  £14,000,000  to 
£16,000,000  foreign-made  goods  for  a  population  of  41,000,000  souls,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  value  con- 
sumed per  head,  which  we  attribute  to  the  unsatisfactory  wearing  qualities  of  foreign  manufactures  now 
dumped  on  this  market. 

ARTHTJE  SHELDON,  DEVONSHIRE  CHAMBERS,  16,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchant 
of  Raw  and  Thrown  Silk. 
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Foreign  thrown  silk  has  nearly  exterminated  the  British  throwing  industry.  Foreign  throwsters 
have  greater  freedom  from  factory  acts,  and  it  seems  natural  for  this  industry  to  follow  the  piece  goods 
manufacturer.  My  opinion  is  that  the  British  Silk  Trade  in  all  its  various  branches  must  die  out,  as  it  has 
been  steadily  dying  for  years  under  free  imports  ;  it  came  here,  and  only  flourished  here,  under  protection  ; 
this  has  been  my  unaltered  opinion  for  forty  years.  I  believe  the  foreigners  get  a  slightly  better  price 
here  than  in  their  own  market,  because  they  get  less  competition  when  we  give  an  order  than  they  get  at 
home. 

FIRMS  Nos.  6,555  AND  6,005.    Silk  Throwsters. 

France,  Italy — thrown  silk  ;  Japan — silk  in  the  manufactured  state. 

The  wages  for  women  here  are  about  8s.  per  week  of  56  hours.       Abroad  the  women  get  about  3s. 
per  week  of  80-90  hours.       I  believe  a  good  foreman  can  be  had  in  Italy  for  about  6s.  per  week  ;   win 
in  England  the  wage  would  be  25s.  to  £2.       As  regards  silk  goods  woven  in  Japan  the  wages  are  much  less. 
This  duty  is  not  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  but  it  is  given  to  the  Japanese  manufacturers  as  a  bounty 
to  enable  them  to  sell  more  cheaply  their  productions  abroad. 

ANDERSON  AND  ROBERTSON,  LTD.,  GOVAN  ;    Silk  Throwsters  and  Dyers. 

Italy — China,  Canton,  and  Italian  organzines  and  trams. 

Have  no  information  leading  us  to  think  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British 
market  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  low  rate  of  wages,  &c.,in  Italy, 
and  the  big  turnover  of  the  protected  country  enable  the  Italian  throwster  to  knock  the  English  throwster 
on  the  head  whenever  he  has  a  mind. 

Sir  Thomas  Wardle,  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Silk  Association  three  or  four  years  ago,  informed 
us  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  women  and  girls  in  silk  throwing  factories  in  Italy  was  5d.  to  7d.  per  day  of 
twelve  hours.  Mr.  Frank  Warner,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  Applied  Art  section  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  says  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  women  and  girls  in  silk  throwing  factories  in  Italy 
is  60  to  70  centimes,  equal  to  5Jd.  to  6fd.  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  Here,  in  Govan,  we  pay  our  women  and 
girls  on  an  average  (actual)  17d.  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

ALBERT  J.  EGGLESTON,  SIDDALS  ROAD  MILLS,  DERBY  ;   Silk  Spinner  and  Throwster. 

Organzine  and  tram  from  Switzerland  and  Italy  are  imported  into  this  country  below  cost  price.     1  have 
been  purchasing  in  Italy  thrown  silks  and  selling  same  in  England  at  a  price  at  which  I  could  not  produce  li 
During  my  journey  through  the  silk  districts  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  during  1903,  I  was  able  to        v 
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raw  Italians,  give  same,  out  on  commission  throwing,  and  import  and  place  on  the  English  market  at  Is.  per  3433 

Ib. — 10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  I  could  produce  here.     Extract  from  the  "  Review  of  the  Silk  Trade  in  1903," 
of  H.  T.  Gaddum  &  Co.,  Manchester  :— 

"  Continental  throwsters  have  been  prepared  to  accept  prices  with  which  it  has  been  quite 
impossible  for  throwsters  in  this  country  to  compete  and  make  any  profit ;  Is.  and  even  9d.  per  Ib. 
have  been  spoken  of  as  quotations  for  throwing  good  raws." 

In  England  our  throwsters  require  practically  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

Foreign  competition  is  a  result  of  the  difference  in  rates  of  wages,  in  hours  of  labour,  and  in  the  fact 
that  no  supervision  entailing  the  care  of  the  workpeople  or  sanitary  regulations  are  exercised  in  the  majority 
of  the  factories.  At  one  factory,  near  Argegno,  on  the  lake  of  Como,  I  found,  in  September  last,  the  rate 
of  pay  to  young  children  was  approximately  6cl.  per  day,  and  to  adults  less  than  Is.  The  hours  of  labour 
were  practically  5  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  an  interval  for  a  siesta  of  practically  one  and  a  half  hours.  I  was 
informed  that  the  "  direeteur  "  was  an  expensive  man,  the  salary  paid  to  him  and  his  wife  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  factory  being  70  francs  per  month.  Sanitary  arrangements  were  practically  non-existent, 
the  machinery  without  protection,  and  the  wires  for  the  electric  lighting  fastened  about  in  a  moat 
haphazard  way. 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  DERWENT  SIDE  DYEWORKS,  DERBY  ;   Silk  Dyer  and  Bleacher.  3434 

Switzerland — bleaching  and  dyeing  of  Schappe  silk  and  pure  silk  ;  Germany — weighting  and  dyeing    Dyeing  and 
silk  colours  and  black  with  perchloride  of  tin.     I  believe  the  latter  to  be  obtainable  in  Germany  at  a  less    Bleaching. 
price,  which  is  the  chief  cause,  coupled  with  wages  being  at  a  lower  rate  and  men  willing  to  work  longer; 
but  I  believe  the  price  of  article  the  greater  factor. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  imported  articles  being  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the 
normal  cost  of  production  in  the  eountry  of  origin,  but  I  think  there  may  be  a  subsidy  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  enable  them  to  do  the  trade  at  the  price  they  do.  Rates  of  wages  are  slightly  less  ;  more  hours 
are  worked.  Aniline  colours  are  produced  abroad  and  sold  cheaper  than  in  this  country. 

T.  HARRISON,  WINDMILL  BROW  DYE  WORKS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Piece  and  Skein  Dyer. 

We  are  dyers  of  Indian,  China  and  Japanese  cloth,  also  skein  dyers.  We,  as  a  firm,  do  not  experience 
much  competition  with  the  foreigner,  as  we  only  dye  silk  with  a  nominal  percentage  of  weighting  matter 
in  it.  The  silk  dyer  who  weights  silk  with  perchloride  of  tin  does  experience  a  great  amount  ot  com- 
petition from  the  foreigner. 

The  dyeing  trade  generally  suffers  through  the  longer  hours  worked  by  the  dyers  of  Crefeld  and 
Zurich  and  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  these  Continental  towns,  so  much  so  that  the  master  dyers  of  Crcfeld 

can  take  silk  out  of  Macclesfield  and  pay  carriage  both  ways  on  the  silk  so  taken  to  be  dyed,  and  dye  the  3435 

silk  at  a  rather  less  price  than  the  English  dyers. 

FIRM  No.  8,730.     Silk  Dyers. 

From  Germany  and  Switzerland. — Organzine  and  tram,  black,  white  and  colours  ;  very  close  upon 
cost. 

MARY  LEECH,  PEABL  STREET  WOHKS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Finisher  and  Dyer. 

France — all  sorts  of  silk  goods  ;    Japan — Japanese  silks  manufactured. 

Not  being  a  manfacturer,  I  have  no  information  first-hand,  but  have  been  very  frequently  informed 
by  home  manufacturers  for  whom  I  "  finish  "  that  goods  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  are  frequently 
sent  to  this  country  at  less  cost  than  they  could  be  made  in  the  country  of  origin,  on  account  of  over-pro- 
duction in  those  countries,  necessitating  selling  at  great  sacrifices  to  get  rid  of  them.  Dumping  is  the 
word  generally  used  in  this  connection. 

FIRM  No.  6,347.     Manufacturers  of  All-Silk  Threads. 
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We  have  only  been  able  to  main  tain  our  trade  by  widely  ex  tending  our  operations,  and  by  the  dropping  Threads. 
out  of  the  bulk  of  our  competitors.  Those  manufacturers  who  were  onlyequipped  to  deal  with  one  section 
of  the  trade  have  gradually  found  that  business  does  not  pay  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.  Their 
absence  from  the  field  has,  of  course,  been  an  advantage  to  general  houses  like  ours  that  manufacture  all 
classes  of  silk  threads,  but  we  find  an  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  business,  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
our  best  customers  who  used  to  buy  English-made  thrown  silks  and  weave  them  up  into  various  fabrics  have 
found  that  this  no  longer  pays.  Consequently,  they  are  now  engaged  in  importing  ready-made  silk  cloths 
and  cutting  them  up  into  various  squares,  scarves,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  Thus  they  have  become  simply 
makors-up  of  foreign  manufactured  materials,  and  the  English  labour  is  merely  employed  in  cutting  and 
sewing,  whereas  it  formerly  used  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  the  thrown  silk,  dyeing,  weaving,  and 
finishing  the  goods.  Others  of  our  customers  have  practically  become  merchants,  merely  dealing  in  goods 
manufactured  abroad,  whereas  they  used  to  manufacture  these  goods  with  English  labour  in  their  own  mills. 

We  are  one  of  four  or  five  remaining  firms  who  manufacture  and  deal  largely  in  thrown  silks.  We 
buy  the  raw  material  from  China.  Japan,  India  and  Italy,  and  convert  it  into  various  forms  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  trimmings,  upholstery  fabrics,  and  dress  materials.  Our  figures  have  been  well  maintained 
during  the  past  ten  years  solely  because  we  have  continually  added  new  departments  as  the  old  trades  have 
been  killed  by  foreign  competition.  For  instance,  upholstery  trimmings  manufacturers  do  not  take  one. 
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eighth  of  the  goods  they  formerly  bought,  because  their  trade  has  been  encroached  upon  very  largely  by 
the  competition  of  ready-made  trimmings  coming  from  various  Continental  centres,  while  the  English  dress 
trimming  trade  is  almost  non-existent.  The  foreign  manufacturer  appears  to  be  able  to  produce  an  article 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  English  manufacturer. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  result,  firstly,  of  cheaper  labour  abroad,  and,  secondly,  the  limitations  of  the 
Factory  Act  in  England.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  supplying  raw 
materials  to  a  German  manufacturer  at  good  prices,  and  we  know  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  Germans  ate 
selling  the  goods  nroduced  therefrom  in  England  at  lower  prices  than  our  English  customer  can  produce 
them  at. 

The  following  trades  are  customers  of  ours  for  various  items,  and  the  stress  of  foreign  competition 
has  very  seriously  affected  all  of  them,  which,  of  course,  reacts  upon  ourselves  by  lessening  their  purchasing 
power: — Upholstery  trimming  manufacturers,  dress  trimming  manufacturers,  weavers  of  fancy  dress 
goods,  ribbon  manufacturers,  manufacturers  of  smallwares,  handkerchief  manufacturers.  A  continual 
increasing  percentage  of  the  goods  come  into  this  country  ready  made  from  the  Continent,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  ranks  of  English  manufacturers  have  grown  gradually  thinner  from  year  to  year,  and  we  believe 
that  the  statistics  of  these  trades  for  the  past  ten  years  would  be  very  startling. 

J.  RUSHTON  &  Co..  LEEK  ;    Manufacturers  of  Machine  Silks,  Embroidery  Filloselles   Silks,  Tailors'  Twists 
and  Sewing  Silks. 

All  descriptions  of  silks  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany  ;  we  cannot 
compete.  The  Germans  beat  us  in  paying  lower  wages  and  working  more  hours,  and  also  with  their  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  6,203.     Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Silk  in  the  Thread,  &c. 

France  and  other  countries — laces,  cotton  and  silk;  France — silk  in  the  thread;  Germany — cotton 
laces.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  laces  coming  from  abroad  are  sold  here  at  less  than  cost  price  in  the 
country  of  origin  ;  we  might  say  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  our  selling  price. 

E.  TRAFFORD,  LONDON  MILLS,  LEEK  ;    Silk  Manufacturers  principally  for  Tailors'  Buttonholes. 

I  think  the  only  competition  against  me  is  the  other  manufacturer  in  our  town,  or  where  cotton  is  now 
used  instead  of  silk. 
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F.  P.  ADAMS  &  Co.,  LEEK  ;   Manufacturers  of  Sewing  Silk  and  Silk  Braids,  &c. 

We  have  bought  German  cotton  glac6s,  and  then  cannot  make  as  cheap  as  the  Germans,  but  with 
very  cheap  girl  and  women  labour  they  may  see  a  very  small  return,  whereas  if  they  paid  the  same  rate  of 
carriage  as  we  have  to  they  would  lose  ;  our  railways  kill  a  lot.  We  cannot  see  how  Germany  can  sell  or  make 
cheaper  than  we  can  as  we  have  German  machinery,  unless  it  is  the  cheap  labour. 


FIRM  No.  4,411.     Manufacturers  of  Silk  Threads,  Costume  Braids,  Mercerised  Cotton  Threads,  Silk  Piece 
Goods,  &c. 

Belgium — boot  and  corset  laces  ;    Japan — plain  twill  piece  silks  ;    Germany — tie  silks. 

Jn  the  case  of  boot  and  corset  laces,  we  believe  that  in  Belgium  the  working  week  is  72  hour 
and  the  rate  of  men's  wages  is  15s.  per  week,  and  that  of  females  5s.  to  7s.  per  week.  Against  this  ou 
hours  of  labour  per  week  are  54  hours,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  men  averages  25s.  per  week,  and  tha 
of  females  11s.  per  week.. 
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JOHN  FREW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATHAVEN  AND  GLASGOW  ; 
from  Silk  and  Silk  and  Cotton  combined. 


Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  Handkerchiefs,  &c., 


Shawls, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c. 


From  Japan,  net  silk  handkerchiefs  also  piece  cloths  which  are  made  up  into  various  articles  here  and 
exported  mostly  by  wholesale  distributors.  From  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  an  immense 
quantity  of  dress  cloths,  also  mufflers  and  handkerchiefs,  nearly  all  heavily  weighted  are  imported  but  seldom 
at  prices  unier  our  cost.  However,  they  do  not  require  to  be  under  our  cost,  or  even  oui  selling  price.  If 
they  are  just  equal  value  to  what  we  can  offer  they  curtail  our  trade.  If  they  are  not  value  even  equal 
to  ours  but  pushed  with  German  perseverance  they  are  certain  to  be  sold  to  some  extent,  thus  reducing  uiir 
market.  We  do  not  suppose  that  such  articles  are  placed  on  our  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  of  origin.  Stocks  in  agents'  hands  at  the  end  of  a  season  are  probably  often  sold 
at  about  or  under  cost.  In  this  respect  however,  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  off  cheaply  ;  only  a  small 
proportion  of  his  stock  is  here  which  in  many  cases  he  can  well  afford  to  sacrifice.  The  home  inanufae Hirer 
on  account  of  foreign  tariffs  has  no  choice  but  to  sell  here,  and  is  thus  bound  to  sacrifice  all  his  remaining 
lota. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  Japan  in  regard  to  wages.       We  are  at  a  slight 
disadvantage  in  relation  to  Continental  competitors  too,  both  in  regard  to  wages  and  factory  laws,  but  our, 
greatest  disadvantage  is  that  they  have  a  protected  market  at  home  and  a  free  market  here,  while  we  have 
neither. 


THOS.  KEMP  &  SONS,  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Velvets,  Mufflers,  Ac. 

Germany — mufflers,  silk  velvets,  tallises,  head  linings  (books) ;  Italy  and  Germany — serges  ;  Germany 
and  France — satins  ;  France  and  Germany — dress  silks  ;  France — furniture  silks  ;  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany — umbrella  silks. 

No  present  definite  knowledge  except  that  foreign  manufacturers  in  order  to  meet  their  home  liabilities 
sell  in  Britain  under  cost  for  cash.  On  some  materials  the  cost  of  foreign  hand  labour  is  40  per  cent,  less 
than  English.  Where  power  is  used  in  foreign  countries  the  legal  working  hours  are  14  a  week  longer  than 
we  are  permitted. 

JAMKS  KERSHAW,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Manufacturers  of  Plain  Taffeta  and  Twill  Silks,  So. 

It  is  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours  which  prevent  us  from  competing.  Japan,  10s.  to  15s.  per  month  ; 
Italy,  20s.  to  30s.  per  month  ;  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  about  25  per  cent,  below  English  wages. 
In  addition  to  above  low  wages,  all  work  longer  hours. 

FIRM  No.  2,403.     Manufacturers  of  Gentlemen's  Neck  Wear,  Mufflers,  &c. 

Articles  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  are  neck  wear,  called  caputs,  and  mufflers 
from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  plain  cloth  from  Japan.  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  the 
goods  were  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  below  our  prices  and  were  certainly  below  cost  price,  allowing  nothing 
for  design,  interest  on  capital,  or  any  profit,  in  fact,  they  were  never  made  for  the  money,  but  are  sent  here 
at  any  price  ;  I  have  seen  orders  placed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  at  15  per  cent,  below  cost  price 
and  that  is  allowing  the  labour  to  be  secured  at  50  per  cent,  less  than  we  pay  in  England,  and  when  asked 
why  this  is  so,  the  reply  is  we  must  secure  the  English  market  at  any  price.  Our  trade  is  very  much 
subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages, 
and  hours  of  labour.  I  can  prove  to  you  that  we  have  ourselves  tried  what  the  foreign  price  of  labour  is 
compared  to  what  we  pay  in  England,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  50  per  cent.  less.  In  the  home  market  we 
can  only  do  a  very  limited  trade  and  that  in  the  richer  makes  which  are  very  soon  copied  by  the  foreigners 
especially  the  Germans  and  brought  out  in  lower  qualities. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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SUTHERLAND  &  MC!NTOSH,  16,  PRINCES  SQUARE,  GLASGOW  ; 
kerchiefs,  and  Scarves 


Manufacturers  of   Shawls,   Mufflers,    Hand- 


Our  trade  in  shawls  is  very  seriously  impaired  by  the  competition  of  German  hand  looms  where  lower 
wages  are  paid,  so  much  so  that  at  one  period  when  we  were  importing  German-made  shawls  we  could  do 
so  at  a  price  below  that  we  could  manufacture  them  at  ourselves.  This  was  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.  Since  then  we  have  ceased  to  import  German  goods. 

CALDWELL,  YOUNG  &  Co.,  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Fabrics. 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  silk  cloths  for  printing  and  silk  cloths  for  Rangoon  are  imported  from  Japan  at 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  our  cost ;  and  silk  and  mixed  tie  cloths  from  Switzerland  and  Germany  at 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  below  our  cost.  We  do  not  think  they  are  placed  in  this  country  below  cost  to  the 
sellers.  They  have  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours  and  fewer  factory  restrictions. 
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JOSIAH  SMALE  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Throwsters  and  Manufacturers. 

From  Germany,  materials  for  men's  ties  ;  from  Switzerland,  Austria  and  France,  materials  for  men's  Tie  Materials,  &C. 
ties  and  dress  goods  ;  from  Japan,  all  plain  goods  that  are  easy  to  make,  and  mufflers,  &c.  Unfortunately 
we  experience  foreign  competition  in  every  article  we  produce.  We  do  not  fear  or  mind  competition  if  it 
were  fair,  but  owing  to  the  two-market  system  the  foreigner  enjoys,  it  has  become  most  unfair  and  it  is  free 
imports,  not  free  trade  that  is  killing  us.  If  we  exchanged  on  the  same  basis  we  should  be  all  right.  We 
know  absolutely  that  our  competitors  have  in  all  cases  placed  articles  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Their  export  prices  are,  of  course,  fixed  with  the  object  of  making  it  impossible  for  us 
to  compete  and  in  most  cases  their  average  price  would  show  us  a  very  handsome  return. 

We  have  to  contend  against  cheaper  labour.  For  instance,  in  the  silk  throwing  we  pay  to  girls  9s. 
per  week,  for  what  in  Milan  they  pay  5s.  per  week  and  longer  hours,  and  in  the  throwing,  which  is  our  lowest 
paid  labour,  labour  is  everything,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by  means  of  improved  machinery.  Japanese 
goods  come  in  solely  on  account  of  their  cheap  labour 

T.  H.  HAMBLETON,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Manufacturers  of  Gents'  Tie  Silks,  Ladies'  Scarves. 

Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  Dress  Goods,  &c. 

Practically  every  article.  There  are  low  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour  in  all  countries  that  we 
compete  against. 

R.  ATKINSON  &  Co.,  31,  COLLEGE  GKEEN,  DUBLIN  ;    Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers. 

Our  dress  trade  has  no  doubt  suffered  from  competition  owing  to  lower  rate  of  wages  and  longer  hm. IT 
of  labour  in,  say,  Crefeld,  Zurich  and  St.  Etienne,  but  at  present  we  do  not  think  the  hours  of  labour  abrnml 
are  -very  different  from  our  own.  We  have  no  particulars,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  goods  for  which 
we  pay  the  weaver  Is  Id.  per  yard  can  be  woven  abroad  by  power  for  4d.  or  5d. 
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3445      Foreign 

Competition  at 
Home 


J.  H.  BUCKINGHAM  &  Co.,  5,  6,  7,  8,  ROPEMAKEB  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. ;    Silk  manufacturers — Cravats, 
Shirts,  Umbrellas,  &c. 

Germany — silk  materials,  which  would  cost  us  more  for  wages  only  to  produce  than  the  foreign 
finished  article  costs  ;  America — shirts  are  now  being  dumped  here  at  prices  we  could  not  touch,  and  in 
certain  Colonies  such  as  the  West  Indies  we  have  heard  of  the  same  American  competition. 
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J.  KEMP  &  SONS,  2,  WOOD  STREET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Silk  Manufacturers. 

Linings,  &C.  Linings  from  Switzerland  and  Italy  ;    velvets  from  Germany  ;   umbrella  silks  from  Austria.     We  are 

constantly  undersold,  and  in  many  instances  similar  goods  of  foreign  origin  to  those  we  manufacture  are 
purchased  by  our  customers  at  prices  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  our  cost  price.  The 
inference  is  that  as  in  many  cases  foreign  manufactured  articles  are  sold  in  this  country  at  about  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  alone,  the  manufacturers  of  those  goods  must  obtain  a  large  profit  elsewhere  to  enable  them 
to  sell  their  surplus  output  in  this  country.  Our  Factory  Act  compels  much  shorter  hours  than  Continental 
manufacturers,  consequently  our  machinery  works  less  and  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Wages  of  all  classes  of 
operatives,  men,  women  and  children,  are  considerably  higher  in  England. 

STOKES  &  HUDSON,  STOCKBROOK  MILLS,  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Boot  Webs,  Smallwares,  Garter 
Elastics,  Braid  Elastics,  Glace  Skirt  Beltings  and  Prussian  Bindings,  Dress  Trimmings  and  Cords, 
Upholstery  Gimps  and  Cords. 

Skirt  beltings  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Holland,  and  dress  trimmings  from  Saxony  below 
cost  price.  Taking  our  own  estimated  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  deducting  all  charge  for  labour,  our 
experience  is  that  these  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  country  of  origin.  It  occurs  principally  in  the  slack  season,  when  they  are  wanting  orders.  This 
foreign  competition  in  due  also  to  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 
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FIRM  No.  2,153.    Silk  Manufacturers. 

Dress  Goods.  From  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany — glaces,  broch^s,  satins,  moire  antiques,  fancy  silks, 

in  blacks,  colours,  whites. 

The  hours  of  labour  in  Italy  are  very  much  longer  than  people  are  allowed  to  work  here,  and  we  have 
heard  of  mills  being  at  work  day  and  night  with  a  double  shift  of  hands. 

We  constantly  see  large  parcels  of  foreign  goods  sold  here  at  prices  far  below  what  they  can  be  made 
for  in  the  countries  of  origin.  Large  orders  made  for  America  and  repudiated  there  if  that  market  is  glutted 
are  constantly  sent  over  here  to  be  sold  at  any  price  they  will  fetch.  Not  only  this,  but  if  a  Continental 
manufacturer  is  pressed  for  money  he  consigns  his  goods  to  London  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch. 


FIRM  No.  2,204.    Silk  Manufacturers. 

Foreign  competition  is  an  every-day  experience  in  our  silk  trade,  and  entirely  blocks  our  way  to 
do  business  and  prosper.  First  the  throwsters  experience  it.  Italy  works  90  hours  per  week,  pays  3s.  per 
week  wages,  and  has  water-power  turning.  Great  Britain  works  55|  hours  per  week,  pays  8s.  6d.  per  week 
wages,  has  to  provide  steam  for  turning,  and  Saturday  being  so  short  is  a  lost  day.  Italy  sends  over  men, 
who  take  an  office  at  4s.  6d.  per  week,  and  with  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  book,  and  sell  their  sweated  labour 
in  worked  silks,  whilst  the  English  or  British  throwster  looks  on,  to  see  his  industry  destroyed,  for  he  has  to 
pay  £300  to  £400  per  annum  for  rent,  turning  and  steaming,  and  all  his  rates  and  taxes,  local  and  Imperial. 
Who  can  stand  against  such  competition  ? 
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A.  MITCHELL  JUNR.'S  SONS,  GLASGOW  ;  Dealers  in  Silk  Goods. 

France — silk  dress  goods  ;    Switzerland — fine  silk  goods  ;    Italy— cheap  silk  goods. 
In  silks,  the  class  of  goods  we  make  is  not  competed  -with  by  foreign  goods,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  fabrics  we  could  make  but  are  prevented  from  doing  by  cheap  foreign  goods. 


W.  RAWLINSON,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Manufacturer — Sarsnet,  Lustrines,  Marcelines,  Jap  Cloth. 

The  quality  and  width  which  we  sell  at  8d.  per  yard,  the  Swiss  and  French  are  selling  at  5Jd.  to  6d. 
per  yard,  a  difference  of  fully  25  per  cent. 


COOK,  SONS  &  Co.,  22,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  of  Silks,  Ribbons,  Gloves,  Laces, 
Dress  Goods,  &c. 

Our  experience  as  to  dumping  is  this,  that  in  some  of  our  departments  it  acts  very  prejudicially  as 
it  prevents  our  getting  rid  of  our  own  surplus  stocks  except  at  a  very  large  loss  ;  in  other  departments  it 
answers  our  purpose  to  buy  the  goods  at  the  large  reduction  at  which  they  are  offered  and  to  resell  them  at 
a  good  profit. 

The  only  way  in  which  our  business  has  been  detrimentally  affected  has  been  by  the  abnormal  rise 
in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  partly  due  to  unnatural  conditions  in  America. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

A.  R.  WRIGHT   &  Co.,  BOWLING   GREEN   MILLS,  BINGLEY,  YORKS.  ;    Silk  Manufacturers— Silk   Bloases,  3449 

Skirts,  Dresses. 

France  sends  to  this  country  its  surplus  goods,  and  we  see  them  often  sold  at  much  below  what 
either  they  or  ourselves  could  make  them  for.  When  business  is  in  its  ordinary  condition,  what  we  suffer 
from  most  is  that  we  cannot  send  our  goods  into  the  French  market  because  of  the  heavy  French  duty  on 
silk  goods. 

In  our  particular  business  the  wages,  except  in  and  about  Como,  are  not  very  different ;  they  are 
lower  and  they  work  longer,  but  the  difference  in  both  is  nothing  like  what  it  was  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago. 
Trades  unions  are  at  work  and  keep  levelling  up  the  wages  abroad  nearer  those  paid  in  this  country.  These 
remarks  apply  to  silk  weavers. 

FIKM  No.  3,613.     Silk  Manufacturers— Satins,  Brocades,  Surahs,  Taffetas. 

From  Switzerland,  Italy,  France — black  and  coloured  taffetas. 

These  goods  are  often  sold  in  large  parcels  at  very  low  prices,  presumably  an  excess  of  production 
for  which  London  is  the  only  open  market. 

TURNER  BROS.,  BHOOKSIDE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Manufacturers  in  all  branches.  3450 

Piece  silk  made  for  ladies'  ties  and  blouse  material  are  imported  from  Japan,  and  delivered  to  our 
doors  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  it.  Thus  to  cater  for  this  trade  which  is  a  considerable  one,  it  is  far  more 
profitable  from  a  manufacturer's  point  of  view  to  buy  from  the  Japanese  than  to  keep  his  looms  running 
and  employ  his  own  weavers.  We  believe  that  in  Japan,  the  home  of  the  silk  growing  industry,  the  rate  of 
wages  is  only  from  the  price  of  a  few  pounds  of  rice  to  a  couple  of  shillings  per  day.  Thus  we  have  not 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  make  the  natural  plain  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  class  of  material.  So  to  compete 
with  them  at  all  we  have  to  use  cheaper  silks,  which,  of  course,  cannot  produce  the  standard  of  excellency 
set  up  by  them.  Then,  again,  we  have  to  pay  more  for  the  raw  material.  Therefore,  our  chance  in  this 
class  of  silk  is  very  remote. 

W.  RAWLINSON,  49,  PEEL  STREET,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Manufacturer. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade  in  sarsnet.  Lustrines  and  marcelines  are  im- 
ported from  France,  marcelines  from  Switzerland  and  Jap  cloth  from  Japan  below  cost  price,  as  a  result  of 
lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour  in  those  countries. 

MACCLESFIELD  HAND-LOOM  WEAVERS'  ASSOCIATION,  2,  ST.  MICHAEL'S  TERRACE,  MACCLESFIELD,  CHESHIRE;  3451 

Hand  Loom  Silk  Wearers. 

The  foreigner  having  made  his  profit  in  his  own  market  is  able  to  import  his  goods  at  prices  that  our 
manufacturers  find  impossible  to  compete  with.  In  recent  years  the  importation  of  Jap  cloth  has  seriously 
affected  the  condition  of  the  plain  silk  weaver. 

Cox  &  EDWARDS,  16  AND  17,  OLD  CAVENDISH  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  ;  Merchants  of  Silk,  Velvet,  and  Cotton 
Goods. 

Plain  taffeta  silks  which  were  made  for  us  in  England,  we  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  on  account 
of  more  effective  and  lower  priced  goods  coming  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  having  largo  quantities 
of  British-made  crepe  do  chines  and  moirettes,  but  plushes  made  in  Bradford  are  not  now  used  for  dresses. 
Fashion  is  responsible  for  this  to  a  very  great  degree.  We  have  evidence  of  firms  from  Berlin  and  Paris  selling 
on  the  London  market  at  much  lower  rates  than  on  their  own,  and  as  the  tariff  imposed  on  British-made  goods 
makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  compete  with  them  in  their  own  country,  we  naturally  suffer  unfair  competition 
and  do  not  obtain  free  trade. 
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P.  A.  CALEY  &  Co.,  21  TO  25,  LONDON  STREET,  NORWICH  ;    Silk  Mercers  and  Costumiers. 

The  factory  acts  under  which  we  have  to  work  cause  us  to  work  very  much  shorter  hours  than  abroad, 
and  our  rate  of  pav  is  much  higher,  consequently  we  cannot  compete  in  the  making  of  blouses 

costumes,   &c. 

STEPHEN  WALTERS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  26,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G.,  AND  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;   Manufacturers 
of  Silk  Cloths. 

From  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France — Silks  for  umbrellas,  dresses,  skirts,  linings,  carriage  blinds 
and  sundry  other  purposes. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  all  articles.  This  is  keener  in  lower  qualities  and  becomes 
prohibitive  for  the  lowest  of  all.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  of  all  branches  in  the  trade  is  to  use  the 
lowest  qualities  in  greatest  quantities  and  progressively  smaller  quantities  as  qualities  become  better. 
\\e  frequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  goods  are  sold  at  prices  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  are  not 
below  cost. 


3453     Foreign  G.  B.  Ouvm,  CALDERHAUOH  SILK  MILLS,  LOCKWINNOCH,  N.B.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Piece  Goods. 

Competition  at  Japan_Ught  silk  cloth,  principally  imported  in  the  natural  state  ;    Switzerland,  Italy  and  France 

all  ohusesof  silk  8piece  goods.     Special  sales  of  them  are  made  in  times  of  depression  at  prices  which  frequ,  ntly 
cannot  cover  cost  ;    in  many  cases  analysis  shows  goods  to  be  sold  here  at  little  or  nothing  more  than  tt 
of  material,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Japan. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  dumping  I  may  mention  a  matter  which  intensifies  the  evil  in  connect 
with  the  silk  trade  and  is  the  direct  consequence  of  our  system  of  free  imports.       For  a  numbe 
past  Continental  manufacturers  of  dress  silks  have  chemically  weighted  their  dyes  to  an  inordinate  e 
order  to  apparently  cheapen  value.     The  effect  of  this  weighting  process  when  carried  to  es  £?S 

corrode  the  natural  fibre  of  the  silk,  causing  the  cloth  to  become  tender  and  rotten,  and  m  a  comparati 
period  of  time  in  many  cases  practically  unusable.     If  a  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  parcel  of  goods 
of  which  is  likely  to  go  wrong  he  naturally  will  not  attempt  to  place  it  m  a  protected  market,  as  .any  repu  di    10, 
of  the  goods  by  his  customer  will  leave  him  with  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  the  duty,  but  he  will  pla 
it  in  England  where  no  such  penalty  can  ensue. 

With  reference  to  the  low  selling  prices  of  certain  imported  goods    a  distinction  must  be  drawn 


a  reasonable  margin  under  13d.  to  15d.  at  the  least. 

FIRM  No.  3,619.     Silk  and  Trimming  Manufacturers. 

Formerly  we  used  to  throw  six  to  eight  bales  of  silk  per  week,  which  was  sold  chiefly 


1.  Foreign  workpeople  are  able  to  work  longer  hours  for  less  money. 

2  They  sell  cheaper  in  this  market  than  they  do  in  their  own 

3  We  formerly  used  to  send  all  the  thrown  silks  we  could  to  Calais  for  the  lace  manufacturing  trade, 
but  the  French  Government  imposed  a  duty  on  thrown  silks,  and  we  were  cut  out  c 

3455  J.  &  T.  BROCKLEHUKST  &  Sous,  MACCLESFIISLD  ;    Silk  Manufacturers. 

worked  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  requires  constant  manual  attention. 

We  are  frequently  shown  lines  of  Continental  goods  by  the  buyers  of  wholesale  houses  m  London  at 

• 

that  have  accumulated  and  are  pressing  heavily  on  the  makers  ;    they  make  a  low    fier  te  clear  a  lot  a 

i^A'Ssiz&ss&xSsz  sfiJws*..  s"  ss  i—  .  -. 

always  take  them  at  a  price  for  cash,  if  only  low  enough. 

3456  FlRM  Na  3>882.     Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Figured  Silk  Goods  and  Velvets  for  Dress  and  Upholstery 

purposes. 
From  France    Germany    Italy,  Switzerland.     Most  silk  goods  imported  are  heavily  adulterated 

J" 


manufacturers  and  dealers  are  sold  in  this  country  at  less  than  cost  price. 

FIBM  No    6  644.    Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Spun  Silk  Yarns,  Silk  Velvet,  &c. 


German  manufacturer. 


German  manuacturer. 

We  cannot  state  the  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin,  but  from  a  comparison  °f  our  c, 
the  following  cloth  with  the  sale  price  of  the  foreign  competing  cloth,  we  are  convinced  that 
is  sold  below  the  actual  cost  to  the  producer,  viz.:— 


Our  Cost. 


Pile  3£  dress  net  silk  at  15s. 
Cotton  warps        .  .          .  . 
Cotton  wefts 
Cotton  selvedge 


per  yard- 

10'62 
j  .74 

j  .75 


Weaving. 


Weaving  expenses. 
1-66 


Finishing. 
-88 


Warehouse. 
2-11 


1  .^.OT 

5-84 
20-21 


Replies  to  Forms. 


FOREIGN  BLACK  NET   SILK   MILLINERY    PLUSH,    SOLD    TO   THE    LONDON   MERCHANT    AT    I5d 

AGAINST     OUR    COST    20'21rf. 


FOREIGN  Low  COUCHE  VELVET,  MARTIN'S  QUALITY,  SOLD  IN  LONDON  AT  lOJd.,  AND  IN  PARIS  AT  llfd. 

PER  YARD. 


Cost  ol  our  conipet 
Pile 

ing  quality.                                                               per  yard. 
d. 

Warp          

Weft           

i  -an 

Selvedge 

-22 

Weavine. 


Weaving  expenses. 
1-62 


Finishing. 

•75 


Deduct  1\  per  cent,  for  superiority  of  our  cloth  . . 


8-82 
Warehouse. 

2-09  5-12 

13-94 
1-04 


12-00 


3458 


FOREIGN  Low  WORSTED  VELVET,  SOLD  IN  ENGLAND  AT  12^d.  PER  YARD. 

Cost  of  our  Competing  Quality.  per  yard. 

d. 

......  ••          ••  ••         .-        4-96 

Warp          .  .          .  .          .  .         .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  i  .72 

weft      ..................     ;;    2-72 

Selvedge     .  .          .  .          .  .         .  .         .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .         .  .  -22 


Weaving. 
•97 


Weaving  expenses. 
1-35 


Finishing. 
1-00 


Warehouse. 
1-50 


9-62 

4-82 

14-44 


BAILEY,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  TRUMP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Silk  and  Velvet  Manufacturers. 

From  Germany—  black  and  coloured  silk  velvets  ;  Switzerland  and  Italy—  black  and  coloured  silk 
linings  for  tailoring  purposes  and  silk  facings  ;  France  —  robe  silks. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  cost  of  foreign  goods,  but  we  constantly  find  that  when 
they  begin  to  accumulate  here  they  are  sold  off  in  quantities  at  a  very  great  reduction.  As  one  instance  : 
we  were  selling  50  pieces  of  our  manufacture  to  a  customer  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  when  a  similar  quantity  was 
offered  to  him,  which  we  believe  must  have  cost  the  foreign  manufacturer  about  2s.  4d.  per  yard  and  which  was 
reduced  to  Is.  10d.,  and  our  customer  bought  them  in  place  of  ours  at  that  price. 

FIELD  &  BOTTRILL,  SKELMANTHORPE,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Plush  Manufacturers  for  Clothing  and   for 
furnishing. 

If  we  lose  anything  because  of  cheaper  labour  in  Germany  we  get  the  advantage  back  by  mohair  yarns 
being  produced  in  Bradford,  and  the  Germans  having  to  come  to  Bradford  for  those  yarns  and  paying  a 
small  duty  on  them. 

NORWICH  CRAPE  Co.,  1856,  LTD.,  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  FACTORY,  NORWICH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Mourning 
Crapes. 


o>iflA 
3460 


We  have  seen  silk  crapes  from  Germany  and  France  sold  in  London  under  our  cost  price. 
both  the  French  and  Germans  work  longer  hours  and  take  less  wage. 


We  believe   Crapes. 


3461      Foreign 

Competition  at 
Home. 


Glove  Materials, 
*c. 


3462 


FRAS.  HINDB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  NORWICH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Crapes  for  Mourning. 
Foreign  crape  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  home  market. 

FIRM  No.  1,970.     Glove  Materials,  Veilings,  &c. 

From  France — veiling ;  from  Germany — all  kinds  of  fabrics  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  gloves.  We  often  have  material  put  before  us  which  we  could  not  compete  against  if  we  charged  nothing 
for  manufacturing,  dyeing,  dressing,  mending,  &c.  Our  trade  is  principally  subject  to  adverse  competition 
from  Germany. 


WILLIAM  BALL  &  SONS,  ILKESTON,  R.S.O.,  DERBYSHIRE  ; 
also  Silk  and  Cotton  Mitts. 


Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Glove  Fabrics, 


From  Germany — silk  and  cotton  gloves  ;   silk  and  cotton  mitts. 

The  Germans  are  importing  silk  and  cotton  gloves  and  mitts  into  England  at  the  present  time  at  from 
50  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  lower  price  than  the  English  manufacturers  can  produce  them  at,  especially  in 
the  lower  priced  goods. 

The  prices  charged  by  Germany  for  fabric  gloves  are  very  often  so  low  that  they  would  only  cover 
the  price  or  cost  of  material,  to  say  nothing  for  labour  and  carriage,  &c.  We  are  costing  goods  daily  and  know 
by  the  German  prices  they  must  be  under  cost  of  material,  as  they  cannot  buy  the  material  lower  than  we  do. 
The  rate  of  wages  in  Germany  in  the  fabric  glove  trade  is  50  per  cent,  lower  than  in  England.  The  hours  of 
labour  in  Germany  are  about  75  hours  per  week,  against  our  55  hours. 

The  German  glove  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  are  filled  up  with  orders  for  1904.  The  English 
machines  are  nearly  all  standing  ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machinery,  as  the  English  machinery  is  quite  as 
good  if  not  better  than  German. 


FIRM  No.  3,903.    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Fabrics  for  making  into  Gloves  and  Mitts. 

Germany — silk  gloves  and  mitts,  cotton  gloves  and  mitts,  sent  in  regardless  of  cost,  as  in  many  instances 
the  goods  are  sold  at  the  price  of  material  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  workmanship  and  other  expenses. 


3463     Trimmings. 


FIRM  No.  1,943.     Wholesale  Trimming  Manufacturers,  &c. 

All  we  make  comes  from  Germany  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  far  below  our  cost  prices,  and  the 
only  trade  we  can  do  is  in  coloured  ornaments  and  specials,  for  which  our  customers  cannot  wait.  In  umbrella 
tassels  there  is  no  regular  trade — we  get  orders  while  they  are  waiting  for  goods  to  come  from  Germany.  The 
mould  and  the  whole  tassel  are  sent  here  considerably  under  our  cost  price  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in 
great  quantities  from  Annaberg,  Saxony.  A  mould  they  sell  here  at  4s.  lOd.  per  gross  costs  us  fis.  9d.,  and 
all  other  shape  moulds  in  like  proportions.  The  moulds  are  made  during  the  Germans'  slack  seaton  to  keep 
their  works  going  and  that  is  the  only  time  we  can  get  any  moulds  from  them.  As  soon  as  their  season  is 
on  a  great  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  any.  No  doubt  the  wages  arev  ery  low  in  Annaberg  and  hours  much 
longer.  The  wooden  mould  for  umbrella  tassels  is  sent  here  at  4d.  per  gross.  I  estimate  they  pay  2d.  per 
gross  turning,  and  4d.  per  gross  wood,  making  their  cost  price  6d. — clearly  dumped  when  the  season  is  over ; 
here  it  will  cost  us  Is.  to  make. 


EDWARD  LATHAM,  WINDMILL  LANE,  FOLESHILI,,  COVENTRY  ;    Weaver  of  Upholstery  Trimmings  and  Ribbons. 

Germany — upholstery  trimmings.  The  average  wage  for  females  in  my  trade  is  10s.  a  week  of  56 
hours.  From  what  I  can  make  out  my  German  competitors'  rate  of  wages  is  about  4s.  a  week  of  about 
72  hours  for  female  labour. 


3464 


FIRM  No.  5,454.    Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Fancy  and  Upholstery  Trimmings. 

From  France  and  Germany,  principally  Germany — gimps,  ornaments,  buttons  and  braids.  We 
cannot  compete  with  them  in  England,  wages  being  lower  in  Germany  and  the  hours  of  labour  longer. 

For  a  period  of  many  years,  going  back  as  far  as  25  or  30  years,  we  have  been,  as  fancy  trimming 
manufacturers,  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  owing  chiefly  to  German  competition.  This,  in  a  measure, 
also  applies  to  France,  but  to  a  minor  extent.  German  and  other  goods  are  imported  into  this  country 
free  of  duty,  and  German  labour  is,  as  we  understand  it,  lower  than  ours;  the  hours  longer,  with  a 
combination  of  families  working  together;  these  factors  have  all  contributed  to  an  absolute  decline  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  articles  here,  so  that  we  have  become,  in  sum  and  substance,  importers  pure  and 
simple  and  not  manufacturers. 

W.  DYER,  LTD.,  BROOKSIDE  MILL,  BOYER  STREET,  DERBY  ;   Manufacturers  of  Dress  Trimmings— formerly 
Silk  Throwsters 

Dress  trimmings  from  Saxony.  Our  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries 
both  as  respects  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour.  We  were  formerly  silk  throwsters  also,  but  compelled 
to  drop  this  branch  in  consequence  of  "  Free  "  Trade. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

T.  H.  AND  j.  MUDDIMAN,  19,  WOODSTOCK  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Trim-  3465 

mings,  &c. 

From  France  and  Germany — fringes,  buttons,  passementerie's,  bead  work,  embroideries,  lacea,  cords, 
tassels  and  chenille. 

Thosn  from  Germany  are  the  more  difficult  to  fight  against,  being  made  of  cheaper  materials  and  their 
labour  being  cheaper.  French  goods  are  made  of  better  materials  with  better  workmanship,  consequently 
we  find  our  prices,  even  with  village-made  goods,  are  nearer  to  them,  while  we  can  well  compete  with  the 
richest  goods  that  are  made  in  Paris. 

We  do  not  think  articles  are  imported  below  the  cost  prices,  as  in  most  cases  the  goods  are  made  after 
the  orders  are  given.  Foreign  prices  are  in  some  cases,  particularly  German,  much  below  what  the 
goods  can  be  produced  at  here,  for  this  reason : — The  industry  in  each  of  those  countries  is  very  large,  the 
world  is  their  market  and  they  have  always  a  large  percentage  of  juvenile  labour  working  for  nominal  wages. 
With  goods  made  by  machinery  in  factories,  such  as  cords,  braids,  chenille  and  machine  embroidery,  the 
difference  in  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  age  of  labour  enable  them  to  produce  at  lower  prices. 

Our  industry  is  essentially  a  cottage  one,  the  materials  used  are  made  some  by  hand,  others  by  power 
machinery,  such  as  silk  thread,  cords  and  braids,  also  textiles,  as  silks,  cloth  and  linen.  Most  of  these  latter 
are  of  foreign  make,  but  we  conclude  they  would  be  made  here  under  altered  conditions. 

This  industry  could  be  fostered  in  this  country  by  the  girls  being  taught  the  use  of  their  needles  in 

the  same  way  as  our  grandmothers  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  their  day  to  work  samplers,  particularly  in  3466 

districts  where  there  are  still  something  of  the  old  home  industries  left,  such  as  lace  making  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Devonshire,  and  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  hand-loom  weaving 
of  ribbons  and  other  small  articles,  as  still  carried  on  around  Coventry  and  in  East  London,  should  be 
fostered  in  our  cottages.  The  schools  should  give  slight  technical  instruct-on  and  borough  and  local  councils 
should  endeavour  to  have  collections  exhibited  in  their  halls  of  goods  made  in  their  localities,  and  money 
spent  in  prizes  would  bring  as  much,  if  not  more,  comfort  to  the  working  classes  than  that  spent  on  other 
subjects  outside  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  If  this  were  done,  we  think  we  would  have  less  of  the  people 
leaving  the  villages  and  nocking  into  the  large  towns. 

MELLOR  BROS.,  PITT  STREET  MILL,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Manufacturers  of  Upholsterers'  Trimmings,  &c. 

The  following  are  imported  into  this  country  below  cost  price : — Glace  cotton  gimps  for  cheap  furni- 
ture and  bassinettes,  and  glace  cotton  cords  for  blinds  from  Germany  ;  ecclesiastical  trimmings  from 
France.  Material  from  Germany  to  make  articles  as  above  is  offered  here  without  any  appreciable  difference 
in  price  to  the  English  polishers,  yet  goods  are  sold  here  at  the  price  of  the  material. 

HENRY  DOWN,  59,  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Trimmings  for  Ladies'  Mantles,  &c. 

Germany — ornaments.     None  whatever  ;   hardly  likely  (as  to  imports  below  cost  price  in  country  of  3467 

origin).  Brains  rule  the  day,  brains  and  brains  alone.  The  German  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  commercial  gentle- 
men of  education  ;  our  Bethnal  Green  trade  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  masters,  barring  one  or  two,  are  such  as 
have  had  a  poor  education,  and  this  refers  to  a  very  great  extent  to  goods  that  I  buy,  but  do  not  make.  Take 
buttons,  for  instance,  a  plain  trouser  button,  mohair  button,  or  anchor  button,  where  quantities  are 
regularly  required,  the  English  can  do  it,  but  directly  you  come  to  a  fancy  design  we  are  hopelessly  beaten 
by  brains. 

W.  H.  HEAD  &  SON,  191A,  192A,  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Dress  and  Upholstery 
Trimmings,  &c. 

From  Germany,  trimmings  of  all  kinds  ;  from  France,  trimmings  of  all  kinds  and  embroideries  ;  from 
Switzerland,  embroideries,  but  not  below  the  cost.  The  standard  of  living  in  Germany  of  the  trimming  workers 
is  exceedingly  low.  The  production  in  Germany  is  a  quarter  of  the  price  for  the  same  article  that  can  be 
produced  here  in  all  bead  or  other  trimmings,  wages  being  lower,  hours  longer,  and  more  interest  taken  in 
the  work.  The  production  in  France  would  be  about  half  the  price  for  the  same  article  made  here.  For 
high  class  embroideries  or  passementeries,  the  wages  in  Paris  are  rather  less  than  here  and  hours  longer,  but  the 
worker  is  quicker  and  more  intelligent  and  endeavours  to  produce  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  In  the  provinces 
of  France,  wages  are  much  less  than  here  and  hours  longer.  As  regards  knitting  yarns,  and  silks,  the 
production  here  does  not  find  competition  from  France  or  Germany.  3468 

JOHN  FIELD  9,  NOBLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  Manufacturers  of  Trimmings,  Belts,  and  Fancy  Goods. 
Continental  labour  being  cheaper,  they  are  able  to  produce  at  a  lower  price. 

ELLIS  &  Co.,  177,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Trimmings,  Bows,  Rosettes,  &c. 

From  France  and  Germany,  beaded  ornaments  or  shoes  made  with  beads  strung  on  wire  and  twisted 
round  a  foundation.  These  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compete  with  in  England,  unless  one  employed  sweated 
labour,  and  even  then  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  the  labour  in  sufficient  quantity  under  the 
School  Board  regulations.  We  feel  sure  the  chief  difference  is  caused  by  the  different  rate  of  wages  and 
suppose,  but  cannot  positively  say,  they  are  made  with  child  labour. 

There  is  no  great  foreign  competition  against  the  goods  we  manufacturers  ;  it  is  against  the  goods  we 
use  to  make  ours  with,  most  of  which  are  not  made  in  England  at  all,  but  some  could  be  under  different 
conditions.  The  chief  difficulty  against  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  alien  element,  which  competes  against 
us  in  London,  running  small  workrooms  with  girl  labour  at  nominal  wages,  against  which  those  who  endeavour 
to  pay  fairly,  find  it  most  difficult  to  compete. 


3469      Foreign  There  are  very  large  Quantities  of  beaded  and  embroidered  shoes  made  in  Vienna  and  sold  in  England 

Competition  at  at  a  price  no  English  firm  could  make  them  at,  and  this  indirectly  touches  us;   as  if  the  English  mnnu- 

Home.  facturers  could  make  the  shoes  we  should  get  the  beading  to  do,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  even 

that  at  the  same  price  as  they  do  owing  to  cheap  labour  in  Austria,  but  if  these  cheap  goods  did  not 

come  over  without  duty,  better  priced  goods  would  be  used  in  their  place,  or  with  a  duty  on  Austrian  goods 

our  English  makers  could  produce  nearer  to  their  prices. 

Dix  BROS.,  LIVERPOOL;    Upholstery  Warehousemen  and  Trimming  Manufacturers. 

Foreign  competition  does  not  interfere  to  any  extent  with  the  goods  we  are  manufacturers  of,  as  most 
of  our  orders  are  special  designs  and  colours  in  limited  quantities  for  special  work.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  foreign  fringes,  principally  German,  sold  in  this  country,  which  comes  in  competition  with 
English  make,  but  they  do  not  compete  with  the  goods  we  manufacture. 


3470 


B.  WANSKEK,  STRANGEWAY,  MANCHESTER  ;    Umbrella  Tassel  Manufacturers. 

Tassels  are  sent  here  from  Germany  over  so  much  cheaper  than  I  can  produce.  Enclosed  is  a  tassel 
which  I  make.  I  get  3s.  per  gross  of  144.  This  cannot  be  made  here  by  any  man  who  has  a  wife  to  keep  or 
a  family  to  support ;  I  have  to  do  it  to  keep  hands  in  work,  also  to  get  what  little  profit  to  keep  body  and 
soul  alive.  Some  work  I  get  is  worse,  no  profit  hardly  at  all ;  in  fact,  ought  not  to  be  taken  in,  but  I 
have  to  do  it  so  as  to  get  other  work. 


8471 


FIRM  No.  4,251.    Manufacturers  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Mohair  Trimmings. 

From  France — chenilles,  millinery  trimmings  ;    Germany — braids,  laces  (boot  and  corset),  gimps. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  prices  are  put  below  cost  in  the  regular  way,  but  so  low  a  price  is  fixed  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  results  of  trade  that  the  expenses  in  this  country  in  shape  of  rates,  taxes, 
&c.,  demand,  besides  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  going  to  the  foreigner  enables  him  to  produce 
at  less  money  than  is  possible  in  this  country.  The  only  way  that  I  can  keep  my  trade  together  is  by  quick 
delivery  and  by  coloured  goods  that  would  be  risky  for  the  foreigner  in  some  classes  of  manufacturing 
goods.  Should  the  season  be  a  poor  one  the  English  manufacturers  fare  the  worst,  as  the  warehouseman 
has  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods  ordered  in  advance  that  he  must  clear  before  he  buys  more.  If  the  season 
is  a  good  one  he  falls  back  on  the  English  manufacturer  to  make  up  his  shortage  with  quick  deliveries. 

I  sell  my  goods  to  London  and  other  shippers,  and  the  foreign  manufacturers ;  and  I  have  to  com- 
pete on  the  same  level,  say,  in  London.  All  principal  foreign  houses  are  represented  in  London  and  the 
foreigner  usually  has  more  patterns  to  show  as  he  has  a  trade  with  his  own  country  protected,  and  also  an 
equal  chance  with  us  in  England.  Therefore,  what  might  be  considered  an  old  pattern  in  their  country 
might  be  new  here. 


Ribbons. 


ABBOTT,  ORAM  &  Co.,  25,  JEWIN  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  B.C. ;   Merchants  of  Ribbons,  Silks,  Ties,  &c. 

Ribbons  and  silks  are  practically  all  foreign  made  now.     For  ribbons  Coventry  cannot  compete  in  value 
with  Bale  and  St.  Etienne.     Silks  are  also  all  either  French,  Italian,  or  German  make. 
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J.  &  T.  P.  CALDICOTT,  24,  WOOD  STREET,  'LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Ribbons  and  Webs 

Millinery  ribbons  and  haberdashery  are  imported  below  cost  price  from  France,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Austria.  Almost  everything  we  make  or  attempt  to  make  is  reproduced  and  sold  here  at  prices  which 
prevent  our  getting  adequate  profit.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  also 
in  the  rate  of  wages.  In  Lyons  15  to  20  francs  per  week  is  considered  a  good  wage  in  the  broad  silk  trade. 
In  Switzerland  25  francs  per  week  is  paid  to  capable  foremen.  The  factories  in  all  three  countries  are 
worked  more  hours  per  week  than  we  are  allowed  by  law  to  work. 

FIRM  No.  4,565.     Weavers  of  Hat  and  Cap  Ribbons,  also  Smallwares. 

From  Germany  and  France,  hat  and  cap  ribbons  in  particular,  and  we  believe  those  imported  are 
surplus  stock.  We  are  quite  sure  there  are  large  quantities  of  cap  ribbons  imported  into  this  country  at 
about  the  cost  price  (in  Germany),  and  that  the  profit  obtained  for  the  manufacturer  is  due  to  the  duty 
imposed  on  English  goods,  which  enables  him  to  get  a  higher  price  in  his  own  market. 

Rate  of  wages  is  lower,  and  the  hours  longer,  and  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to  compete  anywhere  by  the 
superiority  of  our  machinery,  most  of  which  is  entirely  modern. 

What  we  particularly  complain  about  is  in  respect  to  cap  ribbons  that  are  used  generally  by  all  cap 
makers  for  trimming  tarns.  We  will  take  one  line  which  we  make  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other,  and 
which  we  usually  sell  at  10s.  6d.  per  gross.  The  foreigner  brings  a  ribbon  into  England  in  competition 
with  this  at  about  9s.  per  gross,  which  would  be  a  little  more  than  cost  price,  and  to  make  up  for  this 
excessive  cutting  he  can  rely  upon  the  duty  put  on  in  his  own  country  to  recoup  himself  for  the  difference  ; 
in  Germany,  for  instance,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  the  same  article  11s.  6d.  to  12s.  per  gross.  \\V 
ourselves  get  a  reasonable  profit  at  10s.  6d.  per  gross  ;  we  are  undersold  in  this  country  and  prohibited  from 
doing  a  trade  in  any  other  by  the  duty.  If  a  duty  were  imposed  we  should  do  the  extra  business  that  the 
foreigner  gets.  The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  Colonies  if  we  had  no  preference. 


H.  W.  TTJRRALL,  JORDAN  WELL,  COVENTRY  ;   Manufacturers  of  Ribbons,  Petersham  Beltings,  Ac. 

Plenty  of  my  customers  say  they  can  get  the  same  lines  as  I  offer  abroad,  at,  in  some  cases,  half  price 
which  means  about  40  per  cent,  below  my  cost  price.  Many  customers  with  whom,  five  years  ago,  I  did  a 
fair  trade  I  am  now  unable  to  do  anything  with,  although  my  prices  are  now  much  lower.  I  have  known 
from  time  to  time  that  goods  have  been  bought  at  a  price  at  which,  in  this  country,  the  raw  material  would 
cost  more  ;  these,  in  some  cases,  being  ordinary  stock  goods.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  at  no  disadvantage 
as  regards  labour.  If  we  could  only  keep  it  well  employed,  the  trade  being  so  casual,  there  is  no  improving 
on  what  our  workpeople  can  do. 

HENRY  SPENCER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ribbons,  &c. 

From  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France  the  competition  in  ribbons  is  the  worst,  but  other  articles 
are  under  cost  such  as  beltings  from  Germany,  and  hat  bands  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  Swiss 
and  German  competition  is  much  keener  than  the  French.  Prices  are  20  per  cent,  below  actual  cost  in 
England,  but  there  is  no  doubt  large  orders  for  ribbons  are  accepted  at  Bale  simply  to  keep  the  machinery 
going  irrespective  of  profit  or  loss  when  fashion  is  against  ribbons,  the  foreign  manufacturer  reaping  the 
benefit  when  the  rush  comes  by  having  all  weavers  and  looms  ready.  The  trade  has  been  so  reduced  that 
we  have  not  the  capital  to  keep  full,  up-to-date  machinery,  and  all  owing  to  competition. 


W.  H.  GRANT  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ; 
wares. 


Manufacturers  of  Hat  Ribbons,  Woven  Labels,  Silk  and  Cotton  Small  - 


We  experience  the  keenest  competition  with  France  and  Germany,  where,  we  understand,  hours  are 
longer  and  wages  lower.  In  our  opinion,  foreign  competition  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  conditions 
of  the  silk  ribbon  trade  ;  manufacturers  have,  in  a  large  measure,  allowed  themselves  to  be  outpaced  by 
the  foreigner. 

JOHN  Cox,  MILL  GARDENS,  CHILVERS  C'OTON,  NUNEATON  ;   Manufacturers  of  Ribbons  and  other  Silk  and 
Smallware  Goods. 

Germany  and  America — ribbons  and  smallware  goods.  A  lot  of  these  goods  are  placed  upon  our 
markets  below  their  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin. 

JOHN  LEVER  &  Co.,  DENTON,  NEAR  MANCHESTER  ;   Manufacturers  of  Hat  Galloons. 

Hat  galloons  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Italy  and  Germany  and  sold  at  less  prices  than  we 
can  possibly  sell  at.  The  practice  of  the  Germans  and  Italians  is  to  sell  lower  than  the  home  manufacturers' 
lowest  selling  prices,  and  so  obtain  command  of  the  trade. 

Our  trade  is  subject  to  this  adverse  competition  from  German  and  Italian  galloonjnanufacturers, 
owing  to  much  longer  hours  of  labour  and  lower  wages  ruling  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Some  few  years  ago 
we  personally  investigated  the  conditions  of  production  in  Germany,  and  found  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  about 
30  per  cent,  lower  for  the  same  class  of  work  than  what  we  were  paying.  To-day  we  are  paying  the  same 
rate  of  wages  as  then,  and  so  far  as  we  know  there  has  been  no  material  advance  in  wages  in  Germany.  The 
hours  of  labour  in  German  factories  were  then  66  hours  per  week,  but  as  this  industry  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
carried  on  in  small  workshops  and  houses  of  the  workpeople  where  there  are  a  few  looms,  longer  hours  than 
66  would  there  obtain.  With  regard  to  Italy  the  wages  are  very  much  lower,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
longer  than  in  Germany. 

C.  CLAY  &  SONS,  MANCHESTER  ;   Merchants  of  Hat  and  Cap  Trimmings,  Galloons,  Ribbons. 

From  Germany — hat  bands  and  ladies'  felt  hat  trimmings.  We  don't  think  regular  goods  are  placed 
here  below  cost.  When  any  articles  become  unfashionable,  or  there  is  an  excess  of  production  and 
diminished  demand  job  prices  are  accepted  frequently  below  cost  of  production.  The  manufacture  of  hat 
galloons  in  this  country  has  nearly  ceased  through  German  competition ;  lower  wages  are  paid,  and  longer 
hours  worked  abroad. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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Galloons. 
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(D)  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  NEUTRAL  AND  PROTECTED  MARKETS. 

QUESTIONS  7  AND  9  (FORM  1)  AND  QUESTION  12  (FORM  7) : — Has   your    export    trade    suffered    in  pore|,B 
recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?  Competition 

What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ?  Abroad. 

Have  the  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  t 

WOOD  BROS.  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BHIGHOUSE,  YORKS.  ;    Silk  Spinners. 

Especially  so  in  Calais  and  Caudry  for  spun  silk  yarns  required  for  lace  making.       Apart  from  cost  of   yarns    &e 
spinning  the  material,  it  requires  1  franc  10  per  kilo,  to  cover  duty  and  dock  charges  on  spun  silk  entering 
Calais  after  carriage  has  been  paid  to  dockside  at  Calais.    If  this  duty  were  removed  we  should  still  be  slightly 
undersold  in  price,  but  at  present  they  can  entirely  shut  us  out  when  they  want. 


3477      Foreigrt  READE  &  Co.,  BROOK  MILLS,  CONOLETON  ;   Silk  Spinners. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  much  indeed  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  is  practically  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  or  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  minimum  ;  35  per  cent,  on  our  spun  silk  yarns. 

We  suffer  from  competition  of  Italian  spun  silk  yarns  in  bundles  and  in  warps  in  the  Bombay  market, 
but  the  difference  between  their  prices  and  ours  in  normal  state  of  trade  is  less  than  the  difference  between 
cost  of  labour  in  Italy  and  Great  Britain.  French  and  Italian  spinners  have  secured  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  spun  silk  yarns  for  weaving  purposes  to  India  and  the  United  States.  Their  competition 
has  become  increasingly  serious  to  us  during  the  past  ten,  or  even  five,  years.  Prior  to  1882  we  had  a  good 
trade  with  Russia.  This  was  lost,  firstly,  to  Continental  competition,  but  now  Russia  has,  by  prohibitive 
tariffs,  secured  the  whole  of  her  home  market  to  Russian  spinning  concerns  which  have  risen  up  under  pro- 
tection. 

JOHN  BILL  DRESSER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;    Silk  Merchants. 

The  decay  of  the  English  silk  trade  both  as  to  throwing  and  weaving  is  mainly  owing  to  the  French 
Treaty,  but  as  regards  imports  of  raw  silk  also  to  geographical  reasons  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Besides  this  the  cheap  labour  and  abundant  water  power  of  Northern  Italy  have  made  silk-throwing 
in  England  less  and  less  profitable,  and  Italian-thrown  Asiatic  silk  has  now  practically  and  entirely  replaced 

0470  English-thrown  silk  on  Continental  markets.       This,  as  above  stated,  is  largely  and  perhaps,  mainly  due 

"'  to  the  diversion  of  the  supply  of  raw  silk  from  London  to  Mediterranean  ports,  owing  to  the  Suez  Canal,  but  our 

fiscal  policy,  so  ruinous  to  the  British  silk  trade,  has  undoubtedly  aided  the  change,  by  starving  our  own  users 
of  throwns  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  manufacturers.  We  used  till  recently  to  export  English-thrown  silk 
to  Germany  and  Austria.  That  trade  has  now  almost  entirely  left  us. 

WATSON  &  Co.,  LONDON  MILLS,  LEEK,  STAFFORDSHIRE  ;    Manufacturers,  Spinners,  and  Throwsters. 

The  best  answer  we  can  give  to  this  is  the  following  quotations  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  26th  November,  1903,  but  which  we  do  not  suppose  he  had  time  to  read : — 

"  We  contend  if  the  Government  had  not  consented  for  our  children,  the  Colonies,  to  put  on 
the  heavy  duties  against  the  Mother  Country  we  could  afford  to  let  all  foreigners  keep  to  their  high 
tariff  till  they  had  been  educated  to  see  the  advantage  of  free  trade.  Take  Canada  :  up  to  1873 
all  our  silk  yarns  went  there  duty  free  ;  about  that  time  the  Canadian  Government  put  on  a  duty  of 
17J  per  cent.,  ultimately  increased  to  40 per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  although  the  population  increased 
the  consumption  of  silk  yarns  was  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent.  Within  the  last  two  years  the 
duty  has  been  reduced  to  12J  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  we  have  done  more  than  four  times  the 
trade." 

3479  Be  Australia.     We  are  finding  the  same  results.    In  those  of  our  goods  that  go  in  duty  free  we  continue 

to  do  an  increased  trade  ;  those  upon  which  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  a  further  25  per 
cent.,  making  practically  40  per  cent.,  the  consumption  has  been  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  fallen  off  altogether. 

KIDD,  BODEN  &  Co.,  30,  YORK  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ;    Merchants  of  Waste  Silk,  Dressed  Silk,  Silk  Yarns, 

&c. 

Entirely  lost  the  business  for  dressed  silk  for  the  United  States  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  for  spun  silk 
yarns  for  that  market  and  France  ;  also  a  large  and  remunerative  business  in  linen  drills  for  Mexico,  and  some 
South  American  markets. 

THICKETT  &  Co.,  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Cashmere  and  Silk  and  Spun  Silk  Merchants. 

We  used  to  export  spun  silk  to  the  Continent,  but  cannot  pay  the  duty  and  carriage  and  now  compete. 
The  cashmere  yarn  for  the  hosiery  is  now  principally  supplied  from  the  Continent,  previously  it  was  supplied  by 
the  English  spinners.  The  Continental  price  is  at  least  10  per  cent.  less.  Schappe  from  the  Continent  is 
now  largely  used  in  place  of  spun  silk,  the  latter  is  spun  by  the  English  spinners.  The  price  is  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent.  less. 

ANDERSON  &  ROBERTSON,  LTD.,  GOVAN  ;   Silk  Throwsters  and  Dyers. 

There  has  been  no  export  of  thrown  silks  from  Govan  for  at  least  35  years. 

ALBERT  J.  EGGLESTON,  SIDDALS  ROAD  MILLS,  DERBY  ;     Silk  Spinner  and  Throwster. 

My  export  trade  has  suffered,  not  directly,  but  practically  owing  to  the  makers  up  of  my  thrown  sill 
into  hosiery,  laces,  &c.,  being  shut  out  of  foreign  markets  owing  to  tariffs.  This  has  been  due  in  mam 
instances  to  the  better  methods  and  closer  Study  of  the  requirements  of  the  Colonial  customer  by  ou 
German  and  American  competitors. 

ARTHUR  SHELDON,  DEVONSHIRE  CHAMBERS,  16,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  WITHOUT,  B.C.  ;  Merchant  of  Ra* 
and  Thrown  Silk. 

The  exportation  of  semi-manufactured  (that  is  in  my  case  thrown  silk)  has  practically  ceased  •v 
the  cessation  of  British  throwing.     Silk-throwing  is  a  business  that  cannot  be  carried  on  on  a  small  sea 
large  quantities  of  the  raw  silk  must  be  used  to  obtain  a  workable  quantity  of  the  numerous  sizes  into  whu 
it  is  divided  in  process  of  throwing. 


Replies  to  Formi. 

FIRM  Noa.  6,555  AND  6,005.     Silk  Throwsters.  34&1 

The  American  tariff  has  gone  beyond  protection — it  is  prohibitive.  The  decrease  in  trade  ia  the  result 
of  foreign  competition,  chiefly  from  the  Continent  and  Japan.  Foreign  countries  have  their  own  markets 
in  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  compete  by  high  tariffs,  or  else  we  are  handicapped  by  coming  in  competition 
with  low  rates  of  wages  and  long  hours  of  labour. 

FIRM  No.  3,619.     Silk  and  Trimming  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  Calais,  to  which  market  we  used  to  export  large  quantities  of  thrown  silk.  Some  few  yoais  ago 
a  duty  of  about  2s.  per  Ib.  was  imposed,  which  entirely  shut  us  out. 

FIKM  No.  6,347.     Manufacturers  of  all  Silk  Threads,  Organzine  for  Warp,  Tram  for  Weft,  Sewing  Si'ks, 
Flosses,  Embroidery  Silks. 

We  now  find  it  impossible  to  sell  thrown  silks  on  the  Continent  for  the  reason  that  the  duty  placed  upon 
it  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  reasonable  profit.  There  was  formerly  a  very  large  export  trade  in  these  goods, 
but  this  has  almost  reached  the  vanishing  point. 
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\V.  II.  HEAD  &  SON,  191A,  192A,  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Dress  and  Upholstery 
Trimmings  ;   Knitting  Yarns  in  Wool  and  Silk  ;   also  Haberdashery. 

The  United  States  now  manufacture  silk  threads,  yarns,  etc.,  that  they  bought  here  formerly,  but  Thrttdl,  &C. 
their  competition  does  not  affect  our  home  trade  at  present,  neither  does  the  wool  spun  there  make  much 
progress  outside  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  4,411.     Manufacturers  of  Silk  Threads,  Costume  Braids,  Mercerised  Cotton  Threads,  Silk  Piece 
Goods  for  Ties  and  Mufflers,  Ladies'  Neckwear,  Gents.  Scarves,  &c.,  Prussian  Bindings,  Galloons,  &c. 

We  cannot  say  our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  recent  years,  because  the  tariffs  have  been  so  hostile 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  place  our  goods  in  foreign  markets ;  therefore,  we  have  not  wasted  our  time 
even  in  attempting  to  do  foreign  business. 

In  the  case  of  our  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  we  can  chronicle  a  large  increase  notably  in  the 
Australasian  markets.  Canadian  trade  has  decreased  owing  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the  attention 
the  Canadian  market  receives  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  American  distributor.  We  find  in  Australia 
keen  competition  from  American  and  German  manufacturers  in  the  following  articles  : — Silk  threads  for 
sewing  and  embroidery  purposes,  mercerised  threads  for  sewing  and  embroidery  purposes,  silk  piece  goods 
for  ties,  &c.,  German  and  Belgian  braids,  trimmings,  boot  laces,  &c.  3483 

FIBM  No.  5,427.     Manufacturers  of  Sewing  Silks. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  competing  a  little  in  the  Colonies,  but  to  get  orders  they  will  have  to 
sell  at  very  much  under  cost  to  them. 

FIRM  No.  6,203.    Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Silk  in  the  Thread,  Machine  Silks,  &c.,  Boot  and  Shoe  and 
Corset  Laces. 

We  have  sent  out  to  Canada  and  Australia  patterns  of  laces,  and  consignments  of  laces  to  Australia ; 
but  have  not  been  able  to  get  our  price,  and  in  the  end  have  had  to  get  them  off  at  much  below  cost,  and 
then  with  groat  trouble. 

FIRM  No.  5,589.     Sewing  Silks  and  Trimming  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  we  have  suffered  by  the  American  and  Canadian  tariffs.  American  competition  tries  to  oust 
British  trade  by  underselling. 

3484 

FlBM  No.  6,544.     Silk  Finishers  and  Dyers. 

Japanese  silks  now  almost  entirely  supply  the  Burmese  markets.     For  a  long  period  part  of  our   0ye|n.    £C- 

consisted  in  finishing  silks  for  this 'market. 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  DERWENT  SIDE  DYEWORKS,  DERBY  ;    Silk  Dyer  and  Bleacher. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  gradually  acquiring  the  Colonial  trade. 


ISLAND  &  MclNTOSit,  16,  PRINCES  SQUARE,  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of  Shawls,  Mufflers,  Handker- 
chiefs, Scarves. 

Shawls  I'm-  I'orhiL'iii-.  e  possession!    «i     formerly  a  .  onstant   part  of  our  trade  ;  it  is  now  nil.     The    Shawls, 
remark  applies   In  Spaui.-li   possessions. 

In  India,  with  a  differential  duty  against   imports  1'ioni  (in-many,   ue  ,-ould  do  a  large  trade  r    &C. 

artieles;  at   present,  with  their  lower  wages  and  longer  working  hours,  this  is  impossible,  and  our  trade 
1  nil.     The  1,1  h  ;•  Colonies  we  do  business  with  are  alreadv  protected,  viz.,  Canada  and  Capo  Colony. 
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Til  Materials,  &c. 


FIRM  No.  10,517.     Merchants  of  Silks,  Ribbons,  Ties,  ;Var\es,  £c. 

The  general  trade  of  this  Company  in  these  Colonies — Australia  and  Tasmania — is  becoming 
increasingly  more  difficult  owing  to  the  competition  of  German  and  American  firms  importing  their  own 
goods  and  selling  direct.  The  tendency  is  for  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods 
to  increase.  The  extent  cannot  be  given  in  figures,  but  it  is  appreciable.  One  main  reason  for  this  change 
is  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  exporting  direct  to  Australia,  and  selling 
their  products  at  a  cheaper  price  than  British-made  goods. 

The  evolution  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  articles  in  which  this  Company  trades  has  been 
as  follows  : — Originally  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  articles  sold  were  manufactured  in  Britain. 
Then  foreign  countries  bought  British  machinery,  and  by  their  cheaper  labour  and  protected  home  markets 
were  able  to  turn  out  the  same  article  at  a  cheaper  price,  and  this  Company  was  compelled  to  purchase  the 
same  for  export  to  the  Colonies.  Then  the  foreign  manufacturer,  instead  of  selling  to  the  London  buying 
houses,  commenced  to  export  direct  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  compete  with  the  Company  for  its  trade. 

Instances  of  direct  loss  are  numerous,  but  the  details  are  not  kept  on  this  side.  Owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  the  manufacturers  of  these  countries  arc 
enabled  by  their  large  outputs,  and  consequently  decreased  costs,  to  export  to  Australia,  and  sell  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  English  manufacturer.  This  means  a  loss  of  trade  to  the  Company,  and  consequent 
loss  of  profit  to  the  buying  house  on  this  side  through  the  smaller  amount  of  goods  purchased  for  export.  A 
further  loss  of  trade  is  sustained  by  the  Company  through  the  dealers  in  the  Colony  with  whom  the  Company 
has  been  trading  becoming  familiarised  with  foreign-made  goods  which  this  Company  his  perforce  to  buy 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  article,  and  these  traders  then  get  into  direct  touch  with  the  German  or 
United  States  manufacturer  and  import  their  own  requirements. 

JOHN  FREW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATHAVEN  AND  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  Neckties,  Pocket  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Ties  and  Blouse  Cloths,  from  Silk  and  Silk  and  Cotton  combined. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  have  practically  ceased.  This  has  been  a  gradual  process  on  account 
of  the  tariffs  imposed  from  1865  onwards.  Exports  to  France  have  been  very  much  reduced  since 
1883,  when  she  re-imposed  tariffs,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  1860.  Tariffs 
of  other  European  countries  have  had  a  similar  effect.  Exports  to  Bunnah,  which  up  to  1897  constituted 
about  half  our  entire  trade,  are  now  almost  at  an  end,  the  Japanese  having  wholly  captured  this  market.  This, 
however,  is  not  due  to  unfair  tariffs  but  cheap  Jap  labour. 

During  the  operation  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1860  with  France,  a  very  considerable  qu 
of  our  goods  found  their  way  to  that  country.  During  1870-1-2  our  export  trade  there  was  greatly 
increased.  When  the  war  and  its  results  were  past,  trade  reverted  to  about  its  normal  condition.  From 
about  1883,  when  France  refused  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  any  longer,  our  trade  there  has 
declined  both  in  variety  and  quantity.  Thirty  or  40  years  ago  we  also  did  more  business  with  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  colonies. 

Export  trade  has  been  lost  owing  to  foreign  tariffs  in  two  ways  :  — 

(1)  They  increase  the  cost  at  which  we  can  put  goods  into  a  foreign  country. 

(2)  They  enable  competitors  more  rapidly  to  establish  and  develop  similar  industries  in  f i 
countries,   tending   to   create   conditions   under  which,  if   natural   conditions   are   equal,   production   will 
ultimately  be  more  economical  than  in  this  country,  and  the  ground  irrecoverable,  or  nearly  so,  even  if  when 
that  stage  has  been  reached  the  tariffs  should  be  abolished. 

Being  in  direct  communication  with  very  few  Colonial  firms,  we  can  only  say  that  foreign  competition 
operates  there  as  at  home,  and  our  trade  with  them  has  suffered  by  it.  The  partial  loss  of  the  I 
Kingdom  market  to  foreign  manufacturers  .would  increase  their  cost  of  production,  and  enable  us  to  meet 
them  better  hi  the  Colonies.  The  great  thing  necessary  to  successful  competition  in  the  Colonies  with 
foreign  manufacturers  is  successful  competition  with  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  through  which  many 
of  their  manufactures  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Colonies.  Trade  on  something  like  fair  terms  would  insure 
to  us  a  larger  turnover,  more  security  for  capital,  more  continuous  employment  and  cheaper  production. 
It  would,  at  the  same  time,  beget  enterprise  and  improve  our  position  immensely  all  round. 

Our  experience  in  the  Colonies  is  much  the  same  as  at   home.       The  foreigner  has  the  ad  van'. 
that  he  has  his  own  market,  our  home  market  and  the  Colonial.     We  are  excluded  from  his  mar!,- 
have  to  divide  our  home  and  Colonial  markets  with  him.     He  has  thus  the  freest  trade,  the  largest  fie! 
wherein  to  operate,  and  thereby  superior  means  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

FIRM  No.  3,490.     Manufacturers  of  Straw  Hat  Bands,  Mufflers,  Silk,  &c. 

We  are  only  in  a  small  way  now.  Some  years  ago  I  had  from  35  to  40  hands  working  for  me.  I 
consider  this  is  through  foreign  competition  and  heavy  tariffs  (Germany,  &c.J. 

JOSIAII  SMALE  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Silk  Throwsters  and  Manufacturers,  Materials  for  Men's  Tie.- 
Goods,  &c. 

Up  to  five  years  ago,  or  up  to  the  last  American  tariff,  we  did  a  business  in  the  States  of  £-10,Ui 
annum.     This  last  year  we  have  done  £800.     This  is  entirely  due  to  tariffs.     The  same  applies  in  a  smaller 
degree  to  the  German  and  French  markets,  in  both  of  which  we  used  to  cln  a  very  considerable  • 

T.  H.  HAMBLETON,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACOLESFIBI.D  ;   Manm  .t  Lints'  Ti.-  Slk .-•.  Lad 

Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  Dress  Goods,  &e. 

Wr  Buffer  from  foreign  competition  in  almost  every  rounlry  we  expert  to.     Jn  many  eases  1  am 
foreign  goods  are  supplied  to  agents  in  this  country,  and  re-shipped  as  English-made  goods.      A  tariff  of 
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the  difference  between  our  preferential  and  the  foreigner  charged  on  all   goods  coming    to  this  country  3489 

would  most  certainly  improve  our  position,  and  would  prevent  agents  in  England  trading  as  manufacturers 
and  getting  the  advantages  of  the  preferential  tariff  given  to  us  by  our  Colonies. 

1'u:  11  No.  2,403.     Manufacturers  of  Gentlemen's  Neck  Wear,  Mufflers,  Vestings  and  Dressing  Gowns. 

We  are  now  quite  shut  out  of  other  countries  through  the  tariff.  There  is  also  the  annoyance  we 
experience  in  these  countries  through  the  goods  being  detained,  and  the  full  details  having  to  be  given  of 
how  the  goods  are  made — if  mixed  goods,  i.e.,  cotton  and  silk,  or  silk  and  wool,  what  proportion,  &c. — and, 
in  fact,  just  to  give  away  everything  about  our  business,  which  is  used  against  us  as  manufacturers.  And 
then  the  foreigners  come  here  witli  all  or  any  of  their  goods  without  a  question  being  asked — a  small  office 
in  London  to  receive  the  goods  and  do  all  their  banking  abroad,  and  practically  pay  no  Imperial  taxes  for 
the  business  done. 

We  find  that  the  same  dumping  goes  on  in  our  Colonies  as  in  England,  and  I  feel  sure  that  now  the 
Colonies  are  putting  a  higher  duty  on  foreign  goods,  we  shall  do  an  increasing  trade  with  them. 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  that  where  any  country  secures  its  own  markets  for  its  own 
manufacturers  there  is  security  in  the  first  place,  and  they  can  always  sell  cheaper  in  other  countries  even 
though  they  have  to  come  over  he-re  to  secure  orders,  because  of  being  certain  of  a  profit  in  their  own 
country.  Compare  this  with  the  position  of  the  English  manufacturer.  What  security  has  he  even  in  his 
own  market,  with  high  wages  to  pay,  higher  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
factory  inspector  and  the  inspector  of  particulars  always  on  the  watch,  carriage  of  goods  higher,  and  with 
precious  little  help  from  the  Government,  except  to  put  restrictions  upon  them  unknown  on  the  Continent. 

K.  ATKINSON  &  Co.,  31,  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN  ;    Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers.     . 

Our  own  foreign  export  trade  never  amounted  to  much,  but  one  of  our  Dublin  firms  which,  in  1872, 
had  200  looms  going,  chiefly  for  United  States  trade,  has  now  only  32  altogether.  This  is  not  solely  due 
to  the  tariff,  but  largely  to  change  of  fashion.  However,  the  present  tariff — 55  per  cent,  in  that  country — 
would  prevent  trade  altogether. 

J.  H.  BUCKINGHAM  &  Co..  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  ROPEMAKEE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  Silk  Manufacturers— Cravats, 
Shirts,  Umbrellas. 

Certainly  our  trade  with  America  and  the  Continent  used  to  be  considerably  greater  than  now,  and 
the  decrease  has  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  behind  which  industries  in  other  countries 
have  grown  up.  When  the  French  tariff  was  increased  some  five  years  ago,  we  had  to  reduce  our  prices, 
reducing  our  profit  to  meet  the  increased  duties,  thus  showing  that  in  one  small  item  at  any  rate  the 
producer  paid  the  tax. 

We  find  foreign  competition  very  strong  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  tne  wonderful 
things  the  Americans  produce  and  sell  in  our  Colonies  at  prices  we  cannot  touch. 

J.  KEMP  &  SONS.  2,  WOOD  STREET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Silk  Manufacturers,  Silk  Linings,  Velvets  and 
Facings  for  Tailoring  Purposes,  also  Umbrella  Silks. 

Yes,  for  many  years  we  manufactured  articles  which  were  exported  to  America.     These  articles  are    Linings,  &C. 
now  practically  shut  out  by  a  prohibitive  tariff.     In  the  last  few  years  we  have  lost  trade  (considerable  to 
us)  in  several  Continental  cities,  owing  to  the  adverse  tariffs. 

STEPHEN  WALTERS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  26,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G.,  AND  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;  Manufacturers 
of  Silk  Cloths  for  Umbrellas,  Dresses,  Skirts,  Linings,  Carriage  Blinds,  and  sundry  other  Purposes. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  has  certainly  suffered  in  recent  years,  but  whether  by 

••ration  of  the  tariff  or  not  \ve  should  be  unable  to  say  with  certainty.     All  branches  of  our  trade  suffer 

from  foreign  competition.     The  competition  comes  chiefiy  from  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Austria 

in  umbrella,  parasol  and  tie  silks.     France  also  is  a  serious  competitor  in  all  kinds  of  dress  silk,  and  in 

facing  and  lining  silks  for  tailoring  purposes.  3492 

J.  &  T.  BROCKLEIIURST  &  SONS,  MACCLKSFIELD  ;   Silk  Manufacturers— Pongees,  Tussahs,  Figured  Chinas, 
Satins,  Glacis,  iVc. 

Thrown  silk  went  into  France  free  up  to  the  new  French  tariff  of  January,  1892,  and  there  was  a    Dress  Goods. 
good  sale  for  the  lace  trade  by  us  iu  Calais  up  to  this  date  ;   since  then  the  3  francs  per  kilo,  imposed  has 

almost  prohibitive.  In  Russia,  where  we  once  did  a  fair  trade  in  thrown  silk,  the  high  tariffs 
imposed  have  entirely  kept  us  out.  The  same  remarks  apply  as  to  the  home  markets  and  United  States. 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  have  taken  the  American  and  Indian  spun  silk  trade  from  us.  In  cloth,  Japan 
has  taken  the  gum  twill  trade  we  used  to  do  with  Paris. 

The  Colonies  buy  foreign  goods  largely  as  they  are  cheaper  than  ours. 

,,IJAU,   1'AKimsi;   Mi i. is,  MAI cLiisFiKLii  ;    Manufacturers  nf  I'lain  Taffeta  and  Twill  Silk.  ii)-"> 
Gentlemen's  Muffins  and  Cloth  for  Men's  Tics. 

We  have  buffered  in  e.ur  export  trade  to  France  since  they  increased  their  customs  in  1S80.     We  could 
'•inch  larger  trade  with  Europe  if  they  would  give   UK   free   access.     Formerly  a  large  trade  \vas  done 
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with  the  United  States  in  all  classes  of  silk  goods,  but  these  are  now  manufactured  by  themselves.  A 
very  important  trade  with  Burmah  was  also  lost  owing  to  the  competition  of  France  and  Japan.  A  very 
large  business  that  England  and  Scotland  had  with  Rangoon  has  been  nearly  all  lost  owing  to  Japanese 
cheap  labour. 


A.  R.  WRIGHT  &  Co.,  BOWLING  GKEEN  MILLS,  BINGLEY,  YOBKS.  ; 
Dresses. 


Silk   Manufacturers — Blouses,   Skirts, 


Yes,  greatly  so  in  America,  also  in  France  and  Germany.  We  used  to  do  a  nice  business  in  Franco 
but  no  sooner  do  we  introduce  new  cloths,  than  machinery  is  purchased  from  this  country,  and  those  cloths 
are  copied  and  made  there.  We  have  one  cloth  in  our  mind  now  which  had  to  be  watered  or  nioired.  We 
were  selling  it  well,  though  there  was  a  duty  of  near  one-third  its  value  ;  the  sale  continued  for  18  months, 
then  it  got  less  and  less,  till  to-day  we  do  not  send  one  yard  The  writer  went  to  investigate  the  cause 
for  himself.  He  was  shown  the  cloth  which  had  taken  the  place  of  ours  ;  it  was  not  so  good,  neither 
was  it  moired  (watered)  so  nicely,  but  the  buyer  said,  "  It  is  2.Jd.  per  yard  less  than  yours,  and  I  have  been 
compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  buy  this."  In  short  a  Roubaix  manufacturer  had  copied  my  cloth  and 
sent  to  Manchester,  and  bought  "  watering  "  machinery  the  same  as  our  own  to  moire  the  goods  with. 

As  a  firm  we  do  not  find  such  difficulty  in  competing  in  the  Colonies  as  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  America.  But  it  must  be  very  hard  lines  to  all  manufacturers  to  see  both  our  blood  and  money  spent  in 
South  Africa,  and  then  find  German  cases  of  patterns  shown  there  the  first  five  minutes  after  the  war  is 
over.  How  Englishmen  can  be  such  fools  is  certainly  a  mystery. 

MARY  LEECH,  PEARL  STREET  WORKS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Finisher  and  Dyer. 

The  export  trade  has  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  high  protective  tariff  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  When  I  was  a  young  woman  I  embarked  in  the  worsted  trimming  manufacture,  and 
had  just  got  nicely  going  when  the  tariff  for  this  particular  class  of  goods  was  raised  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 
in  America,  and  as  this  was  the  country  that  all  my  production  was  for,  the  prohibitive  tariff  simply  shut 
me  up  (or  down),  and  my  machinery  was  sold  at  breaking-up  prices.  "  Stop  all  worsted  goods,  we  can't 
take  another  yard  "  was  the  messsage  cabled  from  America.  That  was,  I  think,  in  1868,  and  things  have 
not  improved  since  that  time. 

TURNER  BROS.,  BHOOKSIDE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Manufacturers  in  all  Branches. 

Our  only  Colonial  market  is  Canada,  with  which  we  do  a  good  steady,  reliable  trade.  We  find  that, 
in  almost  every  class  of  goods  we  send  out,  the  Americans,  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  can  displace  us  for 
price,  but  it  is  by  giving  us  preferential  treatment  that  any  business  is  done.  If  we  were  placed  on  our 
merits  we  should  again  be  beaten. 

J.  HBATHCOTE  &  SONS,  RAINBOW  MILLS,  BOLLINGTON,  NEAR  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Silk  Spinners  and  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  foreigner  is  gradually  pushing  us  out  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  only  salvation  is  to  protect  the  home 
markets. 
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CALDWELL,  YOUNG  &  Co.,  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Fabrics. 

A  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  practically  excludes  our  goods.  A.  varying  and  vexatious 
tariff  in  France,  amounting  to  from  10  to  33  1/3  per  cent.,  renders  the  business  very  difficult  and  hinders 
large  transactions.  Germany  in  the  main  is  similar  to  France.  Japan  manufactures  have  entirely  superseded 
our  productions  in  the  Burmah  market  and  have  largely  cut  into  the  home  trade.  This  competition  is  very 
serious.  In  1890—7,  the  last  seven  years  we  did  direct  business  in  Burmah,  our  total  sales  were  £70,000 
per  year  average  for  that  market.  During  1900-3  our  trade  in  Burmah  has  been  practically  extinct. 

COOK,  SONS  &  Co.,  22,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON,  E.C ;    Merchants    of   Silks,    Ribbons,    Gloves, 
Laces,  Dress  Goods,  &c.,  everything  connected  with  the  Wholesale  Drapery  and  Clothing  Trade. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  proportion  of  foreign  made  goods  to  British  sold  by  us  is  practical!  v  tlie 
same.  Our  trade  with  foreign  markets  has  never  been  large  enough  to  give  any  instances  of  actual  loss 
directly  due  to  foreign  tariffs. 


Merchants  of  Raw  and  Waste  Silk,  Silk 


A.  A.  KRAUSS  &  Co.,  149,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Piece  Goods,  from  China  and  Japan,  &c. 

Owing  to  enormous  tariffs  on  silk  goods  imported  into  America,  our  silk  weavers  have  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  there  manufacture  the  goods  formerly  made  in  Great  Britain.  The  writer  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  silk  manufacturer  in  Lancashire,  1852  to  1860,  and  since  that  date  has  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  his  trade  as  a  manufacturer  in  England  owing  to  the  inevitable  loss  that  would  arise  from 
the  high  tariffs  charged  abroad.  A  large  business  was  done  in  the  export  of  silk  manufactures  to  America 
prior  to  1860. 

It  has  been  especially  noticed  in  China  markets  that  toivi>_;ii  I  railci  ;  air  injuring  mil  tni'lc  by  <li  ; 
of  their  goods  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets.      Drills,  sheeting,  and 
heavy  cloths  of  American  makes  were  laid  down  at  lower  priees  than  cotton  goods  could  be  supplied  from 
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Lancashire,       (iooils  sent  on  account  of  American  niiiiuiftieliirers  were  constantly  sold  at  lower  prices  in  3497 

China,  than  the  same  goods  were  obtainable  by  the,  U.S.A.  domestic  trade. 

i;    B.  OLIVEH.  CM.IIKUII  u  <:n  Sn,ic  MILLS,  LOCHWINNOCH,  N.B.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Piece  Goods 

We  placed  some  of  our  special  articles  upon  the  German  market  some  years  ago  and  did  a  very  con- 
siderable turnover.  After  a  season  or  two  they  were  copied  by  German  makers,  with  the  result  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  enabled  them  to  take  away  most  of  the  trade,  that  which  is  left  being  largely 
for  re-export.  Wo  did  a  little  with  the  United  States  some  eight  to  nine  years  ago,  but  of  late  years  have  found 
it  impossible  to  work  a  trade.  In  the  Colonies  similar  conditions  prevail  as  in  the  home  trade. 

The  textile  trades  of  foreign  countries  have  made  inroads  pretty  well  all  round  on  the  markets  hitherto 
largely  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

FIRM  No.  3,882.     Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Figured  Silk  Goods  and  Velvets  for  Dress  and  Upholstery 

purposes. 

We  have  suffered  very  heavily  by  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries,  particularly  by  that  of  America 
since  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  prior  to  which  we  did  a  considerable  trade  there. 

We  find  foreign  competition  in  our  Colonies  the  same  as  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  3498 

where  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  preferential  tariff.  Except  in  some  of  the  richest  qualities  the  silk  goods 
of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy  have  supplanted  English  silks  in  the  Indian  and  most  of  the 
Colonial  markets. 

FIRM  No.  10,167.    Merchants  of  Silk  Piece  Goods  from  Japan,  and  General  Exporters  from  England  and 
the  Continent. 

Our  only  exports  are  to  the  Far  East,  China  and  Japan,  where  tariffs  are  comparatively  moderate,  and 
the  change  (increase  of  tariff)  lately  in  the  latter  country  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  on  exports. 

FIRM  No.  2,204.    Silk  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  one  branch  of  our  industry  was  absolutely  killed  by  the  French  duty  imposed  a  few  years  back. 

ROBINSON  &  MILLINGTON,  2,  MILTON  BUILDINGS,  WATLING  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;   Silk  Manufacturers — 
Glacis,  Broches,  Moir£  Antiques,  Satins,  Fancy  Silks. 

We  have  no  export  trade.     It  is  useless  to   attempt  to   do  business  where  such  heavy  duties  as  are  Q4.QQ 

imposed  on  silks  are  in  force.       In  America  the  duty  on  silks  is  60  per  cent.  otoa 

FIELD  &  BOTTRILL,  SKELMANTHORPE,   NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD  ;    Plush  Manufacturers  for  Clothing  and  for 
Furnishing. 

Before  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  making  entirely  for  the  States.       That  tariff  completely  ruined    ye|vetj    *e 
our  trade.     We,  however,  turned  our  attention  to  new  cloths  and  are  now  doing  a  larger  trade  than  ever  before, 
and  more  healthy,  as  it  is  not  for  one  market  only ;  but  for  markets  all  over  the  world. 

LISTER  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;   Silk  Manufacturers  and  Spinners. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff  our  exports  of  pile  fabrics  to  the  United  States  had  reached 
over  £300,000  in  the  highest  year.  For  the  year  1903  they  were  £3,785.  The  increased  duties  of  European 
countries  have  also  reduced  our  exports  to  those  countries.  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
now  produce  pile  fabrics  for  themselves,  their  tariffs  helping  them  greatly  to  do  this.  Formerly  these  countries 
were  largely  supplied  by  England.  France  and  Germany  are  now  keen  competitors  in  other  markets  than 
their  own. 

FIBM  No.  6,644.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Spun  Silk  Yarns,  Silk  Velvet,  Silk  Plush,  Mohair  Plush, 
Silk  Dress  Fabrics,  Tapestries. 

Germany  is  our  keenest  competitor  in  every  Colony. 

BAILEY,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  TRUMP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Silk  and  Velvet  Manufacturers. 

The  last  foreign  market  we  lost  was  that  of  the  United  States — they  make  for  themselves  entirely 
now.  Our  export  trade  to  the  United  States  has  been  completely  killed  by  their  tariff. 

Except  a  small  trade  we  are  doing  with  Canada  they  have  captured  all  the  Colonial  markets. 

NORWICH  CRAPE  Co.,  1856,  LTD.,  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  FACTORY,  NORWICH  ;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Mourning 

Crapes. 

Our  trade,  and  the  trade  of  all  crape  manufacturers  in  England,  has  suffered  most  severely  from  heavy   crapes. 
duties,  amounting  in  France  to  6.J  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  Germany  30  per  cent. 
Crapes  are  not  much  sold  in  the  Colonies  ;  the  trade  is  growing. 
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FRAS.  HINDU  &  SONS.  LTD.,  NORWICH  ;    Mamit'netim-is  of  Silk  Crape  for  Mourning. 

France. — By  tariff  of  1892,  averaging  8  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.,  low  class  trade  entirely  lo.st,  but 
superiority  of  English  finish  enables  fair  trade*  in  certain  bran'  I 

Germany. — Tariff  averaging  '_'">  per  cent.  1ms  ennMeil  home  mmiufueturcTs,  now  much  improved,  to 
rntirely  cripple  our  trade. 

Russia. — 100  per  cent,  has  killed  trade  nmv  that  a  lirm  has  commenced  manufacturing  there. 

The  German  and  French  Crape  manufacturers  have  interfered  seriously  with  the  English  crape  exports 
to  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  We  have  very  severe  competition  in  both  France  and  Germany  witli 
their  home  manufacturers.  Wages  are  lower  and  hours  longer  than  with  us.  In  Germany  we  know  also  that 
new  factories  are  exceedingly  favourably  treated  by  the  rating  authorities  Our  difficulty  is  that  the  German 
and  French  protective  tariffs  enable  the  native  manufacturer  with  his  inferior  article  to  compete  successfully 
with  us,  and  gradually,  as  he  improves  by  practice,  to  shut  the  door  in  our  face. 

FTRM  No.  1,970.    Glove  Materials,  Lisle,  Silk  and  Lace,  also  Veilings. 

We  used  to  make  a  large  quantity  for  the  foreign  market,  but  have  scarcely  done  anything  with  a  foreign 
market  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  on  account  of  the  increase  of  tariffs.  Fifteen  or  20  years  ago  we  did  a  large 
trade  with  the  United  States  until  the  McKinley  tariff  killed  it.  At  the  present  time  the  tariff  is  as  high  aa 
66  per  cent,  or  more. 

So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  business  with  any  of  the  Colonies,  as  we  believe  the  Germans 
(so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned)  do  the  bulk  of  the  Colonial  trade. 

FIRM  No.  3,903.    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Fabrics  for  making  into  Gloves  and  Mitts. 

We  sell  the  fabric  to  London  Houses  who  make  it  up  into  gloves  and  mitts,  but  who  can  export 
very  little  or  any  abroad  to  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  France,  &c.,  owing  to  the  heavy  tariffs. 

The  German  competition  is  very  keen  in  Australia  and  our  London  clients  say  they  are  quite  knocked 
out. 
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WM.  BALL  &  SON,  ILKESTON,  R.S.O.,  DERBYSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Glove  Fabrics  and 
Mitts. 

Most  of  our  glove  fabrics  pieces  are  sold  to  London  houses,  who  cut  the  pieces  into  gloves,  and  years 
ago  a  large  trade  was  done  with  America,  but  now  the  Americans  manufacture  all  they  require.  Formerly 
America  and  France  bought  all  their  textile  fabric  gloves  from  England;  now  they  buy  from  Germany  what 
they  don't  manufacture  themselves. 

We  find  the  Germans  compete  very  much  against  us  in  the  Colonies  because  of  their  low  prices. 

THOS.  KEMP  &  SONS,  SCDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;    Manufacturers. 
Umbrella  Silks.  Since  the  prohibitive  McKinley  tariff,  export  to  America  of  our  umbrella  silks  has  ceased. 

A.  HYATT,  KAINBOW  MILLS,  181,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;  Wholesale  Trimming  Manufacturers, 
Makers  of  Umbrella  Tassels,  Silk  Ornaments  for  Dresses  and  Mantles,  Muff  Tassels  and  Silk  Orna- 
ment for  Furs. 

Trimmings,  &C.  American  trade  left  us  in  1874  ;   Canadian  trade  left  us  about  1884  ;   German,  trade  left  us  in  1872 — 

all  through  tariffs. 

T.  H.  &  J.  MtrDDiMAN,  19,  WOODSTOCK  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Trimmings 
for  Ladies'  Dresses  and  Mantles. 

France  and  Germany  monopolise  the  Colonial  trade.  Until  last  year  we  had  not  catered  for  the 
Colonial  trade,  our  goods  being  considered  too  high  class  for  those  markets ;  consequently,  we  were  only  able 
to  do  a  small  amount  of  business  with  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India  in  their  most  prosperous  times  when 
a  few  of  their  buyers  would  come  to  us. 

HENRY  DOWN,  59,  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. ;  Manufacturers  of  Trimmings  for  Ladies'  Mantles,  &c. 

Do  not  do  any,  but  I  understand  that  my  customers  have  lost  a  lot  of  trade  with  Australia  tl" 
their  duties.     They  lick  us  into  a  cocked  hat — brains. 

ELLIS  &  Co.,  177,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Trimmings,  &e. 

Our  export  trade  certainly  has  suffered.  We  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  to  a  manu- 
facturer's agent  in  Victoria,  Australia,  and  some  two  years  since,  finding  that  the  very  high  tariff  put  on  b<. 
and  shoes  by  the  Victorian  Parliament  made  it  impossible  to  sell  anything  like  the  same  quantity  of 
embroidered  shoes  as  had  previously  been  the  case,  he  thought  it  possible  that  if  the  uppers  (that is,  the  top 
portion  of  the  shoe,  minus  the  sole)  could  be  sent  over  ready  embroidered,  it  could  be  finished  in  Australia 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  complete  shoe  would  come  to  with  the  addition  of  duty,  embroidery  being  one  of 
the  branches  of  work  not  yet  mu'ch  in  vogue  amongst  workpeople  there,  at  least  on  shoes.  But,  on  receipt 
of  the  goods,  it  was  found  that  the  duty  was  too  heavy  to  make  a  sufficient  difference.  In  addition  to  this, 
our  trade,  lying  chiefly  with  English  manufacturers  who  do  large  export  trade,  the  duty  on  these  beaded 
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work  for  them.     Had  the  duty  or  tarill  on  upper.-;  permitted  it,  we  .should  then  have  been  interested  in  glac6 
kid  and  other  leathers  as  it  would  have  opened  up  a  new  branch  to  our  business. 

We  think  every  article  we  make  has  some  foreign  material  used  in  it,  but  we  have  not  until  recently 
found  much  foreign  competition  against  our  trimmings,  though  made  of  foreign  materials.  Recently, 
however,  we  find  our  own  Colonies  are  commencing  to  make  their  own  trimmings  out  of  foreign  materials 
procured  direct ;  of  course,  if  the  latter  materials  could  be  made  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  in  England  it  would 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  competing  against  their  own  manufactures,  if  with  low  tariff  or  a  preferential  one, 
or  failing  that,  the  Colonies  would  use  English  materials,  if  not  the  goods  made  up. 

FATJDEI.'S,  36-40,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Importers  and  Manufacturers. 

There  might  lie  a  slight  increase  in  the  demand  for  British-made  goods,  but  it  is  very  slight.  Owing 
to  the  large  duties  levied  upon  our  goods  in  America  and  Canada,  we  are  quite  unable  to  compete  with  the 
local  manufacturers.  Our  exports  to  these  two  markets  is  quite  90  per  cent,  less  than  ten  years  since. 

Our  experience  is  that  high  tariffs  promote  local  industries  and  eventually  close  our  imports.  Tn 
the  foreign  markets  our  great  competitors  are  the  Germans  ;  they  possibly  sell  their  own  goods  cheaper,  but 
we  generally  hold  our  own. 
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STOKES  &  HUDSON,  STOCKBEOOK  MILLS,  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Boot  Webs,  Smallwares,  Garter 
Elastics,  Braid  Elastics,  Glac6  Skirt  Beltings  and  Prussian  Bindings,  Dress  Trimmings  and  Cords, 
Upholstery  Gimps  and  Cords. 

Our  export  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  and  with  Germany  has  suffered  especially  in 
elastic  webs.  They  now  manufacture  for  themselves.  In  regard  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies, 
we  have  met  it  especially  in  Canada,  both  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany  being  able  to  undersell 
us.  Since  the  preferential  rate  with  Canada  we  have  recaptured  some  of  the  orders  which  otherwise  went  to 
these  countries. 

S.  M.  FRANCE,  25,  CAMOMILE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Merchants  of  Manufactured  Articles  for  use  and 
decoration  from  Japan  and  China. 

Owing  to  high  taxation,  more  or  less,  on  nearly  every  class  of  goods,  I  am  to  a  great  extent  prevented 
selling  goods  in  foreign  countries.  Some  countries,  such  as  France,  fix  an  extra  tax  on  foreign  imports  not 
reaching  France  by  direct  shipments. 
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EDWARD  ROURKE,  13,  Bow  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Wholesale  Trimming  Dealers. 

The  exceedingly  high  tariffs  of  America  must  curtail  American  buying  in  this  country,  although  they 
still  buy  large  quantities  of  West  of  England  woollens,  silk  linings,  both  black  and  striped  colours.  I  sell 
them  silk  and  mohair  braids,  horn  and  mohair  buttons,  and  pearl  do.,  but  as  their  high  tariff  is  kept  going 
they  seem  to  be  manufacturing  more  themselves  and  so  buying  less  in  this  country,  but  as  our  country  is  much 
older  we  have  got  nearer  perfection,  and  as  American  tailors  particularly  go  in  for  our  best  West  End  style, 
there  arc  certain  things  they  must  get  here  for  the  present. 

FIRM  No.  4,251.     Manufacturers  of  Silk,  Cotton,  and  Mohair  Trimmings. 

I  know  how  useless  it  would  be  to  try  to  sell  my  goods  in  a  protected  country  where  the  same  goods 
are  manufactured. 

MKLLOR  BROS.,  PITT  STREET  MILL,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Manufacturers  of  Upholsterers'  Trimmings,  Orris  and 
Float  Laces,  Paris  Bindings,  Upholstery  Gimps  and  Cords,  Plaited  Cords  for  Venetian  and  Art 
Blinds,  &c.,  and  also  Ecclesiastical  Trimmings. 

Our  trade  in  silk  gimps  and  Orris  laces  with  the  United  States  has  suffered.  OuUo 

JOHN  FIELD,  9,  NOBLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;   Manufacturers  of  Trimmings,  Belts  and  Fancy  Goods. 
We  are  debarred  from  all  protected  countries  owing  to  excessive  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  5,454.     Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Fancy  and  Upholstery  Trimmings. 

Our  export  trade  is  an  impossible  one  with  America,  where  the  tariff  shuts  us  out  completely.  \\  e 
also  suffer  considerably  in  our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  where  Germany,  more  especially,  has  found  a  ready 
market.  Germany  more  especially  has  made  the  Colonies  a  field  for  her  trade,  her  custom  being  to  send 
out  direct  representatives  or  travellers  with  goods  suitable  to  the  Colonial  trade. 

HENRY  DISHLEY,  LIMES  MILL,  LEEK,  STAFFS.;    Silk  Manufacturers —Spun  Silk  Threads,  Silk  Buttons. 
Yes,  silk  hand-made  buttons  had  60  per  cent,  put  on  by  the  Americans,  and  trade  thereby  lost. 
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FIRM  No.  5,355.     Klastie  Web  Manufacturers.  . 

At  unc  time  we  used  to  supply  the  Continent,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany.  Italv.  \orwa\  ami 
Denmark.  &e..  with  large  quantities  which  are  now  made  principally  by  Germany,  and  thev  compete  with 
us  very  considerably  in  other  Continental  countries,  as.  for  instance,  we  KIT  practically  settled  a-  tai  a  I  N'orway 
and  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  concerned. 

The  Belgian,  French  and  German  competition  in  oilier  countries  is  a  serious  matter  to  our  export  trade 
to  other  countries  and  to  our  Colonies,  South  America,  <Vc. 

The  advance  in  France  of  duties  10  or  12  years  ago  of  cent,  per  cent.,  and  in  Belgium  of  50  per  cent, 
at  about  the  same  time,  reduced  our  export  to  these  countries  one-half.  They  through  their  protection  arc 
making  for  themselves,  and  we  never  got  a  penny  of  this  extra  duty  ;  it  came  out  of  our  profits.  We  arc  often 
told  that  goods  from  Germany  are  cheaper  than  ours  and  that  in  consequence  we  often  have  to  do 
orders  at  a  price  we  sometimes  hardly  know  whether  we  gain  anything  or  not. 

Here  is  our  experience  of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  trade  before  and  after  in  the  United  States:  — 
Year         1882  1883  1884  1885  1886  1887  1888  1889  1890 


£844         £3,937          £2,543          £1,769         £1,008          £1,200 


£306 


£604 


£961 


Year        1891  1892  1893 

£1,566         £1,389         £1,513 


Nothing  since. 


There  is  not  as  much  value  in  elastic  exported  from  this  country  in  three  months  as  I  have  known  in  a 
week  many  times.  Then  outside  of  fashion  changes  the  high  tariffs  everywhere  are  so  against  us,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  Continent  as  the  above  does  to  America. 
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HENRY  SPENCER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ribbons,  Hat  Bands,  Beltings,  Brace  Webbings, 
Tubular  Neckties,  &c. 

Ribbons,  &C.  Yes,  it  is  practically  dead  except  in  a  new  article  which  we  have  brought  in  (which  is  already  being 

copied  cheaper  than  it  is  here  possible  to  produce),  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  reaping  the  benefit  of 
our  novelties. 

Foreigners  have  cut  us  right  out  in  the  Colonies  ;   it  is  waste  of  time  trying  for  trade. 

Ten  years  ago  we  manufactured  nothing  else  but  millinery  ribbons  ;  to-day  we  never  make  millinery 
ribbons  owing  to  the  unprofitable  business  it  has  become,  and  we  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
no  firm  in  England  does  exist  to-day  solely  for  millinery  ribbon  manufacturing.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  12 
or  14  manufacturers  in  this  district  who  did  nothing  else.  The  founder  of  our  business  turned  over  £500,000 
per  annum  50  years  ago,  solely  in  these  goods.  Previous  to  the  French  treaty  there  were  about  seventy 
rich  manufacturers  in  the  ribbon  trade  ;  now  there  are  six  very  poor  ones. 


J.  &  T.  P.  CALDICOTT,  24,  WOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Ribbons  and  \Yd>s. 
We  are  generally  undersold  in  the  Colonies. 

W.   H.   GRANT   &  Co.,   COVENTRY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Hat  Ribbons,    Woven    Labels,    Silk     and     Cotton 
Smallwares. 

The  French  and  Germans  are  our  keenest  rivals  in  the  Colonies. 
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FIRM  No.  4,565.     Weavers  of  Hat  and  Cap  Ribbons,  also  Smallwares. 

Yes,  in  particular  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

If  we  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  Colonies  as  the  Germans  or  any  other  country,  we  could 
hold  our  own  ;  in  cases  of  goods  that  have  to  be  made  specially,  and  for  which  quotations  are  generally  asked, 
we  have  repeatedly  beaten  the  foreigner.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  are  aware  he  is  quoting,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  the  prices  a  little  finer  than  against  English  firms. 


JOHN  Cox,  MILL  GARDENS,  CHILVEBS  COTON,  NUNEATON  ;   Manufacturers  of  Ribbons  and  other  Silk  Goods 
and  Smallware  Goods. 

It  has  suffered  considerably  for  a  great  many  years  through  an  unfair  tariff. 

My  experience  is  that  we  shall  soon  lose  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  if  we  cannot  give  them  better 
facilities  than  the  foreigner. 

H.  W.  TURHALL,  JORDAN  WELL,  COVENTRY  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Goods,  Ribbons,  Petersham 
Beltings,  Hat  Bands,  Silk  Brace  Webbings,  Cotton  Brace  Webbings. 

Have   done   very  little   Colonial   trade,   but    find   in   Australia   that   goods   arc  dumped  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

JOHN  LEVER  &  Co.,  DENTON,  NEAR  MANCIIKSTKK  ;    Manufacturers  of  Hat  Galloons.  3513 

All  European  countries  have  placed  a  tariff  upon  our  class  of  goods,  and  the  United  States  putt)  50  per   Qallooni. 
i  cut.  duty  on.     Our  home  market  is  dominated  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  this  being  the  case,  an 
export  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  out  of  the  region  of  possibility. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  as  to  foreign  competition  in  our  home 
market. 

C.  CLAY  &  SONS,  MANCHESTER  ;   Merchants  of  Hat  and  Cap  Trimmings,  Galloons,  Ribbons. 

Don't  export.  German  galloons  are  exported  to  the  Colonies  through  English  firms,  but  the  trade 
is  very  small. 

(E)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS.* 

QUESTION  8  (FoRM  1): — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  Suggested 
to  compete  successfully  within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ?       Reduction  of 

Foreign  Tariffs. 

W.  H.  HEAD  &  SON,  191A,  192A,  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Dress  and  Upholstery  Yarns,  &c.  oc-oi 

Trimmings,  Knitting  Yarns  in  Wool  and  Silk,  also  Haberdashery.  3514 

Suggested 
Country.  Present  Tariff.  Reduction. 

Knitting  silks  and  knitting  yarns  (wool)    America  About  60  per  cent.  Half. 

Knitting  yarns  . .          . .          . .          . .     France  43  francs  per  100  kilos.         „ 

Knitting  Silks „  600  francs  per  100  kilos.         „ 

Knitting  Silks    . .          . .          . .          . .     Germany  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem        „ 

WOOD  BROS.  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BRIGHOUSE,  YORKS.  ;  Silk  Spinners. 

We  think  English  spun  silk  yarns  should  be  duty  free  in  France. 
ANDERSON  &  ROBERTSON,  LTD.,  GOVAN  ;  Silk  Throwsters  and  Dyers. 

No  amount  of  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  Japan  would  help  us  to  compete  successfully  with  that 
country — that  is  obvious  ;  the  same  argument  applies  to  every  other  country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  where  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  are  not  lower  than  our  own. 

FIRM  No.  4,411.     Manufacturers  of  Silk  Threads,  Silk  Piece  Goods  for  Ties,  &c.  3515 

Dyed  silk  threads  and  woven  silk  piece  goods — America — present  tariff,  about  60  per  cent. ;  suggested  Threads. 
reduction,  40  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  5,427.    Manufacturers  of  Sewing  Silks. 

Sewing  silks — United  States — present  tariff,  60  per  cent.  ;    suggested  reduction,  30  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  4,251.     Manufacturers  of  Silk,  Cotton,  and  Mohair  Trimmings. 

Braids,  cords,  chenilles — France,  Germany,  Switzerland — we  suggest  equal  terms  only — that  is 
no  tariff — and  then  with  difficulty  we  could  compete  in  their  own  country,  but  at  times  it  would  be 
convenient  to  dump  on  them  goods  that  could  be  sold  cheaper,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  own  market,  as  they 
now  do  to  us  occasionally. 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  DERWENT  SIDE  DYEWORKS,  DERBY  ;   Silk  Dyer  and  Bleacher. 

I  do  not  think  English  dyers  wish  to  obtain  foreign  dyeing  so  much  if  they  can  keep  the  home  and 
Colonial  markets.  I,  for  one,  certainly  do  not.  Dyeing  and 

Bleaching. 

WILLIAM  HALL  &  Co.,  NEWTON  HEATH,  MANCHESTER  ;    Dyers,  Bleachers  and  Printers  of  Yarns  (Cotton), 
Wool,  Silk,  Mohair  ;    also  Yarn  Merchants  and  Mercerisers. 

In  most  cases  it  would  have  to  be  a  big  reduction  as  foreign  tariffs  are  prohibitive,  some,  we  believe, 
as  high  as  45  per  cent.  ;  it  would  require  an  expert  to  give  full  details. 

READE  &  Co.,  BROOK  MILLS,  CONOLETON  ;  Silk  Spinners. 

We  could  easily  compete  against  the  United  States  spun  silk  yarns  under  a  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
tariff. 

NOTE. — The  McKinley  tariff  practically  killed  the  export  of  silk  plush  and  imitation  sealskin  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  deprived  us  of  a  very  important  outlet  for  spun  silk  yarns  to  English 
manufacturers — such  as  Messrs.  Listers,  of  Manningham  ;  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Batton  &  Co.,  Saltash  ;  Bright 
Bros.,  Rochdale  ;  and  other  makers  of  plush  who  lost  their  principal  markets.  Messrs.  Listers  are  now  prac- 
tically the  sole  surviving  makers  of  plush  and  sealskin  in  this  country. 


*  To  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  a  few  only  of  the  replies  to  this  question  are  published. 


3517      Suggested  JAMKS   KKKSHAW,   P.MMIII.SE  MII.I.S.   M  \<  c  I.KSFIKLD  :    Manufacturers  of  Plain  Taffeta  and  Twill  Silk,  also 

Reduction  Of  Centlemen'K  Muflli-rs  and  Cloth  for  Men's  Ties. 

Fancy  handkerchiefs  and  ladies'   neckwear,   also  gent's   nmillers   and   gent's   tii-s     France — pn  >' nt 


Shawls, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c. 


tariff,  10  to  20  per  cent.  ;    suggested  reduction,  free  imports. 

CHEETIIAM  &  PKICE.  12,  FLETCHER  GATE.  NOTTINGHAM;   Makers  of  up  of  all  kinds  of  Silks. 

Made-up  scarves,  &c. — Australia — present  tariff,  25  per  cent.  ;    suggested  reduction,  10  per  cent. 
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JOHN  FBEW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATHAVEN  AND  GLASGOW  ;    Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  Neckerchiefs,  Pocket 
Handkerchiefs,  Tie  and  Blouse  Cloths  from  Silk  and  Silk  and  Cotton  Yarns  combined. 

To  compete  successfully  nowadays  with  any  European  country  against  the  goods  made  in  that  country 
is  almost  out  of  the  question,  except  by  admission  to  their  markets  on  as  favourable  terms  as  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom — that  is  free.  Otherwise  the  equalisation  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  tariff  on  imports.  In  that  case,  however,  we  might  still  be  unable  to  compete  in  foreign 
countries  as  the  duties  might  be  prohibitive,  but  we  should  hold  over  our  own  market  and  our  foreign 
competitors  here  would  gradually  lose  their  trade.  We  have  comparatively  nothing  to  lose  abroad,  being 
shut  out  of  Continental  markets  already.  As  to  Japan,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  reduction  she  would 
require  to  make  on  her  tariff  to  give  the  silk  goods  of  any  other  nation  a  chance. 


R.  ATKINSON  &  Co.,  31,  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN  ;   Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers. 

Tie  Materials,  &C.  Irish  poplin— United  States — present  tariff,  55  per  cent.  ;    suggested  reduction,  40  or  45  per  cent. 

Tariffs  in  other  countries  are  not  a  serious  difficulty,  France  and  Germany  being  only  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 
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J.  &  T.  BROCKLEHURST  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Manufacturer, — Pongees,  Tussahs,  Figured  Chinas, 
Satins,  Glaces,  &c. 

Dress  Goods.  The  entire  abolition  of  all  duties  might  enable  us  to  sell    more  specialities  in  various  European 

countries,  but  as  they  can  already  produce  cheaper  than  we  can  the  bulk  of  their  trade  would  remain  with 
them.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the  United  States  would,  no  doubt,  help  us,  but  in  this  market  we  are 
beaten  by  various  European  countries,  and  any  reduction  that  included  them  also  would  only  do  us  a  little 
good. 

WATSON  &  Co.,  LONDON  MILLS,  LEEK,  STAFFORDSHIRE  ;    Manufacturers,  Spinners  and  Throwsters  of  all 
kinds  of  Silk  Yarns,  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Silks,  &c.,  Weavers  of  Silk  Bindings,  &c. 
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Conntrv. 


I'n  sent  Tariff. 


Suggested 
Itedurtion. 


.Machine  Silks,  Sewing  Silks, 
Tailors'  Button-Hole 
Twist,  Embroidery  and 
Crewel  Silks,  Choking ' 
Silks,  Silk  Hirelings, 
liioud  Silks,  Serges  and 
Satins  for  Coat  Linings. 


America     .  . 
( 'anada 

South  Africa 


Australian  ('ninnies 

Argentine  ami   I'ruguay   liepiiUir 

Germain 
France 

Swit/iTland 
Italy 


Mi  per  cent. 

Was  111  1  >T  cent..  now  reduced 

to  12 J  per  cent. 

10  i  er  cent.  ,iil  riili:f,n,  and 
'Jo  percent  .  making  practi- 
cally 40  per ( < 

10  per  cent.  and 

25  per  cent.  Free  1  rade. 

•10  per  cent,  un  some. 

ufl  per  cent,  on  other  gi 


them. 


Russia  and  Poland. — We  have  lost  too  much  money  in  these  to  care  to  continue  to  do  business  'with 


CALDWELL,  YOUNG  &  Co.,  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Fabrics. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  United  States  we  could  work  against  half  the  present  duty. 

A.  R.  WEIGHT  &  Co.,  BOWLING  GREEN  MILLS,  BINGLEY,  YORKS.  ;  Silk  Manufacturers— Silk  Blouses,  Silk 
Skirts,  Silk  Dresses. 

Silk  goods — France — present  tariff     varies  according  to  composition  of  cloths  from  10  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction,  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  for  our  business. 

HENRY  DISHLEY,  I.I.MKS  MILL,  LEEK  ;   Silk  Manufacturers— Spun  Silk  Threads,  Silk  Buttons. 

American  clients  ordered  (from  us)  when  the  tariff  was  40  per  cent,  instead  of  60  per  cent. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIELD   &  BOTTRILL,  SKELMANTiioRPE,  NEAH   HuDDisitsFlELD  ;    Plush  Manufacturers  for    (Nothing  and  fur  3521 

Furnishing. 

\\c  should  do  a  much  larger  trade  with  the  States  if  they  reduced  their  tariff,  which  is  now  virtually   Velvets,  &c. 
100  per  cent.,  to,  say,  50  per  cent.,  on  our  goods  for  a  time.     If,  however,  they  went  in  for  free  trade  we 
believe  their  shipping  trade  would  soon  begin  to  compete  with  ours  far  more  acutely  than  at  present,  as  free 
trade  would  enable  the  producers  there  to  live  so  much  more  cheaply  that  it  would  soon  tell  on  the  cost  of 
production,  and  would  eventually  drive  us  out  of  their  markets. 

BAILEY,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  TRUMP  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Silk  and  Velvet  Manufacturers. 

The  amount  of  tariff  imposed  by  each  country — except  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  where  a 
reduction  of  the  present  tariff  by  50  per  cent,  is  necessary — might  enable  us  to  compete. 

NORWICH  CRAPE  Co.,  1856,  LTD.,  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  FACTORY,  NORWICH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Mourning 
Crapes. 

Silk  crape — France — present  tariff,  6J  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction,  4  per  cent.    Germany — present   Crapes. 
tariff,  30  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction,  15  per  cent.  3522 

FRAS.  HINDE  &  SONS,  LTD.,  NORWICH  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Crape  for  Mourning. 

Crape — Germany— about  25  per  cent.  (10  marks  a  kilo.) ;  France — 8  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  ;  any 
reduction  would,  of  course,  help. 

FIRM  No.  1,970.    Manufacturers  of  Glove  Materials. 

Material  principally  made  in  the  manufacture  of   gloves — American  tariff,  66  per  cent,  or  more ;   Glove  Materials. 
suggested  reduction,  half. 

FIRM  No.  5,454.     Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Fancy  and  Upholstery  Trimmings. 

Impossible  to  say,  as  we  are  entirely  beaten  out  of  the  market  by  the  Germans,  in  consequence  of   Trimmings,  &c. 
which  our  factory  hands  are  scattered,  and  it  would  now  be  very  difficult,  unless  protected  by  a  substantial 
duty,  to  revive  the  industry. 

W.  DYER,  LTD.,  BROOKSIDE  MILL,  BOYER  STREET,  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Dress  Trimmings  and  Cords, 
and  Upholstery  Gimps,  formerly  Silk  Throwsters. 

Preferential  rates  with  the  Colonies  (especially  Australia)  would  be  of  more  assistance. 

FIRM  No.  5,355.    Elastic  Web  Manufacturers. 

In  America  it  is  now  about  80  per  cent.  ;    France,  20  per  cent.  ;    Belgium,  average,  12J  per  cent.  ;   Silk  Elastic  Web. 
Germany,  about  15  per  cent.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what  reduction  would  enable  us  to  do  a  fair  business  in 
these  countries,  but  in  America  it  would  require  at  least  60  per  cent,  reduction,  and  in  the  others  at  least 
one-half.     This  is  what  we  are  mostly  interested  in :  a  reduction  of  tariffs.   We  want  a  commercial  weapon, 
reciprocity. 

FIRM  No.  2,526.  Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Fabrics,  and  Haberdashery  Smallware  Merchants,  Dyers,  Silk 
Throwsters. 

We  have  hardly  any  advantages  in  this  country  for  manufacture  over  foreign  countries,  and,  in  order 
to  put  our  goods  into  those  countries,  we  should  require  all  the  duties  removed  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  For  the  United  States  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  present  tariff  might  help  us.  3524 

STOKES  &  HUDSON,  STOCKBROOK  MILLS,  DERBY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Boot  Webs,  Smallwares,  Garter 
Elastics,  Braid  Elastics,  Glace  Skirt  Beltings  and  Prussian  Bindings,  Dress  Trimmings  and  Cords, 
Upholstery  Gimps  and  Cords. 

Preferential  rates  with  the  Colonies  would  be  of  more  service  to  us. 

FIRM  No.  4,565.     Weavers  of  Hat  and  Cap  Ribbons,  also  Smallwtuvs. 

Hat  and  cap  ribbons — Germany  and  France— present  tariff,  about  15  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction.    Ribbons,  &c. 
10  per  cent.     United  States— present  tariff,  about  66|  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction,  50  per  cent. 

JOHN  Cox,  MILL  GABDENS,  CHILVERS  COTON,  NUNEATON  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ribbons  and  other  Silk  Goods 
and  Smallware  Goods. 

Ribbon  and  smallware  goods— America  and  Germany — suggested  reduction,  25  per  cent. 
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(F)  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employment.  QUESTIONS  14,  15,  16,  AND  17  (FORM  7) : — [A]  Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation 

of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has  been  followed  by,  (a)  an  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  teork  such  machinery  ; 
(b)  the  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country  ? 

(B)  To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  ultn-iitimi  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 

(c)  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured 
articles  in  your  trade  ? 

(D)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  production 
of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice-versa  ? 


Spinning. 
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ANDERSON  &  ROBERTSON,  LTD.,  GOVAN  ;   Silk  Throwsters  and  Dyers. 

(B)  A  very  large  alteration  from  first  to  second  and  third  class  labour,  arising  from  the  decay  of  the 
industry  and  the  consequent  irregular  and  reduced  employment. 

(D)  The  export  of  thrown  silk  (in  fully  manufactured  articles)  has  entirely  ceased  on  account  of 
foreign  tariffs. 
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A.  J.  EGGLESTON,  SIDDALS  ROAD  MILLS,  DERBY  ;  Silk  Spinners  and  Throwsters. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  silk  trade  (full  time)  is  approximately 
10s.  each  per  week,  so  that  the  short  time  would  mean  a  loss  of  wages  of  over  £1,000  a  month.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  10,000  operatives  fully  employed  in  my  town  in  40  mills.  The  majority  of  the  machinery  is  now 
broken  up  for  scrap,  and  the  remainder  standing  idle  with  two  exceptions.  I  do  not  think  there  are  300 
people  employed  in  the  town  in  silk-throwing.  The  wages  and  salaries  paid  weekly  in  this  mill  were  for  years 
£1 ,000,  and  are  now  less  than  £100. 

With  reference  to  a  10  per  cent,  duty,  an  Italian  competitor  of  mine  pays  his  women  lOd.  per  day, 
and  his  young  girls  5d.,  and,  from  personal  observation,  they  appear  to  work  from  dawn  to  dark.  I  have 
not  the  exact  hours.  My  mill  hands  are  paid  lls.  for  56  hours.  My  labour  roughly  is  12  J  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  price  of  my  thrown  silks.  I  calculate  my  competitors'  labour  is  less  than  half  this. 

With  reference  to  running  my  works  short  time,  I  have,  in  preference  to  this,  closed  up  a  portion  of 
the  mill,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  wing  is  now  sub-let  to  another  trade.  Some  time  ago  I  made  a  rough 
calculation  that  if  the  whole  of  the  spindles  I  had  then  erected  in  my  mill  were  fully  engaged,  at  the  margin 
of  profit  at  which  I  am  now  selling  they  would  return  me  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  my  capital.  With  what  we  are 
running  this  year  I  think  1 J  per  cent,  will  be  an  extravagant  estimate. 


FIRMS  Nos.  6,555  AND  6,005.    Silk  Throwsters. 

(A)  To  America,  but  the  Americans  would  have  made  the  machinery  themselves  in  case  we  had  not 
supplied  them.  (B)  Cheaper  labour.  If  we  are  ousted  out  of  our  own  markets  how  can  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  compete  abroad  ?  My  mill  was  closed  entirely  through  the  importation  of  thrown  silk  which  was  formerly 
thrown  in  England,  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours  abroad  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 
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FIRM  No.  6,544.     Silk  Finishers  and  Dyers. 

Finishing  and  We  can  answer  (A)  in  the  affirmative.     Such  exportation  has  been  followed  by  an  emigration  of  skilled 

Dyeing.  labour  to  work  the  machinery  exported. 

FIKM  No.  2,526.     Dyers,  Silk  Throwsters,  Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Fabrics,  &c. 

(A)  Yes,  United  States.     (B)  Competition  has  forced  us  more  on  to  female  labour,     (c)  High  duties. 
(D)  Duties  in  France  and  Germany  being  on  weight,  we  send  largely  without  any  "  get-up,"  boxes,  boards,  &c. 


Manufacturing. 


T.  HARBISON,  WINDMILL  BROW  DYE  WORKS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Piece  and  Skein  Dyer. 

Before  the  Continental  manufacturers  commenced  to  send  cheap  weighted  silks  into  London  we  could 
employ  16  men,  whereas  we  now  only  employ  seven  men. 

A.  C.  PEAKCE  &  Co.,  14,  PILCHER  GATE,  NOTTINGHAM;    Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Nettings  and 
Tulles,  Silk  Veilings,  Exporters  of  Lace,  Hosiery,  Lace  Curtains.  Ac. 

(A)  Diminution  or  extinction  of  our  exports  has  followed  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  United  States.     In  all  cases  skilled 
labour  emigrated  from  here  to  work  the  machinery  in  the  first  instance,  but  most  of  these  skilled  labourers 
returned  here  when  the  foreigners  had  picked  their  brains. 

(B)  To  no  appreciable  extent  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  but  it  has  tended  to  lower  wages  here,  especially 
in  curtain,  lace  and  hosiery  factories. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(c)  To  the  causes  mentioned  in  previous  replies,  and  also  to  cheaper  coat  of  labour  on  the  Continent  3529 

of  Kiirope. 

(D)  Many  manufactures  are  now  exported  in  the  rough  (or  brown,  unfinished  state),  and  consequently 
those  engaged  here  in  the  intermediary  or  finishing  stages  lack  employment. 

JOHN  FREW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATHAVEN  AND  GLASGOW  ;   Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  Neckerchiefs,  Pocket 
Handkerchiefs,  Tic  and  Blouse  Cloths  from  Silk  and  Silk  and  Cotton  Yarns  combined. 

(A)  Since  1875  there  has  been  much  emigration  of  silk  workers  from  several  localities  in  this  country 
to  America.     The  Americans  may  have  got  English  and  French  machinery  to  begin  with,  but  will  now  mostly 
make  it  for  themselves.     A  prosperous  industry  in  a  country  stimulates  that  country  to  provide  all  the 
machinery  required. 

(B)  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  the  Scotch  silk  hand-loom 
weaving.     Owing  to  irregularity  of  employment  there  are  hardly  any  learners.     Young  men  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  or  have  been  driven  to  other  trades  or  to  labouring  at  home,  and  young  women  to 
domestic  service  and  other  employments,  leaving  only  middle-aged  and  old  men  and  women,  and  such  as  arc 
incapacitated  one  way  or  another,  from  engaging  in  other  pursuits.     This  condition  of  things  is  only  very 

partially  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  power  loom,  much  more  so  to  foreign  tariffs  and  free  imports.  QHQfi 

Hand-loom  weavers  in  this  district,  owing  simply  to  irregularity  of  employment,  have  been  reduced 
in  number  during  the  last  25  years  from  about  1,200  to  300;  the  looms  and  jacquard  machines,  worth  about 
£10,  being  practically  lost.  This  has  meant  a  loss  of  more  than  £50  capital  to  many  a  hand-loom  weaver 
and  obligation  to  find  other  employment  at  which  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  is  more  profitably  employed, 
but  which  he  dare  not  leave  to  return  to  hand-loom  weaving  (when  we  would  be  glad  of  his  services)  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  our  being  able  to  employ  him  constantly. 

Competing  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  British  markets  of  necessity  bring  about  loss  of 
employment  in  the  industries  with  which  they  compete,  the  loss  of  employment  being  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  competing  imports.  It  would  be  fair  to  estimate  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  competing 
imports  represent  wages  paid  by  our  manufacturers,  and  that  to  whatever  extent  a  10  per  cent,  import  duty 
restricted  imports  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  their  value,  the  workers  employed  by  silk  manufacturers 
in  this  country  would  receive  an  increased  amount  of  wages. 

The  factors  regulating  the  demand  for  labour  in  any  industry  are  so  numerous  and  so  hard  to  define 
that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  say  how  much  in  wages  has  been  lost  in  any  year  owing  to  foreign 
tariffs.  We  know,  however,  that  the  export  of  such  goods  as  we  make  (or  might  make)  to  the  United  States 
has  practically  ceased  long  ago  ;  our  exports  to  France  have  been  restricted,  and  it  may  be  said  that  our 
exports  to  ah1  protected  countries  have  either  been  restricted  (where  they  have  not  ceased)  or  their  natural 
expansion  has  been  prevented  owing  to  foreign  tariffs. 

Say  that  with  fairly  continuous  running  the  wages  paid  in  our  own  place  amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  3531 

our  selling  prices,  then  suppose  that,  owing  to  less  demand  for  goods  and  more  demand  for  variety,  our 
production  is  reduced  by  a  half,  while  we  still  find  it  better  to  run  full  time  than  short  time,  the  result  is 
as  follows  :  — 

Selling  Value.  Wages. 

Production.  Piece  Work,on  cost.  General  Charges. 

100  12J  6J  6J 

50  6J  6  5 

In  the  former  case  the  cost  of  weaving,  &c.,  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  amounts  to  32J  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value. 

lliiMiY  SPENCER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ribbons,  Hat  Bands,  £c. 

(A)  Yes,  to  the  States  some  years  ago,  and  the  weavers  followed  the  machinery. 

(B)  Hardly  any  male  labour  is  employed  to-day  ;  only  women  as  weavers,  and  a  few  men  as  foremen. 
The  male  population  in  Coventry  gave  the  ribbon  trade  up,  as  a  living  could  not  be  earned  at  it.     My 

grandfather  had  over  500  weavers,  which  means  2,000  hands  employed.     Most  of  the  trade  in  past  years  3532 

has  Ijuen  done  in  outworkers'  houses.    The  outworker  has  since  1883  dropped  50  per  cent.,  and  left  the  trade. 

To-day  we  employ,  perhaps,  200  hands  altogether,  outdoor  and  factory.     I  think  I  can  state  definitely  that 

tin;  outdoor  weaver  of  Coventry  has  got  into  other  trades,  and  the  ribbon  trade  has  gradually  dwindled  down, 

until  not  1  per  cent,  of  the  ribbons  sold  in  this  country  are  of  British  manufacture,  and  we,  as  ribbon  manu- 

facturers. are  completely  swamped. 

The  proportion  of  labour  to  total  selling  price  varies  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  depending  largely 
upon  the  article.  We  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  fashion,  but  if  looms  could  be  kept  going 
on  full  time  with  always  the  same  article,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  production  quite  15  per  cent.,  while 
weavers  would  earn  probably  20  per  cent.  more. 

Cu.nwEU.,  Yorvo  &  Co.,  OOVAX  :   Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Fabrics. 


tu  the  Japanese  and  German  competition.  price;,  ol'  uciuing,  &<.•.,  have  been  cut  about  10  per 
cent.,  ;ni.-l   a  considerable  niimlier  of  hands,  owing  to  lack  of  continuity  of  employment  and   decrease   in 
one    to  other    classes    of    work,  and    many    to    America.      We  attribute    the    change    in     the 
I  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured  articles  in  foreign  competition. 


3538      E  mployment.  ABBOTT,  OHAM  &  Co.,  25,  JEWIN  CRESCENT,  LONDOK,  B.C. ;  Wholesale  Warehousemen  in  New  Zealand  Trade- 

Ribbons,  Silks,  Ties,  and  Scarves,  Millinery,  &c. 

(c)  The  export  of  piece  goods  for  manufacturing  into  garments  is  an  increasing  business,  even  whin 
the  duty  on  the  material  is  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  made-up  article  We  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  far  more  skilled  labour  to  be  found  in  the  Colony  than  a  few  years  ago.  Hence  they  are  able  to 
make  up  the  styles  of  garments  that  are  most  in  favour  at  the  moment  there. 

LISTER  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;   Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Spun  Silk  Yarns,  Silk  Velvet,  Silk  Plush 
Mohair  Plush,  Silk  Dress  Fabrics  and  Tapestries. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  a  large  quantity  of  pile  fabric  machinery  was 
sent  to  America  from  the  Bradford  district,  and  a  considerable  number  of  our  skilled  workers  at  once 
followed. 

JAMES  KERSHAW,  PARADISE  MILI.S,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Manufacturers  of  Plain  Taffeta  and  Twill   Silk,    also 
Gentlemen's  Mufflers  and  Cloth  for  Men's  Ties. 

(B)  Men's  labour  has  decreased  and  female  labour  increased  in  proportion,  owing  to  sewing  machine- 
made  goods  (made  largely  from  cloth  imported)  taking  the  place  of  loom-made  articles,     (c)  Cheapness. 
QCQA  (D)  Practically  none. 

READE  &  Co.,  BROOK  MILLS,  CONGLETON  ;   Silk  Spinners. 

(A)  We  cannot  give  actual  figures,  but  a  large  and  regular  importation  of  cheap  French  and  Italian 
yarns  for  manufacture  of  sewing  and  embroidery  silks  in  Leek  and  London,  and  weaving  yarns  in  Macclesfield, 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  is  a  loss  to  English  spinners  (and  their  workpeople). 

(B)  Silk  yarns  to  weight  probably  about  15,000  Ibs.  per  annum,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges 
at  Woolwich  for  War  Office  and  Admiralty  requirements,  and  for  sewing  silks  used  in  Army  clothing  factory, 
are  probably  all  of  Continental  manufacture,  as  far  as  the  undyed  yarn  is  concerned.     For  several  years  my 
firm  has  not  secured  a  Government  contract,  and  we  are  practically  certain  that  the  successful  contractors 
have  supplied  imported  foreign  yarns  below  the  price  we  could  entertain. 

A  regular  business  we  do  in  silk  yarns  for  covering  electric  wires  suffers  very  much  owing  to  impor- 
tation of  cheap  German  covered  wire.  We  have  also  lost  the  greater  proportion  of  our  export  business  in 
yarns  to  America  owing  to  competition  of  Continental  yarns  in  that  market,  as  per  table  herewith  illustrating. 

• 

BAILEY,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  THUMP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Silk  and  Velvet  Manufacturers. 

Our  factory  has  only  had  two-thirds  of  its  looms  going  short  time,  while  it  might  have  been  at  work 
full  time  and  all  looms  going,  if  foreign  goods  had  not  been  imported  which  prevented  our  sales. 
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FIRM  No.  2,526.     Manufacturers  of   Elastic  Fabrics,  and  Haberdashery  Smallware  Merchants,  Dyers   and 
Silk  Throwsters. 

The  proportion  of  labour  in  our  goods  varies  according  to  qualities,  and  to  the  kind  of  machines  they  are 
made  on,  but  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  is  about  the  proportion.  In  a  large  amount  of  common  "  bulk  trade '' 
labour  comes  to  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  If  we  were  running  three-quarter  time,  it  would  cost  us  at 
least  5  per  cent,  more  than  if  we  weie  on  full  time,  and  if  we  could  make  sure  of  full  or  a  shade  over 
full  time,  in  all  departments,  we  could,  no  doubt,  save  2|  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent. 

ELLIS  &  Co.,  177,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Trimmings,  Bows,  Rosettes,  Embroidered 
Beaded  Trimmings. 

I  have  been  told  by  my  workpeople  that  there  are  rooms  run  by  aliens  where  they  employ  12 
to  20  young  girls,  not  necessarily  or  always  aliens,  at  a  wage  of  2s.  a  week  to  commence  with.  The  lowest 
wage  at  which  my  hands  begin  is  4s.,  while  a  girl  who  shows  any  aptitude  can  earn  8s.  after  about 
a  year,  and  that  is  increased  as  experience  is  gained,  but  the  labour  1  employ  is  mostly  outdoor  and  ] 
work.  I  have  inquired  again  from  some  of  the  hands  who  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  and  one  replied 
that  the  above  is  perfectly  correct  from  her  personal  knowledge,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  of  the  girls  do  not 
get  more  than  Is.  a  week  to  commence,  and  very  few  remain  long  enough  ever  to  get  considerable  advai 

3536  Generally  one   or  more   of   the   employer's  family  sits  in   the  workroom   and  oversees  and  times  the  work. 

Another  hand  told  me  that  bows  were  being  sold  similar  to  mine  at  the  price  I  pay  for  making,  and  that  i 
know  personally  is  a  fact,  as  a  Jewess  came  in  here  with  samples  of  goods  for  sale  and  olien  <1  me  them, 
materials  and  all  ready  to  re-sell,  at  less  than  my  workers'  wages.  That  does  not  imply  that  I  am 
paying  too  much,  but  they  too  little. 

FIHM  No.  3,882.     Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Figured  Silk  Goods  and  Velvets  for  Dress  and  Upholstery 
Purposes. 

We  cannot  give  you  actual  figures,  but  we  know  that  the  amount  of  goods  imported,  which  we  could 
manufacture  ourselves,  would  keep  many  factories  as  big  as  ours  fully  employed. 

W.  BAM,  &  SON,  ILKESTON.  R.S.O..  DERBYSHIRE  ;  Manufacture!-.-;  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Glove  Fabriei  for  making 
into  Gloves,  also  Silk  and  Cotton  .Mitts. 

Foreign  tariffs  have  stopped  all  our  trade  in   the  production  of  fully-manufactured  fabric  i:i; 
we  etui  only  sell  n  very  limited  (jiinntiU  of  fabric  pieces  tor  gloves.      The  importation  of    these  gi 
brought  about  not  <  nl y  serious  Irss  to  (lie  w oil; people  but  almost  niin,  as  most  of   the  mac  liin.  i  v  is  standing 
at  the  present  time.     We  calculate  the  loss  of  wanes  to  the  workpeople  in  1903  in  our  firm  alone  would  be 
about  £16,000  to  £18,000. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  3,903.     Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Fabrics  for  making  into  Gloves  and  Mitte.  3537 

Within  twelve  years  ago  we  had  about  40  machines  fairly  well  employed,  but  now  have  about  1:2, 
which  it  takes  all  our  time  to  keep  partially  employed  at  a  very  small  profit  and  sometimes  at  a  loss. 
Unless  there  is  a  duty  of  about  50  per  cent,  put  on,  it  is  only  a  question  of  another  year  or  two  before 
shutting  up  altogether. 

FIRM  No.  4,224.     Manufacturers  of  Silk  Piece  Goods. 

The  proportions  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  of  our  goods  in  a  normal  year  I  find  to  be  almost  exactly 
18  per  cent.,  but  this  does  not  represent  the  labour  which  lias  gone  into  preliminary  processes  which  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  business,  viz.,  spinning,  throwing  and  dyeing.  As  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  between  continuous  trade  and  short  time,  it  is  very  important,  and  in  this  connection  I  may 
remark  that  what  is  required  by  our  trade,  and  probably  most  manufacturing  trades  in  this  country,  is  not  so 
much  higher  prices  as  more  and  steadier  business,  and  it  is  this  consideration  more  than  any  other  that  makes 
me  of  opinion  that  no  ultimately  appreciable  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer  would  follow  the  imposition 
of  a  moderate  tariff.  The  lowering  of  cost  of  production  would  be  a  certain  result  of  increased  business. 

Let  me  take  my  own  concern.     There  are  certain  items  of  yearly  expenditure  which  are  fixed,  and 

certain  others  which,  while  not  absolutely  fixed,  are  necessarily  much  higher  in  proportion  to  turnover  in  3^38 

a  time  of  restricted  output  than  when  the  establishment  is  working  full  time.  Taking  a  normal  year's  output 
and  last  year,  which  was  very  bad,  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  works  out  at  about  6  per  cent.  Regarding 
the  relative  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty,  as  facts  are 
rathor  difficult  to  obtain,  but  I  should  say  that  in  Italy  wages  are  very  much  lower,  and  in  France  and 
Switzerland  appreciably  lower,  but  in  Germany  they  approach  our  level.  They  also  run  longer  hours, 
reducing  cost  thereby.  1  could  hardly  venture  upon  figures  or  percentages  in  this  connection. 

PBIDMOBE  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;  Smallware  Manufacturers. 

We  lost  over  four  weeks  in  short  time  last  year  besides  stopping  a  part  of  our  machinery,  reducing 
our  turn  out  from  2,000  to  1,400  gross  per  week.  We  have  calculated  that  at  1,500  gross  per  week  it  costs 
2J  per  cent,  extra  on  all  goods,  for  rent,  rates,  warehouse  and  supervising  expenses,  over  and  above  what 
it  costs  when  running  full  time  to  make  the  same  quality  of  goods.  We  consider  that  the  continuous 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  given  the  foreigner  an  advantage  over  us.  Our  production  has  decreased 
since  the  last  alteration,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  production  per  gross  has  been  increased. 

R.  HAMILTON,  WEST  END  FACTORY,  DUMFRIES  ;  Manufacturers  of  Specialities  in  Silk  Knitted  Goods,  &c. 
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I  cannot  say  that  my  workpeople  have  lost  any  time  through  loss  of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
as  my  workers  have  been  fully  employed  all  the  year  (1903),  but  I  may  say  that  I  would  have  been  able  to 
employ  more  workers  had  the  United  States  orders  come  in  more  freely,  the  high  tariff  being  the  cause  of 
less  business.  1  should  say  I  might  have  been  able  to  employ,  say,  20  to  30  more  hands. 

FIRM  No.  5,355.     Elastic  Web  Manufacturers. 

(A)  This  is  an  absolute  fact  that  people  have  gone  from  this  district,  skilled  labour  with  machinery 
and  to  work  it,  and  very  largely  has  this  been  llio  case  to  America. 

(B)  At  one  time  nothing  but  men  weavers  were  employed  in  the  elastic  trade,  now  a  large  proportion 
if  girl  and  women  labour  is  employed.     Were  it  not  for  this  we  should  practically  be  shut  out  of  foreign 
countries,  as  wages  formerly  paid  to  weavers  and  foreign  tariffs  together  would  simply  stop  us  if  we  had  all 
men  labour. 

The  reduction  in  export  to  foreign  markets  is  due  to  their  protective  tariffs  and  making  the  goods 
themselves,  and  in  some  instances  for  us — goods  we  ought  to  make. 

At  one  time  20,000  people  were  employed  in  the  elastic  trade  ;  now  I  should  think  there  are  not 
more-  than  1,000  to  2,000  at  most.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  employed  compared  with  20  to  30  years 

ago  is  partly  caused  by  fashion,  but  long  before  fashion  had  anything  to  do  with  it  the  McKinley  tariff  oc/in 

:i-ally  stopped  the  export  to  the  United  State-;.  OOW 

Re  proportion  of  labour.     This  varies  considerably  in  the  different  articles,  that  is,  10  per  cent,  to  25 

.•ent.  is  a  fair  amount  paid  for  labour.     It  is  evident  that  continuous  running  lessens  the  cost  of  production 

considerably  ;   one  cannot  reduce  staff  expenses,  rates,  &c.,  even  when  running  short  time,  and  it  would 

be  easy  to  do  £10,0(10  more  per  year  in  our  place  on  same  expenses.     If  we  could  get  lower  tariffs  everywhere 

.•ire  certain  that  (he  few  manufactories  left  in  this  country  would  not  be  near  large  enough  for  the  trade 

that  might  be  done. 

Mvcr-LESFlELD  HAND-LOOM  WEAVERS'  ASSOCIATION,  MACCLESFlELD  ;    Hand-loom  Silk  Weaving. 

Many  hundreds  of  weavers  ha  ve  left  Macclesfield  to  follow  the  same  employment  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
I'.S.A.,  and  a  considerable  number  of  young  t\n<\  ahle-liorlied  men  have  left  Macclesfield  to  seek  work  in 
other  tradi 

;t    tlicic  ;u-e  Ilij-cc  causes  :      (I)   The  |i"\\'T  -Innm  weavers,  «  h»  are  well  urbanised,  and 
the  home  workers,  who  are  no  d  at  all,  are  pitted  agftinsl  IH,  and  we  a  re  pi  tied  against  them,  l\v  the 

manufacturer-:   in  an   unhealthy   int.  rnal   eoiii|ieiitinn  ;   ;•_')   The  excessivelv   hcavv   weighting  <>t   dyed   silk; 
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(G)  DIFFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPPING  KATES. 

Railway  and  QUESTION  11  (FORM  7):— Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing   the  effect  on  your  trade  of 

Shipping  Rates.          the  action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  other  countries. 
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FIRM  No.  3,882.     Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Figured  Silk   Goods  and  Velvets  for  Dress  and  Upholstery 
Purposes. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  injustice  of  the  Carriers'  Act,  which,  whilst  enabling  the  railway 
companies  to  charge  the  highest  rates  for  silk  and  silk  goods  (quite  double  the  rates  charged  on  the  Continent) 
exempt  them  from  any  responsibility  on  parcels  of  a  greater  value  than  £10.  The  amendment  of  this  Act 
is  urgently  necessary. 

JAMES  KERSHAW,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Manufacturers. 

Silk  being  an  expensive  and  at  the  same  time  a  light  material,  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges 
do  not  seriously  affect  the  trade. 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  DERWENT  SIDE  DYEWORKS,  DERBY  ;   Silk  Dyer  and  Bleacher. 

All  the  foreigners  get  an  advantageous  rate  for  freight  to  and  from  the  Continent,  and  this  acts 
prejudicially  to  home  producers. 

FIRM  No.  2,403.     Manufacturers  of  Gentlemen's  Neck  Wear,  Mufflers,  Vestings  and  Dressing  Gowns. 

It  costs  us  more  to  send  goods  to  Manchester  than  a  German  can  send  his  to  Maccleslield  and 
London,  and  Manchester  is  only  20  miles  from  Macclesfield.  We  bought  a  small  box  from  Russia  costing 
2s.  lid.  delivered  to  our  warehouse  in  London  free,  and  the  railway  company  wanted  Is.  9d.  for  the  carriage 
from  London  to  Macclesfield  for  an  article  costing  2s.  lid.,  and  sent  from  Russia  to  London. 

A.  A.  KRAUSS  &  Co.,  149,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Merchants  dealing  in  Silk,  Cotton  and 
Woollen  and  other  Goods. 

Freights  from  New  York  to  China  via  Liverpool  have  been  lower  than  the  freights  charged  on  cotton 
goods  from  Liverpool  to  China  (manufactured  in  Lancashire). 

FIRM  No.  5,355.    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Elastic  Webs. 

We  understand  that  the  rate  from  London  to  Paris,  or  vice  versa,  is  very  little  if  any  more  than 
double  that  from  Leicester  to  London,  or  vice  versa. 


Industrial 
Combinations. 


(H)  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  7) : — To  wliat  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  recent  developments  of  combinations 
in  foreign  countries  give  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture, 
and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  ? 
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J.  &  T.  BROCKLEHCRST  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Silk  Manufacturers. 

By  combines  on  the  Continent  of  Schappc  spinners  they  are  able  to  buy  large  quantities  of  raw 
material  at  one  time,  and  in  consequence  of  clearing  the  market  at  one  stroke,  raise  the  price  for  subsequent 
buyers  such  as  independent  spinners,  who  can  only  buy  small  quantities  at  a  time. 


T.  H.  HAMBLETON,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Manufacturers. 

The  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries,  combined  with  longer  hours  and  lower 
wages,  give  them  an  advantage  by  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture. 


JOHN  FREW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATIIAVEX  AND  Gr,.\sr;o\v  ;  Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  Neckerchiefs,  &c. 

The  advantage  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries  have  over  us  consists  nut  in— although  it  has 
probably  led  to— developments  of  combinations.  Such  could  be  m<-(  by  .similar  combinations  here,  though 
it  is  not  always  that  such  a  policy  tends  to  cheapen  production.  The' essential  advantage  they  have  is. 
that  our  exports  to  them  are  taxed  while  their  exports  to  us  arc  imtaxeil.  We  can  do  no  free  trade  with 
thorn  in  selling.  It  is  they  who  have  the  free  trade  there. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

LISTER  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;  Silk  Manufacturers  and  Spinners.  3545 

Combinations — grouping  seven  to  ten  concerns  together — first  give  a  command  of  capital,  and  unless 
worked  with  judgment,  may  have  serious  consequences  on  competitors.  They  certainly  give  opportunities 
for  speculation,  and  when  misdirected  I  have  known  it  bear  disastrous  results,  but  where  worked  on 
carefully  considered  lines,  the  practice  has  undoubtedly  all  the  elements  of  economy,  by  raising  all  the 
concerns  in  the  combination  up  to  the  level  of  the  best,  and  by  a  combined  selling  power  all  the  markets 
of  the  world  may  be  attacked  with  more  advantage. 

FIRM  No.  10,517.    Merchants  of  Silks,  Ribbons,  &o. 

The  growth  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries  has  affected  the  business  of  this  company  in  two 
ways: — (1)  In  buying  here  for  export;  (2)  in  export  market.  Previously  these  foreign  manufacturers  sold 
their  goods  to  the  London  house  of  the  company,  and  on  these  transactions  profits  and  commissions  were 
carried  here  and  in  Australia.  Now  these  manufacturers,  in  large  measure,  ship  their  own  goods  direct  to 
the  Colony,  and  enter  into  competition  with  the  company  for  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  thereby  causing  a  loss 
of  trade  ;  while  the  trade  that  is  secured  is  at  less  remunerative  prices  than  before,  although  the  foreign 
manufacturers  at  the  same  price  secure  a  better  profit,  owing  to  their  combinations  and  consequent 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production.  oe>lfl 
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FIRM  No.  5,355.    Elastic  Web  Manufacturers. 

Of  late  a  combination  of  elastic  web  manufacturers  in  Belgium  has  been  established,  so  we  are 
informed  by  our  agent  there,  to  undersell  us  no  matter  at  what  price,  and  to  drive  us  out  of  there,  where  we 
have  done  business  over  33  years. 


(i)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

QUESTIONS  8  AND  9  (FORM  7) : — What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you   Remedial 
manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ?  Measures, 

//  such  duties  were  imposed  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect — 

(A)  upon  prices  in  the  home  markets  ;  3547 

(B)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade; 
(c)  in  promoting  economies  of  production  ; 

(D)  in  increasing  employment ; 

(E)  in  replacing  less  skilled  and  worse  paid  by  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour  f 

JOHN  BILL  DRESSER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;   Silk  Merchants. 

Suggested  Duties. 

Raw  silk    . .                                                                             . .    Nil  Thrown,  Spun 

Thrown  silk  and  spun  silk        5  per  cent.  and  Dyed  Silk. 

For  silk  thrown  and  dyed  abroad        . .          . .          . .          . .  10        „ 

For  manufactured  silk  goods    . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     20        „ 

This  is  only  a  general  estimate  of  what  is  fair  and  likely  to  be  effectual  as  protection  against  products 
of  low-priced  Continental  labour.     Thus  5  per  cent,  for  the  throwster  or  spinner  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  dyer  3548 

are  as  little  as  they  would  find  of  any  use,  whilst  the  operations  of  winding,  warping,  beaming,  weaving  and 
finishing  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  throwing  and  dyeing — thus  entitling  the  manufacturer  to  10  per  cent, 
further  protection,  making  20  per  cent,  in  all. 

(A)  Increase  in  home  production   both  by  Englishmen  and    by  the    foreigners — who  would  at  once 
establish  factories  in  this  country — would  promote  legitimate  competition,  and  encourage  manufacturers  to 
improve  their  machinery.     Hence  it  seems  unlikely  that  prices  would  rise  to  anything  approaching  the 
amount  of  the  duty. 

(B)  Foreign-made  silks  completely  swamp  the  home  market  for  the  cheaper  and  more  continuous 
demand.     This  would  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  cease,  and  more  regular  employment  result.     Surplus 
stocks  of  foreign  manufacture  are  habitually  realised  in  England  for  what  they  will  fetch. 

(c)  As  mentioned  under  (A)  a  greater  volume  of  profitable  trade  will  enable  manufacturers  to  improve 
their  machinery  and  produce  more  cheaply. 

(D)  In  no  trade  can  it  be  more  certain  that  the  gradual  but  sure  decline  in  the  numbers  of  employees 
Under  free  trade  will  then  give  place  to  increased  demand  for  labour. 

(E)  So  far  as  we,  as  merchants  and  not  manufacturers,  can  gauge  present  standard  of  skill  and  payment 
in  the  silk  trade,  we  should  say  that  the  increase  would  be  in  the  number  employed  rather  than  in  individual 
skill  or  rate  of  wages. 


3549  Rtiww"*'  Measure!.   BAILEY,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  TRUMP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O.  ;  Silk  and  Velvet  Manufacturers. 

Suggested  Duties. 

On  thrown  silks  to  protect  home  throwsters  . .       Is.  per  Ib.  or  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
On  manufactured  goods,  all  silk  . .          . .       6s.         „          20         „  ,, 

On  manufactured  goods,  part  silk  and  part  cotton 

or  wool  . .          . .          . .          . .  5s.         „          20         „  „ 

On  all  silk  velvets  103.        „          20 

On  silk  velvets  with  cotton  backs       . .  8s.        „          20        „  „ 

If  no  duty  were  imposed  on  foreign- thrown  silk  a  duty  of  5s.  a  Ib.  on  all  silk  goods  would  be  sufficient. 
It  is  much  easier  to  reckon  the  duty  on  weight  of  goods  instead  of  ad  valorem,  as  it  does  away  with  the  induce- 
ment to  send  goods  in  with  invoices  at  less  than  their  real  value,  which  the  United  States  have  found  is  often 
attempted  by  foreign  merchants.  A  simple  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  be  a  great  help  to  present 
manufacturers,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  enough  to  bring  fresh  capital  into  the  trade  and  build  it  up  again. 
Nothing  more  than  a  regular  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods — 15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  duty — will  prevent 
much  harm  being  done  by  imports  if  still  sold  under  cost ;  or,  better  still,  its  equivalent  of  5s.  or  6s.  per  Ib. 

(A)  English  silks  would    be  sold  easily,  whereas  now  the  trade  is  being  extinguished,  because  it  is 

3550  impossible  to  get  orders  for  them.     Nearly  all  orders  are  given  for  foreign  silks.     The  latter  would  doubtless 

be  increased  in  price  to  about  half  the  amount  of  the  duty,  possibly  not  so  much,  as  competition  would  be 
keen  among  them  to  secure  orders,  and  the  revenue  obtained  would  be  large  if  the  higher  duty  suggested 
was  levied. 

(B)  English  goods  would  probably  be  very  little  raised  in  price,  as,  having  a  good  demand  for  them, 
the  cost  of  production  would  be  less  owing  to  keeping  looms  and  workpeople  constantly  going  full  time,  and 
the  factories  would  turn  out  double  work  with  same  present  fixed  charges,  only  more  wages  would  be  paid, 
and  if  Is.  a  Ib.  was  put  on  foreign-thrown  silks  5  per  cent,  increase  of  manufactured  articles  would  compensate 
for  that. 

(c)  The  trade  being  secure  and  fairly  profitable  more  capital  would  be  put  into  it  and  more  factories 
would  be  built. 

(D)  As  fresh  factories  were  built  more  workpeople  would  be  trained  and  find  employment  in  all  its 
branches. 

(K)  Workpeople  who  are  constantly  making  the  same  article  for  which  there  would  be  a  regular 
demand  on  the  same  looms  soon  acquire  more  skill  and  make  a  longer  length  per  day,  which  means  increased 
wages.  There  can  scarcely  be  found  enough  work  to  keep  them  going  short  time  now.  They  would  then 
work  full  time,  and  if  manufacturers  got  better  prices  they  would  also  share  in  the  advance. 

3551  ANDERSON  &  ROBERTSON,  LTD.,  GOVAN  ;   Silk  Throwsters  and  Dyers. 

Thrown  silk — 10  per  cent. 

(A)  The  effect  at  the  beginning  would  be  an  increase  of  prices,  but,  after  the  home  competition 
adjusted  itself,  the  increased  price  would  probably  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(B)  Greater  and  more  constant  employment. 

(o)and(D)  Great  economy  in  cost  of  production  from  the  larger  output  and  more  constant  employment. 

(E)  The  effect  would  be  to  replace  the  less-skilled  and  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid 
labour. 

J.  &  T.  BHOOKLEHURST  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Manufacturers — Pongees,  Tussahs,  Figured  Chinas, 
Satins,  Glac6a,  &c. 

Thrown  silk — 2s.  per  Ib. 
Spun  yarn — Is.  6d.  per  Ib. 
Cloth — 20  per  cent,  on  value. 

(A)  To  raise  prices  and  diminish  consumption  as  a  consequence. 

(B)  There  would  be  more  cloth  made  in  England  than  now. 
Oreo                                                     (°)  Don't  see  economy  of  production  likely. 

OOOo  (D)  it  would  increase  employment,  but  it  would  tend  to  more  irregular  employment  as  is  usual  in 

protected  countries. 

(E)  This  is  a  vsry  uncertain  point. 

ALBERT  J.  EQGLESTON,  SIDDALS  ROAD  MILLS,  DERBY  ;  Silk  Spinner  and  Throwster. 

If  I  could  have  protection  of  my  home  trade  I  should  be  fully  engaged.  A  10  per  cent,  duty  on  thrown 
silks  would  enable  me  to  compete  successfully  in  that  branch  with  the  Continental  throwsters. 

FIRMS  Nos.  6,555  AND  6,005.    Silk  Throwsters. 

Thrown  silk — 10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  silk  is  a  costly  article  to  begin  with  makes  it  only  necessary  for  a  small  duty  to  prevent 
the  foreign  throwster  from  competing  here.  On  the  highest-priced  raw  silks  costing  from  12s.  to  18s.  per 
tb.  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  would  be  ample.  For  instance,  a  raw  silk  costing  12s.  per  ft. 
would  cost  3s.  per  Ib.  to  throw  ;  this  plus  10  per  cent,  would  mean  16s.  6d.  if  sold  here  by  a  foreign  throwster ; 
•old  by  an  English  throwster,  it  would  cost  only  15s.  On  higher-priced  silks  the  proportion  would  work 


Replies  to  Forms. 

out  greater,  for  the  increased  price  in  the  raw  material  would  be  greater  to  begin  with,  i.e.,  18s.  plus  2s.  3553 

throwing  wages  plus  duty  equals  22s.,  while  this  could  be  thrown  in  England  at  20s.  From  the  foregoing 
remarks  you  must  not  infer  that  there  would  bo  any  appreciable  increase  in  price  of  thrown  silk  in  England, 
as  the  competition  among  English  throwsters  would  prevent  that. 

(A)  Very  little  ;    home  trade  competition  would  keep  prices  down. 

(B)  Almost  everything ;   we  buy  most  of  the  thrown  silk  at  present  and  a  good  deal    from  Japan  in 
the  manufactured  state. 

(c)  Home  trade  competition  would  answer  for  that. 

(D)  Nine-tenths  of  the  mills  now  standing  would  re-start. 

(E)  The  labour  could  not  be  more  highly  skilled  than  at  present ;  it  may  be,  and  is,  worse  paid.     We 
only  pay  8s.  per  week  of  56  hours,  but  that  is  in  competition  (abroad)  with  3s.  per  week  of  90  hours  (or 
thereabouts). 

FIRM  No.  6,347.     Manufacturers  of  all  Silk  Threads,  Organzine   for  Warp,  Tram  for  Weft,  Sewing  Silks, 
Flosses,  Embroidery  Silks. 

Thrown  silks,  i.e.,  organzines,  trams,  sewings,  flosses  (undyed) — 10  per  cent. 
Dyed  silks,  woven  silk  goods,  trimmings — 15  per  cent. 

(A)  We  think  prices  would  rise  to  the  extent  of  approximately  half  the  imposed  duty.  occ4 

(B)  The  home  trade  would  certainly  be  more  secure  and  regular,  and,  as  a  consequence,  capitalists  3554 
would  be  inclined  to  spend  money  in  developing  business  in  many  of  the  trades  which  are  now  in  a  state  of 

stagnation. 

(c)  The  cost  of  production  would  certainly  be  lessened  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  erection 
of  new  machinery  and  premises.  Under  present  conditions  almost  every  form  of  outlay  is  avoided  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  There  is  no  inducement  to  spend  money  on  new  machinery  for  dyeing  trades. 

(D)  Increased  and  more  regular  employment  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

(E)  Wages  also  would  certainly  advance. 

BERESFOBD  &  BIRCHENALL,  24,  NOBLE  STREET,   LONDON,  E.G. ;    Smallware  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  is  chiefly  for  home  markets,  and  we  find  but  little  foreign  competition.  We  use  both  cotton 
and  silk  in  our  manufactures,  and  if  a  protective  tariff  were  put  upon  thrown  silk  as  certain  protectionists 
advocate,  it  would  materially  increase  the  cost  of  our  goods,  and  we  should  have  no  guarantee  that  we 
could  procure  higher  prices.  We  do  not  advocate  any  protective  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  6,544.     Silk  Finishers  and  Dyers. 

(A)  A  slight  duty  would  not  produce  any  effect.  3555 

(B,  c,  D,  E)  Would  no  doubt  be  beneficial. 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  DERWENT  SIDE  DYEWORKS,  DERBY  ;    Silk  Dyer  and  Bleacher. 

There  should  be  a  duty  imposed  on  all  yarn  or  goods  dyed  in  another  country  and  sent  here,  even 
if  sent  out  of  this  country  to  dye,  and,  further,  should  be  clearly  stamped  "  Dyed  in ." 

FIEM  No.  6,730.    Silk  Dyers. 

We  want  to  prevent  the  Germans  coming  into  this  country  who  get  orders  for  silk  dyeing  at  lower 
prices.  We  are  obliged  to  purchase  many  aniline  dyes  from  the  Continent  which  could  be  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  made  in  England. 

W.  H.  HEAD  &  SON,  191A,  192A,  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. ;  Manufacturers  of  Dress  and  Upholstery 
Trimmings,  Knitting  Yarns  in  Wool  and  Silk,  also  Haberdashery. 

On  wools,  yarns  and  silks  in  threads — a  corresponding  duty  to  that  levied  by  the  foreign  or  colonial 
country.  QKKA 

(A)  Would  not  be  altered.  ThrMdl. 

(B)  A  larger  exportation, 
(c)  Not  affected. 

(D)  More  regular  work. 

(E)  No  change. 

A.  HYATT,  RAINBOW  MILLS,  181,  KINOSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E.  ;    Wholesale  Trimming  Manufacturer. 

The  foreigners  all  produce  cheaper  than  we  do,  and  only  a  40  per  cent,  duty  will  have  any  effect 
in  saving  our  trade  from  utter  ruin. 

Manufactured 

JOHN  FREW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATHAVEN  AND  GLASGOW  ;  Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  &c. 

On  silk  and  silk  and  cotton  mufflers,  neckerchiefs  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  cloth  of  every 
description  made  of  silk  and  of  silk  and  cotton  or  other  yarn  mixed — 10  per  cent,  ad  rahrem — assuming  that 
any  duties  on  thrown  or  spun  yarns  would  not  exceed  2i  to  5  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  would  not  protect 
us  against  Japanese  competition,  but  there  would  be  no  need.  If  we  had  but  a  fraction  of  the  goods  now 
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355*7       Remedial  Measures,   imported  from  the  Continent  to  make  in  this  country,  all  silk  manufacturers  would  be    busy  enough. 

Discrimination  against  heavily  weighted  silk  goods  and  goods  containing  heavily  weighted  silk  would 
be  very  desirable  both  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  consumers  Nearly  all  dress  silks  from  the  Continent 
are  enormously  adulterated  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  the  consequence  being  that  5s.  would  purchase  a  yard 
of  better  cloth  50  years  ago  than  now,  although  the  raw  material  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  it  was 
then.  The  consumer  is  usually  no  judge  of  comparative  values,  as  the  leading  is  very  commonly  done  and 
does  not  appear  to  the  eye. 

In  suggesting  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties,  our  idea  is  10  per  cent,  on  selling  prices.  The  propor- 
tion of  wages  for  weaving  and  winding  to  our  selling  prices  is  close  on  25  per  cent,  average,  varying  from, 
perhaps,  15  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent.  The  suggestion  is  simply  based  on  the  belief  that  if  foreign  manu- 
facturers received  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  goods  in  this  country,  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  them  selling  goods  here  that  can  be  made  equally  well,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  cheaply  in  this 
country. 

(A)  A  slight  temporary  increase  in  certain  articles  ;    eventually  lower  prices  probable. 

(B)  Such  duties  would  secure  us  a  larger  share  of  our  own  market,  and,  therefore,  greater  continuity 
of  employment  and  security  for  capital  invested. 

(c)  Increased  security  would  justify  investment  of  capital  where,  with  continuity  of  employment, 
it  would  be  economically  advantageous.     Continuity  of  employment  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  on- 
occo  cost  charges. 

oOOO  (D)  ^  large  quantity  of  goods  at  present  imported  would  be  made  in  this  country,  and  with  increased 

home  trade  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  and  abroad.     This 
assuredly  means  increased  employment. 

(E)  By  greater  continuity  of  employment,  changes  of  occupation  would  be  avoided  ;  emigration  of 
skilled  labour  would  be  checked  ;  more  efficient  workers  would  therefore' be  obtainable,  and  wages  naturally 
higher. 

FIRM  No.  3,613.     Silk  Manufacturers — Satins,  Brocades,  Surahs,  Taffetas. 

Manufactured  all-silk  dress  goods — 10  per  cent. 

I  give  you  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  "  Moniteur  des  Soies,"  of  February  13,  1904.  The 
article  is  headed  "  England  "  :  — 

"  If  the  Chamberlain  project  triumphs,  what  will  be  the  duties  on  silks,  and  what  amount  will 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  result  ?  " 

The  writer  of  the  article  is  questioning  one  of  the  largest  silk  manufacturers  in  the  world,  who  has 
establishments  for  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  whose  mother 
house  is  in  Zurich,  from  which  place  he  supplies  his  English  clients. 

"  I  asked  him  his  opinion  on  the  '  project  Chamberlain.'     He  answered  me,  '  If  the  duty  is 

3559  ^  P61^  cen'i'  I  8nould  not  go  to  England  to  manufacture  at  once — I  should  wait ;  in  England  my  wages 

would  be  10  per  cent,  higher  in  consequence  of  the  Factory  legislation.     If  the  English  are  wise,  they 
ought  to  establish  a  tax  of  20  per  cent.,  and  thus  create  a  clear  situation.'  " 

FIRM  No.  2,526.     Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Fabrics,  and  Haberdashery  Smallware  Merchants,  Dyers,  Silk 
Throwsters. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  Elastic  fabrics.  The  reason  we  give  10  per  cent,  on  elastics  is  that  so  many  goods 
are  coming  into  this  market  in  a  made-up  or  finished  form,  such  as  the  United  States  of  America  and  French 
stocking  and  hose  supporters,  belts,  &c.,  whereas,  if  there  was  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  them  and  also  on 
the  elastic,  it  would  make  sure  that  the  goods'  would  be  made  up  in  this  country,  and  the  elastic  and  other 
materials  of  British  manufacture  bought  here.  The  Continental  makers  can  buy  silk,  if  anything,  cheaper 
than  we  can,  rubber  quite  as  low,  and  labour  is  cheaper ;  therefore,  to  prevent  them  cutting  us  out  a  10  per 
cent,  duty  would  be  required. 

(A)  No  higher.  (B)  Many  things  now  imported  would  be  made  here,  (c)  Increase  of  home  pro- 
duction should  decrease  cost.  (D)  Increase  employment.  (E)  More  skilled  labour  would  be  wanted. 

READE  &  Co.,  BROOK  MILLS,  CONOLETON  ;    Silk  Spinners. 

3560  Fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spun  silk  yarns  of  all  descriptions,  dyed  or  undyed,  in  hank  or  warp, 

on  bobbins,  spools,  paper  tubes,  or  any  other  form  of  make  up. 

(A)  Purely  a  matter  of  conjecture — should  not  expect  a  rise  at  home  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  sale 
prices.  (B,  c,  AND  D)  Should  expect  great  improvement  and  advantages  under  all  three  headings.  (E)  Should 
expect  a  slight  rise  in  wages,  but  not  over  5  per  cent,  in  silk  spinning  trade — might  go  to  10  per  cent. 

If  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  fixed  for  Continental  yarns,  the  foreign  spinners  should  be  called  upon  to 
declare  their  actual  cost  price  for  duty  purposes,  in  the  same  way  that  English  spinners  have  to  when 
making  consignments  to  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  5,355.    Elastic  Web  Manufacturers. 

Elastic  fabrics  all  kinds — 10  per  cent.  ;  but  should  prefer  to  get  foreign  tariffs  reduced — America 
from  80  per  cent.,  France  from  20  per  cent.,  Belgium  from  15  per  cent.,  Germany  from  15  per  cent.,  Russia 
from  30  per  cent.,  Holland  from  5  per  cent. 

We  in  our  trade  are  most  interested  in  getting  tariffs  reduced  all  over  the  world,  but  particularly  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent  ol  Europe,  and,  metaphorically  speaking,  having  a  pistol  that  will  fire  a 
reciprocity  bullet  at  the  foreigner.  I  am  certain  if  this  could  be  brought  about  it  would  mean  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year  more  wages  to  our  workpeople  in  this  trade,  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
manufacturers  by  having  machinery  better  employed. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(A)  We  don't  anticipate  any  effect  on  prices  here,  but  believe  it  would  increase  our  manufactures.  3561 

(B)  And  bring  more  continuity  of  work  for  workpeople. 
(c)  It  might  cost  a  little  more  for  production,  as 

(D)  by  increasing  employment  and  machinery  always  going,  we  could  afford  to  pay  more,  providing 
foreign  tariffs  were  reduced. 

(B)  All  kinds  of  labour  would  bo  benefited  in  our  opinion. 

PRIDMORE  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;   Smallware  Manufacturers. 

Smallwares,  hat  bands  and  galloons — say  10  per  cent. 

This  10  per  cent,  we  reckon,  would  have  given  us  trade  in  an  article  which  now  goes  abroad.  Also 
10  per  cent,  is  just  about  the  difference  between  what  we  pay  for  foreign  material  (lid.),  and  the  same 
material  bought  in  England  (Is.).  We  should  bo  able  to  keep  our  looms  employed  instead  of  having  part 
standing.  The  amount  of  duty  which  affected  this  firm  in  1860  was  the  abolition  of  the  16  per  cent,  duty 
on  ribbons,  and  this  business  then  collapsed.  Since  then,  elastic  web  has  been  made,  and  after  that  trade 
declined,  smallwares  have  been  made,  and  our  trade  has  been  affected  by  the  importation  of  made-up 
clothing,  so  that  our  customers  have  not  had  the  goods  to  make  up,  and  have,  therefore,  not  required  so 
much  binding. 
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FIRM  No.  4,300.    Merchants  of  Hat  and  Cap  Trimmings,  Galloons,  Ribbons. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  articles  I  buy  are  made  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  duty  levied. 

In  the  end  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty.  Those  whom  I  have  talked  to  personally  are 
quite  sure  of  this  ;  they  have  fitted  up  both  factory  and  machinery  for  English  trade,  and  have  no  other 
outlet. 

FIRM  No.  4,224.    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Piece  Goods. 

Silk  manufactured  goods — 10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.  The  former  figure  would  probably  answer 
the  purpose. 

This  in  no  way  represents  the  difference  in  cost  between  home  and  foreign  productions,  but  some 
such  figure  would  be  necessary  to  effectually  prevent,  or  at  all  events  minimise,  the  illegitimate  competition 
of  dumped  goods.  This  is  the  sole  basis  of  my  calculation. 

(A)  I  reckon  that,  in  all  probability,  the  average  selling  price  of  goods  to  the  consumer  in  this  country 

would  not  be  enhanced  by  more  than  half  this  amount  at  most,  say,  5  per  cent,  to  7|  per  cent.,  possibly  not  oeoo 

that ;   in  fact,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  any  ultimate  enhancement  of  prices  would  be  probably  quite  3563 

infinitesimal.     My  calculation  is  based  upon  three  factors,  viz.  : — (1)  The  reduction  in  the  costs  of  production 

consequent  upon  more  and  steadier  business ;   (2)  The  enhancement  of  internal  competition  in  the  country 

through  the  development  of  the  trade  ;   (3)  The  continuance  of  foreign  competition,  although  modified  in 

intensity.     In  my  opinion  prices  would  be  steadied  by  the  market  being  to  a  large  extent  relieved  from  the 

dumping  of  foreign  goods  in  times  of  depression  abroad 

(B)  In  point  of  continuity  and  security  the  effects  of  an  import  duty  would  in  my  opinion  be  immediate 
and  important. 

(c)  Economies  of  production  would  undoubtedly  be  stimulated  by  (1)  the  stimulus  of  enhanced  trade, 
and  (2)  internal  competition. 

(D)  Employment  would  undoubtedly  be  increaser" 

(E)  Labour  in  our  trade  is  at  present  well  remunerated  pro  rala,  and  in  times  of  continuous  employ- 
ment good  wages  are  made;  more  continuous  employment  would,  of  course,  mean  better  average  wages. 

CALDWELL,  YOTTNO  &  Co.,  GOVAN  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Fabrics. 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  manufactured  goods— silk  and  spun  silk,  cotton  and 
silk  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers.  OCQA 

(A)  Prices  would  advance,  but  not  nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed.      What  is  required  is  OOO4 
more  and  steadier  business  and  not  a  higher  percentage  of  profits. 

(B)  Would  secure  a  much  larger  and  more  continuous  share  of  the  home  trade, 
(c)  Continuity  includes  important  economies  ; 

(D)  And  increases  employment — a  larger  number  of  workers  would  be  required. 

(E)  Increased  proportion  of  better-paid  workers. 

EDWARD  ROURKE,  13,  Bow  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Wholesale  Trimming  Dealer. 

As  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  cannot  say  definitely,  but  should  be  inclined  to  think  the  reasonable 
duties  adopted  by  Belgium,  France,  &c.,  would  be  most  suitable  ;  certainly  not  those  of  America.  I  should 
think  about  an  average  of  15  per  cent.,  not  more. 

(A)  I  think  our  goods  might  be  a  little  higher,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  duty  would  lead  to  more 
employment  and  higher  wages,  and  I  think  we  should  have  some  of  the  trade  the  foreigners  are  now  doing ; 

(B)  And  so  would,  I  think,  secure  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade, 
(c)  This  is  doubtful 

(D)  and  (E)  I  think  it  would  increase  employment  and  wages. 


3565  RtllHdlal  Measures.  It  is  very  convenient  sometimes  to  buy  goods  below  the  usual  value  and  make  an  extra  per  cent,  if 

they  are  right  in  other  respects,  but  -we  cannot  always  depend  on  this,  and,  although  sometimes  good  for  indi- 
viduals, the  country  must  generally  suffer  in  the  long  run.  A  reasonable  duty  put  upon  such  manufactures 
seems'the  remedy.  I  have  got  used  to  buying  certain  things  in  foreign  markets,  and  I  feel  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  change,  but  nevertheless  I  think  tariff  reform  would  generally  benefit  our  country. 

FIRM  No.  2,130.     Ladies'  Dress  Trimming  Manufacturers. 

If  a  duty  of  about  15  per  cent,  was  put  on  foreign  dress  trimming  imported  into  this  country  it  would 
find  employment  for  several  thousand  hands,  mostly  women,  in  the  course  of,  say,  five  to  six  years. 

STEPHEN   WALTERS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  26,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G.,  AND  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;  Manufacturers 
of  Silk  Cloths. 

On  umbrella  and  parasol  silks,  tailoring  silks,  tie  silks,  dress  and  general  drapery  silks — not  less  than 
15  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  article,  i.e.,  goods  imported  in  the  piece. 

JAMES  KERSHAW,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Manufacturers. 

3566  Silk  handkerchiefs,  silk  mufflers,  silk  ladies'  neckwear,  silk  gents,  neckwear — 15  per  cent,   to  20  per 

cent. 

(A)  Five  to  10  per  cent,  dearer. 

(B)  Would  secure  greater  continuity  in  the  home  trade. 

(c)  A  larger  and  steady  trade  would  be  helpful  in  promoting  economies  of  production  that  are  not 
possible  now. 

(D)  Employment  would  increase  immensely. 

(E)  Not  less  skilful,  but  better  paid. 

T.  H.  HAMBLETON,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Manufacturers  of  Gents'  Tie  Silks,  Ladies'  Scarves, 
Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  Dress  Goods,  &c. 

Silk  and  mixed  goods — 15  to  25  per  cent. 

(A)  A  little  higher  in  price. 

(B)  More  regular  work. 

(c)  Continental  employment  would  reduce  cost  in  labour. 

(E)  More  skilled  and  better-paid  labour  would  be  inevitable  where  labour  was  constant  and  regular. 
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HENRY  SPENCER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ribbons,  &c. 

Millinery  ribbons  and  ribbons  generally — 15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  which  is  based  on  the  difference 
between  foreign  prices  and  ours  with  reasonable  profit.  A  German  manufacturer  stated  that  25  per  cent, 
would  keep  all  Continental  competitors  out  of  the  market  ("  St.  James'  Gazette  "),  and  we  think  he  is  correct. 

(A)  We  do  not  think   the   cost  would    be  greatly  increased  ;    competition  amongst  manufacturers 
would  keep  a  good  market. 

(B)  and  (c)  It  would  help  very  considerably,  and  if  there  was  more  dependence  upon  the  home 
market  the  cost  of  production  would  be  less. 

(D)  We  should  with  increased  employment  produce  better  work,  as  more  interest  would  be  taken  in 
the  trade,  which  is  to-day  slowly  dying. 

(E)  Most  beneficial. 

FIRM  No.  5,276.     Dealers  in  Silk  Goods. 

Silk  goods— 20  per  cent. 

This  duty  is  suggested  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  this  country  to  give  our  own 
people  as  much  work  as  possible,  and  we  estimate  that,  considering  the  amount  of  taxes  we  have  to  pay,  both 
Imperial  and  local,  and  the  money  that  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  our  workpeople,  it  was  at  least 

3568  worth  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  to  this  country  to  buy  the  goods  from  home  producers  rather  than  from 

foreigners.  From  the  difference  in  price  between  our  own  goods,  and  those  which  are  imported,  we  are  sure 
that  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent,  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreigner  in  the  British 
market  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases.  Where  we  could  not  do  so  with  such  a  margin  in  our  favour,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  as  a  whole  to  buy  the  goods  abroad. 

W.  RAWLINSON,  49,  PEEL  STREET,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Silk  Manufacturer. 

Twenty  to  25  per  cent,  on  foreign  marcelines  and  lustrines  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  thorn 
in  our  own  market. 

FIRM  No.  3,882.     Manufacturers. 

Silk  brocades,  damasks,  satins,  lustrines,  poplins,  taffetas,  twills,  &c. — 25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(A)  Home-made  goods  would  be  little,  if  any,  dearer  ;  imported  goods  would  probably  cost  the 
consumer  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  present  price,  certainly  not  'more,  as  the  foreign  manufacturer 
would  forego  some  of  his  profit  in  order  to  retain  his  footing  in  this  market,  as  we  have  had  to  do  when  selling 
in  foreign  protected  markets. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(B)  It  would  secure  continuity  and  security  of  business,  which  have  long  ceased  to  exist  in  the  homo  8599 

silk  industry;  capital  and  enterprise  would,  consequently,  be  attracted  to  its  further  development. 

(c)  The  larger  output  resulting  from  increased  trade  would  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

(D)  There  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  industry. 

(E)  We  do  not  think  the  rate  of  wages  would  increase,  but  the  earnings  of  the  workpeople  would   be 
considerably  larger  owing  to  more  constant  employment. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  some  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  job  goods, 
and  we  would  suggest  that  where  goods  are  imported  at  less  than  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin,  a  duty 
should  be  imposed  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
duction, plus  a  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  latter. 

MARY  LEECH,  PEARL  STREET  WORKS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Finisher  and  Dyer. 

Twenty-fh  e  per  cent,  on  silk  goods  from  France  would  be  good  for  this  town. 

W.  BALL  &  SON,  ILKESTON,  R.S.O.,  DERBYSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers. 

Silk,  cotton  and  wool  fabric  gloves  and  glove  fabric  pieces — 60  per  cent. 

(A)  The  prices  would  be  firmer,  but  not  much  higher,  and  the  prices  more  regular.  8570 

(B)  It  certainly  would  make  the  trade  more  regular  and  safe.  OOfW 
(c)  It  would  certainly  promote  economies  of  production. 

(D)  It  would  increase  employment  very  largely  indeed,  we  shouid  think  at  the  least  2,000  to  3,000, 
or  more  workpeople. 
(B)  Yes. 

FIBM  No.  2,204.    Silk  Manufacturers. 

The  Government  impose  a  tax  on  tea,  which  is  a  luxury,  and  only  requires  boiling  water  to  make  it 
ready  for  use.  Why  not  let  it  in  free  and  put  the  full  tax  on  thrown  silk  and  manufactured  silk  goods, 
which  are  a  greater  luxury  ?  This  would  create  so  much  profitable  and  healthy  employment  in  the  various 
manipulations  of  our  silk  trade  and  enable  us  to  find  work  for  our  workers.  The  French  branch  of  our 
trade,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  so  prosperous,  has  been  lost  to  us  since  the  French  Government  put  on 
a  duty,  and  this  without  a  single  protest  by  our  Government. 

FIRM  No.  2,403.     Manufacturers  of  Gentlemen's  Neck  Wear,  Mufflers,  Vestings  and  Dressing  Gowns. 

What  we  ask  for  is  free  trade,  or  will  you  call  it  fair  trade  ?     Where  any  country  puts  on  15  per  cent.  ocru 

on  any  of  our  goods  we  should  put  15  per  cent,  on  the  same  goods  coming  in  here.     That  is  only  right,  and  8571 

if  this  is  not  done,  England  will  cease  to  be  a  producer  and  become  a  distributor  of  the  goods  of  other 
nations;  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  will  be  so  with  the  silk  industry. 

JOSIAH  SMALE  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Silk  Throwsters  and  Manufacturers,  Materials  for  Men's  Ties,  Dress 
Goods,  &c. 

To  be  logical,  of  course,  we  think  whatever  tariff  a  country  puts  on  our  goods  we  should  put  the  same 
on  theirs. 

J.  KEMP  &  SONS,  2,  WOOD  STREET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Silk  Manufacturers — Silk  Linings,  Velvets  and 
Facings  for  Tailoring  Purposes,  also  Umbrella  Silks. 

Equal  terms  with  other  countries. 

JOHN  FIELD,  9,  NOBLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Trimmings,  Belts  and  Fancy  Goods. 
Equal  rights. 
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FIRM   No.    10,465.     Merchants   of  Gimps,   Trimmings   for  Ladies'   Dresses,   Mantles,  &c.,   Trimmings   for 
Millinery  Purposes,  &c. 

I  certainly  think  fair  trade  is  the  correct  thing — the  higher  duty  to  be  placed  on  articles  we  can 
make  at  home  to  advantages  ;  the  smaller  duty  on  things  we  need  from  abroad. 
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(j)  COLONIAL  PREFERENCE. 

Preference.  QUESTION  13  (FORM  7) : — What  is  your  experience  with   regard   to   the    effect   of   Colonial   or   other 

Preferential  Tariffs? 

COOK,  SONS  &  Co.,  22,  St.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Merchants  of  Silks,  Ribbons,  Gloves, 
Laces,  Dress  Goods,  Everything  connected  with  the  Wholesale  Drapery  and  Clothing  Trade. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  tho  preferential  tariff  has  benefited 
our  trade  with  that  country.  With  regard  to  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient 
experience  to  express  an  opinion,  but  when  business  revives  in  the  latter  country,  we  quite  anticipate  we 
shall  benefit  very  largely. 

JAMES  KERSHAW,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;    Manufacturers  of  Plain  Taffeta  and  Twill  Silk,  also 
Gentlemen's  Mufflers  and  Cloth  for  Men's  Ties. 

Preferential  tariffs  with  the  Colonies  have  been  to  our  advantage.  Our  trade  with  Canada  has  quite 
doubled  since  they  gave  us  preference. 

HENRY  SPENCER  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Ribbons,  Hat  Bands,  Beltings,  Brace  Webbings, 
Tubular  Neckties,  &c. 

The  Canadian  tariff  is  very  beneficial. 

BAILEY,  Fox  &  Co.,  9,  TRUMP  STREET,  LONDON  ;  Silk  and  Velvet  Manufacturers. 

A  small  trade  has  arisen  with  Canada,  which  this  year  is  increasing  and  will  increase.  We  not  only 
sell  there  some  goods  direct,  but  also  through  shipping  houses.  Our  own  experience  is  that  during  the  last 
two  years  we  have  increased  our  business  with  Canada  very  considerably  owing  to  the  preferential  treat- 
ment our  goods  receive  there. 

CALDWELL,  YOUNG  &  Co.,  GOVAN  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Mixed  Fabrics. 

The  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  has  increased  our   business   in  that  Colony,  and   we   anticipate 
nenc  similar  results  from  South  Africa. 

SUTHERLAND  &  MC!NTOSH,  16,  PRINCES  SQUARE,  GLASGOW  ;   Manufacturers  of  Shawls,  Mufflers,  Handker- 
chiefs, Scarves. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  either  our  Colonies  or  Dependencies  should  admit  British  goods  free,  for  I 
consider  that  local  manufacturers  have  a  right  to  be  protected  against  even  those  of  Britain,  but  I  hold  that 
we  should  come  next,  and  that  all  foreign  nations  should  have  a  differential  and  higher  duty  charged  on 
their  goods. 

ELLIS  &  Co.,  177,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON  ;  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Trimmings,  Bows,  Rosettes,  Embroidered 
Beaded  Trimmings. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  preference  tariff,  which  would  enable  me  to  sell  in  the  Australian  market, 
it  is  the  tariff  the  Australians  put  on  the  English  manufactured  goods  which  prevents  our  goods  being  able 
to  compete  with  their  own  productions,  so  unless  they  are  willing  to  have  free  trade  with  England  it  is 
doubtful,  I  think,  whether  we  could  successfully  compete. 

JOSIAH  SiMALE  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Throwsters  and  Manufacturers,  Materials  for  Men's  Ties,  Dress 
Goods,  &c. 

The  preference  tariff  in  the  Colonies,  especially  Canada,  has  done  us  much  good.  Of  course,  in 
South  Africa  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  feel  the  benefit,  but  it  will  come.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
preference  given  by  Canada,  we  should  have  missed  very  heavy  orders  for  that  country. 

FIRM  No.  3,882.     Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Figured  Silk  Goods  and  Velvets  for  Dress  and  Upholstery 
Purposes. 

We  find  that  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  is  benefiting  our  trade  in  that  country,  and  it  has  so  far 
encouraged  us  that  we  have  appointed  an  agent  to  represent  us  there. 

LISTER  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BRADFORD  ;  Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Spun  Silk  Yarns,  Silk  Velvet,  Silk  Plush, 
Mohair  Plush,  Silk  wress  Fabrics,  Tapestries. 

Canadian  preference  has  resulted  in  our  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  upholstery,  millinery,  and  dress 
trade  in  pile  fabrics,  which  had  been  going  to  Germany.  South  African  preference  is  also  helpful,  but  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  country  has  prevented  the  preference  operating  to  any  extent. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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of  Silk  Cloths  for  Umbrellas,  Drosses,  Skirts,  Linings,  Carriage  Blinds,  and  sundry  other  purposes. 

We  think  trade  with  Canada  is  a  trifle  easier  in  consequence  of  the  preference,  but  our  experience 
is  too  limited  to  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence. 

G.  B.  OLIVER,  CALDERHATTGH  SILK  MILLS,  LOCHWINNOCH,  N.B.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Silk  Piece  Goods. 

The  Canadian  preferential  duty  is  of  undoubted  advantage,  and  I  think  will  tend  to  be  increasingly 
so.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  any  concrete  example  of  the  benefit  of  tho  Canadian  tariff  to  us.  We 
consider  that  all  things  being  equal,  our  goods  have  a  distinct  advantage  through  its  operation,  and,  in  fact, 
I  think  this  is  really  self-evident. 

FIKM  No.  2,526.     Manufacturers  of  Elastic  Fabrics,  and  Haberdashery  Smallware  Merchants,  Dyers,  Silk 
Throwsters. 

Canada's  preferential  duty  in  England's  favour  makes  it  worth  while  for  the  Canadian  houses  to 
import  bigger  quantities  from  England  and  carry  larger  stocks. 

JOHN  BILL  DRESSER  AND  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;   Silk  Merchants.  3578 

The  preference  recently  granted  by  Canada  quickly  aided  local  manufacturers  to  whom  we  supplied 
silk  to  increase  their  output  there,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  ever  since. 

JOHN  FREW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  STRATHAVEN  AND  GLASGOW  ;   Manufacturers  of  Mufflers,  Neckerchiefs,  Pocket 
Handkerchiefs,  Tie  and  Blouse  Cloths  from  Silk  and  Silk  and  Cotton  Yarns  combined. 

To  Colonial  preference  we  attribute  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  had  more  numerous  inquiries  for 
goods  from  Canada  and  South  Africa  than  in  former  years.  We  have  three  customers  in  Canada  where  we 
had  formerly  only  one.  But  as  most  of  our  goods  that  go  to  the  Colonies,  go  through  wholesale  ware- 
housemen, we  cannot  very  well  measure  the  benefit  we  have  derived  from  Colonial  preferences,  but  it  is  as 
certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four  that  preferential  rates  for  British  goods  will  maintain  and  increase 
the  demand  for  British  manufactures.  And  it  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  manufacturers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  have  a  preference  in  the  Colonies  and  none  in  the  home  market  or  India.  In  those 
Colonies  which  have  given  us  a  preference  our  position  is  better  in  regard  to  the  foreigner  than  in  our  own 
home  market. 
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FIRM  No.   4,060.     Silk  Manufacturers — Silk  Linings,   Velvets  and    Facings  for  Tailoring  Purposes,  also 
Umbrella  Silks. 

The  preferential  tariff  given  to  this  country  by  Canada  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
exporters,  who  substitute  cheaper  dumped  articles  of  foreign  origin,  thereby  defeating  the  object  of  the 
preference,  and  encouraging  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  export  more  to  this  country. 

J.  &  T.  BROCKLEHURST  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;  Silk  Manufacturers — Pongees,  Tussahs,  Figured  Chinas,  Satins, 
Glace,  &c. 

We  have  no  experience.  It  is  said  in  the  French  silk  newspaper  that  preference  will  not  hurt  them, 
as  they  will  simply  send  their  goods  through  this  country  as  they  are  doing  now. 

FIRM  No.  4,565.    Weavers  of  Hat  and  Cap  Ribbons,  also  Smallwares. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  preference  in  the  Colonies,  otherwise  large  quantities  of  goods  would  be 
dumped  down  at  a  still  lower  figure  than  they  are  in  England.  As  it  is  under  the  present  conditions  we  do 
not  see  what  is  to  stop  German  or  French  manufacturers  sending  their  surplus  stocks  into  this  country,  and 

then  exporting  them  to  the  Colonies  as  English  goods,  as  in  ribbons  of  our  particular  class  there  is  noway  of  QCQA 

detecting  whether  they  are  made  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent  except  by  persons  who  handle  both  OOoO 

every  day. 

T.  H.  &  J.  MTTDDIMAN,  29,  WOODSTOCK  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Trimmings 
for  Ladies'  Dresses  and  Mantles,  such  as  Fringes,  Buttons,  Passementeries,  Jet  Bead  Work,  Hand 
and  Machine  Embroidery  Lace,  Cords,  Tassels,  Chenille. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  favourable  tariffs  we  made  some  special  samples  for  those  markets, 

which  we  sent  out  last  year,  and  which  have  brought  a  few  results  and  we  hope  to  receive  others. 

T.  H.  HAMBLETON,  PARADISE  MILLS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Manufacturers  of  Gents'  Tie  Silks,  Ladies'  Scarves, 
Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  Dress  Goods,  &c. 

They  have  assisted  our  trade  very  much. 

FIRM  No.  6,347.     Manufacturers  of  all  Silk  Threads,  Organzine  for  Warp,  Tram  for  Weft,  Sewing  Silks, 

Flosses,  Embroidery  Silks. 

Our  shipping  trade  is  principally  done  through  intermediaries,  but  we  have  recently  opened  in  two 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  hope  for  more. 
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Cox  &  EDWARDS,  16  AND  17,  OLD  CAVENDISH  STREET,  LONDON,  W. ;  Merchants  of  Silk,  Velvet  and  Cotton 
Goods. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  business,  as  manufacturers  send  in  bulk  at  lower  prices  than  we 
have  a  right  to  do,  consequently  paying  less  in  duties  where  they  are  ad  valorem. 

S.  M.  FRANCK,  25,  CAMOMILE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. ;   Merchants  of  Manufactured  Articles  for  Use  and 
Decoration  from  Japan  and  China. 

A  preferential  tariff  is  a  decided  link  to  our  Colonies.  Other  countries'  tariffs  should  be  meted  out 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  treat  United  Kingdom. 

THICKETT  &  Co.,  PARLIAMENT   BUILDINGS,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM  ;    Cashmere  and  Silk  and 

Spun  Silk  Merchants. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  benefit  us  considerably. 

FIRM  No.  10,465.     Merchants  of   Gimps,  Trimmings    for    Ladies'  Dresses,  Mantles,  &c.,  Trimmings    for 
Millinery  Purposes,  &c. 

Preferential  tariffs  to  our  Colonies,  I  should  say,  would  increase  our  trade  with  them.  All  depends 
on  how  our  English  manufacturers  study  the  question  (I  refer  to  my  particular  class  of  goods)  as  to  design, 
colours,  general  get-up,  and  last,  but  not  least,  price.  So  many  of  our  English  manufacturers  will  not  go 
out  of  their  way  to  produce  what  a  would-be  customer  requires.  They  will  simply  produce  an  article  just 
as  they  have  decided  themselves,  and  do  not  seem  desirous  to  accept  a  suggestion.  Acute  party  politics,  to  my 
mind,  injures  the  minds  of  many  a  good  manufacturer.  "  Keep  thy  shop  or  it  will  not  keep  thee." 

FAUDEL'S,  36-40,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;   Importers  and  Manufacturers. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  benefited  much. 

FIRM  No.  5,454.    Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Fancy  and  Upholstery  Trimmings. 

We  experience  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  preferential  tariffs  of  Canada  and  New 
Zealand,  as  Germany  does  her  trade  direct  with  these  Colonies. 

ABBOTT,  ORAM  &  Co.,  25,  JEWIN  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  of  Ribbons,  Silks,  Ties,  Scarves,  &c. 

A  preferential  tariff  has  only  recently  been  introduced  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  has  not  yet  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Up  to  the  present  none  of  the  goods  we  ship  are  included  in  it. 

FIRM  No.  5,355.    Elastic  Web  Manufacturers. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  our  opinion — to  get  preferential  tariffs  over  other  countries,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Continental  manufacturers  selling  in  our  Colonies,  &c.,  which  they  can  do  by 
their  cheap  labour  and  long  hours  and  selling  their  surplus  against  us. 

As  regards  the  Colonial  trade,  we  are  getting  more  Canadian  orders  as  well  as  from  South  Africa, 
and  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same  preferential  tariff  from  all  our  Colonies  means  in  the  future 
enormous  advantages  to  us,  our  workpeople  and  connecting  trades. 


(K)  PATENT  AND  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 
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QUESTION  10  (FORM  1) : — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws 
or  Registration  Laws  in  other  countries  ' 


FIRM  No.  2,403.    Manufacturers  of  Gentlemen's  Neck  Wear,  Mufflers,  Vestings  and  Dressing  Gowns. 

If  we  send  our  patterns  to  America  with  our  prices,  the  buyers  send  for  a  domestic  manufacturer  and 
ask  what  he  will  do  certain  styles  for,  and  he  makes  a  quotation  from  our  designs,  which  are  lent  to  him 
for  the  purpose,  thus  using  our  brain  power  in  producing  our  original  designs.  We  get  our  patterns 
back  in  due  course,  which  are  returned  with  the  remark  "  No  use  to  us,  but  we  send  you  a  small  order  " 
(perhaps  30  yards  of  a  design).  The  domestic  manufacturer  of  America  gets  150  yards  of  each  design,  which 
we  have  supplied.  We  have  been  done  this  way  scores  of  times,  and  have  now  ceased  to  send  samples.  What 
chance  has  an  English  silk  manufacturer  in  the  face  of  such  unfair  treatment  ?  I  could  give  many  instances 
where  even  buyers  have  given  German  manufacturers  the  English  manufacturers'  patterns  to  be  copied 
and  brought  out  at  a  lower  price. 

FIRM  No.  5,427.    Manufacturers  of  Sewing  Silks. 

Not  as  much  as  we  do  with  the  patent  laws  and  registration  laws  of  this  country. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  5,355-     Elastic  Web  Manufacturers.  3585 

Our  trade  mark  has  been  imitated  both  in  Germany  and  France,  and  we  have  suffered  a  lot  by  this, 
as  foreigners  don't  make  their  goods  as  well.  We  have  our  remedy  where  we  have  it  registered,  but  it  would 
be  a  costly  affair,  and  then  we  should  never  be  certain  of  a  verdict  in  our  favour.  If  necessary  we  could 
send  a  bit  of  web  to  show  the  imitation. 

W.  H.   GHAUT  &  Co.,  COVENTRY  ;    Manufacturers  of    Hat  Ribbons,  Woven    Labels,  Silk    and    Cotton 
Small  wares. 

Wo  have  had  our  registered  designs  accurately  copied  by  foreign  firms  and  put  on  the  English  market, 
the  imitation  being  so  good  that  only  an  expert  could  tell  the  difference. 

FIRM  No.  4,411.    Manufacturers  of  Silk  Threads,  &c. 

Our  experience  proves  that  the  foreigner  places  every  difficulty  he  can  in  the  way  of  a  British  patent 
in  his  country.  A  recent  experience  of  ours  went  to  show  that  a  patent  granted  to  us  in  this  country,  and 
refused  by  Germany,  was  copied  by  a  German  manufacturer,  who  placed  goods  produced  thereby  on  this 
market  and  the  Colonies,  to  our  detriment.  The  patent  laws  of  this  country  should  be  framed  on  the 

model  of  existing  foreign  principles.     Where  an  official  search  is  made  and  once  granted,  it  may  be  con-  3586 

sidered  valid  and  binding.  Here  La  England  a  patent  is  invalid  until  proved,  if  opposed,  through  the 
courts  and  considerable  expense  incurred  thereby. 

FIRM  No.  4,251.    Manufacturers  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Mohair  Trimmings. 

No,  not  personally,  but  trade  does  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  very  bad  laws  in  this  country  compared 
with  Germany ;  it  would  be  well  to  have  similar  laws  to  theirs. 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  DEBWENT  SIDE  DYEWORKS,  DERBY  ;   Silk  Dyer  and  Bleacher. 
Only  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours. 

FIRM  No.  6,203.    Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Silk  in  the  Thread,  Machine  Silks,  &c.,  Boot  and  Shoe  and 
Corset  Laces. 

We  have  no  export  trade,  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  laws  in  this  country  changed. 
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JOSIAH  SMALE  &  SONS,  MACCLESFIELD  ;   Silk  Throwsters  and  Manufacturers. 

We  have  not  been  affected;  but  our  opinion  is  that  our  patent  laws  are  bad  and  help  foreign 
countries  very  much. 

WM.  BALL  &  SON,  ILKESTON,  R.S.O.,  DERBYSHIRE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Silk  and  Cotton  Glove  Fabrics  for 
making  into  Gloves,  also  Silk  and  Cotton  Mitts. 

We  find  the  patent  laws  are  no  protection  to  us ;  whatever  we  make  the  Germans  copy  and  produce 
in  a  cheaper  quality.  For  instance,  in  1901  and  1902  we  had  a  good  demand  for  silk  mitts ;  the  Germans 
have  now  copied  all  our  best  patterns  and  made  in  a  cheaper  quality,  and  we  have  no  redress.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prosecute  in  Germany.  We  know  they  have  copied  other  manufacturers'  patterns  as 
well. 

FIRM  No.  5,454.    Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Fancy  and  Upholstery  Trimmings. 

We  hold  very  strong  views  with  reference  to  the  Merchandise  Trade  Marks  Act,  and  in  common  with 
practically  the  whole  of  our  trade,  more  especially  do  we  condemn  the  Act  as  being  very  prejudicial,  and  for  " 

this  reason.     Goods  are  imported  from  Germany  (chiefly),  France  or  other  countries,  and  have  under  the    "ark*  Act.  3588 

Act,  to  have  clearly  marked  "  Made  in  Germany  "  or  "  Made  in  France,"  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  these  reaching  us  and  being  disposed  of  to  our  various  customers,  home  and  colonial,  indicate  at  once 
the  place  of  origin  so  that  our  own  customers  are  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  country  where  the 
goods  are  manufactured.  More  especially  the  shipping  interests — viz.,  those  who  buy  for  export  to  our 
Colonies,  naturally  seek  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  goods,  and  that  with  undoubted  sucess  as  they  are  thus 
given  the  keynote  to  where  the  goods  are  made  and  follow  it  up,  so  that  England  is  ignored  and  the  countries 
where  the  goods  are  produced  are  the  places  where  the  orders  are  given  by  Colonials  and  others,  and  thus 
a  considerable  trade  is  lost  to  our  country.  There  never  has  been  a  finer  advertisement  for  German  goods 
than  the  Merchandise  Trade  Marks  Act,  and  she  has  benefited  under  it  to  the  detriment  of  traders  like 
ourselves. 

The  wisest  course  would  be  to  revert  to  the  old  condition  of  affairs  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Merchandise  Trade  Marks  Act,  so  that  there  would  be  no  indication  of  any  nature  whatsoever  as  to  the  source 
of  origin.  Even  with  those  goods  manufactured  by  ourselves  to  have  the  words  "  British  goods  "  marked 
on  them  would  be  prejudicial  as  the  quantities  so  manufactured  would  be  in  all  probability  so  much  smaller 
than  those  goods  imported,  that  the  most  simple  of  our  customers  would  naturally  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  goods  with  no  name  on  were  a  foreign  make. 
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FIRM  No.  10,465.    Merchants  of  Gimps,  Trimmings,  &c. 

The  Act  passed  some  time  since  requiring  all  goods  not  of  English  make  to  be  marked  "  Made 
in  Germany,"  "  Made  in  France,"  &c.,  A-c.,  did  much  harm  to  the  English  exporter  of  my  class  of  goods, 
and  I  contend  did  not  increase  the  exporting  of  English-made  goods.  We  will  imagine  an  English  exporter 
sending  goods  to  a  large  customer  in  South  America ;  the  customer  observes  the  goods  are  made  in  Germany ; 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not  repeat  an  order  to  England  for  those  goods,  but  finds  out  a  buying 
agent,  we  will  say,  in  Hamburg,  whom  he  requests  to  find  a  good  maker  of  these  goods  and  send  quotations. 
He  does  so,  possibly  not  the  self-same  firm  that  actually  made  the  goods  of  which  the  samples  are  cut  from, 
but  another  German  maker.  This  Act  has  not  of  late  been  so  severe  in  its  application. 

HENRY  DOWN,  59,  GEESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. ;   Manufacturer  of  Trimmings  for  Ladies'  Mantles,  &c. 

The  Merchandise  Trade  Marks  Act  has  advertised  foreign  made  goods  splendidly.  Who  cares  where 
fringes,  gimps,  ornaments,  buttons,  braids,  &c.,  are  made ;  but  the  Government  steps  in  to  protect  the  public 
from  certain  trade  deceptions,  and  in  it  ignorance  injures  scores  of  middlemen. 

WATSON  &  Co.,  LONDON  MILLS,  LEEK,  STAFFORDSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers,  Spinners  and  Throwsters. 
We  give  a  further  extract  from  our  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  26th  November : — 

"  The  form  of  taxation  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  silk  trade,  and  we  think  to  the 
Empire,  would  be  that  every  member  of  a  foreign  firm,  or  agent  of  the  same,  should  be  compelled  to 
take  out  a  trades'  license,  the  same  as  lawyers,  licensed  victuallers,  hawkers,  &c.,  say,  from  £10  to  £25 
per  annum,  according  to  the  trade — this  is  done  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Africa,  &c. — before  he  is  allowed 
to  attempt  to  sell  his  manufactures.  Merchant  or  agent,  either  in  foreign  or  home-made  goods,  should 
be  compelled  to  take  out  each  year  a  traders'  license  of  similar  amount  as  aforesaid.  This  tax  would 
then  be  paid  entirely  by  the  foreigners.  One  great  benefit  of  this  would  be  to  prevent  hundreds  of 
aliens,  Jews,  and  others  coming  to  this  country,  starting  in  business  without  capital ;  then  in  a  few 
months,  or  year  or  two,  having  cbtainei  large  quantities  cf  goods,  tither  absconding  or  transferring 
the  goods  over  to  relatives  or  one  of  their  kin,  thus  robbing  their  creditors.  They  are  as  great  a  loss 
to  English  manufacturers  as  the  competition  from  foreign  manufactures  are  to  us." 

FAUDEL'S,  36-40,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Importers  and  Manufacturers. 

In  the  home  markets  we  find  the  competition  much  more  severe,  and  we  suggest  that  each  foreign 
agent  be  obliged  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  or  trade,  as  in  South  Africa  and  other  English  Colonies.  Our 
representative  is  just  back  from  the  Cape  and  Australia,  and  we  find,  from  his  expenses  account,  that  he 
paid  £90  for  licenses  ;  these  he  was  compelled  to  take  out  before  he  could  do  any  business. 
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By  Mr.  JOSEPH  BODEN  (Messrs.  Kidd,  Boden  &  Co.,  Manchester).    Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   15th  of  February,   1905.* 

The  spun  silk  industry  cannot,  like  woollen,  cotton  and  flax,  lay  claim  to  any  great  antiquity,  for,  History  of 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  first  mill  for  spinning  silk  yarns  from  waste  silk  was  that  of  Messrs.  Industry. 
Wm.  Thompson  and  Co.,  at  Galgate,  near  Lancaster,  which  was  established  in  the  year  1792,  when  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Noble  and  Thompson  bought  a  corn  mill  called  '  Ellel  Mill,'  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  silk  mill.  This  firm  was  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company  in  1869,  and  two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  then  directors  are  connected  with  the  concern  to-day.  The  first  silk  spinning  firm  established  on 
the  Continent,  that  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Alioth  and  Co.,  commenced  operations  in  Bale  in  1822,  was  transferred 
to  Arlesheim  in  1824,  and  existed  till  1872,  afterwards  being  amalgamated  with  others  and  becoming  Chancel, 
Veillon,  Alioth  and  Co.  This  firm  was  subsequently  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company  as  the  Soci6t6 
Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe,  and  is  now  the  largest  producer  in  the  world  of  silk  yarns,  Mr.  W.  Alioth,  grandson 
of  the  founder,  being  one  of  the  chief  directors. 

It  would  appear  that  at  first  the  demand  for  spun  silk  was  not  a  very  extensive  one,  for  within  the 
next  forty  years  the  only  other  firms  in  the  trade  here  were  seven,  viz.,  Reade  and  Co.,  Congleton  ;  Hinde 
and  Co.,  Lancaster  (failed)  ;  John  Hadwen  and  Sons,  Kebroyd  (failed)  ;  J.  Holdforth  and  Sons,  Leeds  and 
Congleton  (failed)  ;  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  and  Sons,  Macclesfield  ;  E.  Fisher  and  Co.,  Huddersfield  ;  and 
Lister  and  Co.,  Manningham,  three  of  whom  are  still  in  active  operation.  There  is  a  very  common  but  erroneous 
impression  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister,  now  Lord  Masham,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  spun  silk  industry  in  this  country, 
and  possibly  this  has  arisen  from  a  paragraph  in  a  book  entitled  "  Fortunes  Made  in  Business."  Mr.  Lister 
was  not  born  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Thompson's  business. 
Waste  silk  was  shipped  to  'England  and  the  Continent  long  before  the  period  referred  to  in  the  paragraph 
above  mentioned,  for  you  will  see  by  the  catalogue  (produced)  of  the  East  India  Company's  sales  of  raw  silk 
in  1802,  there  were  large  quantities  of  raw  silk  arriving  in  this  country  at  that  time,  whilst  waste  silk  was 
obviously  being  largely  produced  at  the  same  period,  and  must  have  been  commonly  in  use.  This  was  a 
common  article  of  import  in  the  year  1835,  as  shown  in  the  catalogue  produced  of  that  date,  and  it  must  also 
have  been  imported  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  business  in  this  country  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  no  doubt  the  disturbances  there  induced  the  commencement  of  operations  on  this  side.  The  trade  for 
many  years  seems  to  have  been  of  a  fluctuating  and  speculative  character,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that 
in  former  times  silkworms  were  subject  to  diseases,  for  which  cures  and  remedies  have  since,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  found,  but  the  consequences  were,  in  those  days,  that  the  crops  varied  very  greatly  in  quantity,  and 
prices,  therefore,  were  irregular,  especially  in  the  period  from  about  1862  onwards,  during  which  time  China 
raw  silk  approximately  varied  in  value  from  13s.  to  28s.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  variation  of  Italian  and  other 
fine  silks  was  even  greater.  Naturally,  when  raw  silk  was  at  these  high  prices,  which  existed  for  a  number 
of  years,  it  created  a  great  demand  for  spun  silk  yarns,  more  or  less  to  take  the  place  of  trams  and  organzines 
for  weaving  purposes.  I  am  told  on  the  best  authority  that  in  1793  the  price  of  waste  silk  suitable  for  making 
cops  was  then  about  5s.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  silk  yarn  on  cops  sold  from  about  17s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  lb.,  upon 
which  obviously  there  must  have  been,  even  in  those  days,  a  very  large  margin  of  profit,  but  about  1870-76 
2.60's  boiled  off  long  spun  yarn  was  sold  from  27s.  to  31s.  per  tt>.,  and  as  good  a  yarn  as  that  sold  at  27s. 
has  within  the  past  three  years  been  obtainable  at  6s.  3d.  per  lb.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  during  the  former  period  the  production  of  yarn  in  England  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  at  present 
because  in  those  days  the  spinners  were  fewer  in  number  and  the  production  not  so  large,  partly  because  the 
speed  at  which  they  were  running  the  spinning  frames  was  probably  not  more  than  an  average  of  2-3,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  whilst  to-day  it  is  as  much  as  7-9,000. 

During  this  period,  1870  —  6,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history 
of  the  trade,  I  have  given  buyers  10s.  per  lb.  clear  profit  upon  their  purchase  of  a  year  before,  and  made  a  Prosperity. 
profit  myself  on  each  occasion  by  the  buying  and  selling.  Whilst  I  do  not  know  what  spinners  at  that  time 
were  making  per  lb.,  I  have  a  very  good  idea  that  it  must  have  been,  for  those  who  were  favourably  situated 
and  not  heavily  under  contract,  as  much  as  15s.  per  lb.  The  demand  which  caused  prices  to  advance  in  the 
manner  described  was  largely  for  yarns  for  the  lace  and  fancy  dress  goods  trades,  the  latter  taking  heavy 
warps  of  2.60's  blued,  the  weft  being  made  from  black  polished  cotton.  These  dress  goods,  which  were  light 
and  fashionable,  went  to  the  United  States  in  great  quantities  for  many  years,  but  owing  to  the  institution 
of  heavy  tariffs  there,  the  trade  was  completely  ruined,  nearly  everyone  connected  with  it  having  either 
retired  or  gone  into  other  branches  of  business,  so  that  this  demand  for  spun  silk  yarns  has  probably  gone 
for  ever. 

On  the  whole  the  silk-spinning  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  one,  as  there  are  now  only  25  firms  Decline  of  th« 
left  in  England,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  mentioned  earlier  in  my  paper,  have  all  been  established  industry. 
within  the  past  40  or  50  years,  whilst  in  that  period  16  firms  have  failed  and  five  have  retired  from  business, 
three  because  they  saw  no  prospect  of  making  a  current  profit.     During  the  past  40  years  the  prices  of  waste 
silk  have  varied  enormously,  China  waste  between  2s.  and  10s.  6d.,  mixed  French   between  Is.  lOd.  and 
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Fluctuations    in 
Prices  of  Raw 
Silk  and  Yarns. 
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Period  of 
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*  Reprinted  by  kind  pel-mission  of  the  Author. 


3597  9s-  6d.,  China  tussah  waste  between  5Jd.  and  3s.  Id.,  and  other  wastes  in  proportion.     There  is,  therefore, 

room  for  a  great  deal  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  a  producer  as  to  when  he  should  purchase  his  raw  material, 
and  when  retire  from  the  market,  so  that  a  successful  spinner  has  many  things  to  follow  in  the  way  of  fashions, 
fluctuations  of  raw  material,  &c.,  besides  managing  the  production  of  his  yarns.     One  advantage  of  the 
adversity  which  has  existed  in  this  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  few  exceptions  during  the  past 
15  years  has  been  to  improve  the  methods  of  dressing,  preparing  and  spinning,  so  that  there  never  has  been 
a  period  when  yarn  has  been  spun  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as  is  the  case  at  present.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  world's  production  of  silk,  and  consequently  silk  waste,  continues  to  increase  as  it  has 
done  during  the  past  generation,  the  raw  material  may  ultimately  overtake  the  spindles,  and  thus  induce 
a  lower  range  of  values,  a  better  demand,  and  an  improved  margin  of  profit  to  everyone  connected  with  the 
industry,  for,  I  think,  compared  with  other  branches  of  trade,  the  spun  silk  business  is  not  on  an  average 
reasonably  remunerative,  taking  into  consideration  the  skill  and  capital  required  to  conduct  it. 

The  Industry  On  the  whole,  during  the  last  generation,  the  Continental  silk  spinners  appear  to  have  been  more 

on  the  successful  than  those  at  home,  judging  from  the  profits  made  by  the  limited  companies  and  other  private 

Continent  concerns  of  which  one  has  knowledge.     During  the  last  year,  however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 

results  there  were  no  better  than  here,  or  even  so  good,  because  Continental  spinners  and  dressers  had  much 

larger  stocks  of  raw  material  in  proportion  to  their  production  than  was  the  case  with  home  spinners,  the 

consequence  being  that  they  must  have  suffered  much  more  heavily  from  depreciation  than  was  the  case  at 

3598  home,  the  fall  in  values  in  18  months  being  about  30  to  35  per  cent. 

Estimates  of  ^  mav  in*-erest  y°u  to  know  that  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  spun  silk  spindles  in  the  whole  of  the 

World  Pro-  world  puts  them  at  about  660,000,  spread  over  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  England, 

duction  America,  China,  Japan,  and  India,  though  the  three  last  are  of  little  consequence.     I  make  it  that  the  world's 

production  of  silk  yarns  is  about  15J  million  Ibs.  per  annum,  say,  11  million  Ibs.  on  the  Continent,  3  million  Ibs. 
in  England,  and  1J  million  Ibs.  in  China,  Japan,  America  and  India.  Of  the  world's  production  some  20  per 
cent,  is  English,  whilst  about  one-third  of  the  world's  production  is  produced  by  two  of  the  29  spinning  and 
dressing  firms  on  the  Continent.  As  you  may  take  it  that  on  an  average  3  Ibs.  waste  are  required  for  every 
1  Ib.  of  yarn  produced  (taking  into  consideration  all  qualities,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  is  very 
common),  the  total  amount  of  waste  silk  consumed  during  a  year  must  be  some  45  million  Ibs.,  whilst  the 
value  of  the  world's  production  of  yarns  at  an  average  price,  say,  of  6s.  6d.  per  Ib., would  be  about  £5,000,000. 
In  addition,  there  are,  of  course,  the  by-pr,oducts,  such  as  noils,  of  which  at  least  some  10  or  12  million  Ibs. 
per  annum  must  be  produced,  the  price  of  which  is  as  fluctuating  as  any  other  article  connected  with  spun 
silk.  For  example,  three  years  ago  qualities  of  Schappe  noils  were  selling  at  Ijd.  per  Ib.  to  l^d.  per  Ib., 
which  are  now  worth  8d.  per  Ib.,  and  other  qualities  of  white  noils,  which  were  then  about  2d.  per  Ib.,  have 
been  recently  bought  at  as  much  as  Is.  5^d.  per  Ib.  It  is  an  interesting  matter  for  consideration  how  it  arises, 
as  before-mentioned,  that  the  Continental  spinners  have  been  so  much  more  successful  than  their  competitors 
here,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  reason  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  account  for  it.  In  the  first  place  they 

3599  largely  produce  yarn  called  Schappe,  from  which  the  gum  is  not  totally  discharged  in  macerating  before 

dressing,  and  consequently  it  gives  the  fibre  a  resistance  which  enables  them  to  dress  upon  a  different  system, 
viz.,  upon  the  circular  frame,  which  economises  in  the  dressing  to  the  extent  of  about,  on  an  average,  4d.  perlb., 
the  labour  cost  of  dressing  in  this  country  being  about  8d.  per  Ib.,  and  that  on  the  Continent  about  half  for 
a  similar  class  of  material. 

The  workpeople  there  are  about  as  well  paid  as  at  home,  but  they  work  66  hours  per  week,  against 
54£  hours  here.  In  Switzerland  women  and  girl  workers  get  about  fcs.  2.50,  or  equal  to  about  2s.  per  day, 
and  men  dressers  and  mechanics  from  fcs.  3.50  to  fcs.  6,  or  equal  to  about  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  day,  so  that 
practically  there  is  no  difference  between  these  wages  and  those  earned  by  our  workpeople.  Our  spinners' 
and  doublers'  (women)  wages  range  from  8s.  to  12s.,  and  dressers  21s.  per  week  on  an  average.  I  am  there- 
fore led  to  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  economies  that  they  make  abroad  in  the  production  of  yarn  is  in 
the  dressing,  for  a  difference  of  4d.  per  Ib.  in  that  respect  on  the  average  cost  of  yarn  will  be  equal  to  about 
5  per  cent.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  in  working  the  material  in  the  Schappe  state  they  obtain  better  yields 
from  a  given  material,  which  will,  of  course,  make  a  further  saving,  besides  which  a  good  many  mills  on 
the  Continent  are  turned  by  water,  which  also  supplies  the  power  for  electric  lighting.  In  France  also  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  when  we  send  yarns  into  their  markets 
they  charge  us  a  duty  of  fcs.  0.85  to  fcs.  1.40  per  kilo.,  but  when  they  ship  yarns  to  England  to  compete 
with  our  productions  they  are  admitted  duty  free,  which  makes  a  difference  of  5  to  7J  per  cent,  against  our 

3600  English  producer. 

Silk  Industry  ID  the   United  States,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  duty  is  still   more  excessive,  having  been 

of  United  adjusted  with  the  object  of  keeping  out  the  English  spun  silk  yarns  as  much  as  possible,  amounting  as 

States.  it  does  to  some  35  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  yarns.     This  object,  however,  has  not  been  accomplished 

because  I  find  the  total  shipments  of  yarn  to  America  from  the  Continent  and  England  are : — 


Labour  and 
Wages. 


1903. 


Schappe  yarn 
English  yarn  . 


1,634,986  Ibs. 
360,026  Ibs. 


I  cannot  give  the  particulars  for  1904,  as  they  are  not  yet  published.* 

Before  the  year  1899  English  spinners  monopolised  the  bulk  of  the  American  trade  in  silk  yarns  to  the 
extent  of  60  to  76  per  cent.,  but  afterwards  the  Continental  spinners  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
catering  for  the  demand,  insomuch  as  they  are  able  to  produce  Schappe  at  a  lower  price  than  English  yarns, 
therefore  it  enters  that  market  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  The  duty  in  America  is  graduated  according 
to  the  price,  the  higher  the  price  the  higher  the  duty,  ranging  as  it  does  from  20  cents  per  Ib.  and  15  per 
cent,  on  yarn  worth  1  dol.  per  Ib.,  to  60  cents  and  15  per  cent,  on  yarn  worth  2.50  dols.  and  upwards.  No 

*  The  imports  in  1904  amounted  to  2,053,274  ll>s. 
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doubt  the  import  duty  in  the  States  was  originally  intended  to  foster  the  spun  silk  industry  there,  which  it 
has  done  to  some  extent,  for  although  there  are  only  four  spinners  in  that  country,  these  could  not  have 
existed  at  all  unless  there  had  been  heavy  import  duties.  I  have  been  told  there  are  other  people  quite  ready 
to  embark  in  silk  spinning  on  that  side,  and  supply  all  the  wants  of  their  manufacturers,  but  they  are  never 
sure  that  some  alteration  might  not  be  made  in  the  tariffs,  and  in  such  case  they  are  well  aware  that  the 
machinery,  which  is  mostly  imported,  and  upon  which  high  duties  will  have  been  paid,  would  be  almost 
valueless.  A  silk  spinning  concern  of  any  size  requires  a  large  capital,  especially  when  such  high  prices 
through  freight  and  duty  have  to  be  paid  for  machinery,  therefore  people  in  the  States  hesitate  to  embark 
in  what  becomes,  under  such  circumstances,  a  speculative  business,  even  though  the  possibilities  of  profit  are 
so  large.  In  alluding  to  these  fiscal  tariffs,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  with  any 
political  intention,  but  simply  with  the  object  of  trying  to  arrive  at  the  reason  of  the  spun  silk  industry  being 
in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  and  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  a  remedy. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  macerate,  dress  and  produce  Schappe  Obstacles  to 
yarn  in  this  country,  as  is  done  on  the  Continent,  partly  owing  to  the  unpleasant  odour  which  is  raised  by  production  of 
the  acid  used  in  contact  with  the  silk  waste  in  the  macerating  process,  which  our  sanitary  inspectors  and  Schappe  Yarns 
river  conservators  might  not  be  disposed  to  allow,  although  this  difficulty  might  not  be  altogether  insur- 
mountable with  energy  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  spinners.  But  I  fear  another  of  the  difficulties  is  that 
in  this  country,  as  macerating  has  only  been  carried  on  to  a  very  small  extent,  it  is  only  understood  by  very 
few  people,  though  this  might  be  obviated  by  importing  workpeople  from  the  Continent  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  process,  and  who  would  be  obtainable.  Of  course,  this  would  entail  both  enterprise  and  expense, 
and  I  am  afraid,  when  spinners  are  not  making  a  fair  return  on  their  capital,  that  they  very  often  naturally 
hesitate  to  go  to  any  expense  from  which  they  cannot  see  some  immediate  result  in  the  shape  of  profit.  I  do 
not  find,  so  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,  that  the  Continental  mills  are  superior  to  well-equipped  mills 
at  home  in  the  preparing  and  spinning  departments,  nor  in  the  speed  at  which  the  spindles  are  turned, 
neither  do  I  find  that  the  yarns  that  they  can  produce  from  a  given  material  are  better  in  quality  than  those 
produced  at  home  by  spinners  with  similar  equipments.  As  regards  the  dressing,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  a  new  frame  has  just  been  completed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  an  English  and  French  patentee,  which 
it  is  expected  will  work  either  boiled  off  or  Schappe  materials  at  a  price  which  has  never  been  possible 
hitherto,  either  by  English  flat  frames  or  the  circular  frames  used  abroad ;  these  machines  will  have  a  very 
large  productive  capacity,  and  are  expected  to  improve  the  yields.  This  should  be  a  great  advantage, 
especially  to  home  producers,  in  removing  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  extra  cost  of  production  com- 
pared with  Continental  dressers. 

On  the  Continent  several  of  the  leading  firms  consist  of  combinations  and  amalgamations  which   Amalgamations 
have  taken  place  at  different  times.     These  seem  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  during  the  past  two  years    on  the 
fresh  combinations  have  taken  place,  three  firms  being  merged  into  one  company  of  dressers  and  spinners,    Continent. 
and  four  other  firms  into  two  companies,  with  the  object,  I  suppose,  of  cheapening  production  and  pre- 
venting competition.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  possible  to  arrange  a  combination  here  amongst  silk 
spinning  firms,  the  extent  of  which  varies  so  materially,  and  the  amalgamation  of  which  would  present  such 
serious  difficulties  in  valuations,  &c. ;  these  difficulties  in  other  branches  of  business  having  led  in  many 
oases  to  disastrous  results  after  the  combinations  have  been  made. 
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Abroad  ..    3133,  3149,  3159,  3241,  3261,  3340 
Increase  in    ..  3142-3,  3270,  3371,  3528,  3539, 

3531,  3533 

Wages  Abroad 3106,  3243,  3439 

At  Home    . .          . .        3142,  3145,  3396,  3526 

FERRETS 3238 

FIGURED  FABRICS  ..  3060,  3145,  3146,  3380,    3383-4 

FILOSELLE  3058 

FINANCE — See  Accounting,  Administration  Charges, 
Banks,  Capital,  Commission,  Cost,  Dividends, 
Dock  Charges,  Fixed  Charges,  Insurance, 
Interest,  Local  Rates,  License  Fees,  Prices, 
Profits,  Rents,  Salaries,  Standing  Charges, 
Taxes. 

FINE  SILK  3595,  3261,  3282 

FINISHED  GOODS 3276,  3278,  3282,  3320 

FINISHING 3144,  3373,  3382,  3429,  3504 

FIXED  CHARGES    ..         3147,  3152,  3279,  3538,  3540,  3550 

FLOSS  SILK  3429,  3553 

FLUCTUATION  OF  TRADE  ..       3061,  3258,  3378,  3389 

FOREIGN  ADVANTAGES    . .  3104,  3148-50,  3153,  3255, 

3292,  3339-40,  3345,  3368-9,  3382,  3384, 

3440,  3487,  3490,  3501,  3538,  3544 

See  also  Comparative  Advantages. 

Factory  Legislation  . .  3072,  3433,  3440,  3443-5 
Freight  Bates  . .  . .  3087,  3244,  3305,  3542 
Hours  of  Labour  . .  3072,  3307,  3342,  3433-4, 
3437,  3444,  3455-6,  3465,  3472,  3475,  3544 
Wages  ..  3072,  3345,  3393,  3433-4,  3440,  3444, 

3544,  3553 

Belgium 3114,3342-3 

Continent 3339,  3344,  3440,  3542 

France        3342-3 

Germany 3100,  3456,  3464 

Italy  3109,  3342-3,  3373 

Japan          3125,  3127,  3440 

Switzerland  3110,  3113,  3307 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION    . .       3074,  3095,  3122,  3139,  3143, 

3240,  3244,  3247,  325S.  3340.  3345,  3352, 

3359,  3362,  3365,  3370-1,  3427-75,  3510, 

3513,  3528,  3534,  3536,  3542.  3548,  3558, 

3563,  3568,  3591 

Effect  of  Cheap  Production  . .       3344.  3556,  3562 

Combinations  . .          . .  3350,  3544-5 

on  Prices  3243.  3307.  3420,  3441,  3443,  3563 

Trade  . .     3080.  3240.  3300.  3303,  3318. 

3341,  3345,  3433.  3442.  3532 

Remedial   Measures   against      ..         3104.  3341-2, 
3375,  3549,  3552,  3567-8 


Paragraph 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION — 

from  Austria 3114,  3442 

Belgium 3509,  3546 

Continent    ..       3092,  3110,  3120,  3138,  3238, 
3269,  3327.  3328,  3391-2,  3427-8,  3479, 

3481,  3588, 

France    ..      3089,  3091,  3095-6,  3283, 

3285-6,  3300,  3326,  3330,  3341,  3429, 

3498-9,  3501,  3503.  3509,  3512,  3579 

Germany.  ..   3076,  3078,  3091,  3095,  3097, 

3099,  3101,  3131,  3238-9,  3290,  3319, 

3321,  3324,  3326,  3330,  3332,  3361, 

3367,  3434,  3442-3,  3445-6,  3480,  3482, 

3485,  3498-9,  3500-3,  3505-6,  3508-9 

3512,  3555,  3579,  3586-7 

Drapery  Goods         . .          . .  3442-3,  3579 

Pile  Goods 3319,  3324 

Silk  Goods     . .          . .       3326,  3332,  3445 

Trimmings 3097,  3446 

Italy  ..    3095,  3104,  3107-8,  3243,  3261, 

3285-6,  3290,  3295,  3298,  3300,  3340-1, 

3380,  3428,  3498 

Silk  Yarn       . .          . .       3104,  3340,  3428 

Thrown  Silk  . .       3104,  3243,  3261,  3286 

Japan          ..         3125-6,  3128,  3259-60,  3268, 

3276,  3282,  3295,  3302,  3442-4,  3481, 

3484,  3486,  3495,  3556 

Plain  Cloth    . .          . .       3442,  3443,  3556 

Switzerland  3091,  3111,  3113,  3238-9, 

3302,  3429,  3434,  3442-3,  3498 

U.S.A.         ..  3112,  3119,  3123-4,  3380, 

3480,  3482-3,  3485,  3497, 

3500,  3506 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION — 

in  Australia     3098,  3124,  3132,  3483,  3502,  3512 

Canada       ..  3130-1,3123-4,3320,3483 

Colonies      . .    3074,  3093,  3097,  3124,  3130-5, 

3259,  3321,  3361,  3367,  3480,  3482-7, 

3491,  3498,  3500,  3502,  3506,  3508-13, 

3545.  3586,  3588 

Continent      3096,  3112-3,  3290,  3478,  3501-2 

India  ..    3092,  3105,  3113,  3134-5,  3295, 

3259-60,  3443,  3484,  3486,  3498 

Neutral  Markets     . .     3078,  3097,  3260,  3330, 

3339,  3341-2.  3476,  3485,  3497,  3501-2,  3546 

U.S.A.         ..  3096,  3122,  3274,  3341-2, 

3502,  3506,  3534,  3549 

in  Caputs 3442 

Cloths         3326,  3434 

Dyeing        ..  3113,  3238,  3434,  3555 

Embroidered  Shoes          3114 

Floss  Silk 3429 

Glove  Fabrics        3096,  3536 

Japanese  Silk        . .          . .       3434,  3443,  3556 

Men's  Goods          3259 

Mufflers 3114,  3442.  3444 

Poplins 3075 

Printing  Silks        3238 

Raw  Silk 3103,  3284 

Ribbons      ..        3091,  3111,  3114,  3392,  3474, 

3561 

Satin  3368-9 

Sewing  Silk  3112,3436 

Silk  Goods..        3093,  3113,  3142,  3267,  3276. 
3283,  3302,  3308,  3332,  3352,  3548 

Silk  Handerchiefs  3443 

Silk  Laces  3438,  3483 

Silk  Weaving        3276 

Silk  Yarn  ..          ..        3105,  3342.  3349,  3428 

Spun  Silk 3135,  3278,  3283 

Spun  Silk  Yarns  . .          . .  3283,  3340-1,  3428 
Thrown  Silk          ..       3104,  3243.  3261.  3278, 

3286,  3454,  3527 

Thrown  Silk  Yarns  . .  . .  3261,  3283 
Tie  Cloths  . .  . .  3114,  3443,  3491 
Trimmings  ..  3080,  3097-8,  3392, 
3437,  3446,  3468,  3505,  3565 
Pile  Goods..  ..  3319,  3320,  3324,  3330 
Velvet  3367 


FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES 


Paragraph 

3380,  3399,  3478,  3498,  3502, 
3510,  3528 

Effect  of  3346,  3360,  3472,  3501,  3507,  3508, 

3536,  3544 

Effect  on  Cost  of  Production  . .      3091,  3108 

Employment         3390,  3488,  3529,  3530,  3539 

Exports        3073-4,   3258,  3340,  3345,  3362-3, 

3374,  3377,  3440,  3451,  3480,  3487,  3496, 

3526,  3530,  3562 

Labour 3100 

Profits         3363,  3472 

Silk-throwing         3280 

Suggested  Reduction  of  3251-2,  3285,  3325, 

3514-24,  3544,  3560,  3561 
FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES — 

in  Austria        3113-4,  3266,  3502 

Belgium 3560 

China          3498 

Denmark 3280 

Continent  3255,  3280,  3325,  3479,  3486,  3513 
France    3089-90,  3128,  3252-3,  3266,  3269, 
3325,  3356,  3368,  3449,  3486,  3498, 
3500-2,  3506,  3509 


Asiatic  Silks 

Crape 

Cravats   . . 

Silk 

Silk  Yarns 

Spun  Silk 

Thrown  Silk 

Germany 


3089 

3252 

3363,  3490 

3091,  3249,  3252,  3341,  3560 

3322,  3341 

3276.  3476 

3274,  3276,  3283,  3286, 
3454,  3492 

3099,  3100,  3266,  3472,  3438, 
3485,  3497,  3500-2 
. .     3560 
..     3341 
. .     3283 
. .     3560 
..      3129,  3498 
. .     3484 

3254,  3266,  3501-2 
..      3255,  3560 
..     3116 
. .     3283 
. .     3341 
. .     3484 
3110 


3115 


Silk 

Silk  Yarns 

Thrown  Silk 
Holland 
Japan 
Portugal 
Russia 

Silk 

Silk  Crape 

Thrown  Silk 

Silk  Yarns 
Spain 

Switzerland 

U.S.A.  3116,  3119-23,  3244,  3246,  3254, 

3259,  3266,  3273,  3317,  3320,  3366,  3374, 
3481,  3483,  3485-6,  3496-9,  3500-1,  3503, 

3505,  3513 

Combed  Silk 3341 

Poplin  ..•         ..          ..      3395,  3490 

Silk  3117,  3246,  3259,  3280,  3312-4, 

3345,  3494,  3601 

Silk  Yarns 

Spun  Silk  Yarn 

Thrown  Silk 

Velvet 

Worsted  Coatings 
FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES — 
on  Braids 
Brocades 
Crapes 
Cravats 
Damasks 
Drapery  Goods 
Gold  and  Silver  Tissues 
Piece  Goods 
Poplins 


3112,  3274,  3320,  3341 

3596 

3283 

..          ..          ..     3374 

:i312-6 


. .     3080 
. .     3386 
.. 

3078,  3144,  3490 
. .  3386 
. .  3581 
. .  3386 
..  3386,  3482 
..  3490 


Scarves 3482 

Silk  Goods       3246,  3259,  3280,  3301,  3312-4, 

3339,  3346,  3386,  3388,  3491,  3494-5,  3601 

Silk  Plushes          3325 

Silk  Thread  

Silk  Yarn 3274,  3320,  3341 

Thrown  Silk          3071,  3481 

Tie  Materials         3488 

Velvets 

FOREIGN  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES           ..     3271,  3370 


FOREIGN  MARKETS 


Paragraph 

3086,  3095,  3269,  3339,  3342,  3487, 
3565,  3568 

FOREIGN  METHODS          3279,  3480 

FOREMEN 3285,  3350,  3279 

FORMS  OF  INQUIRY         3401 

FRANCE       . .          3070,  3128,  3242,  3249,  3252,  3386,  3486 
See  also  Continent. 

Climate  in          3154,  3298 

Combination  in  . .          . .          . .          . .     3156 

Competing  abroad        . .          . .          . .          . .     3501 

in  Australia 3132,  3303 

Austria 3082,  3501 

Canada 3130,  3494 

Colonies    3093,  3498,  3503,  3509,  3511-3,  3579 

India  3135.  3492-3 

Scandinavia  3082,  3501 

U.S. A 3341,  3477,  3492 

Cost  of  Production  in..  3149,  3276,  3343,  3368 
Dumping  from  ..  3082,  3092,  3254,  3291, 

3325,  3449-50,  3453 

Dyeing  in  3094,  3306 

Duty  Suggested  on  her  Silk  Goods        3386,  3562, 

3564,  3569 

Export  to          . .       3078,  3090,  3252,  3290,  3326, 

3363,  3368,  3479,  3502,  3528 

Decline  of  . .  3338,  3476,  3509,  3570 

Due  to  Tariff          3071,  3258,  3356,  3456, 

3488,  3492,  3495,  3530 

Freight  Rates  in  ..3278,  3346,  3354,  3381,  3543 
German  Competition  in  . .  . .  3502,  3290 
Hours  of  Labour  in  . .  3148-9,  3325,  3427,  3441, 

3501 

Imitations          3585 

Import  from      . .       3075,  3089,  3095,  3122,  3308, 

3418-9,  3464-5,  3499 

Crape          3082,  3460 

Dress  Cloths         3075,  3385,  3440,  3491,  3493 

Floss  Silk 3429 

Handkerchiefs       . .          . .          . .          . .     3440 

Marceliries  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     3450 

Mufflers 3440 

Pile  Fabrics  . .          . .          . .          . .     3330 

Raw  Silks  . .          . .    3240,  3269,  3358,  3423-6 

Sewing  Silk  3082 

Silk  Goods..        3091,  3283,  3300,  3305,  3371 
Silk  Ribbons         ..        3091,  3092,  3239,  3562 

Silkworm  Eggs 3241 

Spun  Silk  Yarns 3477,  3492 

Thrown  Silk          . .          . .       3074,  3431,  3454 
Trimmings  ..          ..       3079,  3092,  3562 

Upholstery  Goods  . .          . .          . .     3588 

Velvet         3367 

Wool  3429 

Yarns          3285,  3427-8,  3534 

Import  Duties  3074,  3128,  3266,  3269,  3323 

3390,  3449,  3486,  3498,  3500-2,  3506, 
3509,  3528 

on  Crapes         3082,  3252 

Cravats 3363,  3490 

Silks  ..        3089,  3092,  3249,  3252,  3277, 

3280,  3389,  3393,  3560 

Silk  Plushes          3325 

Silk  Yarns  3322,  3341 

Spun  Silk 3276,  3476 

Thrown  Silk        3274,  3276,  3281,  3283,  3286, 

3492 

Reduction  suggested        ..        3514-5,  3517-24 
Japanese  Competition  in        . .       3128,  3269,  3492 
Labour  in          . .       3144,  3159,  3274,  3350,  3450, 
3460,  3471,  3474,  3538 
Machinery          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     3297 

Manufacture      . .       3083,  3088,  3272,  3291,  3301, 

3308,  3465,  3499 
Markets  of         . .          . .        3060,  3067,  3088,  3266 

Re-exports  to    . .          . .    •      . .          . .      3277,  3506 

Silk  Dyeing  in  3254 

Silk  Industry  increased  in     ..      3067,  3257,  3281, 
3308,  3337-9,  3346,  3382 
Silk  Spinning  in  . .          . .       3087,  3090,  3350 


.  •  Paragraph 

FRANCE — continued. 

Silk  Throwing  in          3302,  3261 

Silk  Superseded  by  Poplins  . .          . .          . .     3395 

Technical  Schools  in 3383 

Transfer  of  Capital  from        . .          . .          . .     3331 

Wages  in  ..       3148,  3325,  3342,  3353,  3427, 

3441,  3501 

FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR    ..        3089,  3136,  3304,  3378,  3395 
FREE  IMPORTS      . .        3238,  3255,  3385,  3431,  3443,  3464, 

3478 

Assists  Foreign  Competition  . .     3105,  3286, 

3326,  3342,  3357 

Employment  Decreased  by    . .       3529,  3530,  3548 
Industries  Discouraged  by     . .          . .          . .     3337 

FREIGHT  RATES    . .    3068,  3270-1,  3293,  3305,  3343.  3347, 

3372-3,  3381,  3479 

See  also  Carriers'1  Act,  Differential — ,  Railway 
Rates,  Return  Freights,  Shipping  Rates, 
Suez  Canal,  Through  Rates. 

Foreign  Advantages  in  ..      3087,  3244,  3305, 

3319,  3347-8 
FRENCH  TREATY  ..         3237,  3256,  3266,  3368,  3477,  3511 

Effect  on  Dyeing         3155 

Effect  of,  on  Employment 3066 

Silk  Manufactures         3065,  3086,  3338,  3345, 

3352 

FHOME        3060 

FULL  TIME  3532,  3550,  3561 

FURNITURE  COVERINGS  . .         . .         . .         . .      3377,  3395 

GALLOONS  ..          ..  3058,  3064,  3238,  3561-2 

GAS  3339,  3343 

GAUZES 3059 

GERMANY    3058,  3084,  3098,  3153,  3238,  3331,  3501,  3588 
See  also  Continent. 

Advantages  of  . .          ..        3079,  3081,  3464,  3501 

Competition  from        3075,  3097,  3101,  3238,  3361, 

3461,  3464,  3474,  3491,  3499,  3532 

Abroad    . .  3078,  3097,  3330,  3491,  3501,  3505 

in   Australia        3081,  3132,  3482,  3485,  3502 

Austria  ..          ..       3082,  3097,  3501 

Canada      3130-1,  3321,  3367,  3494,  3506 

Colonies      3097-8,  3259,  3321,  3361,  3480, 

3498,  3500,  3502-3,  3508,  3511-3, 

3579  3582 

France     ..    ..   3290,  3502*  3509 

India 3484 

Norway          ..        3082,  3097,  3501,  3509 
South  Africa  . .  . .     3494 

South  America         . .         . .         . .     3509 

Sweden  ..          ..       3082,  3097,  3501 

U.S.A.  3502,  3506 

in  Crape  3082,  3097 

Drapery  Goods         . .          . .      3579,  3582 

Dyeing  3434,  3555 

Men's  Goods  ..         ..      3078,  3259 

Pile  Fabrics  . .         . .      3319,  3330 

Silk  Goods  . .      3097,  3319,  3442, 

3491,  3493-4 

Thrown  Silk  . .          . .      3074,  3096 

Trimmings  3079,  3081,  3091,  3475 

Velvet  and  Plush     . .  3324,  3367 

Cost  of  Production  in  . .         . .      3149,  3439 

Dumping  by     3076,  3081,  3103,  3291,  3361,  3367, 

3402,  3440,  3446,  3474,  3485 

Dyeing  in          . .          . .        3099,  3154,  3306,  3434 
Export  decreased  by  Canadian  Surtax  3131,  3275, 

3320,  3363,  3576 

Export  to          3274,  3290,  3341,  3362,  3460,  3478, 

3497,  3502-3,  3506 

Decline  of  . .  3073,  3095-6,  3301,  3488,  352* 
Foreign  Competition  in  . .  . .  3478,  3493 
Freight  Rates  . .  . .  3439,  3542 

French  Duty  Against  . .         . .          •  •     3368 

Imitations  by    . .     3397,  3442,  3497,  3584-5,  3587 
Import  from       3095,  3079,  3144,  3417-S,  3425-6, 

3442,  3464, -5  3534 

Caputs        ••     3442 

Cloth  ..  3074-5,  3326,  3440,  3443 


G  ERMA  NY — continued. 
Crapes 
Gloves 

Handkerchiefs 
Mufflers 
Organzine  . . 
Pile  Fabrics 
Ribbons 
Schappe 
Shawls 
Silk 
Tassels 
Trams 
Velvet 

Upholstery  Goods 
Wool 
Import  Duties  in 


Paragraph 


3460 

3461 

3440 

3097,  3440,  3442 

3435 

3096 

..      3102,  3239 

3427-9 

3442 

3438,  3445,  3454 
3080,  3463,  3470 

3435 

..      3076,  3096 

3588 

3429 

3099,  3266,  3280,  3283, 
3341,  3485,  3500-3,  3560 
Effect  of     . .        3082,  3100,  3258,  3438,  3472, 

3488,  3495,  3497 

Reduction  Suggested    3514-5,  3518-9,  3521-4 
Import  Duties  Suggested  Against  3363,  3562 

Italian  Trade  with 3104,  3290 

Japanese  Trade  with 3128,  3269 

Labour  Conditions  in       3245,  3456,  3460,  3462-5, 

3467,  3474-5,  3538 

Machinery  in 3245,  3271-2,  3439 

Manufacture  in  3070,  3083,  3095,  3098,  3124,  3290, 

3319,  3330,  3337,  3362,  3475,  3499, 

5301,  3558 

Patents  in          3586 

Silk  Trade  in 3272,  3395 

Technical  Education  in          . .       3329,  3350,  3398 
Velvet  and  Plush  Manufacturers'  Association 

3077    3100    3331 

Wages  and  Hours      3097,  3099,  3100,'  3148,'  3319, 
3434,  3438-9,  3441,  3456,  3460,  3501 

Weight  Duties 3528 

GIRL  LABOUR       . .  3287,  3296,  3342,  3391,  3468 

Earnings         3297-8,  3304,  3341,  3354,  3439,  3535 

GLACES 3097,  3121,  3386 

GLASGOW 3060,  3128,  3295,  3371,  3544 

GLEMSFORD  3295,  3297-8 

GLOVE  FABRIC      ..  3096,  3121,  3502,  3522,  3536-7, 

GLOVES       ..          ..         3059,  3103,  3121,  3461,  3502,  3569 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  TISSUES 3386 

GOVAN        3295,  3297-8,  3480,  3551 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  3255,  3534 

GREY  GOODS         3373 

GUM  TWILLS         . .         . .  3492 


HABERDASHERY  3114 

HALIFAX 3059 

HANDKERCHIEFS     3085,  3135,  3139,  3147,  3440,  3508,  3556 
HAND  LOOMS         . .        3064,  3143,  3261,  3263,  3304,  3378, 

3397,  3465,  3530,  3540 
.    See  also  Looms,  Power — . 

Abroad 3144,  3303,  3307,  3328 

HAT  BANDS          3111,  3139,  3524,  3561 

HAT  GALLOONS 3097,  3475,  3513 

HAT  TRIMMINGS 3562 

HERTFORDSHIRE 3064,  3288 

HIGH-CLASS  GOODS          . .        . .     3123,  3150,  3367-8,  3374 
HOLLAND    ..          ..     3073,  3301,  3362-3,  3421,  3446,  3560 

See  also  Continent. 

HOME  COMPETITION         . .         3091,  3324,  3397,  3438,  3563 
Effect  on  Prices  . .       3281,  3282,  3330,  3351, 

3551,  3553,  3567 
HOME  MARKET    3057-60,  3079,  3258,  3365,3442,  3487,  3554 

HOSIERY 3059,  3084,  3479-80 

HOURS  OF  LABOUR  3274,  3284,  3292,  3298,    3340, 

3344    3359 

Abroad    3072,  3087,  3331,  3342,  3359,  3433-4, 

3441-4,  3446,  3449,  3452,  3454-5, 

3464,  3472,  3490,  3527,  3538 

Belgium      ..    ..   3114,  3149,  3342,  3439 

Continent     . .   3113,  3322,  3325,  3340,  3391, 

3427,  3445,  3481,  3583 
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HOURS  OF  LABOUR — continued. 

France     ..     3148-9,  3159,  3342,  3427,  3441,  3450, 
3460,  4371,  3474,  3501,  3538 

Germany..        3079,  3081,  3097,  3099,  3100,  3319, 

3434,  3438,  3441,  3456,  3460,  3462-4 

3467,  3474,  3475,  3501,  3538 

Italy        ..     3072,  3105,  3148-9,  3243,  3262,  3286, 

3298,  3342,  3433,  3441,  3444,  3446-7, 

3475,  3538 

Japan 3441,  3450 

Switzerland        ..       3075,  3303,  3307,  3434,  3441, 

3444,  3450,  3471,  3538 

U.S.A 3081,  3432 

HUDDERSFIELD 3499 

ILKESTON      ..  3502 

IMITATION  OF  DESIGNS     3078,  3096,  3161,  3259,  3368, 

3379,  3381,  3397,  3442,  3510,  3584,  3585 

In  Germany   ..    3442,  3497,  3585,  3586,  3587 

U.S.A.    ..    3078,  3122,  3259,  3379,  3584 

IMITATION  SEALSKIN   ..    ..   3077,  3120,  3340,  3">16 

IMPORT  3061,  3068,  3086,  3091,  3111,  3262,  3291,  3417  li.'t. 

3426,  3430,  3444,  3569 

Below  Cost      3077,  3079,  3086-7,  3096,  3102, 

3119,  3254,  3380,  3428-9,  3440-3,  3445-6, 

3450-2,  3461,  3549 

Effect  on  Trade          3071,  3377,  3385,  3451,  :!.~>:iii 
from  Austria     ..          ....       3113,  3421,  3442 

China  3358,  3421 

Continent    ..     3256,  3300,  3421-2,  3429,  3588 

France        ..  3254,  3283,  3418-9,  3427-9 

Germany      ..       3076,  3079,  3095,  3097,  3101, 

3103,  3267,  3417-8,  3427-9,  3434-5, 

3442-3,  3446,  3461 

India  . .          . .        3270,  3358,  3421.  3443 

Italy          3105,  3254,  3296,  3298,  3302,  3380, 

3420,  3428-9,  3431-2 

Japan     3126-7,  3258,  3302,  3333,  3358.  3420, 

3427,  3431,  3442-3 

Switzerland  3254,  3302,  3419-20,  3434,  3442- 

U.S.A 3119.  :)4-Jl 

of  Gloves  3141. 

Organzines  3105,  3285,  3296,  3431.  3435 

Pile  Fabrics  ..    3070,  3096,  3102,  33 

Raw  Material  3269-70,  3284,  3290,  3299, 

3356,  3358,  3382,  3423,  3420.  34" 

Ribbons 3103,  3111,  3119 

Silk  3073,  3119,  3258,  3291,  3352,  3370, 

3372,  3429,  3431 
Silk  Goods  3078,  3139,  3240,  3256. 

3270,  3283,  3291,  3302,  3427,  344:.'  ti, 
3534.  3:>Ss 

Silk  Waste  3126,  :i:t»:! 

Thrown  Silk        3068,  3071,  3126,  3269.  ::•-'•<'. 

3272,  3278,  3283,  3298,  330<>. 
Yams          . .          . .    3071,  3347,  3427-9,  3534 
IMPORT  DUTIES — 

See  Ad  valorem,  Colonial — ,  Customs  Regulations, 
Dinghy,  McKinley,  Meline,  Preference, 
Protected  Markets,  Rebate,  Retaliation, 
Specific  Duties,  Surtax,  Weight  Ditties, 
Wilson. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  SUGGESTED       . .      3323,  3363,  3386. 

3517-8,  3546-357-' 
Effect  of  ..          ..        3386,  3388,  3l<iv 

on  Cost 3152,  33o- 

Employment    ..        3287,  3330,  337' 
Prices    ..       3152,  3255,  3299,  33(^ 
3351,  3375-6,  338H 

Production 

Profit S-'.Vi,  3; 

Security  ..          ..       3309,  337 

Trade    . .          . .    3308-9,  3330,  3337,  31 
Wages   ..          ..    3299,3308.3309-10. 
on  Silk    . .     3280-2,  3308,  3321,  3330.  3364.  3 
3394,  3469,  3488,  3547,  3540.  3560 
Silk  Goods       3255,  3282,  3287,  3293. 
3386-7,  3394,  3537,  3553,  35:» 

3561-3,  3565- 
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IMPORT  DUTIES  SUGGESTED — continued. 

Silk  Yarns  ..          ..       3322,  3341,  3351 

Thrown  Silk          3255,  3270,  3274-5,  3281-2, 

3285,  3287,  3293,  3299,  3385-6 

INDIA          3241,  3242,  3259,  3260,  3299 

Exports  to         ..3060,  3072,  3128,  3259-60,  3295, 

3484,  3495,  3503 

Foreign  Competition  in          3092-4,  3105,  3112-3, 

3134,  3156,  3340,  3342,  3443, 

3477,  3484,  3492-3,  3495,  3498 

Import  Duties  in         . .    3134-5,  3280,  3484,  3578 

Imports  from    3270,  3286,  3358,  3372,  3421,  3423 

Labour  Conditions       . .          . .       3241,  3249,  3286 

Silk  Industry    ..    3134,  3152-3,  3241,  3260,  3270, 

3274,  3286,  3330,  3341,  3349,  3381 

INDIAN  CLOTH       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     3434 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS        . .         . .         . .  3544-6 

See  also  Amalgamations,  Association  of   Velvet 
and  Pliish  Manufacturers,  Trusts. 

Ist.iriRY  FORMS 3401 

INS.  UANCE  3293,  3373 

I  MEREST 3138,  3442 

INTERMITTENT  RUNNING        3141,  3146-7,  3152,  3535,  3538 

IRELAND 3066,  3344 

IRISH  POPLIN        . .         3075,  3121,  3238,  3395,  3397,  3518 
See  also  Poplin. 

ITALIAN  GOODS 3290,  3371,  3478 

ITALY         ..      3067,  3084.  3090,  3095,  3107,  3249,  3262-3, 

3277,  3343,  3368,  3477 
See  also  Continent. 

Combinations  in  3156,  3350 

Comparative  Advantages        . .      3109,  3154,  3159, 

3292-3,  3298,  3340,  3342-3,  3373,  3382 

Competition  from         ..      3104-5,  3107-8,  3134-5, 

3243,  3258,  3274,  3285,  3290,  3293,  3340, 

3380,  3428,  3477,  3491,  3492,  3498,  3534 

Continuous  Running    ..  3261-2,  3279,  3446 

Cost  of  Production      . .       3108,  3149,  3263,  3276, 

3343    3382 
Dumping  from  3082,  3105,  3267,  3367,  3432,'  3453 

Exports  to         3058,  3073,  3301 

Female  Labour 3159,3325,3432 

Hours  of  Labour  3072,  3104-5,  3148-9,  3243, 

3262,  3432-3,  3446 

Import  Duties    3258,  3280,  3262-3,  3323,  3325 

Reduction  Suggested   . .    . .   3520,  3524 

Imports  from  . .  3095,  3105,  3240,  3254,  3269-70, 

3276,  3295-6,  3298-09,  3300,  3302, 

3358,  3372,  3423,  3428,  3431-2,  3447 

Labour  Conditions   . .   3105,  3134,  3243,  3262, 

3283,  3298,  3342,  3382,  3433,  3444,  3447, 

3475,  3477,  3526,  3538 

Machinery    ..    ..   3245,  3297,  3433,  3528 

Silk  Industry  ..    3084,  3105,  3241-2,  3261-3, 

3287,  3298,  3328,  3344,  3382,  3447 

Silk  Throwing  . .   3261,  3278,  3302,  3305,  3397, 

3432-3,  3477 

Wages     ..     3072,  3105,  3148-9,  3157,  3246,  3293, 

3298,  3384,  3431-3,  3441 

Water-power 3286,  3325,  3477 


IACQUARD  MACHINES  3530 

3514,  3518 

Competition  from         . .  3125-6,  3258,  3268,  3276, 
3282,  3495,  3532,  3556 

Abroad        3128,  3249 

in   France 3128,  3269,  3492 

Germany        3128,  3269 

U.S.A.      3068,  3120,  3126,  3248-9,  3346, 

3481 

India   ..        3072,  3134,  3259,  3260,  3295, 
3443,  3484,  3493,  3495 

Dumping  from  . .          . .  3442-3,  3450,  3453 

Import  from      3127,  3267,  3302,  3330,  3420,  3453 
Manufactured  Silk          3126,  3302,  3432,  3553 

Raw  Silk 3269,  3358,  3423-6 

Silk  Goods..       3075,  3126,  3258,  3269,  3276, 
3281,  3302,  3305,  3343,  3427 


JAPAN — continued. 

Silk  Waste 
Thrown  Silk 
Import  Duties  in 
Labour  Conditions  in  . . 

Silk  Industry 

Wages  on  . .    3069, 

JAPANESE  CLOTH 

JAPANESE  SILK     . .     3069,  3125, 

French  Duty  on 

Import  of 
JOB  LINES 


KEIGHLEY 

KNITTING  SILKS 


LABOUR 


^ 


..   3126,  3333 
......  3302 

3129,  3280,  3431,  3498 

3125,  3267-8,  3441, 

3444,  3450,  3486 

3125-9,  3268,  3287,  3450 

3127-9,  3249,  3268,  3295, 

3427,  3431,  3440-1,  3450 

..   3434,  3451 

3129,  3134-5,  3258,  3268 

3089,  3128,  3249,  3269 

..   3069,  3127,  3371 

.  .  3369,  3375-6 


. .     3397 
3060,  3514 


3078,  3094,  3107,  3144,  3246,  3261,  3274-5, 
3282,  3325,  3377,  3397,  3436,  3563,  3567 
See  also  Alien — ,  Boy — ,  Child — ,  Cottage  Industry, 
Dyers,  Emigration,  Employment,  Female — ,  Fore- 
men, Girl — ,  Hours  of—,  Male — ,  Overlookers, 
Piecework,  Silk  Weavers,  Skilled — ,  Strike*, 
Sweated — ,  Trade  Unions,  Wages,  Warpers, 
Weavers,  Woman — . 

Cheaper  Abroad          3146,  3274,  3284,  3286,  3303, 
3305,  3307,  3377,  3437,  3485 

In  Austria  3114,3469 

Continent      3112,  3137,  3144,  3238,  3303, 
3339,  3342,  3345,  3468,  3559,  3583 

Germany        3245,  3460 

Italy    ..       3243,  3262,  3283,  3293,  3298, 

3341,  3382,  3444,  3477 

Japan  . .        3267,  3444,  3453,  3486,  3493 

Comparison  of  3087,  3114-5,  3280,  3331.  3340,  3599 

Conditions  Abroad     3125,  3268,  3433,  3454,  3456, 

3465,  3467,  3473,  3526,  3532,  3538 

Effect  of  Duties  on     . .      3114,  3264,  3344,  3548, 

3550,  3560,  3583 

Factory  Legislation          . .          . .      3160,  3332 

Grade  of  . .          . .       3144,  3149.  3525,  3529 

Proportion  of  Cost       . .  3127-9,  3146,  3148, 

3150-1.  3259,  3279,  3298,  3324,  3337,  3343, 

3374,  3384,  3398,  3455,  3526,  3529,  3532, 

3535,  3537,  3540,  3550 

Scarcity  of        3143,  3243,  3283,  3287,  3309,  3380, 

3563 

Transfer  of        3088,3117-8 

LACES          3060,  3083,  3274,  3285,  3438-9,  3476,3480,  3492 
LADIES'  DRESS  GOODS     ..          ..       3058,  3132,  3282,  3324 

LANARKSHIRE        3295 

LANCASHIRE  ..          ..         3249,  3428,  3497,  3534.  3542 

LEEK  . .          . .         3162,  3244,  3256,  3382,  3478,  3534 

Decline  of  Trade  in     ..    3076,  3080-2,  3112  3120, 

3238-9,  3254 

Manufactures  of  . .       3081,  3121,  :i238,  :W:c.i. 

3240,  3275 

LEICESTER  3428,  3543 

LICENSE  FEES 3590 

LIGHT  FABRICS 3272,  3396 

LINEN  DRILLS 3479 

LINING  SILKS        3058,  3091,  3491 

LIVERPOOL  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     3542 

LOCAL  RATES        . .         3273,  3318,  3373,  3490,  3501,  3567 
LOCHWINNOCH       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     3060 

LONDON      ..          ..         3067,  3089,  3291,  3349,  345.%.  3542 

Decline  of  Silk  Trade  in        . .          . .      3067,  3346 

Freight  Rates  to          ..          ..          3346-7,  3:.  12  :i 

LONGFORD  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         •  •         •  •     33811 

LOOMS         . .      3078,  3140.  3276    3303,  3306-7,  3319,  3379 
See  also  Hand — ,  Power — 

Decrease  in  .         3004,  3257,  3371,  3534 

In  U.S.A 3247-8 

Transfer  to  U.S.A.  of 3121,  3391 

LOW-CLASS  GOODS          3123,  3127,  3 

LUSTRINES  . .         . .          . .          . .          • .          • .     3568 
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Paragraph 


MACCLESHELD         3134, 

Decline  of  Trade          .  .  3062-3,  3069,  3155,  3243, 
3259-62,  3276,  3283,  3378 

Dyeing  ..        3237,  3239,  3306,  3434 

Employment      .  .         3246,  3256,  3275,  3282,  3540 
Foreign  Competition  in        3263,  3278,  3349,  3428 
Mills        ......  ••  3276>  3291 

Silk  Industries  3058,  3061,  3256,  3263,  3382, 

3541,  3543,  3551,  3566 

Technical  Schools         ......      3162,  3382 

MACHINE  TWIST   ........       3058,  3060,  3519 

MACHINERY       3081,  3136,  3151,  3245,  3271-2,  3279,  3289. 

3328,  3339,  3382,  3391,  3444,  3455,  3465, 

3535,  3548,  3560,  3561 

See  also  Hand.  Looms,  Jacquard—,  Looms,  Power 
Loom,  Silk  Looms,  <fcc.,  Spindles,  Spinning 
Frames. 

Comparative  Advantages  in          3087,  3105,  3153, 

3297,  3306.  3328,  3340,  3472 

Exports        3113,  3118,  3391,  3485,  3493,  3527-8, 

Standing  Idle         3096,  3138,  3140,-!,  3270,'  3284, 
3287,  3429,  3462,  3526,  3536,  3538 
MACHINERY  ABROAD  — 

Continent  3113,  3149,  3245,  3342,  3445 
France  ..       3159,  3325,  3493 

Germany     .  .        3153,  3245,  3271,  3462 
Italy  .  .       3245,  3286,  3433 

Switzerland..          ..       3153,3272,3473 

U.S.A.         3118,  3271,  3318,  3391,  3527, 

3529,  3531 

McKiNLEY  TARIFF         3117,  3119,  3121,  3317,  3380,  3497, 

3499,  3501,  3503,  3509,  3510,  3533,  3540 

Effect  on  Emigration  ......  3317-8 

Exports        .    3077,  3120,  3317,  3340-1,  3516 
Trade  3076,  3091,  3312,  3324,  3340,  3345,  3477 
Wages         ..........     3327 

MADE-UP  GOODS      3127,  3133-4,  3258,  3263-4,  3480,  3517, 

3533 
MALE  LABOUR      ..         ..        3143,  3371,  3531,  3533,  3539 

MANCHESTER      3058,  3130,  3254,  3304-5,  3307,  3479,  3542 

Mills  .  .       3276,  3291,  3376 

Technical  Schools         .  .        3162,  3253,  3382,  3398 

Trade  Decline  3062-3,  3155,  3237,  3249-50, 

3260,  3276,  3378,  3513 

MANNINGHAM  ..........     3059 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS         3126,  3238,  3274,  3310,  3356-7, 

3501-2,  3505,  3507 

Foreign  Competition  at  Home       3093,  3144,  3253 
Import  Duty  Suggested  3255,  3281-2,  3293, 

3374-5,  3386 
Imports  .  .          .  .         3111,  3238,  3240,  3291,  3393 

MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES    3154,  3159,  3325,  3341,  3344, 

3359,  3393 

See    also    Bleaching,    Dyeing,    Finishing,    Foreign—, 
Reeling,    Silk  Beaming,  <t-f.,  Spinning,   Weaving, 
Weighting. 
MARCEUNES          ..........      3*50,  3568 

MARKET  ORGANISATION  ........      3240,  3270 

M  \RKETS    .  .  3058,  3060,  3083-5,  3088,  3345-6,  3351 

See  also  Colonial—,  Foreign—,  Home—,  Neutral—. 
MELINE  TARIFF    ........ 

MEN'S  GOODS        ........       3058,  3078,  3259 

MERCERISED  COTTON      .  .         .  .       3069,  3098,  3132,  3347 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT        .  .    3094,  3161,  3442,  3588-9 
MERVS        ..............     3454 

MEXICO      ..............     34™ 

MIDDLEMEN  ..........      ^385,  3 

MIDDLETON  ..........      3058,  3250 

MILLS          ..........       3118,  3306,  3318 

See  Faftory,  Silk—,  Silk  Throiving—. 
Closure  of     3064,  3140-1,  3243,  3270,  3289,  3378, 

3511,  3527 
In  Italy  .......  3261-3 

MILLINKUY-  3114,  3131,  3139,  3320,  3567 

MITTKNS  .  .        3103,  3461,  3502,  3587 

MIXED  GOODS        3081,  3112,  3238,  3267,  3282,  3443,  3566 
Moture  .  -        3081,  8321,  3460,  3507 


MOIRETTES..          .. 
MOIRES 
MONOPOLIES 
MOTHERWELL 
MUFFLERS  .  , 

Imports  of 
MULBERRY 


..      3097,  3121,  3493 

3340 

..  3064,  3128,  3295-7 

..   3058,  3135,  3517 

3097,  3114,  3440,  3442 

..3241-2 


NECKWEAR          3097,  3133,  3147,  3264,  3517,  3556,  3566 

NET  SILK  3059,  3083,  3112,  3285 

NEUTRAL  MARKETS          . .         3086,  3260,  3339,  3476,  3513 
NEW  ZEALAND — See  also  Colonies         ..         ..      3533,  3582 

NOILS          . .          •  •       3120,  3248,  3324 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE        

NORWAY 3097,  3325,  3501,  :>5  )0 

See  also  Continent,  Scandinavia. 
NORWICH .3060,  3059,  3252,  3397,  3500 

Decline  of  Silk  Dyeing  . .          . .      3155,  3237 

NOTTINGHAM         3059,  3139,  3140,  3479 

Decline  of  Trade  in     . .  3064,  3155,  3237,  3284-5, 

3454,  3825 

NOVELTIES— See  also  Confection,  Specialities  . .     3142,  3! 
NUNEATON  . .          . .          . .          •  •          •  •      3389,  3512 


ORGANZINE 

Foreign  Competition  in 


..      3154,  3298 
..      3105,  3285,  3296, 
3432,  3435 

Suggested  Duty  on 3287,  3553 

Trade  unremunerative  in       3091,  3105,  3287,  3: 
ORRIS  LACE          . .         . .         .  •         •  •         •  •         •  •     3->08 

OUTPUT  ..         ••      3279,  3321,  3373 

Decreased  ..          ..       3089,  3141,  3243,  3296 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  on     . .       3310,  3323,  3 
OVERLOOKER         3279 


PAISLEY    .. 

PARASOL  SILK 
PASSEMENTERIE 
PATENTS 
PATRICROFT 
PATTERNS  . . 
PIECE  GOODS 
PIECEWORK 
PILE  FABRICS 

Exports  . . 
PLAIN  GOODS 

PLUSH 


3060.  3295 

3114,  3491,  3.->i>:> 

3083-1,  3467 

, 3153-4,  3584-91 

3305 

..       3096,  3259.  3331 
3133,  3161,  3264,  3319,  3320,  3431,  3533 
3148,  3304,  3307,  3327,  3359,  3379,  3535 
..     3076,  3095-6,  3115,  3330,  :(!<".» 
..    3098,  3120,  3131,  3318-21,353 
3075,  3126-7,  3129,  3258,  3267,  338 
3442,  34 

3076-7,  3084-5,  3095,  3100,  3117,  312 
3138,  3142,  3331,  3340,  3451,  345 
PORTUGAL — See  also  Continent  •  . .         . .      3325,  3484 

POPLI.V        ..          ..         3060,  3077,  3395,  3397,  3490,  3568 

See  also  Irish — . 

POWER  LOOMS— See  also  Hand-looms  3063,  3143,  324s. 

3275-6,  3303,  3378,  3380,  3384,  3529,  3580 

PREFERENCE      . .  3093,  3094,    3134.  3274-5,   3303,    3320-1, 

3349,    3368,     3396,       3489.      3494,     3;><i.">. 

3523-4,  3573-83 

Canada   ..        3075,  3098,  3124,  3130,  3260,  3264, 

3361,  3367,  3379,  3484,  3506,  3573,  3r. 
South  Africa     . .         3075,  3133,  3264,  3484,  3578 
Suggested  . .    3132-5,  3264,  3349,  3396,  3484. 

3512,  3582 
PREFERENTIAL  RAILWAY  RATES. — See  Differential — . 

PRESS-PACKED  SILK        333.") 

PRICES         3075,  3090,  3257,  3289,  3320,  3323.  3326.  3327 

3368-9,  3378,  3434,  3479,  3505-6,  3509,  353' 

Comparison  of  . .       3325,  3327,  3376,  3427,  3431 

3433,  3460,  3465,  3468,  3473,  3485,  356J 

Effect  of  Import  Duties  Suggested     . .     3152,  325") 

3281-2,  3308,  3330,  3331,  3375-6,  3380 

3489-90,  3537,  3548,  3550,  3552-4,  3557 

3559.  3561-2,  3564,  3506.  3507,  356! 

in  Colonies'      3130,  3366,  3492.  3494.  3502,  351' 

France        3386.  344S.  :!4'.i 

Germany    ..          ..        3207,  3331,  3462.  ::.">* 
Italy  ..          -•        3261,  3279,  3298.  347 

Japan  . .      3127,  330 

U.S.A.  . .      3123,  335 


Paragraph 
of  Cravats          . .          . .          . .  3362-3 

Foreign  Goods      . .       3123,  3243,  3393,  34*43, 

3497,  3536 
Raw  Material        . .          . .          3298-9,  3432-3 

Silk  -•          ..       3287,  3433,  3551 

Yarn  3301-2,  3595,  3598 

PRINTED  SILK 3128,  3134,  3259 

PRINTING    . .     3058,  3069,  3125-6,  3128,  3134,  3238,  3258, 

3260,  3268-9 

PROFITS      ..   3135,  3139,  3142,  3289-90,  3298,  3309,  3319, 

3324,  3350,  3378,  3380,  3433,  3442,  3455. 

3473,  3509,  3511,  3537,  3564,  3595 

Abroad    . .         3123,  3139,  3291,  3294,  3304.  3445. 

3451,  3545,  3568 

Decreased          3070,  3260,  3289,  3291,  3296,  3328 

3356,  3363,  3367,  3477,  3485,  3490.  3545 

Effect  of  Import  Duties  on  . .      3090,  3255,  3308, 

3387,  3472,  3489 

Increased  3243,  3395 

on  Dumped  Goods       . .          . .       3361,  3366,  3448 
PROTECTED  MARKETS      . .       3101,  3272,  3274,  3380,  3385 

3431,  3432,  3440,  3443,  3471-2 
PURE  SILK  . .         3122,  3125,  3268 


RAILWAY  RATES— See  also  Freight  Rates     ..     3244,3335, 

3347,  3541-3 

Comparative  Home  and  Export  3277-8,  3334 

Foreign  Advantages  in        3244,  3277,  3381/3439, 

3490 
Reduction  Required    3240,  3305,  3333,  3347,  3381 

RAMIE  YARN  3069,3346 

RAW  COTTON         . .  QQJ/T  e 

T»  ....  *    •  •    •  .    .  OUTt/—  O 

RAW  MATERIAL     . .          . .         3248,  3446,  3450,  3476,  3561 

Cost  of 3129,  3279,  3553,  3557 

Effect  of  Combinations  on     . .          . .      3156,  3544 

Empire  Grown  3299,  3349 

Proportion  of  Cost     3146,  3150,  3307,  3343,  3398 
Sources  of  Supply       . .    3240,  3299,  3358,  3423-6 
RAW  SILK  . .  3152,  3240,  3290-1,  3293,  3346-7,  3480 

Cultivation  in  Cashmere         . .          . .      3241    3381 
Import  3086,  3126,  3270,  3284,  3293,'  3299, 

3430,  3477 

Import  Duty  on          3383,  3552 

Prices  of  . .          . .    3287,  3295,  3432-3,  3595 

Re-exports  of  ...          . .          . ,          ni  3277 

Sources  of  Supply        . .        3269,  3270,  3349,  3382 
READY-MADE  GARMENTS  . .         . .  3385-7 

REBATE      . .         . .         . .  3099 

REDBOURNE  . .         . .         ° .  3288 

REELING     ..          ..  3083,  3152,  3261-2,' 3287,  3381-2 

3157,  3346,  3372,  3497,  3513 

to  Colonies         3435,  3513 

Continent 3132,  3362,  3506 

REGISTRATION 3381;  3584_91 

3156,  3378,  3490 

5TALIATION  3353     357! 

RETAIL  TRADE      . .          . .          . .  3309 

RETURN  FREIGHTS          3349 

RIBBONS                         3131,  3392,  347213,  3511,  3524,  3561 

Imports  of                      3101-3,  3111-2,  3114,  3471 

Suggested  Duty  on 3562,  3567 

Trade  Decline  in         3112,  3139,  3239,  3454,  3532 

Where  Made     3083,  3084,  3058,  3060,  3092,  3389 

RICH  SILK  GOODS      3058,  3259-60,  3266,  3371,  3391,  3498 

RlCKMANSWORTH   .  .  .  .  .  .  3288 

RIVERS  POLLUTION  ACT  3344 

RUBBER .1         '.'.     3558 

KUSSIA        3082,  3254,  3520,  3560 

.See  also  Continent. 

Exports  to         . .          . .        3073,  3115,  3274,  3542 

Machinery 3271,  3528 

Import  Duties     3115-6,  3254-5,  3266.  3280,  3283 

3301,  3341,  3492,  3501-2,  3542 

Manufactures    3084,  3115,  3254,  3266,  3325,  3330, 

3499,' 3501 


QT       A  I   D  A  ue 

8T.  ALBANS 

SALTAIRE 

SARSNETS 


3287,  3288 
:tn-,, 


3058 

SALARIES    . .  3157,  3245,  3349 

SANITARY  LEGISLATION  ..         ..       3149,  3158,  3343   3433 
SATINS        ..          ..     3058,  3097,  3121,  3368-9,  3519,  3568 

SCANDINAVIA         ;i(  H-> 

See  also  Continent,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 

SCARVES 3078,3133,3135,3139 

SCOTLAND   . .         . .         3128,  3134,  3259,  3278,  3295,  3497 
SCHAPPE     ..          3107,  3156,  3392,  3428,  3434,  3479,  3,11 

Imports  of         34.js  ,, 

Yarn        3100,  3427-8,  3599,  3001 

gBALS          3059,  3312-4 

SEASONS     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         __  3Qtt\ 

SEMI-MANUFACTURED  GOODS         3073,  3144,  3263-4,    3270, 

_  „  3480,  3504,  3529 

SEWING  SILK  3060,  3081-5,  3112,  3124,  3132,  3238-9 

3428,  3483,  3515,  3519,  3534,  3553 

SEWING  SILK  YARN        3092,  3105,  3350 

SHAWLS      . .  3059,  3134,  3442 

SHERBORNE  . .         . .         . .         . .         mf  3060 

SHIPPING  RATES— See  also  Freight  Rates     3346    3476    3541 
SHIRTS          3058,  3124,  3259,  3263,  3297,  3445,  3490,  3491 

SHODDY  SPUN  SILK         3390 

SHORT  TIME  3142,  3151,  3276,  3304,  3526,  3534,  3550 

Effect  on  Costs  3152,  3371,  3531,  3537,  3538 

SILK  3058,  3060,  3125-6,  3240,  3262-3,  3268 

3277,  3286,  3291,  3346.  3377,  3579 
See     also     Artificial,     Asiatic,     China—,     Combed—, 
Facing—,  Fancy—,  Fine—,  Floss—,  Japanese—, 
Knitting—,    Lining—,    Net—,    Parasol—,    Press- 
packed — ,    Printed — ,    Pure — ,    Raw — ,    Schappe, 
Sewing—,       Shoddy—,       Spun—,       Tailoring—, 
Thrown—.    Tussore—,     Umbrella—,     Weiahted—, 
Wilk—,   Woven—. 

Cultivation         ..    3152-3,  3242,  3249,  3261,  3349, 

3358,  3379,  3450 
Consumption      ..          ..          ..          ..          ..3068-9 

Exports  ..  3071,  3131,  3362-3,  3393,  3395 

Foreign   Competition   in        3086,  3093,  3142,  3303 

Foreign  duties  on         ..       3089,3092,3117,3123, 

3238,  3246,  3255,  32f,9.  :;::<i3 

Freight  Rates  on         ..       3240.  3244.  3278,  33or. 

3333-5,  3381,  3541,  .•;:,):: 

Import  ..    ..   3067,  3071,  3078,  3091,  3258, 

3287,  3352,  3393,  3429 
From  China  ..    3262,  3305,  3343,  3372,  3397 

France    ..    3090.  33o:, 

India  3286,  3372 

Italy  3090 

Japan  ..        3302,  3305,  3343,  3431 

Switzerland  . .          . .  330T 

U.S.A 3119 

Import  Duties  Suggested  on..  3281-2,  3352,  3364, 

3394,  3428,  35:.  I 

Labour  Conditions   . .   3143.  3242.  3275,  3288, 

32! Mi.  3346 

Merchants          3061,  33S'i 

Prices      ..  ..         3240,  3352,  33(>2,  33513.  34.-,:, 

Profits  on  3138 

SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  .     32:,:: 
SILK  BEAMING      . .          . .          .  .          .  .          . .          . .     3548 

SILK  BLEACHING 3434 

SILK  BOILING        3344 

SILK  BRAIDS         ..          ..         3081,  3121,  3132,  32.VI.  ::.1n7 
SILK  CLOTH  ..         3099,  3139,  3427.  3113.  34.V!.  34113 

SILK  COMBING       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          .  .     3344 

SILK  CRAPE  3060,3116,3460 

SILK  DRESSIXG 351MI.  3m  i2 

SILK  DYEIXC  AMI  WKICJIITIXO.  .       3074,  3094.  3227.  32.",4 

3306,  3370,  3434.  3453,  34:,ii 

SILK  FABRIC          :!3ti!i-~0,  3502 

SILK  FIXISIIIVC     ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..     :;r,|s 

SILK  GIMPS  3121.  3r>08 

Sir.K  GOODS  ..   3059-60.  3124.  3142.  3247.  32H1.  3264 

3275,  3301.  3322.  33li.-,.  343(1-1.    344.-,. 

See  also  under  Specific  Names.  3513-24 


II 


Paragraph 
SILK  GOODS—  continued. 

Exports  of        3303,  3312-4,  3320-1,  3387,  3493-4 
Import    Dutii-i  on         ..          3251-2.  3280,  3312  4. 

:M::I.  3491 

Imports  of    3086,  3106,  3255-6,  3267,  3283.  :!-_'!H. 
3301---'.  3430.  3438.  3488 

Foreign  Competition  in     3112-3.  3303,  3450.  3490 
Freight  Rates  on        3161.  3271.  3277.  3305,  3541 


SKILLED  LABOUR 


Manufacture  Abroad 
Suggested  Duty  on 

SILK  HANDKERCHIEFS 
SII.K  II  VM)-.MADE  BUTTONS 
SILK  INDUSTRY     . . 

Decline  of 


3D!)-).  3ll(i.  3246,  3301-2 
3280,  3330,  3394,  3502. 
3566-7,  35i  ii  i 
3058,  3443,  3563,  3566 
3081,  3121,  3508 

3061-2,  3261,  3292,  3296,  3364,  3373. 
3376,  3388 

3061,  3089,  3155,  3287,  3295, 
3301,  3378,  3380,  3382 
3069.  3086,  3098,  3271 
. .   3089,  3257 
. .   3286,  3381 
..   3115,  3254 
3109-10,  3153 
. .  3246-7.  3366 
3057-60,  3083-5 
. .   3059,  3483 
3305.  3374,  3507 
3117,  3247-8,  3271-2 
3280,  3286.  3305,  3393 


Development  Abroad 
France 
India 
Russia 
Switzerland 
U.S.A. 

Distribution  of 
SILK  LACES 
SII.K  LININGS 
SII.K  LOOMS 
SII.K  MANUFACTURE 

SII.K  MILLS     3279,  3295,  3297,  3304,  3338,  3383,  3553 
Abroad  ..    ..    3117,  3248,  3279,  3298.  3345 

SILK  MUFFLERS 3112,  3563,  3566 

SILK  PIECE  GOODS    3132,  3453 

SII.K  PLUSH     3077,  3120,  3161.  3325,  3333,  3340,  3516 

SILK  RIBBONS 3091,3119,3239 

3312-4 

3064,  3238 

3484 

3078.  3097 

3063,  3067,  3072.  3084,  3280,  3295. 
3338-9,  3349,  3352 

SILK  STEEPING 3344 

SII.K  SUBSTITUTES     ..    ..   3069,  3347,  3371,  3579 
SII.K  THREAD    ..    3098,  3132,  3261,  3436,  3482.  3553 
3061,  3069,  3083,  3090,  3131,  3152, 
3245,  3254,  3200,  3275,  3282,  3287,  3288, 
3295,  3310,  3349,  3382,  3392,  3397,  3477, 

3480,  3537 

3090,  3139-40,  3261,  3276,  3280, 
3286,  3305,  3397 

3062,  3070-1,  3095,  3135,  3260-1, 
3280,  3283-5,  3288,  3291,  3295, 
3300.  3372,  3431,  3447,  3454,  3526 
Employment  and  Wages        . .      3070,  3257,  3275, 

3427,  3432,  3444 

SII.K  THROWING  MACHINERY 3245 

SII.K  THROWING  MILLS   ..     3064,  3104-5,  3284,  3286,  3300 

SII.K  THROWING  SPINDLES         3070 

SILK  THROWSTERS  . .   3063-4,  3243,  3257,  3276,  3282, 

3285,  3299,  3431,  3433,  3447 

3112,  3132,  3443 

3245,  3296,  3301,  3304-5,  3354,  3391, 
3376,  3396 

3068,  3247,  3272-3,  3395 
3062,  3135-41,  3247,  3250,  3258, 
32(iO,  3207.  3269,  3288,  3305,  3309, 
.'1331-2,  3365,  3377,  3389,  3393,  3431 

SILK  WARPS  3092,  3105,  3134,  3156.  3330,  3350,  3548 

SILK  WASTE          .  .          . .     3126,  3156,  3167,  3239,  3333-4 

SII.K  WEAVERS 3144,3282,3383,3449 

Emigration  of 3275,  3496 

SILK  WKAVINI;       3140.  3144,  3270,  3285,  3295,  3384,  3548 
Decline  of.         ..         3270,  32S8,  3340,  337S.  3451 

SII.K  WINDING 3125,3244.3396,3548 

SII.K   VARNS  .  .     3108,  3130,  3150,  :i274.  3324,  3341-4, 

3347,  347S.  3482.  3594,  359s 

Imports  of          ..          3073.   3120.   :i!5li.   3349.   3534 
SII.KV,  ..          ..  3152.  32-11 -2.  33-13,  3347 

SII.KV  ..  ..  ..      3241 


SILK  SEALS 
SILK  SERGES 

SILK  SHAWLS 
SILK  SHIRTS 
SILK  S 


SILK   THROWING 


Abroad    . . 
Decline  of 


SILK  TIE  CLOTH   . . 
SILK  TRADE 

Aln-oad    .  . 
I>ci'line  of 


Emigration  of    . . 
SKIRT  BELTINGS 
SMALL  WARES 
SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

SOMERSETSHIRE 

SorucKs  OF  SUPPLY 
SOUTH  AFRICA — Exports  to 


Paragraph 

3077,  3143,  3279,  3329,  3382,  3391. 

3533,  3548,  3551,  3553,  3559.  3501. 

3660.  3507.  3570 

3113,  3533,  3539 

3103,  3446 

..      3119,  3561 

3240 

. .      3064.   32SS 
..  3349,  3381,  3423-0 
3075,  3079,  3259.  3204. 


3274,  3321,  3396,  3484,  3503 
See  also  Colonies. 

Foreign  Competition  in          . .          . .      3133,  3494 

Preference  in     ..        3075,  3133,  3264,  3303.  3321, 

3484,  3576,  3578,  3583 

Travellers'  Licences  in  . .       3132,  3590,  3591 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     3371 

SOUTH  AMERICA 3479,  3509 

SPAIN        3258,  3280,  3325,  3362-3,  3484,  3486,  3493,  3528 

See  also  Continent. 
SPECIALITIES          . .          . .         3079,  3109,  3142,  3272,  3463 

See  also  Confection,  Novelties. 

Exports  of       3089,    3122,  3258,  3266,  3338,  3378 
SPECIFIC  DUTIES  . .          . .          . .          .  .          . .          . .     3323 

SPINDLES    ..          ..          3151,3278,3296.3327,3527.3598 

SPINNING    ..     3061.  3084-5,  3087,  3151,  3261,  3429,  3470. 

3479,  3537,  3597 
SPINNING  FRAMES  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     3595 

SPITALFIELDS         . .         3058.  3140.  3246,  3257,  3288,  3364, 

3377,  3380 

Loss  of  Trade  in    . .   3062,  3063,  3155.  3237, 

3260,  3378 

SPOOLS    3560 

SPUN  SILK  3058,  3060,  3063,  3072,  3135,  3141,  3243,  3276, 

3322,  3340,  3377,  3392,  3479,  3492,  3593 

Imports  of    . .    . .   3069,  3073,  3278,  3393 

Suggested  Duties  on  . .    . .     3385,  3547-55 

SPUN  SILK  WARPS ..    ..  3134 

SPUN  SILK  WASTE    3333 

SPUN  SILK  YARNS     ..   3059,  3150,  3343,  3351,  3428, 

3477,  3479 

Exports  of         3341,  3476 

Imports  of         3071,  3283,  3349 

SQUARES 3139 

STANDING  CHARGES— See  also  Finance.          . .      3306,  3323 

STATE  AID 3305 

STATISTICAL  TABLES        3165-322S 

STKAM-POWEB        3292.3307 

STOCKS        3131,  3327 

STRATHAVON          . .          . .          3060.  3544 

STRIKES 3327 

SUBSIDY ' 3434 

Si  DISURY 3377.3378.3380,3503,3565 

SUEZ  CANAL  3067,  3068,  3286,  3290,  3293,  3346,  3478 

Si  FFOI.K 3064,3288,3295.3297 

SURAHS 3059,  3558 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTION     ..        3124.3291,3326,3331,3366. 
3440.  3445,  3449,  3548.   3580.  3583 
3130.  3207.  3275.  3350,  3428. 
3435,  3448,  3475 

'     3098,  3131 

3447 

3097,  3325.  3501,  3528,  3590 
See  also  Continent,  Kcandinarin. 

SWITZERLAND     3110,  3113,  3273,  3292,  3307,  3432-3,  3448 
See  also  Continent. 

Competition  from         ..    3082,  3091,  3111-2,  3135 

3238-9,  3258,  3274,  3341,  3429,  3434 

3444,  3491-2,  3498 

Dumping  from  3267,  3291,  3385,  3432,  3450,  3453 

Exports  to         3290 

Freight  Rates 3244,  3305 

Imports  from          3074-5.  3112,  3144,  3239,  3254. 

330?,  3305.  3419-20.  3426-8.  3440. 

3442-3,  355S 

Labour  Conditions  in     3075,  3125.  3148.  3157. 

3240.  3208.  3303.  3307.  3427.  3434.  344!. 

3450.  3471.  3538 


Dumping  of 

SURTAX — In  Canada 
Sw HATED  LABOUR 
SWI:DK\ 


1'iii. 

SWITZERLAND — continued. 

Miichiiici-y  in     ..         ..  3153,8270,3803,3806 

Manufacture  in..       :ilon,  :?23',>.  3272,  :::!:w.  :i:ti-i 

Protected  Home  Market  :!110.  :!272 


TABARET 

TAFFETA 

TAILORING  SILK    . . 
TASSELS 
TAXES 

Abroad    . . 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


3395 

3058,  3454,  3558,  3568 
3060,  3365,  3368,  3565 

3469 

3489,  3567,  3590 

3157,  3307,  3447,  3490 

3162-3,  3253,  3261,  3328-9,  3340, 


Imports 

Italian 
Prices 

TIE  MATERIAL 
TIES  .  . 

TOPS 


3350,  3360,  3371,  3382,  3383,  3391,  3398,  3466 
THROUGH  RATES  ..........      3244,  3334 

THROWN  SILK       3063,  3093,  3095,  3109,  3111,  3113,  3141, 
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SECTION  I.— ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN    EVIDENCE. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  and  summary  of  the  actual  statements  of  Witnesses  and  Firms  responding  to  the 

Forms,  without  comment  of  any  kind  by  the  Commission.    The  summary  follows  throughout  the  words  of  the 

Witnesses  and  Firms,  and  therefore  expresses  their  views  on  the  state  of  the  industry.    The  Report  of  the 

Commission  will  be  based  on  the  final  analysis  of  this  evidence  In  the  light  of  official  and  other  statistics. 

The  method  adopted  in  preparing  the    following    analysis    and  summary  of  the  oral  and    Method  adopted. 
written  evidence  on  the  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Industries  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  described 
in  the  case  of  the  Cotton  Industry  (see  Cotton  Report,  paragraphs  115  and  116). 
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(A.)— DISTRIBUTION    AND    CHARACTER    OF    THE    INDUSTRIES. 

Witnesses  state  that  the  linen  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  roughly  speaking,  distributed   Distribution  of 
over  the  following  areas  :—  the  Flax 

Industry. 
Trade  name  of  Area  and 

towns  comprised  in  it.  Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made.  Principal  Destinations. 


IRELAND— 

Ulster  with  Belfast,  Lisburn, 
Ballymena.  Strabane,  Bess- 
brook,  Armagh,  Killyleagh, 
Newry,  Banbridge,  &c. 

Outside  Ulster,  spinning  at 
Cork ;  weaving  at  Drog- 
heda,  Dundalk  and  Dublin. 


Pine    Linens  ;     all  classes   of  Linens, 
Handkerchiefs,    Damasks,     Unions. 


Thread  and  Yarn. 


Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  Colonies,  West 
Indies,  and  South  America. 
The  first  two  are  the  most 
important.  Small  quanti- 
ties go  to  British  India,  Malay 
Archipelago  and  China. 


The  Irish  industry  comprises  Flax  Spinning  Mills,  Weaving  Factories,  Bleach  and  Dye  Works, 
almost  all  in  Ulster  and  the  great  bulk  in  Belfast  and  neighbourhood.  Belfast  is  the  commercial 
centre  from  which  the  finished  products  are  distributed. 


SCOTLAND— 

Counties  of  Fife  and  Forfar, 
and  City  of  Aberdeen : — 

Dunfermline,    Kirkcaldy, 
Cupar,    Ladybank,    Kings- 
kettle,  Falkland,   &c. 

Dundee,     Arbroath,     Forfar, 
Brechin. 


Aberdeen. 


Fine  Linen  ;  Damasks,  Fine  Sheetings, 
Towels,  Domestic  Linens  generally. 


Heavier  Domestic  Linens,  Ducks,  Tent 
Ducks,  Dowlas,  Sail  Canvas,  Wagon 
Canvas,  &c. 

Same  as  Arbroath  and  Dundee. 


Chiefly  home  trade  (including 
Government  Departments : — 
War  Office,  Admiralty,  and 
Post  Office)  ;  also  the 
Colonies  and  United  States. 
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ENGLAND— 

Yorkshire  with  Barnsley  and 
Leeds. 

Lancashire    with    Manchester 
and    towns    round    it. 

Stafford. 
Derby. 


Drills,    Towels,    Unions   of   all   kinds, 
Tapes,  Threads. 


Chiefly  the  home  mnrket. 

Bleached     drills  largely     to 

South     America  and 
Indies. 
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Distribution  of 
the  Jute  Industry. 
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General  Position. 
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State  of  Trade 
by  Districts. 


Belfast  and 
District 


Witnesses  state  that  the  jute  industry  of  Scotland  is,  roughly  speaking,  distributed  over 
the  following  areas  : — 


Trade  name  of  Area  and 
towns  comprised  in  it. 

County  of  Forfar 
Dundee 
Forfar 
Kirriemuir 
Alyth 
Arbroath 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


Great  variety  of  pure  jute  and  mixed 
goods:  i.e.,  Ounce  Hessians,  Fine 
Hessians,  Tarpaulins,  Sackings,  Bag- 
gings, Carpets,  Rugs,  Horse  Rugs, 
Canvas,  Tailors'  Paddings,  &c.,  &c. 
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Principal  Destinations. 

Home  Trade,  Colonies,  United 
States,  Central  and  South 
America. 

[The  world  in  general  uses  Jute 
goods.  The  Continent  sup- 
plies its  own  wants.  Cal- 
cutta continues  to  increase 
her  supply  of  jute  goods  in 
every  market  of  the  world.] 

The  flax  industry  is  now  placed  third  among  the  textile  industries  on  the  basis  of  exports 
following  cotton  and  woollen.  Jute  and  silk  come  fourth  and  fifth  respectively.  Estimating  the 
home  trade  at  £3,000,000,  the  total  British  and  Irish  linen  trade  is  said  to  be  of  the  value  of  £9,000,000. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  the  evidence  that  whereas  the  cotton  industry  is,  speaking  generally,  divided 
into  what  have  been  called  "  watertight  compartments  " — one  spinning,  another  weaving,  the  third 
bleaching,  and  the  fourth  distributing — in  the  flax  industry  the  three  largest  concerns  conduct 
the  whole  series  of  operations,  from  spinning  to  distribution.  Many  of  the  leading  flax  manufacturers 
are  thus  brought  into  direct  touch  with  the  purchasers  of  their  productions. 

(B.)— GENERAL    STATE    OF    THE    INDUSTRIES. 

The  general  position  of  the  flax,  hemp  and  jute  industries  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  evidence. 
Some  of  the  principal  features  may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

(1.)  A  much  greater  dependence  than  formerly  upon  foreign  flax  imported  chiefly  from  Russia 
and  Belgium,  and  a  decline  of  the  home  cultivation  of  flax. 

(2.)  A  largely  increased  importation  of  foreign  yarns,  and  the  decrease  of  the  British  and 
Trish  spinning  trades. 

(3.)  Increased  importations  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 

(4.)  Decreased  exports  of  British  yarns  and  manufactured  goods  to  Continental  countries 
generally,  consequent  upon  foreign  tariffs,  the  development  of  competing  foreign  industries  and  the 
strengthening  of  foreign  combinations.  About  one  half  of  the  total  export  of  linen  goods 
still  goes  to  the  United  States,  despite  a  mean  rate  of  duty  of  about  50  per  cent.,  and  the  trade  has 
been  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  during  the  past  two  decades  for  climatic  and  other 
reasons,  of  which  the  witnesses  give  details.  A  feature  of  the  jute  trade  has  been  the  severe 
competition  of  the  Bengal  jute  industry,  aided  as  it  is  by  cheap  labour,  lax  factory  conditions,  and 
nearness  to  the  jute  growing  districts  and  the  great  Eastern  markets. 

(5.)  The  displacement  of  linen  in  the  making  of  certain  classes  of  goods  by  cheaper  fibres 
such  as  cotton,  wool,  jute,  &c. 

These  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  detail  under  the  various  districts  and  branches  of  trade, 
and  the  different  markets  which  they  supply. 

The  Irish  flax  spinners  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  best  in  the  world  "  ;  "  one  or  two  French  flax 
spinners  come  near  us,  and  Belgian  spinners  are  very  clever  in  producing  the  coarser  grades  of  yarn. 
but  they  are  the  only  people  who  at  all  approach  the  Irish  in  skill."  Yet  the  history  of  the  Irish 
flax  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "  distressing."  Since  1870  more  than  200,000  spindles  are  said  to  have 
been  stopped,  and  "the  buildings  have  been  dismantled  or  applied  to  other  uses.  No  new  mills 
have  been  erected,  and  no  additions  made  to  existing  spinning  machinery."  Direct  employment 
has  thus  been  lost  to  9,000  workpeople,  and  indirect  employment  to  a  much  larger  number.  Some 
branches  of  the  Irish  trade  in  linens,  as,  for  instance,  damask  table  linens  and  handkerchiefs,  have 
developed  of  recent  years  ;  other  branches  have  gone  back.  A  Belfast  witness,  who  is  a  manu- 
facturer, merchant  and  bleacher,  states  the  Irish  position  as  follows  : — The  foreigner  "  began  first 
of  all  by  importing  his  flax  into  Ireland  ;  then  he  started  importing  yarns  into  Ireland,  and  now 
he  finds  he  can  go  one  process  further  and  import  finished  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Bleaching 
he  does  not  do  successfully  .  .  .  the  damp  and  equable  climate  of  Ireland  and  its  open  winters 
really  help  the  Irish  bleaching  trade."  The  evidence  from  Belfast  and  district  indicates  generally 
the  serious  injury  occasioned  by  foreign  tariffs  to  "  one  of  the  only  two  important  manufacturing 
industries  in  Ireland." 
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The  heavy  linen  trade  of  Dundee  began  to  suffer  from  foreign  competition  20  or  30  years  Dundee  District. 
ago.  In  those  days,  says  a  Dundee  witness,  "  we  did  a  very  large  trade  with  all  the  Continental 
countries,  especially  with  Germany  and  France  ;  now  we  do  not  send  one  single  piece  to  Germany 
and  France.  Where  we  used  to  send  linen  cloth  by  the  shipload  we  send  a  few  pieces  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  in  all  the  large  linen  markets,  such  as  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish-speaking 
Republics  of  South  America,  Brazil,  and  so  on,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  cheap  foreign- 
made  goods,  got  up  in  imitation  of  ours  ;  and  in  late  years  the  most  serious  and  formidable  com- 
petition of  all  has  been  in  our  own  home  market."  It  is  represented  that  all  branches  of  the  trade 
have  become  less  remunerative,  and  some  of  them  have  disappeared  altogether  ;  for  instance,  the 
linens  used  by  tailors  for  the  making  of  coats  in  which  a  large  trade  was  formerly  done  in  Dundee. 
In  some  classes  of  goods  the  very  large  trade  formerly  done  in  home  markets  by  Dundee  manufac- 
turers has  been  almost  entirely  captured  by  foreigners.  The  British  Government  Departments 
are  by  far  the  largest  buyers  of  heavy  linens,  and  Dundee  benefited  by  the  temporary  and  unusual 
demand  for  linen  duck  for  tents,  and  other  military  goods  required  during  the  South  African  and 
Russo-Japanese  wars.  The  Scotch  importation  of  flax  has  fallen  off  by  one-third  during  the  last 
decade  and  a  half,  and  a  number  of  flax-spinning  mills  in  Forfarshire  and  Fife  have  been  stopped 
owing  to  the  unprofitable  condition  of  the  trade.  Linen  yarns  are  imported  from  France  and  Belgium, 
and  the  Dundee  export  trade  has  been  severely  hit  by  the  tariffs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany. 
A  Dunfermline  damask  manufacturer  says  that  Dunfermline  formerly  "  made  for  practically  Dunfarmlina. 
the  whole  world."  Now  a  large  number  of  our  former  foreign  customers  make  for  themselves,  and 
send  their  overplus  to  British  markets  "  at  prices  that  cannot  be  recognised  as  actual  cost." 
Summarising  the  position  of  the  Scottish  linen  trade,  a  Dundee  witness  says  : — "  The  effect  on  my 
trade  of  our  policy  of  free  imports  has,  during  the  last  50  years,  been  a  process  of  gradual  and 
inevitable  strangulation.  At  least  half  of  the  flax-spinning  mills  in  Scotland,  which  were  in 
existence  when  I  began  business,  have  stopped.  During  the  same  time  I  have  seen  the  absolute 
extinction  of  the  flax-spinning  industry  in  England,  which  was  a  large  and  flourishing  one,  chiefly  in 
and  near  Leeds  when  I  began  business.  As  things  are  now,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
Scotch  trade  will  be  extinguished  also.  The  British  Government  must  have  a  large  quantity  of 
heavy  linens,  and  in  time  of  war  would  require  them  urgently.  It  would  be  a  sound  policy  on 
their  part  in  self-interest  rather  to  encourage  and  help  to  build  up  a  strong  home  industry.  Now 
they  are  helping  to  build  up  foreign  industries,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  time  of  war  we 
might  be  dependent  for  urgently  wanted  materials  on  foreign  countries  which  might  possibly  be 
our  enemies." 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  jute  trade  of  Dundee,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  an  attempted 
substitute  for  the  linen  trade,  indicates  its  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  a  creation  of  the  last  70 
years,  and  is  represented  as  having  increased  in  the  world  as  a  whole  by  100  per  cent,  during  the 
last  20  years.  Dundee,  the  city  of  its  adoption,  formerly  "  supplied  the  whole  world  "  ;  the  trade  is 
now  spoken  of  as  being  in  a  "  chronic  state  of  stagnation."  An  especial  feature  in  the  position 
of  the  Dundee  jute  trade  is  the  severe  competition  of  the  Bengal  jute  industry,  aided  as  it  is  by  very 
cheap  labour,  the  lax  factory  conditions  in  India  and  nearness  to  the  jute  growing  districts,  and  the 
great  Eastern  markets. 
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(C.)—  STATE    OF    THE    SEVERAL    BRANCHES. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  flax  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
imported  flax.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  301,693  acres  were  under  flax  in  Ireland  ; 
the  present  acreage  is  about  one-seventh  of  this  total.  Efforts  are  being  made  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  to  encourage  the  home 
cultivation.  "  It  would,"  says  a  Belfast  merchant  in  the  evidence,  "  be  a  grand  thing  if  we  could 
get  British  flax.  We  are  now  obliged  to  buy  flax  largely  from  Russia,  and  Russia  puts  the  heaviest 
duty  imaginable  on  our  linens  and  yarns  and  everything  that  we  try  to  send  her.  By  and  bye,  if 
she  develops  her  trade,  sh«  may  put  an  export  duty  on  flax,  and  it  becomes  imperative  for  us  to 
look  to  our  sources  of  supply  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  Empire  and  the  home  trade."  The 
Russian  flax  is  spoken  of  as  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Irish  ;  it  is  used  principally  for  the  lower  and 
medium  class  of  yarn  ;  Irish  or  Belgian  flax  being  used  for  the  better  qualities.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  flax  was  formerly  grown  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scotch  flax  industry  is  now  dependent 
upon  importations.  Short  flax  crops  in  Russia  have  helped  to  advance  the  price  of  flax  very  consider- 
ably ;  and  "  the  foreigner  in  his  own  country  is  in  a  position,  when  raw  material  is  scarce,  to  pay  a 
price  for  it  which  the  Irish  or  Scottish  spinner  cannot  pay.  It  is,  however,  explained  that  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  trade  lies  not  in  the  want  of  raw  material,  but  "  in  selling  the  product  of  our 
machinery." 
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Raw  Jute. 


Hemp. 


Flax  Yarns,  &c. 
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India  is  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  raw  jute,  and  owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  the  cheapness 
of  Indian  labour,  no  other  country  has  yet  succeeded  in  growing  jute  in  competition  with  that  country. 
Figures  submitted  by  witnesses  show  that  the  world's  consumption  of  raw  jute  rose  from  2,260,000 
bales  in  1894  to  8,800,000  bales  in  1904.  Thirty  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  consumed  45  per  cent, 
of  this  world  consumption ;  it  now  consumes  18  per  cent.  only.  The  consumption  of  the  Calcutta 
mills  has,  on  the  other  hand,  risen  from  about  20  per  cent,  to  over  40  per  cent,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  13  to  26  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  raw  jute  as  of  flax,  it  is 
indicated  that  Continental  purchasers  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  jute  than  Dundee  spinners. 

As  regards  supplies  of  hemp,  it  is  pointed  out  that  since  the  United  States  took  over"  the 
Philippines,  an  export  duty  of  30s.  per  ton  has  been  put  on  Manila  hemp,  the  United  States  manu- 
facturer being  given  a  rebate  upon  hemp  exported  to  the  United  States  and  carried  in  United  States 
vessels.  A  very  small  proportion  of  hemp  is  also  imported  from  New  Zealand  and  the  Mauritius. 

In  England,  the  flax  spinning  trade  is  represented  in  the  evidence  as  being  nearly  extinct  ;  in 
Scotland,  it  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  and  in  Ireland  considerably  reduced.  In  England, 
362,000  spindles  are  said  to  have  been  stopped  since  1868  ;  in  Scotland,  the  number  stopped  since 
1868  is  stated  as  133,000  ;  and  in  Ireland,  200,000  have  been  stopped  since  1870,  and  the  buildings 
dismantled  or  applied  to  other  uses.  Twenty  years  ago,  more  than  20  flax  spinning  mills  were 
running  in  Leeds  and  district,  and  employed  thousands  of  hands.  Now,  except  for  one  firm,  which 
spins  coarse  hemp  and  flax  yarns  mainly  for  ropes,  there  is  no  one  left.  There  are  now  said  to  be 
49  Irish  flax  spinning  mills  ;  six  of  them  only  are  quoted  in  the  share  list  as  dividend  paying,  and 
only  one  is  quoted  at  a  premium,  though  one  or  two  private  concerns  have  the  reputation  of  being 
prosperous.  Many  mills  have  been  closed  in  Fife  and  Forfarshire.  There  used  to  be  a  good  number 
of  flax  spinning  firms  in  Dundee ;  .there  are  now  said  to  be  three  only.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  a  British  spinner  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  years  when  the  flax  spinning  trade  will  cease  in 
Great  Britain.  The  value  of  flax  spinning  mills  has  already  greatly  depreciated. 

The  reason  given  for  the  decline  of  British  and  Irish  flax  spinning  is  the  high  tariffs,  in 
particular  of  Russia,  United  States,  Germany,  Austria  and  France,  combined  with  the  development  of 
industries  in  the  Continental  countries.  The  loss  of  foreign  markets  has  been  followed  by  importations 
of  flax  yarns,  and  this  importation  from  Belgium,  France  and  Austria  is  now  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. Most  of  the  flax  yarns  for  Leeds  and  district  are,  it  is  said,  bought  in  Belgium  and  France ; 
in  fact,  purchases  from  Irish  merchants  in  this  district  have  probably  been  spun  abroad.  From  180 
to  200  tons  of  foreign  flax  yarns  per  week  are  sent  into  Leith.  Flax  yarns  also  come  from  Austria 
and  Belgium,  and  sometimes  from  France  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  home  manufacturers  can 
accept,  and  cases  are  quoted  in  which  foreign  yarns  are  sold  in  Belfast  at  prices  below  the  prices  in  the 
country  of  origin  "  so  as  not  to  break  the  price  "  in  the  foreign  market.  The  Russian  Government  ia 
said  to  have  given  a  bonus  of  about  £2  a  ton  on  linen  yarn  exports.  Belgium  and  Austria  compete 
especially  in  the  low  numbers.  It  is  indicated  that  probably  at  least  half  of  the  linen  yarns  used 
in  Scotland  are  now  of  Continental  make,  and  probably  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  yarns  used 
in  the  Irish  industry  are  foreign. 

"  Thirty-five  years  ago,"  says  a  Dundee  spinner,  "  we  were  sending  large  quantities  of  linen 
yarns  to  France.  Within  my  personal  knowledge  we  have  not  sent  a  single  pound's  worth  of  linen 
yarn  into  France,  but  we  (the  trade  generally)  have  been  importing  in  the  last  15  years  large  quantities 
of  linen  yarn  from  Lille  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  importation  has  filled  up  the  gap  made 
by  the  stoppage  of  flax  mills  in  Forfarshire  and  Fife.':  Firms  which  formerly  exported  largely  to 
European  countries  and  the  United  States  say  that  now  they  do  not  send  a  single  bundle.  The 
tariffs  have  been  very  generally  imposed  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  spinners  of  low  numbers  ag;i  inst 
British  competition.  In  the  case  of  France,  a  firm  state  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  stop 
producing  fine  yarns,  which  they  formerly  sold,  and  now  spin  coarse  yarns  for  the  home  markets  in 
place  of  their  lost  trade.  A  large  trade  with  Germany  in  grey  linen  tow  yarns  has  been  severely 
hit  by  tariffs.  France,  Russia,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  United  States  put  duties  on  yarns  ;  Belgium 
and  Holland  admit  them  free. 

The  export  trade  in  hemp  tows  has  been  considerably  injured  by  foreign  tariffs,  and  the 
English  trade  is  said  to  be  disappearing  owing  to  the  competition  in  cheaper  foreign  yarns.  Coir 
yarn  and  ropes  are  imported  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  coir  yarn  and  fibre  mats  are  ini] 
at  below  British  cost  from  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  Firms  state  that  they  formerly 
did  an  export  trade  with  the  United  States  in  coarse  dry  spun  yarns,  but  this  has  been  killed 
by  the  high  tariff. 

The     foreign     spinning     industries     have     been    greatly    assisted    by     the     growth    of 
syndicates  and  kartells.     These  syndicates  compensate  foreign  spinners  for  loss  of  sales  of  surplus  ! 


Summary 

products  in  the  British  market.  Witnesses  also  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  advantages 
foreign  spinners  enjoy  in  respect  of  hours  of  labour  and  rates  of  wages  over  their  British  competitors. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  foreign  import  duties  have  not  only  greatly  cur-  Jute  Yarns. 
tailed  the  trade  in  jute  yarns,  but  have  made  what  is  left  of  it  hardly  worth  doing.  Some  manu- 
facturers state  that  the  substitution  of  jute  yarns  for  linen  has  made  up  for  the  loss  in  the  production  3620 
of  linen  yarns.  Jute  yarns  are  imported  from  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  ;  the  finer  qualities 
come  from  France,  and  the  commoner  from  Germany,  In  recent  years,  India  has  been  one  of  our 
chief  competitors.  In  the  case  of  the  fine  yarns,  from  France,  it  is  said  that  they  are  sold  in  the 
British  market  at  less  than  the  French  prices.  While  the  French  themselves  compete  in  the  British 
market,  they  impose  a  duty  on  jute  yarns  equivalent  to  £3  a  ton.  The  duties  in  Spain,  Austria 
and  Hungary  have  also  been  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trade  has  become  unprofitable.  It 
is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  export  trade  in  jute  yarns  has  increased  to  some  countries  owing 
to  the  proportionately  lower  duties  levied  on  semi-manufactured  articles.  Jute  yarns  are  largely 
exported  to  Brazil,  though  this  trade  is  now  being  interfered  with  by  German  competition. 

The  home  trade  in  linens  is  said  by  witnesses  to  be  seriously  handicapped  by   importations  of  , . 

foreign   goods,   especially   in   the  lower  classes  of  goods.     The  wide  range  of  importations,  as  attested    Manufactures  3fi9 1 

by  British  and  Irish  firms,  is  indicated  in  Section  VI.  of  this  volume.     The  Irish  manufacture  is  of  generally.  OD^l 

superior  quality  and  colour,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  out  by  cheaper  importations.  The  competition 
among  borne  manufacturers  is  thus  made  extremely  keen,  and  the  home  manufacturer  is  represented 
as  feeling  "at  a  terrible  risk  in  extending  his  production,  because  be  never  knows  for  a  moment 
where  he  will  riot  be  cut  out  by  the  foreigner."  Witnesses  emphasise  the  large  and  increasing 
character  of  these  foreign  importations.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  German,  Belgian  and  French 
goods,  and  cases  are  quoted  in  which  even  the  United  States,  where  "  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  any 
form  was  a  thing  unknown  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,"  has  managed  to  oust  British  and  Irish 
manufacturers  from  home  contracts. 

A  Dundee  firm  state  that  originally  they  were  principally  linen  manufacturers  and  merchants 
doing  an  export  business  in  linen  goods  largely  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  the  home 
trade.  The  West  Indian  business  was  very  much  injured  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  practically 
came  to  an  end ;  and  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Spanish  business  in  linen 
goods  of  certain  descriptions  came  to  an  end  also  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff.  A  small  trade  is  now 
done  in  yarns  for  Spanish  manufacture. 

The    United    States   is   the  market   for   about  half  the   total  linen  exports,  and   this  branch  3622 

of  the  export  trade  is  maintained,  though  witnesses  indicate  how  severely  certain  branches  of  the 
linen  export  trade  with  the  United  States  have  been  handicapped  by  high  United  States  tariffs. 
The  United  States  tariff  has  failed  in  its  purpose  of  capturing  the  whole  United  States  market 
for  United  States  manufactures,  largely  because  of  climatic  and  other  reasons  (see  under  "  United 
States"),  but  the  British  and  Irish  export  trade  lias  failed  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  United 
States  wealth  and  population.  It  is  noted  with  some  uneasiness  that  the  export  trade  is  largely 
dependent  upon  a  market  such  as  the  United  States,  which  in  other  industries  has  proved  to  be  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  tariff  legislation.  United  States  tariff  legislation  has,  moreover,  tended  to 
increase  the  use  of  American-made  cotton  goods  in  placs  of  imported  linens. 

The  export  trade  in  handkerchiefs  has  been  greatly  injured  by  foreign  duties.     In  the  United    Handkerchiefs    &e 
States  the  duty  on  plain  linens  was  35  per  cent.,  on  manufactured  and  finished  handkerchiefs  60  per 
cent.,  and  if  embroidered  70  to  80  per  cent.     Hence  the  tendency  to  transfer  works  for  hemstitching 

and  finishing  to  the  United  States.     Some  years  ago  this  work  was  largely  done  in  Belfast  factories.  3623 

An  Irish  linen,  cotton  and  union  fhm  state  : — ''The  hemstitching  end  of  our  trade  bolh  in  cotton  and 
linen  handkerchiefs  has  suflc.-red  very  much  from  the  McKinley  tariff  in  the  United  States  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  end  has  been  ruined,  and  the  linen  end  very  much  injured,  by  the  tariff  of 
50  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent.,  while  piece  goods  are  admitted  at  35  per  cent.,  thus  enabling  the 
Americans  to  import  the  piece  goods  and  stitch  them  themselves.  .  .  .  We  purchase  handkerchiefs 
ready-made  in  New  York  cheaper  than  we  can  land  them,  solely  on  account  of  the  McKinley  tariff ; 
our  wages  are  lower  than  the  States  and  our  operatives  are  just  as  quick.  We  purchase  yearly 
aliont  i'7,000  of  handkerchiefs  in  the  States,  whereas  we  could  make  these  in  Belfast." 

The  linen  cambric,  out  of  which  the  handkerchiefs  are  made,  is  now  mid  to  be  exported  in  the 
piece  instead  of  the  finished  article,  and  an  instance  is  given  of  the  transfer  from  Belfast  of  a  hand- 
kerchief firm  formerly  employing  from  one  to  two  thousand  hands.  This  involved  a  heavy  loss  to 
wage-earners  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  An  Irish  manufacturer  says  he  sends  70  per  cent,  less  of 
coarse  fancy,  embroidered  and  motto  handkerchiefs  to  the  United  States  than  formerly.  There  is 
considerable  competition  in  machine-made  handkerchiefs  from  Switzerland,  and  tl.e  effect  has  been 


disastrous  upon  the  former  large  Irish  trade  in  hand-embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Formerly  the  Swiss 
only  supplied  the  lace  for  the  handkerchiefs,  now  they  send  the  complete  article.  Irish  firms  find  it 

non A.  necessary   in  order  to  compete   to  send  the  cloth   to   Switzerland,  and  the  goods  are  embroidered  in 

ova1*  Switzerland  and  re-exported  to  this  country.     In  consequence  the  Irish  embroidery  tiade  is  spoken  of 

us  very  small  and  "  making  no  progress."  The  Itussian  trade  has  also  been  severely  affected  by 
tariffs.  Australia  has  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  and  New  Zealand  of  25  per  cent,  on 
handkerchiefs,  but  the  Australasian  industry  is  not  regarded  as  important.  The  Canadian  preference 
has  acted  beneficially  upon  the  handkerchief  trade. 

Dress  and   Clothing  Little  competition  in  the  home  market  has  as  yet  been  experienced  from  French  and  Geiman 

Linens,  manufacturers  of  tine  bleached  linens,  but  it  is  indicated  that  every  year  the  competition  in  their 

own  markets  is  becoming  more  severe,  and  reducing  the  quantity  imported  from  this  country. 

The  indirect  effect  of  importations  is,  however,   remarked  upon,  especially  the  importation  of 

3625  similar  but  not  identical  dress  linens.     These  goods  come  irregularly,  p.nd  those  who  buy  thorn  are 

said  to  complain  that  they  cannot  get  regular  supplies  of  them  in  many  cases,  but  "  as  they  are 
nearly  always  offered  below  current  values,  the  warehouses  feel  compelled  to  buy  them  in  self- 
protection."  A  recent  example  is  quoted  :  "A  dress  linen,  evidently  made  to  compete  with  a  well- 
known  make  of  our  manufacture,  judging  from  the  make,  the  count,  the  weight,  and  the  shades,  was 
offered  and  sold  in  London  at  8d.  per  yard.  This  is  below  our  cost  price,  and  2jd.  below  our  selling 
price,  which  is  lO^d.  per  yard.  We  believe  this  dress  linen  is  of  Belgian  manufacture.  Belgian 
yarns,  such  as  would  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dress  linens  referred  to,  are  offered  and  sold 
in  Belfast  at  prices  quite  as  high  as  Irish  yarns  of  a  similar  make  and  count,  and  even  allowing  for 
cheaper  labour,  it  is  evident  that  the  selling  price  of  8d.  per  yard  must  be  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  of  origin." 

The  light  make  of  goods  formerly  used  for  dress  purposes  is  heavily  taxed  by  the  tariff  from 
the  United  States.  A  firm  state  that  their  New  York  trade  has  diminished  by  £57,000  per  annum. 
But  this  is  a  branch  of  trade  in  which  fashion  is  of  importance,  and  price  to  the  well-to-do  American 
purchaser  who  desires  the  finest  made  goods,  is  comparatively  of  so  small  moment  that  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  from  this  country.  One  Belfast  witness,  whose  firm,  following  the  example 

3g26  °f  many  Irish  firms,  has  established  a  branch  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  quotes  his  New 

York  manager  as  saying  : — "  Five  years  ago  our  turnover  in  New  York  of  linens  for  shirts,  collars, 
&c.,  was  £65,000  per  annum  (that  is,  without  duty)  ;  to-day  our  turnover  in  the  same  goods  for 
the  same  purposes  is  about  £30,000  per  annum."  This  witness  confirms  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  duty  on  linen  has  caused  cotton  to  be  used  instead  of  linen.  "  Some  damasks  and 
common  table  cloths  of  cotton  are  made  in  the  States,  but  people  do  not  like  them  ;  it  is  a  very  low-class 
trade  there.  Another  line,  a  light  make  of  goods,  formerly  used  for  dress  purposes,  has  been  almost 
excluded  owing  to  the  very  heavy  rate  of  duty  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  cotton.  In  eight 
years  in  our  New  York  business  we  have  lost  in  sales  of  these  goods  about  £57,000  per  annum.  So 
that  there  are  £92,000  per  annum  of  sales  in  certain  classes  of  goods  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
imposition  of  the  heavy  duties.  In  connection  with  this,  our  New  York  agent  speaks  of  the  dumping 
going  on  in  London.  Troy,  United  States  of  America,  is  a  great  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  collars, 
cuffs  and  shirts.  Under  Section  30  of  the  United  States  tariff  imported  materials  are  allowed,  if 
intended  for  export,  to  be  imported  in  bond  and  charged  only  1  per  cent.  The  result  has  been  that 
a  very  large  firm  of  collar  makers  in  Troy  have  been  sending  linen  collars  into  London  and  selling 
them  at  6s.  per  dozen,  while  the  price  in  the  United  States  is  8s.  Our  manager  says  : — '  For  years 
past  the  same  company  have  made  a  practice  of  dumping  their  surplus  stock  in  London  at  prices 

3627  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.'  l: 

Apron  cloths  are  imported  from  Germany  below  British  cost,  and  Germany  is  said  to  be 
"  fairly  walking  into  South  African  markets  "  with  aprons  and  pinafores,  though  some  firms  note 
improvement  since  the  preference  in  the  trade  with  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  in  aprons,  linen 
collars  and  cuffs. 

OCOQ  Belgian  drills  are  said  to  he  offered  in  the  British  market  at  considerably  below  British  cost. 

Austria  is  also  said  to  import  drills  into  this  country,  and  a  great  many  of  the  drills  shipped  from 
Belfast  to  Cuba  and  the  South  American  markets  are  made  in  Belgium.  Mexico  now  makes  the 
linen  drills  she  formerly  bought  in  Belfast,  and  protects  the  industry  by  heavy  tariffs.  There  are 
large  imports  of  showy  but  inferior  quality  linen  ducks  from  France  and  Belgium. 

Belgium  competes  largely  in  United  States  markets  in  linen  linings,  and  firms  in  the  United 
Kingdom  speak  of  their  trade  with  the  United  States  as  having  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  since  the 
McKinley  tariff.  Trade  has,  however,  increased  with  Canada  under  preference.  Firms  attribute 
the  recent  decline  in  their  shoe  linings  trade  partly  to  competition  of  cotton  linings  from  the 
United  States, 


Summary 


The  trade  in  tailors'  paddings,  an  important  branch  of  trade,  suffers  much  from  Belgian 
competition,  Belgian  imports  being  sold  under  British  cost  in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow  and 
other  centres  ;  and  the  export  trade  has  been  reduced  by  foreign  tariffs,  especially  that  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  tariffs  have  also  shut  some  of  the  manufacturers  giving  evidence  out  of  Cuba 
which  was  once  one  of  their  best  markets  for  brown  linens. 

In  damasks  German  competition  is  seriously  felt,  and  this  competition  occurs  not  only  in 
the  home  market  but  extends  to  foreign  and  neutral  markets.  A  firm  of  Belfast  manufacturers  say 
that  they  do  not  now  manufacture  damasks,  because  they  cannot  possibly  compete  with  Germany  and 
Belgium.  Complaint  of  importations  from  Germany  below  cost  is  very  general,  and  some'instances 
of  dumping  are  given.  A  Scotch  firm  say  that  "  Germany  floods  the  market  with  cheap'coloured 
goods  which  are  sold  against  our  make,"  and  damask  napkins  are  dumped  into  the  British  market 
by  the  same  country.  Germany  is  said  to  have  captured  the  trade  in  fancy  towels  with  damask 
borders.^'The  British  trade  of  some  firms  with  Russia  is  said  to  have  been  driven  out  by  German 
makes.  Similar  complaints  are  made  with  regard  to  Belgium.  "  In  linen  goods  and  damasks," 
says  a' Scotch  firm,  "we  cannot  possibly  compete  with  Belgium  in  their  own  market,  even  if  we  had 
free  trade  there,  and  Belgium  has  become  a  formidable  competitor  in  foreign  and  neutral  markets." 
Damasks  and  plain  sheetings  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  also  tent  roofing  canvas,  paddings 
and  bed  tickings.  Manufacturers  say  that  it  would  not  pay  them,  in  existing  conditions,  to  erect 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  although  they  are  in  daily  use.  The  United  States 
manufacturers  copy  Belfast  patterns,  and,  it  is  said,  even  adopt  the  very  number  by  which  the 
goods  are  known,  and  copy  the  trade  mark  tickets.  The  United  States  trade  is,  however,  of  a  low 
class.  Austria  competes  in  the  home  market  with  occasional  large  lots  of  damask. 

Most  manufacturers  complain  of  the  loss  of  export  trade.  "  Within  the  last  20  years,"  says 
one  firm,  "  our  damasks  have  been  largely  excluded  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria  by  hostile 
tariffs."  The  manufacture  which  has  developed  in  the  United  States  of  cotton  damasks  is  taking 
the  place  of  goods  formerly  sent  from  this  country,  and  this  loss  of  trade  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  "  The  advanced  tariffs  in  the  United  States  have,"  say  a  Scotch 
firm,  "  taken  away  a  greater  part  of  the  Fifeshire  linen  trade  in  loom-finished  goods.  They  have 
not  yet  taken  up  the  cloth  bleaching  in  the  United  States  to  any  great  extent,  and  hence  places 
depending  on  this  class,  as  Dunfermline,  have  not  suffered,  while  the  rest  of  Fife  and  Forfarshire 
are  very  heavily  hit."  Foreign  competition  in  Canada,  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  &c.,  is  steadily 
growing  year  by  year,  more  especially  in  classes  of  goods  where  a  good  amount  of  hand  labour  can 
be  applied,  as  hemstitching  and  open  sewn  work  in  table  linens,  d'oyleys,  towels,  &c.  The 
preferential  tariffs  with  the  Colonies  have  been  beneficial. 

Linen  sheetings  from  Belgium  are  offered  in  our  markets  at  considerably  under  British  cost. 
There  are  also  imports  from  France  and  Germany,  and  the  dumping  of  linen  sheetings  from  Holland 
reduced  the  trade  of  one  manufacturer  50  per  cent.  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  declined 
since  the  McKinley  tariff.  Pillow  linens  are  imported  from  Belgium  below  British  cost.  Importations 
also  take  place  from  Austria. 

Witnesses  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  bed  ticking  used  in  this  country  is  now  made  on  the 
Continent,  principally  in  Belgium.  The  bed  ticking  imported  from  Belgium  is,  however,  principally 
of  low  quality.  Some  witnesses  complain  of  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  manufacturer  to  fulfil  his 
British  contracts  when  the  price  of  raw  materials  goes  against  him.  Instances  are  also  given  of 
dumping  in  the  British  market  irrespective  of  cost.  Bed  ticking  is  also  imported  from  France  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  one  firm  say  that  owing  to  the  "  dumping  of  Bohemian  bed  ticks, 
they  have  lost  50  per  cent,  of  their  sales  in  the  last  25  years." 

Although  bed  ticking,  tent  and  roofing  canvas,  paddings,  &c.,  are  all  in  daily  use,  it  is  said  that 
under  existing  conditions  it  would  not  pay  to  erect  special  machinery  to  make  them  here,  though 
under  a  moderate  duty  such  developments  might  take  place  without  any  increase  in  prices.  One 
Scottish  jute  and  linen  firm  states  that  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian  preference  they  have  just  fitted 
up  some  looms  to  make  a  cloth  hitherto  monopolised  by  Germany  and  which  they  sell  at  the  sanif 
price.  Under  the  preference  they  say  they  expect  a  steady  expansion  for  this  and  all  classes  of  bedding. 

Sun-blind  ticking  is  imported  from  France  and  Belgium ;  these  countries  having  considerable 
advantage  in  respect  to  cost  of  labour.  In  window  blinds  generally,  some  firms  say  they  do  not 
at  present  experience  foreign  competition,  but  anticipate  competition  from  Germany  and  Roumania. 
The  export  trade  in  blind  cloths  has  suffered  severely  from  foreign  tariffs,  especially  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Towels  are  imported  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria  below  the  home  cost  price.     "  In      Towtls. 
the  majority  of  cases,"  say  one  firm,  "  we  think  these  goods  (foreign  linen  in  the  low  and  medium 
ends  of  the  trade)  are  thrown  upon  the  market  without  any  reference  to  their  cost  of  production." 
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The  trade  with"the  United  States  has  been  injured  partly  by  the  duties  and  partly  by  the 
competition  of  Germans  who,  it  is  said,  have  got  hold  of  a  great  deal  of  this  trade.  Towels  of  low 

onoo  quality  are  also  made  extensively  in  the  United  States.     Foreign  competition  in  our  trade  with  the 

Colonies  is  said  to  be  steadily  increasing,  though  the  preference  has  been  a  benefit  in  Canada. 
Diapers  have  gone  out  of  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

H          , .  The  French  tariff  has  been  particularly  harmful  to  the  trade  in  heavy  linens.     Both  France 

and  Belgium  now  compete  in  this  country,  sometimes  it  is  said  supplying  British  Government 
Departments.  The  trade  has  also  suffered  from  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  Spain. 
There  is  considerable  Belgian  competition  in  the  Colonies,  and  much  heavy  linen  cloth  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country  from  foreign  yarns. 

The  Fife  and  Belfast  export  trade  to  the  United  States  in  crashes  is  still  considerable, 
though  one  Irish  firm  state  that  they  are  obliged  to  get  a  great  many  crashes  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  tariff — a  very  complicated  one — and  have  shut  down  the  looms 
they  formerly  had  manufacturing  for  that  market.  Peasant  and  prison-made  crash  towelling 
is  said  to  be  imported  from  Russia  at  25  per  cent,  under  British  cost.  It  is  made  by  hand  loom 
and  the  peasants  grow  their  lint  and  seem  to  be  content  to  give  the  labour  free  if  they  get  the 
cost  of  the  flax. 

3634  Canvas  makers  have  the  advantage  of  their  productions  being  largely  bought  by  Govern- 
ment Departments  such  as  the  Post  Office  for  mail  bags,  but  this  is  small  compensation  for  the 
inroads  made  upon  British  trade  by  foreign  importations.     There  are  large  imports  of  showy,  but 
inferior,  goods  from  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  French  makers  are  said  to  practice  "  dumping  " 
by  manufacturers  pooling  their  losses  on  the  export  trade.     The  use  of  home-made  manufactures 
for  railway  covers  is  said  to  have  been  displaced  by  importations  from  Belgium  below  British  cost. 
Canvas  paddings  are  also  imported  from  the  same  country.     The  canvas  export  trade  has  suffered 
in  many  directions.     Sail  makers  complain  of  the  prohibitive  tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
canvas  tent  export  trade  to  the  United  States  has  become  practically  nil.     One  firm  of  Irish  linen 
manufacturers  state  that  they  fitted  up  machinery  to  supply  the  United  States  with  coarse  canvas 
goods,  but  before  the  machinery  could  be  made  use  of  the  trade  was  completely  extinguished  by 
the  McKinley  tariff.     On  the  other  hand,   the  use  of  American-made  canvas  is  said  to  be  not 
increasing  amongst  sail  makers  in  this  country,  though  the  United  States  "  dumps  "  into  British 
Colonies.     Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  sail-cloth  are,  however,  said  to  be  imported  from  the 
United  States.     The  duty  put  on  canvas  by  Germany  completely  stopped  the  trade  of  a  Scottish 
firm  of  flax  and  hemp  manufacturers  with  that  country,  and  the  Spanish  tariff  has  injured  the 

3635  export  trade  to  that  country.     In  regard  to  the  Colonies,  several  canvas  makers  state  they  have 

derived  advantage  from  preference  and  the  British  settlers  would  rather  buy  British  goods  if  they 
knew  what  they  were  getting,  but  at  present  goods  are  so  got  up  that  they  do  not  know  the  com- 
ponent parts.     The  Australian  tariff  is  said  to  prevent  the  importation  of   all  goods  made   from 
canvas  such  as  tarpaulins  and  tents,  though  the  canvas  of  which  they  are  made  is  dumped  at  a  low 
rate.     An  English  firm  state  that  they  expect  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  New  Zealand 
preferential  tariff. 

The  trade  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Continent  and  Mexico  in  flax  sailcloth  has,  it  is 
said,  been  lost  through  the  operation  of  tariffs,  and  a  large  amount  of  tent  duck  "  dumped  "  from 
France  is,  it  is  said,  supplied  to  the  War  Office  as  British. 

363g  The  trade  in  wagon  covers,  it  is  said,  is  all  done  at  home  on  the  verge   of  loss,  frequently 

profits  being  counterbalanced  by  stoppages  of  machinery.  As  the  trade  has  grown  enormously 
in  recent  years,  the  general  view  of  witnesses  is  that  the  failure  to  gain  from  the  expansion  in  this 
country  points  to  conditions  which  urgently  require  remedy.  The  trade  in  waterproof  packing 
materials  generally  and  oil  or  pitched  cloths  and  papers  has  dwindled  for  many  years.  They  are 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Preferential  duties  are,  it  is  said, 
an  advantage  where  the  Colonies  do  not  manufacture  for  themselves. 

The  export  trade  in  webbings  has  seriously  declined,  especially  to  the  United  States  and 
Belgium,  and  German  goods  are  said  to  be  ousting  the  British  manufacturer  from  the  Colonies. 
Manufacturers  of  webbing  for  the  cabinet  trade  say  that  theirs  is  a  doomed  industry.  Similar 
forecasts  are  indulged  in  in  regard  to  webs  for  saddlery  and  upholstery  trades. 

Union  goods  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  one  textile  industry  tends  to  infringe  upon  another, 
under  existing  conditions.  Unions  of  cotton  and  jute  and  cotton  and  linen  have  been  substituted 

3637   Union  Goods.  for  pure  linens  in  the  exports  of  some  branches,  for  example,  in  Scotch  exports  to  Cuba  ;    and  entirely 

cotton  goods  have  superseded  union  of  cotton  warp  and  linen  weft  in  the  same  branch  of  trade. 

Bl      hi  Irish  bleachers  are  represented  as  having  a  monopoly  of  bleaching  for  Irish  goods.     "  No 

Irish  manufacturers  of  linen  would  send  his  goods  over  to  the  Continent  to  be  bleached,  for  the 


Summary 

bleaching  and  finishing  is  inferior  out  there."     The  number  of  Irish  bleaching  greens  has  fallen  off, 

and   the    amount     of     foreign     linens    coming     to    Ireland     to     be     bleached    is     said     to     be 

very  much  less  than  it  was    ten  or  thirteen  years  ago.     "  They  are,"  says  an  Irish  linen  bleacher 

and  merchant,  "  beginning  to  bleach  themselves  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  on  the  Continent,  and 

they  are  getting  a  very  much  better  finish.     Some  of  the  new  bleaching  greens  in  France  have  the 

most  up-to-date  machinery  and  they  are  bleaching  and  finishing  their  goods  even  with  celerity 

equal  to  ours  in  the  North  of  Ireland.      The  remnant  of  the  trade  in  bleaching  foreign   goods 

which  remains  in  Ireland  is  that  portion  of  the  trade  in  which  colour  is  very  important.     Foreign 

bleachers  cannot  produce  the  same  class  of  colour,  partly,  I  think,  owing  to  the  climate,  and  partly 

owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  century  old  business  in  Ireland,  and  the  people  have  been  brought  up 

to  it,    and  the  hereditary  skill  of  the  workpeople  is  not  easily  attained  at  once,  although  I  should  3639 

think  that  the  foreigners  are  treading  closer  on  our  heels  every  day." 

There  has  been  a  very  large  decline  in  the  export  of  jute  goods  to  foreign  countries.  The  juje  Manufactures 
markets  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy  and  Russia  and  also  parts  of  South  America  have  generally. 
been  lost  practically.  Almost  the  last  remaining  European  market  for  jute  goods  is  Roumania, 
and  there  the  Austrian  manufacturer  is  said  to  enjoy  preferential  railway  rates  across  the  frontier. 
The  United  States  is  [the  chief  export  market,  and  the  trade  with  that  country  for  British  manu- 
factures is  about  stationary.  The  Argentine  is  a  large  purchaser  ;  the  Brazilian  tariff  is  practically 
prohibitive  ;  the  Mexican  tariff  is  high,  but  the  tariffs  of  other  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  are  moderate,  and  do  not  much  interfere  with  the  trade.  India  gets  jute  goods  even  into 
the  high  tariff  States  of  South  America.  Within  the  experience  of  witnesses,  therefore,  the  whole 
character  of  the  jute  trade  has  changed  under  the  influence  of  tariffs  and  Indian  competition. 
There  is  a  very  large  re-export  trade  of  Indian  goods  passing  through  British  ports  to  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  The  Calcutta  competition  is  severely  felt  in  the  Colonies  such  as 
Australia. 

A  Dundee  merchant  sums  up  the  position  as  follows  : — "  We  have  lost  since  1860  all  the 
Continental  markets  and  the  different  widths  that  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jute 
cloth  are  no  longer  so  much  required,  being  supplied  by  Continental  manufacturers  themselves. 
Then  there  was  practically  no  foreign  competition.  Dundee  supplied  the  whole  world,  even  San 
Francisco  and  the  Cape  and  all  the  South  African  and  Australian  markets.  Of  course,  the  demand 
was  not  then  so  great ;  it  has  developed  in  the  course  of  time.  Foreign  competition  began  in 
Germany.  The  first  factory  was  erected  in  Brunswick  in  about  1862  by  an  agent  of  our  own  who 
was  also  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  tariff  in  1879.  But,  in  later  years,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Now 
you  see  the  fallacy  of  protection,  for  it  has  brought  such  a  large  manufacture  in  Germany  that  I 
find  I  have  as  great  competition  at  home  as  I  had  with  you.'  But  I  am  perfectly  sure  these  large 
jute  manufacturing  industries  would  not  have  sprung  up  in  the  competing  countries  without  the 
tariff.  These  countries  have  also  taken  a  large  share  of  our  foreign  trade  in  other  countries,  and  that 
has  developed  during  these  last  three  years  through  the  kartells ;  in  fact,  they  even  compete  with 
the  Dundee  manufacturer  in  our  own  trade  here.  The  occasional  trade  that  is  left  is  when  Calcutta 
does  not  supply,  or  the  Argentine  countries  require  very  quickly  a  delivery  when  they  find  all  of  a 
sudden  they  have  a  very  great  harvest,  and  cannot  wait  for  shipment  from  Calcutta,  which  takes 

three  or  four  months,  and  they  want  to  have  the  goods  in  three  or  four  weeks.     Then  they  must  QCA-I 

buy  them  in  Dundee.     Such  a  demand  as  that  springs  up,  and  even  that  is  supplied  now  very  often  3641 

by  the  Germans.  There  are  English  firms — Germans  and  Belgians,  and  all  kinds  of  people  are 
interested  in  that  trade — who  buy  of  Germans  and  Belgians  and  send  direct  to  the  Argentines.  The 
consequence  is  that  Dundee  loses  that  portion  of  the  trade.  Our  difficulties  would  be  got  over  if 
jute  were  allowed  to  come  into  England  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  to  other  countries — that  would  be 
about  £3  per  ton — that  is  to  say,  if  an  export  duty  were  charged  on  jute  with  a  rebate  to  British 
manufacturers." 

A  Dundee  manufacturer  speaks   of   German  hessians  offered  in  Dundee  for  export  to  the   Hessians, 
United  States  at  prices  fractionally  under  Dundee  quotations,  and  considerably  under  the  normal   Paddings,  &c. 
price  in  Germany.     This  was  brought  about  by  the  kartell  system. 

All-jute  hessians  are  supplied  by  Germany;  Indian  competition  is  keenly  felt  in  the  Aus- 
tralian hessian  trade,  and  foreign  countries  generally  have  raised  their  tariffs,  and  the  export  trade 
to  the  Continent  has  practically  passed  away.  "  We  used,"  say  a  firm,  "  to  do  a  very  extensive 
trade  in  tailor's  paddings  in  the  English  home  trade,  holding  large  stocks  of  many  numbers.  Now 
we  have  no  stock  ;  Belgian  competition  has  ruined  the  trade."  Other  makers  of  jute  paddings 
say  they  have  held  their  own  in  the  home  trade.  As  a  result  of  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 

"  low  end  "  of  linen  goods  by  the  United  States  tariff,  all-jute  paddings  are  said  to  have  replaced  3642 

linen  to  a  large  extent  in  the  tailoring  trade. 
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Wall  decoration  cloths  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Such  cloths  are  in  great 
demand  in  that  country — in  Canada,  France,  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  factories  at  Dundee  are  singularly  well  adapted  for  their  production,  and  the  British 
manufacturers  under  existing  conditions  fail  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  trade. 

Jute  Bags,  &c.  The  export  of  jute  bags  has  greatly  declined.     It  was  formerly  extensive  with  European 

countries,  and  a  large  trade  was  done  with  the  United  States  before  the  McKinley  tariff.  With 
some  South  American  countries,  for  example,  Brazil,  the  trade  has  also  fallen  away.  When  Brazil 
put  on  a  duty  British  manufacturers  substituted  the  supply  of  cloth  for  the  bags  for  the  trade  in 
bags.  Brazil  put  a  higher  duty  on  cloth  with  the  result  that  that  branch  also  declined.  Similar 
complaints  are  made  of  the  United  States  tariff  by  Dundee  manufacturers.  The  trade  with 
Roumania  in  wheat  sacks  is  said  to  have  declined.  In  regard  to  the  United  States,  it  is  said 
that  the  British  exporter  of  jute  bags,  to  be  filled  and  re-exported,  has  to  compete  with  a  prac- 
tically duty-free  bag  owing  to  the  rebate  allowed  by  the  United  States  Government  on  bags  of 
United  States  manufacture  which  are  exported  when  filled  with  grain,  &c.  These  get  a  rebate 
of  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  the  cloth.  This  practice  largely  affects  the  trade  in  second-hand 
bags,  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  cloth  exported  from  this 
country  and  India  is  subjected  to  a  corresponding  duty,  but  jute  bags  of  Calcutta  manufacture 
can  be  sold,  it  is  said,  on  an  average  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  British  goods.  Mail-bagging 
is  imported  from  Belgium,  and  it  is  said  that  British  manufacturers  have  been  "  regularly  under- 
sold." There  is  great  competition  in  jute  sackings  and  tarpaulins  from  Calcutta.  One  firm  state 
that  owing  to  Canadian  duties  on  finished  articles  no  finished  cloth  or  sacks  can  be  exported  by 
them  to  Canada.  Saddlers'  webbing  is  said  to  be  dumped  by  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

Jute  Carpets  There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  jute  carpets  and  rugs  below  British  cost  of  production 

Rugs,  &c.  from  India,  Japan,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  while  the  export  trade  of  this  country  has  been  injured 

by  Continental  tariffs.  In  the  Dundee  jute  carpet  trade  between  1891  and  1903  there  was,  it  is 
said,  a  falling  off  equivalent  to  22  weeks'  working  per  annum.  This  was  attributed  largely  to  the 
import  duty  imposed  in  France.  The  large  export  trade  done  with  the  United  States  was  stopped 
by  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890.  The  market  was  reopened  by  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894,  but  the 
Dingley  tariff  again  checked  the  trade.  One  firm  state  that  their  principal  export  trade  now  is  with 
Canada.  The  jute  rugs  of  Japan  are  produced  on  hand -looms  at  wages  for  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  this  country.  The  rugs  now  obtained  in  Austria  used  to  be  made  in  Scotland.  Door  mats  are 
imported  into  this  country  below  British  cost  from  Belgium,  Germany  and  India.  They  are  said 
to  be  often  prison  made,  the  Prison  Made  Goods  Act  being  evaded. 

Ropes,  Coarse  hemp  and  flax  yarns,  principally  for  ropes,  &c.,  are  still  spun  in  Leeds,  but  foreign 

Twines,  &c.  competition  is  keenly  felt  in  the  rope  manufacturing  trade,  and  all  classes  of  foreign  ropes  are  said 

to  be  sold  here  below  cost  price.  British  trade  is  said  to  be  seriously  injured  by  the  competition 
of  adulterated  and  inferior  articles  from  Belgium.  There  are  many  complaints  of  "  dumping  "  in 
regard  to  hemp  cordage,  especially  from  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Belgium.  When 
trade  is  brisk  in  those  countries  it  is  said  there  is  only  a  small  supply  on  the  British  market,  but 
when  their  trade  is  quiet  a  large  quantity  is  sent.  Instances  are  given  of  considerable  differences 
between  export  and  home  prices.  "  But  for  this  dumping,"  done  under  the  kartell  system,  a 
British  firm  say  they  could  "compete  anywhere."  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  practically 
ceased,  being  affected  by  the  export  duty  of  30s.,  which  is  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Manila 
hemp,  which  duty  is  refunded  to  United  States  ropemakers.  There  are  firms  in  America  and  other 
countries  who  wish  to  buy  Manila  rope  of  British  special  yacht  quality,  but  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  tariff.  The  export  trade  in  binder  twine  has  diminished  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  British  Colonies  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  high  tariffs.  Not  only  that,  but  binder  twine  is  largely 
imported  into  Great  Britain  now  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  prices  in  Great  Britain 
are  lower  than  those  quoted  on  the  New  York  market,  and  are  considerably  below  British  cost.  This  is 
said  by  all  firms  who  supplied  information  to  be  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  trade  of  this 
country  in  this  branch.  The  United  States  also  compete  in  British  Colonies  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  are  possible  under  existing  conditions  to  the  British  manufacturer.  Shop  twines  are 
sent  over  here  by  Germany  and  Austria  in  large  quantities  and  sold  under  British  cost.  One  firm 
gives  an  instance  of  German-made  twine  recently  sold  at  least  10  per  cent,  below  cost  price  here. 

In  the  Colonies,  British  trade  also  suffers  from  German  competition,  and  some  manufac- 
turers also  complain  of  the  tariffs  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Australia.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
however,  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  is  said  to  have  been  beneficial.  Some  manufacturers  are 
of  opinion  that  British  makers  have  brought  trouble  on  themslves  by  turning  out  their  goods  in  a 
careless  way.  The  trade  of  roping  twines  with  Australia  has,  it  is  said,  practically  ceased.  Twines 
which  were  formerly  sold  in  Australia  (where  there  is  no  preference)  are  now  shut  out  of  the  market 
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by  a  20  per  cent.  duty.  With  regard  to  the  twine  trade,  some  witnesses  allege  that  when  the  prefer- 
ence was  first  adopted,  they  benefited  from  it,  but  more  recently  London  merchants  have  delivered 

foreign  twine  and  invoiced  it  from  London  houses.      "  The  result  of  the  New  Zealand  preferential  3646 

tariff,"  say  one  firm,  "  is  that  in  some  instances  we  are  placing  orders  in  England  which  we  have 
for  years  past  placed  on  the  Continent."  Trade  with  Australia  in  sewing  twines  used  chiefly  for 
sewing  wool  packs  has,  it  is  said,  entirely  ceased  for  some  years. 

In  the  fishing  nets  export  trade,  there  has  been,  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  a 
partial  displacement  in  favour  of  the  United  States  ;  this  has  been  attributed  to  distance  and  shipping 
charges.  Manufacturers  have  benefited  by  the  Canadian  preference.  The  duty  on  fishing  nets 
has  shut  British  manufacturers  out  from  France. 

The  duties,  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  thread  are  practically  prohibitory.  The  shoe 
thread  export  trade  to  Canada  has  declined  through  German  competition,  but  it  is  said  that,  as  the 
German  thread  is  discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  the  trade  is  coming  back  again. 

The  cocoa-matting  home  trade  has  been  greatly  injured  by  foreign  importations.  Mats  Cocoa  Matt,  &c. 
are  dumped  by  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland.  In  these  countries,  cocoa  mats  are  said  to  be  made 
in  State-aided  penitentiaries,  the  labour  being  lent  to  civilian  contractors  who  finish  the  goods  in 
small  factories,  and  so  evade  the  Prison  Made  Goods  Act.  A  few  years  ago  it  is  said  the  importa- 
tion of  cocoa  mats  made  in  Belgian  labour  colonies  by  convicted  persons  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  prosecution,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mats  were  confiscated  and  burnt  at  Harwich  under 
the  Prison  Made  Goods  Act ;  but  many  firms  complain,  however,  that  the  Prison  Made  Goods  Act 
is  practically  non-effective  in  preventing  the  importation  of  prison-made  goods.  "  They  (that 
is  cocoa  mattings)  are  in  many  instances  prison-made,  and  are  sent  over  through  private  foreign 
firms  as  a  blind,  and  some  of  the  foreign  firms  who  used  to  take  a  British  supply  now  manufacture 
them,  and  for  several  years  past  have  been  flooding  our  markets  with  them.  This  increases  every 
year."  A  considerable  and  annually  increasing  quantity  of  cocoa  mats  is  also  imported  from  India, 
where  they  are  made  in  the  prisons.  In  regard  to  the  export  trade,  firms  state  they  cannot  export 
cocoa  mats  to  the  Continent  or  the  United  States  under  the  existing  tariffs.  They  suffer  from 
competition  both  from  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Cape,  but  have  been  helped  by  the  Canadian  preference. 

The  export  trade  to  the  United  States  in  cocoa  bindings  has  entirely  gone  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff,  and  Belgian  and  German  goods  are  said  to  be  ousting  the  British  in  the  Colonies.  3648 
Cocoa  bindings  are  also  imported  into  this  country  from  Belgium  and  Holland. 
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(D.)_COMPETING    FOEEIGN   INDUSTRIES. 
The  flax  industries  of  foreign  countries  are,  witnesses  state,  roughly  speaking,  distributed   Forejgn  Flax 


over  the  following  areas  : — 

Trade  Name  of  Area  and  Towns 
Comprised    in    it. 

FRANCE— 

Districts  round  Lille,  Cambrai, 
Vosges,   Lisieux. 


BELGIUM—     . 

Ghent,  Courtrai  and  district. 


GERMANY— 

Bielefeld,     Rhenish     Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Silesia. 

AUSTRIA,    BOHEMIA, 
MORAVIA    and    SILESIA. 


HOLLAND— 
Eindhoven,  &c. 


Industries. 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


Yarns,  threads — all  classes 
linens,  damasks,  cambrics, 
household  goods  and  heavy 
canvas. 

Yarns,  threads,  tickings,  light 
canvas,  cambric,  damasks, 
drills  and  household  goods. 

Linens,  damasks,  household 
goods,  heavy  canvas,  yarns 
and  threads. 

Yarns,  cheap  damasks,  linens 
and  cambrics. 


Damasks  and  household  goods. 


Principal  Destinations. 
Almost  entirely  home. 


Home,  United  Kingdom,  South 
America  and  United  States  of 
America. 

Home,  United  States  of  America 
and  United  Kingdom. 


Home,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  of  America,  Levant, 
Russia  and  Italy. 

Home,    Dutch    Colonies,    and 
United  Kingdom. 
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ITALY— 

Milan  and  Naples. 

SPAIN— 

Barcelona  and  Castillo. 

RUSSIA— 

Poland,  Moscow,  Kostroma  and 
Jaroslav. 


Linens,  damasks  and  household 
goods. 

Linens  and  damasks. 

Yarns  and  all  classes  of  linens. 


UNITED  STATES— 

New  England,  New  Jersey  and       Thread,   towellings  and  union 


Pennsylvania. 

MEXICO— 

Orizaba  and  Mexico. 


damasks. 
Drills  and  ducks. 


Home. 

Home   and   Spanish   Colonies. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


Foreign  Jute 
Industries. 


The  jute  industries  of  foreign  countries  are,  witnesses  state,  roughly  speaking,  distributed 
over  the  following  areas  : — 
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3653  French  Flax 
Industry  and 
Tariffs. 


Trade  Name  of  Area  and  Towns^Comprised  in  it. 

FRANCE— 
Dunkerque. 
St.  Pol. 
Lille. 

Annentieres. 
Ailly  sur  Somme. 

BELGIUM- 
GERMANY— 

Braunschweig. 

Berlin. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

Bonn. 

Cassel. 

AUSTRIA- 
ITALY— 

SPAIN— 

Barcelona. 

Valencia. 

Seville. 

Bilbao. 

Santander. 

Gijon. 

RUSSIA- 
UNITED  STATES— 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Paterson,  N.J. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Class  of  Goods  chiefly  made. 


Yarn  threads. 

Hessian  sacking 

Jute  cloth  for  tailors'  and  upholsterers'  use. 


Yarns,  hessians,  &c. 


Yarns. 

Hessians,  sacking. 

Linings  and  jute  carpetings. 


Yarns  and  jute  cloth  for  packing  and  sacks. 
Yarns,  hessians,  grain  sacks  and  other  jute  goods. 


Yarns. 

Hessians. 

Sacking. 

Sugar  bags. 

Jute  cloth  generally. 


Yarn,  hessians,  &c. 


Yarns,  hessians. 

Sacking. 

Jute  carpetings  and  grain  and  other  sacks. 


MEXICO —  Yarns,  hessians,  sacking?,  jute  carpetings. 

FRANCE. 

France  used  to  be  the  best  customer  of  some  of  the  Scottish  flax  firms,  and  a  good  trade  was 
done  from  Ireland,  but  between  1883  and  1903  the  tariff  was  twice  raised,  so  that,  says  one  Irish 
firm,  "  our  exports  to  France  have  been  reduced  by  3J  per  cent,  while  their  exports  to  us  have 
increased  by  150  per  cent."  (see  Statistical  Tables).  The  French  tariff  on  yarns  is  now  4  to  18  per 
cent.,  and  on  linens  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  French  production  is  now  represented  as  being  about 
sufficient  for  French  needs.  "  The  increased  duties  of  1902  stopped  the  export  of  very  heavy  linens 
which  may  have  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,"  but  "  French  makers  of  light  goods 
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have  not  been  very  successful."     An  especial  point  is  made  of  the  complication  of  the  French  tariff. 
"  A  simplified  classification,"  says  one  Belfast  firm,  "  would  be  of  more  use  to  us  than  a  reduction." 

French  flax  and  tow  yarns  are  sold  in  British  markets  at  from  Jd.  to  Id.  per  Ib.  under  British 
cost  price — "  10  to  15  per  cent,  under  our  prices,"  says  another  firm — and  80  tons  a  week  or  so  are 
said  to  go  to  Dundee  from  Lille,  Amiens  and  Ghent.  These  yarns  have  "  filled  the  gap  made  by 
the  stoppage  of  flax  mills  in  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire."  This  French  exportation  of  yarn  has  been 
fostered  by  agreement  amongst  French  spinners  who  pay  an  export  bounty  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  price  in  France,  and  the  price  received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  says  one  Scotch  firm  : 
"  During  the  South  African  war  we  bought  yarn  from  French  spinners  at  7d.  per  Ib.,  cost  of  production 
being  8d.,  and  French  home  price  being  lOd.  They  were  recouped  by  their  syndicate  for  this 
difference.  The  syndicate  includes  spinners,  has  existed  six  or  eight  years,  and  is  a  very  strong  body 
— we  are  not  strong  enough.  They  tax  our  yarns  if  we  send  them  to  France." 

"  Forty  years  ago,  a  good  many  heavy  linens  were  shipped  to  France  in  the  loom  state, 
bleached  there,  and  probably  sold  as  French  manufacture,  but  this  is  no  longer  done.  Probably  the 
increasing  use  of  cotton  goods  has  made  the  French  supply  sufficient  for  their  home  demand." 
Large  quantities  of  tent  duck  and  canvas  are  said  to  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  supplied 
to  the  War  Office  as  being,  according  to  contract,  of  British  make.  The  attention  of  the  British 
Director  of  Contracts  has  been  called  to  the  subject  in  vain  (see  Index).  Sloops  used  to  sail  for 
Dunkirk  from  Arbroath  every  fortnight  laden  with  yarns  and  cloth.  Now  there  is  no  export  trade 
to  speak  of,  and  the  "  dumping  "  of  surplus  French  products  into  British  markets  at  certain  times, 
when  French  home  trade  is  slack,  is  spoken  of,  such  as  sailcloth,  upholsterers'  webbings,  saddlers' 
webbings  and  twines  (see  also  "  Comparative  Advantages  "  for  wages,  &c.). 

The  French  jute  industry,  like  that  of  flax,  has  been  built  up  under  tariffs.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Cobden  Treaty,  1860-1870,  France  depended  upon  Dundee  for  large  quantities  of  hessians 
and  other  jute  goods  ;  the  later  tariffs  have  given  French  manufacturers  this  trade,  and  the  duties 
are  now  stated  by  witnesses  as  amounting  to  £4  15s.  per  ton,  which,  with  freight  charges,  are  repre- 
sented as  giving  the  French  jute  manufacturers  a  margin  of  about  24  per  cent.  Similarly  a  Dundee 
firm  says  :  "  We  were  sending  a  quarter  of  our  products  to  France  till  the  duty  in  1892  made  our 
trade  dwindle  away."  "  We  used,"  says  another  firm,  "  to  do  a  very  large  export  trade  to  France 
in  jute  sacks  and  bags  ;  it  is  now  entirely  stopped  by  high  tariffs." 

French  manufacturers  have  not  only  displaced  Dundee  in  French  markets ;  they  now 
compete  in  British  markets  with  bounty-fed  jute  warps  and  wefts,  and  10  and  12  lea  jute  yarns  ; 
while  the  former  Dundee  jute  trade  with  Spain  is  said  to  have  gone  to  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  made  in  Spain  itself. 

Jute  and  hemp  merchants  and  manufacturers  complain  of  the  injustice  of  French  laws  "  as 
regards  discharging  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean,  exacting  fines,  impositions,  and  extra  duties  under 
certain  circumstances."  Produce  shipped  from  an  Indian  port  to  a  French  port  is  admitted  free  ; 
if  sent  via  England,  even  if  not  landed  in  England,  it  pays  a  surtax. 
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British  and 

Irish  Linen  Trade. 
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French 

Competition  in 
British  and 
Neutral  Jute 
Markets. 

French  Shipping 
Regulations. 


GERMANY. 

The  increase  of  flax  spinning  in  Germany  since  the  imposition  of  German  duties  is  represented 
as  a  factor  in  the  serious  interference  with  the  British  linen  yarn  export  trade.  Belfast  flax  spinners 
cannot  now  compete  with  German  spinners  in  the  supply  of  coarse  yarns  for  the  German  market, 
where  they  are  protected,  but  there  is  considerable  business  in  the  fine  numbers  of  Belfast  flax 
yarns.  Before  the  German  duty  of  6  to  12  marks  per  kilo.,  there  was  a  substantial  export  trade  in 
Scotch  dry  spun  yarns  ;  but  now  German  yarns  come  to  the  United  Kingdom  "  making  com- 
petition in  the  British  home  market  extremely  severe." 

German  manufacturers  cannot,  as  yet,  rival  Belfast  makers  in  the  best  quality  of  linens,  but 
Bielefeld  and  other  German  makes  are,  it  is  said,  being  used  to  supply  Berlin  shirt  makers  who 
formerly  relied  upon  Belfast  for  such  goods.  Owing  to  the  sales  in  Great  Britain  of  German 
linen  huckabacks  and  towels,  a  British  firm  of  manufacturers  has  lost  half  its  trade 
within  the  last  25  years,  and  some  Belfast  firms  have  been  driven  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
less  remunerative  classes  of  goods.  Owing  to  their  cheaper  production  of  low-priced,  popular  and 
effective  collars,  German  makers  have,  says  one  witness,  "  obtained  their  order  from  a  very  large 
London  firm  this  year.  The  remainder,  higher-priced  goods,  were  bought  of  British  makers,  but 
the  higher  priced  goods  have  only  a  limited  sale,  and  the  Germans  get  the  bulk  of  the  order." 
Glasgow  sail  makers  send  sails  regularly  to  British  vessels  in  Hamburg,  and  any  German  duty  imposed 
on  goods  for  British  ships  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Scottish  sailcloth  export  trade. 


German  Flax 
Industry  and 
Tariffs. 
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German  linen  manufacturers  are  also  met  in  keen  competition  in  neutral  and  colonial  markets. 
"  We  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  Germany  in  Denmark  "  says  a  Fife  linen  and  jute  firm. 
"  We  ueed  to  export  linen  damasks  largely  to  Russia  "  says  a  Belfast  house,  "  till  they  were  driven 
out  by  German  makers,  who  in  turn  have  probably  ceased  to  sell  since  the  present  prohibitive  tariff 
was  imposed  by  Russia."  Bleached  damask  table  linens  from  Germany  are  being  pushed  very 
strongly  in  the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets,  and  to  some  .extent  displace  Irish  and  Scotch 
goods.  German  goods  also  compete  in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

German  competition  in  our  Colonial  linen  markets  is,  says  a  Belfast  firm,  "  especially  severe, 
and  the  German  Government  does  everything  it  can  to  assist  German  manufacturers."  Again, 
"  Considerable  competition  in  Canada  comes  from  Germany,  which  is  apparently  capable  of  under- 
selling us  in  almost  every  market  where  we  compete,"  though  it  is  added  that  the  preference  in 
Canada  has  benefited  British  and  Irish  business  considerably.  German  competition  is  very  keen 
amongst  the  London  houses  who  place  Australian  and  South  African  orders,  "  the  Germans  offering 
goods  in  London  which  compete  with  ours,  and  they  have  the  monopoly  of  certain  qualities." 

Germany  was  the  first  foreign  country  to  enter  into  serious  competition  with  the  British 
jute  industry.  The  first  German  factory  was,  a  witness  states,  erected  in  Brunswick  by  the  German 
agent  of  a  Dundee  firm  in  1862,  and  "  this  man  subsequently  brought  about  the  (German)  tariff  of 
1879."  She  "  gets  the  best  and  newest  machinery  which  we  produce  in  our  country  (Great  Britain) 
and  the  raw  material  on  equal  terms  with  ourselves  "  from  Calcutta.  Formerly,  they  got  the  largest 
supply  of  jute  through  London.  The  German  can  thus  now  manufacture  jute  goods  on  equal  terms 
with  Dundee,  and  are  able  to  supply  their  own  wants  and  also  export  surplus  stocks  to  British  home 
and  neutral  markets.  They  sell  abroad  at  prices  much  below  those  they  can  obtain  in  their  home 
markets.  Especially  do  they  compete  in  the  commoner  qualities  of  jute  yarns,  and  are  said  to 
"  dump  "  in  British  markets,  jute,  warps  and  wefts,  and  to  some  extent  jute  cloth  :  also  ousting 
British  trade  in  Roumania,  Greece  and  Turkey.  Says  a  Dundee  merchant:  "  German  jute  manu- 
facturers have  agents  here  (in  Great  Britain),  and  can  get  everything  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  and  as 
they  can  manufacture  more  cheaply,  we  have  no  chance.  There  are  the  German  subsidised  lines  of 
steamers  and  steamers  even  come  to  Dundee  and  compete  for  freight  with  English  steamers."  The 
German  jute  manufacturer  is  represented  as  getting  as  a  preference  a  duty  on  yarns  of  4  marks 
per  100  kilos.,  or  40s.  a  ton,  and  on  woven  jute  goods  12  marks,  or  £6  per  ton.  This  means  11 — 12  per 
cent,  on  yarn,  and  24  per  cent,  on  tissues.  Add  to  this  5  per  cent,  for  freight,  and,  says  a  Dundee 
merchant,  "  it  is  a  large  advantage  for  skilled  people  whose  hands  work  longer  hours  and  for  lower 
wages." 

Another  Dundee  manufacturer  puts  the  case  as  follows  : — "  Since  1879,  when  the  German 
duties  were  largely  increased,  the  Dundee  jute  trade  with  Germany  has  been  falling  off,  and  has  now 
stopped.  The  tariff  is  now  £6  per  ton — 24  per  cent,  and  plus  freight — protection  of  29  per  cent,  of 
which  German  manufacturers  take  advantage  to  undersell  us  in  neutral  markets  in  which  preferential 
German  railway  rates  and  combinations  among  the  German  manufacturers  give  them  very  great 
advantages."  "  I  should  not  fear  Germany  or  any  other  competing  power,"  says  a  Scottish 
jute  manufacturer,  "  under  reasonably  fair  competition." 

German  jute  yarns  are  being  more  and  more  sold  in  Brazil  to  the  proportionate  exclusion 
of  Dundee  yarns,  which  formerly  almost  exclusively  supplied  Brazil.  In  the  Argentine  also 
Germany  now  often  competes  successfully  with  Dundee,  when  there  is  a  sudden  large  demand  for 
jute  goods  there  owing  to  a  great  harvest,  and  the  lack  of  time  to  obtain  shipments  from  Calcutta. 

The  German  rope  and  twine  manufacturers  have  with  the  help  of  tariffs  not  only  secured 
the  German  home  market,  but  enter  most  keenly  into  competition  in  the  British  home  market . 
"  German  manufacturers,"  says  a  Belfast  firm,  "  having  their  home  markets  protected  bv 
tariffs  of  30  to  40  per  cent.,  produce  more  Italian  hemp  twines  than  their  home  markets  require, 
and  dump  the  surplus  in  British  markets  at  whatever  price  can  be  obtained." 

German  rope  and  twine  are  sold  in  British  markets  at  "  less  than  we  can  buy  the  raw  material 
for"  in  some  cases  and  in  others  at  "just  below  the  price  asked  by  British  manufacturers,  especially 
in  these  medium  twines  most  in  demand."  This  competition  is  most  felt  in  London  and  East 
Coast  markets.  "  Dumping,"  chiefly  by  German  and  Austro-Hungarians  is  also  spoken  of  as  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  profits  in  the  Belfast  twine  trade.  When  trade  is  brisk  in  Germany,  there 
is  only  a  small  supply  on  the  British  market;  when  German  trade  is  quiet  a  large  quantity  is  sent, 
Germany  selling  cords  and  twines  in  British  markets,  including  delivery,  and  wooden  box  with 
every  25  Ibs.,  cheaper  than  in  Germany  itself.  A  Manchester  firm  savs  it  has  'neen  driven  to  abandon 
the  manufacture  of  twines,  both  for  home  and  export  trade,  owing  chiefly  t->  Herman  competition. 
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Germany,  with  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  is  represented  as  supplying  fully  20  per  cent. 
of  the  hemp  yarns  and  twines  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Fully  20  per  cent,  of  our 
machinery  was  idle.  The  competition  arises  especially  in  the  cheaper  qualities  of  twine  for  tieing 
and  packing.  In  the  better  qualities  of  twines  and  threads  British  firms  say  they  are  not  beaten. 
German  agents  have,  it  is  added,  two  price  lists  ;  "  at  home  "  and  "  prices  for  England  "  ;  the 
latter  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  former. 

A  Belfast  witness  records  an  Irish  attempt  to  drive  out  this  German  twine  competition  in 
British  markets  and  he  says  that,  when  the  Germans  found  that  their  surplus  production  in  twine 
could  only  be  sold  in  Great  Britain  at  a  very  great  loss,  they  decided  to  reduce  their  output  by  one- 
>si.\1h.  "  Though  it  was  a  big  loss  to  the  Belfast  twine  trade  to  win  the  victory,  the  foreigners  were 
eventually  compelled  to  retire.  But  Belfast  does  not  desire  a  repetition." 

German  rope  and  twine  makers  are  met  with  in  the  Colonies.     A  large  part  of  the  Colonial  German  Corn- 
trade  is  now  said  to  be  done  by  London  houses  re-exporting  German  ropes  and  twines.     "  A  small  petition  in 
tariff  of  5  per  cent,  would,"  says  a  Manchester  firm,"  be  a   hindrance  to  these  foreign  imports."   Colonial  and 
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Owing  to  German  competition  a  large  contract,  for  the  supply  of  twines  in  New  South  Wales,  was 
lost  by  a  British  firm  which  had  held  the  contract  over  ten  years.  "German  twine,"  says  a  London 
firm  of  merchants,  is  "  sometimes  preferred  by  our  (Colonial)  customers,  being  better  finished  and 
packed."  South  America  also  takes  large  quantities  of  foreign-made  goods  of  this  class,  and 
shipments  from  England  are  said  to  be  "  largely  out  of  the  running,  as  freightage  is  in  German 
hands,  and  English  goods  have  to  go  to  the  Continent  for  trans-shipment." 

Much  is  said  in  the  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  German  manufacturers  derive  from 
kartells  and  preferential  shipping  rates  and  cheaper  labour  conditions.  (See  "  Comparative 
Advantages.")  The  growth  of  the  German  export  trade  has  indeed  compelled  British  banks  and 
traders  to  establish  branch  houses  at  Hamburg. 


Neutral 
Twlne 


Rope  and 
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BELGIUM. 

Scarcely  any  foreign  country  is  made  so  frequently  the  subject  of  complaint  by  British  Belgium. 
manufacturers  as  Belgium.  The  trade  with  Belgium  was  in  former  times  considerable,  and  at 
present  Belgium  admits  British  yarns  free,  and  in  recent  years  has  made  no  change  of  importance 
in  the  duties  on  linen  goods.  Manufacturers  complain  that  the  Belgian  tariff,  however,  excludes 
under  existing  conditions  many  British  products,  for  instance,  damasks,  twines  and  ropes,  fibre  mats, 
and  many  other  commodities.  The  complaint  with  regard  to  Belgium  is  not,  however,  in  respect 
of  the  tariff  so  much  as  the  industrial  conditions  which  enable  Belgium  manufacturers  to  compete 
on  what  are  regarded  as  unfair  terms.  There  would,  in  any  case,  in  their  view,  be  a  good  trade 
between  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  on  reasonably  even  conditions.  The  Courtrai  district  of 
Belgium  is  the  only  place,  it  is  said,  where  flax  suitable  for  certain  branches  of  the  Irish  industry  can 
be  grown.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  linen  yarn  imported  into  this  country  is  spun  in  Belgium,  and 
Belgium  has  considerable  advantages,  both  naturally  and  acquired,  for  pushing  the  linen  industry. 
There  is  good  technical  education,  the  Government,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  assists  the  trade  ; 
in  regard  to  freights  and  labour  conditions,  they  are  in  an  extremely  favourable  position  (see 
"  Comparative  Advantages  ").  Moreover,  the  truck  system,  which  has  been  practically  abolished 
in  England  by  legislation,  prevails  extensively  in  Belgium.  Many  of  the  linen  goods  imported  from 
Belgium  into  this  country  are  produced  under  conditions  which,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  are 
generally  associated  with  the  sweating  system.  It  is  under  these  conditions,  in  the  view  of  manu- 
facturers, that  importations  take  place  below  their  own  cost.  In  the  case  of  cocoa  fibre  mats, 
Belgian  importations  are,  it  Is  said,  the  product  of  prison  labour,  the  British  Prison  Made  Goods  Act 
being  evaded.  "  Dumping  "  is  complained  of  in  regard  to  damask  cloths  and  napkins,  sailcloths, 
ropes,  upholsterers'  webbings,  and  other  commodities.  Belgium  is  now  a  severe  competitor  with 
British  manufacturers  in  the  Colonies,  particularly  Australia  and  South  Africa. 


AUSTRIA. 
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Austrian  competition  has  considerably  increased  in  recent  years.  This  country  began  by 
shutting  out  British  trade  by  means  of  a  high  tariff.  The  heavy  Austrian  duties  cut  off  a  considerable 
British  trade  in  yarns  and  linens.  On  jute  goods,  the  tariff  is  22  per  cent.,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  freight,  charges  which  are  said  to  make  a  total  advantage  over  Dundee  of  29  per  cent.  Jute 
linens  and  bags,  twines,  damasks,  and  other  classes  of  goods  are  practically  excluded,  and  the  mills 
in  Bohemia  work  double  shifts.  The  result  is  that  British  manufacturers  cannot  now  do  any  consider- 


Austria. 
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Holland. 


able  trade  in  that  country.  In  the  development  of  their  trade,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  the 
Austrians  have  considerable  advantage  over  the  Scottish  producer  in  respect  of  wages  and  hours 
and  freights.  (See  "Comparative  Advantages.") 

The  twine  industry  of  Austria  has  long  been  a  syndicate,  and  the  Austrian  syndicate,  some 
manufacturers  allege,  has  lost  money  on  the  sales  of  surpluses  below  cost,  but  has  been  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  competition  in  Great  Britain.  A  list  of  the  competing  imports  from  Austria  is  given 
in  Section  VI.  of  this  volume.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  these  imports  are  spoken  of  as  sold  below 
British  cost,  the  difference  in  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  being  secured  by  trade  organisations 
and  other  methods  which  are  impossible  in  this  country,  under  British  regulations.  That,  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases,  the  Austrians  do  sell  on  the  British  market  surpluses  produced  irrespective 
to  cost  as  is  established  by  the  evidence.  Dumping  in  the  more  technical  meaning  of  the  term  is 
alleged  with  regard  to  many  branches,  for  example,  in  the  linen  trade,  and  this  dumping  has  seriously 
restricted  the  trade  of  some  firms. 


HOLLAND. 

The  export  of  linen  manufacturers  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Holland  has  declined,  and  this 
decline  is  said  to  be  partly  due  to  the  use  of  cotton  instead  of  linen  and  partly  to  tariffs.  Holland 
has  no  duties  on  yarns.  It  enjoys  considerable  advantages  in  regard  to  freights.  Cocoa  mats  ,-uni 
mattings,  chair  webs,  manila  yarn,  coir  yarn  and  fibre  mats  are  imported  from  Holland.  In  the 
case  of  the  mats,  the  importation  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  employment  of  prison  labour,  the  British 
Prison  Made  Goods  Act  being  evaded  by  the  employment  of  a  local  agent.  Linen  sheetings  are  said 
to  be  dumped  from  Holland.  Cordage  comes  from  Holland  into  Great  Britain,  and  also  competes 
in  the  Colonies  at  prices  which  would  be  entirely  unremunerative  to  the  British  manufacturer.  Fibre 
ropes  and  the  other  commodities  enumerated  in  Section  VI.  are  also  imported  from  Holland. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

U.S.A.  Linen  The  textiles  trades  generally  of  the  United  States  have  increased  largely  of  late  years,  especially 

Industry.  in  the  coarse  end.     But  United  States  manufacturers  have  not,  it  is  said  in  the  evidence,  taken 

up  the  manufacture  of  linen  seriously,  working  rather  on  union,  cotton,  and  woollens  ;  and  climatic 
and  more  general  conditions  are  not  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  United  States 
linen  industry  so  long  as  there  are  simpler,  larger  and  more  profitable  lines  of  textile  manufacture 
to  be  developed.  In  the  coarser  ends  of  the  trade,  United  States  manufacturers  do  well  but  for  the 
finer  goods  the  United  States  is  still  a  large  purchaser  of  linens  from  the  United  Kingdom,  despite 
heavy  duties  averaging  about  50  per  cent. 

Effect  of  U.S.A.  But  though  this  trade  persists  in  face  of  high  duties,  the  United  States  tariff  has  had  a  markedly 

Tariffs.  prejudicial  effect  upon  certain  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  has,  for  example, 

stopped  the  sale  of  Irish-made  handkerchiefs.  In  place  of  the  finished  handkerchiefs,  the  Irish  cloth 
is  now  imported  to  be  sewn  and  finished  by  American  labour.  Belfast  firms  have  gone  to  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  this  trade  so  as  to  get  within  the  tariff  and,  in  one  case,  the  transfer  to  America 
of  the  works  of  a  firm  who  a  few  years  since  employed  between  1,000  and  2,000  hands  in  Belfast 
is  said  to  have  meant  a  substantial  loss  to  Irish  wage-earners.  Owing  to  the  high  United 
States  tariff  on  the  finished  article,  Irish  houses  also  say  they  are  obliged  to  get  a  great  m 
union  towels,  huckabacks,  and  crashes  manufactured  in  that  country.  In  time,  they  say.  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  manufacture  a  better  article  "  and  other  classes  of  our  linen  goods 
will  be  affected  seriously,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  start  a  branch  factory  in  the  United  States, 
or  give  up  manufacturing  many  items  at  home,  unless  we  .are  given  our  home  and  Colonial  markets." 
Similarly  the  United  States  tariff  protects  the  American  bag  makers  and  encourages  the  importa- 
tion of  cloth  to  be  made  into  bags  by  American  labour.  The  tariff  has  had  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  sale  of  imported  linen  yarns.  The  yarn  and  thread  spinners  combined  to  keep  out  yarns 
that  might  be  turned  into  thread.  The  United  States  spinners  having  secured  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  heavy  yarns  used  for  carpets,  the  linen  thread  spinners  secured  a  similar  duty  on  yarns  from 
8  to  80  and  heavy  losses  have  been  incurred  by  British  and  Irish  firms.  The  tariff  also  affects  flax 
and  hemp  wastes  for  re-spinning  and  it  is  said  to  be  almost  impossible  to  send  to  the  United  Stat.  - 
webbings  for  the  upholstery  and  cabinet  trades.  Moreover,  the  complexity  of  the  tariff  and  the 
details  required  by  the  Customs  are  said  to  make  the  business  more  troublesome  and  difficult. 
Some  of  the  details  are  evidently  intended  to  assist  the  United  States  manufacturer. 


Summary 


Extra  attention  to  the  United  States  market,  combined  with  the  making  of  an  additional 
lower  class  of  goods  mainly  for  the  home  market,  has  thus  far  maintained  the  volume  of  trade  fairly 
well  in  the  Dunfermline  damask  and  linen  industry,  though  the  competition  is  spoken  of  as  v.-rv 
keen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  trade  in  low  union  damasks  and  union  towels  has  been  much 
injured  by  the  substitution  of  similar  American  goods  in  unions  and  cotton  substitutes.  Belfast 
houses  have  been  accustomed  to  make  large  quantities  of  lace-trimmed  handkerchiefs  for  the  I 

.  importing  the  lace  from  Calais,  but  the  United  States  factories  are  now  importing  the  lace 
direct,  and  making  up  the  goods.though  by  originality  in  designs  and  doing  the  business  on  a  close 
margin,  Belfast  still  competes. 

Speaking  generally,  the  coarse  linen,  union  and  all-cotton  household  goods  formerly  made  in 
Belfast  are  now  made  in  the  United  States,  and  this  loss  of  Irish  trade  is  attributed  to  35  per  cent, 
to  50  per  cent,  tariffs.  Belfast  cannot  compete  on  such  terms.  Thus,  the  McKinley  tariff  by  cutting 
off  the  importation  of  these  classes  of  goods,  made  useless  the  machinery  fitted  up  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  finish  these  goods. 

Surplus  American  goods  of  the  lower  classes  are  spasmodically  sold  in  the  London  market 
at  very  low  rates — "  below  our  cost  price  "  is  the  phrase  of  a  Newtownards  maker.  This  remark 
applies  to  cheap  cottons  (linen  and  a  cotton  substitute),  sailcloth  called  "Mount  Vernon,"  wall 
decoration  cloths,  &c.  A  large  firm  in  Troy,  have,  it  is  said,  been  sending  collars  to  London  at  6s. 
per  dozen,  the  United  States  price  being  8s.  For  years  this  company  have  "  dumped  "  surplus 
stock  here  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  less  than  United  States  prices.  The  production  of  cotton  ducks 
in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Cotton  Duck  Trust.  "  They 
get  high  prices  at  home,  and  dump  large  quantities  of  surplus  stocks  on  British  markets  at  very  low 
prices.  They  sell  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  yarn  from  which  they  are  woven.  Cotton  ducks 
are  sold  in  America  at  prices  which  would  yield  good  profit  here,  but  are  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  prices  below  British  cost  of  production." 

German  and  Austrian  linens  compete  in  the  United  States  with  Scotch  and  Irish  linens,  and  the 
competition  is  spoken  of  as  "  considerable  and  chronic."  Bleached  damask  table  linens  are  especially 
mentioned.  British  ships  in  United  States  ports  are,  thanks  to  the  tariff,  unable  to  buy  British 
sailcloths.  I.inen  linings  and  goods  for  the  tailoring  trade  are  imported  largely  into  the  United 
States  from  Belgium,  and  Irish  houses  say  their  trade  with  the  United  States  has  fallen  ofi  50  per  cent. 
since  the  McKinley  tariff.  Also  :  "  We  are  beginning  to  feel  in  Canadian  markets  competition  from 
the  United  States  which  send  large  quantities  of  cotton  linings  into  Canada."  "  The  United  States 
competes  severely  with  British  sailcloth  in  Colonial  markets,  but,  says  a  manufacturer,  "  should  be 
now  beaten  in  New  Zealand,  as  our  sailcloth  is  admitted  free,  while  the  United  States  goods  pay 
20  per  cent."  Prior  to  the  taking  over  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States,  Fife  makers  had  a  fair, 
steady  linen  trade  with  the  island.  The  responding  firms  say  they  have  had  not  now  a  single  order 
on  even  an  enquiry.  Belfast  firms  say  they  had  "  a  very  nice  trade  "  with  Honolulu,  but  since  the 
United  States  got  hold  of  Hawaii  and  put  on  a  tariff,  the  trade  has  disappeared. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  emigration  of  capital  and  skilled  labour  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  and  many  instances  are  given  of  preferential  United  States  freight 
rates  to  Colonial  and  other  markets  (see  "  Comparative  Advantages "). 

In  the  United  States,  says  a  Dundee  witness,  we  are  simply  allowed  to  act  as  pioneers,  and 
after  a  trade  has  been  established  special  tariffs  kill  it.  In  the  case  of  the  jute  trade  it  is,  however, 
principally  the  Calcutta  competition  that  stands  in  the  way  of  Dundee  trade  with  the  United  81 
Calcutta  sells  in  the  United  States  considerable  quantities  of  jute  cloth  which  used  to  come  from 
Scotland.  The  United  States  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  done  a  "  very  large  "  jute  carpet  trade 
with  Dundee  ;  Dundee  has  lost  trade  also  in  jute  bags,  and  the  tariff  also  hits  the  trade  in  second- 
Hand  jute  bags,  which  witnesses  think  should  be  given  a  United  States  rebate  upon  exportation. 
The  United  States  tariff  imposes  a  duty  on  jute  cloth  imported  for  dyeing,  &c.,  and  returns  all  but 
1  per  cent,  on  re-exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  Government  refund  to  United  States  rope  and  twine  makers  the  export 
duty  of  30s.  per  ton  on  Manila  hemp,  thereby  making  the  British  rope  and  twine  export  trade  suffer 
in  the  raw  material.  A  Liverpool  firm  say  their  rope  export  trade  to  the  United  States  has 
practically  ceased.  United  States  makers  "  dump  "  Manila  binder  twines  in  British  markets.  "  the 
spinners  not  being  particular  as  to  profits  in  British  markets,  having  good  prices  in  the  States." 
Binder  twine  has,  it  is  said,  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  '2  cents  less  than  United  Stales 
prices.  The  British  trade  in  horse-hair  fabrics,  cocoa  fibre  mats  and  mattings,  has  suffered  from 
the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  an  English  firm  now  manufactures  in  the  United  Sta; 

i  to  avoid  the  high  duties.     Another  firm's  trade  in  folding  canvas  boats  and  tents  has  become 
practically  nil  owing  to  the  heavy  tariff,  "  and  we  have  accordingly  never  pushed  our  trade  to  that 
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country."  Glasgow  sail  makers  lose  much  trade  from  British  ships  in  foreign  ports,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  tariff  is  prohibitive.  "  It  is  unfair,"  says  one  firm,  "  that  we  cannot 
supply  British  ships  in  American  ports  with  sails/ropes  or  canvas  for  their  own  use."  By  the  new 
United  States  shipping  laws  the  Philippine  Islands  are  included  in  United  States  territory,  and 
only  vessels  carrying  the  United  States  flag  may  do  coasting  trade.  "  We  have,"  say  one  firm, 
"  steamers  discharging  part  cargo  at  a  United  States  port,  but  the  space  thus  vacated  it  is  forbidden 
to  utilise  by  taking  in  cargo  for  a  second  United  States  port  at  which  we  discharge  balance  of  cargo." 
In  Canada  and  Newfoundland  there  has  been  a  partial  displacement  of  the  British  fishing  net  trade. 


(E.)— COMPETITION    OF    THE    INDIAN   JUTE    INDUSTRY. 

3R7K     Jute  Industry  In  There  is  much  evidence  in  regard  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  jute  industry  in  India, 

*"*•«*     India.  and  its  serious  competition  with  the  Scottish  industry  in  British  and  foreign  markets.     It  is  a 

matter  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Dundee  witnesses  that  competing  foreign  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  should  get  their  raw  jute  free  of  export  duty  from  India,  the  only  source  of  supply,  while 
putting  almost  prohibitive  duties  on  all  manufactured  jute  goods  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  an 
export  duty  on  all  raw  jute  leaving  India  imposed  as  part  of  our  fiscal  arrangement  between 
the  various  States  of  the  Empire,  a  rebate  being  allowed  on  all  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  to  be  recharged  if  re-exported  from  this  country  abroad,  "  would  cause  the  abolition 
of  tariff  rules  in  other  countries  on  practically  all  textile  fabrics"  The  United  States,  it  is  recalled, 
puts  an  export  duty  on  Manila  hemp,  giving  a  rebate  to  United  States  manufacturers  and  a 
Dundee  merchant  adds,  "  If  India  belonged  to  Germany  or  France  we  should  not  get  our  raw  jute 
free  as  those  countries  now  get  it  from  India." 

The  special  advantages  of  the  Calcutta  industry  are  summarised  thus  : — 

(1)  Cheapness  of  labour  estimated  at  one-third  cheaper  than  British  labour. 
3676  (2)  Proximity  to  the  jute  growing  districts. 

(3)  Proximity  to  the  great  Eastern  markets. 

(4)  Long  working  hours.     (Calcutta  mills  are  said  to  work  for  15 — 16  hours  daily 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  22 — 24  hours  daily  on  the  two  and   three-shift  system  respectively.) 

(5)  Lax  sanitary  and  factory  conditions  as  compared  with  Great  Britain. 

The  "  clear  advantage  "  to  Calcutta  manufacturers  is  thus  stated  by  one  firm  as  at  least 
£3  per  ton,  "  and  they  can  afford  to  use  a  finer  quality  of  jute."  The  result  is  that  Calcutta  is 
spoken  of  as  being  now  by  far  the  largest  manufacturing  place  in  the  world  for  jute  goods — its  con- 
sumption of  raw  jute  is  stated  to  be  over  3,000,000  bales  and  it  largely  supplies  the  United  St; 
Australasia,  the  Argentine  and  Eastern'  markets  generally  with  jute  cloth.  There  is  probably, 
witnesses  say,  no  textile  trade  in  the  world  so  profitable  as  the  jute  trade  in  Calcutta,  and  "  if  the 
working  time  be  shortened  still  greater  extensions  will  result."  To  the  rise  of  the  Calcutta  jute 
industry  is  mainly  attributed  the  stagnation  of  that  industry  in  Dundee.  When  the  Calcutta 
supply  fails,  or  Argentina  requires  jute  goods  delivered  in  a  hurry,  finding  suddenly  they  have  a 
very  great  harvest,  then  occasional  trade  is  left  to  Dundee.  Shipments  from  Calcutta  to  Argentina 
take  three  or  four  months  and  the  goods  may  be  required  in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  these  circum- 
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stances    Argentina    must   buy   in    Dundee,    but   even   then   Germany   competes    and   sometimes 
successfully. 

In  India  they  make  their  own  machinery  in  part,  but  the  great  bulk  has  been  supplied  from 
England  and  Scotland,  except  for  renewals.  The  Dundee  trade  with  India  is  in  fine  or  spi-nal 
jute  goods,  not  yet  produced  therein.  Cocoa  matting  and  door  mats  are  increasingly  imi 
into  British  markets  from  India  below  British  cost  price.  They  are,  in  many  instances,  prison-made 
and  "  are  sent  over  through  foreign  private  firms  as  a  blind."  India  also  competes  in  sacks  and 
bags,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be  sold  at  rates  averaging  about  20  per  cent,  below  those  of  British-mini*' 
goods. 

The  dependence  of  the  Scottish  jute  trade  upon  India  for  raw  material  is  viewed  with  some 
uneasiness,  for  disaster  in  India  would  ruin  the  jute  trade  completely.  The  Government,  it  is 
urged,  should  experiment  elsewhere — say,  in  Nigeria,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  one  source  of  supply 
alone. 


Summary 

(F.)— BRITISH   COLONIES    AND    NEUTRAL   MARKETS.  3678 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  summary  statements  in  regard  to  the  various  branches  Colonies  generally, 
of  the  industries,  there  is  a  general  appreciation  among  manufacturers  of  the  advantages  of  Colonial 
trade,  and  especially  under  the  operation  of  preferential  tariffs.  Thus  a  flax,  hemp  and  jute  spinner 
and  manufacturer  says  : — "  I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  Colonial  preference,  though  we  Preference 
do  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Colonies,  which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  first,  because  the 
people  there  are  our  own  people  and  have  tastes  and  habits  very  much  like  our  own,  and  take  exactly 
the  same  class  of  goods  as  our  home  trade  ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  their  rapidly  increasing  import- 
ance and  their  great  future  possibilities."  Another  firm  dealing  in  linen  and  cotton  damasks  says  : — 
"  The  Colonies  and  British  possessions  supply  us  with  an  increasing  trade  and  we  welcome  very  highly 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  further  the  adoption  of  preferential  tariffs.  With  Canada,  we  are 
feeling  a  decided  benefit  and  there,  and  in  Africa,  too,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  better 
demand.  The  preference  in  Africa  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  stand  by  us  for  long,  but  still  it  is 
from  the  Colonies  generally  we  anticipate  trade,  and  we  feel  that  if  our  Colonial  trade  is  not  encouraged, 
our  outlet  for  manufactured  goods  must  decrease  even  more.  Although  our  trade  with  British 

possessions  has   considerably  increased,  there  has  also  been  an  increasing  amount  of  Continental  3679 

competition  with  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent."  Many  firms  state  that  their  trade  with 
the  Colonies  has  increased,  but  that,  in  few  cases,  has  the  increase  in  the  Colonial  trade  made  up  for 
the  loss  of  foreign  trade.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that,  unless  a  preferential  arrangement 
is  extended,  foreign  countries  will,  in  existing  conditions  of  competition,  secure  more  and  more  of 
the  Colonial  trade. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  said  to  be  accentuated  by  the  practice  of  re-exportation  Increasing  Foreign 
of  foreign  manufactures  by  London  houses  to  various  Colonial  markets,  in  some  cases  as  British  made.   Cj>mPeM'*n  I" 
For  example  : — "  At  the  present  time  everything  is  done  to  make  it  easy  for  Austrian  and  German  3680 

manufacturers  to  send  their  goods  into  this  country,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  Colonial  trade  is 
done  by  London  houses  re-exporting  German  manufactures.  If  we  had  a  very  small  tariff,  say 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  imposed  on  foreign  manufactures,  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  us  because 
it  would  be  a  hindrance,  instead  of  making  it  very  easy  and  giving  foreign  manufacturers  every 
facility  as  we  do  now  to  supply  the  home  market."  Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  in  fact  on 
the  increase.  For  the  past  twenty  years  it  is  said  by  merchants  that  foreign  manufacturers  have  been 
trying  to  capture  the  trade.  "  We  attribute  the  partial  loss  of  trade  to  India,  Africa  and  Australia, 
to  the  dead  set  that  Continental  manufacturers  have  made  for  the  last  20  years  to  obtain  the  trade 
of  the  British  Colonies  by  fair  means  or  foul,  with  the  very  important  assistance  their  Governments 
have  given  them  in  subsidies,  transport  charges,  internal  railway  facilities,  even  going  as  far  as  paying 
manufacturers  representatives'  travelling  expenses  (not  including  hotel  expenses)  if  going  to  British 
Colonial  possessions  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  business."  Belgian,  Austrian  and  German 
linen  goods  are  being  pushed  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  Competition  in  linen  table 
damasks  is  very  severe,  German  and  Austrian  linens  competing  with  the  Scotch  and  Irish  linens. 
Continental  manufacturers,  it  is  said,  send  agents  to  the  London  linen  market  where  Colonial  buying  is 

mostly  done,  and  the  Continental  goods  compete  against  British  and  Irish  in  Colonial  as  home  3681 

market.  In  regard  to  cocoa  mats  and  mattings  Belgium  and  Germany,  it  is  said,  are  gradually 
shutting  out  British  trade  by  prison-made  goods,  cheaper  labour,  and  longer  hours.  There 
is  also  considerable  competition  in  the  Colonies  from  India,  and  the  United  States  (see  under 
the  various  Branches  and  Markets  ). 

The  following  complaint  is  made  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  tariff  by  a  jute  and  linen  cloth  The  Canadian 
firm  : — "  Rough  goods  are  there  admitted  free,  but  if  they  are  run  through  a  mere  finishing  machine  Tariff. 
at  a  rost,  say,  of  -Ad.  per  yard,  then  a  duty  is  charged,  to  enable  the  man  who  puts  in  some  simple 
finishing  plant  to  make  a  good  profit.     The  duty  enables  him  to  get  at  least  four  times  the  proper 
price  of  finishing,  and  the  Canadians  are  accordingly  robbed  to  enrich  the  individual  who  is  first 
on  the  field.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  sack  making,  the  result  is  that  no  finished  cloth  nor  sacks 
can  be  exported  by  us  to  Canada." 

Canadian  flax  is  said  to  be  of  good,  strong,  workable  quality,  and  it  has  improved  of  recent  Canadian  Flax. 

It  is  used  for  rope  and  twine  making.     A  good  quantity  is  used  by  the  United  States  spinners. 
At  the  Canadian  Government  experimental  farms,  all  the  seeds  are  tested,  and  the  farmers  are  given 

a  report  early  in  the  season  as  to  whether  seeds   are  good  or  not.     The  Canadian  industry  has  3682 

developed,  and  some  binding  twine  is  said  to  be  imported  into  this  country. 

A  bonus  is  said  to  be  given  on  goods  manufactured  in  Newfoundland,  causing  a  considerable  Newfoundland. 
British  trade  in  nets  and  lines  almost  to  cease.      The  fishing  net  trade  is  said  to  have  been  partly 
captured  by  the  United  States,  owing  chiefly  to  distance  and  shipping  charges.     The  rope  trade 
with  Newfoundland  has  also  been  curtailed  by  tariffs. 


Australasia. 
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South  Africa. 


Egypt. 


Argentina. 


Brazil. 


3686      Mexico. 


Many  manufacturers  state  that  they  do  a  considerable  trade  with  Australia  ;  others,  how- 
ever, that  their  trade  has  diminished  in  recent  years.  A  cordage  firm  says  : — "  We  have  lost 
business  in  Australia  owing  to  protective  duties.  A  preferential  duty  would  probably  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  re-secure  much  of  the  trade  lost  in  this  market."  Again  :  "  Customs  tariffs 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  injuring  British  trade  in  many  respects  ;  the  regulations  are  so 
complicated  as  to  lead  to  continual  trouble  between  customs  officers  and  merchants  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  the  description  required  by  the  customs  are  different  from  the  descriptions 
under  which  the  goods  would  naturally  be  invoiced,  and  from  that  under  which  they  are  described 
for  clearness  for  the  British  customs.  The  tariff  is  absolutely  protective,  and  tends  to  shut  out 
manufactured  goods  of  this,  or  other  countries."  Again  :  "  We  used  to  ship  large  lines  in  Manilla 
cordage  to  the  Sydney  market,  Australia  generally,  and  New  Zealand,  but  of  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  heavy  tariff  put  on  this  class  of  goods  which  has  most  effectually  killed  our  trade  with  the 
above-named  countries.  The  Colonies  have  a  protective  tariff,  on  our  class  of  manufactures,  to 
foster  their  own  industries — i.e.,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland."  Spinners 
of  flax  and  hemp  yarns,  seaming  and  roping  twine  state  :  "  The  20  per  cent,  import  duty  put  on 
twines  into  Australia  has  affected  our  export  trade  greatly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  unjustified.  Say, 
1  Ib.  twine  at  6d. — 20  per  cent.-—l'20  or  equal  to  £11  5s.  per  ton.  Our  trade  in  Australasia  has 
decreased  about  25  per  cent,  owing  to  this  excessive  import  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  means  practi- 
cally prohibition.  If  the  new  federation  would  concede  exactly  the  same  as  our  Canadian  friends, 
namely,  33|  rebate,  it  would  enable  us  to  successfully  trade  in  that  quarter." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  foreign  competition  in  Australasia  is  greatly  increasing.  Germany 
is  said  to  be  underselling  British  manufacturers  in  several  lines.  "  We  found  the  Germans 
underselling  us  in  Italian  hemp  seaming  twines  in  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  but,  otherwise,  our 
experience  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  has  not  been  exceptional."  Flax,  hemp  and  tow 
spinners,  merchants  and  manufactures  of  twines,  ropes,  threads,  &c.,  say  : — "  Our  Melbourne  repre- 
sentative is  continually  informing  us  that  German  goods  can  be  bought  at  such  low  rates  that  he  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  possible  in  securing  orders,  which.are  only  given  by  those  firms  who  have 
patriotic  feelings." 

Competition  is  also  complained  of  from  the  United  States  and  from  Belgium.  It  is  in  regard 
to  India  that  the  principal  competition  appears  to  be  felt  in  the  hessian  trade  and  other  branches. 
But,  so  far  as  competition  from  foreign  countries  is  concerned,  manufacturers  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  a  great  increase  of  trade  under  a  mutually  satisfactory  system  of  preference,  and  that  the 
Australian  trade  is  sure  to  develop. 

Foreign  competition  is  said  to  be  steadily  growing  in  South  Africa  in  the  linen  trade,  more 
especially  in  classes  of  goods  to  which  a  good  amount  of  hand  work  can  be  applied,  such  as  hem- 
stitch and  open  drawn  work  in  table  linen,  d'oyleys,  &c.  Foreign  competition  has  also  increased  in 
the  jute  trade. 

The  export  of  hemp,  coir,  and  Manchester  goods  to  Egypt  is  increasing,  and  foreign  gi 
it  is  said,  do  not  seriously  compete.     British  goods  are  also  said  to  be  more  reliable. 

Manufacturers  state  that  they  obtain  orders  from  Argentina  when  there  has  been  a  large 
harvest  and  Calcutta  cannot  supply  jute  goods  in  time.     The  market  of  Argentina  is  regarded  as  a 
promising  one  under  fair  conditions,  as  it  consumes  increasing  quantities  of  jute  cloth.     I 
existing    conditions,    however,    the    British    trade    has   been    supplanted    by    that    of    Calcutta. 
Manufacturers  complain  that  the  Customs  tariff  in  Argentina  is  being  constantly  changed. 

The  export  trade  to  Brazil  in  linen  piece-goods  has,  it  is  said,  diminished  more  than  50  per  rent. 
in  the  last  30  years.  The  trade  in  jute  yarns,  jute  linens  and  bags  has  also  declined  under  the  influence 
of  tariffs.  Some  manufacturers  export  more  semi-manufactured  and  less  fully-manufactured 
linen  goods  to  Brazil  and  say  that  this  is  due  not  only  to  the  tariffs  but  to  the  tariffs  combined  with 
the  growth  of  local  manufactures.  This  process  is  likely  to  go  on  until  the  Brazilians  thoroughly 
establish  the  trade.  Brazil  has  also  got  jute  factories,  but  at  present  does  not  spin  yarns,  winch 
are  imported  from  Dundee.  In  the  more  finished  branches,  British  manufacturers  find  tli; 
tariff  makes  competition  impracticable.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  Brazil  with  the  new 
fibre,  aranina. 

Mexico  now  makes  the  linen  drills  she  formerly  bought  in  Belfast  and  protects  her  native 
industry  by  heavy  tariffs.     Mexico  also  has  a  jute  industry  and  the  duty  on  jute  products  is  high, 
though  Calcutta  is  still  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent.    The  tariffs  of  Mexico  have  also,  to  some 
extent,  inj  ured  the  linen  export  trade.     The  sailcloth  export  trade  with  Mexico  has  it  is  sai<i 
practically  lost. 


Summary 


The  republics  of  Central  America  impose  only  a  moderate  duty,  which  is  not  said  to  interfere    Central  America. 

materially  with  the  jute  export  trade. 

Cuba  was  in  former  times  an  important  market.  There  was  a  large  demand  for  brown  and  Cuba. 
lilt-ached  drills,  and  plain  brown  and  bleached  linens.  This  has  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the 
rlicap  cottons  now  received  from  the  United  States,  under  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  by  which  United 
States  goods  enter  at  a  difference  of  30  per  cent.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  decline  of  trade, 
t  Ill-re  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  grade  of  goods  exported.  For  instance  it  is  said  that  the 
Scotch  linen  goods  sent  to  the  Cuban  market  were  formerly  pure  linen  throughout  ;  now  the  great 
bulk  are  unions  and  lighter  fabrics  —  entirely  cotton  goods. 

The  jute  export  trade  to  Greece  has  diminished,  foreign  jute  goods  being  sold  at  prices  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  those  which  British  manufacturers  can  afford.     There  is  competition   (jreece 
with  Grecian  trade  from  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Bulgarian  tariff  on  jute  goods  is  moderate,  but  British  trade  suffers  from  foreign  compe- 
tition in  this  market  ;  jute  goods  being  sold  at  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  price  than  those  which  British  |ju|.ari9 
manufacturers  can  afford.     Fine  Italian  and  Hungarian  twines  are  imported  into  Bulgaria. 

In  the  markets  of  Eastern  countries  the  jute  mills  of  Calcutta  have  taken  away  an  immense 
amount  of  trade  which  used  to  go  to  Dundee.     There  is  also  competition  from  Austria  and  a  case   Far  Eastern 
is  given  in  which  the  Austrian  syndicate  captured  an  order  from  a  British  manufacturer  by  quoting   Markets. 
12  per  cent,  lower  price.     Japan  has  been  lost  partially  as  a  market  for  many  kinds  of  finished 
manufactured  goods  which  are  exported  cheaper  from  Germany,  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Cheap  jute  carpets  and  rugs  from  Japan,  produced  on  hand  looms,  are  greatly  complained  of  by 
British  manufacturers. 


(G.)— PROFITS. 

Profits  have  declined,  speaking  of  the  industries  generally.     The  following  passages  illustrate   profits. 

the  view  of  witnesses  : — 

"  Flax  spinning  lately  has  been  fairly  good,  taking  it  all  round  ;  but  if  you  take  an  average 
of  years  past  I  should  not  give  that  answer,  because,  taking  the  number  of  firms  and  the  capital 
employed  in  it,  the  profits  have  been  really  very  small." 

"  The  total  net  profits  (flax,  hemp  and  jute  yarn  spinners)  have  diminished  considerably. 

About  a  week  ago  my  firm  made  up  their  Income  Tax  return,  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  QCQQ 

average  of  three  consecutive  years.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  firm  we  have  no  income  oboo 

to  return  this  year." 

"  Both  spinning  and  weaving  (flax)  have  been  less  remunerative,  spinning  especially.  In 
Brechin,  which  used  to  be  a  flourishing  weaving  town,  almost  every  manufacturer  has  from  100 
to  150  looms  standing.  In  Forfar,  it  is  much  the  same,  looms  are  standing  in  almost  every  factor}'. 
In  the  finer  linen  trade,  which  is  the  most  profitable,  as  being  the  most  difficult  to  carry  on,  there 
is  less  competition,  and,  therefore,  trade  in  Dunfermline  is  in  a  better  state  than  in  Forfarshire." 

"  Our  profits  have  diminished  (linen  and  cotton  damask  manufacturers),  speaking  generally, 
1  should  say  that  business  has  not  been  profitable  during  the  last  three  years.  Linen  yarns  have 
advanced  something  like  50  per  cent.,  roughly  speaking,  and  cotton  yarns  about  100  per  cent. 
during  the  last  few  years.  Consequently,  in  the  class  of  goods  we  had  in  stock,  though  we  did  not 

n-alise  the  full  value  of  the  advance  that  we  were  entitled  to,  still  there  was  a  considerable  advance,  3689 

and  this  helped  to  make  our  profit  fairly  good  for  the  past  four  years." 

"  Profits  in  our  trade  (linen  manufacturers)  have  decreased.  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  the  trade  as  a  whole." 

"  Taking  it  all  round,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  profits  of  the  Irish  linen  trade  for  yea  is 
past  have  not  increased.  The  turnover  has  not  increased  appreciably,  though  the  raw  material, 
being  dearer,  it  is  increased  in  that  respect." 


(H.)—  EMPLOYMENT. 


Employment  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  state  of  employment  differs  in  the  different  branches  of  the 

trades  concerned.  An  Irish  firm  states  that,  in  their  case,  employment  has  been  continuous  and 
that  they  have  had  no  short  time  for  20  years.  Short  time  is  not  the  custom  in  the  Belfast  trade, 
"  if  there  are  no  orders  the  looms  stop  and  the  men  are  sent  home."  Scottish  linen  firms 
say  that  during  the  last  few  years  they  have  had  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  their  hands 

3690  employed.        In    the    jute     industry,     complaints     of    the     lack     of     employment     are     more 

general.     In  many  factories  employment  has  been  maintained  partly  to  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  skilled  labour  and  partly  to  secure  the  economies  in  cost  which  continuous  running    gives. 
There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  the  Irish  linen  trade  during 
recent  years.     Manufacturers  complain  in  the  Dunfermline  damask  and  linen  trade  that  there  is 
a  chronic  want  of  female  labour.     Many  instances  are  given  of  the  loss  of  wages  through  the  decline 
of  trade  : — 

"  Up  to  1898  about  400  workers  were  employed  on  these  premises  (flax  yarns  and  flax  and 
hemp  twines),  but  in  that  year  the  business  was  given  up,  owing  to  some  extent  to  increasing  imports 
of  Continental  flax  yarns,  at  much  lower  prices  than  they  could  be  spun  here  and  to  the  closing  of 
other  markets  by  ever-increasing  tariffs.  The  factory  wage-bill  was  £9,000  to  £10,000  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  this  there  were  the  salaries  of  manager,  travellers  and  clerks,  which  would  approximate 
£1,500  per  annum." 

"  Between  the  year  1891  (that  is  to  say  the  year  before  the  last  important  foreign  duty, 
namely,  the  French  duty  of  1892,  was  laid  on  our  jute  carpets)  and  1903,  we  estimate  in  the  yearly 
manufacture  of  jute  carpets  a  falling  off  equivalent  to  22  weeks'  production  and  a  difference  of  £4,000 

3691  in  wages  paid  to  our  workpeople.     In  this  connection  we  draw  a  distinction  between  jute  common 

carpets  and  jute  Brussels  carpets.     In  the  case  of  the  latter,  we  cannot  give  any  figures  which  would 
not  be  misleading,  seeing  that  in  1891  this  was  a  comparatively  undeveloped  trade  which  reached 
its  highest  point  some  years  later,  and  is  now  declining.     In  the  matter  of  short  time,  we  estimate 
that  10  per  cent,  short  time  in  the  spinning  trade  raises  the  cost  of  production  2J  per  cent.,  and 
in  our  carpet  weaving  trade  about  1J  per  cent,  (exclusively,  of  course,  in  both  cases  of  cost  of  raw 
material). " 

"  The  grade  of  labour  in  our  industry  has  somewhat  deteriorated  in  comparison  with  that  in 
certain  other  trades.  We  attribute  this  to  the  relatively  low  rate  of  wages  we  can  afford  to  pay, 
caused  by  the  sale,  in  our  home  market  especially,  of  Continental  goods,  the  product  of  the  cheap 
labour  and  inferior  conditions.  We  estimate  the  loss  in  wages  to  our  workpeople  during  the  last 
12  months,  owing  to  foreign  competition,  at  quite  £3,000,  brought  about  by  short  employment." 
(Linen  cloth,  tent  ducks,  canvas,  &c.) 

"  The  wages  lost  to  workers  through  idle  machinery,  in  1903,  amounted,  in  our  case,  to  £650 
per  week."  (Flax  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  sail  cloth,  &c.) 

Witnesses  maintain  that  British  and  Irish  workpeople  are  generally  more  capable  than  those 
in  foreign  countries.  They  point  out  that  mills  on  the  Continent  are,  generally  speaking,  started  with 
Dundee  hands.  In  the  linen  trade  Russian  operatives  have  been  trained  by  the  linen  workers  from 
Belfast,  some  of  whom  are  still  employed  in  superior  positions.  It  is  said  that  the  cheap  labour  of 
foreigners  in  the  East  End  of  London  is  a  material  factor  in  the  competition  in  the  Belfast  tent, 
marquee  and  like  industries. 

Numerous  instances  are  given  of  the  emigration  of  British  and  Irish  foremen,  man; 
and  workpeople  to  start  foreign  factories  established  in  the  United  States.  Flax  roughers  and 
flax  dressers  have  gone  to  the  United  States  and  C'anada.  In  the  sailcloth  trade  many  Scotchmen 
went  to  France  and  Russia  to  work  the  textile  machinery  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
when  the  foreigners  can  work  the  machines  themselves  the  Scotchmen  are  dismissed  and  return 
home. 

Prison  Labour.  Many  manufacturers  complain  of  competition  they  experience  from  goods  which  are  the 

product  of  prison  labour  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  cocoa  fibre  goods 
imported  from  India  and  Belgium.  In  crash  towelling  it  is  said  that  prison  labour  gives  Russia  a 

QCQQ  25  per  cent,  advantage.     In  regard  to  these  and  some  other  goods  the  Prison  Made  Goods  Act  is, 

it  is  said,  successfully  evaded. 


3692      Efficiency  of 
Labour. 


Emigration  oi 
Labour. 


Summary 


(I.)-COMPARATIVE      ADVANTAGES. 

As  already  indicated,  United  States  manufacturers  derive  considerable  advantage  from  their  jjaw  Materials. 
rebate  of  the  export  duty  of  30s.  per  ton  put  on  Manila  hemp  since  the  United  States  took  over 
the  Philippines;  and  Dundee  firms  urge  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in  the  case  of  Indian  jute, 
a  rebate  being  granted  to  British  jute  manufacturers  as  part  of  a  preferential  arrangement  with  India. 
As  regards  flax,  foreigners  can,  it  is  said,  pay  a  price  for  flax  when  it  is  scarce  which  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  manufacturers  cannot  afford. 

The  progress  of  bleaching  in  Continental  countries  combined  with  the  tariffs  of  those  countries   Processes. 
has  affected  the   trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  purpose.      Bleachers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  complain  of  the  long  hours  of  labour  and  the  lower  wages  on  the  Continent,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  alteration  in  conditions.     Foreign  bleachers  are 

improving  under  their  economic  policy.     The  French  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  fast  at  bleaching  as  3694 

the  Irish,  though  an  important  trade  remains  to  the  Irish  where  colour  is  concerned.  The  United 
States  can  bleach  cotton,  it  is  said,  but  not  linen.  Germany  has  always  protected  her  linen  industry 
so  largely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  hold  of  that  market  except  for  very  fine  linens,  but  Belfast 
retains  some  of  the  trade  through  the  advantages  it  has  in  respect  of  its  bleaching.  (See  State 
of  the  Several  Branches.)  The  Belgian"  and  Dutch  method  of  preparing  the  flax  for  market  is 
spoken  of  as  superior  to  that  employed  in  Ireland,  but,  speaking  generally,  no  material  advantage 
is  said  to  rest  with  the  foreign  manufacture  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture. 

Numerous  examples  are  given  of  the  operation  of  the  differential  freight  rates  of  the  Continent  Transport 
to  the  prejudice  of  British  trade.     It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  freights  to  ports  of 
shipment  in  England  as  compared  with  the  Continent  are  higher,  and  the  through  rates  operate 

to  the  prejudice  of  British  trade.     For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  freight  from  Belfast  to  Hamburg  3695 

via  Leith  is  less  than  from  Belfast  to  Manchester,  and  the  freight  from  Dundee  to  London  on  jute 
and  linen  goods  is  25s.  a  ton ;  from  Dundee  to  Manchester,  20s.  ;  from  Hamburg  to  London,  20s. ; 
and  from  Hamburg  to  Manchester,  10s.  ;  from  Ghent  to  London,  15s.  ;  and  from  Ghent  to  Man- 
chester, 21s.  a  ton.  The  difference  in  freight  on  cocoa  mats  is  so  great  that  manufacturers  on  the 
Continent  can  obtain  the  raw  material  in  London  and  send  the  manufactured  article  back  again 
at  a  less  cost  than  it  can  be  produced  here.  Foreign  yarns  are  imported  from  Hamburg  to  Belfast 
at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  the  reporting  firm  buys  in  Dundee.  Rope  and  twine  manu- 
facturers state  that  German  firms  can  get  their  goods  delivered  in  London  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  they  pay  from  Manchester,  and  consignments  are  shipped  to  Manchester  from  Hamburg  at 
a  less  rate  than  they  pay  from  Manchester  to  Hull. 

Some  firms  state  that  the  freight  rates  they  have  to  pay  are  a  greater  drawback  to  their 
trade  in  yarns  than  foreign  tariffs.  This  opinion  is  by  no  means  general,  but  there  is  practical 
unanimity  as  to  the  severe  burden  under  existing  conditions  both  of  the  railway  and  shipping  rates 
on  all  branches  of  the  industry. 

Hemp  witnesses  state  that  the  administration  charges  of  Continental  manufacturing  firms   Administration  QRQR 

are  lower  than  in  this  country.     The  following  particulars  are  given  on  the  burden  of  such  charges    charges.  ""' 

in  Great  Britain  :— Damask  and  linen  manufacturers  state  that  their  standing  charges,  such  as  rent, 
rates,  taxes,  management  and  superintendence,  work  out  on  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  a  loom  a  day.  An 
indication  of  the  burden  of  such  charges  in  flax  spinning  is  given  by  the  effect  of  the  permanent 
reduction  from  56  to  55  hours  a  week  recently  established,  which  is  said  to  have  added  1  \  per  cent, 
on  the  administration  expenses,  or  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  Another 
firm  puts  the  increased  cost  at  3J  per  cent,  on  their  manufacturing  expenses,  or  an  increase  of 
1J  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  production.  Manufacturers  of  hessians,  beddings,  &c.,  state  that 
their  administration  charges  and  fuel  consume  one-third  of  the  cost  of  weaving  yarns  into  cloth,  and 
the  total  cost  (including  wages)  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  yarn. 

Considerable   advantage   is   represented   as   being   derived   by   Continental   manufacturers   Combinations. 
from  the  operation  of  kartells  under  which  export  bounties  are  paid.     (See  Index.) 


Factory 
Regulations. 


Wages. 
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Technical 
Education. 


The  foreign  manufacturer  is,  in  a  large  measure,  free  from  the  factory  regulations  imposed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  "  We  would,"  says  a  Dundee  witness,  "  most  cordially  co-operate  in 
anything  that  will  tend  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workpeople  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  competition  is  so  severe  that  a  hundredth  part  of  1  cent  will  turn  the  scale  against 
us,  and  when  our  competitors  are  free  from  any  such  limitations,  these  things  add  very  much  to 
our  handicap." 

Comparing  British  and  Irish  with  foreign  wages,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  United  States  wages 
are  generally  higher,  though,  it  is  added  that  the  American  tariff  more  than  compensates  the  United 
States  manufacturers  for  the  difference.  Comparing  British  wages  with  the  Continent  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  It  is  represented  that  in  France  the  wages  are  only  slightly  less  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  hours  worked  are  usually  63  per  week  as  against  our  55  hours.  That  is, 
the  French  workers  do  63  hours'  work  for  somewhat  less  money  than  we  pay  for  55  hours'  work.  In 
Belgium,  it  is  represented,  the  hours  hare  69,  and  the  wages  about  one-fifth  less  per  hour.  The 
conditions  in  Germany  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Belgium.  In  Bohemia,  from  whence  large 
quantities  of  yarns  are  imported  into  Fife,  some  large  mills  work  24  hours  per  day  with  two  shifts, 
and  the  wages  are  low.  Great  complaint  is  made  in  some  branches  of  the  competition  in  British 
markets  of  foreign  goods,  alleged  to  be  prison-made,  with  no  cost  for  wages,  and  imported  by  an 
evasion  of  the  British  law.  In  the  Indian  the  wages  are  represented  as  being  about  one-third  of 
those  paid  in  Dundee.  The  efficiency  of  British  and  Irish  labour,  under  fair  competitive  conditions, 
is  generally  insisted  upon,  and  it  is  felt  that  there  would  be  no  substantial  disadvantage  on  this 
score  if  British  manufacturers  were  able  to  keep  their  operatives  and  machinery  well  employed. 

Witnesses  dwell  upon  the  progress  made  in  technical  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
recent  years,  thus  helping  to  remove  the  disability  under  which  British  and  Irish  manufacturers  wore 
formerly  said  to  labour  in  that  respect,  as  compared  with  those  of  Germany.  This  advance  is  generally 
welcomed,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  deterioration  of  the  flax,  hemp  and  jute  industries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years  can,  in  a  noticeable  degree,  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
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(J.)— EFFECT    OF    FOREIGN    TARIFFS. 


Effect  of  Foreign 
Tariffs. 
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Dumping. 
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Witnesses  and  firms  supplying  information  to  the  Commission  with  practical  unanimity 
regard  the  growth  of  foreign  tariffs  in  the  last  generation  as  the  most  important  factor  in  altering 
the  conditions  of  their  trade.  "  Now-a-days,"  says  one  firm,  "we  just  get  the  odds  and  scraps 
of  foreign  markets  because  as  a  rule  their  tariffs  are  specifically  arranged  just  to  be  prohibitive." 
Another  firm  compares  the  position  of  the  British  manufacturers  as  that  of  a  "  crowd  fighting  against 
an  organised  army."  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  allowed  to  sell  no  things  in 
these  foreign  markets  that  foreign  manufacturers  can  make  themselves  under  cover  of  high  duties, 
and  no  effort  is  spared  to  cut  the  British  and  Irish  manufacturer  out  of  his  markets  at  home,  in 
the  Colonies,  and  in  neutral  countries.  In  the  linen  and  jute  trades,  it  is  also  said  that  the  increased 
tariffs  have  led  to  a  much  lower  grade  of  goods  being  substituted  in  some  classes.  Many  instances 
are  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  detailed  operation  of  the  tariffs  of  particular  countries.  (See 
various  branches  of  trade  and  countries.) 

The  general  and  serious  effect  on  British  trade  of  foreign  tariffs  can  be  gauged  by  the  range  of 
suggested  reductions  which  are  given  in  considerable  detail  and  embrace  all  classes  of  goods.  The 
view  is,  however,  general  amongst  manufacturers,  that  the  industries  which  have  grown  by  the  foreign 
tariffs  are  now  so  extensive,  and  it  is  so  necessary  for  them  to  maintain  employment  for  their  working 
classes,  that  such  reductions  as  they  would  desire  are  not  likely  to  be  secured,  'though  with  a 
comparatively  moderate  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs  an  improvement  might  take  place. 

The  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  foreign  manufacturers  dispose  of  their  goods  in  the 
British  market  is  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  case  of  other  textiles  and  of 
iron  and  steel.  Continental  manufacturers  have  been  greatly  aided  in  "  dumping  "  by  their  kartells 
and  syndicates.  In  the  flax,  hemp  and  jute  trades,  the  evidence  clearly  establishes  the  extent  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  dumping  which  occurs  in  some  branches  of  the  industry.  The  following  are 
among  the  specific  instances  given  in  the  evidence  :— 

The  French  spinners  are  said  to  be  enabled  to  "  dump  "  their  yarns  into  Great  Britain 
through  the  command  of  the  market  given  to  them  by  their  tariff. 

An  American  firm  send  collars  to  London  at  6s.  a  dozen,  while  their  home  price  is  8s.  a  dozen. 
It  is  said  that  every  year  this  company  has  "  dumped"  its  surplus  stock  at  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  a  dozen. 


Summary 
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"  I  attribute  the  decline  of  profits  in  the  twine  trade  to  the  dumping  that  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  on  the  part,  principally,  of  German  and  Austria-Hungarian  firms.  They  have 
been  producing  more  than  they  could  sell  in  their  own  countries,  and  selling  their  surplus  production 
in  Great  Britain  at  ruinous  prices,  which  the  British  manufacturer  had  to  follow,  and  suffered 
considerably  in  consequence.  The  dumping  is  not  quite  continuous.  It  was  acute  for  about  2j 
years,  but  does  not  exist  now  to  the  same  extent.  I  find  that  when  trade  is  depressed  in  Germany 
and  Austria  they  dump,  and  when  it  is  not  they  do  not,  because  they  can  get  a  big  profit  in  those 
countries  owing  to  the  high  import  duties.  The  result  is  to  demoralise  business  for  the  time  being. 
I  should  think  the  dumped  material  is  sold  at  anything  from  7J  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  under  cost 
price  in  this  country.  I  have  an  example  of  a  foreign  manufacturer  selling,  say,  £400,000  worth 
of  twine  in  a  year.  He  sells  three-fourths  of  his  production  in  his  own  country  at  a  profit  of  30  per 
cent.  (He  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.)  That  represents  a  profit  of  £90,000.  Then  he 

sells  the  remaining  quarter  in  Great  Britain  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  which  leaves  him  a  net  profit  3701 

of  £80,000.  To  follow  this,  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  sell  a  great  part  of  his  manufacture 
at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  for  he  has  to  come  down  to  get  the  business.  Take  another  example  ; 
suppose  a  foreign  firm  selling  2,000  tons  of  twine  per  annum  in  their  own  country  decide  to  increase 
their  output  to  3,000  tons,  they  might  possibly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  whole  by  30s.  per  ton,  thus 
saving  £3,000  on  the  2,000  tons  which  they  sell  at  home,  so  that  if  the  remaining  1,000  tons  are  dumped 
into  Great  Britain  the  foreigner  can  sell  same  at  £2  per  ton  loss,  and  still  be  £1,000  better  off." 

"  Binder  twine  from  the  United  States  a  year  or  two  ago  was  sold  only  at  a  few  pounds  per 
ton  above  the  price  of  the  manila  hemp.  Shop  twines  are  being  sent  over  here  in  large  quantities 
by  Germany  and  Austria,  and  hemp  ropes  by  Belgium,  and  sold  at  figures,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
below  cost  prices  of  the  goods  in  those  countries.  Only  last  week  we  came  across  a  case  in  which 
a  German-made  twine  was  being  sold  at  a  price  at  least  10  per  cent,  below  what  the  same  article 
could  be  produced  for  here." 

The  case  of  upholsterers'  webbings,  saddlers'  webbings,  twines  from  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy  is  also  quoted.  "  It  is,"  says  a  witness,  "  difficult  to  give  particulars,  as,  from  our 
experience,  we  can  never  touch  bottom.  We  know  that  in  many  cases  if  one  price  will  not  do,  the 
foreigner,  if  he  has  much  stock  to  dispose  of,  is  open  to  offers.  We  may  instance  one  cheap  webbing 
used  for  binding  baskets,  costing  us  3s.  7d.  to  make,  which  is  freely  sold  by  the  foreigner  at  2s.  lOJd.  ; 
another,  costing  us  2s.  10d.,  is  freely  sold  at  2s.  4d.,  and  these  are  only  two  instances  out  of  many. 
We  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  costs  to  the  foreigner,  but  we  understand  they  have  a  general 
understanding  amongst  all  the  manufacturers  of  these  and  like  textile  goods,  that  after  a  certain 
quantity  has  been  turned  out  per  loom  for  the  home  trade  they  have  a  free  hand  with  any  surplus. 
They  can,  and  we  understand  do,  make  a  loss  on  the  surplus  exported,  but  a  general  profit  when 
taken  with  the  home  trade.  In  the  countries  referred  to  labour  is  cheaper,  hours  are  longer,  carriage 
is  less,  and  they  are  not  handicapped  by  costly  factory  legislation,  which,  however  good  and  desir- 
able in  itself,  means  largely  increased  cost  of  production." 

The  following  quotation  is  made  in  the  evidence  from  the  British  Bluebook  : — "  The  twine 
industry  of  Austria-Hungary  has  long  been  syndicated.  When  at  the  end  of  1893,  the  then  existing 
agreement  terminated,  a  fresh  convention  for  a  period  of  five  years  was  arranged.  This  agreement 
provided  that  the  output,  to  which  the  constituent  factories  were  limited,  was  to  be  an  aggregate 

quantity,  exceeding  the  estimated  demand  of  the  home  trade  by  about  20  per  cent." — (that  is  to  3703 

say,  they  agreed  to  produce  20  per  cent,  more  than  they  knew  they  could  sell  at  home).  "  It  being 
stipulated  that  this  surplus  output  should  be  disposed  of  abroad.  The  export  contemplated  took 
place,  but  at  prices  involving  considerable  losses,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  English  market — 
the  principal  outlet  for  the  commodity  in  question — the  other  Continental  manufacturers  simul- 
taneously developed  a  keen  competition." 

Some  manufacturers  state  that  this  practice  extends  to  the  Colonies,  for  instance,  Germany 
is  said  to  dump  quantities  of  soft  goods  in  the  Colonies  at  prices  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  they 
cost  to  produce. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  evidence  that  Messrs.  Marshalls,  of  Leeds,  flax  and  thread  spinners,    Erection  of  Milli 
when  they  wound  up  their  business  some  years  ago,  started  in  America.     Messrs.  Harbours,  of   Abroad. 
Belfast,  have  a  place  in  the  United  States  equal  in  size  to  that  in  Ireland,  and  others  have  thread- 
spinning  mills  in  the  United  States.     "  All  this  employment  of  labour  and  the  capital  applied  to 
it  have,"  says  a  Belfast  witness,  "  been  withdrawn  from  this  country  owing  to  the  heavy  duties 
ed  by  the  United  States."     Many  Irish  manufacturers  have  been  led  by  the  United  States 
tariff  to  start  factories  in  the  United  States  for  the  finishing  of  plain  linens  and  cambrics,  thus 
transferring  a  former  branch  of  industry  to  the  United  States  to  the  displacement  of  Irish  labour. 
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SECTION   II.— STATISTICAL   TABLES  AND   DIAGRAMS. 

As  far  as  available  data  permit  (official  publications,  returns,  &c.),  the  tables  in  the  present  section 
dealing  with  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industries  are  given  separately. 

The  flax  required  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  obtained  partly  by  home  Production  and 
partly  by  importation.     Of  the  former  practically  the  whole  (i.e.,  99  per  cent.)  is  produced  ,r Irela    I  and 
in  the  province  of  Ulster.     Of  the  latter  the  principal  source  of  supply  »  Russia  (57  per  cent)  oth, 
coming  from  Belgium  (34  per  cent.)  and  Holland  (5  per  cent,).     These  estimates  are  based  on  the  val 
imports  of  raw  flax  from  these  countries  during  1900-4. 

The  production  of  flax  in  Ireland  has  declined  very  considerably  during  the  last  30  years.    In  1875- 

returned  at  10,500  tons.     There  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  a  decline  of  exactly  60  per  cent,  in  the  • 
flax,  and  about  56  per  cent,  in  the  production. 


Table  1  — 
Acreage  under 
Flax  In  Ireland. 


TABLE  l.-AOREAGE   AND  ESTIMATED  YIELD   OF  FLAX  IN  IRELAND. 
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Area. 

Yield. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Thousand  Acres. 

Tons. 

Thousand  Acres. 

Tons. 

1875 
1876   .. 
1877    .. 
1878   .. 
1879   .. 

101 
133 
123 
112 
128 

22,430 
27,141 
22,213 
22,176 
19,144 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

97 
76 
71 
67 
101 

20,201 
13,763 
9.691 
15,382 
21,508 

Average  1875-9   .  . 

119 

22,621 

Average  1890-4 

82 

16,109 

1880  .. 
1881    .. 
1882   .. 
1883   .. 
1884   .. 

158 
147 
113 
96 

89 

•  25,532 
28,332 
20,622 
18,292 
15,662 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

95 
•    72 
46 
34 
35 

12.193 
10.292 
7,272 
6,724 
7,158 

Average  1880-4   .. 

121 

21,688 

Average     1895-9 

56 

8,728 

1885   .. 
1886   .. 
1887   .. 
1888   .. 
1889   .  . 

108 
128 
130 
114 
114 

20,578 
23,379 
15,106 
20,598 
19,366 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

47 
55 
50 
45 
44 

10.181 
13,275 
11  -H-2 
8,629 
9,341 

Average  1885-9   .. 

119 

19,805 

Average     1900-4 

48 

10,533 

• 

In  Irrtaml 
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industry  than  the  number  of  mills.     It  is  seen  that  since  1890  the  number  of  stocks  has  fallen  steadily  frorrt 
6,470  to  4,030  in  1904.  a  decline  of  33  por  cent,  in  15  years. 


TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  FLAX  SCUTCHING  MILLS  AND  STOCKS  IN  IRELAND. 
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Mills. 

Mills. 

Stocks. 

1875  

1,330 

1890 

1,059 

6,470 

1876  

1,240 

1891 

1,006 

6,119 

1877  

1,232 

1892 

993 

5,985 

1878  

1,209 

1893 

970 

5,857 

1879  

1,194 

1894 

959 

5,724 

Average  1875-9 

1,241 

Average  1890-4 

997 

6,031 

1880  .  . 

1,182 

1895 

951 

5,635 

1881  .  . 

1,172 

1896 

933 

5,595 

1882  

1.152 

1897 

918 

5,489 

1883  



1898 

892 

5,151 

1884  

1,115 

1899 

845 

4,931 

Average  1880-4 

1,155* 

Average  1895-9 

908 

5,360 

1885  .  . 

1,092 

1900 

815 

4,735 

1886  .  . 

1,053 

1901 

790 

4,632 

1887  .  . 

1,078 

1902 

792 

4,666 

1888  

1,070 

1903 

755 

4,399 

1889  

1,062 

1904 

690 

4,030 

Average  1885-9 

1,071 

Average  1900-4 

768 

4,492 

Table  2— 
Scutching  Mills 
In  Ireland. 
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*  Average  of  four  years  1880-2,  1884. 


Turning  next  to  the  imported  flax,  the  quantity  of  raw  flax  imported  is  seen  to  have  declined  from 
1,400.000  tons  to  1.200,000  tons,  a  decline  of  14  per  cent.  To  a  small  extent  this  has  been  compensated  for 
by  slight  increase  in  the  importation  of  tow,  though  to  what  extent  this  is  flax  or  hemp  tow,  the  returns  do 
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not  show.     After  allowing  for  the  re-export  of  both  flax  and  tow  there  is  still  seen  to  have  been  a  decline  in 
the  total  quantity  of  raw  material  imported  for  consumption  in  the  flax  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Table  3 
Flax,  &c. : 
Imports  by 
Quantities. 


TABLE    3.— QUANTITIES   OP  FLAX*   AND   TOW   OR   CODILLAf   IMPORTED,   RE-EXPORTED 
AND   RETAINED   IN  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  (in  thousand  cwte.) 
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1 

• 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Retained. 

Flax. 

Tow  or 
Codilla. 

Flax. 

Tow  or 
Codilla. 

Flax. 

Tow  or 
Codilla. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890       .. 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

1,465 
1,105 
1,763 
1,279 
1,433 

309 
302 
552 
334 
341 

30 
11 
13 
11 
19 

24 
15 
11 
28 
23 

1,435 
1,094 
1,750 
1,268 
1,414 

285 
286 
541 
306 
318 

1,409 

368 

17 

20 

1,392 

348 

1,536 
1,410 
1,646 
1,264 
1,340 

470 
'    488 
421 
394 
354 

23 
35 
18 
32 
33 

36 
36 
15 
30 
39 

1,513 
1,375 
1,628 
1,232 
1,307 

434 
452 
406 
364 
315 

1,439 

425 

28 

31 

1,411 

394 

1,372 
1,002 
1,341 
1,594 

1,587 

384 
363 
314 
322 
319 

26 
26 
44 
63 
79 

64 
48 
34 
20 
25 

1,346 
976 
1,297 
1,531 
1,508 

320 
315 

280 
302 
294 

1,379 

340 

48 

38 

1,332 

302 

1,582 
1,473 
1,468 
1,244 
1,239 

341 
312 
404 
263 
262 

102 
105 
49 
37 
33 

34 

26 
47 
42 
29 

1,480 
1,368 
1,419 
1,207 
1,206 

307 
286 
357 
221 
233 

1,401 

316 

65 

36 

1,336 

279 

1,757 
1,522 
1,604 
1,641 
1,620 

383 

486 
464 
401 
490 

60 
38 
65 
50 

47 

74 
52 
25 
32 
24 

1,683 
1,484 
1,539 
1,591 
1,573 

309 
434 
439 
369 
•466 

1,629 

445 

52 

41 

1,574                   403 

1,169 
1,148 
1,159 
1,563 
1,240 

364 
453 
411 
453 
357 

42 
54 
85 
73 
53 

14 

24 
28 
16 
22 

1,127 
1,094 
1,074 
1,490 
1,187 

350 
429 
383 
437 
335 

1,256 

408 

61 

21 

1,195 

387 

*  Flax — dressed  or  undressed. 


f  Tow  or  Codilla  of  flax  and  hemp. 
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The  figures  for  the  values  of  flax  imported  and  subsequently  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  given 
in  Table  4.  This  exhibits  features  similar  to  those  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  but  the  mirked 
rise  in  the  period  1895-9  in  Table  3  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  Table  4.  This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  changes  in 
price,  which  have  ruled  considerably  higher  in  the  period  1900-4  than  in  the  period  1895-9.  (See  Table  19.) 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  raw  material  to  nearly  the  flame 
total  value  in  each  of  the  two  periods. 
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TABLE  4.— VALUES  OF    FLAX*  AND  TOW  OR  CODILLAf    IMPORTED,   RE-EXPORTED  AND  Table  *~ 

Flax,  &e. : 

RETAINED    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    (in  thousand  £).  Imports,  Ac., 

by  Values. 


Imports. 

Re-exporta. 

Retained. 

Flax.* 

Tow  or 
Cedilla. 

Flax. 

Tow  or 
Codilla. 

Flax. 

Tow  or 
Codilla. 

1875 
1876 

1877       .. 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892       .. 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

3,885 
3,052 
4,351 
3,070 
3,242 

527 
487 
850 
488 
434 

70 
30 
32 
24 

38 

51 
27 
21 
50 
36 

3,815 
3,022 
4,319 
3,046 
3,204 

476 
460 
829 
438 
398 

3,520 

557 

39 

37 

3,481 

520 

3,544 
2,893 
3,186 
2,522 

2,728 

644 
615 
521 
473 
389 

52 
75 
33 

60 

57 

47 
51 
20 
44 
45 

3,492 
2,818 
3,153 
2,462 
2,671 

597 
564 
501 
429 
344 

2,975 

528 

55 

41 

2,919                   487 

2,856 
2,081 
2,437 
2,708 
2,838 

435 
428 
371 
368 
367 

47 
54 
69 
97 
138 

74 
57 
31 
20 
30 

2,809 
2,027 
2,368 
2,611 
2,700 

361 
371 
340 
348 
337 

2,584 

394 

81 

42 

2,503 

351 

2,656 
2,581 
2,519 
2,318 
2,296 

312 

288 
343 
259 
292 

138 
157 
87 
71 
69 

38 
22 
31 
30 
20 

2,518 
2,424 
2,432 
2,247 
2,227 

274 
266 
312 
229 
272 

2,474 

299 

104 

28 

2,370                   271 

2,999                   347 
2,779                   434 
2,854                   427 
2,658                   365 
2,612                   438 

100 
75 
123 
93 

81 

41 
32 
11 

26 

22 

2,899 
2,704 
2,731 
2,565 
2,531 

306 
402 
416 
339 
416 

2,780                   402 

94 

27 

2,686                   376 

• 

2,264 
2,607 
2,593 
3,269 
2,836 

343 
553 
454 
515 
434 

73 
107 
145 
174 
135 

12 
23 
22 
13 

17 

2,191                   331 
2,500                   530 
2,448                   432 
3,095                   502 

2,701                   417 

i 

2,714                   460 

127                   17 

2,587                   442 
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*  Flax— dressed  and  undressed. 


f  Tow  or  codilla  of  flax  and  hemp. 
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The  figures  as  to  raw  jute  imported  and  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  given  in  Table  5.  This 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  gross  imports  of  raw  jute  which,  however,  largely 
disappears  when  the  re-exports  are  taken  into  account.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  total  quantity  of  raw  jute 
retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  consumption  in  the  jute  industries  rose  slowly  from  148,000  tons  in  the 
period  1875-9  to  237,000  in  the  period  1895-9  ;  in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  to 
205,000  tons. 


Table  5—  TABLE  5  —IMPORTS,  RE-EXPORTS    AND   NET  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  JUTE  INTO  THE  UNITED 

Jute  :  imports,  &c.  KJNGDOM. 
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Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Net  Imports. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

Tious.tons. 
171 
191 
182 
212 
238 

Thous.  £. 
2,576 
2,805 
2,930 
3,237 
3,257 

Thous.  tons. 
52 
47 
48 
51 
56 

Thous.  £. 
798 
705 
807 
792 
807 

Thous.  tons. 
119 
144 
134 
161 
182 

Thous.  £. 
1,778 
2.100 
2,123 
2,445 
2,450 

199 

2,961 

51 

782 

148       2,179 

232 

246 
297 
369 
254 

4,019 
3,974 
4,316 
4,528 
3,584 

54 
65 
72 
93 
83 

936 
1,086 
1,065 
1,183 
1,138 

178 
181 
225 
276 
171 

3,083 
2,888 
3,251 
3.345 
2,446 

280       4,084 

73 

1,082 

206 

3,003 

286 
267 
327 
314 
383 

3,241 
3,006 
3,682 
3,904 
5,429 

98 
94 
106 
103 
116 

1,195 
1,095 
1,261 
1,328 
1,745 

188 
173 
221 
211 
267 

2,046 
1,911 

2,421 
2,576 
3,683 

315 

3,852 

103 

1,325 

212 

2,527 

370 
345 
256 
279 
339 

4,922 
4,204 
3,891 
3,672 
4,622 

110 
110 
87 
107 
113 

1,594 
1,351 
1,289 
1,440 
1,565 

260 
235 
169 
172 
226 

3,328 
2,853 
2,602 
2,232 
3,057 

318 

4,362 

105 

1,448 

212 

2,814 

392 
341 

337 
362 

287 

4,358        118 
4,168        101 
3,942        100 
3,802        116 
3,658         99 

1,397 
1,292 
1,282 
1,317 

1,288 

274 
240 
237 
246 
188 

2,961 
2,876 
2,660 
2,485 
2,370 

344 

3,986        107       1,315 

237 

2,671 

281 
321 
415 
240 
306 

4,134 

4,346 
5,301 
3,237 
4,198 

108 
122 
123 
81 
103 

1,621 
1,706 
1,630 
1,150 
1,446 

173 
199 
292 
159 
203 

2,513 
2,620 
3,671 

2,087 
2,752 

313 

4,239        107 

1,511 

205 

2,729 

Statistical  Tables. 


In  Table  6  similar  figures  relating  to  hemp  are  given.     Tho  quantity  of  raw  hemp  used  is  seen  to  have 
increased  slowly  from  1,060,000  cwts.  in  1875-9  to  1,428,000  cwts.  in  1900-4. 
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TABLE  6.— IMPORTS,  RE-EXPORTS  AND  NET  IMPORTS  OF  HEMP  (and  other  like  substances)       Table  $— 

INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  "m  [Torts  &c 


Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Million 
cwts. 

Thousand 
£. 

Million 
cwts. 

Thousand 
£. 

Million 
cwte. 

Thousand 
£. 

1875       .. 
1870 
1877       .  . 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883       .. 

1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893       .. 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895       .. 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902        .. 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

•32 
•14 
•19 
•22 
•17 

2,215 
1,901 
1,977 
1,879 
1,636 

0-15 
0-15 
0-15 
0-15 
0-16 

223 
209 
226 
199 
213 

1-17 
0-99 
1-04 
1-07 
1-01 

1,992 
1,692 
1,751 
1.680 
1,423 

1-21 

1,922 

0-15 

214 

1-06 

1,708 

1-25 
1-39 
1-31 
1-42 
1-35 

1-34 

1,782 
2,091 
2,144 
2,385 
2,102 

0-27 
0-26 
0-22 
0-24 
0-29 

373 
400 
372 
376 
442 

0-98 
1-13 
1-09 
1-18 
1-06 

1,409 
1,691 
1,772 
2,009 
1,660 

2,101 

0-26 

393 

1-09 

1,708 

1-45 
1-22 
1-45 
1-79 
1-90 

2,226 
1,735 
2,122 
2,778 
3,327 

0-38 
0-33 
0-41 
0-64 
0-72 

591 
467 
628 
1,055 
1,430 

1-07 
0-89 
1-04 
1-15 
1-18 

1,635 
1,268 
1,494 
1,723 
1,897 

1-56 

2,438 

0-50 

834 

1-07 

1,603 

1-85 
2-01 
1-77 
1-66 
1-74 

2,924 
3,104 
2,399 
2,155 
1-955 

0-71 
1-02 
0-82 
0-60 
0-49 

1,153 
1,678 
1,140 
810 
563 

1-14 
0-99 
0-95 
1-06 
1-25 

1,771 
1,426 
1,259 
1,345 
1,392 

1-81 

2,507 

0-73 

1,069 

1-08 

1,439 

2-06 
1-86 
1-81 
1-90 
1-79 

2,165 
1,947 
1,771 
2,295 
2,606 

0-60 
0-78 
0-62 
0-65 
0-83 

025 
794 
558 
795 
1,186 

1-46 
1-08 
1-19 
1-25 
0-96 

1,540 
1,153 
1,213 
1,500 
1,420 

1-88 

2,157 

0-70 

792 

1-19 

1,365 

2-13 

2-74 
2-32 
2-34 
2-65 

3,350 
4,107 
3,903 
3,538 
4,106 

0-81 
1-38 
0-97 
0-95 
0-96 

1,399 
2,073 
1,777 
1,535 
1.578 

1-32 
1-36 
1-35 
1-39 
1-69 

1,951 
2,034 
2,126 
2,003 
2,528 

2-44 

3,801 

1-01 

1,672 

V42 

2,128 
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The  imports  of  linen  yarns  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  are  given 
in  Table  7.  It  is  seen  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  imported  yarns  comes  from  these  three  countries, 
while  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  comes  from  Belgium  alone.  The  total  imports  have  risen  from  4,880,00 

'1  at  £288,000,  to  25,930,000  Ibs.,  valued  at  £900,000.     This  represents  an  increase  of  430  per  cent,  in 
quantity  and  of  over  200  per  cent,  in  value.     The  imports  from  Belgium  have  risen  from  rather  less  than  4J 
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•iv      IK,  t  £267  000  to  18J  million  Ibs.  valued  at  £659,000,  an  increase  in  25  years— and  steadily 

of  the  re-exports  amounting  only  to  £2,000  or  £3,000  per  annum. 


Table  7— 
Linen  Yarns : 
Imports  Into  the 
United  Kingdom. 


TABLE  7  -IMPORTS  OP  LINEN  YARNS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FROM  GERMANY, 

BELGIUM   AND   FRANCE. 
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Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

All  Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Thous.    T 
Ibs. 

?hous. 
£. 

Thous.      T 
Ibs. 

lious. 
£. 

Thous.     1 
Ibs. 

rhous.    ' 
£. 

rhous.  1 
Ibs. 

lious. 
£. 

Thous.     1 
Ibs. 

'hous. 
£. 

1875   .. 
1876   .. 
1877   .. 
1878   .. 
1879   .. 

Average  1875-9  .. 

237 
132 
445 

16 

7 
25 

3,168 
3,371 
4,943 
5,791 
5,303 

187 
183 
259 
388 
317 

22 
19 
59 
13 

7 

24 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

147 
24 
69 
34 
630 

181 

10 
2 

8 
2 

28 

10 

3,337 
3,414 
5,308 
5,969 
6,385 

4,883 

198 
186 
286 
398 
371 

288 

271* 

16* 

4,475 

267 

1880  .. 
1881   .. 
1882   .. 
1883   .. 
1884   .. 

Average  1880-4   .. 

1885   .. 

1886   .. 
1887   .. 
1888   .. 
1889   .. 

Average  1885-9  .. 

661 
324 
79 
23 
5 

34 
16 
4 
2 
0-3 

T,938 
4,032 
4,687 
5,223 
4,644 

178 
173 
209 
276 
216 

479 
278 
35 
21 
15 

14 
9 
2 
1 
1 

881 
30 
135 
11 
12 

43 
2 

6 

1 
1 

5,959 
4,664 
4,936 
5,278 
4,676 

269 
200 
221 
279 
218 

218 

11 

4,505 

210 

164 

5 

214 

11 

5,103 

237 

232 
499 
556 
715 
769 

322 
2,810 
2.343 
1,163 
740 

17 
125 

108 
57 
37 

5,120 
5,865 
8,336 
12.830 
13,054 

197 
224 
315 
493 
506 

59 
2,862 
3,124 
3,618 
5,612 

3 
115 

122 
141 
216 

391 
888 
358 
612 
32 

15 
35 
11 
24 
10 

5,892 
12,425 
14,161 
18,193 

19,638 

1,476 

69 

9,041 

347 

3,055 

119 

456 

19 

14,062         554 

1890   .. 
1891    .. 
1892   .. 
1893   .. 
1894   .. 

Average  1890-4  .. 

1895   .. 
1896   .. 
1897   .. 
1898   .. 
1899   .. 

Average  1895-9  .  . 

1900  .. 
1901   .. 
1902   .. 
1903   .. 
1904   .. 

Average  1900-4  .. 

311 
1,600 
2,903 
2,497 
1,229 

15 

78 
118 
109 
56 

12,485 
;    14,599 
14,893 
14,233 
13,999 

493 
569 
572 
548 
544 

4,366 

2,864 
2,620 
2,267 
1,056 

164 
109 
99 
86 
40 

203 
67' 
32 
5 
37 

10 
3 
1 
1 

1 

17,365 
19.130 

•20.448 
19,002 
16,321 

682 
750 
790 
744 
641 

1,708 

75 

14,042 

545 

2,635 

100 

69 

3 

18,453 

723 

998 
780 
618 
599 
1,012 

2,568 
2,473 
2,270 
1,051 
2,260 

114 
112 
101 
47 
95 

20,363 
16.517 
13,332 
13,028 
19,752 

780 
626 
505 
489 
770 

2,638 
1,051 
278 
1,654 
3,459 

102 
40 
10 
63 
143 

90 
28 
27 
5 

87 

2 

2 
2 

o-i 

4 

25,659 
20,069 
I    15.907  - 
15,738 
.  25,558 

2,124 

94 

16,598 

634 

1,816 

72 

47 

2 

20,586 

801 

1,969 
2,595 
3,039 
4.692 

2,258 

2,911 

73 
89 
93 
163 
86 

101 

17,863 
16,911 
21,977 
20,315 
16,765 

643 
562 
771 
722 
598 

5,063 
3,761 
3,054 
3,265 
3,934 

3,815 

179 
108 
102 
112 
137 

128 

584 
202 
88 
874 
610 

472 

20 
5 
2 
22 
19 

25,479 
23,469 
28,158 
28,993 
23,567 

915 
764 

968 
1,019 
840 

901 

18,766 

659 

14 

25,933 

Average  of  three  years,  1877-9. 


imports  " 


fron,  1, 
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TABLE    8.— 


IMPORTS    OF   JUTE    YARN    INTO    THE    UNITED   KINGDOM, 


1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 


Million  Ibs. 

Thousand  £. 

1-62 

•  .  — 

55 

1-71 

61 

1-03 

38 

•75 

28 

2-40 

76 

1-50 

52 

(4-85 

163 

2-32 

76 

1-41 

45 

1-57 

48 

2-53 

85 

2-46 

83 

8-09 

297 

3-95 

125 

2-56 

67 

3-65 

114 

3-42 

97 

4-33 

140 

i  _ 

Table  8— 
Jute  Yarn 
Imports. 


1890       .. 

1891 

1892 

1893  . . 

1894  . . 

Average  1890-4 

1895 

1896  . . 

1897  . . 
1898 
1899       . . 

Average  1895-9 

1900 

1901  . . 

1902  . . 

1903  . . 

1904  . . 

Average  1900-4 


4-22 

97 

3-02 

95 

1-96 

52 

1-55 

50 

2-13 

54 

2-58 

70 

2-62 

70 

3-03 

43 

5-08 

61 

4-18 

54 

3-58 

46 

3-70 

55 

6-34 

89 

8-39 

107 

5-17 

70 

4-98 

84 

4-21 

76 

5-82 

85 
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•ranee,  22  per  cent.  from  Holland,  18  per  eent.  from  Belgiunjand  M^eJ ?frdm 
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in    1875-9   to 
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importation  of  £83,000  (or  72  per  cent.)  from  Germany,  of  £89,000  (or  72  per  cent.)  from  Belgium,  and 
£114,000  (150  per  cent.)  from  France.  The  total  increase  from  all  countries  averaged  £287,000  (or  77  per 
cent.). 


Table  9— 
Linen  Manu- 
factures : 
Imports  from 
Principal  Countries. 


TABLE  9. -IMPORTS  OF  LINEN  MANUFACTURES    INTO    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM,   FROM 

PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES  (in  thousand  £). 
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Russia. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

U.S.A. 

Other 
Countries. 

All 
Countries. 

1875  .. 
1876  
1877  
1878  
1879  

31 
57 
63 
26 
37 

10 

13 
22 
35 
24 

12 
10 
27 
24 
26 

49 
60 
49 
48 
42 

92 
95 
121 

86 
66 

10 
5 

5 
15 

_ 

12 
2 
2 
3 
6 

216 
241 

290 
237 
200 

Average  1875-9 

43 

21 

20 

50 

92 

7 

5 

237 

1880  .. 
1881  
1882  
1883  
1884  

56 
66 
52 
60 

27 

40 
40 
44 
43  ' 

36 

25 
24 
44 
49 
60 

42 
46 
63 
101 
139 

62 
65 

75 
77 
54 

18 
11 
15 
12 
10 

4 
3 
2 
2 

4 

246 
254 
294 
'344 
320 

Average  1880-4 

52 

41 

40 

78 

67 

13 

3 

292 

1885  .. 
1886  
1887  
1888  
1889 

21 
36 
34 
52 
32 

45 
46 
68 
59 
62 

24 
34 
37 
49 
42 

124 
129 
157 
213 
218 

51 

55 
59 
46 
62 

5 
8 
8 
12 
11 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

272 
309 
367 
430 
427 

Average  1  885-9 

35 

56 

37 

168 

54 

9 

2 

361 

1890  
1891  
1892  
1893  
1894  

23 
19 
24 
15 
15 

85 
94 
82 
87 
112 

43 
40 
35 
28 
24 

168 
169 
159 
140 
176 

104 
102 
79 

88 

77 

6 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

433 
428 
383 
360 

407 

Average  1890-4 

19 

92 

34 

162 

90 

3 

1 

382 

1805  .. 
1896  
1897  
1898  
1899  

20 
25 
31 
21 
22 

91 
133 
116 
96 
140 

32 
30 
30 
25 
29 

165 
130 
117 
82 
111 

72 
78 
63 
75 
102 

1 
3 
2 
2 
10 

1 
2 
2 

2 

382 
400 
360 
303 
415 

Average  1895-9 

24 

115 

29 

121 

78 

4 

2 

372 

1900  ..    .. 
1901  
1902  
1903  
1904  

21 
9 
18 
18 

10 

173 
190 
224 
206 
196 

32 
32 
32 
25 
30 

134 
128 

208 
329 
249 

221 
179 

188 
204 
167 

7 
6 
8 
9 
11 

3 
3 

6 
7 
16 

590 
547 
683 
797 
679 

Average  1900-4 

15 

198 

30 

210 

192 

8 

7 

659 

Statistical  Tables. 


The  imports  of  manufactures  of  jute  arc  not  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Return*  Ix-fore  IH'iT.  Tin- 
figures  since  that  date  show  that  practically  the  whole  of  these  imports  conies  from  India  and  thai  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  is  subsequently  re-exported.  The  net  imports  (i.e.,  imports  less  re-exporto) 
amount  only  to  12 — 20  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
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TABLE    10.— IMPORTS    OF    JUTE    MANUFACTURES    INTO    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM     FROM    Table  10- 
INDIA   AND   ALL   OTHER   COUNTRIES   (in  thousand  £).  larttirM*""" 

Imports,  &c. 


India. 

All  Countries. 

Re-exports. 

Net  Imports. 

1897  .. 
1898   
1809   
1900   
1901   .  . 

1,563 
1,504 
1,396 
1,979 
2  071 

1,629 
1,593 
1,506 
2,151 
2  209 

1,255 
,227 
,234 
,673 
832 

374 

366 
272 
478 
377 

1902   
1903   
1904   

1,838 
2.237 
2,063 

1,995 
2,367 

2,208 

,589 
2,038 
1,920 

406 
329 

288 
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Figures  for  years  before  1897  cannot  be  given. 


In  table  11  is  given  the  exports  of  linen  yarn  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  shows  a  considerable 
decline,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review.  Comparing 
the  first  period  with  the  last,  there  is  a  decline  of  30  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  37  per  cent,  in  value. 
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TABLE    11.— EXPORTS   OF   LINEN    YARN   FROM   THE    UNITED   KINGDOM   (in  million  Ibs.  and    Table  11  — 

Linen  Yarn 
thousand  £.)  Exports. 


Quantity. 
Million  Ibs. 

Value. 
Thousand  £. 

Quantity. 
Million  Ibs. 

Value. 
Thousand  £. 

1875     .. 

27-9 

1,856 

1890 

15-3 

866 

1876     .. 

22-3 

1,450 

1891 

14-9 

899 

1877 

19-2 

1,292 

1892 

15-5 

890 

1878 

18-5 

1,213 

1893 

16-3 

1,005 

1879 

17-4 

1,076 

1894 

15-5 

939 

Average  1875-9     .  . 

21-1 

1,377 

Average  1890-4   .. 

17-0 

920 

1880 

16-5 

978 

1895 

17-0 

9i  ii; 

1881      .. 

18-3 

1,058 

1896     .  . 

18-5 

1,041 

1882 

18-2 

1,037 

1S97 

18-4 

976 

1883 

17-7 

1,058 

1898 

17-4 

885 

1884 

19-5 

1,136 

1899     .  . 

18-2 

909 

Average  1880-4     .  . 

18-0 

1,053 

Average  1895-9  .  . 

17-9 

955 

1885     .  . 

16-6 

987 

1900     .. 

16-3 

934 

1886 

15-9 

935 

1901     .. 

13-0 

825 

1887 

16-4 

940 

1902 

14-4 

MS 

1888 

14-7 

887 

1903 

14-1 

836 

1889 

13-9 

849 

1904     .  . 

14-8 

903 

Average  1885-9     .  . 

15-5 

920 

Average  1900-4  .. 

14-5 

868 
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Table  12— 
Linen  Manu- 
factures :    Exports 
by  Branches. 
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The  exports  of  linen  manufactures  are  given,  under  each  of  the  heads  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  in  table  12  for  each  of  the  years  since  1875.  White  or  plain  goods  show  a  decline  of  15,000,000  yards 
in  quantity,  and  £1,200,000  in  value  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  first  five.  Coloured  linen 
goods  similarly  show  a  decrease  which  is  the  more  marked  in  that  it  follows  an  appreciable  rise.  Compared 
with  the  period  1875-9,  the  five  years  ending  1904  show  a  decline  of  20  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  coloured  linen 
goods  exported,  and  27  per  cent,  in  value,  whereas  compared  with  the  five  years  ending  1899,  the  decline 
is  37  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  19  per  cent,  only  in  value.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  this  period 
(1895-9)  prices  for  raw  material  were  about  12  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  last  five  years.  The  exports  of 
sail  cloth  after  declining  in  value  are  now  slightly  higher  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  period,  while  the 
exports  of  linen  thread  have  declined  steadily  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period. 

TABLE  12.— EXPORTS  OF  LINEN  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Year. 

White  or  Plain. 

Printed.  Checked  or 
Dyed. 

Sail  Cloth. 

Thread. 

Other 
Sorts. 

Total. 

Million 
yds. 

Thousand 
£ 

Million 
yds. 

Thousand 
£ 

Thousand 
£ 

Thousand 
£ 

— 

Thousand 
£ 

1875  .  . 
1876  .  . 
1877  .  . 
1878  .  . 
1879  .  . 

Average  — 
1875-9  .  . 

1880  .  . 
1881  .  . 
1882  .  . 
1883  .  . 
1884  .  . 

Average  — 
1880-4  .  . 

1885  .  . 
1886  .  . 
1887  .. 
1888  .  . 
1889  .  . 

Average  — 
1885-9  .  . 

1890  .  . 
1891  .  . 
1892  .  . 
1893  .  . 
1894  .  . 

Average  — 
1890-4  .  . 

1895  .  . 
1896  .. 
1897  .  . 
1898  .  . 
1899  .  . 

Average  — 
1895-9  .  . 

1900  .. 
1901  .  . 
1902  .. 
1903  .  . 
1904  .. 

Average  — 
1900-4  .  . 

187 
147 
159 
147 
150 

5,905 
4,365 
4,598 
4,424 
4,414 

13-7 
13-2 
14-4 
9-7 
6-6 

470 
450 
472 
300 
200 

243 

187 
233 
194 
199 

353 
350 
302 

285 
350 

301 
269 
230 
333 
309 

7,272 
5,621 
5,835 
5,536 
5,472 

158 

4,741 

11-5 

378 

211 

328 

288      5,947 

157 
165 
166 
152 
144 

4,819 
4,839 
4,761 

4,408 
3,962 

'5-0 
5-4 
7-0 
6-6 
7-0 

150 
161 
235 
214 

188 

166 
166 
187 
172 
213 

372 
330 
373 
293 
313 

328 
351 
413 
352 
505 

5,835 
5,847 
5,969 
5,439 
5,181 

157 

4,558 

6'2 

190 

181 

336 

390      5,654 

138 
152 
153 
162 
165 

3,654 
3,793 
3,860 
3,749 
3,817 

7-2 
8-4 
8-4 
11-0 
12-4 

207 
220 
214 
271 
326 

183 
143 
135 
180 
167 

336 
367 
349 
358 
365 

581 
736 
895 
995 
1,102 

4,961 
5,259 
5,453 
5.553 

5,777 

5,401 

148 

3,775 

9-5 

248 

162 

355 

862 

165 
144 
156 
139 
135 

3,740 
3,263 
3,448 

3.125 
2,895 

14-9 
11-8 
12-2 
15-4 
16-9 

353 
301 
301 
334 
378 

162 
144 
133 
144 
189 

354  ' 
310 
310 
288 
244 

1,101 
1,014 
974 

883 
798 

5,710 
5,032 
5,166 
4,774 
4,504 

5,037 

148 

3,294 

14-2 

333 

154 

301 

954 

179 
151 
144 
132 
157 

3,488 
3,146 
2,972 
2,731 
3,280 

20-2 
18-0 
15-3 
10-4 
12-1 

400 
393 
324 
255 
293 

19-2 
226 
227 
238 
222 

264 
247 
226 
208 
235 

1,007 
1,019 
1.022 
961 
1,042 

5,351 
5,031 

4,771 
4,393 
5,072 

153 

3,123 

15-2 

333 

221      236 

1 

1,010      4,924 

142 
138 
148 
140 
145 

3,421 
3,242 
3,523 
3,566 
3,735 

7-8 
8-0 
10-6 
10-0 
11-0 

181 
240 
306 
291 
349 

250 
254 
221 
229  , 
235  . 

237 
227 
234 
234 
224 

1,136 
1,056 
1,146 
1.227 
1,191 

5,226 
5,019 
5,430 
5,647 
5,734 

143      3,497 

9-6 

273 

238 

231 

1,151 

5,391 

Statistical  Tables. 


An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  exports  as  between  principal  foreign  countries,  other  foreign 
countries,  and  British  Possessions  is  given  in  Table  13.  The  exports  to  foreign  protected  countries  are  seen 
to  have  been  stationary  during  during  the  last  20  years,  while  the  exports  to  other  foreign  countries  have 
declined  ;  the  exports  to  British  Possessions  show  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  This  increase  has  been 
specially  marked  during  the  last  five  years. 
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TABLE   13.— EXPORTS   OF  LINEN  MANUFACTURES   (NOT  INCLUDING    YARNS)   FROM  THE   Table  13 


UNITED    KINGDOM    TO    PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN    PROTECTED    COUNTRIES,*    OTHER 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    AND    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in  thousand  £). 


Principal  Foreign 
Protected 
Countries.* 

Other  Foreign 
Countries. 

All  Foreign 
Countries. 

British 
Possessions. 

All  Countries. 

1885 
188C 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2,995 
3,278 
3,481 
3,392 
3,609 

1,042 
1,130 
1,091 
1.149 
1,147 

4,037 
4,408 
4,572 
4,541 
4,756 

924 
851 
881 
1,012 
1,021 

4,961 
5,259 
5,453 
5,553 

5,777 

Average  1885-9 

3,351 

1,112 

4,463 

938 

5,401 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

3,599 
3,094 
3.360 
2,989 
2.894 

1,178 
1,002 
939 
1,021 
864 

4,777 
4,096 
4,299 
4,010 
3,758 

933 
936 

867 
765 

747 

5,710 
5,032 
5,166 
4,775 
4,505 

Average  1890-4 

3,187 

1,001 

4,188 

850 

4,838 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

3,571 
3,025 
3,227 
2,865 
3,208 

907 
1,060 
665 
625 

885 

4,478 
4,085 
3,892 
3,490 
4,093 

873 
946 
879 
903 
981 

5,351 
5,031 
4,771 
4.393 

5,074 

Average  1895-9 

3,179 

828 

4,008 

918 

4,924 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

3.263 
3,234 
3,534 
3,475 
3.440 

838 
686 
710 
840 
1,045 

4.101 
3,920 
4,244 
4,315 
4,485 

1,124 
1,100 
1,187 
1,232 
1,249 

5,225 
5,020 
5,431 
5.547 
5,734 

Average  1900-4 

3,389 

824 

4,213 

1,178 

5,391 

Linen  Manu- 
factures :    Exports 
to  Foreign  3749 

Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 
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*  "  Principal  foreign  protected  countries  "  comprises  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  United  States.  The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given 
separately  in  Table  14. 
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This  table  is  further  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
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Fig    1. 
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Statistical  Tables. 


An  examination  of  the  export  trade  with  each  of  the  principal  countries  shows  that  by  far  the  largest 
market  for  linen  manufactures  is  the  United  States.  This  market  alone  takes  rather  more  than  50  per  cent. 
of  the  total  exports  and  in  recent  years  has  shown  a  slight  tendency  towards  increasing.  The  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  declined  very  considerably  during  the  Spanish-American  war  and  has  not  even  y<  t 
recovered  its  former  value.  This  market  was,  next  to  the  United  States,  the  most  important  foreign  market. 
The  exports  to  Germany  and  Prance  are  stationary,  to  Italy  and  Spain  are  declining  rapidly,  to  Australia 
are  recovering,  and  to  Canada  are  increasing  rapidly. 
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TABLE    14.— EXPORTS   OP  LINEN  MANUFACTURES   (NOT  INCLUDING   YARNS)   FROM   THE   Table  14— 

UNITED    KINGDOM    TO    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £).  f^et'ules^Txportt 

to  Principal 
Countries. 
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.2 

K 

>. 

1 
3 

A 
a 

1 

>. 

1 

•< 
m 
p 

H 
11 

1 

1 

es 
1 

•d 
$  a 

ai  w 
^  OJ 

Africa.  1 

a 

o 

PQ 

* 

5£ 

S 

1 

ts 

» 

0 

1885 

40 

278 

55 

133 

84 

96 

2,249 

391 

95 

71 

430 

60 

27 

193 

1886 

44 

251 

47 

165 

90 

110 

2,526 

401 

107 

84 

399 

48 

25 

197 

1887 

38 

252 

49 

172 

84 

148 

2,694 

276 

97 

90 

330 

45 

47 

238 

1888 

28 

238 

44 

159 

76 

64 

2,742 

319 

106 

94 

462 

58 

43 

224 

1889 

38 

264 

46 

154 

83 

90 

2,899 

368 

89 

105 

405 

69 

51 

257 

Average  1885-9 

38 

257 

48 

157 

83 

102 

2,622 

351 

99 

89 

405 

56 

39 

222 

1890 

32 

248 

41 

153 

72 

85 

2,920 

427 

119 

48 

370 

56 

64 

204 

1891 

36 

264 

53 

124 

78 

79 

2,401 

325 

113 

23 

391 

60 

51 

216 

1892 

30 

257 

66 

110 

79 

73 

2,696 

325 

84 

59 

297 

59 

44 

254 

1893 

30 

260 

61 

107 

28 

45 

2,405 

341 

102 

72 

239 

52 

55 

207 

1894 

26 

253 

71 

140 

81 

•54 

2,190 

249 

125 

45 

271 

47 

63 

167 

Average  1890-4 

31 

256 

58 

127 

68 

67 

2,522 

333 

109 

49 

314 

55 

55 

250 

1895 

29 

274 

91 

159 

56 

66 

2,859 

204 

128 

46 

305 

61 

79 

232 

1896 

26 

287 

82 

156 

52 

70 

2,511 

138 

99 

80 

335 

84 

99 

218 

1897 

31 

273 

83 

156 

49 

60 

2,539 

88 

72 

46 

309 

68 

92 

203 

1898 

29 

294 

79 

171 

28 

56 

2,164 

48 

94 

63 

337 

68 

81 

235 

1899 

29 

281 

84 

185 

49 

58 

2,474 

304 

87 

72 

369 

80 

83 

259 

Average  1895-9 

29 

282 

84 

165 

47 

62 

2,509 

156 

96 

61 

331 

72 

87 

229 

1900 

34 

288 

87 

178 

40 

50 

2,541 

234 

80 

80 

428 

92 

127 

285 

190] 

30 

247 

68 

150 

27 

35 

2,638 

146 

54 

78 

371 

90 

144 

263 

190-2 

23 

243 

74 

158 

22 

41 

2,930 

188 

78 

81 

369 

85 

228 

298 

1903 

25 

243 

85 

150 

26 

49 

2,847 

224 

87 

112 

365 

114 

206 

311 

1904 

16 

250 

87 

121 

23 

55 

2,849 

248 

98 

149 

420 

119 

121 

328 

Average  1900-4 

26 

254 

80 

151 

28 

46 

2,761 

208 

79 

100 

391 

100 

165 

297 
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As  was  seen  in  Table  12,  white  or  plain  piece  goods  represented  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of 
linen  manufactures  in  the  five  years  ending  1879  and  about  60  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  ending  1904. 
An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  given  separately  in  Table  15.  This  shows  that 
the  United  States  market  was  declining  up  to  about  1898,  but  has  now  recovered  its  former  value.  In  other 
respects  the  same  features  are  manifested  as  were  pointed  out  in  connection  with  Table  14. 
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Table  15— 
White  or  Plain 
Piece  Goods  : 
Exports  to 
Principal  Countries. 


TABLE    15.— EXPORTS    OF   LINEN   PIECE   GOODS  —  UNBLEACHED   OR   BLEACHED  —  FROM 
THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    TO    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £). 
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Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

d 
I 

CO 

>i 
KH 

•5 

i 

Argentine. 

•< 
x 

p 

,J| 

11 

pq 

Australia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Brit.  N. 
America 

1885  .  . 
1886  .  . 
1887  .  . 
1888  .  . 
1889  .  . 

133 
126 
122 
110 
140 

35 
27 
23 
22 
22 

98 
130 
135 
122 
124 

81 
83 
61 
54 
53 

69 
52 
73 
26 
39 

84 
97 
88 
88 

74 

43 
48 
59 
50 
69 

1,773 
1,924 
2,013 
1,912 
1,955 

48 
43 
70 
59 
56 

304 
264 
232 
325 
272 

45 
36 
35 
46 
56 

136 
142 
164 
137 
155 

Average 
1885-9 

126 

26 

122 

66 

52 

86 

54 

1,915 

55 

279 

44 

147 

1890  .. 
1891  .  . 
1892  .  . 
1893  .  . 
1894  .  . 

128 
142 
152 
157 
153 

21 
28 
41 
36 
43 

120 
90 
79 

75 
100 

47 
53 
54 
16 

47 

38 
37 
41 

28 
28 

97 
95 
68 
83 
100 

19 
11 
33 
36 

21 

1.942 
1,587 
1,871 
1.637 
1,476 

65 
60 
57 
59 
41 

239 
258 
184 
145 
167 

47 
47 
46 
45 
39 

122 
132 
159 
124 

99 

Average 
1890-4 

156 

34 

93 

43 

34 

89 

24 

1,703 

56 

199 

45 

127 

1895  .  . 
1896  .  . 
1897  .  . 
1898  .  . 
1899  .  . 

164 
178 
175 
185 
168 

60 
57 
53 
43 
48 

122 
119 
117 
125 
141 

29 
28 
23 
17 
30 

33 
34 
30 
26 

29 

84 
65 
50 
65 
59 

26 
37 
24 
31 
31 

1,957 
1,686 
1,720 
1,480 
1,706 

51 
49 
44 
41 
51 

196 
192 
190 
193 
221 

42 

54 
45 
44 
47 

131 
121 

107 
128 
155 

Average 
1895-9 

174 

52 

125 

25 

30 

65 

30 

1,706 

47 

198 

46 

128 

1900  .  . 
1901  .  . 
1902  .  . 
1903  .  . 
1904  .. 

182 
153 
145 
157 
164 

43 
39 
37 
39 
42 

137 
113 
115 

105 
86 

22 
15 
11 
12 

9 

25 
15 
15 
20 
23 

57 
36 
51 
55 

67 

23 

28 
43 
58 
75 

1,843 
1,904 
2,129 
2,066 
2,015 

50 
62 
66 
65 
94 

266 
212 
213 
202 
255 

58 
57 
55 
67 

72 

171 
164 
169 
182 
202 

Average 
1900-4 

160 

40 

111 

14 

20 

53 

45 

1,991 

67 

230 

62 

178 
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The  exports  of  jute  piece  goods  are  given  in  Table  16.  Comparing  the  10  years  ending  1904  with  the 
10  years  ending  1884,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  yardage  of  jute  piece  goods  exported  while  the  values  have 
remained  exactly  the  same. 
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TABLE    16.— EXPORTS    OF   JUTE    PIECE    GOODS    PROM    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Piece  Goods. 

Piece  Goods. 

Million  yards. 

Thous.  £. 

Million  yards. 

Thous.  £. 

1875  .. 

101-5 

1,405 

1890  .. 

273-8 

2,626 

1876   .. 

120-8 

1,558 

1891   .. 

283-7 

2,535 

1877  ..         ..            116-8 

1,547 

1892   .. 

266-2                   2,562 

1878  ..         ..            123-0 

1,589 

1893   .. 

265-0                   2,352 

1879   ..          ..             164-1 

1,963 

1894  .. 

233-4 

2,048 

Average  1875-9  ..            125-2 

1,612 

Average  1890-4  .. 

264-4 

2,425 

1880  .. 

183-2 

2,256 

1895  .. 

254-7                   2,169 

1881   .. 

204-3 

2,363 

1896  .. 

257-1                    2,270 

1882  .. 

212-5 

2,391 

1897   .. 

233-8                   2,102 

1883   .. 

227-3 

2,502 

1898   .. 

211-1                    1,796 

1884   .. 

242-8 

2,460 

1899   .. 

213-3                    1,903 

Average  1880-4  .. 

214-0 

2,394 

Average  1895-9  .  . 

234-0 

2,048 

1885   .. 

215-1 

1,904 

1900  . 

174-0 

1,875 

1886   .. 

216-1 

1,807 

1901   . 

215-5 

2,144 

1887   .. 

244-2 

2,058 

1902  . 

195-8 

1,908 

1888   .. 

231-5 

2,081 

1903   . 

211-0 

2,040 

1889  .. 

265-1 

2,730 

1904  . 

197-0 

1,953 

Average  1885-9   .. 

234-4 

2,116 

Average  1900-4  .  . 

198-7 

1,984 

Table  16— 

Jute  Piece  Goods : 

Exports. 
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The  distribution  of  jute  piece  goods  among  the  principal  markets  of  the  world  is  shown  in  Table  17. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  linen  goods  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  market  for  jute  goods.  Of  our  other 
markets,  the  formerly  large  German  market  has  disappeared,  while  to  other  Continental  markets,  where  we 
formerly  sent  upwards  of  £200,000  of  goods  per  annum,  we  now  send  £40,000  only.  The  Brazilian  market 
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has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  has  been  compensated  for  in  part  only  by  an  expansion  of  the  Argentine 
market.  The  Canadian  market  is  increasing  rapidly,  while  the  Australasian  markets  are  increasing  only 
slowly,  if  at  all. 


Table  17—  TABLE    17.— EXPORTS    OF    JUTE    PIECE    GOODS    TO    PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Jute  Piece  Goods : 

Exports  to  AND    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in  thousand  £). 

Principal  Markets. 
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1885 

174 

32 

56 

61 

67 

842 

146 

129 





52 

1886 

126 

23 

28 

45 

41 

906 

118 

148 



— 

57 

1887 

173 

24 

31 

44 

31 

951 

120 

214 



— 

94 

1888 

221 

21 

27 

30 

15 

1,063 

122 

132 



— 

86 

1889 

267 

25 

15 

40 

12 

1,334 

162 

289 



— 

89 

Average  1885-9 

192 

25 

31 

44 

33 

1,019 

134 

182 

— 

— 

76 

1890 

189 

27 

35 

94 

7 

1,337 

116 

248 

48 

17 

90 

1891 

268 

27 

25 

93 

6 

1,419 

65 

140 

61 

21 

105 

1892 

195 

24 

19 

38 

2 

1,295 

153 

358 

48 

17 

112 

1893 

176 

29 

31 

16 

1 

1,097 

67 

326 

39 

20 

135 

1894 

77 

30 

28 

22 

— 

860 

82 

439 

45 

21 

97 

Average  1890-4 

181 

27 

28 

53 

3 

1,202 

97 

302 

48 

19 

108 

1895 

17 

31 

22 

19 

^  

997 

75 

446 

83 

23 

97 

1896 

125 

35 

24 

20 

— 

1,101 

34 

404 

92 

29 

150 

1897 

17 

35 

27 

19 

— 

1,253 

65 

134 

89 

29 

124 

1898 

19 

40 

20 

17 

— 

841 

71 

207 

71 

27 

133 

1899 

8 

36 

19 

11 

— 

890 

23 

337 

83 

34 

112 

Average  1895-9 

17 

35 

22 

17 

— 

1,016 

54 

306 

84 

28 

123 

1900   .. 

8 

20 

9' 

8 

888 

15 

321 

88 

46 

139 

1901 

7 

19 

6 

5 

— 

1,124 

31 

326 

78 

51 

158 

1902 

6 

28 

8 

5 

— 

1,075 

19 

147 

68 

44 

183 

1903 

17 

29 

8 



— 

1,003 

5 

332 

36 

47 

220 

1904   .. 

14 

37 

7 



— 

978 

5 

207 

55 

43 

201 

Average  1900-4 

10 

27 

8 

4 

— 

1,014 

15 

267 

65 

46 

180 

The  imports  and  exports  of  cordage,  rope  and  twine  of  hemp  are  given  in  Table  18.  The  imports 
include  hemp  yarn  as  well  as  rope,  but  as  the  amount  of  these  imports  has  not  been  separately  returned  in 
years  previous  to  1903,  the  figures  for  yarn  have  been  added  for  1904-5  in  order  that  the  whole  column  shall 
be  more  exactly  comparable.  (See  note  to  Table  6.)  It  is  seen  that  the  imports  considerably  exceed  the 


Statistical  Tables. 


exports  of  this  class  of  goods  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review,  and  that  both  the  imports 
and  the  exports  have  almost  exactly  doubled  in  that  time. 
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TABLE    18.— IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    CORDAGE,    CABLE,   ROPE   AND    TWINE   INTO  Table  18- 

Im  ports  and 
AND   FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (in  thousand  cwts.  and  thousand  £).  Exports  of 

Cordage,  Rope 
and  Twine  of 
Hemp. 


• 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Quantity 
Thousand  Cwts. 

Value. 
Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

1875 
1876    
1877    
1878    
1879    

Average  1875-9 

1880    
1881    

1882 
1883    
1884    

Average  1880-4    
1885     

Ill 
96 
106 
119 
124 

307 
266 
295 
317 
284 

443 
558 
542 
468 
368 

111 

294 

476 

118 
131 
164 
171 
183 

296 
336 
428 
436 
417 

376 
399 
526 
549 
519 

153 

383 

474 

177 
191 
162 
193 
193 

384 
391 
370 
448 
490 

450 
507 
432 
459 
640 

1886     

1887     

1888     

1889     

Average  1885-9    

1890    
1891    
1892    
1893    
1894    

Average  1890-4    

1895    
1896    
1897    
1898    
1899    

Average  1895-9    

1900    
1901    
1902    
1903    
1904    

Average  1900-4    

183 

417 

498 

209 
190 
225 
191 
203 

495 
437 
477 
401 
391 

541 
567 
585 
502 
560 

204 

440 

551 

231 
230 
209 
201 
219 

428 
433 
382 
405 
489 

647 
687 
758 
803 
905 

218 

427 

769 

210 
234 
219 
258 
276 

522 
534 
548 
619 
667 

1,141 
929 
934 
853 
923 

239 

578 

956 
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Fig.  2. 
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This  movement  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 
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The  following  Table  (19)  shows  the  average  import  prices  of  raw  flax,  linen  yarn,  and  of  raw  jute  and 
hemp,  and  also  the  percentage  of  each  of  these  prices  in  each  year  of  the  respective  prices  for  1900. 
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TABLE  19.— AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  FLAX— DRESSED  AND  UNDRESSED— AND  LINEN  YARN,  I",ble  19.-. 

Prices  of  Flax, 

AND  RAW  JUTE  AND  HEMP  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Jute  and  Hemp. 


Values. 

Percentage  of  Prices  in  1900. 

Flax, 
dressed  and 
undressed. 

Linen 
Yarn. 

Jute. 

Hemp. 

Flax, 
dressed  and 
undressed. 

Linen 
Yarn. 

Jute. 

Hemp. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

Average  1875-9 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Average  1880-4 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Average  1885-9 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Average  1890-4 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

Average  1895-9 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

Average  1900-4 

s.  per  cwt. 
53-05 
55-29 
49-37 
48-01 
45-25 

d.  per  Ib. 
14-27 
13-06 
12-93 
15-99 
13-94 

s.  per  cwt. 
15-08 
14-66 
16-06 
15-26 
13-69 

s.  per  cwt. 
33-52 
33-34 
33-28 
30-81 
27-97 

125 
106 
117 
113 
107 

165 
151 
150 

185 
162 

102 
99 
109 
104 
93 

107 
106 
106 
98 
89 

50-19 

14-04 

14-95              31-78 

114 

163 

101 

101 

46-13 
41-04 
38-73 
39-92 
40-73 

10-85 
10-27 
10-76 
12-67 
11-17 

17-33 
16-12 
14-54 
12-26 
14-11 

28-54 
30-09 
32-65 
33-48 
31-21 

108 
97 
91 
94 
96 

- 

126 
119 
125 
147 
130 

118 
101 
99 
83 
96 

91 
96 
104 
107 
99 

41-31 

11-14 

14-87              3V19                 97             129 

99 

99 

41-62 
41-52 
36-34 
33-98 
35-75 

9-45 
9-64 
9-42 
9-43 
9-40 

11-34 
11-24 
11-25 

12-44 
14-16 

30-67 
28-45 
29-25 
30-96 
34-93 

98 
98 
86 
80 
84 

110 
112 

109 
109 
109 

77 
76 
76 
85 
96 

98 
91 
93 
99 
111 

37-84 

9-47 

12-09              30-85                 89 

110 

82 

98 

33-57 
35-04 
34-32 

37-25 
37-08 

9-42 
9-52 
9-27 
9-39 
9-43 

13-34 
12-19 
15-22 
13-18 
13-64 

31-54 
30-92 
27-02 
25-87 
22-45 

79 
83 
81 
88 
88 

109 
110 
108 
109 
109 

91 
83 
103 
90 
93 

100 
98 
86 
82 
71 

35-45 

9-41 

13-51 

27-56 

84 

109 

92 

87 

34-14 
36-52 
35-60 
36-63 
41-33 

9-34 
9-32 
9-33 
9-14 
9-50 

11-12 
12-24 
11-70 
10-50 
12-75 

20-98 
20-95 
19-61 
24-10 
29-05 

81 
86 
84 
86 
98 

108 
108 
108 
106 
110 

76 
83 
79 
71 

87 

67 
67 
62 
77 
92 

36*84 

9-33 

11-66 

22-94 

87 

108 

99 

73 

42-36 
42-29 
39-94 
39-41 
45-23 

8-62 
7-82 
8-25 
8-44 
8-56 

14-72 
13-46 
12-79 
13-48 
13-70 

31-40 
29-98 
33-65 
30-27 
31-03 

100 
100 
94 
93 
107 

100 
90 
96 
98 
99 

100 
91 
87 
92 
93 

100 
95 
107 
96 
99 

41-85 

8-34 

13-63 

31-27                 99               97           93           99 
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TlMt  20 

Flax :     Factory 

Statistics. 
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TABLE   20.-SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS   RELATING    TO    THE    FLAX    INDUSTRY   IN   THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM   (from  the  Factory  Returns). 


1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

1890. 

1905. 

Number  of  Factories  — 
Spinning 
Weaving    
Spinning  and  Weaving 

181 

181 
67 

161 
154 

57 

135 
176 

47 

114 

178 
42 

96 
198 
31 

Total  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Factories 

429 

372 

358 

334 

325 

Number  of  Spindles  — 
Spinning  (thousands) 
Doubling  (thousands) 

1,474 
81 

1,265 
65 

1,155 
65 

1,135 
62 

1,023 
53 

Number  of  Power  Looms 

41,980 

40,448 

47,641 

48,714 

54,440 

Numbers  Employed  (thousands) 
Males—  Under  13 
13  to  18 
18  and  over 

4 
11 
23 

3 
8 
21 

4 
7 
22 

3 
8 
22 

— 

Total  Males 

38 

32 

33 

33 

— 

Females—  Under  13 
13  and  over 

5 

85 

5 
72 

5 

74 

5 
70 

— 

Total  Females 

90 

n 

79 

75 

— 

Total  of  Males  and  Females 


128 


109 


112 


108 
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or 


THE 


1874. 

1878. 

1885. 

1890. 

1 
1905. 

Number  of  Factories- 

Spinning 
Weaving 
Spinning  and  Weaving 

26 
20 
63 

26 
39 
60 

30 
37 
51 

25 
37 
51 

25 

44 
38 

Total  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Factories 

109 

115 

118 

113 

107 

Number  of  Spindles  — 



Spinning  (thousands) 
Doubling  (thousands) 

220 
9 

212 

7 

253 
11 

268 
11 

263 
14 

Number  of  Power  Looms 

9,599 

11,288 

12,083 

14,107 

13,704 

Number  of  Persons  Employed 
(thousands)  — 

Males  —  Under  13 

1 

1 

0 

13  to  18    

4 

3 



18  and  over 

6 

6 

8 

9 



Total  Males  

11 

10 

13 

14 



Females—  Under  13 

2 

2 

Q 

13  and  over 

24 

24 

26 

29 

— 

Total  Females 

26 

26 

28 

30 

— 

Total  Males  and  Females 

37 

36 

41 

44 

— 

Statistics.3 
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1874. 

1878. 

—  -^—  ^—  ^—  ^_ 

1885. 

i 

1890. 

1905. 

Number  of  Factories- 
Spinning 
Weaving 
Spinning  and  Weaving 

49 
1 

38 
1 
4 

74 
3 
5 

69 
2 
3 

68 
6 
3 

Total  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Factories   

50 

43 

82 

74 

77 

Number  of  Spindles  — 
Spinning  (thousands) 
Doubling 

17 
5 

22 
3 

38 
8 

42 
12 

33 
12 

Number  of  Power  Looms 

22 

74 

779 

516 

88 

Number  of  Persons  Employed 
Males—  Under  13 
13  to  18 
Above  18 

84 
750 
1,433 

225 
626 
1,473 

421 
1,048 
2,845 

283 
1,365 
2,996 

— 

Total  Males  

2,267 

2,324 

4,314 

4,644 

— 

Females—  Under  13 
13  and  over 

39 
2,905 

123 
2,333 

170 
5,462 

186 
5,742 

z 

Total  Females 

2,944 

2,456 

5,632 

5,928 

— 

Total  Males  and  Females     .  . 

5,211 

4,780 

9,946 

10,572 

— 

Hemp  :     Factory 
Statistics. 
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TaWt  23 
Fill :   German 
importi  and 
Eiportt. 


In  T»h1o  23  th.-  import,  of  raw  flax  into  Germany  and  the  exports  are  given       The  quantity  appears 
to  lluctu.te  eonsicl,  mMy  from  year  to  year,  but  on  the  whole  has  declined  somewhat. 

TABLE    23.-IMPORTS    AND    RE-EXPORTS    OF    RAW    FLAX    INTO    GERMANY 

(from  Official  German  Returns). 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  Imports. 

Thous.  met.  tons. 

Thous.  met.  tons. 

Thous.  met.  tons. 

1894       .. 
1885      .. 
1896      .. 
1897      .. 
1898      .. 
1899 

•• 

54-5 
64-9 
54-2 
48-7 
50-3 
49-7 

18-4 
26-3 
21-4 
18-7 
14-1 
9-7 

36-1 
38-6 
32-8 
30-0 
36-2 
40-0 

1900      .. 
1901 

•• 

43-3 
40-4 

17-2 
16-8 

26-1 
23-6 

1902 

47-0 

15-4 

31'6 

1903      .. 
1904      .. 

. 

64-4 
43-9 

20-1 
19-4 

44-3 
24-5 

Table  24 
Linen  Yarns : 
Quantities 
Imported  into 
Germany. 


In  Table  24,  the  quantities  of  linen  yarns  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria 
and  Belgium,  aa  well  as  from  all  countries  is  given.  The  total  quantity  imported  is  seen  to  be  stationary, 
though  the  proportion  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to  be  declining. 

TABLE  24. -IMPORTS  OF  LINEN  YARN  INTO  GERMANY  (INCLUDING  JUTE  YARN  OVER 

20's)  (in  thous.  met.  tons). 
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All 
Countries. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Austria  - 
Hungary. 

Belgium. 

1894     .. 

10-8 

1-2 

6-1 

2-8 

1895     .  . 

9-4 

1-4 

5-0 

2-4 

1896     .. 

10-0 

1-4 

6-4 

2-5 

1897     .  . 

10-5 

1-6 

5-5 

2-7 

1898     .  . 

12-5 

1-8 

6-5 

3-5 

1899     .  . 

13-9 

1-8 

6-7 

4-3 

1900     .. 

12-6 

1-6 

6-4 

3-6 

1901     .  . 

10-8 

1-2 

5-8 

2-9 

1902     .. 

8-3 

1-0 

4-7 

1-8 

1903     .. 

10-4 

1-0 

5'7 

2-6 

1904     .. 

11-1 

1-1 

5'4 

3-5 

Corresponding  figures  to  those  of  Table  24,  giving  values,  are  supplied  by  Table  25. 
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to 
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TakU  25 
Linen  Yarn  : 
Valuti  of 
Imports  Into 
Germany. 


TABLE  25.— IMPORTS  OF  LINEN  YARN  INTO  GERMANY  (INCLUDING  JUTE  YARN 

OVER  20's)  (in  million  marks.) 


All 
Countries. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Belgium. 

1894 

17-4 

4-7 

8-7 

3'4 

1  s'.O 

.         .  . 

14-9 

5-3 

6'5 

2-7 

L8M 

. 

14-7 

4-6 

6-8 

2-8 

1897 

. 

15-2 

5-0 

6-7 

3-0 

1  V'H 

. 

17-7 

5-5 

7-9 

3-8 

1890 

18-9 

5-4 

8-1 

4-6 

1900 

19-7 

4-9 

9-2 

4'5 

1901 

. 

18-4 

4-1 

9-2 

4-1 

1902 

. 

13-9 

3-4 

7-1 

2-4 

1903 

. 

ITS 

4-0 

9-0 

3-5 

1904 

. 

19-6 

3'8 

9-2 
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Questions  to  Witnesses. 
FLAX,   HEMP  AND   JUTE   INDUSTRIES.  3820 

SECTION    III.—  DRAFT    QUESTIONS    TO     WITNESSES. 

I  —  District  and   Branch  of  Trade  represented. 

1.  What  is  the-  name  and   address  of  the  firm   with   which   you  are  connected  ? 

2.  On   what   branch,   or  branches,  of  the  industry  cao  you  g.vc  evidence  to  the  Commission  ? 
II.—  State  of  Trade  in   Witness's  District. 

3"e  '  "^M^  fl"°fu"t1ioni1'  tf  anv  h»"  occu™d'  °'  b""ness  done  by 

*      Un'ted      Kmgd0m:    ""Mi)  Foreign  countries;    (e)  the' 


»  -nt  years  in 


If  so.   wh^ld  ^  8w^a';aUbten?CI1C8   °'  ^    '^    beC°me  "^  "'  ^  —  '"'   in  recent  years  I  3821 


any  del  branches   increased   in   volume  ?     The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hare 

goods  e%orTedt7er1fb:o:nwh7aCndftnwgiethinwhahte  SSl™  "'  8e~  ufact^  «««  fu.ly.manufactured 
,ncnt  'i/the'&bLIJl  ""  Pt°babl°  "***  UP°n  ^  P""*"1"""1  °f  ™  "tended  Pref«rential  a™g<" 
and  dtorK  reTent'yVarT?  "^^  regardiDg  "^  am°UDt  and  C°DtiDUity  °f  <-P%">ent  in  your  trade 

a,tered,'  in^t/t^^^^f  '^^J^^1  ^  ***  »««*  M  d"»>M'  OT 
III-  —Causes  of  (mprovement  or  Deterioration. 

II.    To    what   causes   do   you   altribute  the  change,   if  any,   in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district  1 

IV.  Raw  Material   and  Geographical   position. 

i»    i 

telativelv  I     Kind?,!  .''"""i  T  ^^  l°   ^    ?uM  8UpPly   °f  f8W   materiai   deteriorated  absolutely  or 
Uively  r     Kindly  give  details  as   far  as  possible. 

13.  If  so.  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  can  be  removed  by 

(a)  Improvements   in   market  organisation  ; 

(i)  Improvements  in   means  of  transport; 

(r)   Development  of   Imperial  sources  of  supply. 

14.  Have   you    nny    information    as   to   the    importation   of  foreign  yarns  for   British   weavine  ?     If 
so,   please  slate  cause,  and  results  and   how  far  this  trade  is  increasing  or  otherwise  2 

15.  What  would   be   the   probable  effect   on   cotton  growing   within   the   Empire  of  the  adoption  of 
a   preferential  system  leading  to  the  general  economic  development  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

V.  —  Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

16  Would  the  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return 
freight,   facilitate   your   trade   with   the  outlying   parts  of  the   Empire  ? 

17  Do  you  considei   lhat  the  expansion  of    British  exports  of  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  which 
fre?  hU!  y  *>referent"'1  tariffs  wouid  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in  regard  to   return 

VI  —  Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

tfa8    HaV<   ^°U?  ^^  iuformation  beariug  uP°n  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates    in   this 
untries?DOC8  yOUI  tfade  ^^  '"  aDy  Way    fr°m   the    Prcterential   railway    rates   adopted    in    foreign 


20.  Dp  transport  rates  by  laud  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  upon  that  of  vour 
competitors  m  other  countries  ? 

VII.— Processes  used  as  compared  with  Foreign  Countries. 

21.  Have  foreign  countries  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if  so,  what  5 
VIII. — Relative  conditions  of  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

'~2.   lluvc  you  :my  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  i 
llease  give  any  details  you  can  and  e.-q.laiiaiiuus  of  causes. 


ftiititli  ami  Fiirri;jn  methods  of  Finnnre  mid  Accounting. 

.:!.    lla'.e  vim  any  in(i>rnmtii>ii  upon  the  different  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  the  United 
Stair.-  [or  the  raising  of  capital  ? 

;iny  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  administration  charges,  such 
,Vc  .  iu  tliis  country,  with  other  countries  ? 

•J.'i  Have  von  any  information  hearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its  relation 
to  prime  rust  in  thin  c.nd  other  countries  ? 

|)n   von  nuisi.ler  tliat   the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  methods  of 
iitinj!  liy  iwans  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  are,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  those  adopted 
hrre  ?     If  so,   why  ? 

X. — Importance  oi  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

•J7     l)o  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  technical  and    commercial    training    and 
higher  (duration  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries  ? 

XI. — Causes  of  Amalgamation, 

28-  H»ve  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations  of 
Urpc  rmirrrns  in  this  and  in  other  countries  ? 

Ml.— Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

29.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  your 

LIIM; 

30.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  experience  t 
XIII. — Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

31.  What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartols,  &c. 
or  bounties  (in  regard  to  dumping,  &c  )  ? 

32.  Is  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  superior,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respecta  T 
XIV.— Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

33.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  restricting  British 
trade,  with  illustrations. 

31.   How  far  do  foreign  tariffs  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing 
QQOC  their  home  market  to  foreign  competitors  ? 

36.   How  far  does  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing  a  position 
either  in  the  British  home  market  or  in  neutral  markets  I 

XV. — Conditions  of  fair  competition, 
XVI. — Rates  of  duty  suggested. 
XVII. — Incidence  of  duties. 

36.  Effect  of  such  duties  on  prices. 

37.  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  British  trade,  at  home  and  abroad. 
XVIII. — Any  experiences  of  Colonial  preference,. 
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Witnesses. 
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SECTION    IV.— EVIDENCE   OP   WITNESSES. 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  Witnesses  representing  the  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute 
trades.  The  only  omissions  are  portions  of  evidence  relating  to  details  of  their  businesses,  &c.,  which  the  Witnesses 
desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential. 


WITNESS  No.   86. 


MR.  R.  H.  READE 


(Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  the  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast). 

The  district  and  branch  of  trade  represented  by  me  is^the  Irish  flax  spinning  industry.  Our  business 
embraces  the  flax  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  distributing,  and  we  have  our  own  places  of 
business  in  New  York,  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  We  have  agents  in  Australia  and  in  Russia,  and  we  travel 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  world  to  the  West,  but  not  to  the  East. 

Measured  by  the  official  returns  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  the  flax  industry  occupies  in 
point  of  value  the  third  place  among  the  textile  industries.  In  1902  the  exports  were  respectively : — 


Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures 
Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 
Linen  manufactures 

Jute  

•  Silk  


£72,454,000 

18,794,000 

6,313,000 

2,513,000 

1,031,000 


The  proportion  of  exports  to  all  foreign  countries  are  as  follows  : — 

Colonial.  United  States.  West  Indies.  Continental 

20  per  cent.  "50  per  cent.  15  per  cent.  15  per  cent. 


Since  1873  more  than  200,000  spindles  have  been  stopped  in  Ireland  alone,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  dismantled  or  applied  to  other  uses.  No  new  mills  have  been  erected  and  no  additions  made  to  existing 
spinning  machinery.  Employment  has  thus  been  lost  to  9,000  workpeople  who  would  have  been  directly 
employed,  and  to  a  much  larger  number  who  would  have  found  remunerative  occupation  in  completing  the 
processes  required  to  prepare  the  yarn  for  consumption,  in  providing  renewals  for  the  machinery  and  buildings, 
and  in  catering  for  the  wants  of  employers  and  employed.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  reports  of  the 
spindles  at  work  are  not  regularly  kept.  They  are  left  to  the  Board  of  Trade  who  issue  a  census  at  irregular 
and  distant  intervals.  The  cost  of  a  flax  spindle  is  five  times  as  much  as  a  cotton  spindle,  and  there  are  45 
people  employed  to  every  1,000  spindles.  In  Ireland  the  Flax  Spinners'  Association  make  an  annual  census, 
and  issue  the  corrected  figures  to  the  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  arrive  at  accurate  results  with  regard 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  flax  spinning  industry ;  but,  taking  as  a  basis  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  those  employed  in  the  industry,  it  is  found  that  between  the  years  1868  and  1901  there  was  a  reduction 
of  •J(i..V;i)  persons.  During  a  period  of  nearly  the  same  duration  the  decrease  in  England  and  Scotland  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  Ireland.  Spindles  running  in  1902  in  Ireland,  816,000  ;  stopped  since  1870, 
200,000  spindles.  Spindles  running  in  1902  in  Scotland,  123,000  ;  stopped  since  1868,  133,000  spindles. 
Spindles  running  in  1902  in  England,  75,000  ;  stopped  since  1868,  362,000  spindles.  So  that  in  England 
the  trade  is  nearly  extinct,  in  Scotland  it  has  been  enormously  and  in  Ireland  considerably  reduced.* 

*  In  order  to  anticipate  any  objection  being  taken  to  the  apparent  difference  between  the  figures  given  above, 
and  those  supplied  by  th<>  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Flax  Supi  ly  Association  for  the  year  1903,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
state  that,  although  there  hus  no  doubt  been  a  numerical  increase  of  spindles  in  the  Mills  still  running,  these  have  nut 
added  to  the  ;  roiluetive  capacity  of  the  Industry,  which  remains  practically  reduced  by  the  turn  off  of  the  '200,000 
Spindles  slurped.  These  new  s|  indies  are  for  fine  numbers  and  replace  coarse  spindles,  the  production  of  which 
became  unprofitable  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Imports  of  the  coaiscr  Yarns  from  Belgium.  As  these  fine  spindles  can 
be  placed  elo.-er  together,  a  larger  number  in  the  new  frames  took  the  place  of  a  smaller  number  in  the  old  frames,  but 
as  they  are  run  at  a  miicb  lower  speed,  the  production  of  Yarns,  measured  by  weight,  by  length  and  by  value,  is 
actually  less  than  from  the  original  smaller  number. 
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Position  and 
Extent  of  Flax 
Industry. 


In  addition  to  its  extent,  the  flax  industry  differs  widely  from  the  cotton  industry  in  two  other 
respects,  viz.,  the  destination  of  its  products  and  the  organisation  of  its  manufacture.  Whilst  exports  of 
cotton  for  the  most  part  go  to  the  East,  exports  of  flax  except  for  the  considerable  but  diminishing  quantity 
taken  by  Europe  go  westward,  the  United  States  alone  receiving  half  the  total  quantity.  With  regard  to 
organisation,  the  cotton  industry  is  divided  into  what  may  be  called  "  watertight  compartments,"  one 
spinning,  another  weaving,  the  third  bleaching,  and  the  fourth  distribution ;  whereas  in  the  flax  industry 
the  three  largest  concerns  in  the  trade  conduct  the  whole  series  of  operations  from  spinning  to  distribution. 
The  Irish  manufacturer  being  thus  brought  into  touch  with  the  purchasers  of  his  productions  is  keenly  alive 
to  changes,  fiscal  or  political,  which  may  affect  the  demand  for  his  wares.  This  may  explain  the  readiness 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  manufacturers  to  support  the  proposed  changes  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country,  and  the  comparative  unresponsiveness  of  a  considerable  body  in  the  Lancashire  trade. 
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Proportion  of 
Exports. 


Decline  of 
Industry. 


Flax 
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Mr.  Reade. 
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Experts  and 
Imports. 


Tlu-  MM  -I  this  decline  is.  in  tlu-  first  place,  the  encroachment  of  cotton  and  wool.  Cotton  bearing 
•  .up.-rti.-i.il  resemblance  l»  lim-n.  an.!  l.<-inK  vastly  cheaper,  has  displaced  linen  in  the  manufacture  of  men  s 
shirt*.  I.-.I  shcctinK.  liniiius  "-',1  l«v  tailors  and  dressmakers,  and  for  various  other  purposes  VVoollen  tweeds 
1m v..  repU-ed  th.-  white  duck  suits'  which  were  worn  univi-nwilly  in  the  Western  tropics.  Such  competition, 
•Itfaougt  felt  t»  be  a  misfortune  by  those  engaged  in  the  linen  industry  afforded  no  ground  for  complaint. 
But  when  perhaps  M  years  ago,  the  encroachments  of  these  two  materials  had  nearly  spent  their  force,  the 
MC  ,,f  ootton  and  wool  having  been  BBtablished  in  most  branches  of  consumption  for  which  they  wore 
iniUMe,  th.-  tla\  in-lnstry  in.-t  with  opposition  of  another  kind,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  and 
Intenrifying  while  the  other  has  )>ccn  abating. 

During  tlie  last  •'((  years  foreign  countries  have  made  successive  advances  in  their  tariffs  with  a  result 
which  »ill  U-  shown  t.y  tin-  following  figmvsof  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  principal  linen  manufacturing 
countries  of  (hi-  world  :  — 


N  AMOI  NTS  <.K  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  CALCUI.ATED  IN  QUINQUENNIAL  PERIODS. 
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Tariffs. 


Conditions  in 

Belgium. 
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Imports  to  United  Kingdn->i. 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom. 

Yarns. 

Linens. 

Total. 

Yarns. 

Linens. 

Total. 

S  |  1883-7 

jf  /  1903             '.'. 

24.->.563 
r.  10.843 
721,989 

130,235 
132,643 

328,594 

375,798 
779,486 
1,050,583 

140,843 
160,362 

106,310 

59,787 
78,651 
84,426 

200,630-)  | 
239,003  \  "a 
190,736)  § 

c"  (  1883-7 

:   •  is;!*  IIIDL'  .. 
?   '  1!K)3 

50,298 

79..-)!!! 
162,470 

47.778 
164,587 
205,760 

98,076 
244,178 
368.230 

226,590 
206.949 
206,078 

269,260 
270,602 
240,397 

495,850")  !' 
477,551  [  8 
446,475)  fc 

(  1883-7 
J)  1898-1902   .  . 
I  1903 

48,320 
118,976 
111,928 

58.924 
153,061 
204,242 

107,244 
272.037 
316.170 

153,443 
101,047 
116,034 

169,309 
168,571 
149,609 

322,752")  g 
269.618  [  « 
265.643)  £ 

During  the  period  under  consideration  the  French  tariff  for  flax  manufactures  was  twice  raised,  namely, 
in  1882  and  1892.  The  German  tariff  was  also  advanced  twice,  namely,  in  1879  and  1885.  The  effect  on 
our  trade  has  been  to  reduce  our  exports  to  France  by  3J  per  cent.,  to  Germany  by  16  per  cent.,  whilst 
both  countries,  enjoying  free  entry  to  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  increased  their  exports  to  it ; 
France  by  150  per  cent.,  Germany  by  160  per  cent.  The  French  tariff  on  yarns  is  now  4  per  cent,  to 
18  per  cent.,  and  on  linens  15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  The  German  tariff  on  yarns  is  3  per  cent,  to 
6  per  cent.  ;  on  linens  it  is  now  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  (ordinary),  and  5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 
(exceptional). 

Belgium  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  the  other  two  countries.  It  has  not  in  recent 
years  made  any  change  in  the  duties  on  linen  goods.  Linen  yarns  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  linen  manu- 
factures subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.  If  it  be  asked  why  nearly  500,000  flax  spindles  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  200,000  in  Ireland  should  have  been  extinguished  and  yet  the  product  of  150,000  be 
imported  annually  from  Belgium,  the  answer  is  that  the  Belgians  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  Irish, 
who,  owing  to  lower  wages  and  advantages  of  climate,  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  English  or 

i'.  The  Belgians  can  undersell  the  Irish  spinners  because  the  cost  of  their  works  is  perhaps  lower 
than  in  Ireland;  wages  arc  18  per  cent,  lower,  and  their  statutory  hours  of  labour  are  69  per  week  instead  of 

•in-  limit  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium  has  the  longest  hours  of  labour  in  Europe  ;  in  France  the 
are  only  60.  As  the  plant  of  a  flax  mill  is  very  costly  (£5  a  spindle),  and  the  expense  of  supervision 
IB  high,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  fibre,  'the  advantage  of  being  able  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
one-fourth  longer  time  is  correspondingly  profitable  to  the  owners.  You  cannot  produce  in  one  year  out  of 
a  flax  mill  the  value  of  yarn  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  mill.  The  Belgian  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  imports  of 
linen  manufactures  is  practically  prohibitive,  for  the  Belgian  weaver,  bleacher  and  packer  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  in  prolonged  hours  of  labour  as  the  spinner,  and  they  are  permitted  to  send  their  productions 
into  the-  ISritMi  market.  While  it  is  not  desirable  that  hours  of  labour  should  be  extended  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  1.  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  consider  whether  the  industries  of  this  country 

can  be  successfully  carried  on  under  these  conditions,  of  which  Belgium  is  only  one  example.  They 
aUo  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  working  classes  for  whose  benefit  the  factorv  laws  exist. 


Witnesses. 


The  following  figures  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  all  European  countries  are  not  less  conclusive    Exports  and 
than  the  figures  for  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  : —  Imports : 

all  European 

DECLARED  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  LINEN  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE  UNITED  Countries. 

KINGDOM  TO  ALL  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 
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Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 


1883. 

£ 

5,924 

64,389 

38,843 

214,089 

280,405 

40,313 

98,483 

61.315 

22,667 

37,535 

100.754 


964,717 


1902. 
£ 

877 
74,408 
42,383 
158,420 
243,559 
18,162 
40,689 
50,710 
11,030 
23,356 
22,468 

686,062 
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DECLARED  VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORTS  OF  LINEN  MANUFACTURES  INTO  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  FROM  ALL  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

1883.  1902. 

£  £ 

Austria  —  — 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 


101,416 

150 

76,546 

42,974 

48.835 

381 
59,495 

329,797 


207,479 

187.948 

224,414 

31,458 


17,720 
669,019 


MEAN  ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  LINENS  AND  YARNS  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES.  CALCULATED 


1883-1887 
1888-1892 
1893-1897 
1898-1902 


1883-1887 
1888-1892 
1893-1897 
1898-1902 


IN  QUINQUENNIAL  PERIODS. 

Linens. 

£ 

5,258,520 
5,447,634 
4,886,499 
5,028,243 


EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES.- 

Tctals. 
£ 

12,327,656 

13,658,808 

12,504,517 

12,748,148 


-LlNENP. 


Yarns. 

£ 

1.011,035 
878,248 
985,442 
879,095 


A  verage. 

£ 

2,465.531 
2,731,761 
2,500,903 
2,549,629 
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Considering  that   since    1883,  the   United   States   have  made   two  serious  additions   to   their  tariff   United  States 
by  the  McKinley  (1890)  and   the   Dingley  (1897)  Bills,  and  that    the  present  duties  on  linens  range  from   Trade. 
a  minimum  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  maximum  of  80   per  cent.,  the  mean  rate  being  55  per  cent., 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  exports  at  their  early  level  must  strike  anyone  studying  the  figures 
as    unexpected.     Various    causes    contributed    to    the  failure  of    the    United    States   to  carry  out   their 
intention  of  capturing  the  Hax  industry.      One  was  the  unsuitability  of  their  climate,  either  for  growing 
the    plant    or    for  performing    the  delicate  operations  of  converting    it    into  linen;   another,  no  doubt, 
was  the  comparative  pettiness  and  troublesome  nature  of  the  industry.      But  although  the  high  duties 
have  failed  to  establish   the   manufacture  and  exclude  the  products  of  flax,  they  have  rendered  them  so 
clear  as   to  give  American   manufacturers,  especially  makers  of   cotton,  a  great   advantage  in  their  home 
markets.     Hence  it  is  that  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  linen,  corresponding  to  the  expansion  of  wealth  and    Loss  to  Labour. 
population,  has  been  denied  to  it.      Calculated  on  this  basis  and  given  freedom  from  artificial  restrainte  on 
the   course   of   trade,  250,000   spindles   affording  direct   employment   to    11.000   workpeople,  and    indirect 
employment  to  at  least  an  equal  number  would  have  been  required  to  supply  the  additional  quantities 
required  for  the  United  States. 

A   2 


Mr.  Reade. 
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Brltilh 

Exports  art 
Maintained. 
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Volume  of  Home 
Trade. 


Effect  of 
Foreign  Tariff*. 


Character  of 
Irish  Flax 
Industry. 


Fluctuations. 


Profits. 


State  of  Different 
Branches. 


Cotton  v. 
Linen. 


American 
Dumping. 


3343 


Transfer  of 
Industry  to 

America. 


Hut  how  is  it  that,  although  such  a  large  number  of  spindles  m  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
stopped.  th.-  volume  of  the  exports  has.  on  the  whole.  been  maintained  '.<  The  answer  is  that  of  the  500  000 
Irfndhl  stop,,,!  in  KIH..UII.I  and  Scotland,  and  the  200.000  in  Ireland,  a  large  portion  were  silenced  before 
1,1,.  for  whi,-h  f  piv«-  tli,-  tisun-s  ;    that  the  yarns  imported  from  foreign  countries  are  equal 
to  th,-  production  of  -JOO.OOO  spindle  working  the  shorter  hours  of  the  United  Kingdom   and  to  this  extent 
Mipi.lv  the  pl«,-,.  of  those  formerly  spun  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;   that  of  late  years  many  linens  are  exported 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  manufacture  than  formerly,  their  cost  being  increased  by  the  additional  labour 
lx-.tow.-d  upon  them.       For  example,  handkerchiefs  and  damasks  at  one  time  were  generally  exported  m 
the  piece.  and  eut   int..  MMtrle   handkerchiefs  and  tablecloths  by  the  purchasers.      Now  handkerchiefs  are 
hiin.lkerehiefs.  hemmed,  hemstitched,  and  frequently  embroidered,  while  damasks 
iy.     The  Board  of  Trade  supplies  no  returns  of  internal  movements  of  merchandise, 

M,  there  is  n,,  authoritative  information  as  to  the  volume  of  the  home  trade.  But  estimates  have  been 
m^de.  which  aro  believed  to  be  approximately  correct,  that  it  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £3,000,000.  That 
\voulil  mean  that  the  total  linen  trade  is  of  the  value  of  £9,000,000. 

I  \nitnre  to  assert  that  these  facts  and  figures,  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  explained  away, 
prove  conclusively  that  one  of  the  principal  textile  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  the  only  two 
import  mi  maaofaoturing  industries  in  Ireland,  has  been  subjected  to  a  serious  injury  by  the  operation  of 
foreign  tariffs.  It  has  already  suffered  much  and  will  suffer  more,  unless  existing  conditions  are  changed 
for  the  bettor.  DistresMiiL'  as  has  been  the  recent  history  of  this  flax  industry,  other  and  greater  industries 
have  undergone  still  heavier  trials,  and  these,  not  being  possessed  of  the  special  local  advantages  which  it 
enjoys,  may  fail  to  offer  the  same  protracted  resistance  to  foreign  encroachment. 

In  Ireland  we  only  manufacture  the  finer  qualities  of  linen.  Sacking,  bagging  and  similar  fabrics  are 
made  also  of  jute  and  hemp.  There  ought  to  be  an  increasing  use  for  our  manufactures.  We  have  not  failed 
to  push  them  in  every  direction,  and  put  them  into  every  shape  we  think  would  sell.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  btvn  any  snpineness  on  the  part  of  the  flax  industry.  The  Irish  flax  spinners  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
One  or  two  French  flax  spinners  come  near  us,  and  Belgian  spinners  are  very  clever  in  producing  the  coarser 
grades  of  yarn,  but  these  are  the  only  people  who  at  all  approach  the  Irish  people  in  skill. 

The  trade  with  the  neutral  markets,  such  as  the  West  Indies  —  has  been  almost  steady,  but  with  the 
Colonies  it  has  increased,  and  we  find  that  the  preference  that  Canada  has  accorded  has  been  of  advantage 
to  us.  There  is  no  Board  of  Trade  return  giving  the  circulation  of  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  volume  is  about  steady.  We  believe  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  linens  have  been 
ii-.-d  of  late,  but  (he  extra  quantity  has  been  imported. 

Total  net  profits  keep  about  the  same.  There  are  in  existence  49  flax  spinning  mills.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  have  been  converted  into  joint-stock  companies.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  most  of  them 
are  making  no  profits.  Of  the  whole  number  only  six  are  quoted  in  the  share  lists  as  dividend  paying,  and 
of  those  six  I  think  only  one  is  quoted  at  a  premium.  There  are  some  private  concerns  that  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  prosperous  ;  but  the  general  condition  of  the  flax  spinning  trade  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

Some  branches  of  the  trade,  for  instance,  damask  table  linens  and  handkerchiefs,  have  developed  of 
•it  years,  but  other  branches  have  gone  back.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  our  New  York  manager,  in  which 
he  says  :  —  "  Five  years  ago  our  turnover  in  New  York  of  linens  for  shirts,  collars,  &c.,  was  £65,000  per  annum 
(that  is  without  duty)  ;  to-day  our  turnover  in  the  same  goods  for  the  same  purposes  is  about  £30,000  per 
annum."  The  duty  on  linen  has  caused  cotton  to  be  used  instead  of  linen.  Some  damasks  and  common  table 
cloths  of  cotton  are  made  in  the  States,  but  people  do  not  like  them  ;  it  is  a  very  low-class  trade  there. 
Another  line,  a  light  make  of  goods  formerly  used  for  dress  purposes,  has  been  almost  excluded  owing  to  the 
\  cry  heavy  rate  of  duty  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  cotton.  In  eight  years  in  our  New  York  busmen 
w>-  have  lost  in  sales  of  these  goods  about  £57,000  per  annum.  So  that  there  are  £92,000  per  annum  of  sale* 
in  certain  classes  of  goods  lost  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  the  heaw  duties.  In  connection  with  this 
our  New  York  agent  speaks  of  the  dumping  going  on  in  London. 

Troy,  United  States  of  America,  is  a  great  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  collars,  cuffs  and  sluit>. 
Under  section  30  of  the  United  States  tariff  imported  materials  are  allowed,  if  intended  for  export,  to  be 
imported  in  bond  and  charged  only  1  per  cent.  The  result  has  been  that  a  very  large  firm  of  collar  makers 
in  Troy  ha\e  Ix-en  sending  linen  collars  into  London  and  selling  them  at  6s.  per  dozen,  while  the  price  in  the 
Unii'  Urn-  manager  says:  —  "For  years  past  the  same  companv  have  made  a  praci 


Emplcyment  and 
Wafet. 


manager  says:  —  "For  years  past 
dumping  their  surplus  stock  in  London  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to 

The  American  duty  on  plain  linens,  unmanufactured,  is  35  per  cent,  on  certain  grades.  The  same 
material.  when  made  up  into  handkerchiefs,  and  hemmed  and  hemstitched,  is  subject  to  t>0  per  cent.,  and  if 
embroidered  To  |MT  cent,  or  so  per  cent.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  merchants  are  sending  out  the  plain 
linen-  and  .  unl'ii'  -  to  \V\\  \  iderable  quantities  to  be  hemmed  and  hemstitched  there.  In 

we  ourselves  do  that,  and  we  and  many  other  Irish  firms  have  started  factories  for  stitching  and  hemming 
in  NYw  York.    _Thu>  thai  branch  of  the  industry  is  being  transferred  gradually  to  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of   th»  incidence  of  the  duties.     'This  statement  may  seem  to  conflict  with  that  made  in  an 
paragraph,  thai  linens  had  of  hue  years  been  ex  polled  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  manufacture  than  formerly. 
Both  Htaternrnis  hold  good.     Tin-  movement   iii  the  first  direction,  viz.,  in  applying  more  labour  to  goods 
cdiiiineiieed  many  years  a-go.  and  is  much  more  fully  developed  than  the  second  which  began  only 
'Iy.  but  which  threatens  to  have  scri.  on  the  employment  of  labour  in  this  country. 

Kiuployinent  has  been  continuous.  Then-  has  been  no  short  time  for  20  years.  There  has  been  one 
advance  in  wages,  in  1889,  of  5  per  cent.,  but  no  variation  since  then. 


Witnesses. 


From  1883  to  1887  the  Irish  production  of  flax  was  worth  £958,235.  In  the  last  quinquennium  it  fell  Raw  Material. 
to  £484.486,  or  very  little  over  half.  The  mean  annual  imports  from  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  for  the 
quinquennium  1883 — 87  were  £1,046,473,  and  in  the  last  quinquennial  period  they  were  £1,043,594,  or  nearly 
the  same.  With  regard  to  imports  from  Russia  (and  Germany  must  be  included  because  much  of  the  Russian 
flax  comes  through  Germany),  the  mean  annual  imports  in  the  first  quinquennium  were  £1,800,000,  and  in 
the  last  period  £1,833,000. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  flax  in  Ireland.     To  explain  these    Decline  of  Flax 
fully  would  occupy  too  much  time.     But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes  conducive  to  the   Growing  in 
falling  off  could  be  counteracted  by  the  application  of  improved  methods  of  growing  and  treating  the  crop.    Ireland. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  of  Ireland  (in  conjunction  with  the  Flax  Spinners' 
Association  of  Belfast)  is  engaged  in  experiments  which,  although  incomplete,  give  promise  of  satisfactory 
results. 

As  to  the  system  of  technical  and  commercial  training  and  higher  education,  undoubtedly  this  is  a   Technical 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  required  so  much  for  workmen,  as  for  foremen   Training. 
who  have  in  them  the  -material  for  managers.     No  doubt  the  Germans  have  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  an  excellent  school  in  Manchester  at  the  present  moment,  and  one  is  being  created  in 
Belfast. 

Amalgamations  are  due  to  competition.     We  have  a  Thread  Syndicate  in  Belfast.     Almost  all  the   Amalgamations. 
thread  spinners,  amongst  whom  there  had  been  great  competition,  combined,  and  I  think  it  has  been  to  their   Transfer  of  other 
advantage.     Some  of  them  have  works  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  in  this  country.     This  is    Industries  to 
an  industry  that  has  been  carried  out  of  this  country.   Marshalls,  of  Leeds,  flax  and  thread  t  pinners,  when  they    America. 
wound  up  their  business  some  years  ago,  started  in  America.     Barbours,  of  Belfast,  have  a  place  in  the  United 
States  equal  in  size  to  that  in  Ireland,  and  others  have  thread-spinning  mills  in  the  United  States.     All  this 
employment  of  labour  and  the  capital  applied  to  it  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  country  owing  to  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  by  the  United  States. 

£100  worth  of  flax  when  converted  into  yarn  is  worth  £164  ;  when  converted  into  grey  cloth  £235,  Elements  Oi 
and  into  bleached  cloth  £282.  Cost. 

Foreign  commercial  travelling  is  not  (I  believe)  superior  to  ours.     In  our  industry  we  have  excellent   Commercial 
travellers  now  ;  25  or  30  years  ago  we  used  to  be  obliged  to  employ  Germans  for  foreign  countries  on  account   Travelling. 
of  their  superior  knowledge  of  languages  ;  but  now  w:e  employ  Irishmen,  who  speak  every  language  required. 
They  understand  to  some  extent  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  that  they  have  to  offer  for  sale,  which  we 
think  is  very  desirable.     We  take  them  as  young  men.     To  learn  any  one  branch  of  our  business  is  a  life's 
work,  so  we  generally  select  our  staff  for  the  practical  or  the  clerical  part,  according  to  their  idiosyncrasy. 
They  learn  the  languages  at  home  sufficiently  well.     By  going  abroad  they  gain  fluency,  but  even  at  home 
they  have  opportunities  of  conversing. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  British  policy  of  free  imports  does  assist  foreign  countries  in  securing   British  Policy 
a  position  in  the  British  market,  and  probably  renders  their  competition  more  effective  in  neutral  markets.       of  Free  Imports. 

There  seems  to  bea'general  opinion  that  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  manufactured,  and  5  per  cent,  on  semi-  Duties. 
manufactured,  articles  would  suit  to  make  a  start.  It  is  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  charge  foreign  products  with  the  same  duties  as  are  charged  on  ours.  The  objection  to  this  would  be 
that  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  different  countries.  Take,  as  an  example,  America,  the  nation  that  has 
imposed  the  heaviest  taxation  on  our  goods  while  we  receive  from  them  no  manufactures  of  linen,  and  very 
few  of  cotton  ;  we  could  only  retaliate  by  duties  on  food,  as  raw  materials  wo  cannot  tax. 

I  do  not  think  that  moderate  duties  such  as  I  suggest  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  prices.  Pro-  Effect  on 
ducers  would  be  anxious  to  secure  possession  of  the  home  market,  and  would  be  inclined  to  increase  their  Prices. 
profits  by  increased  output  rather  than  by  an  advance  in  price.  The  duty  is.  I  believe,  sometimes  paid  by  the 
consumer,  sometimes  by  the  producer,  more  generally  partly  by  each.  A  heavy  duty  raises  the  price  and 
correspondingly  diminishes  the  purchasing  power  of  the  importer;  a  lessened  demand  reflects  upon  the  pro- 
ducer by  causing  increased  competition  to  sell.  Increased  competition  in  selling  lowers  prices.  To  the 
extent  to  which  prices  are  reduced,  the  producer  contributes  towards  payment  of  the  import  duty.  As  an 
illustration  :  Linen  which  is  sold  here  at  12d.  per  yard,  and  would  be  subject  to  50  per  cent,  duty  on  entering 
the  United  States,  would  there  be  sold  for  18d.  per  yard.  It  is  obvious  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  would 
be  sold  at  Is.  6d.  than  if  it  could  be  sold  at  Is.  The  demand  is  thus  lessened  to  the  extent  the  purchasing 
power  is  diminished  ;  and  the  price  at  the  place  of  production  suffers  to  a  corresponding  extent. 

The  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  the  British  trade  at  home  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Expansion  of 
The  prosperity  would,  I  expect,  be  increased  if  our  present  fiscal  system  were  changed  in  the  direction  British  Trade 
advocated. 
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Mi;    H.  W.  D.  MONTGOMERY 
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Fluctuations 
of  Trade. 


Effect  of  Hither 
Prices  of  Flax  on 
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Profits. 


Lou  to  Labour 
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Profits. 
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Flax  Growth 
in  Inland. 

Want  ol 
Labour. 


Old-Fashioned 
Cultur*. 


Development  of 

Empire-Grown 

Flax. 


Canadian  Flax. 
Indian  Flax. 


(John  Preston  &  Co.,  Belfast ;  Linen    Yarn  and  Flax  Merchants). 

For  a  number  of  years,  say,  from  live  to  eight  year-s  prior  to  the  last  two  years,  prices  of  both  flax 
and  yarns  gradually  diminished  pretty  steadily  with  the  usual  trade  fluctuations.  Then  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  owing  to  two  \.-ry  shoit  crops  in  Russia,  which  really  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  prices  advanced 
nipiillv.  and  prae'ti  rally,  within  say  two  years,  the  price  of  Russian  raw  material  more  than  doubled 
itself.  That  has  somewhat  none  back  now7;  but  at  the  present  day  the  prices  of  both  flax  and  linen  yarns  are 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  last  10  or  15  years.  This  should  tend  to  an  increased  planting  and 
working  of  "flax  in  Ireland,  but  the  difficulties  of  flax  culture  in  Ireland  have  now  become  so  excessive  that 
while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irish  growth  will  increase,  it  is  problematical  whether  it  will  or  not. 

I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  shrinkages  in  flax  consumption  owing  to  the  higher  prices.  Of  course, 
there  is  one  reason  in  particular  why  the  price  of  flax  advanced  so  much,  viz.,  that  it  was  all  wanted.  There 
waa  a  aeries  of  short  crops  in  Russia,  and  when  prices  advanced  very  much  Irish  spinners  did  not  care  to  hold 
a  large  stock  of  <-\\«  Mm  material,  so  they  only  bought  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  practically  they  helped 
the  ailvari'  spindles  were  stopped  in  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  the  Russian  flax, 

and  in  Irelam1,  although  they  are  using  a  large  proportion  of  the  Russian  flax,  other  kind?  cf  flax  are  i:s(  ' 
to  a  large  extent  which  did 'not  advance  to  the  same  degree.  Therefore,  the  prices  of  the  manufactured 
finished  article  did  not  advance  anything  like  proportionately —that  is  to  say,  an  advance  of  nearly  100  per 
cent.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference. 

Taking  it  all  round,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  profits  of  the  Irish  linen  trade  for  years  past  have 
not  increased.  The  turnover  has  not  increased  appreciably,  though  the  raw  material,  being  dearer,  it  has 
increases  in  that  respect. 

Flax  spinning  lately  has  been  fairly  good,  taking  it  all  round  ;  ;  but  if  you  take  an  average  of  years 
past  I  should  not  give  that  answer,  because,  taking  the  number  of  firms  and  the  capital  employed  i  n  it, 
the  profits  have  been  really  very  small.  The  tendency  for  years  past  has  been  for  imports  of  linen  yarns, 
which  I  term  a  semi-manufactured  article,  to  increase,  and  the  exports  to  decrease. 

The  enormous  profit  charged  on  linen  goods  by  shopkeepers  at  home  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
linen  trade.  The  shopkeepers  seem  to  think  that  linen  is  a  luxury,  and  that  it  ought  to  bear  a  very  much 
greater  profit  than  cotton  goods.  That  has  been  tested  over  and  over  again,  and  I  could  give  many 
examples  of  it ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  so  everywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  way  of  getting  over  it.  Thus  any  duty  placed  on  foreign  linens  certainly  would  not  affect  the 
consumer.  That  is  quite  clear,  because  as  it  is  at  present  when  linen  which  may  cost  4d.  to  6d.  a  yard  is  sold 
in  a  shop  for  Is.  6d.  there  is  plenty  of  margin  there  to  cover  anything  you  like  to  put  on  foreign  linens.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  cotton  cloths  of  various  classes  are  very  often  sold  by  retailers  as  linens,  and  before 
they  are  washed  it  is  almost  impossible  for  inexperienced  buyers  to  know  that  these  goods  are  not  linens. 

The  present  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  linen  goods  in  our  country  has  been  owing  very  largely  to  the 
greatly  increased  price  of  linen  yarns,  which  have  advanced  a  great  deal,  though  not  proportionately  to 
the  advanced  cost  of  raw  material.  Then  there  is  foreign  competition  which  has  to  be  met,  and 
dull  trade  and  tight  money  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a  very  large  market  for  the  linen  trade.  These 
have  all  combined  to  make  a  serious  position  at  present.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  our  own 
markets  by  tre  importation  of  linens  principally  of  German  and  Belgian  make.  That  has  been  felt  very 
much  lately,  and  is  increasing. 

The  largest  Irish  acreage  under  flax  was  during  one  of  the  years  of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  gave 

an  enormous  impetus  to  the  Irish  linen  trade.     During  1864  there  were  301,693  acres  of  Irish  flax.     Then 

we  come  down  to  1898  when  that  was  reduced  to  34,459  acres.    That  is  phenomenal — only  about  10  per  cent,  of 

what  it  had  been.  Last  year  (1903)  it  was  44,685,  showing  a  slight  increase.  The  great  difficulty  is  want  of  labour 

in  tins  country,  because  it  is  a  difficult  crop  to  manipulate— quite  different   from    anything   else.      It  has 

i  be  taken  when  it  is  ready  for  pulling  ;    then  it  has  to  be  steeped  for  exactly  the  right  time,  it  has  to  be 

taken  out  of  the  water  exactly  when  it  is  ready,  then  it  has  to  be  spread  to  dry,  and  it  has  to  be  spread 

r  just  the  right  amount  of  time.     The  minute  the  flax  is  ready  it  must  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  very 

icult  now  to  get  enough  hands  to  do  the  work,  for  the  Irish  country  districts  are  becoming  depopulated. 

W,  the  Irish  farmer  will  not  look  after  his  flax  in  a  scientific  and  suitable  way.     He  likes  to  do  it  just 

is  grandfather  did.     The  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  teach  them,  bringing  experts  from 

felgmni  to  show  the  farmers  how  they  should  treat  their  flax  crops.     That  will  make  an  impression. 

but  it  is  a  slow  process. 

As  fer  as  I  know,  there  is  no  flax  grown  anywhere  in  the  Empire  except  in  Canada,  but  Canadian  flax 

itherto  principally  for  rope  and  twine  making,  and  for  seed  purposes.    Of  recent  years,  the 

Jity  has  much  improved,  and  a  good  quantity  is  used  by  American  flax  spinners,  who  take  all  that  is 

BbN  purposes.    It  is  possible  that  it  might  pay  as  a  crop  for  linseed,  without  thinking  of  the  fibre 

do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  there  to  test  it.     I  take 

ir  again  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the  Colonies,  but  in  Canada  when  they  grow  it  for  these  purposes  they 

•  trouble  with  it.     They  just  mow  it  down  like  corn.       I  remember  hearing  of  Indian  flax. 
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It  grows  much  shorter  than  European  flax,  and  branches  off  greatly  at  the  top,  giving  a  largu  yield  of  seed  3852 

and  very  little  fibn?.  A  number  of  Irish  spinners  many  years  ago  sent  out  an  expert  to  India,  who  took  out 
the  best  seed  obtainable,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed,  and  the  attempt  was  given  up  owing  to  the 
small  yield  and  poor  quality  of  the  fibre. 

About  1871  foreign  yarns  first  began  to  come  largely  into  the  United  Kingdom.     Belgian  yarns  were   Importation  ol 
the  first  to  come,  about  the  year  mentioned,  and  afterwards  as  other  countries  got  established  in  flax  spinning   Foreign   Yarns. 
their  yarns  also  came.     The  position  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year,  but  generally  speaking  imports  are 
increasing.    In  certain  districts  our  linen  manufacturers  rely  a  great  deal  on  the  foreign  supply,  for  foreign 
spinners  produce  certain  sorts  of  yarn  of  better  value  than  our  home  spinners,  and  they  are  more  willing  to 
enter  into  long  period  contracts.     Of  course,  according;  to  the  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  exchanges,  and  so  on, 
you   can  sometimes   buy  in   one   country   better  value   than   in  another  country.     We  ourselves  are  very 
large  importers  of  foreign  yarns,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  getting  them  from  all  countries 
where  they  are  made.     The  great  majority  come  from  Belgium,  France  and  Austria.     In  the  Board  of  Trade    Board  Of  Trade 
returns  you  will  see  the  Austrian  yarns  under  the  head,  I    think,  of   German  yarns,  because  they  are  all    Returns. 
imported  through  Hamburg  ;   but  what  come  to  this  country  via  Hamburg  are  almost  altogether  of  Austrian 
origin.     The  last  return  I  have  is  about  £1,000,000  value  of  imports  of   foreign  linen  yarns,  and   it   is   an 
increasing  quantity.     Probably  at  least  a  half  of  the  linen  yarns  used  in  Scotland  are  Continental;  and  as 
regards  Ireland,  I  should  say  certainly  10  per  cent. — probably  more. 

You  can  bring  a  10-ton  wagon  of  linen  yarn  from  Trautenau,  in  Bohemia,  to  Hamburg  by  water  Kai\  and  Water 
for  28s.  a  ton,  which  seems  a  very  moderate  rate.  The  corresponding  rail  rate  is  41s.  a  ton  from  Trautenau  Rates. 
to  Hamburg.  It  takes  about  twice  the  time  by  water.  We  lind  our  own  railway  rates  very  high  certainly, 
as  compared  with  foreign  rates.  I  instance  Belfast  to  Leeds,  in  which  case  the  rate  for  linen  yarns  is 
26s.  8d.,  as  against  Ghent  (in  Belgium)  to  Leeds,  19s.  lOd.  That  is  a  considerable  difference.  To  Barnsley, 
in  Yorkshire,  from  Belfast  is  26s.  8d.  ;  from  Ghent  to  Barnsley  is  23s.  lOd.  From  Hamburg 
to  London,  which  is  all  seaborne,  the  rate  is  27s.  :  from  Belfast  to  London,  which  is  a  great  deal  shorter,  it 
is  30s.  or  3s.  dearer.  From  Liverpool  and  Barcelona  (these  are  to-day's  rates  per  ton  weight,  and  in  pressed 
packed  bales  of  linen  yarns),  27s.  6d.  ;  Hamburg  to  Barcelona,  which  is  a  great  deal  further,  20s.  ;  and 
Antwerp  to  Bareclona,  16s.  :  Liverpool  to  San  Sebastian,  27s.  6d.  ;  Hamburg  to  San  Sebastian,  20s.  ;  and 
Antwerp  to  San  Sebastian,  18s.  ;  and  Liverpool  to  Bilboa,  27s.  6d.  ;  Hamburg  to  Bilboa,  20s.  ;  and  Antwerp 
to  Bilboa,  12s. 

They  have,  of  course,  much  longer  hours  of  labour  abroad.     That  is  their  prircipal  advantage,  and  in   Comparisons    with 
many  places  they  have  lower  rates  of  wages.     In  some  places  they  used  to  have  no  law  at  all  about  the   the  Foreigner. 
hours  of  labour.     For  instance,  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  so  on,  they  could  work  all  day.  and  all  night,  if  they 
liked,   but  they  are  all  gradually  coming  nearer  to  our  system.      They  are  also  much  freer  from  labour 
struggles,  such  as  strikes,  excepting  France  and  Belgium.    In  Belgium  and  Hollar,  d  they  have  a  system  of 
preparing  their  (lax  for  the  market,  which  is  far  superior  to  ours. 
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I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  technical  and  commercial  training. 

There  is  only  one  large  amalgamation  among  the  linen  thread  spinners  who  have  amalgamated  with 
the  same  people  in  the  United  States,  and  made  a  large  combine.  Of  course  their  objects  in  doing  it  have 
been  the  usual  ones.  They  have  been  successful  so  far,  and  are  likely  to  be  so,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  very  much  done  in  the  way  of  giving  bonuses,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  remember 
quite  well  that  some  years  ago  the  French  flax  spinners  subscribed  to  a  fund  amongst  themselves,  so  much 
per  spindle,  and  then  whoever  exported  3rarns  got  a  bonus  out  of  that  fund.  But  that  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment matter.  It  was  done  amongst  themselves.  The  Russian  Government  certainly  makes  allowances 
to  all  spinners  who  export.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  the  exact  amount,  and  they  will  not  admit  that  it  is 
of  much  advantage.  A  Russian  spinner  was  with  me  the  other  day,  and  I  was  asking  him  about  it,  and  he 
said  :  "  Really,  it  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth,  because  we  have  to  get  an  official  down  to  our  place,  and 
he  has  to  examine  every  single  bunch  of  yarn  that  is  being  sent  out,  and  put  some  mark  upon  it,  and  it  is 
more  trouble  than  the  whole  thing  is  worth."  But  if  it  were  so,  I  doubt  his  doing  it. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dumping  in  the  linen  yarn  trade  at  times.     I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  duty   Dumping. 
placed  on  foreign  spun  linen  yarns,  but  personally  it  would  not  do  me  any  good,  because  it  is  our  business 
to  take  advantage  of  dumping.     If  trade  is  bad  on  the  Continent,  one  can  very  often  make  an  exceedingly 
useful  deal  in  linen  yarns. 

Foreign  tariffs,  generally  speaking,  operate  very  heavily  against  our  export  of  linen  yarns.      Belgium    Effect  Of 
and  Holland  are  free,  and  use  a  good  deal  of  linen  yarn,  but  in  all  other  European  countries,  and  the  United   Foreign  Tariffs 
States,  and  so  on,  the  duties  are  very  heavy,  and  very  difficult  to  meet.     Our  Spanish  trade  in  linen  yarns  up 
to  No.  20  inclusive  (No.  20  corresponds  in  weight  and  in  length,  with  No.  1\  in  single  cotton  yarn)  was  very  Spain. 
much  injured  by  the  Spanish  tariff  of  1892,  the  duty  being  then  increased  to  18s.  3d.  per  cwt.     The  object 
was  to  protect  Spanish  spinners  of  heavy  cotton  yarns,  and  induce  manufacturers  to  use  home-made  cotton 
yams,  instead  of  imported  linen  yarns,  and  to  make  people    use    cotton    cloths  instead  of  linen.     There 
was  a  very  large  trade  in  Germany  in  linen  tow  yarns,  both  grey  and  bleached,  but  that  was  completely 
killed  by    the  protective   duties   put   on  some    thirty   years    ago.     Then  as   regards    the    United   States  : 
the  American  spinners  of  heavy  numbers  succeeded  in  getting  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all  yarns  under  No.  8 
(No.  8  corresponds  in  weight  and  length  with  No.  3  in  single  cotton  yarn),  namely  £1  12s.  8d.  per  cwt.     That 
is  quite  prohibitive.     This  class  means  about  75  per  cent,  of  all  yarns  used  in  the   United   States.     The 
combine  of  linen  yarn  and  thread  spinners  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  keep  out  yarns  that  might  be  turned 
into  thread,  got  a  prohibitive  duty  placed  on  all  twisted  yarns,  that  is  to  say,  all  yarns  advanced  beyond 
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the  .Uge  of  angle  yarn  by  doubling,  or  twisting,  up  to  No.  80.  But  for  th,s  action,  all  yarns  above  No.  8 
wouldBave  bWn  It  per  cent,  dutv  onlv.  as  they  are  at  present  in  all  yarns  above  No.  80.  So  that  you 
may  «av  th.-  \rn.-ri.  ,m  market  is  absolutely  protected,  except  in  the  very  fine  numbers,  where  they  do  not 
compete  at  all  :  or  nithcr.  where  it  is  nobody's  interest  to  keep  them  out. 

\\ .  are  of  opinion  that  flax,  being  raw  material,  ought  to  be  duty  free.  Our  free  imports 
of  yam  evidently  must  assist  foreign  spinners  very  largely,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent.  Fair 
competition  would  mean  taxing  foreign  yarns  to  the  same  extent  as  ours  are  taxed— that  is  clear-but  this 
would  not  suit  our  linen  manufacturers  at  home,  who  have  learned  to  lean  a  good  deal  on  foreign  spun  yarns. 
If  there  were  a  small  tax  upon  yarns,  say  5  per  cent.,  and  the  manufactured  linens  were  taxed  to  a  greater 
t  rov  10  or  15  per  cent.,  I  think  the  majority  would  probably  regard  that  as  a  compensation.  There 
would  'be  different  views  taken  no  doubt,  but  still  that  would  soften  it  a  good  deal.  If  you  were  simply  to 
propose  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  foreign  yarns  coming  in  they  would  object  to  that  ;  but  if  you  said  We 
will  accompanv  that  with  a  duty  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  foreign  linens,"  it  would  temper  the  wind.  1  suggest 
onlv  moderate"  duties  until  the  "effect  could  be  seen  ;  linens  to  be,  say,  10  per  cent.,  and  yarns,  being  a  semi- 
manufactured article,  say  5  per  cent.  I  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  duty  on  Belgian  yarns,  as  they  have 
none  on  ours.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  equitable. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  destination  of  all  yarns  shipped  through  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  but  no 
doubt  Belgium  sends  much  more  yarn  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  we  send  for  Belgian  consumption.  I  do 
not  think  very  much  yarn  goes  to  Germany  through  Belgium.  Very  little  German  yarn  comes  to  the 
United  Kingdom— it  is  only  now  and  then.  German  duties  range  from  2s.  6£d.  to  6s.  Id.  per  cwt.  in  the 
grey  state,  and  in  the  treated  state  6s.  to  10s.  2d.  per  cwt. 

As  regards  linens.  I  think  10  per  cent,  would  be  about  enough,  probably,  to  keep  the  home  market 
for  our  own  manufacturers  as  far  as  one  can.  A  duty  on  imported  yarns  would  handicap  the  export  trade 
in  linens  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  but  my  theory  is  that  generally  speaking  foreign  spinners  who  wished 
to  get  rid  of  their  goods  in  this  country  would  sell  them  so  much  cheaper— they  would  probably  sell  them  at 
the  equivalent  of  5  per  cent,  cheaper  ;  they  would  pay  the  duty  in  fact. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that,  if  other  countries  can  be  induced  to  lower  their  tariffs,  the  linen  trade 
ought  to  expand  very  largely,  especially  to  the  United  States,  who  have  the  largest  duties  of  all  against 
us.  It  is  a  very  large  market  for  linen  goods. 
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MR.  JOHN    W.  FRAZER 
(Frazer  ft  Haughton,  Ltd.,  Belfast ;    Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants). 

It  is  indispensable  for  the  Irish  linen  trade  that  we  should  have  foreign  yarns,  because  the  growth 
of  flax  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  every  year.  The  agricultural  population  is  emigrating,  and  farmers 
find  it  difficult  to  get  the  flax  handled,  and  in  consequence  the  quantity  is  curtailed,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  foreign  yarns,  principally  Belgian,  our  linen  merchants  would  not  have  enough  to  supply  them.  I  believe 
the  Belgians  do  not  charge  any  duty  on  yarns  from  us,  so  that  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  we  should  let 
theirs  in  free  too  ;  and  as  other  countries,  such  as  France,  and  Russia,  and  Austria,  charge  a  duty,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  handicap  them  a  little. 

If  a  new  method  were  adopted,  for  instance  if  the  farmers  were  able  to  send  their  flax  to  one  depot 
where  it  would  be  treated,  instead  of  having  to  pass  it  through  the  ordinary  course  of  decomposition  at 
home,  that  would  tend  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  hands.  The  farmers  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
are  hard  headed  Scotchmen  as  a  rule.  They  are  really  more  Scotch  than  Irish,  and  would  grow  anything 
that  i  They  do  not  grow  flax  more  generally  now  because  they  cannot  get  the  hands  to  handle  it. 

and  it  does  nut  pay.  but  if  they  could  sell  their  erop  to  depots,  and  not  have  to  turn  themselves  into  manu- 
facturers I  a  extent.  1  think  they  would  grow  it  generally  again.  There  is  no  flax  more  generally 

to  the  linen  men-hunt  than  Irish  !lnx.  It  is  not  the  very  finest,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  the  worst,  bu't 

it  m  the  most  generally  useful  flax.    The  Flax  Growers'  Association  are  taking  some  steps  to  start  such  depots. 

They  have  brought  over  foreign  instructors  to  teach  the    farmers  how   to   handle   and    grow   flax    better, 

llllt  1  'hii'i  i'-il  impression  is  that  the  Irish  farmer  was  found  to  know  at  least  as  much  if  not  more 

than   the  instructors.      Hut  what  is  wanted  is  to  show  him  that  there  is  a  profit  within  his  reach.     It  would 

rand  thing  if  «e  eoul-l  .jet  British  (lax.     \Ve  are  now  obliged  to  buy  flax  largely  from  Russia,  and  Russia 

puts  the  heaviest  duty  imaginable  on  our  linens,  and  yarns,  and  everything  that  we  try  to  send  her.     By 

and  bye,  if  she  develops  her  trade,  she  may  put  an  export  duty  on  flax,  and  it   becomes  imperative  for  u's 

n  sources  of  supply  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  Empire  and  the  home  trade. 

pala    factors   in    bleaching   is   chloride   of    lime,    which   is    made     very    largely 

ontmerit.  in  (Jermiiny,  say,  and  we  as  Irish  bleachers  use  considerable  quantities  of  it.     My'firm  pays 

H  lor  this  chloride  of  lime  ;   some  -20  years  ago  the  same  quantity  cost  us  £1,000  a  year.     In 

it  is  about  half  the  price  it  used  tojw.       Then  some  of  our  friends  say  to  us  :     "  There  you  are, 

i*  an  instance  of  the  way  free  trade  does  you  good.      You  are  a  bleacher,  it  saves  you  £500  a  year.' 
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But  unhappily  we  do  not  live  by  chloride  of  lime  alone  and  no  matter  how  cheap  it  is  we  cannot  do  anything 
more  with  it  than  just  use  all  we  want  for  bleaching.  The  Irish  linen  trade  by  which  we  live,  and  by  which 
,11  our  workpeople  live,  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  anything  else,  and 'we  find  we  lose  ten  times  the 
amount  that  we  save  in  chloride  of  lime  by  this  dumping  of  cheap  goods.  ( :hloride  of  lime  is  produced  abroad 
or  if  produced  in  this  country  it  has  to  be  sold  at  the  foreigner's  prices  so  that  it  the  cost  just  the  same.-  lam 
not  speaking  of  this  with  regard  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  putting  a  duty  on  chloride  of  lime,  but 
merely  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  this  system' of  free  imports,  which  lessens  the  cost  of  anyone  thing 
does  not  of  necessity  do  good  to  the  people  in  that  trade.  It  would  not  materially  affect  our  industry  if  a 
small  duty  were  put  on  chloride  of  lime,  a  duty  of  Id  per  cent.  I  should  think  would  be  almost  imperceptible 
to  an  Irish  bleacher. 

The  number  of  bleaching  greens  has  fallen  off  although  those  left  are  all  carrying  on  business  on  such 
improved  methods  that  they  are  probably  doing  as  much  in  the  aggregate  as  before.  Perhaps  twelve  firms 
now  do  as  much  bleaching  as  twenty-four  did  some  years  ago  and  they  probably  employ  nearly  as  many  hands 
as  the  twenty-four,  and  the  wages  are  better.  We  have  a  monopoly  of  bleaching  in  Ireland  for  all  Irish  goods. 
No  Irish  manufacturer  of  linen  would  send  his  goods  over  to  the  Continent  to  be  bleached,  for  the  bleaching 
and  finishing  is  inferior  out  there.  That  is  why  the  foreigners  send  over  to  us. 

With  regard  to  spinning  the  case  is  very  different.  There  has  been  a  very  big  diminution  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the  last  20  years.  That  is  largely  due"  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  yarn  as  against  foreign  flax.  That  is  to  say  the  foreigner,  instead  of  sending  his  goods  over  in 
the  form  of  raw  material  is  now  sending  them  over  in  the  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  form. 

The  amount  of  foreign  linens  coming  to  Ireland  to  be  bleached  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  10  or  13 
years  ago.  They  are  beginning  to  bleach  themselves  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  on  the  Continent,  and 
they  are  getting  a  very  much  batter  finish.  Some  of  the  new  bleaching  greens  in  France  have  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  and  they  are  bleaching  and  finishing  their  goods  with  equal  celerity  to  the  work  done 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  remnant  of  the  trade  which  remains  in  Ireland  is  that  portion  in 
which  colour  is  very  important.  Foreign  bleachers  cannot  produce  the  same  class  of  colour,  partly,  I  think, 
owing  to  the  climate,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  century  old  business  in  Ireland,  and  the  people 
have  been  brought  up  to  it,  and  the  hereditary  skill  of  the  workpeople  is  not  easily  attained  at  once,  although 
I  should  think  that  the  foreigners  are  treading  closer  on  our  heels  every  day.  One  of  the  largest  bleaching  D1Bal;n  rlal 
greens  in  Ireland,  Richardson's  green  at  Lisburn,  have  lately  put  up  a  large  plant  which  has  been  made  for  them  from  the  Continent 
on  the  Continent  and  which  is  based  on  Continental  experience.  I  have  seen  the  plant  and  seen  the  foreign 
users  of  it.  It  is  a  plant  more  particularly  for  finishing  rather  than  bleaching  and  the  idea  is  that  it  will  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  hand  labour  and  enable  its  user  to  finish  cheaper.  The  machinery  of  this  new  green 
lessens  the  expenses  by  superseding  the  beetler  who  attends  to  the  beetle  machine  and  has  a'little  trade  union, 
and  is  occasionally  unreasonable.  The  object  of  adopting  this  foreign  machinery  is  to  get  a  little  more 
independent  of  him. 

Foreigners  have  lower  wages  and  longer  hours,  and  their  cost  of  production  is  less,  which  gives  them 
a  considerable  advantage  over  us.  Our  wages  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  fairly  high,  and  the  people  are 
living  at  a  pretty  high  standard  of  comfort— I  should  say  double,  or  treble  as  high  as  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  advantage  over  the  foreigner  in  machinery  because  they  all  have  English  and  Irish 
machinery.  They  are  very  go-ahead  in  that  respect  and  they  spare  no  expense  to  keep  themselves  equipped. 
WTe  have  one  advantage  with  regard  to  the  bleaching  of  linen  ;  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  particularly  suitable  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  as  suitable  a  climate  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  America,  where  they  have  all  kinds  of 
climates  they  are  still  unable  to  bleach  linen  satisfactorily.  They  can  bleach  cotton.  The  fact  is  the  Irish 
bleach  is  the  very  highest  standard  of  all.  It  is  aimed  at  by  all  our  competitors  ;  and  the  proof  of  that  is  that 
many  of  them  send  linens  over  to  Ireland  to  be  bleached,  their  Governments  making  arrangements  whereby 
they  can  send  them  over  in  bond,  and  get  them  back  again  duty  free,  to  get  the  Irish  bleaching  and  finish. 
Then  our  workmen  are,  I  think,  rather  more  efficient  than  those  of  the  foreigner  in  the  bleaching  trade.  irish  worlcneanle 
Speaking  of  my  own  branches  of  the  industry,  I  think  they  would  do  more  work,  and  more  intelligently,  in 
an  hour  than  the  foreigner. 

Technical  and  commercial  training  and  higher  education  do  generally  promote  the  production  of  a   Technical 
superior  class  of    workmen    in    foreign  countries  —  more  particularly  perhaps  foremen— not    the  general    Education 
rank  and  file  of  working  men.     We  could  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  foreigners  in  that  respect.     I  think 
as  a  rule,  we  make  better  linen  than  the  French.     Of  course,  there  may  occasionally  be  a  new  design  in  table 
linen  or  something  that  may  have  a  little  bit  of  a  run,  and  I  think  that  is  where  their  technical  education 
comes  in.      They  produce  a  new  and  artistic  design  where  we  have  been  content  to  go  on  with  the  old  one  ; 
but  that,  again  is  largely  because  we  have  no  security  for  laying  out  our  money  in  producing  the  new  one. ' 

My  business  as  a  linen  bleacher  is  supplemented  by  the  business  of  general  linen  merchant,  and  as  linen  Comnetinp  Linen 
merchants  we  find  that  the  foreign  goods  selling,  for  instance,  in  London,  here,  are  a  very  serious  handicap 
to  us.  Owing  to  their  longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  and  to  the  higher  standard  of  comfort  among  our 
operatives,  they  are  able  to  undersell  us.  It  may  be  more  in  the  nature  of  dumping  ;  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  seem  to  get  in  the  little  margin  of  profit  left  us,  and  leave  us  out.  The  quality 
of  their  goods  is  not  equal  to  ours,  particularly  the  colour  ;  the  bleaching  finish  of  the  Irish  is  better,  and  the 
Irish  goods  are  better  made,  and  altogether  on  their  merits  they  compare  very  favourably.  In  fact,  we  beat 
the  foreign  ;  but  the  price  always  kills  the  Irish.  An  exporter  might  give  ours  the  preference,  but  the  casual 
purchaser  would  not  see  the  difference. 

I  think  the  foreign  goods  are  produced    at  a   profit.      The  larger  their  output  the  cheaper  their  pro- 
duction, and  their  goods  may  be  sold  here  with  a  narrower  margin  of  profit  than  ours,  but  I  do  not  apprehend 
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that  they  are  sold  at  a  low.      When  wo  say  to  our  customers,  here,  for  instance  in  London  :— "  These  foreign 

good*  are  not  e.pul  to  .mi  re  not  as  white,  they  are  not  so  well  made,  they  are  not  as  good  a  quality 

of  yarn,  the  yam  not  equal  to  ours  at  all ;  it  is  true  they  are  a  little  bit  cheaper,  but  we  will  make  this  article 

;|.|e  napkin,  or  tablecloth,  and  we  will  make  it  at  that  price."   Our  customers  say  : 

•f  we  K.-I  Irish  we  want  it  letter  :   we  want  the  good  colour,  we  want  the  good  goods.       They  only 

.•  foreign  Ixvauao  it  is  a  little  bit  cheaper.     It  comes  so  close  on  us  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  cuts  us 

,,ul  to  n  I  '  it  makes  our  business  unprofitable.     The  fact  of  their  having  our  free  market 

open  to  tin-in  allows  tlinii  to  dump  their  poods,  and  manufacture  on  a  larger  and  cheaper  scale.     We  are 

prevented  by  legislation  from  following  them  in  the  way  of  shorter  hours,  &c.    We  are  handicapped  all  round 

against  tin- 'foreigner  who  prodiiees  under  any  conditions  he  pleases. 

The  idea  naturally  occurs  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  what  you  want  is  reciprocity — do  something 
for  the  people  that  will  do  something  for  you,  and  do  nothing  for  those  who  will  not.  For  instance,  I  would 
make  a  difference  between  Belgian  mid  French  yarns.  As  the  Belgians  let  our  yarns  in  free  I  would  let 
theirs  in.  As  the  French  do  not  I  would  not.  The  principle  of  a  quid  pro  quo  would  be  really  the 
best  working  principle. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  25  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  article  would  not  be  too  much  in  the 
,nd  on  a  semi-manufactured  article,  say  10  per  cent,  or  so  ;   but  in  both  cases,  and   in  all 
cam,  I  should  let  the  principal  factor  be  the  bargain.     What  they  did  for  us  1  would  do  for  them.     Raw 
in  itcrial  free,  except  where  it  can  be  used  as  a  factor  in  the  bargain. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  thnt  if  we  were  protected  to  some  extent  against  this  free  importation  of  manu- 
factured goods  we  should  make  them  more  largely  and  consequently  more  cheaply,  and  that  the  price  would 
.>•;.  vary  in  the  market  very  much,  only  there  would  be  more  Irish  and  less  French.  The  com- 
petition among  home  manufacturers  is  so  keen  that  I  believe  every  half-penny  of  increased  price  would  come 
off  in  time  and  the  goods  would  be  about  as  cheap  as  ever.  The  consumer  would  get  a  better  article,  and  the 
Irish  manufacturer  would  be  enabled  to  keep  all  his  workpeople  going,  and  preserve  their  high  standard  of 
comfort,  whereas  at  present  he  feels  at  a  terrible  risk  in  extending  his  production,  because  he  never  knows 
for  a  moment  when  he  will  not  be  cut  out  by  the  foreigner. 

\Ve  lay  ourselves  out  to  supply  the  London  trade  in  getting  up  any  special  patterns  or  following 
them  if  it  is  required,  more  so  now  than  they  used  to  do.  At  one  time,  if  any  special  pattern  was  wanted, 
we  had  to  go  abroad  to  get  it.  Now  manufacturers  will  oblige  more  than  they  did,  but  they  are  hampered 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  business  is  so  small  and  so  curtailed  on  all  sides  that  many  of 
them  shrink  from  the  necessary  outlay  to  get  up  a  new  pattern.  They  do  not  feel  secure  in  enlarging. 
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Mil.  E.  E.  HERDMAN 

(Henry  M:itier  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast.  Linen  Manufactureis,  Merchants,  and  Bleachers). 
\\ .   manufacture  from  coarse  household  goods  up  to  the  very  finest  handkerchiefs. 

SUtt  of  Trade.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  linen  trade  of  the  North  of  Ireland  has  not  gone  back  or  varied 

much  ;    but  the  conditions  of  the  business  have  changed  somewhat.       We  are  doing  more  with  our 

Colonies,  and  we  are  doing  very  much  less  with  some  of  the  countries  which  have  put  on  hostile  tariffs  against 

Us. 

Colonial  Trade.  In  the  Colonies  our  trade  has  most  increased  with  Canada.     In  South  Africa  we   cannot  claim   to 

much  increase.     In  the  year  1894,  there  were  £111,000  worth  of  linen  shipped  to  Canada;    and 

195,000,  which  is  a  large  increase.     We  meet  with  German  competition  in  Canada,  and 

rcase  would   he   partly  in  consequence  of  the  preferential  tariff.     Canada  charges  25  per  cent,   to 

•ent.  upon  plain  linen  and  damask,  and  on  handkerchiefs,  and  what  are  known  as  fancy  goods,  they 

•  nt.      But  then,  off  that  they  give  us    a  rebate  of   one-third  off  the  duty.       There  is  no 

•  that  an  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  be  good  for  the  trade. 

Prtib.  n  the  trade  in  relation  to  turnover  are  not  satisfactory.       The  turnover  is,  ix-rhaps,  larger 

business  is  much  harder  to  do.       The  profits   are  not  proportionate  owing   to   the   competition 
we  have  to  meet. 

Irish  and  '*  i-  """1   dearer,  and  for  it  we  are  now  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  foreigners.      In  1892  there 

Imported  Flax.  'sh  flax,  and  in  1902  only 49,000 odd-a  reduction  of  upwards  of  20000  acres    The 

and  the  farmer  claims  that  he  cannot  raise  it  at  a  profit.       In  Belgium  they 

•eh  eheaper  labnur   and  the-  flax  is  a  fibre  which  requires  delicate  handling  and  attention      We  get 
iMia  and  from  Betaum.       The  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland  was  once  profitable,  but  it  was 

?& t  i 'Zi i1 ;     ;;'"''  "as  afraid of-   u ,takcs ,a i°°d deai  °ut °f the sw  ^ ;t « »«<*  nlore 

i    now  than  it  was,  so  many  workpeople  have  emigrated.       Even  within  the  last  20  years 

..  |my  I,,,. he,  wages,  give  greater  latitude  as  to  hours,  and  the  people  are  much  harder 

To  meet  the  largely  increased  supplies  of  flax  from  Russia  and  Belgium 

j  «.m-  ...1*1,1  -.  ,    ,t  were  not  possible  to  get  cheaper  means  of  transport,  and  teach  our 

the  flax.      In  the  case  of  cotton,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months,  it  would 


Witnesses. 


be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  it  grown  within  our  own  Empire  if  that  be  possible  ;   for  we  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  speculators,  but  I  doubt  if  flax  could  be  grown  with  advantage  in  any  of  our  Colonies. 

The  important  change  which  has  come  to  the  trade  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  business  now  done  Changed 

in  the  hemming  of  sheets  and  napkins  and  making  up  napiary  ready  for  immediate  use  ;    and  within  the  past  Conditions  Of 

three  years  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  trade  done  in  linen  dress  goods  ;  but  it  is  a  trade  that  depends  Trade. 
very  much  upon  fashion. 

A  great  change  has  come  in  respect  to  the  proportions  of  semi-manufactured  and  fully  manufactured    Development  Of 
goods  exported.     The  United  States  now  take  a  good  many  yarns  from  us  which  they  themselves  manufacture   American 
into  goods.       The  manufacture  of  linen  in  any  form  in  America  was  a  thing  unknown  up  to  within  a  few  years    Manufactures. 
ago.  In  1893  there  were  £17,000  worth  of  yarns  exported  to  America,  and  in  the  year  1902  there  were  £65,000 
worth  of    yarns   exported.       Recently  we    had  a  towel  sent  us  from  our  agents  in    Manchester   which    we 
were    asked  to  quote  for.       We  got  back  word  that  our  quotation  was  too  high,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
were  told  it  was  an  American  towel.     It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  met  such  a  case  ourselves. 
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Our  workpeople  have  been  fairly  well  employed.  Wages  for  the  past  10  years  have  varied  very  little 
in  any  departments.  The  women  power-loom  weavers  earn  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  week.  A  hem-stitcher's 
wages  would  probably  run  from  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  there  has  been  very  little  change  within  the  last 
20  years.  Whatever  change  there  has  been  has  rather  tended  upwards,  but  within  10  years  there  has  been 
practically  none.  I  understand  that  our  wages  are  higher  than  abroad — than  in  Belgium,  for  instance. 

The  change  in  the  state  of  trade  in  our  business  is  undoubtedly  due  to  hostile  tariffs.       Take  the  United    Effect  Of 
States.       In  the  year  1890  the  McKinley  tariff  came  in.       Then  they  brought  in  another  little  Bill  about    Foreign  Tariffs. 
the  year  1894,  by  which  they  made  you  give,  on  the  invoice,  the  elements  of  your  costs,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  that  information  they  based  what  is  known  as  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  of  1897.     One  branch  of  our  business 
was  swept  away  entirely — namely,   printed  cotton  handkerchiefs.       Another  class  of  handkerchiefs  has    Handkerchiefs. 
practically  ceased  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  that  is  what  we  call  a  bordered  hemmed  handkerchief 
as  contrasted  with  a  hemmed  stitched.       Now  they  are  importing  the  plain  cloth  and  are  very  large  manu- 
facturers of  handkerchiefs  themselves.      They  allow  the  plain  cloth  to  come  in  with  a  duty  of  35  per  cent., 
but  when  it  goes  in  in  the  form  of  a  hemmed  stitched  handkerchief  it  pays  a  duty  of  55  per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  tariffs  have  restricted  British  trade.  The  United  States,  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Spain  have  all  adopted  high  tariffs,  which  have  in  some  cases  almost  entirely  shut  out  our  goods,  and 
some  of  those  countries  have  done  that  where  they  cannot  make  the  goods  themselves. 
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In  about  10  years  the  amount  of  importation  of  foreign  yarns  has  largely  increased.  In  1892  the  yarns 
imported  amounted  to  £789,900  roughly  in  value  ;  in  1902  to  £968,300.  The  result  has  been  that  the  farmers 
have  been  discouraged  from  growing  the  flax. 

We  have  not  been  affected  by  dumping.  Germany  competes  in  the  market  here.  They  send  sheeting 
and  linen  and  embroidered  linen  ;  Switzerland  sends  in  large  and  increasing  quantities  of  embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 

The  American  methods  of  raising  capital  are  not  to  be  approved  of.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
difficulty  in  raising  capital  for  the  linen  industry,  though  we  would  hardly  recommend  it  as  a  business. 
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No  doubt  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Belgium  the  workmen  obtain  a  very  good  technical  knowledge 
to  the  advantage  of  their  trade..    With  regard  to  the  machinery  we  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  our   Training 
hem-stitching  factory.     The  workers  were  very  much  prejudiced  against  a  little  addition  that  we  wanted  to 
make  to  some  of  the  machines,  which  would  reduce  the  cost.     However,  we  overcame  the  difficulty. 


Machinery. 


The  cause  of  amalgamation  is  the  great  cost  and  difficulty  of  distributing.     I  think  there  has  been  an   Amalgamations. 
amalgamation  of  the  French,  American,  and  Scotch  spinners,  which  I  understand  has  been  very  successful. 

The  proportions  of  the  different  elements  of  cost  in  our  business  are  :  Yarns  55  per  cent.,  manufac-    Elements  of  Cost 
turing  32  per  cent.,  finishing  and  making  up  4?,  per  cent.,  administration  expenses  7£  per  cent.,  labour,  pure   of  Production. 
and  is  simple,  about  36  per  cent.,  but  it  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

In  foreign  countries  they  have  this  advantage  over  our  commercial  travellers,  that  they  are  better   Commercial 
linguists  and  study  more  closely  the  requirements  of  their  customers.     I  think  also  that  they  travel  more   Travelling. 
economically,  and  certainly  are  willing  to  take  orders  for  smaller  quantities,  in  many  cases,  than  our  people 
care  to  do.     Then,  I  understand  that  the  Continental  houses  give  more  liberal  terms  in  the  way  of  discount 
or  indateing  and  so  on.     Of  course  that  is  an  ex  parte  statement  ;  but  we  are  often  told  that  the  foreign  houses 
do  that. 

The  British  policy  of  free  imports  is  certainly  to  the  foreigner's  advantage.     Belgium,  for  instance,    British   Policy  Of 
sends  in  a  good  many  sheetings  which  could  be  made  here.     Indeed  we  do  make  them,  but  the  Belgian  are    Free   Imports. 
cheaper  than  ours.     Then  the  Germans  send  in  their  linens,  both  plain  and  embroidered.     The  Swiss  send 
their  handkerchiefs  and  embroidered  edgings.     At  one  time  that  was  a  very  large  industry  in  Ireland,  but 
it  has  all  gone  to  Switzerland,  and  is  done  by  machinery. 

I  would  suggest  a  moderate  duty  of  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  on  manufactured  goods  only.    I  would    Duties. 
bo  inclined  to  admit  the  yarns  with  certainly  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  duty,  if  any.     We  cannot  do  without 
them.     It  would  undoubtedly  be  more  desirable  to  embark  capital  in  flax  spinning  than  to   see   capital 
destroyed  which  was  formerly  employed  in  flax  spinning,  but  there  are  such  a  number  of  mills  broken  up. 
I   do   not   see   why   we   should   no(    with   a   small   duty  of   say,    5    per   cent.,   spin   the  yarns  as  well  as 
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„„.  f,  .  Uter  all.  Ireland  was  and  is  the  home  of  the  spinning  trade,  though  unfortunately  a  certain 

to    have   drifted    to    the    Continent.       In  my  opinion   the  toie^nr.  i: 
another.        lie  U-uan  iir.-t  of  all  by  importing  his  fla* :  into_  *- 


v   mav  later  on  IK-  able  to  do  so.     We  were  also  told  that  owing  to  the  American  climate  it  wm 
..blo'for  them  to  WMTC  linen  yarn.      Hut   that  has  also  proved  to  Ix-  a  fallacy.  is,  however,  t. 

that  the  dump  and  i-<|i 

our   Colonies.      1 


. 
climate  of  In-h.n.I  and  its  open  winters  really  help  the  Irish  hi 

There  should  Ix-  possibilities  ,,f  expansion  of  Uritish  trade  by  arrangements  with   our   Colon 
se  we  nui-t     m  tli.-m  somethin    if  they  are  going  to  give  us  something,  but  it  is  a  mutual  affair. 


suppose  we  nui-t  nm   tli.-m  something  if  they  are  going  to  give 

Our  business  with  Canada  has  grown  to  a  very  large  extent.     As  to  our  other  Colonies.  Australi.:  and 

ii.l.  so  far  they  '  jiven  us  any  preference  ;   but  our  business  is  increasing  with  them      In 

,  rent..  i|iiite  a  moderate  tariff  for  plain  linens.     On  towels  and  made-up  goods  (and 

.me  under  that  category)  they  charge  15  per  cent.     In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand, 

.   -'o  iM-r  cent    fi>r  piece  goods  ;  and  on  handkerchiefs  and  made-up  goods—  towels,  and  everything 

at      I'.ut  it  is  not  an  important  industry.     The  Australians  will  no  doubt 

I  nit  they  will  take  good  care  to  have  a  duty  which  is  strongly  protective  of  any  industry 

-   themselves,  and  it  may  be  so  high  that  the  preference  might  not  help  U8  at  all, 

.'.  itli  us  in  Australia. 

.king  in  a  general  way.  it  is  important  for  our  trade  that  the  Government  should  have  power  to 
•   terms  from  the  vaiious  countries  who   press  us  with    hostile   tariffs  and  who  are  taking  our 
trade  from  us. 


WITNESS  No.  90. 
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MR.  ROBERT  G.  McCRTJM 


f  McCmro,  Watson  and  Mercer,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Linen  Manufacturers). 

There  have  been  considerable  fluctuations  in  our  trade  which  is  in  fancy  goods  almost  entirely,  owing 
to  foreigner*,  chiefly  (Jcrmans  and  Belgians,  sending  in  more  goods  to  us  than  formerly.  Abroad  th« 
alteration  of  the  American  tariff  has  injured  our  business  with  the  United  States  considerably.  Wo  had  a 
pretty  good  trade  there  and  we  have  still  a  fair  trade  ;  but  the  tariff  has  interfered  with  our  profits.  Of 
jel  l-i-tier  profits  on  the  finer  articles  than  on  the  coarser.  Fine  cloths  they  arc  not  making  ot  all 
in  Aineri.-n.  They  either  buy  them  from  us  and  from  Scotland,  or  from  the  Germans.  The  American  duty 
on  our  cloths  is  from  35  to  60  per  cent.,  but  a  certain  quantity  will  go  through  that  at  duty  and 
the  purchasers  may  pay  a  portion  of  it  ;  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  pay  it  all,  as  our  profits  have  been  reduced 
since  the  hi^h  duty  was  put  on.  We  do  business  with  all  our  Colonies  —  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
and  sin.  .  ihi-  Canadian  duties  have  been  reduced,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  trade  there  consider- 
ably. We  do  not  send  goods  to  India  and  the  East  ;  at  least,  they  do  not  come  direct  to  us  for  them. 

Further  preferential  arrangements  with  the  Colonies  would  be  an  advantage,  because  we  should  then 
be  able  to  compete  better  with  'the  foreigner. 

niir  trade  have  decreased. 
•.'•nt  and  ilii>  InL'lin 
•!ume  of  t  •  -.hole. 

Where  hand  embroidery  work  is  concerned,  the  trade  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  great  extent  :   for 

•  .     Tin'  Ameriraii  duty  on  the  plain  goods  u   :.:>nic  :;.">  per  cent., 

but  it  !-  Hi  i  p..  i  .....  ni.  ,,11  •!  l"i-ed  work  :    and,  of  course.  duty  is  charged  on  the  plain  material  as  well 

work.     This  pives  them  a  great  pull  over  us,  and  they  are  able  to  get  the  work  done  at 

i  .  li  tilings  as  bed  spreads  and  embroidered  tea-cloths.  "  The  Ccrmans  have. 

lea]  of  the  towel  trade  with  the  United  States.     I  suppose  the  reason  is, 

that  owitu  .-.rtiele.  the  middle  man  makes  more  money  out  of  it. 

••mploycd.     Labour  is  scarcer  than  it  would  otherwise  be  owing  to  the  tremendous 
''  'liiiiil  :    but  they  like  to  come  to  our  work,  and  we  employ  both  men  and  women. 


decreased.     Among  the  causes  of  the  decrease  are  the  longer  hours  on  the 
pecially  the  United  States  tariff.     There  has  l.r-n  :<  slight  decrease  in 


to  im!  supply  ,,f  home-  material  have  deteriorated  absolutely.     We  are 
'inn  of  home-grown  flax  than  formerly,  and  we  depend  much  more  upon  the 
lion  of  foreign  yarn  has  interfered  with  the  home  growth.      The  Board  of 
>•  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  flax,  but  they  have  not  been  very 
M  iii  1  liter,  and  I  think  so  far  the  Board  have  been  looking  more  to  the 
hem.     The  flax  acreage  is  now  about  50,000,  not  much  more 
fth  of  what  it  was  :jn  years  ago.     I  am  afraid  that  if  a  duty  were  placed  upon  foreign  imported 


Witnesses. 


yarn  it  would  not  tend  to  increase  the  area  of  fla\  culture  in  Ireland.  It  would,  perhaps,  increase  the  number  3876 

of  spindle?,  and  if  the  demand  for  flax  wa*  sujfi  as  to  raise  the  prices  a  little,  the  farmers  would  cultivate 

more.     The  introduction  of  some  improved  method  of  growing  such  as  the  Continental  system,  would  lend 

decidedly  to  increase  its  growth.      But  the  difficulty  is  to  convince  the  farmers  that  such   a    thing  would 

I'c  for  their  benefit.     They  have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  labour  to  treat  the  flax.     If  you  could  get 

them  a  price  for  the  flax   before  it  is  pulled,  so  that  it  would  be  carried  away  to  a  factory  without  their 

having  the  trouble  of  doing  it,  that  would  certainly  offer  a  strong  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  grow  it.     But 

there  is  always  a  risk.     If  it  is  a  good  crop  it  pays  the  farmer  well,  but  on  a  bad  crop  there  is  a  heavy  loss. 

It  depends  upon  the  weather  a  good  deal.     A  good  quality  of  seed  is  a  very  important  item.     The  difficulty 

is  to  give  them  some  means  of  testing  the  seed.    The  Agricultural  Department    could  do  that  if  they  would. 

In  Canada  the  Government  Farms  test  all  the  seed,  and  are  able  to  give  the  farmers  a  report  early  in  the 

season  MS  t't  whether  the  seeds  are  good  or  not. 

Prices  of  yarns  vary  a  good  deal.     But  occasionally  the  foreigners  will  sell  to  us  cheaper  in  Belfast  Prices  Of  Foreign 

than  they  do  on  their  own  ground.     I  saw  a  letter  to  a  very  large  import  house  in  Belfast  saying  that  this  Yarn. 
firm  had  a  quantity  of  yarns  to  sell ;   but  they  did  not  wish  to  sell  them  at  home  so  as  to  break  the  price, 
but  they  would  be  glad  to  have  a  good  offer  from  the  Belfast  house  for  them.     I  joined  in  the  speculation 

in  buying  this  large  quantity  of  yarns,  and  I  was  able  to  get  a  portion  of  them.     The  importation  of  foreign  Importation  of 

yarns  for  British  weaving  has  increased  very  largely.     We  have  had  a  reduction  of  spindles  at  home,  but  not  Foreign  Yarn.  3877 

a  reduction  of  looms.     Therefore,  we  require  an  extra  supply  of  the  foreign  yarns  and  I  am  afraid  the 

quantity  they  have  sent  in  has  reduced  our  spindles.     The  importation  of  German  linen  goods  into  this  Importation  of 

country  is  a  large  business  and  decidedly  increasing.  Linens. 

We  have  only  two  canals  in  the  north  of  Ireland — the  Lagan  and  the  Newry  Canal — that  are  doing    canal  and 
any  business  at  all  with  the  manufacturers.     The  railway  rates  are  very  high.     We  have  any  amount  of   Railway  Rates. 
divided  interests,  and  these  generally  work,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  to  oppose  each  other.     The 
rates  from  the  Continent,  Ghent  or  Antwerp,  for  instance,  to  London,  for  linen  goods — and  London  is  one 
of  our  large  markets — are  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  rates  from  Belfast  to  London.   The  sea-borne  freights 
to  London  from  those  places  are  50  or  60  per  cent,  lower  than  the  same  from  Belfast  to  London,  and  the 
railway  rates  are  even  worse. 

I  find  our  raw  material  costs  us  about  62'5  per  cent. — that  is,  for  yarns — of  the  total  cost  of  pro-    Elements  of  Cost 
duetion.     The  wages  come  to  18'7  per  cent.  ;    expenses  10  per  cent.  ;   interest  on  capital  7'6  per  cent.,  and   Oj  Production. 
rent  1'2  per  cent.     I  am  reckoning  as  if    interest  were  paid  on  all  the  capital  concerned.     But  in  a    fancy 
concern  such  as  mine  expenses  are  vastly  more  than  they  would  be  in  plain  goods.     From  information  given 
to  me  by  foreigners,  I  should  say  their  general  expenses  are  much  lower  than  ours. 

We  are  under  a  disadvantage  in  respect  to  commercial  travelling.     Our  travellers  are  not  as  good    commerrjal  ooio 

linguists  as  the  foreigners.     There  is  no  question  that  the  want  of  a  decimal  coinage  is  a  drawback  to  us.    Travelling 
A  man  said  to  me  just  now,  "How  am  I  to  calculate  the  price  of  one  ton,  ten  hundredweights,  three  quarters, 
seven  pounds,  at  12s.  2|d.  a  ton  ?     I  shall  have  to  get  some  skilled  man  to  do  it  for  me."     As  a  rule,  we    Decimal  System. 
sell  our  goods  for  export  delivered  on  this  side.     But  the  foreigners  complain  of  the  trouble  they  have  in 
making  calculations — particularly  when  goods  are  sold  by  metre.     We  do  not  issue  any  catalogues  in  foreign 
weights,  measures  or  coins. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  foreigners  can  keep  their  looms  and  machinery  going  full  time,  for  if    Effect  of  British 
they  cannot  sell  at  home  at  full  price,  they  send  their  goods  to  us.     Yoa  often  find  in  London  foreign  goods    policy 
at  prices  at  which  they  could  not  possibly  be  made    here — at  prices  which  would  not  do  more  than  pay  for 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  they  are  made,  without  wages  at  all.     They  thus  keep  their  machinery  con- 
stantly going,  while  we  have  times  of  depression  when  our  machinery  is  partially  stopped.    If  we  could  ha\v 
equal  wages  and  equal  hours  that  would  tend  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  of  fair  competition.     But  if  our 
machinery  could  be  kept  fully  and  constantly  and  steadily  employed  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  still 
make  goods  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner. 

I  should  say  10  per  cent,  would  be  a  quite  sufficient  duty.     To  charge  the  foreigner  the  same  duty    Duties. 

as  he  charges  on  our  goods  could  not,  I  think,  be  carried  out  in  practice.     I  think  10  per  cent,  would  keep  3879 

the  foreigner  from  dumping  his  goods  in,  and  half  of  that  would  do  on  yarns.     If  we  could  improve  the 
home  demand  for  goods  we  should  have  more  customers,  and,  therefore,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  a  little 
duty  on  yarns.     I  do  not  think  these  duties  would  raise  prices  at  all,  because  the  very  fact  of  being  able    Effect  upcn 
to  keep  our  machinery  fully  employed  would  enable  us  to  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  now  even  supposing    Prices. 
we  did  pay  a  small  duty  on  yarns  coming  in.     The  same  thing  would  apply  if  you  could  improve  the  cotton 
trade,  for  they  are  among  our  best  customers,  as  the  cotton  operatives  wear  a  great  deal  of  linen. 

Improvements  in  our  tariff  would  expand  our  trade.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  the  Canadian    Expansion  of 
preference  has  shown  clearly  that  it   is  an   advantage,  for  my  own  business  has  increased  very  much  since    Trade. 
the  reduction  of  the  duties,  which  gives  us  an  advantage  over  Germany.     As  a  whole,  the  Canadian  business   preference 
has  not  increased  to  very  much,  but  it  has  diverted  the  trade  from  the  Germans  to  the  home  manufacturers. 
I  have  met  far  more  German  competition  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.      At  the  same  time  I  know 
Canadian   customers  who  formerly  bought  German  goods — of  which  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time — who  are 
now  buying  Irish  goods  or  Scotch. 


Mr.  Walker. 
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WITNESS  No.  91. 

MIt.    R.    E.    WALKER 
(R.  K.  Walker.  Kei.l  >v  C,,.,  l.til..  Ihinfermline;   Linen  and  Cotton  Damask  Manufacturers). 

I  propose  to  give  evidence  upon  cloth  weaving.  The  circumstances  of  manufacturers  in  Dunfermline 
have  certainly  altered.  Time  was  when  we  were  manufacturers  for  practically  the  world.  Now  a  large 
number  of  our  former  CUM. .mere  are  manufacturing  for  themselves,  a  thing  we  cannot  call  in  question,  but 
when  they  begin  m  make  not  only  for  themselves,  hut  to  supply  our  needs  with  their  overplus  at  prices  that 
rannot  be  recognised  as  actual  cost,  we  think  it  is  necessary  to  revise  our  fiscal  arrangements.  I  think  our 
trade  as  far  a*  the  fintcd  Kingdom  is  concerned  is  fairly  good,  but  there  is  increasing  foreign  competition 
in  damask. 

Our  foreign  trade,  more  particularly  to  Continental  Countries,  has  almost  entirely  left  us.  Some 
jr.  <,r  :!(>  years  ago  we  had  considerable  trade  with  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  other  smaller  countries, 
but  that  has  almost  ceased,  though  we  take-  ,heir  products.  We  still  send  goods  to  the  United  States, 
but  in  diminished  <|iiantitics,  largely  owing  to  the  desire  on  their  part  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  to  secure 
which  they  have  imposed  very  heavy  duties  upon  us.  With  the  exception  of  one  article  (and  that  got 
through  the  foreign  tariff  arrangements  by  a  fluke)  the  lowest  duty  paid  is  50  per  cent.  On  the  lower  goods 
mill  those  which  it  is  their  desire  to  make  for  themselves,  the  duty  is  even  more  than  that,  as  it  rates  not 
only  on  specitic  duty  but  on  weight,  therefore  the  lower  ends  are  the  most  heavily  taxed.  They  commence 
with  the  lower  and  with  the  intention  of  working  up,  and  the  outcome  of  that  tariff  is  that  the  cost  of  low- 
linen  goods  when  they  reach  America,  as  you  can  understand  with  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent,  and  other  expenses, 
is  doubl  •  the  price  'here.  They  are  thus  making  cotton  damasks — coloured  union  damasks  that  used  to 
be  a  large  trade  in  Dunfermline— and  also  diaper  goods  and  huckaback  towels  and  union  damasks,  these 
taking  the  place  of  goods  we  previously  sent  to  them.  We  are  not  suffering  so  much  to-day  but  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effect.  Knowing 'the  cause,  we  are  assured  we  shall  feel  the  effect  much  more  in  the 
future. 

The  Colonies  and  British  Possessions  supply  us  with  an  increasing  trade  and  we  welcome  very  highly 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  further  the  adoption  of  preferential  tariffs.  With  Canada,  we  are  feeling  a 
decided  benefit  and  there,  and  in  Africa,  too,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  better  demand.  The 
preference  in  Africa  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  stand  by  us  for  long,  but  still  it  is  from  the  Colonies 
generally  we  anticipate  trade,  and  we  feel  that  if  our  Colonial  trade  is  not  encouraged,  our  outlet  for  manu- 
factured goods  must  decrease,  even  more.  Although  our  trade  with  British  Possessions  has  considerably 
increased,  there  has  also  been  an  increasing  amount  of  Continental  competition  with  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
»ay  to  what  extent. 

Our  profits  have  diminished.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  increased  wages  and 
shortened  hours  demanded  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  are  now  obliged  to  work  55  hours  per  week.  The 
last  Bill  shortened  our  time  by  one  hour  so  that  on  Saturday  there  are  only  two  hours  after  breakfast  for  work, 
and  some  workers  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  come  in  for  that  time.  This  shortened  production  means 
increasing  the  cost  of  working.  Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that  manufacturing  has  not  been  profitable 
during  t'  e  past  few  years.  From  1899  to  1903,  linen  and  cotton  yarns  (owing  to  short  supply  of  material) 
advanced  from  50  to  100  per  or nt.  Where  manufacturers  held  stocks  ;of  yarns  at  the  low  cost,  they  were 
able  to  eell  at  an  increased  profit  which  helped  them  for  the  time,  but  this  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
cost  of  manufacturing. 

Our  factories  have  been  working  full  time,  but  we  have  had  several  hundreds  of  looms  standing  in 

Dunfermline  for  the  last  two  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  workers.     The  girls  whom 

s.  unc  years  back  it  was  hardly  thought  necessary  to  educate  beyond  a  certain  standard  arc  now  much  better 

educated  with  the  result  that  they  go  into  employments  of  lighter  character,  and  we  have  suffered  in  con- 

uce.     \Ve  also  sutler  from  want  of  industries  in  Dunfermline,  which  would  supply  the  fathers  and  brothers 

of  the  hotuehold,  I. ut  we  expect  that  when  the  naval  base  is  established  we  may  have  a   better  supply  of 

is.     Our  work  is  clean,  which  is  a  point  in  favour  of  getting  good  hands,  and  more  attention  than  skill 

is  reqinicil.      I'  i.-  necessary  that  the  girls  should  be  acquainted  with  the  working  of  their  looms,  but  there 

.1  i.-ntcr  in  charge  of  :in  or  |<>  looms  who  attends  to  any  mechanical  work  that  is  necessary,  and  gives  the 

airls  help  when  ii   is  required.     \Ve  have  an  arrangement  with  the  railway  company  to  run  trains  in  two 

lie  eaMern.  going  from  Thornton  to  Dunfermline,  and" the  other  in  the  southern  district 

i. 'I  >i  \cral  hundreds  of  the  girls  thus  travel  in  every  morning  and  return  at  night.     We 

are  now  contemplating  the  introduction  of  tramcars  to  outlying  districts  and  hope  to  secure  more  help. 

The  earnings  of  a  weaver  or  worker  differ  so  much  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  fair  average. 

BOOM  say  that  a  girl  with  two  looms  doing  her  best  will  make  about  £2  5s.  a  fortnight.      Some  do  not 

make  more  than  10«.  a  fortnight,  that  means  they  are  young  or  indifferent  workers.      We  have  a  few  as  low 

U'c    do    not    take    half-timers,  they    come    in    to    be    trained    for    a 

te  put  on  to  a  loom  and  take  the  onlinarv  earnings  from  it.     Earnings  have  increased 

i5  years  from  1'Jl  to  I.-,  JKT  cent.     I  quote  fortnightly  earnings  because  we  pay  fortnightly  on 

''">•  """"in:  the  wives  mav  ha\c  the  monev  to  spend  for  the  week  ;   some  factories  pay  weekly 

l"i<   I  think  the  fortnightly  pay  is  preferred. 


Witnesses. 


The  number  of  looms  employed  has  not  increased  to  a  great  extent.     There  is  a  certain  speed  a  loom    Looms. 
can  be  run  at  properly  in  weaving  damasks.     Looms  are  run  much  quicker  in  the  North  Country  than  they 
are  with  us. 

Conditions  with  respect  to  the  British  supply  of  raw  materials  have  very  much  changed  of  late  years,  Raw  Materials. 
though  not  so  much  in  my  own  time.  Probably  a  large  quantity  of  flax  was  once  grown  in  Scotland.  There 
is  scarcely  such  a  thing  now,  and  in  Ireland  there  is  a  diminution.  There  is  not  much  more  than 
one-fifth  grown  now  of  what  there  was  25  or  30  years  since.  We  depend  largely  for  our  flax  on  Russia.  If 
anything  were  to  occur  to  prevent  Russia  growing  the  article  or  wishing  to  retain  it,  or  difficulties  arose  from 
foreign  complications,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  flax  or  linen  trade.  I  should  say  the  price  of 
flax  now  per  ton  is  £35  or  £40,  a  rise  of  considerably  more  than  25  per  cent.  I  think  that  should  stimulate 
the  growth  in  other  parts  of  the  world  such  as  Ireland,  and  I  hope  there  are  Colonies  suitable  for  growing  flax 
in.  The  great  difficulty  in  Ireland  I  understand  is  the  labour,  it  being  a  dirty  employment.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Russian  flax  is  not  as  good  quality  as  the  Irish  ;  it  is  used  merely  for  the  lower  and  probably  up  to  the 
medium  class  of  yarn,  Irish  or  Continental  flax  being  used  for  the  better  qualities.  There  are  no  foreign 
materials  in  use  in  our  trade.  I  should  think  the  effect  of  cotton  growing  in  the  Empire  brought  about  by  Empire-Grown 
a  preferential  system  of  tariffs  with  the  Colonies  would  be  most  beneficial  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cotton. 
America  with  its  growing  population  is  bound  in  time  to  use  practically  all  the  cotton  they  grow,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  their  ambition  to  do  so.  I  think  there  is  difficulty  probably,  and  great  doubt  as  to  any 
increased  quantity  of  cotton  coming  from  America.  The  difficulty  again  is  the  labour  in  picking  cotton 
and  though  they  may  plant  a  larger  area  for  growing  it,  still  the  other  difficulty  remains  to  get  it  properly 
picked.  Wi:hin  the  last  30  years  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  I  think  doubled,  from  40  to  80 
millions,  and  if  that  growth  continues,  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton  goods  will  use  up  all  the  American- 
grown  cotton.  The  necessity  therefore  arises  for  the  utmost  to  be  done  to  induce  and  help  our  Colonies 
to  grow  the  article  we  ourselves  need.  Very  cheap  cotton  would  certainly  be  very  disadvantageous  to  Cotton  t.  Linen. 
our  trade.  In  Dunfermline  a  considerable  quantity  of  all-cotton  goods  are  made,  coloured  damasks,  table 
cloths,  and  the  price  is  a  great  matter  with  these  goods,  particularly  because  Germany  floods  the  market  with 
cheap  coloured  goods  which  are  sold  against  our  make.  There  is  no  doubt  a  danger  from  our  point  of  view 
in  cotton  being  so  cheap,  especially  if  flax  were  somewhat  dearer.  We  make  both  all-cotton  and  union 
goods  largely  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  linens  that  we  have  to  meet.  It  is  possible  to  imitate  the  linen 
damask  in  cotton  by  finishing,  but  it  is  immediately  declared  when  it  is  put  into  use  and  washed. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  foreign  countries  have  any  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  of  manufacture. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  technical  education  we  get  is  bound  to  be  helpful  to  us,  though  from 
this  I  must  except  the  higher  education  of  the  girls  which  takes  them  away  from  the  common  work,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  country  generally  I  say  it  is  a  great  advantage.  Technical  education  is  useful 
for  designing  as  well  as  engineering  and  weaving.  We  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining 
designers.  In  our  works  we  have  probably  five  or  six,  and  we  take  in  juniors  who  are  taught  under 
our  chief  designer,  and  then  in  connection  with  technical  schools,  and  manufacturers  offer  prizes  regularly 
for  any  that  get  their  designs  passed  at  the  Kensington  School  of  Art.  I  should  not  say  that  our  designers 
are  at  all  inferior  to  the  foreign  ones  of  the  same  class  of  goods. 

I  should  say  roughly  that  one  half  of  the  price  of  goods  is  represented  by  labour.       There  is  no 
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Elements  of  Cost 


doubt  that  in  some  of  the  Continental  spinning  trades  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they  run  their  works        *    *     .. 


full  time,  and,  as  they  produce  more  than  is  required  for  their  own  home  consumption,  they  can  keep  the  price 
up  at  home,  while  whatever  is  lost  on  the  yarns  sent  to  this  country  is,  I  believe,  made  up  by  the 
combination  of  spinners.  Another  thing,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  sanctioned  to  a  certain  extent, 
foreign  manufacturers  come  here  without  paying  any  local  rent  or  taxes,  and  there  they  have  a  considerable 
advantage  over  us. 


Running. 


Our  rates  have  not  much  increased, 
from  that. 


The  borough  is  a  proprietor  of  coal  mines  and  we  get  some  benefit    Local  Rates. 


I  have  had  fifty  years  of  travelling  myself,  and  I  know  the  work  pretty  well.  Perhaps  German 
travellers  have  the  advantage  of  a  better  knowledge  of  languages,  but  apart  from  that  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  fault  or  deficiency  on  our  part.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  our  trade  to  publish  abroad  statements  of 
prices  in  the  language  of  currency  of  the  country.  We  have  agents  resident  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  some  of  our  firms  have  representatives  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America.  I  think  we  might  get 
more  information  from  British  Consuls  about  the  foreign  countries  where  they  represent  us.  If  we  did  any 
Continental  trade  it  should  be  done  direct,  v  ithout  any  merchants.  One  house  in  Dunfermline  some  yc.u  - 
ago  had  a  warehouse  of  considerable  importance  in  Paris.  Our  trade  in  South  America  and  Cuba  is  done 
through  merchants. 

The  question  of  suggested  duties  requires  consideration  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
with  which  you  are  dealing.  Take  Belgium,  I  think  we  benefited  probably  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  that  we 
received  from  there  at  a  low  price,  most  of  that  largely  owing  to  the  longer  hours,  viz.,  66  hours  per  week 
against  our  55,  and  their  wages  arc  quite  a  third  less  than  ours.  These  are  yarns  which  are  largely  made 
use  of  in  Dunfermline.  Then  again  on  the  linen  goods  and  on  damasks  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets,  even  supposing  we  had  free  trade  there.  But  there  air  oilier  articles 
that  might  be  taxed  coming  in  from  Belgium,  such  as  finished  iron,  which  comes  in  large  quantities.  I 
think  the  power  of  bargaining  and  retaliating  is  absolutely  necessary  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  duties 
must  be  left  to  those  who  have  to  negotiate.  In  the  event  of  any  negotiations  taking  place  as  to  a  duty 
on  imports  of  any  kind  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France  or  Austria,  I  would  suggest  that  about  10  per  cent. 
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Fair  Competition. 
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Colonial 
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t    i  While  this  would  not  remove  all  competition,  it  would  to  a  great  extent 

be  impeded  on  Imen  manufacti,  production  of  linens  at  home.        An  increase 

,„.[,,  ,,ur  0.  n  manufacturers  and  moat  F>ggg    '  ,  ,,   ,,,      Jficial  to  our  trade  and  make  the  supply  better 
in  the  production  of  flax  ...  this  count,.  v  01  ind  I  Inve  no  desire  to  see  any  tax  on  raw  materials  ; 

aml  Jg,  towtr.       1  OOMfcte  .lax  «  '^^HlnT  ncreale  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country.       It 
and   I  n...  no,  s.irc  that  a  tax  on  impo,  e  1     ;  x      -  |     »  .  ,  ^  for  ^  dass  of  work  required. 

micht  help.  l.ut  1  think  the  dit  ..•.,!,•  "•  ,  inh  (     j  t,  ;   ,._  s,1|1(.,.jor.       Now  that 

As  a  manufacturer  I  have  nothm,  to  sav  M    «"  ««£          fe       »fa     faj.mer  ,}esitate8  to  do  t)mt 

„,,  pru,  ,s  w,  enhan,  -  -d  «•   .ni^ht    no  ,  ^f™^^  Z  as  i  cheaply  in  England  or  Scotland  as  in 
because  of  the  nuctuntinn  "f  our  cSonfes  might  be  found  to  grow  it.       Very  cheap  labour  ,s 


.  .„,  v  ,,r,,t  (,pcr,c,,ce  w,  hav.  of  Colonial 
t,,,t  nur  only  hope  for  tl..-  fulun-  is  to  secure  an  increased  Colonial  trade. 


"*  ™  «"  ^^  "*fi"d  ' 
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WITNESS  No.  92. 


Profit?. 


Decline  ot 
Different  Branche 
ot  Trade. 

Employment  and 
Earnings. 


Cotton  v. 
Linen. 


silt  W.  O.  DALGLEISH 


(Baxter  Bra    \  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundee;  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Yam  Spinners  ;  Linen, 
Hemp  Mini  .lute  Cloth  Manufacturers). 

~^ttttt£3*^3tt*~&*%*~2 


I M   H  \   \      HIIIUo     "I     1111'-  lf«     iirvv      w  f 

±fe1Sa±?B5^£'^  -plant  upon  jute,  but  .„  along, 

^dVvn  now  the  linen  U  our  principal  trade  in  quantity,  and  still  more  in  v.  ue  100  ^ofjutea^^ 
£1,510.  \\  e  do  m<  re  than  100  tens  of  flax  weekly,  and  100  tons  of  flax  is  worth  between  £4,000  and  fo.OOO  , 
vu-  keep  the  two  entirely  distinct. 

K,  ,   manv  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  present  fiscal  system  we  felt  really  very  little  difference. 
We  were  so  far  ahead  of  other  countries  in  our  processes  and  manufacturing  skill,  and  our  connection,  were 

,  !,  "       , :_  :..„» tt,,  „,„„!,  „=  v^Wo  •    but    •>()  or  SO  vears  ago,  we  began  to  feel 

a  very  large  trade  with 


, 

,  li  ,,  v  rooted  that  ,  rders  c-»mo  in  just  pretty  much  as  before  ;   but,  20  or  30  years  ago,  we  began  to  feel 
a  v  'rv  neat  difference  in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries.     In  those  days  we  did 


a  v  rv  e  . 

all  tli-  Continental  countries,  especially  with  Germany  and  France.     Now  we  do  not  send 

bl  C,-rn,Bi,v.  and  to  France,  where  we  used  to  send  linen  cloth  by  the  shipload    we  send  a  few 

the  eourse  of  the  year,  and  in  all  the  large  linen  markets,  such  as  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  speaking 

|{,T,,Mi,-  of  South  America.  Mra-/il  and  so  on,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  cheap  foreign-made  goods 

eot  up  in  imitation  of  ours,  and  of  late  years  the  mcst  serious  and  formidable  competition  of  all  has  been 

in  our  own  hnr.e  market.     A  good  deal  is  manufactured  in  Russia,  but  we  never  had  any  admission  to  that 

market,   and   they   compete   here    very   little  yet.     They  are  confined  to  their  own   markets.      We   do  a 

e,.,,,ider«l.l«-  (Ylonial  trade  ,  Helly  with  Australia,  but  also   with  Canada,  but  we  have  not  gamed  in  that 

trade  what   we  have  lost  in  the  foreign. 

The  total  net  profits  have  diminished  considerably.     About  a  week  ago  my  firm  made  up  their  Income 
Tax  retm  n.  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  average  of  three  consecutive  years.     For  the  1 
in  the  history  of  the  tirm  we  have  no  income  to  return  this  year. 

All  branches  of  our  trade  have  become  less  remunerative,  and  some  of  them  have  disappeared 
altoj.-.-ilier  :  for  instance,  the  linens  used  by  tailors  for  the  making  up  of  coats.  We  used  to  do  a  very  large 
trade  in  tin-in  hundreds  i  f  piices  every  week  ;  now  the  trade  is  chiefly  from  Belgium. 

Tin  re-  lias  I.een  a  \ei-y  u'leat  want  of  steady  continuous  employment.     During  the  last  few  years  there 

ha*  I  -.•  -le  to  Ui  e|i  hands  employed  and  to  keep  mills  going,  and  very  often  we-  have  taken 

wi  rk  lit  mii-ciiiiiniTHtm-  prie;  s  in  older  to  do  that.     \\V  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  keep  our  better  skilled 

hands  and  our  old  servants.     The  rate  ot  earnings  has  practically  made  no  change.     In  the  state  of  trade 

for  asking  any  advance  in  wages,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  dare  not  risk  reducing 

ploy  a  considerable  number  of  women  and  a  limited  number  of  children.     In  old  days  in 

the  number  of  ehildicn  employed  was  very  large.     The  reason  of  the  decrease  has  been  the  effect 

of  the  Kilneatiiin  A'-l  mill  the  raiding  of  'the  age  to  12.  which  has  done  away  with  any  advantage  in  employing 

children.      It  i  Bap  to  employ  the  full  timers. 

•ioration  <>f  trade  is  undoubtedly  foreign  competition.     There  has  been 
nt.  and  that  is  that  cotton  which  is  a  cheaper  fibre  has  encroached 

ujion  linen,  but  m.  I  much  in  i  ur  particular  branch  ,  I'  trade,  because  for  such  fabrics  as  canvas  and  duck. 

tarpaulins  and  v>  on,  the  jji-ent   strcnyih  and   the  durability  of  the  hemp  and  flax  will  always  command  a 

.   but   when  you  come  to  tine  linens,  such  as  sheets  and  shirtings,  then  the  cotton  goods  have. 


Witnesses. 
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encroached.     Undoubtedly  in  our  case  it  is  foreign  competition  that  has  been  the  chief  cause.      France   Foreign  3892 

competes  very  strongly  with  cottons  and  linens.     In  America  there  is  practically  no  linen  trade  at  all.    They  Competition. 
make  their  ducks  and  canvas  of  cotton.     The  United  States  Navy  have  all  their  canvas  in  linen.     Though 
they  make  cotton  duck,   as  they  call  it  in  their  country,   it  is  still  all  proscribed  by  the  Admiralty 
of  the  United  States  to  be  linen,  and  they  buy  it  from  us  or  from  other  makers. 

Our  volume  of  trade  is  considerably  less  and  more  unremunerative.     We  began  to  feel  it  some  20  or   Volume  Of  Trade. 
25  years  ago,  but  more  especially  within  the  last  three  years.     The  two  years  during  the  South  African  War 
were  exceptions.     Dundee  is  always  said  to  thrive  upon  war,  and  these  two  years  were  no  exception  to  that 
rule,  because  the  Government  required  very  large  quantities  of  this  material,  canvas  and  such  fabrics  as 
Dundee  produces. 

The  importation   of   foreign  linen  yarns,  chiefly  Belgian  and  French,  has  been  gradually  increasing   Importation  of 
for  years.     It  began  some  20  or  25  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  a  very  large  amount,  frequently  over  100  tons   Foreign  Yarns. 
per  week.     The  quantity  is  published  weekly.     Lately  I  noticed  there  were  72  tons  of  flax  yarn  from  Belgium, 
and  about  80  tons  from  France  in  the  week.     Tjiey  go  principally  to  Dundee,  for  there  is  not  much  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain  of  coarse  linen  goods  except  in  Dundee,  and  are  spun  principally  in  Lille,  Amiens 
and  district,  and  in  Ghent. 

Our  competitors  ship  their  yarn  and  their  cloth  from  Dunkirk,  Ghent  or  Antwerp,  and  they  can  put  Transport  Rates.  3893 

their  goods  on  the  London  market  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  paying  too  much, 
because  no  doubt  geographically  they  are  better  situated  than  we  are.  They  have  only  the  narrow  strip 
of  Channel  between  themselves  and  London. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  no  advantage  in  respect  of  processes  or  in  respect  of  machinery.  Their  Comparisons  with 
machinery  is  equal  to  ours,  and  is  nearly  all  bought  from  our  best  British  makers.  The  advantage  they  the  Foreigner. 
have  is  in  much  longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  The  hours  in  France  are  about  60  against  our  55J.  In 
Belgium  they  are  66.  There  is  one  other  point ;  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  requirements,  involving 
large  expenditure,  of  our  Factory  Acts  and  Factory  Inspectors.  For  instance,  last  year  our  Factory  Inspector, 
a  new  man,  issued  an  edict  that  works  under  the  Factory  Act  should  have  a  water  closet  and  washing 
arrangement  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  25  workers.  That  was  a  pretty  large  order  in  a  concern  that 
employed  4,000  hands.  We  thought  we  were  giving  the  best  possible  accommodation  ;  there  never  had  been 
any  complaint ;  but  we  had  to  comply,  and  it  cost  about  £1,000.  This  year  we  get  a  new  Inspector ;  he 
has  issued  an  edict  that  in  the  flax  preparing  and  dressing  rooms  all  the  dust  which  is  made  must  be  drawn 
away  by  suction  by  underground  pipes.  We  do  that  at  the  present  moment  by  an  arrangement  drawing 
it  upwards  by  fans  along  the  roof  and  the  tops  of  the  windows.  We  would  most  cordially  co-operate  in 
anything  that  will  tend  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workpeople ;  .but  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  competition  is  so  severe  that  a  hundredth  part  of  1  cent  will  turn  the  scale  against  us,  and  when  our 
competitors  are  free  from  any  such  limitations,  these  things  add  very  much  to  our  handicap.  3894 

Foreigners  have  some  advantage  of  us  in  respect  of  technical  education.     It  is  most  important  that  Technical 
we  should  have  a  better  technical  and  commercial  training,  and  higher  education,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel   Education. 
quite  convinced  that  the  very  best  education  will  do  very  little  to  overcome  the  tariff  difficulties  we  have 
to  contend  with. 

Our  foreign  competitors  send  weekly  to  our  markets  large  quantities  of  yarns  which  are  very  often  Trusts. 
sold  under  cost.  The  sellers  are  recouped  for  this  loss  by  their  syndicate  or  kartell,  and  further  by  getting 
quit  of  all  their  surplus  production  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  machinery  going  at  full  swing,  and  to 
maintain  very  profitable  prices  in  their  own  market.  During  the  South  African  War  we  had  occasion  to  buy 
more  of  one  particular  kind  of  yarn  than  we  produced  ourselves.  The  War  Office  were  pressing  us  for  large 
quantities  of  one  particular  kind  of  canvas  for  which  we  could  not  produce  all  the  yarn,  so  we  bought  it  from  French  Dumping 
French  spinners  at  7d.  per  Ib.  ;  the  bare  cost  of  production  of  that  yarn  at  the  time  being  8d.  per  Ib.  If 
they  could  do  it  under  8d.,  it  must  have  been  an  infinitesimal  amount  under,  but  during  all  the  time  they 
were  selling  this  at  7d.  in  Dundee,  they  maintained  the  price  on  the  French  market  at  10d.,and  were  recouped 
by  their  syndicate  for  this  difference.  I  believe  the  arrangement  has  been  in  existence  about  six  or  eight 
years.  The  spinners  are  included  in  the  syndicate,  which  is  a  very  strong  body.  We  are  not  strong  enough 
to  make  a  combination.  They  tax  our  yarns  if  we  send  them  over  to  France.  They  have  taxed  yarns  and  cloth 

for  a  very  long  time.     They  spin  linen  yarns  in  Germany  too,  but  do  not  send  them  very  much  to  our  3895 

country.     There   is  a  tax  in  Germany  and  we  send  very  little  yarn  there.     Our  principal  competitors  are 
Belgium  and  France. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  home  markets  have  been  attacked  with  an  ever  increasing  vigour,  and  some    Effect  of 
classes  of  goods,  in  which  my  firm  do  a  very  large  trade,  have  been  entirely  captured  by  foreigners.     I  have    Foreign  Tariffs. 
already  mentioned  one  class,  the  tailors'  cloth.       Baxter  Bros,  and  Co.  have  from  the  first  done  a  very  large 
home  trade  which  I  have  watched  very  carefully  ;  in  fact,  I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  the  home  trade  for  50  years, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  belief  is  that  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  home  trade  is  due  partly  to  a 
diminution  of  buying  powers  amongst  our  people.       For  this  state  of  things  I  believe  our  fiscal  system  is 
largely  answerable. 

I  think  the  effect  on  prices  if  a  duty  were  put  on  those  imports  that  compete  with  us  so  seriously  now    Effect  of  Duties 
would  be  to  put  us  into  the  position  of  giving  better  employment,  better  wages,  and  to  keep  the  machinery  "™  °*1'"" 
steadily  employed.       That  would  be  an  immense  benefit.     I  think  the  prices  of  our  complete  manufactured 
articles  would  possibly  rise  at  fust,  but  not  to  any  material  extent.       By  keeping  our  machinery  fully  employed 
we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  considerably,  and  so  save  the  raising  of  price  that  would 
come  by  higher  wages.       The  effect  of  continuous  running  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  is  of  enormous 
importance. 
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The  secure  possession  of  their  own  home  market  gives  an  immense  advantage  to  foreigners,  and 
undoubtedly  tends  to  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  production.  We,  in  this  country,  are  deprived  of  that 
advantage,  and  ^re,  uncertain  of  our  home  market,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other  market ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  ground'  is  'in  many  directions  being  cut  from  under  our  feet  while  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  it, 
and  the  uncertainty  where  the  next  attack  may  strike  us,  destroys  confidence,  and  checks  all  inclination  to 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  extension  or  improvement.  In  old  days  when  trade  was  slack,  we  were  not 
afraid  to  go  on  and  make  to  stock  largely,  so  as  to  keep  our  people  employed.  Now  we  dare  not,  because 
the  very  thing  we  make  to  stock  may  be  seized  upon  by  our  Continental  rivals  and  we  may  not  be  able 
to  sell  it 

The  British  Government  are  far  and  away  the  largest  buyers  of  heavy  linens.  The  Admiralty  buys 
Urge  quantities  of  sail  cloth,  hammock  cloth,  tarpaulin,  linen  duck,  and  various  other  fabrics.  The  War 
Office  buys  enormous  quantities  of  linen  duck  for  tents,  canvas  for  valises,  haversacks,  nosebags,  and  various 
other  Military  purposes,  and  another  very  important  contract  is  that  for  the  canvas  used  for  mail  bags  by  the 
Poet  Office.  The  Admiralty  specify  in  their  contracts  that  the  tenders  of  British  manufacturers  only  will 
be  accepted,  BO  that  foreigners  have  made  little  inroad  here,  though  they  are  trying  very  hard,  and  even  for 
these  contracts  foreign  spun  yarns  are  used  to  some  extent,  as  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  Admiralty  forms  that 
the  yarn  must  be  spun  in  this  country.  The  specification  does  not  say  that  the  material  of  which  the  cloth  is  woven 
shaft  be  made  up  and  produced  in  this  country — only  the  cloth.  The  War  Office  have  no  such  limitation, 
and  foreign-made  goods  have  repeat.  •  li-livered  in  large  quantities  by  British  firms.  They  examine 

them,  lint,  unfortunately,  tlierc  is  no  test  of  strength,  as  there  is  for  the  Admiralty,  where  it  is  very  difficult 

anything  but  first-class  goods  in.  In  the  War  Office  it  is  not  so  difficult.  The  goods  are  delivered 
as  British  goods  by  British  firms,  and  the  War  Office  do  not  enquire  before  they  accept  the  goods  whether 
they  are  made  by  these  firms.  The  Post  Office  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prisons  Commission,  a 
Department  of  the  Home  Office,  because  the  cloth  is  made  up  into  bags  in  the  prisons.  For  many 
it  was  made  chiefly  by  my  firm,  though  also  by  others  in  my  district.  The  annual  quantity  is  about  half 
a  million  yards.  There  is  no  restriction  to  British  manufacture  and  as  a  result,  some  three  or  four 
ago,  foreigners  began  to  step  in.  On  this  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Prisons  Commissioner, 
he  said  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  where  the  cloth  came  from — he  had  simply  to  accept  the  lowest  ). 
The  tenders  are  not  made  directly  by  foreigners,  but  by  agents  in  London.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
things  in  the  contract  besides  cloth,  such  aa  straps  and  buckles  used  in  making  the  bags.  At  the  present 
time  the  whole  of  the  Post  Office  cloth  for  the  British  Government  is  being  made  in  France  or  Belgium.  We 
home  producers  cannot  possibly  compete  in  price  with  Belgium  where  they  work  66  hours  a  week  against 
our  55,  and  pay  lower  wages.  The  want  of  this  work  has  obliged  us  to  stop  a  number  of  looms  and  discharge 
a  number  of  hands.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  the  placing  of  large  orders  by  the  British  Government  should 
operate  so  that  they  serve  to  encourage  and  strengthen  foreign  industries,  and  actually  to  weaken  and 
discourage  home  industry. 

The  effect  on  my  trade  of  our  policy  of  free  imports  has,  during  the  last  50  years,  been  a  process  of 
gradual  and  inevitable  strangulation.  At  least  half  of  the  flax  spinning  mills  in  Scotland, which  were  in 
existence  when  I  began  business,  have  stopped.  During  the  same  time  I  have  seen  the  absolute  extinction 
of  the  (lax-spinning  industry  in  England,  which  was  a  large  and  flourishing  one,  chiefly  in  and  near  Leeds 
when  I  began  business.  As  things  are  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Scotch  trade  will  be 
iruished  also.  The  British  Government  must  have  a  large  quantity  of  heavy  linens,  and  in  time  of  war 
would  require  them  urgently.  It  would  be  a  sound  policy  on  their  part  in  self-interest  rather  to  encourage 
and  help  to  build  up  a  strong  home  industry.  Now  they  are  helping  to  build  up  foreign  industries,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  time  of  war  we  might  be  dependent  for  urgently  wanted  materials  on  foreign  count  rtes 
which  might  possibly  be  our  enemies.  The  specification  for  all  Government  contracts  for  linens  ought  certainly 
to  contain  a  clause  requiring  that  the  cloth  should  be  British  made,  and  made  from  British  spun  y 

The  condition  of  fair  competition,  over  and  above  the  clause  just  suggested,  is  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  import  dnty,  and  I  would  suggest  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent. 

1   ll11'-  "i'"-l>  <Aperienee  oj  Oolofi  nee,  though  \\r  do  a  considerable  trade  with  Hie 

test  possible  value,  lii  the  people  there  are  our  own  people  and  have 

.  much  like  our  own,  and  take  exactly  the  same  class  of  goods  as  our  home  tnnlr  :  and 
•condly.  because  of  their  rapidly  increasing  importance  and  their  great  future  possibilities. 

Flax  has  been  grown  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  an  extinct  trade  now.       About  15  years  age  I  wanted 
try  and  b  lp  it,  and  1  offered  a  premium  to  all  the  farmers  who  would  grow  flax,  and  to  buy  the  straw 
ijted  1  lt  U'cy  should  not  be  bothered  with  any  work  about  it,      I  do  not  think  that  as  a 

more  than  about  -JOO  to  300  tons  ,,f  st>aw  were  grown,  and  that  turned  out,  perhaps,  20  tons  of  flax. 
that  iiax  i"  ;,lg  crop  for  the  land,  but  I  do  not  think  agriculturists  find  it  so.        ( >m 

lrBe  *»  !'L-at  growing  land  in  Scotland,  is  the  very  ground  for  it.       They 

nt  they  would  not  try  it  again;  the  objection  being  that  it  involves   a  good  deal  of  labour 
It  haajo  be^weec  than  any  other  crop.       Then  it  has  to  be  pulled  and  the  seed  ripped  off.       It  is 


—   ^-v,^..  JU  jju.0   W  we  ^um;u.  cum  tuu  oueu  iiputsu  uu.         ±t  10 

'  »'"»•  "ne.  In  our  distriet  jute  is  far  and  away  the  largest  employer 

"«*•       *:  TO  firm  and  another  two,  1  do  not  think  ther, 

*  •I«nnin;  ,[  to  ije  a  good  numt,er 


Effect 'of 
Wheat  Duty. 


*  n  amount  of  |i.  sizing  of  our  cloth. 

corn,  there  was  no  difference  at  all  in  the  expense  to  us. 


During  the  time  the  Is.  duty  was  on 


WITNESS  No.  93. 

MR.  JOHN  B.jDON 

(Don  Brothers,  Buist  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundee,  Flax  and  Jute  ,S,mmers  and  Weavers). 


Witnesses. 
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I  presume  the  abolition  of  slavery  affected  ns  because  of  the  reduced  spending  power  of  the  Colonies    Effect  of 
'™  '  W'  *>"J  e<X'  '    ""  >""""•'  -«°*  I  belie,,,  cloth^S  AMI  I."  ol 
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frame 

(iO  000  to  Sf 


°f  linen  g°ods'  but  we  cannot  8Pin  on  the  8ame  spiooing 


of  Jute  into  Dundee  was  estimated  at  15,000  tons,  or  something  like  Changes  in  the 
6  "      DOW  °         '  he  ^ormous  increase   Jute  Trade. 


ago  was  something  under 
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of  flax  were  imported  into  Scotland.     _. 

iTtek^to  It™  "wJ  'f81  f'V6  y™™^™^™  only  43'°°°  tons-a  fallinl"off7f 'oW-ltod^Theexpianr 

tion  1  take  to  be  that  in  lorfarshire  and  Fifeshire  a  number  of  flax  spinning  mills  have  been  stopucd  owine 
to  the  unprofitable  condition  of  trade,  and  largely  because  of  the  increased  tariffs  which  have  b  intro 
^r^/flf"'  France>  and  tomany  Our  foreign  export  trade  h;ui  diminished  and  is  dimiuishinrveanr  by 
a  prospect  oil  ^fit"  P°SSlblhty  °f  these  miU8'  whenever  they  got  into  troubledjwaters,  being  restarted  with 


It  has  gradually  come  down  until  the  Scotch  Imports 

of  Flax 

Reasons  for  the 
Decline. 


,ortntponn  'pCn  "L  c°ncerned'  >  ^\  importation   of  linen  yarns  from  France  and  Belgium.      The 
requirements  go  ^^  "          ^       g*'  ^  "  is  qnite  Sufficient  tO  fil1  Up  the  SaP  «°  far  as  local 


hst 


ag°f  W°  ^f  SCnd"lg  'arge  ,quantities  of  1;nen  yarns  to  France.    Within  my  personal   Importation  of 
,St'      ','  Kmglfe  P°Un,d  S  W0r,th  °/  Hnen  y™  ^  France'  but  we  have  imported  in  the   Linen  Yarns. 
'         Peakmg  °/  oursel^«  individually,  but  of  the  trade-large  quantities  of  linen  yarn 


3903 


andtsh  diffetr,enfc«techni?1tlly  between  a  warp  yarn  and  a  weft  yarn  in  both  fla*  and   Weft  and  Warp 

rnZ.i  J      Pff  Ka   thosetni1118  which  have  gone  to  the  wall  happen  to  be  the  mills  which   Yarns. 

agelv  producing  weft  yarns,  because  they  are  more  easily  made.     They  are  less  profitable,  and  they 

Dkc,f  ofn      a  r"86  ma  7m   ;  and  ^6  Fren"h  b;We  be°n  ""I'orting  into  Scotland  wefPt  yarns  ti>^e  the 

Hi"  weft  yarns  which  wore  tk-lit-icnt  in  the  market  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  these  mills.     I  know 

ZoTent™  who-  i'l'  to  '^vo  years  ago,  was  a  regular  spinner  of  weft  yarnstf  this  elaas.  and  he  has 

Omost  ent  rely  suspended  operations  at  this  moment  partly  because  flax  is   very  dear,  and  ho  could  not 

i.v   -I,,.  „.,,  aough  In  ..nahle  him  to  njuko  yarns  to  compete  with  the  imported  French  yarns.     They 

supply  tin  cheaper  end  of  the  trade  in  which  there  is  less  profit. 
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Asto  the  system  by  which  the  French  manufacturers  import  yarn  into  this  country:  they  arc 
protected,  to  begin  with,  by  their  tariff.  We  will  suppose  the  price  in  the  Lille  market  to  be  Is.  6d the 
Mpindle-we  buv  v.mi  Lv  the  spindle-or,  say,  5s.  the  bundle.  If  they  are  obliged  to  accept  4s.  9d.  a 
bundle  instead  of*  in  order  to  get  this  yarn  into  Scotland,  this  3d.  a  bundle  is  made  up  to  the  spinner  m 
•art  at  any  rate,  by  contributions  from  the  common  fund.  I  understand  this  organisation  embraces  the 
whole  of  111',-  Lille  spinners.  I  do  not  think  it  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this 
country  at  all,  because  all  these  mills  were  entirely  dependent  for  their  supplies  of  raw  material  on  Russia. 

i  iliule  the  cessation  of  tho  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  crop  which 
,Ahau-t"d  the  gn.mid  i"  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  other  crops.  It  is  a  crop  which  can  only  be 
•uooensfullv  cultivated  for  fibre  'where  you  have  an  abundance  of  cheap  labour.  The  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  Scotland  fur  example,  have  gone  up  very  much  in  the  last  50  years,  and  the  labourers  are  being 
attracted  int..  th.-  bOWM,  M  that  we  have  not  the  labour  in  this  country  to  grmv  flax  successfully.  Within 
the  last  ten  year-  there  have  been  experiments  made  in  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  increase  our  sources  of  supply.  But  the  results  have  never  been  satisfactory.  They  grow  good  flax,  but 
t  he  tlax  was  probably  too  good  for  tho  requirements  of  our  local  industry.  The  cost  was  such  that  it  did  not 
,.-  grower— the  cost  of  weeding,  handling,  and  cultivating  generally. 

But  our  difficulty  as  flax  spinners  is  not  in  the  want  of  raw  material  ;  it  is  in  selling  the  product  of 
mir  machinery  ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  cloth  as  well  as  the  yarn.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  in 
1900,  we  should  not  have  imported  64,000  tons  of  flax  from  Russia  instead  of  33,000  tons  which  was  our  import 
in  that  year,  except  that  we  could  not  use  it. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  question  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  price  of  flax.  We  were  paying 
more  money  per  ton  for  the  33,000  tons  than  we  were  paying  in  the  year  1880  for  the  64,000  tons.  Our 
competitors  would  have  to  do  the  same,  and  the  new  element  is  that  we  have  more  competitors.  There  is  far 
more  flax  being  used  in  France  and  Germany,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  flax,  I  should  think,  being 
used  in  Russia  to-day  as  in  1880. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  I  think  that  it  was  cheaper  in  1880  than  it  was  in  1900, 
because  we  had  three  or  four  short  crops  of  flax,  and  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  in  its  value.  I  was  putting  the  value  altogether  aside.  We  have  certainly  had  to  pay  more  for 
flax,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  consume  nearly  as  much  because  the  machinery  is  not  running,  which  was 
u<ing  it  in  the  year  1880.  Anything  would  tend  to  benefit  our  trade  which  would  give  us  cheap  raw  material ; 
I  do  not  think  the  encouragement  to  grow  flax  in  this  country  would  be  successful  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given.  Probably  we  could  grow  flax  in  England  and  Scotland  which  the  Irish  spinners  could 
use,  just  as  they  grow  in  Ireland  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  at  this  present  moment  for  their  own  consumption. 
But  we  could  not  use  either  home-grown  or  Irish  flaxes  in  our  district  at  all,  the  quality  being  too  fine  and 
too  costly. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with  a  gentleman  in  India,  who  is  experimenting  in  the  growing  of  flax 
in  Behar,  and  we  have  had  samples  of  this  flax  sent  to  us  in  small  quantities  ;  the  result  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  flax  had  good  qualities  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  was  imperfectly  handled  and  the  Indian  grower  has  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  of  flax  being  grown  in  large  quantities  in  that  part  of 
India  which  might  be  useful  for  trading  purposes.  It  would  probably  result  in  their  setting  up  their  own 
mills  ;  still,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  giving  every  encouragement  to  this  grower  who  wishes  to  experiment. 

Factory  legislation  of  recent  years  certainly  tends  to  handicap  us  in  competition  with  foreign  countries 
by  the  reduction  of  hours  and  by  interference  in  various  directions.  This  is  as  important  an  element  as  even 
tariffs.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  that  legislation  being  reversed  or  modified — rather  the  other  way.  But 
if  legislation  increases  the  cost  of  production  the  market  ought  to  be  protected  in  proportion.  We  have  free 
trade  in  the  sense  that  we  have  free  imports,  but  we  have  certainly  serious  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  the  matter  of  contracts  with  workpeople  and  otherwise. 

Profits  have  tended  to  go  downwards.     I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  encouragement  whatever  in  the 
nig  state  of  trade  for  anyone  with  a  modest  capital  to  become  either  a  jute  or  linen  manufacturer  ;   the 
»nly  possihlc  salvation  to  us  who  survive  is  that  we  have  the  value  of  our  mills  written  down.     We  are 
living  on  the  profits  of  former  years. 

'Hi'-  jut.-  IN, .I.-  is  carried  on  in  ilay  at  a  very  much  reduced  profit  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be, 

\i-ry  lugHy  became  of  Calcutta  competition  and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  market  price 

the  day.  mid  it  i.-  generally  a  very  unreniunerative  price  for  tho  Dundee  manufacturer.     Any  profits  we 

make  an-  "  l.y  the  turn  of  the  market,"  as  we  say— fluctuations  in  the  value  of  raw  material,  notin  the  profit 

that  can  be  calculated  on  the  day  of  contract. 

In  the  linen  trade  conditions  arc  a  little  different,  but  wherever  we  meet  with  an  article  which  might 
penny  pie  "  there  the  profit  is  reduced  to  vanishing  point.     Our  only  chance  is  a  little  extra  profit 
on  something  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  speciality. 

To  South  American  markets,  particularly  to  Brazil,  we  used  to  send  bags.     The  Brazilians  then  put 

bags  and  made  them  themselves  ;   and  we  did  a  very  good  trade  in  supplying  the  cloth  for  the 

bey  made  for  col),,-.     Subsequently  they  put  on  a  very  high  duty  on  cloth  and  established  looms  in 

that  now  t  he  trade  from  Dundee  is  confined  to  the  export  of  yarns.  The  same  to  a  greater 


Witnesses. 


or  lesser  extent  has  happened  from  time  to  time  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the  tariff  is  never  fixed  for 

very  long,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  change  ;  but  for  years  past  the  export  of  juto  goods  has  been  almost 

entirely  in  the  shape  of  cloth  in  the  piece.     Of  course  these  changes  mean  loss  to  the  working  classes,  in  so   Lou  to  Labour 

far  that  we  are  only  sending  out,  instead  of  a  finished  article,  a  half-finished  article.     South  America  is  almost 

the  only  remaining  market  we  have,  but  in  jute  goods  we  are  fast  being  cut  oat  by  Calcutta. 

We  have  managed  to  keep  our  places  going  fairly  steadily  with  a  certain  amount  of  short  time.  At  Employment 
tho  present  time  we  are  running  short  time,  and  have  some  machinery  standing,  but,  taking  us  ns  a  firm,  we  and  Wages. 
have  been  fairly  fortunate. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  rate  of  earnings  of  the  workpeople  has  been  subject  to  fluctuations.  In 
Dundee,  that  is  in  the  spinning,  there  have  been  six  advances  and  six  reductions,  so  that  we  prac- 
tically stand  where  we  were  20  years  ago.  In  Forfar,  that  is  in  the  weaving,  we  are  about  5  per  cent, 
higher.  These  wages  are  very  much  higher  than  could  be  earned  20  years  earlier.  In  spinning  the  spinners' 
rate  averages  10s.  3d.  for  55  hours  a  week ;  the  low  mill  hands,  that  is,  a  grade  lower,  only  get  9s.  9d.  for 
55  hours.  Foremen  get  as  much  as  35s.  The  average  men's  wages  in  our  Dundee  mills  are  27s.,  and  the 
average  women's  11s.  In  the  weaving,  our  foremen  average  about  31s.,  and  weavers  about  15s.  6d.  ;  the 
average  for  men  being  23s.  3d.,  and  for  women  16s.,  taking  the  factory  overhead. 

I  cannot  say  how  these  figures  compare  with  foreign  countries ;  I  only  know  that  their  hours  are  longer. 
American  wages  do  not  affect  us  at  all,  because  they  have  no  linen  trade.  The  only  linen  factory  there,  I 
know  of,  is  in  Webster,  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  one  jute  mill  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  competition  from 
America  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  affects  us,  though  I  believe  in  America  wages  are  higher. 

The  United  States  is  our  principal  market  with  a  high  duty.  Sometimes  it  pays  us  to  send  in  spite  of  Effect  Of 
that  duty,  sometimes  not.  They  must  have  the  article  from  somewhere.  They  pay  the  duty,  no  doubt,  American  Duties. 
for  the  most  part,  but  I  have  noticed  that  this  is  not  always  exactly  the  case.  For  example,  when  the 
present  tariff  came  into  operation  the  rise  on  linen  goods  was  from  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  as  a  minimum 
duty.  The  duty  assessed  on  linen  goods  is  on  a  very  complicated  principle.  It  is  partly  ad  valorem  and 
partly  on  the  weight  per  square  yard.  Before  the  present  tariff  came  into  operation,  we  were  working  along 
fairly  comfortably  at  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  but  when  the  increase  took  place  to  a  practical  miniumum  of 
50  per  cent.,  we  found  that  we  could  not  get  the  whole  difference  in  the  duty,  and  it  was  a  very  unprofitable 
time  for  us,  partly  until  prices  re-adjusted  themselves,  and  also  partly  until  qualities  re-adjusted  themselves. 
We  had  to  reduce  qualities  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  under  the  extra  15  to  20  per  cent,  duty, 
and  the  extra  duty  shut  off  a  portion  of  the  demand  until  we  could  turn  round.  We  certainly  paid  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  increased  duty,  at  all  events,  in  the  first  instance.  Linen  goods  being  a  luxury, 
it  is  possible  to  shut  off  the  demand.  Cotton  was  substituted,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  substituted 
increasingly. 

Almost  our  last  remaining  European  market  in  jute  goods  is  in  Roumania,  and  I  believe  the  Austrian  Railway  Rates 
railways  do  give  a  preference  over  their  frontier.  One  of  our  fiercest  competitors  in  linen  goods  of  certain 
kinds  is  Belgium.  We  have  to  send  our  goods  carriage  paid  to  London,  and  if  we  send  them  up  by  sea, 
without  any  allowance  for  insurance  against  sea  risks,  it  costs  us  26s.  6d.  a  ton  (of  2,240  Ibs.).  If  we  send 
them  up  by  rail  we  pay  43s.  4d.  a  ton,  which  is  practically  prohibitive.  I  believe  from  Belgium  one  can  get 
goods  delivered  for  about  12s.  in  the  City  of  London.  That  is  the  consequence,  no  doubt,  you  may  say,  of 
our  geographical  position,  but  still,  otherwise,  so  far  as  import  duties  or  restrictions  of  that  sort  go,  the  Belgian 
linen  manufacturer  is  exactly  on  all  fours  with  myself. 

We  can  get  yarns  delivered  from  Ghent  into  our  own  factories  at  about  6s.  or  8s.  a  ton  less  than 
we  can  send  goods  to  London  ;  they  come  to  Leith.  Sea-borne  freights  are  less  because  they  come  as  return 
cargo  to  Leith— I  suppose  from  Antwerp  or  from  Ghent  itself.  A  firm  runs  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from 
Leith  to  Ghent.  There  is  also  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Dundee  to  London,  but  it  is  a  monopoly,  and 
they  charge  us  26s.  6d.  a  ton,  whereas  we  pay  21s.  6d.  from  Ghent  to  Forfar. 

The  whole  question  of  freight  is  a  very  complicated  one.  We  can  deliver  goods  in  New  York  far 
cheaper  than  we  can  in  London,  shipping  them  by  Glasgow  and  Dundee  ;  or,  at  least,  we  can  deliver  linen 
goods  in  New  York  from  Forfar  via  Glasgow,  though  they  go  to  Dundee,  and  then  go  from  Dundee  to  Glasgow 
for  25s.  9d.,  as  against  26s.  6d.  to  London.  And  with  regard  to  jute  goods,  we  can  deliver  them  by  the 
same  route  for  about  19s.  in  New  York,  as  against  26s.  6d.  to  London.  Of  course  we  can  send,  and  do 
frequently  send  goods  to  the  United  States  byway  of  London  to  Galveston,  and  sometimes  to- Newport  News. 
I  think  the  rate  is  about  the  same  as  to  New  York,  though  they  come  to  London  by  the  steamer  which 
charges  us,  in  an  ordinary  way,  26s.  6d.,  and  they  are  transhipped  in  London  to  an  American  port,  for 
something  like  l!)s.  Of  course,  in  that  case,  transhipment  in  London  is  all  done  by  water  lighterage.  The 
cartage  cost  of  delivering  goods  from  the  docks  into  the  city  of  London  is  very  great,  I  believe.  At  all 
events,  that  is  the  excuse  always  made. 

The  rates  I  have  given  from  Glasgow  are  by  the  Anchor  Line  or  Allan  Lines.  I  think  it  is  by 
the  National  Line  that  we  ship  to  these  other  ports  via  London. 

As  far  as  I  know  foreign  countries  have  no  advantages  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  manufacture.    Foreign 
Most  of  their  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  has  really  been  supplied  from  Dundee,  and  the  only  possible   processes. 
advantage  may  be  that  in  some  cases  their  mills  are  newer  and  more  up  to  date. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  system  of  technical  and  commercial  training  promotes  the  production  of  Technical  and 

a  superior  class  of  workman  in  foreign  countries  in  our  branch  of  trade.     A  foreman  might  with  advantage  Commercial 

have  technical  education,  but  the  ordinary  weaver  learns  all  that  is  required  in  the  practice  of  his  daily  Train 
work.  ng- 
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wages,  and  the  amount  represented  by  raw  material. 

We  are  doine  more  business  in  Canada  than  we  were.  That  is  due  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  preference 
p^y  to  tbTfact  TtcLSII  is  much  wealthier  than  it  was,  and  credits  are  not  nearly  as  long  as  they  used 
tob*  and,-  therefore,  we  do  not  fight  shy  of  Canadian  markets  as  we  did. 

they  get 


from  Calcutta  ;  they  are  too  near  that  place  for  us  to  compete 


tllBMIVVf     CM    1*     WAAMMf     uuo    « 

with  all  the  jute  goods  imported  there. 

I  flunk  a  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  to  secure  Colonial  markets  in  addition  to  our 
home  market  is  the  only  chance  of  salvation  we  have. 


WITNESS  No.  94. 

MR.   ALLAN   PROCTOR 
(D.  Proctor  <t  Sons,  Blairgowrie,  Perthshire ;  Flax,  Flax  Tow,  and  Jute  Spinuers). 

To  foreign  countries  in  1892  the  value  of  linen  goods  exported  was  £4,297,000,  in  1902  it  was  £4,244,000 
—a  decrease  of  1'28  per  cent.  This  includes  the  great  manufacture  of  linen  goods  in  Ireland.  To  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions  the  value  exported  in  1892  was  £867,000  ;  in  1902  it  was  £1,187,000— an  increase 
of  37  per  cent.,  which  shows  the  value  of  the  Colonies  to  the  linen  trade  of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  imports  of  linen  yarns  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  amounted  to  the  value  of  almost  £1,000,000  and 
of  linen  goods  to  almost  £700,000.  The  imports  of  linen  yarns  to  Scotland  from  1888  to  1892  averaged 
3,310  tons  ;  from  1893  to  1897  they  fell  to  2,544  tons  ;  from  1898  to  1902  they  rose  abnormally  to 
4,658  tons  ;  and,  taking  1903  alone,  the  number  of  tons  imported  was  5,892,  or,  practically  speaking 
about  110  tons  per  week  to  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  production  in  Britain  at  that  time,  but  it  made  our  trade  very  much  the  worse.  Jute  yarns 
hare  increased  in  volume  of  export,  chiefly  to  the  Brazils  where  they  do  their  own  manufacturing,  that  is, 
weaving  yarns,  hut  that  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  decrease  in  export  of  cloth. 

Both  spinning  and  weaving  have  been  less  remunerative,  spinning  especially.  In  Brechin,  which 
used  to  be  a  flourishing  weaving  town,  almost  every  manufacturer  has  from  100  to  150  looms  standing.  In 
Forfar,  it  is  much  the  same,  looms  are  standing  in  almost  every  factory.  In  the  finer  linen  trade,  which 
is  the  most  profitable,  as  being  the  most  difficult  to  carry  on,  there  is  less  competition,  and  therefore,  trade 
in  Dunfennline  is  in  a  better  state  than  in  Forfarshire. 

Various  causes  have  brought  about  deterioration.  The  flax  trade  has  suffered  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  competition  of  cotton  in  the  fine  end  of  the  cloth,  and  also  from  competition  of  jute  in  the  coarse  end. 
In  the  fine  qualities  of  linen  it  is  more  the  dumping  of  foreign  yarn  and  foreign  goods.  No  doubt 
great  good  would  come  from  an  extended  preferential  arrangement  with  the  Colonies. 

The  conditions  in  respect  of  the  British  supply  of  raw  material  have  deteriorated  relatively.  In 
1898  and  some  years  before  then,  there  were  big  crops  of  flax  and  there  was  quite  a  sufficiency  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  past  5  years  there  have  been  comparatively  poor  crops,  consequently  ;ill 
the_surplus  raw  materials  ha\<  n  up.  The  point  is  that  the  foreigner  in  his  own  country  is  in  a 

position,  when  raw  material  is  scarce,  to  pay  a  price  for  it  which  the  Irish  or  Scotch  spinner  cannot  pay.  Last 
year  one  of  the  largest  Russian  merchants  came  to  me  and  I  offered  to  take  a  certain  kind  of  flax  at  about 
£34  10s.  a  ton— expecting  to  get  a  decent  spinning  price  out  of  it  at  that  figure.  He  replied  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  it  at  that  price,  because  the  Frenchmen  would  pay  more.  Prices  had  been  dropping, 
and  ''  men  began  buying  it  at  £37  10s.  and  £38  a  ton,  and  before  the  season  was  over  they  had 

'ice  up  to  £47.  while  the  Scotch  spinners  were  simply  looking  on.     With  them  this  IJd.  and  2d.  a 

<;  of  about  £5  a  ton  and  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  home  price  I 

lie  price  of  eertain  yarn  to  be  Is.  8d.  in  France,  it  is  Is.  6d.  in  Scotland.     Continental 

people  in  tli"  jim   trade  are  in  just  the  same  position,  they  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  jute  than  the  spinners 

mdee,  and  when  the  Lanenshire  spinners  were  going  short  time  they  were  able  to  spin  the  cotton  and 
get  at  least  a  small  profit. 

I  attrilmt  ;  .ise  in  tin  m  of  tlax  in  this  country  to  scarcity  of  labour.     The  Russian 

5  \  .di »•  upon  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  family,  while  the  Irishman  does.     But  if  they  could 

!"iiir.  I  think  that  people  in  Kngland  and  Ireland  might  make  a  profit  out  of  flax  cultivation.     I 

''  '''ink  ti  ,jon  cftn  ijg  removed  by  improvements  in  market  organisation  and 

means  of  transport.     I  U'lieve  that  Canada  could  grow  flax,  but  there  again  the  difficulty  is  want  of  hilxuir. 

have  seen  samples  of  flax  grown  in  India  which  only  a  few  of   the  Scotch  spinners  could  use  and  none  of 

the  Irish,  as  it  is  grown  in  too  hot  a  climate  and  becomes  too  dry. 


Witnesses. 


The  laud  carriage  certainly  bears  more  heavily  on  our  business  than  upon  that  of  competitors  in  other  Transport  Rates. 
countries.  We  can  get,  for  instance,  flax  from  Riga  at  13s.  Cd.  per  ton  delivered  at  Dundee,  and  jute  from 
Calcutta,  <il  17s.  lid.  to  20s.  a  ton.  The  rate  on  flax  from  Loith  to  Blairgowrie  in  Perthshire,  a  little  over 
20  miles  from  Dundee,  is  ISs.  6d.  Then  our  regular  rate  from  Dundee  to  131airgowrie,  a  distance  of  22  miles 
is  5s.  2d.  for  juto  and  flux  together.  Rates  do  not  bear  so  very  heavily  on  flax,  because  out  of  a  ton  of  flax 
you  get  a  great  many  spindles  of  yarn.  But  on  a  ton  of  jute  costing  about  £13,  £14,  or  £15 — a  groat  deal 
less  than  half  the  price  of  flax — the  rate  is  exceedingly  heavy.  It  makes  a  difference  to  the  spinner  in  the 
country  of  10s.  4d.  a  ton  as  compared  to  the  man  in  Dundee. 

Rents,  commissions,  salaries,  &o.,  are,  I  believe,  dearer  in  this  country  than  abroad,  but  not,  I  should   Administration 
say,  the  first  cost  of  machinery.     In  foreign  countries  they  have  had  to  import  their  machinery,  though   Charges,  &e. 
they  are  now  making  for  themselves. 

Local  rates  are  higher  here  than  on  the  Continent,  though  possibly  not  so  high  as  in  the  United  States.    Local  Rates. 
In  Germany,  where  many  of  the  looms  and  factories  are  out  in  the  country,  local  rates  cannot  be  very  heavy. 

Wages  have  increased  about  15  per  cent,  during  the  last  25  years,  but  not  at  all  during  the  last  four   Wages  and 
years.     Both  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment  have  declined  extraordinarily — this  is  due  to  the    Employment. 
shutting  up  of  mills,  when  people  have  had  to  go  into  other  employment.     We  believe  that  in  our  trade  our 
workers  are  better  than  any.     Even  with  the  shorter  hours  we  turn  out  a  big  production,  and  the  girls  who    Employment  of 
work  in  our  mills  are  very  smart.      But  since  the  half-time  system  has  been  done  away  with  they  are   Women. 
older  and  are  not  so  smart  as  they  used  to  be,  but  still  they  are  very  willing  provided  they  get  good  work 
supplied  to  them.     Again,  when  shipbuilding  and  other  industries  in  Dundee  are  very  busy,  girls  do  not 
work  so  well  as  when  those  industries  are  dull,  because  when  the  men  are  making  plenty  of  money  they  can 
afford  to  keep  their  women  at  home. 

In  spinning,  wages  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  weekly  expenses,  the  other  third  consists  of  coal,  oil,    Elements  Of  Cost. 
furnishing,  railway  carriage,  taxes,  &c.,  leaving  material  out  of  account. 

In  Germany,  I  believe  they  have  kartells  for  spinners  and  manufacturers,  and  in  France  they  have   Trusts. 
had  a  syndicate  for  a  great  many  years  which  fixes  the  price  of  yarn.     Then  if  any  spinner  exports  yarn  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland  he  sends  a  debit  note  to  the  secretary  of  the  syndicate,  who  pays  him  the  difference 
between  the  price  in  France  and  the  price  he  has  received.     Recently  there  was  a  strike  in  Lille  of  spinners 
and  weavers  ;  the  spinners'  strike  was  settled  quickly,  but  not  the  weavers',  which  went  on  for  about  two 
months,  with  the  result  that  spinners  had  to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  yarn  over  here  that  their  own  factories  in    Importations  into 
France  would  have  been  using.     This  demoralised  our  trade  in  Scotland,  the  prices  falling  from  Id.  to  IJd.    British  Markets. 
a  spindle.     Our  trade  was  completely  stopped  and  it  may  not  recover  for  another  month. 

A  bleacher  who  also  sells  foreign  yarns  to  a  great  extent  tells  me  that  before  the  Germans  put  on  an    Effect  of  Foreign 
import  duty  of  from  6  to  12  marks  per  kilo,  we  had  a  very  large  export  trade  of  Scotch  dry-spun  yarns  to   Tariffs. 
Germany.       When  that  import  duty  was  imposed  our  German  export  trade  was  killed,  and  at  the  same  time 
all  these  yarns  which  were  usually  destined  for  Germany  were  put  upon  our  own  market  here,  making  com- 
petition in  the  home  market  extremely  severe.       Then  the  French  put  an  import  duty  on  yarns  from  23  to 
70  francs  per  100  kilos.,  which  also  killed  to  a  considerable  extent  our  Scotch  export  trade  to  that  country. 
Another  friend  of  mine,  who  exports  yarns  to  Spain,  tells  me  that  his  trade  was  cut  down  almost  to  nothing 
by  the  large  increase  of  the  duty  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that  the  Belgians  mean  to  have  that  Spanish 
trade  all  to  themselves,  as  they  sell  the  yarns  there  regularly  5  per  cent,  under  the  Scotch  exporters'  price. 

The  jute  exports  in  1892  amounted  to  £2,354,000,  and  in  1902  to  £1,600,000,  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent.   Jute  Exports, 
in  ten  years.     Our  Colonies  and  possessions  took  from  us  in  1892,  £240,000  worth  and  in  1902,  £383,000  worth — 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent.     The  totals  altogether  were  £2,594,000  in  1892  and  £1,983,000  in  1902,  a  net 
decrease  of  40J  per  cent. 

The  security  of  his  home  market  gives  the  foreign  competitor  fair  profits  and  thereby  enables  him  to   Tariffs  and 
keep  his  plant  up-to-date,  and  that  tends  to  the  efficiency  of  production.     But  in  this  country  if  a  man  is    Efficiency  of 
having  bad  trade,  and  making  little  or  no  money,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  putting  in  fresh  plant.  Production. 

Conditions  of  fair  competition  would  be  to  have  hours  and  wages  alike  and  no  protection  anywhere,    Duties. 
but  that  is  impossible.       A  10  per  cent,  duty  upon  yarns  would  be  a  help  to  our  trade.      It  would,  I  think, 
prevent  dumping,  and  it  might  help  us  back  into  the  Spanish  market,  for  instance.       Under  such  a  duty 
pri"<-s  ought  to  rise  enough  to  give  us  reasonable  profits,  or  else  the  duty  would  be  of  no  use.       In  good  times    Effect  on  Prices. 
prices  would  be  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  while  in  bad  times  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would  prevent  bad 
trade  from  becoming  accentuated  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  producer. 

In  Dysart.  in  Fife,  where  there  is  a  big  population  and  plenty  of  employment,  two  mills  filled  with  the  Mills  Closed  in 
best  machinery  have  been  shut  up.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  a  reduction  since  1876  of  about  60,000  Scotland. 
spindles,  which  means  loss  of  work  to  a  very  great  number  of  people.  Many  of  the  workpeople  ^have  gone  to 
the  mills  in  America.  There  is  another  mill  in  Fife  which  was  sold  about  six  months  ago  ;  and  in  Arbroath, 
of  five  mills  belonging  to  one  firm,  there  is  only  one  in  operation.  Another  Arbroath  firm  is  in  a  peculiar 
position  because  it  used  to  be  the  great  centre  for  canvas,  which  is  now  very  much  out  of  use.  A  firm  in 
ISlairgowrie,  has  standing  2,000  spindles  of  flax  and  220  looms.  They  have  about  100  looms  going  and  about 
1.500  spindles.  Then  there  are  four  little  mills,  all  driven  by  water  power,  with  about  2,700  spindles,  and 
there  are  only  840  spinning.  In  1880  there  were,  three  very  large  mills  with  a  total  of  9,422  spindles  as 
follows  : — The  first,  1,462  spindles  flax,  2,776  spindles  jute,  1,466  spindles  tow — 5,704  spindles.  The  second, 
r.ii-J  spindles  flax,  1,156  spindles  tow— 1,718  spindles.  The  third,  500  spindles  flax,  1,000  spindles  tow,  500 
spindles]  jute— 2,000  spindles.  Total :  9,422  spindles  in  1880. 
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In  1904  the  figures  an  :—  S74  spindle*  tow,  672  spindles  jute,    Total,  1,446  spindles  in  1904. 

There  is  a  great  increase  of  foreign  linen  yarns  coming  in.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  much  more  than 
£30,000,  now  it  lias  risen  to  almost  £1,000,000  and  is  still  increasing.  The  working  conditions  in  which  these 
yarn*  and  goods  are  made  SUP  m  some  cases.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  certain 

Bohemian  yarns  which  are  sent  to  Donfermline.      Tin-  mills  where  those  yarns  are  mode  are  kept  going 
24  hour*  *  day,  two  shifts  of  12  hours  and  t!.  ..  Singly  low.       It  must  be  remembered  that 

even  5  per  >•<  nt  of  im|x>rt<-<l  ^..i»N  hii-i  an  inlliienee  iij>on  the  prices  of  all  our  production. 


Owing  to  foreign  coiu|»  !iti<.  n  «.•  have  had  during  the  last  25  years  to  keep  our  machinery  running  harder 
than  ever  before.  We  cannot  make  anything  cheaper  than  we  are  making  it  now.  It  is  the  experience 
of  a  man  whose  works  are  the  larj."  Maud,  that  during  25  or  30  years  they  have  increased  their 

production  liy  alxnit  30  JHT  cent.  by  hard  driving,  and  by  having  to  use  better  material. 

Hie  consumption  of  jute  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  million  bales  a  year  in  1874,  but  rose  in  1884 
to  1,200,000,  an  remains.  The  continent  in  1874  used  300,000;  in  1884  they  used  650,000;  in 

1894,  they  used  1,100,000;   in  1904,  1,800,000.     We  have  to  pay  the  same  price  that  they  do. 

Jute  is  grown  only  in  India  just  in  the  same  way  as  Manila  hemp  is  grown  in  the  Philippines.  Since 
the  Americans  have  taken  the  Philippines  they  have  put  an  export  duty  of  30s.  a  ton  upon  Manila  hemp, 
which  everyone  hats  to  pay.  But  then  the  Yankees  get  it  back.  If  they  can  put  an  export  duty  on  the 
hemp,  why  should  not  we  do  the  same  upon  jute,  giving  it  back  to  the  Britisher. 

I  believe  it  is  a  custom  for  Government  contractors  to  get  a  certificate  from  somebody  in  the  trade 
that  they  possess  machinery  to  produce.  In  a  great  many  cases  some  of  them  have  got  one  or  two  looms 
allotted  to  them  in  some  factory,  which  they  call  their  own,  and  under  the  guise  of  those,  they  call  themselves 
British  manufacturers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  supply  the  Government  with  foreign  goods.  This 
certificate  should  not  be  given  by  somebody  else  in  the  trade,  or  by  a  manufacturer  who  supplies  this 
contractor,  but  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  own  Factory  Inspectors,  who  could  state  the  facts  exactly.  During  the 
war  there  were  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  goods  sent  in  as  being  of  British  manufacture  while  they  were 
foreign. 
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WITNESS  No.  95. 


MR.  WILLIAM  LONOAIR 


(James  Paterson  &  Co.,  Dundee  Jute  Spinners  and  Manufacturers). 

While  here  as  an  individual  employer  of  labour  engaged  in  the  textile  jute  trade  of  Dundee,  I  feel 
entitled  to  state  that  at  a  very  large  meeting  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  in  January  last,  (1904),  to 
consider  and  resolve  regarding  the  question  of  our  present  fiscal  policy,  the  members  by  a  large  majority 
voted  for  such  change  as  would  tend  to  remove  powerful  obstacles  which  have  been  reared  in  olmost  every 
foreign  market  against  the  freedom  of  British  Commerce. 


,  .^le  Jute  trade,  while  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  great  textile  industries  is  also  probably  the  youngest 

t  has  become  an  important  branch  of  the  coarser  linen  trade,  it  was  so  recently  as  sav  1830  to  isio' 

t  samples  of  jute  were  sent  home  from  India,  and  were  manipulated  experimentally  at  Abingdon- 

ies,  and  more  particularly  at  Dundee,  where  the  machinery  employed  in  the  heavy  linen  manufactures 

ailable  for  experimenting  with  the  new  fibre.       From  these  small  recent  beginnings  there  has  arisen 

thw  new  British  industry  of  the  annual  value  of  about  27  millions  sterling. 

At  no  period  has  Dundee  had  a  monopoly  of  the  jute  trade, 


CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  JUTE  IN  BALES. 


1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

1904 

1.01111,000 
460,000 
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1.  -'"0.000 
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1,200,000 
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500,000 

500,000 
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500,000 
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txmtment  of  Europe  was  n 
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iump«01l  ot  j,,t,,  „,  Dundee  increased    by  '.'OO.ooo  bales,   but   it 


Witnesses. 


doubled  in  Calcutta,  and  more  than  doubled  on  the  Continent  under  protection.  From  1884  to  1894 
trade  in  Dundee  was  stationary — the  beginning  of  the  stationary  period  of  the  trade  in  our  city. 
It  remained  at  1,200,009  bales  for  20  years  ;  though  consumption  by  1894  increased  in  Calcutta 
to  1,500,000  and  on  the  Continent  to  1,100.000,  America  taking  a  constant  quantity  of  about 
500,000  bales  annually.  The  increase  in  Calcutta  has  now  reached  2,800,000  bales,  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  1,800,000  bales,  making  a  total  of  about  7,000,000  bales.  So  that  during  the  period,  from 
say  1874  on  wards,  Dundee's  share  of  increase  was — .uid  that  in  the  first  decade  only,  1874  to  1884 — one  sixth 
part,  whereas  her  rivals,  Calcutta  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  increased  their  share  of  the  trade  sixfold, 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  industry  is  now  distributed  as  per  above,  thus  showing  Calcutta  to  have  43  per  cent., 
the  Continent  of  Europe  25  per  cent.,  United  Kingdom  18  par  cent.,  America  7  psr  cent.,  the  interior  of  India 
7  per  cent. 

The  annual  economic  value  of  the  trade  still  left  to  the  United  Kingdom  stands  as  follows : — 
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Manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  say 
Of  which  there  is  exported,  say 

Leaving  for  home  consumption,  say    . . 
Plus  the  value  of  jute  goods  imported,  say 


Less  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  exported 

Showing  the  requirements  for  British  consumption  to  be 


4,896,000 
3,189,000 

1,707,000 
2,190,000 

3,897,000 
1,819,000 

2,078,000 
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Thus  while  the  jute  trade  has  been  created  within,  say,  70  years,  and  has  increased  by  100  per  cent,  during 
the  last  20  years,  no  increase  has  been  possible  in  the  city  of  its  adoption,  while  the  chronic  state  of 
stagnation  into  which  our  leading  industry  in  Dundee  has  fallen  is  having  a  marked  effect  in  hindering  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  our  city. 

The  state  of  the  jute  industry  in  Dundee  is  not  satisfactory.     When  there  happens  to  be  a  large  crop   state  of  Trade 
of  jute  and  spinners  are  fortunate  enough  in  buying  enough  at  the  right  time,  they  may  carry  on  a  trade   |n   Dundee, 
profitably,  but  it  is  in  the  main  not  profitable.     For  several  years  past  it  has  been  decidedly  unprofitable, 
and  that  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  mills  have  had  to  shut  down  simply  because  the 
Calcutta  manufacturers  have  a  clear  advantage  of  at  least  £3  per  ton  in  their  favour,  and  they  can  afford 
to  use  a  finer  quality  of  jute.     Indeed,  every  advantage  may  be  said  to  be  with  them.     Under  these  conditions 

it    happens  that  many  of  our  workpeople  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  many  of  them  being  women — of  3926 

whom  we  have  quite  20,000  more  than  men — therefore,  serious  economic  loss  is  experienced  by  our  working-    LOSS  to  Labour. 
class  families.       With  regard  to  working  under  a  relay  system  of  labour,  such  as  is  in  force  in  India,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  could  never  be  arranged  so  as  to  compete  with  the  present  practice  there.     Even  if  trade 
depression  should  become  increasingly  acute  the  legislature  would  not  sanction  it,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
press  for  a  legislative  policy  of  levelling  up  rather  than  of  levelling  our  people  down. 

The  causes  operating  against  the  jute  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  manifest,  viz.:  (1)  the  great  Causes  of  Dec  Mm 
natural  advantages  that  belong  to  India  in  the  manufacture  of  one  of  her  native  products,  which  as  yet  is 
grown  and  prepared  exclusively  in  Bengal,  and  which  are  strongly  supported  by  the  exceedingly  unequal 
economic  and  legislative  conditions  existing  in  Bengal  as  compared  with  Great  Britain  ;  (2)  the  heavy,  even 
prohibitive  tariffs  raised  against  British  manufacturers  by  the  other  great  commercial  nations,  closing  most  of 
the  world's  important  markets  against  us,  and  promising  even  more  severe  restriction  against  us  instead  of  a 
free  international  trade  which  we  so  much  need. 

The  special  advantages  belonging  to  Calcutta  consist  chiefly  in  (A)  the  cheapness  of  labour,  which  is   Advantages  In 
about  one-third  part  of  the  wages  rate  paid  in  this  country  ;    (B)    proximity  to  the  jute  growing  districts   Calcutta. 
thus  saving  freight,  &c.,  which  formerly  cost  us  about  80s.  a  ton,  but  which  is  now  fortunately  reduced  to, 
about  20s.,  and  at  the  present  time  stands  at,  I  think,  32s.  or  32s.  Od.  ;    (c)  proximity  to  the  great  Eastern 

markets,  where  jute  productions  are  so  extensively  required  for  conveying  grain,  flour,  seeds,  rice,  coffees,  sugar,  3927 

&c. ;  and  (D)  very  notably  the  long  and  continuous  working  hours  at  the  Calcutta  factories,  extending  without 
stoppage  of  machinery  from  5  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  for  six  days  in  each  week,  equal  to  90  hours,  while  the  more 
extended  application  of  this  system  admits  of  132  working  hours  per  week,  as  against  55  hours  in  the  United 
Kingdom.       There  is  a  reasonable  expectation  and  strong  probability,  however,  that  this  great  disparity 
between  the  Factory  Acts  of  India  and  Great  Britain  may  be  gradually  lessened.    At  the  present  time  several 
important  additions  are  being  made  vo  the  mills  in  Calcutta  and  it  is  alleged  that  if  the  working  time  be 
shortened,  still  greater  extensions  will  be  the  inevitable  result,  as  there  is  probably  no  textile  trade  in  this 
country  so  profitable  as  the  jute  trade  in  Bengal.       Having  enumerated  those  manifest  natural  advantages.    Benefit  Of 
I  also  gladly  acknowledge  the  immense  value  to  us  of  our  unfettered  free  trade  with  British  India.     Her    Indian   Free 
portals  stand  wide  open  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  she  supplies  us  with  all  the  jute  and  other  com-    Trade. 
modities  we  can  use,  on  terms  of  fair  equality  with  herself,  and  I  confess  to  having  felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
when  quite  recently  I  observed  in  the  forwarding  shed  of  our  works,  a  number  of  bales  of  high-class  but 
plain  jute  goods  destined  for  Calcutta  via  Glasgow. 

With  regard  to  European  competition  the  case  is  altogether  different.       There  is  not  much  prospect    European 
of  large  extensions  being  made  to  the  jute  mills  on  the  Continent.       These  European  markets  were  formerly   Competition. 
supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they  are  now  almost  closed  against  us  by  the  tariff  walls  erected 
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and  to  preserve  the  markets 

probability. 


o  xcepti, 


„      jute  trade. 


it  should  only  IK-  judiciously  employed  as  a  means  to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  that  hind. 
change  of  the  world's  commodities  at  their  natural  value. 

ow  so  well  established  and  the  German  manufacturers  are  able  to  supply  their  own  wants 
SKdd  be  difficuH  for  us  to  get  the  share  of  the  trade  we  should  like.       Nevertheless,  I  am  quite 
d  that  thetral  of  Dundee  would  expand,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  have  10  1  hours  longer  worfc 
and  other  advantages  of  tariff,  and  a  useful  artisan  class,  I   should   not  fear    Germany  or    any  c 
peting  Power  under  reasonably  fair  conditions. 


A  ZoUverein  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  her  distant  dependencies,  under  such  widely  diversifie  I 
conditions,  mnv  be  impossible,  but  a  Minister  of  Imperial  Commerce  in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  m  which 
our  distant  Colonies  and  dependencies  should  be  adequately  represented,  would  surely  prove  a  useful  medium  of 
great  influence,  in  promoting  our  enormous  commercial  interests  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  mills  that  have  existed  all  through  the  history  of  the  jute  trade,  that 
every  machine  is  up  to  date,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
mployers.  We  are  quite  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  utmost  production  that  can  be  obtained 
\VV  know  the  severe  competition  we  have  ;  but  while,  of  course,  I  would  not  say  that  such  mills  are  equa 
to  those  being  erected  now,  or  even  within  the  last  ten  years,  still,  on  the  whole,  I  do  think  that  the  great  bulk 
of  tho  machinery  in  Dundee  is  fit  for  its  purpose. 

Mnrrv  for  jute  manufacture  is  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Germany  and  in  India 
they  make  their  own  jute  machinery  in  part.  I  think  what  the  Germans  make  themselves  they  make  very 
well.  Technically  they  have  l>een  very  clever  in  some  of  the  machines,  but  the  great  bulk  for  India  lias  been 
supplied  from  England  and  Scotland,  except  for  renewals. 

Such  goods  as  we  can  import  into  India  are  either  fine  or  special  goods,  which  are  not  yet  produced 
in  that  country  and  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  their  being  produced  in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time 
the  fancy  portion  of  the  trade  in  jute,  that  is  to  say,  the  making  of  carpetings  and  mattings  and  floor  cove 
and  beautifully  dyed  goods  at  a  cheap  price  can  find  a  ready  market  if  tariffs  were  removed.  For  example, 
for  a  number  of  years  we  did  a  very  important  trade  with  Russia  ;  but  now  Russia  puts  on  a  tax  against  our 
goods  of  h7  It  is  fair  to  state  that  87  per  cent,  includes  a  tax  on  raw  jute  imported  into  Russia 

for  protection  of  flax.  They  have  places  of  their  own  in  which  they  want  to  do  all  the  trade  if  they  can 
manage  it.  They  do  not  do  it  all,  and  it  has  become  a  very  limited  thing  of  recent  years.  I  think  although 
the  volume  of  goods  sent  from  Germany  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  very  large,  it  is  done  under  the  kartell, 
nnd  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  their  sending  their  surplus  goods  into  this  country,  if  they  will  send  them 
nt  tli'  ,  charge  themselves  fur  them.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  production  outside  their  own  home 

requirements  in  not  large — the  great  volume  of  their  business  is  done  from  within.  I  do  not  anticipate  a  much 
fiirtlr  n  of  Hie  jute  industry  in  the  Continent  of  Europe.  They  will  find  that  the  great  competitor 

on  the  wl,.  iitta.  mid  that  it  has  taken,  and  will  increasingly  take,  the  premier  position,  and  that 

ill  Mipplv  their  home  wants  under  an  arrangement  that  makes  the  trade  very  profitable  to 
.  unddoli  with  their  surplus.     In  Roumania  the  duty,  which  was  about  37  per  cent.,  is  in 

•i-"-'l  on  tli.-  finer  classes  of  our  goods. 

The  working  hours  of  Calcutta  are  90  per  week.     It  has  been  proved  that  the  real  advantage  to  the 

and  longer  working  periods.       They  justify  it  on  the  ground  that 

!iave  grent  f   labour;  but   I   find   trom  some  recent  correspondence  in  "  The  Times.'' and  by 

'r.  (Iniham,  a  director  of  some  of  the  mills  there,  that  while  the  trade  in  Calcutta  is 

exceedingly  pro-ijxTous,  it  would  be  more  prosperous  still  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  suitable  labour.     That 

iion  with  an   Kmjiire  of  over  400  millions  of  people  seems  curious,  but  nevertheless  aa 

•  of  things  adjusting  themselves  on  the  wages  question,  and  I  believe  they  will 

;  ii|>  ii  little  as  they  extend  their  trade.       I  do  not  think  any  ZoUverein  could  possibly  be  worked 

:   our    Indian    Umpire,    because   the   condilions   are  so  exceedingly  unequal,  but  1  do  think 

•otntthinx  could  !«•  done  by  \\;iy  df  legislation  in  ameliorating  the  case  of  Europeans  who  aro  there.     Tho 


number  is  not  large— several  hundreds  of  men,  but  it  must  be  an  extraordinarily  serious  state  of  thine*  for 
these  men  who  must  bo  at  call  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  many  of  whom  have  to 
wore  on  the  MBMUk,  repairing  machinery  and  the  like. 

I  would  not  recommend  taxes  on  raw  material.     The  great  industries  of  this  country  depend  so  much    Duties. 
on  tho  free  imports  of  raw  materials  that  wo  should  not  begin  to  tamper  with  them,  and  moroospeciaUyseeine 
that  neither  the  (iovernment  of  India,  nor  the  people  o{  India,  desire  that  that  should  be  done      W< 
other  means  available,  which  I  think  would  be  sufficient  when  we  show  Germany,  for  example,' that  if  she 
vvill  not  relax  certain  of  her  tariffs  against  our  goods,  we  have  resources  against  her  without  beginning  with 
the  raw  material.     But  while  nations  impose  duties  of  13  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.,  87  per  cent.,  241  per  cent 
and  37  per  cent,  against  us.  I  would  begin  with  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  which  they  sell  their' gooda  in  their 


Witnesses. 
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their  own  countries. 


I  think  we  should  use  protection  as  a  means  to  an  end.       I  do  not  think  that  any  protective  system 
•  K  bgfc  an  ideal  for  the  world's  commerce  as  five  trade,  but  as  that  is  steadfastly  denied  to  UK,  we  must 
take  some  step  either  to  hasten  it,  or  make  it  possible  for  us  to  manufacture  so  as  to  employ  our  labour  and 
se.-iire  our  capital.     Surely  under  fair  conditions  a  moderate  share  of  the  90  millions  sterling  paid  for  manu- 
factured imports  could  be  recovered  for  this  country. 

Our  trade  is  very  injuriously  affected  by  hostile  tariffs.       We  used  to  do  a  large  trade  throughout   Foreign  Tariffs. 
the  whole  Continent  of  Europe,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  in  fact  our  goods  more  or  less  seemed  to  find 
thelr  way  almost  everywhere  through  merchants  ;   but  tariffs  against  them  have  been  raised  up  in  every 
country.       In   the  United  States  there  is  a  very  heavy  tariff  against  us.       In  Germany  wo  have  on 
undyed  goods  .3  per  cent. ;  on  dyed,  printed,  or  woven  in  colours,  26  per  cent.     In  Russia  we  have  87  per 

cent.     In  Turkey,  which  is  the  most  favourable— and  a  fair  trade  continues  to  be  done  there it  is  8  per 

In    France    undyed   goods    are    16 }   per   cent.  ;    plain  dyed  goods,  21 J  per  cent.;    printed  goods 

If  per  cent. ;  in  Austro-Hungary,  26  per  cent. ;    Roumania,  37  per  cent,  to  42  per  cent.  ;   and  Italy  has  a 

complicated  tariff,  but  it  is  largely  prohibitive.     lam  certain  that  our  branch  of  the  trade  could  be  largely 

extended.      We  cannot  keep  our  works  fully  going  because  of  the  restrictions  against  us— if  these  were 

abolished  or  even  substantially  modified  we  could  easily  do  so. 

Not  very  much  alteration  has  recently  been  made  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  the  earnings  of  our  work-    Rate  of 
people  m  our  district.     The  wages  now  are  higher  than  they  were  20  or  25  years  ago,  but  the  wages  are   Earnings 
nearly  double  what  they  were  in  Dundee  in  1860,  but  this  has  regard  to  the  rate  paid  now  for  the  shorter 
working  time. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  observe  any  real  advantage  in  having  the  great  mass  of  the  people  too 
highly  technically  educated,  I  find  that  in  work  like  our  own,  where  we  are  carrying  on  an  artistic  textile 
tra.de,  with  a  good  designer  and  one  or  two  efficient  men  in  management  at  his  right  hand,  we  probably  get 
i  better  result  than  if  every  man  by  dint  of  technical  skill  thinks  himself  as  good  as  the  man  in  charge  Ho 
teels  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinary  workman  in  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  tenter,  and  therefore,  while  every 
man,  woman,  and  young  person  should  be  intelligently  educated,  there  is  a  limit  as  to  the  usefulness  of  technical 
education  and  I  consider  that  the  general  textile  trades  of  this  country  are  not  seriously  handicapped  by  tho 
lack  of  technical  skill. 


Technical 
Training. 
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WITNESS  No.  96. 

MR.  VICTOR  PRAENKL 
(Jaffe  Bros.  &  Co,  Dundee,  Jute  Export  Merchants). 

Dundee's  jute  trade,  you  no  doubt  know,  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest  material  for 
packing  purposes,  and  is  suffering  now  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other  trade.  Being  easily  produced,  nearly 
every  country  has  adopted  to  make  it,  and  now  many  supply  not  only  their  own  wants,  but  compote  with 
us  m  neutral  markets,  and  unless  new  systems  are  adopted,  Dundee  will  fare  badly  indeed.  Trade  has 

•eady  diminished  and  is  diminishing  to  such  an  extent  that  workmen  leave  town  for  want  of  steady  employ, 
ment.  Many  go  to  Canada  or  into  other  trades.  Dundee  is  mixed  up  with  tho  flax  industry  as  well,  and  I 
am  speaking  of  Dundee  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  flax  trade  is  also  not  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  flax  hands  are  also  leaving.  I  think  that  our  workmen  are  more  capable  than  those 
in  foreign  countries,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  manufacture  of  jute  years  before  the  Continentals 
ever  thought  of  it,  in  fact  no  mill  on  the  Continent  has  been  started  without  Dundee  hands.  Some  of  them 
stay  there,  but  some  find  their  way  home  again  in  course  of  time.  We  have  often  great  waves  of  depression 

id  tears  of  trade  leaving  us  altogether,  but  so  far  extraordinary  demands  from  various  quarters,  which  had 
excellent  harvests  or  requirements  for  war  purposes,  have  helped  us  out  of  a  difficult  position. 

In  the  first  place  our  bad  trade  has  been  due  to  hostile  tariffs,  causing  us  to  lose  completely  all  European 

ts  except  European  Turkey  and  Roumania.     Germany,  France  and  Austria  are  our  greatest  competitors, 

and  under  very  unfair  conditions,  but  we  are  also  hard  pressed  by  Calcutta  which  has  taken  away  some  of 

e  most  important  markets,  but  the  last  straw  has  been  dumping.     European  countries  manufacturing  our 

oodshave  their  kartells  and  pay  an  export  premium,  and  are  taking  away  the  few  neutral  markets  which  our 

nerenants  have  supplied.     I  consider  that  in  Dundee  the  merchant  is  a  more  important  factor  than  in  any  other 
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Emigration  of 
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part  where  manufacturers  are  exceed  m.i:U  i  n-h,  for  Dundee  is  not  only  composed  of  rich  manufacturers,  but 
also  of  a  nnmhrr  of  small  ones  who  could"  not  go  into  the  trade  and  do  it  for  themselves.  Our  house  was 
realh  ,er  as  regards  ContiniMii.il  trade.  In  the  forties,  when  we  started,  we  advised  agood  number 

of  iiinmifa.  nirvrs  wiih  ix>eard  to  tho  looms  they  should  erect  and  everything  required  for  the  trade,  and 
our.ulvieo  l»-ing  followed,  we  had  the  trade.  \\ v'scud  our  travellers  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ami  now  wherever 
we  go  we  arc  met  with  the  romp,  'ition  of  these  countries.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  we  had  taken  an 
order  in  the  Fast;  we  had  jri.-al  dittirnlty  in  getting  it.  and  when  it  u,i-  :-ettled.  all  at  once  the  order  was 
Austrian  Syndicate  came  there.  !'_'  per  rent,  cheaper  than  we  were,  and  that  is  exactly 
w lint  we  are  meeting  constantly. 

Pr««ts.  Profits  hardly  come  into  consideration,  they  are  very  small  just  now.    We  look  more  to  getting  a  big 

turnover,  a  large  profit  is  not  to  l>e  heard  of  in  the  jute  trade.  We  only  charge  a  very  small  commission  indeed, 
anil  then-  is  sometimes  not  even  a  L"  pn1  ,'cnt.  margin. 

Effect  ol  Forel(n  When  I  commenced  business  we  did  a  very  large  linen  trade  wth  all  Continental  countries  except 

Tarlfti  on   Linen        Cernmny.  which  has  always  protected  its  linen  industry  so  largely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  hold  of  that 

Trade.  trade  except  for  \ery  tine  linens.    From  Belfast  it  is  being  done,  through  some  advantages  Belfast  has  in  its 

I. leaching.     Hut  we  "used  to  have  a  large  linen  trade  in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  in  Holland.      The  decline 

in  that  caws  may  be  partly  due  to  the  employment  of  cotton  instead  of  linen,  but  also  to  the  tariffs  that 

•uly  |N;CII  raised  "upon  linen  us  upon  jute  goods.      At  one  time  we  sent  large  quantities  to  German 

•inns,  particularly  wet  spun  yarns  from  Belfast,  but  also  dry  spun  yarns  from  our  quarter,  and  that  trade 

has  been  entirely' abolished  through  hostile  tariffs.     Until  quite  lately  there  was  a  small  trade  with  Germany 

in  some  numbers  of  dry  spun  yarns  ;  but  I  understand  under  the  new  German  tariff  the  duty  is  to  be  raised, 

»o  that  the  little  trade  that  is  left  will  also  be  abolished. 

Our  most  important  market  for  linen  yarns  was  Spain,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  Spanish  tariff  was 
al»o  raised  to  protect,  I  believe,  one  single  spinner  of  hemp,  who  produces  heavy  numbers,  and  the  trade  has 
fallen  off  very  considerably  in  consequence.  There  is  an  agitation  just  now  for  a  reduction,  and  a  state- 
ment has  been  sent  by  our  Chamber  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  bring  us  back  to  the  old  rates  at  least. 
The  manufacturers  of  "linen  goods  in  Spain  have  been  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  not  getting  a  free  supply 
of  the  yarns  and  have  supported  us.  But  I  fear  that  though  you  may  agitate  much,  backsheesh  goes  a  long 
way,  and  the  other  party  will  gain  unless  England  can  force  its  way.  Why  should  we  not  threaten  the 
Spanish  Government  and  say:  "  We  will  put  a  duty  on  sherry,  or  something  of  that  kind."  'Retaliation 
is  onr  only  hope. 

Years  ago  we  exported  largely  manufactured  jute  goods  to  Spain,  but  to  develop  their  own 
manufacture,  they  imposed  a  considerable  duty  on  these  in  1860  or  1861,  which  was  quite  prohibitive. 
We  then  supplied  the  jute  yarns,  but  high  duties  on  these  led  to  spinning  mills  being  erected  there  and  the  trade 
diminished  considerably.  The  last  rise  of  duty  took  place  in  1892  amounting  to  10.50  pesetas  per  100  kilos. 
and  this,  at  the  exchange  of  33,  is  equal  to  about  £3  5s.  per  ton,  say,  16  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  average  value. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  30s.  a  ton  freight  to  bring  out  the  full  advantage  the  Spanish  spinner  possesses.  The 
high  exchange,  which  has  ruled  so  long,  gives  a  further  advantage  of  from  26  to  30  per  cent,  on  his  spinning 
of  the  yarn.  Notwithstanding  all  these  great  advantages,  the  spinners  in  Spain  wish  to  have  the  duty  in  the 
new  tariff,  now  under  consideration,  raised  to  18  pesetas  per  100  kilos.  The  effect  of  the  1892  rise  was  apparent 
in  a  few  years  and  the  volume  of  trade  with  Spain  is  now  only  40  per  cent,  of  its  former  amount. 

This  considerable  decline  is  accentuated  more  and  more  from  year  to  year  by  the  Continental  compe- 
tition, be  it  dumping  or  otherwise.  These  are  underselling  us  in  this  market  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  per  cent. 
and  rinding  this.  I  v.  rote  to  a  Belgian  spinner  :  "  I  will  buy  the  yarn  from  you  paying  cash,  and  you  would  be 
saved  giving  credit  in  Spain,  I  could  even  sell  your  yams  in  Dundee  at  a  profit."  The  answer  I  got  was  to 
the  etleet  :  "  We  have  got  into  that  market  and  mean  to  keep  it." 

From  1860  to  1870  under  Cobden's  treaty  France  imported  from  us  large  quantities  of  Hessian,  and 
it  was  an  important  outlet.     In  1881  the  tariff  was  raised  and  again  in  1892,  and  amounts  now  to  £4  15s.  a 
r  about  18  per  cent,  on  the  chief  fabric  they  use.     To  this  must  be  added  25s.  to  30s.  a  ton  freight  to  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  preference  which  the  French  "manufacturer  enjoys— say  24  per  cent,  in  all.     On  jute  yarn 
the  duty  is  £3  a  ton. 

We  did  an  immense  dad,,  with  Russia  in  jute  sack  up  to  about  1879,  when  a  heavy  tariff  was  imposed, 
the  trade  was  well  nigh  extinguished.     Another  still  higher  tariff  has  been  in  force  since  1891  — 
roubles  on  :!r,.  which  ,  ,,  :!,!.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.     So 

that  the  trade  with  Itussia  has  practically  been  put  an  end  to. 

The  German  tariff  of  1865  was  moderate  in  its  terms  and  still  permitted  a  business  to  be  done,  but 
l*7!i  extinguished   the  trade.      The  duty  on  yarns  is  4  marks  per  100  kilos.,  or  40s.   a 
a  goods  12  marks,  equal  to  £6  a  ton.     This  means  about  11—12  per  cent,  on  yams,  and  24 
I  a  preference  to  the  <  tcrman  producer,  and  to  this  is  added  5  per  cent,  freight;  a 
l%""'  '"'-'I  people,  win,  an  aba  helped  by  lower  wages  and  longer  hours.      For  more 

lllls  '"  ''live  taritr  lias  been  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  to  oust  us  from  neutral 

d  HI  home,  and  in  a  position  to  charge  excessive  rules  to  their  home  consumers,  the  German 
"f  their  surplus  production  not  to  us  in  Dundee,  but  in  a  way  far  more  deadly  to  us, 
I  in  neutral  markets.     We  have  often  found  them  selling  at  10  per  cent,  lower  prices  than  we 
do.  their  protective  system  and  trust  combination  enabling  them  to  do  so.     Any  fair  competition 
isilv  meet.  but  this  style  of  trading  is  unf.iir.  and  the  German  Government  should  be  urged  to  make 
large  conceptions. 


Trance. 


Germany. 
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Since  1895  the  duty  on  jute  yarns  is  4s.  Ojd.  per  cwt.  or  about  25  per  cent,  on  the  value,  to  which 
9  per  cent,  has  to  be  added  for  freight.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is  no  trade  with  Italy.    Like  the  Germans, 
Italian  manufacturers  oust  our  goods  from  Roumania,  Greece,  and  Turkey.     Wo  have  lost  three-quart' 
our  Roumanian  trade. 

The  last  addition  in  1891  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  is  on  tissues,  6j.  Id.  per  cwt.,  or  about  2;!  per    Auitro-Hungary. 
cent.,  and  on  yarns  Is.  (i[d.  per  cwt.,  or  about  10  per  cent.       The  carriage  from  Dundee  to  Vienna  orBrunn 
amounts  to  50s.  a  ton,  equal  to  16  per  cent,  on  yarns,  and  i)  per  cent,  on  cloth.     This  has  naturally  destroyed 
our  whole  trade  with  these  countries,  and  enabled  them,  like  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  oust  us  from  Roumania, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

We  have  lost  since  1860  all  the  Continental  markets  and  the  different  widths  that  have  been  employed  Foreign  Com- 
in  the  manufacture  of  jute  cloth  are  no  longer  so  much  required,  being  supplied  by  Continental  manufacturers  petition  Generally. 
themselves.  Some  of  the  looms  that  were  of  paramount  importance  in  I860  would  not  be  so  now.  In  those 
early  days  we  knew  the  widths  of  cloth  that  would  be  required  for  various  purposes-on  the  Continent  and 
we  were  in  a  position  to  advise  manufacturers  that  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  40  in.  or  51  in.  width. 
Then  there  was  practically  no  foreign  competition,  Dundee  supplied  the  whole  world,  even  San  Francisco 
and  the  Cape  and  all  the  South  African  and  Australian  markets.  Of  coiiwe.  the  demand  was  not  then  so 
great ;  it  has  developed  in  the  course  of  time.  Foreign  competition  began  in  Germany.  The  first  factory 
was  erected  in  Brunswick  about  1862  by  an  agent  of  our  own  who  was  also  the  means  of  bringing  about 
the  tariff  of  1879.  But  in  later  years  be  said  to  me  :  "  Now  you  see  the  fallacy  of  protection,  for  it  has  brought 
such  a  large  manufacture  in  Germany  that  I  find  I  have  as  great  competition  at  home  as  I  ha  1  with  yo::." 
But  I  am  perfectly  sure  these  large  jute  manufacturing  industries  would  not  have  sprung  up  in  the  competing 
countries  without  the  tariff.  These  countries  have  also  taken  a  large  share  of  our  foreign  trade  in  other 
countries  and  that  has  developed  during  these  last  three  years  through  the  kartells,  in  fact,  they  even  compete 
with  the  Dundee  manufacturer  in  our  own  trade  here.  The  occasional  trade  that  is  left  is  when  Calcutta 
does  not  supply,  or  the  Argentine  countries  require  a  delivery  very  quickly  when  they  find  all  of  a  sudden 
they  have  a  very  great  harvest,  and  cannot  wait  for  shipment  from  Calcutta  which  takes  three  or  four  months, 
and  they  want  to  have  the  goods  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Then  they  must  buy  them  in  Dundee.  Such  a 
demand  as  that  springs  up,  and  even  that  is  supplied  now  very  often  by  the  Germans.  There  are  English 
firms — there  are  Germans  and  Belgians  and  all  kinds  of  people  interested  in  that  trade — who  buy  of  Germans 
and  Belgians  and  send  direct  to  the  Argentines.  The  consequence  is  that  Dundee  loses  that  portion  of  the 
trade.  Our  difficulties  would  be  got  over  if  jute  were  allowed  to  come  into  England  at  25  per  cent  less  than 
to  other  countries — that  would  be  about  £3  per  ton. 
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With  regard  t'>  Germany,  I  know  that  they  can  manufacture  on  equal  terms  with  us  though  they  have 
expenses  which  we  have  not,  being  mostly  limited  liability  companies.  They  pay  a  number  of  salaries  which 
they  might  save,  but  they  get  the  jute  equally  cheap  for  it  comes  direct  from  Calcutta.  Formerly  they 
got  the  largest  portion  from  the  London  market.  They  have  their  agents  here,  and  they  can  get  everything 
as  cheap  as  we  can.  and  being  able  to  manufacture  cheaper  we  have  no  chance.  They  also  have  German 
subsidised  lines,  and  steamers  come  to  Dundee  even,  which  compete  for  freight  with  English  steamers.  If 
we  could  bring  the  duty  in  Germany,  which  is  about  25  to  30  per  cent.,  down  to  5  per  cent.,  and  even  had 
to  pay  the  freight  from  our  ports  to  Germany,  I  believe  we  could  compete  with  them. 

I  have  often  heard  from  manufacturers  that  they  are  hampered  to  a  very  great  extent  by  home  legis-    Hours  and   Wages. 
lation.     Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  must  make  our  prices  higher  than  on  the  Continent.     In  Belgium, 
for  instance,  they  work  72  hours  and  in  Germany  frt!  hours  and  at  cheaper  wages.     Wages  here  are  kept  up 
because  there  are  not  many  hands  going  about.      There  is  no  competition   amongst  workmen  who  have 
trade  unions  and  to  fight  a  trade  union  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

The  Indian  market  is  the  only  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  and  it  supplies  the  Germans  at  the    Raw  Material. 
same  rate  as  ourselves.     Our  only  remedy  would  be  in  higher  rates  being  fixed  to  other  countries  than  to  us. 
We  want  an  export  premium  charged  on  all  Continental  countries. 
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Other  countries  have,  tried  to  grow  jute,  but  owing  to  climatic  circumstances  and  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  no  country  can  equal  India.  The  attempt  in  Egypt  has  failed.  I  certainly  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  Government  to  try  whether  jute  could  not  be  grown  somewhere  else,  for  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  depend  on  one  country  only  and  if  anything  happened  to  India  at  any  time  the  trade  would 
be  ruined  completely.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  experiments  in  Nigeria  for  instance. 

India  being  our  own  country,  we  feel  the  manufacturing  competition  of  Calcutta  to  be  unfair.  It 
i«  unfair  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  working  hours  and  they  have  also  the  advantage  over  Dundee  of 
having  their  raw  materials  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  extraordinarily  cheap  labour.  These  factors  press 
very  hard  upon  us  for  in  India  they  work  their  machinery  night  and  day.  That  continuous  running  may 
mean  a  low  12  per  cent,  advantage  in  cost  of  production,  for  Calcutta  is  manufacturing  about  33  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  Dundee.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  run  at  once  into  an  expenditure  of  new  looms, 
but  there  might  be  a  chance  for  Dundee  if  they  were  not  working  night  and  day,  and  producing  double  the 
quantity  that  Dundee  is  allowed  to  produce.  We  are  under  one  Government,  and  it  seems  unfair  that  «•• 
should  be  under  so  many  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  hours  of  labour  (while  India  is  not),  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways  through  the  Factory  Acts.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  India  belonged  to  Germany  or  France  or  even 
America  we  should  not  get  our  raw  materials  free  as  they  now  get  their  raw  materials  free  from  India.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  see  Dundee  ruined  something  must  be  done. 

The  importation  of  German  yarns  to  Belfast  is  very  large.     The  Spanish  market  is  taken  up  also  by    Importation  Of 
GITIIIIIIIS.     I  read  in  a  German  Blue-book  that  in  1878  German  spinners  confessed  that  they  were   sending    Foreign  Yarn. 
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tbrir  vanw  •-.-  Spain  at  a  loss  of  26  per  cent.     The  Irish  flax  growers  suffer  from  this  competition,  while  the 
Irish  wraw  pn;  Tlie  principal  part  of  the  flax  in  Ireland  comes  from  Russia. 

Ml  tin-  plant  that  is  used  on  the  Continent  is  made  in  Dundee,  where  the  newest  can  be  had,  but 
If  our  people  do  not  **  big  profits  they  will  not  be  so  ready  to  throw  out  the  old  machinery  and  get  new. 

Germany  and  Austria  have  an  adx  WT  us  in  the  way  of  special  rates  for  their  export  ;    the 

AUM-  uniont  facilitates  transport  to  Roumania  very  largely  by  rail.     Italy  does,  too. 

Cteftda  does  not  manufacture  jute  goods  yet,  but  they  let  semi-manufactured  and  goods  to  be 
f-"— '  there  go  in  free.  Th.-  consequence  is  that  Dundee  loses  a  portion  of  its  work.  The  jute  that 
goea  into  Canada  is  mostly  for  corn  baes. 

In  different  countries  we  have  experienced  different  treatment  with  reference  to  bags  and  cloths.  To  the 
I'nitod  States  we  cannot  practically  export  bags  at  all  ;  if  we  could  there  would  be  a  very  large  bag 
making  industry  in  Dundee.  With  regard  to  Brazil,  when  the  duty  was  put  on  there  for  cloth, 
if  we  had  threatened  to  put  a  duty  on  coffee  it  would  never  have  taken  place,  but  now  the  consequence 
has  been  that  our  cloth  is  entirely  excluded.  It  certainly  brought  us  the  yarn  trade.  They  cannot 
npin  profitably.  They  have  erected  a  spiiurng  mill,  it  is  true,  in  Brazil,  but  not  so  much  for  the  manu- 
o  of  the  jute  as  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  fibre,  which  they  thought  could  supplant  jute, 
araininn.  and  they  have  failed  as  they  found  they  could  not  grow  it.  Aramina  is  good  fibre  for  some  things, 
1'iit  it  cannot  be  as  cheap  as  jute. 

Technical  education  for  men  at  the  head  of  establishments  is  very  necessary.  We  have  our  technical 
institute  in  Dundee,  hut  sufficient  numbers  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  I  do  not  think  German  masters 
are  aupcrior  in  technical  knowledge  to  the  British  ;  our  Dundee  masters  have  had  a  very  long  exprience,  and  I 
•iot  heard  of  any  novel  machinery  I  icing  introduced  into  Germany  or  any  patents  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Patent  pi  torn  1  his 'side  to  Germany  as  yet  in  jute.  Experiments  are  always  being  made  ;  for  instance,  by 
the  rui\er>itv  College  in  Dundee,  to'ascertain  whether  the  plant  of  jute  could  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose, 
and  with  regard  to  bleaching  and  whether  further  development  is  possible.  Technical  education  might  always 
brinir  about  something  undetected  up  to  the  present. 

I  think  a  small  duty  put  upon  completed  manufactures  from  foreign  countries  would  tend  to  protect 
the  home  markets  a  little,  but  it  would  not  help  us  in  the  object  we  have  in  view  which  is  to  get  our  goods 
exported. 

New  treaties  will  have  to  be  shortly  made  with  Germany  and  Spain  and  unless  our  Government  is 
in  a  j'or-ition  fo  threaten  these  countries  in  a  serious  way.  we  shall  not  only  not  gain  anything,  but  stand  to 
lose  a  great  deal  more.  Germany  has  now  had  25  years'  experience  of  the  jute  trade,  and  receiving  the 
best  and  newest  machinery  which  we  produce  in  our  country  and  getting  the  raw  material  on  equal  terms  witli 
ourselves,  can  and  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  we  can.  With  their  cheap  labour  and  longer 
hours  and  our  freight,  which  lias  to  he  added,  they  have  sufficient  advantage  over  us  and  need  no  prod 
»t  all,  hut  we  should  not  mind  a  duty  of  5  to  7  J  per  cent.,  which  might  procure  us  a  little  trade  with  that 
count  ry. 

Retaliation  must  be  our  weapon.       What  form  this  may  take,  I  do  not  venture  to  propose  to  the 

nissiou,  but  f  lie  moi-i  effective  one,  as  I  have  said,  appears  to  be  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  jute 

.lent  to  the  duty  kept  on  by  foreign  countries.     Bargaining  may  be  possible,  as  one  or  the  other  country 

mav  '»>!'  -i  one  industry  than  another,  and  you  will  alllow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  report 

'/f  '''•  luent  in  its  "'Views  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  Question  of  Preferential  Tariffs." 

Then-  on  jmgc  18,  paragraph  -II  (I  shall  copy  verbatim),  you  will  find  the  following:— 

K  an  illustration  of  French  keenness  in  securing  favourable  markets  for  their  exports  I  may  refer 

i  with  the  French  Government  in  February  of  the  current  year.     We  were 

nii  rate  MI  the  importation  of  Indian  coffee  into  France,  which  in  view  of  Brazilian  com- 

ild  prohahly  ha\e  killed  our  trade  with  France  in  the  article.       The  French  Government  proposed 

if  -we  would  reduce  \,\  .111  per  cent,  the  rates  of  duties  on  vinegar  and  copperas  imported  into  India  from 

See,  pepper,  and  tea.  under  their  minimum,  instead  of 

This  pn-  n  Km/ice  of  an  average  annual  value  of 

'  v-ould.if  the  maximum  tarilfhad  heen  imposed,  have  resulted  in  a  payment  of  nearly 

'"'I'""  8001  '•  nee,  amounting  to  £317,000,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 

the  maxim  u:  i:|d  have  so  chocked  imports  of  Indian  coffee,  that  the  French  Exchequer 

d  little  or  nothing.  '  value  of  the  imports  of  French  goods  (vinegar  and  copperas) 

rangcmenl  ,    £12,300  and  the  loss  to  Indian  revenues  by  the  reduction 

""•     I'  i  tlu  cNtraordinaryadvantagetoIndianinterestssecured 

•   "i)  fair  trade          e 


.  . 

on  would  uot 


monopoly.  and    u.ih   11,,.  help  ,,t    India    we  should   he  ahle  to  BC<WC  successfully.      Dundee'. 

•'•  to  keep  it  alive.     Protection 
".-.  miuh  and  what  we  need  are  low  tariffs  and  fair  competition 


Witnesses. 


WITNESS  No.  97. 
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TWINE    AND    CORDAGE    MANUFACTURER. 


Employment  has  been  comparatively  steady.     The  number  of  hands  have  increased  in  proportion    Employment    and 
to  the  increase  of  business.     The  wages  of  mechanics  and  other  skilled  workmen  are  regulated  by  the  trades    Wages. 
unions  where  they  exist,  and  have  no  doubt  increased  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  increased  in  every  other 
industry.     The  wages  of  those  engaged  in  spinning,  twisting,  and  polishing  yarns  and  twines,  have  been 
very  similar  during  the  past  few  years,  but  they  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  16  or  17  years  ago. 

I  attribute  the  decline  of  profits  in  the  twine  trade  to  the  dumping  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  Dumping. 
time  on  the  part,  principally,  of  German  and  Austria-Hungarian  firms.  They  have  been  producing  more 
than  they  could  sell  in  their  own  countries,  and  selling  their  surplus  production  in  Great  Britain  at  ruinous 
prices  which  the  British  manufacturer  had  to  follow,  and  suffered  considerably  in  consequence.  The 
(lumping  is  not  quite  continuous.  It  was  acute  for  about  2£  years,  but  does  not  exist  now  to  the  same  extent. 
I  find  that  when  trade  is  depressed  in  Germany  and  Austria  they  dump,  and  when  it  is  not  they  do  not, 
l>eea  use  they  can  get  a  big  profit  in  those  countries  owing  to  the  high  import  duties.  The  result  is  to  demoralise 
business  for  the  time  being.  I  should  think  the  dumped  material  is  sold  at  anything  from  7£  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  under  cost  price  in  this  country.  I  have  an  example  of  a  foreign  manufacturer  selling,  say, 
£400,000  worth  of  twine  in  a  year.  He  sells  three-fourths  of  his  production  in  his  own  country  at  a  profit 
of  :>d  per  cent.  (He  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.)  That  represents  a  profit  of  £90,000.  Then  he 
sells  the  remaining  quarter  in  Great  Britain  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  which  leaves  him  a  net  profit  of  £80,000. 
To  follow  this,  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  sell  a  great  part  of  his  manufacture  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent., 
for  he  has  to  come  down  to  get  the  business.  Take  another  example  :  suppose  a  foreign  firm  selling  2,000 
tons  of  twine  per  annum  in  their  own  country  decide  to  increase  their  output  to  3,000  tons,  they  might 
possibly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  whole  by  30s.  per  ton,  thus  saving  £3,000  on  the  2,000  tons  which  they  sell 
at  home,  so  that  if  the  remaining  1,000  tons  are  dumped  into  Great  Britain  the  foreigner  can  sell  same  at  £2 
JK.T  ton  loss,  and  still  be  £1,000  better  off. 

I  do  not  think  other  countries  have  any  advantages  in  buying  their  raw  materials  (with  the  possible  Raw  Materials. 
exception  of  the  United  States,  who  get  a  drawback  of  30s.  per  ton  upon  hemp  exported  from  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States,  and  carried  in  American  vessels).  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  improvement 
in  market  organisation,  transport  and  development  of  modern  sources  of  supply  would  remove  the  causes 
of  the  deterioration  in  the  trade.  The  development  of  trade  in  Empire-grown  raw  material  would  no  doubt 
facilitate  trade  by  securing  a  return  freight  to  some  extent  because  hemp  is  imported  from  New  Zealand 
and  Mauritius.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  but  if  that  was  developed,  no  doubt  it  could  be 
done  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  Colonies  and  ourselves. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  Bluebook,  giving  the  export  policy  of  foreign  trades : — 
"  The  twine  industry  of  Austria-Hungary  has  long  been  syndicated.  When  at  the  end  of  1893,  the  then 
existing  agreement  terminated,  a  fresh  convention  for  a  period  of  five  years  was  arranged.  This  agreement 
provided  that  the  output,  to  which  the  constituent  factories  were  limited,  was  to  be  an  aggregate  quantity, 
exceeding  the  estimated  demand  of  the  home  trade  by  about  20  per  cent."— (that  is  to  say,  they  agreed  to 
produce  20  per  cent,  more  than  they  knew  they  could  sell  at  home) — "  it  being  stipulated  that  this  surplus 
output  should  be  disposed  of  abroad.  The  export  contemplated  took  place,  but  at  prices  involving  con- 
siderable losses,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  English  market — the  principal  outlet  for  the  commodity 
in  question — the  other  Continental  manufacturers  simultaneously  developed  a  keen  competition." 

I  may  say  that  the  trade  has  suffered  very  severely  from  both  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  recent 
years.  However,  we  thought  it  better  to  face  the.  competition  and  try  and  retain  the  trade  rather  than  let 
it  go.  Therefore,  we  practically  sold  at  whatever  prices  the  foreigners  would  accept,  with  a  disastrous  result 
for  them,  and  not  a  satisfactory  one  for  us.  But  it  had  the  effect  certainly  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  market. 
Tlie  Hungarian  twine  kartell,  I  believe,  lost  heavily.  When  the  Germans  found  their  surplus  production 
could  only  be  sold  at  a  very  great  loss,  they  decided  to  reduce  their  production  by  one-sixth.  Though  it 
was  a  big  loss  to  the  trade  the  foreigners  were  eventually  compelled  to  retire,  but  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  repeat  the  operation. 

I  should  think  we  manufacture  about  as  cheaply  as  anybody  per  ton,  though  in  foreign  countries 
they  have  cheap  labour  ;  but,  beyond  the  longer  hours  worked,  I  do  not  think  the  foreigners  have  any  special 
advantages  over  us.  The  mode  of  manufacture  is  very  similar  and  they  have  practically  the  same  machinerv. 
As  for  commercial  travelling,  I  think  we  are  quite  as  efficient  as  the  foreigners. 

We  are  getting  preferential  treatment  from  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  That  practically 
all  goes  to  our  customer,  because  goods  are  usually  s.old  free  on  board  here  ;  but  it  will  certain!  v  assist  our 
trade  very  considerably.  In  the  new  Canadian  tariff,  twine  and  cordage  from  Great  Britain  pay  a  minimum 
duty  of  19  per  cent.  There  would  be  6  per  cent,  more  on  the  foreigner  (viz.,  25  per  cent.). 

I  consider  that  unless  some  proper  arrangement  of  Colonial  preference  is  come  to,  if  the  foreigner 
linds  that  b  nted  dumping  in  Great  Britain,  he  will  transfer  his  dumping  operations  to  the  Colonies 

I  have  not  yet  noticed  that  to  any  great  extent,  but  can  quite  see  how  it  may  come  about. 
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I  think  that,  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  twine  would  prevent  the  dumping.      Kroin  all  the  figures  1  ha.vn    Duties. 
..i  iii  it,...   been  all  round  thi  difference  bi't  ween  what  mir  goods  mighl  I"   I.H'I  i\    >  >M  ,<<  ,in<l 

the  foreigners  did  sell  at.     What  I  ieul  is,  that  if  the  toreign  producer— and  the  Germans  and  Hungarian* 


Witness  No.  97. 
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Result*  It 


German 


even  at  home,  to  prevent  pri.-es  becoming  unduly  high. 

There  U  a  powiMliiv  of  the  Germans  increasing  their  duty  from  30  to  50  per  cent.     That  would  not 
:  u    except  that  if  tl,,V  were  getting  50  per  cent,  profit  at  home  (owing  to  the  higher duty),  instead  of 
•m  ,KT  ,-ent     they  . -,.1,1.1  iM-iter  afford  to  dump  again,  and  let  the  dumping  go  on  continuously. 
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TAIII.KS    OF   FOREIGN    IMPORT    DUTIES. 
(Compiled  by  a  Manufacturer  and  Merchant.) 

IRISH  FLAX  YABN. 


an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  all  flax  yarns  up  to  80  lea  and  15  per  cent. 
r,  with  an  additional  duty  of  2s.  7-2d.  per  bundle  of  14  lea  and  30  lea  yarn  and 


The  t'.S.A.  imposes  an 

on  varns  of  90  lea  and  finer,  v,,*..  «.. „ 

2s.  5-4d.  per  bundle  of  16  lea  yarn.     On  the  Continent  the  duties  are  as  follow  :- 


France. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

1,  , 

Pence 
per 
Bundle. 

Approximate 
ad  valorem 
per  cent. 

Penoe 

per 
Bundle. 

Approximate 
ad  valorem 
per  cent, 

Pence 
per 
Bundle. 

Approximate 
ad  valorem 
per  cent. 

0-0 

3-5 



s.    d 

— 

40 

s-c. 

11  ••"• 

3-2 

— 

2  11 

50 
00 

S-6 

7-1 

13-1 
10-8 

2-6 

•2-2 

4-3 
3-8 

2    4 

•2     0 

40 

N-li 

14-3 

1-9 

4-0 

1     8 

33 

80 

13-3 

1-6 

3-2 

1     5 

26 

90 

6-6 

13-3 

1-5 

3-0 

1     3 

25 

100 

8-6 

17-9 

1  -3 

3-0 

1     2 

23 

110 

7-8 

16-2 

1-2 

3-0 

1     0 

19 

120 

7-2 

15-2 

1-1 

2-7                       0  10 

16 

In  addition  Germany  imposes  a  duty  on  coarser  yarns  than  those  above  mentioned,  the  rate  on 
yarn  of  15  lea  being  4-5d.  per  bundle,  approximately  3  per  cent,  ad  vol.  ;  on  16  lea.  4-ld.  per  bundle,  6  per 
"rent  nd  val  •  on  18  lea  3-7d.  per  bundle,  and  on  20  lea  5-Od.  per  bundle.  The  new  German  tariff  leaves  the 
duti.'-s  on  yarn*  practically  unchanged  up  to  75  lea.  From  this  up,  they  are  to  be  admitted  free.  France 
imposes  duties  on  yarns  o"f  finer  lea,  the  duty  in  pence  per  bundle  with  the  approximate  percentage  ad 
valorem  being  :— 13(VS  6-tid.  and  !•>•!»  per  cent.  •  140's.  6-2d.  and  16-8  per  cent.  ;  ISO's,  5-7d.  and  13  per  cent.  ; 
IflO's,  .r)-_M  ;-ml  10-8  per  cent.  ;  170's,  5-Od.  and  9-2  per  cent.  ;  ISO's.  4-8d.  and  8-2  per  cent.  ;  190's.  4-5d. 
and  7-:t"|H-r  ,,-nt,  ;  200's.  4-2d.  and  6-2  per  cent.  ;  210's,  4-ld.  and  5-5  per  cent.  ;  220's,  4-0  and  4.(j  per 
,  c  ni.  ;  -j:'.(l's,  3-7d.  and  3-7  per  cent. 

LINEN. 
Approximate  ad  valorem  Import  Duties  payable  in: 


France. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Russia. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

On  Shirt  inn  Linens 

15—25 

7i—  15 

10 

35—150 

i,,i    Diiin;, 

16-flO 

6—20 

10 

40—125 

(In  Sho-tingR 

15—17 

10—12 

10 

85—170 

On   Linen  Hemmed  Handkerchiefs 

25—30 

7—18 

70—120 

m-st  itched  Handkerchiefs 

15—20 

4—9* 

20 

30—80 

On  Dress  Goods 

18—20 

10—15 

10 

160—260 

*  Sdxony  20  per  cent. 
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JToRM  No.  1  (ISSUED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS).  Form  No.  1 

i  Manufacturer! 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.,          tenerally). 
January  30th,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  tho  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  tho  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  and  3957 

the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

General  Form  of  Inquiry  for  Manufacturers. — Preliminary  Questions  only. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Every 
Jf'irm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  are  for  the  (a)  home,  (fc)  foreign • 

(c)  the  colonial  markets  : —  3958 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during  1903,  distinguishing,  if 
possible,  men  from  women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III. — What  are  the  principal -articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect    to    which    you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  7 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Description  of  Articles. 


V. — Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon    the 

British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars  3959 

as  far  as  you  can. 

VI. — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  a'iy  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?     If  so,  please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?     If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII. — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete   successfully 
within  that  country   with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you   manufacture  ? 


Description 

of 

Commodity. 

Country. 

Present 

Tariff. 

Suggested 

Reduction. 

IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

X. — Do  you  suffer  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  ?     If  so,  please  state  particulars. 


3960  x  ,  .  -  -PK,«,  -,e  whether  you  wou,d  be  wiHing  to  turnip  to  the  Commission  any  further  cletai.ed  information, 

•nil,  if  »o,  on  what  subject"  ! 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representatire)- 

Addreas 
re  signing,  see  next  page.] 


.  - 

;,;  ;  rUkStiSS  to  the  offices  of  the  Conxion. 


Name  of  Firm 
Address 


FORM  No.  2  (!SSOED  TO  MERCHANTS). 
Form  No.  * 
Merch.ru>,  »Accompaned  by  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to  No.  1. 

1.— What  arc  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2.-K  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries  T 
3._|f  you  •»  an  Kporter,  ,,!«,>,-  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what  countries? 
4.— What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1SI03.  which  is— 

(a)  Imported   by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  J 

(6)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  t 

(e)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 

(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  ? 

5.— If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 
6.— What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7  —What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
Uade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

8  —Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  (mods  to  British-made  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?     It  -ay  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  you  can. 

9.— Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations. 

10. What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  th«  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 

of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade  is  carried  on  ? 

11. What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs — (n)  colonial,  (b)  other  ? 

]•> What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 

clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

13. Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States.  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 

your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  '! 

14. — In  jt  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  ot  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets  V     If  so,  please 
.   as  far  as  you  can. 

l.'i  — Please  gh'  imliuu  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in  foreign 

countri»s  of  railway  rales  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  ? 

16. — Has  there  been  any  cha  ige  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  yo'ir  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
tally-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  r.aaons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  ? 

Name  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
•Confidential  signature,  if  d«ail         as  in  the  case  of  No    1. 


Forms  oi;  Inquiry. 


FORM  No.  7  (ISSUED  TO  TEXTILE  MANUPAOTUBBBS). 

7,  VICTORIA  STEBBT,  LONDON,  S.W. 

DEAR  SIR,— I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtainine 
information  relating  to  the  Textile  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  has  been  already  furnished  to  the 
Commission  la  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Textile  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

"cation  aVC  m°re  tha"  °nC  W°rks>  please  fi"  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.     Additional  Forma  will  be  supplied 
The  tact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly   confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 

Form  of  Inquiry  for  Textile  Manufacturers.— Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.  1. 
The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential 
m  -Ch  "W0  thi?  "PP1"*?™  wi"  be  identified  by  a  *™**r  "NP-tered  in  th"lnd£ ng  S±S 
uion.     By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;   and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).     The  Commission  reouest  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date?  toThe 

-w- If  not  prepared  to  answer  a"  the 


Form  No.  7 
(Textile  Manu- 
facturers). 


appi;ca1bie"toeyoeufteradhee  nUmber  °f  ^^  **'**"'  &°"  *"  the  ye&rS  19°3'  1893  and  1883'  fillin8  *  the  columns 

Year. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Combs. 

Frames. 

Machines. 

1903 
1893 
1883 

2.— What  were  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  materials,  including  primary  raw  material 
V™e          Wmg  ye<Vr8  ?     K  D0t  C0n™ient  to  fil1  &  a«  *•  column^  please  fill  fn  CT973  and  ' 


Description 
of 

Materials. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Value 
Quantity 

3. — From  what  countries  were  these  materials  drawn  ? 


Description  of  Materials. 


Country  of  origin. 


I  If 


Materials. 


Present  Country  of  origin. 


Causes  of  Change. 


last  five'7eYrsa? 


'd  by  y°"r  ^  °U  aCC°lint  °f  Wag6S  a"d  '°Cal  rates  resPectively  in  each  of  the 


Wages. 


Local  Rates. 


6.— What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign  "^-(e]  colonial  markets  respectively  ? 


Year. 

Home. 

Foreign.                                        Colonial. 

*7.  jf  vou  i, 
each  of  the  followin 

ive  no  objection,  please  state  the  value  of  your  total  annual  sales  for  the  year  1903,  or  for 

Year. 

Total  Sales. 

"  ~                       ~~~  —  

3964 


3965 


3966 


3967 


396S  H— What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  M.nilar  to  those  you  manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sujicient 

to  lafefruard  the  interest*  of  your  trade  ? 

Description  of  Su-.'-sted  Duty.  t 


9. — It  mich  diitiCT  won-  imperil,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  (n)  upon  prices  in  the  home  markets, 
(6)  in  securing  greater  continuity  ami  security  in  the  Home  Trade,  (e)  in  promoting  economies  of  production,  (d)  in 
nVTntating  rmpl-'vm-ti'.  (<•)  in  replacing  less-skilled  nnd  worse-paid  by  more-skilled  and  better-paid  labour. 

10. — To  what  c\tct,t  di>  \IMI  <",i-;i'  -r  Unit  tl»>  recent  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries 
fire  them  an  advantage  in  economi'int:  in  tl:>  pn»li;ctiim  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,  and  in  the 
ripaofion  of  their  .-\]>..r-  trades  7  Ple.-i-e  i:i\r  Mich  particulars  as  you  can. 

11. — Pica."*  give  any  ii.furm.-ition  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  action  of  foreign 
countries  in  differentiating  railway  s  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingd'm,  or 
other  countries. 

U  —Have  the  textile  trades  <if  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  i:t  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ?  If  so,  please  give  particulars. 

3969  "• — What  is  your  ex|>erience  with  rcga-d  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ? 

U.— Have  you  any  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  any  country  has 
been  followed  by — 

(d)  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery ; 
(b)  The  diminution  of  your  exports  to  that  country. 

-To  what  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 
Pleaae  give  reasons  for  any  such  chaii'jr. 


fat-lured 


16.  —  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  anv,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fullv-man'i- 
d  articles  in  your  trade  ? 

17.—  What  has  been  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  in  diverting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  commodities  or  vice  verm  ?     Please  give  particulars. 

18.—  Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  anv  further  detailed  infor- 
mation, and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects. 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative)— 

Address 
(Before  signing,  see  the  following.) 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnishe    the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confident,al,  please  a.g,,  ,   here   only,  and  not  the  preceding.     In  that  case  this-  pag\  bearing  the  namt  o    you 
firm,  will  be  torn  off  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  form  ie  returned  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 


Name  of  Firm 

Address 


3971 


Replies  to  Forms. 


SECTION     VI.— REPLIES     TO     FoK.MS    OF    INQUIRY. 

(A)    IMPORTS   COMPETING   WITH   BRITISH   PRODUCTS. 

QUESTION  3  (FoitM  I.) :     What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  /or  the  home  trade  in  Linen  Imports 
respect  to  which  you  experience  foreign  competition  ?  Competing. 


3972 


GERMANY  :— 


LINEN. 


Apron  Cloths. 
Awnings. 

Bunting — common. 

Canvas — double,   double,  for  dressing  into   water- 
proof material. 
Canvas — mailbag. 
Can  vas — tai  lors ' . 
Canvas — for  wagon  sheets. 
Covers. 

Damask  Cloths. 
Diapers. 
Dowlas. 
D'oyleys. 
Dress  Goods. 
Embroidered  Linens. 
Flags. 

Flax  Paddings. 
Glass  and  Tea  Cloths. 
Huckabacks. 

Linen — dyed  in  the  piece  and  in  the  yarn. 
Linen — embroidered. 
Linen — hemstitched. 
Linen  Goods — plain  and  fancy. 
Linen  Thread. 
Napkins — damask. 
Napkins — hemstitched  damask. 
Paddings. 
Pillow  Cases  and  Linen— plain  and  hemstitched. 

BELGIUM  :— 

Canvas — double,  double,  for  dressing  into   water- 
proof material. 
Canvas — flax. 
Canvas  — mailbag. 
Canvas  — tailors' . 
Canvas — for  wagon  covers. 
Damask  Cloths. 
Diapers. 

Dowlas — bleached  and  brown. 
D'oyleys. 

Drills — brown  and  dyed. 
Ducks — brown  and  dyed. 
Embroidered  and  Hemstitched  Goods. 
Glass  and  Tea  Cloths 
Huckabacks. 

Linen — dyed  in  the  piece  and  in  the  yarn. 
Linen — embroidered. 
Linen — hemstitched. 
Linens — plain. 
Linen  Threads. 
Napkins — damask. 
Napkins — hemstitched  damask. 
Paddings — flax. 
Pillow  Linens. 

Pillow  Linens — plain  and  hemstitched  damask. 
Railway  Covers — linen  cloth  for. 
Sailcloths. 
Sheetings. 

FRANCE:— 

Bunting — common,  in  piece. 

Canvas — double,  double,  for  dressing  into  water- 
proof material. 
Canvas — flax. 
Canvas  — mailbag. 
Canvas — tailors'. 
Canvas— wagon. 
Damasks. 


Railway  Covers — linen  cloth  for. 

Sailcloth. 

Sheets — hemstitched. 

Sheetings — bleached. 

Sheetings — hemstitched  damask. 

Sheetings — loom. 

Sideboard  Cloths. 

Table  Centres. 

Table  Cloths — plain  and  hemstitched  damask. 

Tarpaulin  Cloths. 

Tickings  for  mattresses  and  blinds. 

Tent  Cloths. 

Towels — plain  and  hemstitched  damask. 

Towels — fine. 

Towels — fine  damask. 

Towels — hemstitched. 

Towels — Union  damask. 

Towels — -Union  huckaback. 

Tray  Cloths. 

Union  Dowlas. 

Vestings — fancy  drill. 

Yarn — flax. 

Yarn — flax  tow. 

Yarn — hemp. 

Yarn — jute. 

Yarn — line. 

Yarn — lino  flax. 


Germany. 


3973 


Belgium. 


Sheetings — bleached. 

Sheetings — damask. 

Sheetings — flax. 

Sheetings — hemstitched.1 

Sheetings — hemstitched  damask. 

Sheetings — loom. 

Table  Cloths — hemstitched  damask. 

Table  Linen — damask. 

Tarpaulins. 

Tent  Ducks. 

Tickings — brown,    white    and    fancy    cotton    and 

linen. 

Tickings — mattress. 
Tickings — sun  blind  and  awnings. 
Towels  and  Towelling. 
Towels — hemstitched. 
Towels— plain  and  hemstitched  damask. 
Tray  Cloths. 
Union  Dowlas. 
Yarns — flax. 
Yarns — flax  tow. 
Yams — flax,  dry  spun. 
Yarns — hemp. 
Yarns— jute. 
Yarns — line. 
Yarns — line  flax. 
Yarns — for  making  sailcloth 
Yarns — tow,  dry  and  wet  spun. 

Diapers. 

D'oyleys. 

Ducks. 

Embroidered  and  Hemstitched  Goods. 

Flags. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Huckabacks. 


3974 


3975 


France. 


3976 


wttk  British 
Products. 


L*wn»— fin*. 

Jjnen  -dyed  in  tin-  piece  and  in  the  yarn. 

Linen — embroidered 

Linens  —  for  Asylums  like  the  I. ' 

Linens— plain  and  hemstitched. 

Napkin*  -  -damask. 

Napkins — hemstitched  damaak. 

Paddings— flax. 

Pillow  Cases— hemstitched. 

Pillow  Linen— bleached. 

Pillow  Linen — hemstitched  damask. 

Railway  Covers — linen  cloth  fur. 

Sailcloth. 

Sheetings. 

Sheetings— flax. 

Sheetings — hemstitched. 


Sheetings — hemstitched  damask. 

Table  Cloths — hemstitched. 

Tuble    Cloths — plain    and    hemstitched 

Tarpaulin  Cloths. 

Tent  Cloths. 

Towels  and  Towellings. 

Towels — hemstitched. 

Towels — hemstitched  damask. 

Towels — union. 

Union  Dowlas. 

Yarns — flax. 

Yarns — flax  tow. 

Yarns — flax,  unbleached. 

Yarns — flax,  dry  spun. 

Yarns — jute. 

Yarns — tow,  dry  and  wet  spun. 


damask. 


3977 


Austria. 


3978 


Amtrica. 


Italy. 


3979 


Holland. 


-TRIA:— 
Apron  doth*. 
Canvas — double,  double,  for  dressing  into 

proof  material. 
Damask  Cloths. 
Diapers. 
D'oyleys. 

Knihroidered  and  Hemstitched  Linens. 
GUta  and  Ton  Cloths. 

01  dyed  in  the  piece  and  in  the  yaru. 
Linen — embroidered. 
Linens  —fancy  worked. 
Linens— plain  and  hemstitched. 
Napkins — damask. 
Napkins — hemstitched  damask. 
Paddings— flax. 
Pillow  Cases— hemstitched. 
Pillow  Cases — linens. 
Pillow  Linen — hemstitched  damask 
Sail  Cloths. 
Sheets— hemstitched. 

AMERICA:— 

Canvas-folding  Boats. 

Collars — linen. 

Handkerchiefs — coarse  embroidered. 

coarse  fanrv. 

Handkerchiefs   -coarse  motto. 
Handkerchiefs — finer  quali 

It— 

Canvas — mailbag. 

Canvas — for  waterproof  covers. 

Canvas— tailors'. 

Linens  for  Asylums  like  the  L.C.C. 

HOLLAND:— 

Awnings. 

••rs. 

Glasn  and  Tea  (  loth-. 
Huckabacks. 
Sail 


Sheetings. 

Sheetings — hemstitched  damask. 

Table  Centres. 

Table  Cloths — plain  and  hemstitched  damask. 

Table  Linen — damask 

Tent  Cloths. 

Ticks— bed. 

Towels  and  Towellings. 

Towels — plain  and  hemstitched  dainask. 

Towels — hemstitched. 

Towels — huckaback. 

Towels — union. 

Tray  Cloths,  Tea  Cloths,  &c.— dainask. 

Twines — hemp. 

Union  Dowlas. 

Yarns — flax. 

Yarns — flax  (low  numbers) 

Yarns — hemp. 

Yarns — line. 

Yarns — tow. 


Handkerchiefs — lace. 

Handkerchiefs — plain  linen. 

Sailcloth  (called  Mount  Vcrnon). 

Sheets — linen. 

Towels — coarse  cotton. 

Tray  Cloths. 


Sailcloth. 
Tickings — bed. 
Yarns — hemp. 


Sheetings 
Tarpaulins. 
Ticks— bed. 
Towels. 


Craih  towelling. 
Plain  linen. 

DEN>— 

Awning*. 

' 


Yarn— flax. 
Yarn — hemp. 


Sails. 
Tarpaulins. 


NORWAY,:— 

Awnings. 
Covers. 

HUNGARY  :  — 

Canvas — for  waterproof  covers. 
Ticking — blind. 

CANARY  ISLANDS  :  — 
Drawn  thread  work. 

SWITZERLAND  :— 
Embroideries. 


Sails. 
Tarpaulins. 

Ticking— mattress. 


Teneriffe  work. 


Handkerchiefs — machine  embroidered. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

Norway.  3Q8Q 

Hungary. 

Canary  Islands. 
Switzerland. 


IMPORTS    OF    WHICH    NO    COUNTRY    OF    ORIGIN    IS    SPECIFIED:— 


Blind  Cloths. 

Buckram 

Canvas. 

Canvas  dressing. 

Cordage — hemp. 

Crash. 

Damasks. 

Dowlas. 

Embroidery.    .  .,•' 

Embroidered  and  Fancy  Stitched  Goods. 

Floor  Cloth. 

Huckabacks. 

Linen  Goods. 

Linen  Goods — bed. 

Linen  Goods— household. 

Open- veined  Work. 

Paddings — stiffened. 

Paddings — tailors'. 

Pillow  cases. 

Sails  and  Covers. 


Sailcloth:). 

Sail  twines — flax  and  hemp. 

Sacking. 

Sheeting. 

Table  Linen — damask. 

Tea  Cloths. 

Tent  Duck. 

Toilet  Covers. 

Towels. 

Towels —damask. 

Towellings. 

Yarns — flax. 

Yarns — jute. 

Yarns — line. 

Yarns — line  warp. 

Yarns — linewoft. 

Yarns — patent. 

Yarns — tow. 

Yarns — twine  making. 

Yarns — -waste  flax. 


Unspecified 
Countries. 
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GERMANY  :— 


HEMP     AND    JUTE. 


Bags. 

Belt  Webbings. 

Binder  Twines. 

Carpets. 

Chair-webs. 

Cloths  of  various  kinds  water-proofed  by  means  of 
chemical  treatment,  oil  and  pitch. 

Cocoa  Mats  and  Matting. 

Coir  Fibre  Mats. 

Coir  Fibre  Mats  with  wool  borders.' 

Coir  Yarn  Mats. 

Cords. 

Hessians,  all- jute. 

Mats. 

Paddings  and  Buckrams  for  clothiers  and  dress- 
makers. 

BELGIUM:— 

Binder  Twines. 

Canvas,  all-linen  double. 

Cloths. 

Cocoa  Bindings. 

Cocoa  Mats  and  Mattings. 

Coir  fibre  mats. 

Coir  fibre  mats  with  wool  borders. 

Coir  yarn. 

Cords. 

Door  Mats. 

Nail  Bagging. 

Paddings,  brown  flax. 

Paddings — jute. 

Ropes — Aloe  fibre. 

Ropes — East  Indian  hemp. 

Ropes — Italian  hemp. 

Ropes — Manila. 


Rope. 

Rugs. 

Saddlers'  Webbings. 

Shop  Twines. 

Threads. 

Twines — East  Indian  hemp. 

Twines — -Hungarian  hemp. 

Twines — Italian  hemp. 

Twines — Russian  hemp. 

Upholstery  Webbings. 

Warps  and  Wefts — iute. 

Yarns — hemp. 

Yarns — jute. 

Yarns — Manila. 


Ropes — Russian  hemp. 

Rugs. 

Saddlers'  Webbings. 

Threads. 

Twines. 

Upholstery  Webbings. 

Warps  and  Wefts — jute. 

Woollen  carpets. 

Woollen  mats. 

Yarns — carpet. 

Yarns — East  Indian  hemp. 

Yarns — Italian  hemp. 

Yarns — Manila  hemp. 

Yarns — Russian  hemp. 

Yarns — web-making. 

Yarns — wet-spun. 


Hemp  and  Jute  Onoo 

Imports  Competing     o982 
Germany. 


Belgium. 
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o  2 


M * 


Italy. 
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France. 


Holland. 
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U  i;;.< 


8967      Ratsia. 


Hungary— 


EXALT  i— 

r  Twine. 
Carpet*. 

.    tjj 

V       ' 

>;   ;  i 

Rut*. 

Saddlers    Webbings. 
Twine,  hemp. 
Tuine  —Italian  hemp 

IMA:  - 
Kinder  twine. 

1     •;••'- 
(     •': 

Paddings  and 

makers. 
Ropes. 

K  ;.-. 

Shop  Twines. 


Buckram*  for  clothiers  and  dress- 


Canvas. 

Carpets. 

M,-- 

Etefl 

Saddlers'  Webbings. 

Upholstery  Webbings 

HOLLAND  :— 


r  \Vebs. 

Cocoa  Bindings. 
Cocoa  Mate  and  Mattings. 
Coir  fibre  Mats. 

Coir  fil>rc  Mais  with  Wool  Borders. 
Ropes,  Aloe  fibre. 
Ropes  —  East  Indian  hemp. 

INDIA:— 
Bag*. 

(loth. 

Cocoa  fibre  Matting. 

Cocoa  Mate  and  Malting) 

I  f  t-mp. 

Hessians. 

UNITED  STATES  :— 

Hinder  Twine. 

Canvas  folding  Boats  and  Tents. 

Cloths  of  various  kinds,  water-proofed  by  means 

nf  chemical  treatment,  oil  or  pitch. 
(loth  Wall  decoration. 

EIU88IA:— 


-.!,- 
i:  ... 

OUNGABY:— 

,      .,,,;       , 


SPAIN  :— 

CarpeU 

\l,, 

NOB  WAT  i— 

Carpet*. 

M.', 


Twine,  Russian  hemp. 
Upholstery  Webbings. 
Yarns — carpet. 
Yarns— dry-spun. 
Yarns— East  Indian  hemp 
Yarns — Italian  hemp. 
Yarns — Russian  hemp. 
Yin  us — web-making. 
Yams — wet-spun. 


Threads. 

Twines — East  Indian  hemp. 
Twines — Hungarian  hernp. 
Twines— Italian  hemp. 
Twines — Russian  hemp. 
Yarns— carpet. 
Yarns — hemp. 
Yarns — web-making. 


Warp  and  Weft. 
Yarns — hemp. 
Yarns — jute. 
Yarn? — tow. 
Yams — wet-spun. 


Ropes — Italian  hemp. 
Ropes- — Manilla  hemp. 
Ropes — Russian  hemp. 
Yarn — coir. 

Y.i rn — East  Indian  hemp. 
Yarn — Italian  hemp. 
Yarn — Manila  hemp. 
Yarn — Russian  hemp. 


Mats. 

Rope — coir. 
Sackings. 
Tarpaulins. 
Warp  and  Twists 
Yarns — jute. 


Rope — Manilla. 

Rope — sisal. 

Twine — hemp,  for  reaping  and  trussing  machines 

Twine — Manilla  hemp. 


Rugs. 

Twines — hem 
Yarns — wet-spun. 


Twines — hemp. 
Yarns — hemp. 


Rugs. 


Rugs. 


JAPAN:— 

Rugs. 

CANADA :— 

Binding  Twine  or  Reaping  Yarn. 


IMPORTS    OP    WHICH     NO    COUNTRY    OF    ORIGIN    IS    SPECIFIED :- 

Carpets. 

Cocoa  Fibre  Mats. 

Cordage — hemp. 

Engine  Packings. 

Nail  Bagging. 

Ropes — hemp 

Ropes — Manila. 

Ropes — wire. 

Twine — sail. 

Yarn — jute. 

Yarn — Russian  spun  hemp. 


Binder  Twine 
Canvas  Cloth. 
Canvas  Cotton. 
Canvas  Double  Double. 
Canvas  Dressing. 
Canvas  Flax. 
Canvas  Hose  Piping. 
Canvas  Rug. 
Canvas  Tailors'. 
Canvas  Wagon  cover. 
Canvas  Waterproof  Cover. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

Japan.  3933 

Canada. 


Unspecified 
Countries. 
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(B)  SOURCES  or  SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS. 

QUESTIONS  3  AND  4  (FORM  VII.):  From  what  countries  were  the  materials  used  in  your  industry 
drawn?  State  if  any  of  these  materials,  now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and,  if  so,  wliat  has  caused  the  change. 

FLAX  SPINNERS,  WEAVERS,  BLEACHERS,  DYERS. 

PURCHASES  OF  FLAX  AND  Tow. 


Sources  of  Supply 
of  Materials. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Ireland 
Russia 
Holland  &  Belgium 

Tons.           £ 
563      21,134 
868      27,618 
1,917      91,770 

Tons.          £ 
495      21,281 
782      26,596 
2,114      95,769 

Tons.           £ 
667      28,872 
1,140      44,818 
1,445      77,270 

Tons.          £ 
473      14,999 
1,641      47,594 
1,010      57,614 

Tons.           £ 
488      19,640 
1,682      43,030 
880      51,462 

3,348     140,522 

3,391     143,646 

3,252     150,960 

3,124     120,207 

3,050    114,132 

PURCHASES  OF  LINEN  YARN. 


1903. 

1902. 

1899. 

Home 
Belgium 

Bundles. 
359,456 
130,070 

£ 
72,731 
29,015 

Bundles. 
381,213 
87,350 

£ 
74,295 
20,177 

Bundles. 
336,937 
102,542 

£ 
58,192 
18,526 

489,526 

101,746 

468,563 

94,472 

439,479 

76,718 

There  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  growth  of  flax  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  20  to 
0  years,  which  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  flax  crop  requiring  much  handling. 

FLAX  SPINNERS. 

We  obtain  our  raw  materials  as  follows  :— Flax  and  tow  from  Russia,  Belgium  and  Ireland  principally  : 

coal  from  Scotland  and  Wales  mostly ;   oils  from  America,  Russia  and  Scotland.     More  Russian  flax  is  now 

"ng  n      uas         g  a  more  suitable  fibre  for  certain  classes  of  yarn  than  Irish  flax,  and  also  fully  cheaper 

illy,  though  not  always.     We  have  no  experience  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  Canadian  flax.     We  saw 

i  Hand  sample  of  it  last  year,  winch  seemed  to  be  a  good,  strong,  workable  flax,  but  we  could  set  no  offer 

in  quantity  or  we  might  have  tried  it. 
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FLAX  SPINNERS  or  LINEN  YARNS  FOR  WEAVING. 

Throo.fourtlu.  of  our  consumption  of  flax  is  grown  in  Belgium  and  about  one-fourth  is  of  Irish  growth. 
The  crop  did  not  pay  our  home  farmers,  largely  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  scarcity  of  labour, 
and  unscirntilie  handling. 

MANUFACTURERS  or  HIGH-CLASS  LIM:\  V  MISS  AND  LINEN  SEWING  THREAD. 

FUx,  almost  entirely  from  Belgium,  a  small  quantity  from  Russia  and  France.  That  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  of  the  quality  «e 

FLAX,  Tow  AND  JUTE  SPINNERS,  AND  EXPORT  YARN  MERCHANTS. 

Flax  from  Russia  ;  jute  from  India  ;  tow  yarns  from  Belgium  and  France  ;  jute  yarns  from  France- 
quantity  very  small. 

CAUSE  OF  CHANGE. 

Tow  yarns.      Belgium.     Abolition  of  wet  spinning. 

Tow   \ii-ns.       France.       Stoppage  of  local  mills  and  greater  cheapness  of  French  yarns,  partly  due 

to  bounties. 
Jute  yams.      France.        Yarns  of  special  kinds  used  were  sold  under  local  spinners'  prices. 

FLAX,  HEMP  AND  Tow  SPINNERS,  MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Raw  flax  from  England  (all  we  can  get  which  is  very  little),  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Russia ; 
raw  hemp  from  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Philippine  Islands ;  flax  tow  from  Russia.  Thirty  years  ago  nearly 
all  the  flax  we  used,  or  at  least  75  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  was  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Now, 
although  we  buy  all  we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  we  do  not  purchase  5  per  cent,  of  our  raw  materials  from 
growers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  attribute  the  decline  of  flax  growing  at  home  to  the  scarcity  of  labour 
in  the  country  and  the  cutting  prices  of  the  foreigners. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  JTTE  YARNS  AND  CARPETS. 

Our  raw  materials  are :    jute  from  India  (the  yarns  are  spun  by  ourselves),  dyestuffs  about  80  per 

3994  cent  from  Germany,  bleach  all   from  Germany.      Bleach  and  dyestuffs  formerly  obtained   in  the   United 

Kingdom  are  now  imported  from  Germany  on  account  of  lower  prices,  but  whether  due  to  natural  causes  or 
more  able  methods  of  production  or  both,  we  cannot  determine. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  YARNS,  FISHING  AND  OTHER  NETS,  SHOE  THREADS,  SAILCLOTH,  &c. 

Russian  flax  and  hemp  and  Italian  hemp.  A  large  proportion  of  the  flax  we  formerly  used  we  bought 
of  the  growers  in  this  district  (south-west  England)  and  have  ceased  to  do  so.  They  grow  much  less  grain 
than  formerly,  and  k  nd  in  grass;  therefore,  do  not  need  in  summer  the  hands  who  prepared  the 

tiax  in  winter.     This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  low  price  of  wheat  prevailing  the  last  20  years,  and  the 
removal  of  the  malt  tax,  altogether  tending  to  depopulate  the  country  districts. 

HEMP  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS. 

Hemp  and  hemp  tow  from  Russia,  India,  Italy,  New  Zealand.     Never  grown  in  this  country. 

LnrKN  MANUFACTURERS,  BLEACHED  DOWLAS,  HUCKS,  TOWELS. 
o/w\c 

Flax  yarns.— 75  per  cent  home,  25  per  cent.  Belgian  and  Hungarian  ;    lubricating  oils,  principally 
ican  ;   mill  furnishings,  leather  goods,  &c.,  home  ;   flour,  American  ;   coal,  home  ;   bleaching  materials 
home. 

LINEN  MANUFACTURERS. 

'otton  yarns  from  Lancashire  excraaftelyj    linen  yarns  (flax)  from  Ireland,  Belgium,  Russia,  and 
>  flax  or  linen  yarns  come  from  Belgium  on  account  of  cheaper  labour.     The 
om  Russia  and  France  uro  surplus  production  sent  into  this  country  when  trade  is  slack 
we,  an  intermittent  boriaea  and  not  steady  like  the  Belgian  imports. 

Li»cw  MANUFACTURERS. 

Linen  yams  from  Scothu.,1.  Ireland,  Austria  and   Belgium.      Linen  yarn  comes  from  Austria  and 

linns,  shorter  hours  of  labour,  bounties  on  exportation.     The  linen 
-.  :    we  believe  that  there  is  not  now  more  than  one-third 


Replies  to  Forms. 

WEAVERS  OP  LINEN,  UNION  AND  COTTON  DRILLS.  3996 

Linsn  yarn,  about  two-thirds  spun  in  Ireland;  one-third  spun  abroad,  mainly  in  Belgium.  The  linen 
yarn  now  coining  from  Belgium  used  to  be  spun  in  Leeds  mainly.  Leeds  spinnera  for  various  reasona^have 
gone  out  of  business. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  LlNEN  CLOTH,  COTTON  DUCKS  AND  CANVAS,  &C. 

Linen  yarns,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bslgium,  France  ;    cotton  yarns,  England  and  Scotland. 

Linen  yarns  come  from  Balgium  and  France  because  of  intermittent  cheap  prices  of  their  excess 
stocks,  which  have  discouraged  home  producers  ;  also  the  low  wages  there  and  lax  enforcement  of  factory 
legislation  ;  and  their  combinations  keep  up  prices  in  their  own  market  and  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  here. 

MANUFACTURERS    OP   LlNEN    TOWELS,    FLOORCLOTH,    &C. 

We  import  flax  and  tow  yarns  from  France  and  Belgium  instead  of  obtaining  them  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  account  of  price  ;  and  we  understand  the  cause  is  that  under  the  kartell  the  foreign  spinners 
get  2d.  per  spindle  on  their  exports  to  this  country. 
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CANVAS  AND  LINEN  WEAVERS,  MAKERS  OF  RAILWAY  WAGON  COVERS,  VAN  COVERS,  CRASH  TOWELLING,  &c. 

Flax  tow  yarns  and  juto  yarns  from  France,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Scotland.  Small  grists  of  flax  and 
jute  yarns  come  from  France  and  Belgium  on  account  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  protected  home  markets, 
large  mills  and  cheap  production,  the  dumping  of  their  surplus  and  their  leas  stringent  Factory  Acts. 

SAILMAKEHS. 

Flax  and  cotton  sailcloth,  hemp  and  wire  ropes,  flax  sail  twine  and  other  materials  required  in  manu- 
facture of  sails,  tarpaulins,  awnings,  covers,  &c.  About  5  per  cent,  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  balance  ia  British  made.  We  can  obtain  all  the  cotton  sailcloth  we  use  in  this  country  at  about  the 
same  price  as  American  make,  but  some  users  prefer  the  latter.  We  do  not  think  the  use  of  American-made 
canvas  is  increasing  as  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  SPINNERS  OP  SAILCLOTH,  CHAIR  WEBS,  FLAX  YARNS,  ROPINO  TWINES. 

Flax  and  tow  from  Russia,  Holland,  England. 

Causes  of  change. — Unremunerative  prices,  bad  seasons,  rise  in  wages  and  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labour  in  consequence  of  migration  to  towns  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
farmers  being  so  badly  off,  owing  to  low  price  of  wheat,  that  they  cannot  afford  regular  employment. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  JUTE  CARPETS  AND  JUTE  PADDINGS  FOR  TAILORS'  TRADE. 

We  use  farina,  It  used  to  be  made  in  Scotland.  German  firms  killed  the  trade  and  now  Germans 
have  it  without  competition.  At  least  we  have  no  merchants  offering  anything  but  German  farina. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  JUTE  HESSIANS  AND  SACKINGS. 

Raw  jute  from  Bengal ;   farina  from  Germany ;   mineral  oil  and  fish  oil  from  home. 

MERCHANTS  OF  JUTE  MANUFACTURES  AND  FLAX  SAILCLOTH. 

Jute  cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown  outside  the  Hoogly  Valley,  and  India  is  as  exceptionally  situated 
in  respect  of  this  fibre  as  the  Philippines  are  in  respect  of  Manila  hemp,  advantage  of  which  fact  is  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  hemp. 

PACKING  ROPE,  Box  CORD,  CLOTHES  LINE,  AND  TWINE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Hemp  and  jute  yarns,  millspun,  chiefly  produced  (spun)  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Hemp  and  juto 
dressed  for  hand  spinning — Russian  hemp,  jute  from  India. 

We  had  some  Italian  hemp  yarns  spun  in  Italy,  some  years  ago,  but  do  not  use  these  yarns  now,  cheaper 
goods  being  more  in  demand.  Russian  and  other  hemp  yarns  spun  abroad  are  on  offer  now,  but  we  prefer 
home-spun  yarns,  and  they  seem  to  be  about  the  same  price,  quality  for  quality,  as  the  foreign  ones. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROPES,  CORDS,  LINES,  AND  TWINES. 

Russian  hemp  from  Russia,  Manila  hemp  from  Philippine  Islands,  Italian  hemp  from  Italy,  New 
Zealand  hemp  from  New  Zealand,  Sisal  hemp  from  Mexico,  coir  yarn  from  India  and  Ceylon.  None  of  these 
materials  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  COCOANUT  (FIBRE)  MATS  AND  MATTING,  JUTE  CORDS,  &c. 

Our  cocoanut  mats  and  mattings  are  manufactured  from  yarns  and  raw  fibre  imported  principally 
from  India  and  Ceylon.  Jute  cords  are  manufactured  from  yarns  obtained  from  Dundee  (Indian  produce). 


Af\r\n     -    ..__  (c)   FOREIGN   COMPETITION   AT   HOME. 

TWw        FATtif  •  . 

«  QUESTIONS  4  AND  5  (FORM  I.) :     Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported 

trto  Ait  country  Wow  your  cost  price  f      ,  my  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported 

•rtfcto  are  placed  vpoTthe  BrilU  »nrtd  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ? 
If  »,  pUatt  ttate  particulars  as  far  as  you  can.* 

J.  ft  G.  MARSHALL,  DUNFERMUNE  ;   Linen  Yarn  .Merchants  and  Bleachers,  and  Linen  Cloth  Bleachers  and 

• 

About  18  years  ago  we  closed  a  flax  spinning  mill  which  had  been  worked  by  ourselves  and  our  pre- 
decessors for  half  a  century.  We  now  import  what  we  then  made  and  to  some  extent  exported.  The  flax 
•pinning  trade  was  at  one  time  a  is  and  important  industry  in  our  county  (Fifeshire).  At  the 

present  time  about  one. fourth  remains  ;  three-fourths,  at  least,  have  disappeared  in  the  last  30  to  40  years. 
fiiat  this  industry  has  suffered  from  free  imports  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  but  being  a  semi-manu- 
factured artiele.  ('ii-rhap-.  ;t  and  for  some  time  in  the  weaving  of  these  yarns  into  cloth,  free 
imports  may  have  helped  the  weaver ;  still,  when  the  weaver  is  exposed  to  the  same  form  of  unfair  com- 
petition I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  his  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  spinner. 
linen  yarns  are  often  imported  fro.n  France,  Belgium  and  Austria  below  our  cost  price. 

4001  FRANCE.— The  importation  of  linen  yarns  from  France  has  been  the  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  large 

decrease  which  has  occurred  during  the  time  mentioned  in  the  flax  spinning  industry  of  our  country.  This 
importation  is  and  al  .prrienee,  I  as  been  intermittent,  flooding  the  market  when  prices  were 

fair,  withholding  when  prices  were  low  and  unprofitable,  assisted  sometimes  by  their  own  associations  when 
their  bounty  was  attractive,  often,  wo  have  no  doubt,  below  the  normal  cost  of  production,  throwing  on 
our  market  their  surplus  production,  relieving  themselves  and  burdening  us.  As  far  back  as  18  years  ago 
it  occurred  to  us,  what  was  the  good  of  being  in  a  business  so  assailed  ?  We  dropped  it  voluntarily  ;  a  good 
many  in  the  same  business  since  have  dropped  it,  too,  by  competition. 

BELGIUM.— In  our  market  the  Belgian  spinners  do  a  steady  business  ;  they  treat  us  as  if  they  were 
desirous  of  keeping  us  as  permanent  customers.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  their  own  weaving  cannot 
consume  all  they  spin,  and  our  market  is  convenient  for  their  use  until  they  can  increase  the  weaving,  as 
it  would  be  more  profitable  for  them  to  send  cloth  into  our  market  instead  of  yarns,  the  fully  finished,  rather 
than  the  half  manufactured  article. 

AUSTRIA. — From  this  country  we  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  yarns  ;  they  use  our 
market  when  it  suits  them  to  export ;  I  should  say  not  as  steadily  as  the  Belgian  spinner,  probably  not  as 
intermittently  as  the  French,  but  not  to  help  us,  but  to  help  themselves. 

WAGES  AND  Horns  OF  LABOUR. — When  we  closed  the  flax  mill,  we  considered  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  about  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  mills  abroad.  In  the  hours  of  labour  there  would 

40QO  be  about  10  hours  a  week  also  in  their  favour.     I  think  at  the  present  time  this  position  is  about  the  same 

(the  hours  of  labour  are  more  nearly  equal  now).  Still,  I  am  of  opinion,  considering  as  I  do  that  we  have 
more  capable  workmen  here  than  they  have  abroad,  also  that  a  mill  here  can  get  more  out  of  the  labour 
employed  than  they  can  abroad,  that  this  difference  (if  all  other  conditions  were  equal)  would  not  make  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss.  A  spinner  here  considers  Is.  6d.  per  bundle  (say,  40s.)  to  be  the  cost 
of  wages,  &c.  ;  a  spinner  abroad  records  also  Is.  6d.  (probably  he  includes  carriage  to  our  country).  The 
important  fact  remains  that  ho  has  his  own  country  for  his  outlet  plus  ours  ;  we  have  only  our  own  minus 
his,  and  he  has  now  so  great  a  control  over  our  market  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  our  own. 

FIRM  No.  4,807.    Flax  Spinners. 

Sometimes  certain  numbers  of  linen  yarn  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  from  Belgium,  Austria 
and  Bohemia.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  cost  of  production  is  in  foreign  countries,  but  the  cheaper  the  yarns 
are  imported  to  this  country  and  the  higher  they  are  in  country  of  origin,  the  better  for  linen  weavers 
here  who  have  to  compete  in  foreign  and  colonial  markets.  While  a  tariff  put  on  linen  yarns  would  in  the 
meantime  help  spinners  to  make  more  money,  it  would  most  certainly  lead  to  a  reduction  of  looms  for 
srearing.'as  our  manufacturers  would  not  then  be  able  to  compete  in  the  largest  market — viz.,  the  United 
States — with  German,  Belgian  and  French  manufacturers,  and,  consequently,  it  would  react  on  spinners, 
40QO  »nd  produce  in  all  probability  a  reduction  in  spindles. 

FIRM  No.  4,511.     Linen  Yarn  Spinners. 

Yes.     In  1902  the  value  of  linen  yarns  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  £968,330. 
from  Belgium,  £603,759  ;  from  France,  £87,073  ;  from  Germany,  £91,474. 

We  understand  that  foreign  linen  yarns  exported  to  this  country  receive  in  some  cases  a  bounty  from 
the  government  of  the  exporting  country. 

\NDREW  LOWSON,  LTD,  ARBROATH  ;  Flax  Spinner*  ;   Manufacturers  of  Sailcloth,  Canvas,  Tarpaulines,  and 

K  AND  BEI  v-spun  flax  yarns  sold  at  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  below  our  prices. 

their  raw  material  (flax)  in  Russia  the  same  as  we  do,  and,  granting  that  thev 

V.f  '  >ke  of  calculation,  taking  their  cost  of  production  to  be  the  same 

ourse,  but  how  much  we  cannot  tell— their  selling  price  of  flax  yarn  was  6jd 

Ihoursof  labour  in  this  countrv  and  competing 

•     -  ovey  fresh  information. 
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per  Ib.  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  take  Jd.  per  Ib.  at  the  very  least  for  carriage  and  freight.     Our  cost  for'a  4004 

yarn  of  similar  quantity  was  7|d.  per  Ib. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  large  business  done  in  wet-spun  flax  yarns,  which  gradually  declined  and 
ceased  altogether  about  25  years  ago  owing  to  foreign  competition.  The  trade  in  dry-spun  flax  yarns  is  hard 
hit  at  the  moment,  by  foreign  competition;  in  fact,  threatened  with  extinction,  and  in  consequence,  we  have 
a  large  proportion  of  our  spinning  machinery  standing  idle,  which,  if  in  full  operation,  would  employ  about 
1,000  hands  additional,  and  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  foreigner  will  invade  our  cloth  markets 
with  the  same  results.  ^j 

JOHN  ANDREWS  &  Co.,  COMBER,  Co.  DOWN  :   Flax  Spinners. 

Linen  yarns  from  70's  lea  and  coarser  in  the  lower  qualities  are  usually  sold  in  Belfast  market  below 
our  cost  price — from  Belgium,  Bohemia,  France,  Germany  and  Russia.  70's  lea,  means  70  leas  or  cuts  of 
300  yards  each  to  I  Ib.  weight.  Belgium  admits  our  yarns  free  of  duty,  but  France,  Bohemia,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  being  protected  by  tariffs  hostile  to  this  country,  can  make  good  profits  at  home  and  afford  to 
dump  their  surplus  production  into  this  country  at  or  under  their  own  cost  price.  The  Russian  tariff 
against  us  is  prohibitive,  being  over  100  per  cent.,  and  some  three  or  four  years  ago  Russia  began  to  give  her 
spinners  a  bounty  on  exported  yarns,  and  the  quantity  of  Russian  yarns  imported  here,  although  still 
comparatively  small,  is  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  rapidly  increasing.  4035 

Belgian  flax  spinning  mills  work  69  hours  per  week,  against  our  55  hours.  The  daily  wages  of  female 
labour  is  about  the  same  for  their  69  hours  as  we  pay  for  55  hours  ;  for  their  male  labour  they  pay  considerably 
less  for  69  hours  than  we  pay  for  55  hours.  In  the  other  countries  sending  us  yarns,  wages  are  invariably 
lower  and  hours  longer.  All  foreign  mills  have  not  only  the  advantages  already  stated,  but  a  large  saving 
in  interest  on  capital  through  working  long  hours  and  other  standing  expenses  being  reduced  thereby. 

ABRAHAM  WILSON,  LTD.,  NBWRY  ;   Flax  Spinners. 

We  believe  linen  yarns  from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  are  sent  in  frequently 
in  dull  times  and  sold  below  cost.  We  suffer  especially  from  the  longer  hours  worked  on  the  Continent. 

FIRM  No.   2,711.     Flax  Spinners. 

We  avoid  making  any  numbers  that  compete  with  foreign  spinners  ;  as  a  rule,  what  we  make  are 
much  finer  numbers. 

THE  BRAID  WATER  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  BALLYMENA,  IRELAND  ;   Flax  Spinners.  4006 

The  German,  French  and  Belgian  surplus  production  of  medium  and  heavy  counts  of  flax  yarn  is 
imported  and  sold  in  this  country  below  our  cost  price.  For  example,  Dunfermline  and  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  a  few  years  ago  bought  most  of  their  flax  yarn  in  Belfast ;  now  this  market  has  been  captured  by 
the  foreigner,  and  the  demand  for  our  production  diminished  at  least  two-thirds.  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  continental  cost  of  production,  but  are  advised  that  the  foreigner's  price  list  is  higher  in  his  own 
country  than  here. 

We  are  handicapped  both  in  rates  of  wages  and  in  hours  of  labour.  All  the  recent  Factory  Acts  have 
added  greatly  to  our  cost  of  production. 

ARMAGH  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  ARMAGH  ;  Flax  Spinners. 

Linen  yarns  from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  are,  we  believe,  sent  over  frequently, 
in  dull  times,  below  cost. 

Spinners  of  the  coarser  numbers  cf  linen  yarns  have  suffered  greatly  during  the  past  20  years  from 
the  free  imports  of  foreign-spun  yarns,  which,  owing  to  longer  hours  arcl  cheaper  labour,  could  be  produced 
cheaper  on  the  Continent  than  hero.  They  keep  up  the  price  in  their  own  country,  and  sell  their  surplus 


production  here  at  prices  sometimes  below  cost.     It  is  possible  that  the  weaving  end  benefited  by  this  as  much 
as  spinners  have  lost. 

FIRM  No.  2,237.     Merchants  and  Bleachers  of  Linen  Yarns. 

France  and  Belgium — linen  yarn  in  unbleached  state  at  prices  below  the  market  rates  for  Scotch  yarn 
under  an  arrangement  that  any  loss  is  borne  by  syndicate  (combination  of  foreign  spinners)  collectively. 
No  doubt,  French  and  Belgian  spinners  are  enabled  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  home  spinners  owing  to 
the  lower  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  much  longer  hours  wrought  in  the  countries  named. 

The  effect  of  competing  imports  on  our  trade  might  best  be  described  as  a  want  of  expansion. 

FIRM  No.  3,484.     Flax  Spinners  and  Linen  Thread  Manufacturers. 

Flax  yarns  and  linen  threads  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Belgium  and 
Germany.  We  believe  occasional  lots  of  yarn  are  sent  in  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country 
of  origin  to  reduce  stocks  in  times  of  depression. 
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Yowt  Snucw  FLAX  SPIVMSV.  Co..  LTD.,  BELFAST;    Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yarns,  Damask  Table  Linen 
,  .„„!   iv  Towels  and  other  Household  Goods,  Damask  Tray  Cloths,  and  Tea 

(loth*.   Hr.mii  &c. 

Delirium-  the  coarse,-  counts  of  linen  yarns  from  10s.  to  25s.  lea;  Belgium-brown  and  dyed  linen 
drills  and  ducks  ;  Saxony  ami  Austria  fowls,  with  fancy  work  done  by  hand.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  flax  used  in  the  Irish  linen  industry  is  imported,  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Belgium,  the  remaining  25 
per  cent,  beinif  Irish-grown. 

FIRM  No.  S.957.     Manufacturers  of  lliL'li  < 'lass  Linen  Yarns  and  Linen  Sewing  Thread. 

Some  linen  yarns  have  la-en  import,-,!  from  France  to  this  country  under  a  bonus  system,  but  only  to  a 
very  limit.-.!  extent.  They  niv  almost  ecu  HI  !y  .sported  under  the  cost  of  production,  as  it  is  only  when 
thrir  home  market  no  longer  offers  a  remunerative  outlet  that  th-y  adopt  the  bonus  system. 

FIRM  No.  10,268.     Merchants  of  Linen  Yarns  and  Flax. 

In  linen  yarns  there  are  considerable  fluctuations,  but  the  proportions  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
several  years  ago.  Importations  of  flax  have  steadily  iccreased  owi,  g  to  Russian  flaxes  gradually  cuttirg 

4009  out  Irish  grown  flax,  which  cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply.       Foreign  traders  periodically  dispose  of  their 

good*  in  our  markets  at  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  th(ir  home  markets.       This  is  at  present 
going  on  in  linen  yarns  exported  from  Russia. 

THE  ULSTER  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Flax  Spinners  and  Power  Loom  Manufacturers. 

Foreign  yarns  have  been  imported  from  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Belgium  and  France  at  very  much 
less  than  our  cost  price. 

THE  Lrsorow  YARN  Co.,  LTD.,  NEW  MILLS,  NEAR  STOCKPORT  ;    Spinners  of  Yarns  from  Flax  Waste  for 
Manufacture  of  Towels. 

We  find  a  keen  competition  in  Belgian  and  French  flax  tow  yarns.  The  cheapest  flax  tow  yarns  are 
imported  into  this  country  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  but  we  cannot  give 
definite  particulars,  beyond  the  general  statement  that  we  know  our  foreign  competitors  work  longer  hours 
for  less  wages,  and  to  this  extent  can  produce  more  economically. 

BOASE  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE  ;  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns  and  Cloths. 

4010 

Flu  and  Hemp  The  following  articles  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  : — Italian  hemp  yarns  from  Italy,  flax  yarns  and 

Yarns.f  flax  canvas  from  France  and  Belgium,  hemp  yams  and  twines  from  Hungary. 

Continental  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  flax  yarns  and  flax  canvas  sell  any  surplus  of  their  goods, 
which  they  have  difficulty  in  disposing  of  in  their  own  country,  at  whatever  prices  they  can  obtain  in  Great 
Britain,  and  thereby  keep  up  their  own  home  market.  In  France  they  frequently  form  a  syndicate  amongst 
themselves,  whereby  the  loss  sustained  is  met.  We  cannot  say  whether  such  goods  are  sold  below  the  normal 
cost  in  France,  but  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  in  Great  Britain  regulate  the  prices  which  British  manufac- 
turers can  obtain  in  our  home  market.  We  have  known  instances  where  prices  have  been  accepted  in  Great 
Britain  by  French  spinners  12  per  cent,  under  the  prices  charged  in  France. 

\Ve  know  of  no  country  where  the  same  stringent  factory  Acts  obtain  as  in  Great  Britain.  Our  restricted 
hours  are  much  shorter,  our  wages  higher,  i.e.,  we  pay  higher  wages  for  a  working  week  of  55  hours  than  France 
does  for  a  working  week  of  60  hours. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  matter  of  years  when  the  flax  and  hemp  spinning  trade  of  Great  Britain 
will  cease.     Then  the  foreign  spinners  will  have  a  monopoly,  and  can  dictate  any  prices  they  choose  to  British 
manufacturers  or  decline   to  sell  yarns  at  all,  and  supply  the  British  market  with  manufactured  ;>• 
Many  of  t!  l-'orfarshire  and  Fiieshire  have  been  closed  and  the  Continent  supplies  to  Great  Britain's 

manufacturers  the  yarns  which  they  require  and  which  they  previously  bought  from  spinners  in  Forfarshire 

401 1  ua^  '  "lc  nliln  w°uld  now  think  of  building  and  starting  a  flax  mill  in  Great  Britain.     When 

flax  mills  or  factories  are  sold  they  usually  fetch  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  original  cost,  even  if  in  good 
orl 

The  French  spinners  obtain  almost  the  same  price  for  their  yarns  as  the  British  spinners  obtain. 
The  co«t  ot  n  in  France  is  considerably  less,  because  the  wages  paid  there  are  about  20  pei  cent. 

less,anclt!  which  t!i,-se  wages  are  paid  are  at  least  10  per  cent,  longer.  What  we  find  in  our  busi. 

that  tin-  French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  their  goods  in  this  country  through  agents, 
to  whom  they  have  to  pay  a  commission,  at  prices  with  which  we  cannot  compete. 

\V.  SMITH  .'.-  <'o  .  AIREDALE  V  :    Flax>  Hemp  and  Jute  Spinners. 

SYKES,  ASH  &  Co.,  17,  YORK  PI.ACE,  LKKDS  ;   Merchants  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns. 

have  severe  compel;  I'.el-ium,  (Jermany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  where,  owing  to 

-.  these  countries  can  produce  cheaper  than  English  spinners,  and  especially  Belgium,  who  can 

her  goods  to  London  at  mud,  less  freight   that  we  can  deliver  there.     Our   customers,  small  twine 

•!y  pressed  by  t!  •  ,11:111  and  Austrian  makers  who  ship  their  surplus  production 

country  at  less  than  it  .an  be  produced  hen-.  ,H  at  one  time  a  great  centre  of  the  spinning 

trado,  but  we  are  now  the  only  spinners  left. 
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GEORGE  WALKER  &  Co.,  LTD.,  NEWTOWNARDS  ;   Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Twine  and  Nail  Bagging  4012 

Manufacturers. 

Twines  from  Hungary,  Germany  and  Bohemia,  dry  spun  yarns  from  Italy,  nail  bagging  from  Belgium, 
wet-spun  yarns  from  Russia,  France  and  Belgium. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  as  to  cost  of  production  abroad  further  than  our  own  knowledge 
of  cost  of  manufacture,  except  that  we  know  twines  were  sold  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  the  yarns  from 
which  they  were  made  in  some  cases,  which  would  be  15  per  eent.  to  20  per  cent,  under  cost  at  least, 
and  we  are  informed  that  a  selling  combination  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  lost  very  heavily  in  consequence 
list  year.  The  Belgians  undersell  us  regularly  in  nail  bagging,  and  the  Italians  in  dry  spun  yarns. 

In  Belgium  wages  are  lower,  and  freights  are  lower  to  the  English  Midlands,  the  chief  market.  In 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  the  competition  is  chiefly,  we  understand,  to  dispose  of  surplus  production.  In  Italy 
a  bonus  is  paid  to  spinners  who  produce  over  a  certain  quantity.  The  competition  in  wet  spun  yarns  varies 
a  good  deal,  but  in  some  cases  Russia  sells  at  prices  very  much  under  cost ;  lower  wages,  cheaper  freights, 
and  over-production,  being,  we  understand,  the  prevailing  causes. 

ISAAC  RAWSON,  MARKET  MILL,  WHITEHALL  ROAD,  LEEDS  ;  Merchant  of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Yarns,  Hemp 
and  Flax  Tows,  Paper  Making  Materials. 

Aly  trade  in  hemp  and  flax  tow  is  going,  because  nearly  all  the  spinning  mills  in  England  are  closed  4010 

on  account  c.f  foreign  yarns  being  sent  in  cheaper.  All  the  materials  I  deal  in  are  cheaper  abroad,  and 
therefore  are  imported.  Specially  low  prices  are  always  made  for  what  the  foreign  mills  export  to  us.  My 
trade  in  paper-making  materials  is  going  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  paper  imported  from  abroad, 
which  used  to  be  made  at  home. 

FIRM  No.  2,783.     Hemp  Spinners  and  Twine  and  Cordage  Manufacturers. 

Yarns  from  Italy  and  Belgium  ;  twines  from  Germany  and  Austria ;  cordage  from  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

The  goods  in  question  are  sold  at  much  higher  prices  in  the.  country  of  origin  than  those  sold  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  makers  admit  that  the  prices  they  sell  at  here  are  quite  unremunerative. 

WILLIAM  EWART  &  SON,  LTD.,  9,  BEDFORD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;   Manufacturers  of  Damasks,  Tickings,  Blind 
Cloths,  Tailors'  Padding ;  Spinners  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  Lino  Yarns,  Tow  Yarns. 

For  years  past  foreign  spun  yarns  have  been  imported  and  sold  at  prices  below  our  cost  price.     Yarns 

from  abroad  have  been  imported  at  prices  below  cost,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  a  bonus  paid  by  the  40 14 

foreign  government  to  the  spinner. 

THE  BENTHAM  HEMP  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  Co.,  BENTHAM,  R.S.O.,  YORKSHIRE  ;  Spinners  of  Hemp  for 
Twine  and  Cordage  Making. 

Twines  and  hemp  yarns  from  Germany  and  Austria.  We  are  informed  that  a  syndicate  of  all  the 
Austrian  spinners  pool  their  output  and  regularly  slaughter  their  surplus  production  in  our  home  markets. 
This,  to  some  extent,  applies  to  Germany  also. 

FIRM  No.  4,373.     Spinners  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns,  Seaming  and  Roping  Twines. 

France — flax  and  tow  yarns.  We  have  found  at  various  times  that  France  has  been  selling  at  from 
£d.  to  Jd.  per  Ib.  and  in  some  cases  Id.  per  Ib.  below  our  cost  price  ;  Belgium — hemp  yarns — |d.  under 
our  cost  price. 

We  understand  from  information  that  the  French  spinners  have  a  combine  in  their  own  country  to 
keep  up  prices,  and  that  the  surplus  production  is  sold  in  this  country  at  practically  what  it  will  bring.  The 

quantity  of  flax  yarns  which  comes  into  Leith  to  compete  with  our  flax  spinners  in  Scotland  runs  about  4015 

180  to  200  tons  per  week,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter,  in  fact  all  the  smallest  spinners  in  the  East  Coast 
of  Fife  are  practically  stopped. 

HTTTCHINGS,  SHEPHERD  &  Co.,  ILMINSTER  ;   Hemp  Spinners,  and  Manufacturers  of  Carpet  Yarns. 

Yarns  from  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  possibly  Belgium,  are  sold  and  delivered  to  customers 
in  England  and  Scotland  at  prices  which  we,  after  paying  cost  of  delivery,  are  quite  unable  to  accept; 
e.g.,  a  foreign  firm  has  recently  sold  yarn  in  Scotland  at  5Jd.  per  Ib.  To  accept  this  price  would  not  pay 
interest  on  capital.  Another  foreign  firm  has  recently  sold  yarn  in  Kidderminster  at  5jd.  per  Ib.  For  us 
to  accept  this  price  would  mean  selling  at  a  very  bare  margin  over  cost.  The  textile  trades  of  Italy  and 
Hungary  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  very  considerable  inroads  into  the  trade  of  this  country. 

We  certainly  suffer  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  ir  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 
IP  1899  wages  in  Milan  for  a  12-hour  day  were  as  follows  : — Spinners,  1  fr.  to  1.10  fr.  ;  preparing,  0.90  fr. 
to  1  fr.  IP  189U  wages  in  Austria-Hungary  were  :  For  men,  Is.  4d.  to  2s. ;  for  women,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  day  ; 
but  we  have  in  this  case  no  information  as  to  the  hours  worked.  We  were  then  paying  women  from  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  5d.,  and  men  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  day  of  10  hours.  Most  of  our  women  are  now  paid  Is.  7jd. 


4016 


Companion  at 


Flax  and  Htmp 
Yarns 

i 
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FIRM  Xn.  1,501.     H.-mp  Spinners  ami  Weavers,  Hemp  Yarns  for  Twine,  Hemp  Sackinga  and  Bagging. 

II.  mp  yarns  for  making  up  in'  '  twin,-  and  also  finished  twines  from  Belgium  and  Germany;  hemp 
twine  fur  reaping  and  tru-sitm  machines  from  United  States. 

•  :iat«'d  that  line-third  of  the  hemp  twines  used  in  this  country  are  either  made  and  finished 
•n  foreign  cmintri..*  ,.r  mad,-  up  in  this  country  from  foreign  spun  yarns.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  such 
rop.jp!i  countries  (i.f.,  Iklgium.  Germany  and  Austria)  protect  their  own  consumption  by  such  high  a  tariff  as 
coven  all  "  Htamlinj:  charges  "  in  addition  to  cost  of  manufacture,  and  so  enables  them  by  ignoring  "standing 
charge*  "  on  their  exports  to  place  their  goods  in  this  country  below  cost  of  manufacturing  here.  In  addition 
the  hemp  spinners  and  twine  maker.,  in  Uelitium.  Germany  and  Austria  pay  lower  wages,  and  the  workpeople 
work  longer  hours  than  in  this  country.  Of  the  various  classes  of  goods  we  manufacture,  imports  from  foreign 
•  ii-s  into  this  country  are  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  this  country's  corsumption. 

FIRM  No.  2.S40.     Manufacturers  of  Manila,  Russian,  East  Indian,  Italian  Hemp,  Yarns  and  Ropes,  &c. 

Manila,  Russian,  East  Indian,  lulian  hemp  yarns  and  ropes,  and  also  fibre  ropes  from  Belgium  and 
Holland.  Coir  ropes  from  India  and  Ceylon,  binder  twine  or  reaping  yarn  from  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada. 

HENRY  Loo  AN  &  Sox,  PORTADOWN,  IRELAND  ;  Manufacturers  of  Ropes  and  Cordage  from  Russian  and  Italian 
Hemps,  &c. 

Yarn  made  from  a  poor,  dirty  hemp  which  can  be  spun  by  hand  spinners  better  than  by  machinery, 
can  be  sold  cheaper  by  foreigners  than  it  could  be  made  even  in  Ireland,  where  wages  are  about  the  lowest  in 
the  British  Isles.  Besides,  the  men  will  not  spin  a  bad,  dirty  fibre  at  any  cost.  The  competition  is  not  so 
keenly  felt  in  good  class  hemp,  which  can  be  best  spun  on  first-class  machinery. 

FIRM  No.  4,451.     Manufacturers  of  Manila  Hemp,  Russian  Hemp,  Sisal  Hemp,  and  Coir  Cordage,  Cords,  &c. 

Manila  hemp  yarn,  from  which  manila  cordage  is  made,  comes  from  Belgium  and  Holland.  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  yarns  are  spun  to  compete  with  us,  women  are  allowed  to  work  day  and  night  in  two 
shifts,  so  that  a  mill  can  produce  double  our  output  with  the  same  outlay  of  plant  capital.  The  same  applies, 
we  understand,  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  spinning  of  yarns  is  done  entirely  by  women  labour  at  home 
and  abroad. 


Flu  and  Tow 
4018      Yarns. 
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THE  EAST  MILL  Co.,  LTD.,  EAST  MILLS,  BRECIUN,  N.B.  ;    Flax  and  Tow  Spinners  and  Yarn  Bleachers. 

Dry  spun  flax  and  tow  yarns  are  imported  into  this  country  from  France  and  Belgium  at  generally 
about  10  per  cent,  under  our  cost.  As  to  whether  these  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  we  can  only  judge  of  this  by  difference  in  rate  of  price 
at  which  the  goods  are  sold  (by  French  and  Belgian  spinners)  in  the  Scotch  markets,  compared  with  the 
rates  obtained  for  the  same  goods  in  their  own  home  markets,  and  the  cost  of  producing  similar  goods  here. 
Judging  from  these  dati.  we  think  cost  is  seldom  obtained  here.  It  is  also  known  that  syndicates  are 
formed  whereby  the  loss  sustained  by  st-llinst  under  cost  is  divided  amongst  a  large  number  of  those 
interested,  thus  rendering  the  loss  to  the  individual  operator  much  loss  burdensome. 

HERDMANS,  LTD..  Sn>\  MILLS,  co.  TYRONE  ;   Spinners  of  Flax  and  Tow. 

The  yarns  in  which  we  experience  the  heaviest  competition  are  from  12  to  50  lea.  Three-fourths 
of  this  competition  comes  from  Belgium — a  free-trade  country  as  far  as  yarns  are  concerned ;  and  other 
countries  make  up  the  other  fourth. 

impression  is  that  the  foreign  spinners  export  surplus  production,  selling  at  a  very  low  price.     So 
the  case  that  home  spinners  competing  have  barely  cost  price  and  often  a  loss.     As  the  same 
flax  markets  are  open  to  all,  and  foreign  wages  not  much  less  than  ours,  if  at  all,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
these  foreign  yarns  are  dumped  Ivre  under  cost  price. 

lu  hours  of  labour  the  Continent  has  the  advantage  over  us  :— Belgium,  69  hours  per  week  (paid  for 
72  hours);  France,  (i  ek  (paid  for  66  hoars) ;  Germany,  63  hours  per  week  ;  Austria,  66  hours 

per  week  ;   home,  ">">  hour-. 


II    BM 
Belgium 

Krnii.-.- 
Austria 


BOOM 

Ih-liniirn 
I':, in.  | 
Austria 


COMPARISON  OF  WAGES.     (Foreign  Countries  reduced  to  a  55-hour  basis.) 

Machine  Boys.     Rougher*.         Sorters.          Carders.       Spreaders. 

(men) 
22s,  <H.. 


(boys) 

4s.  IK!. 
•is.  :i,!. 
r,s.  :id. 


7s.  2d. 
7s.  (id. 


(men) 
25s.  Od. 


Rovers. 

(women) 

8s.  Od. 

12s.  (id. 

13s.  od. 


12s.  6d. 
13s.  Od. 


Spinners, 
(women) 

!)s.   (Id. 
8s.  Od. 

7s.  Od. 


(women) 
9s.  Od. 
7s.  2d. 
7s.  6d. 
5s.  6d. 


(women) 
8s.  Od. 
5s.  9d. 
6s.  Od. 
5s.  7id. 


Drawers, 
(women) 

8s.  Od. 

(is.  8d. 

7s.  Od. 


Doffers. 
(girls) 
6s.  6d. 
3s.  9d. 
4s.  Od. 


Reelers. 

(women) 
Ifd.  per  reel. 
Hd.  per  reel. 
IJd.  per  reel. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  3,747.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners.  4020 

At  intervals,  more  or  less  frequent,  articles  similar  to  those  we  manufacture  are  imported  below  our 
rost  price  from  Franco,  and  it  is  well  known  that  large  quantities  of  flax  yarns  are  imported  from  France 
and  put  into  Government,  Army  and  Navy  b'nen  goods.  These  goods  are  required  to  be  "  manufactured 
in  this  country."  It  is  well  known  that  the  rates  of  wages  are  much  lower  and  the  hours  of  labour  much 
longer  abroad  in  flax  spinning  than  here. 

We  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  we  sent  to  the  Director  of  Contracts,  War  Office,  London,  on  the  17th 
September,  1902.  The  letter  was  simply  acknowledged  receipt  of,  and  we  have  had  no  further  reply.  We 
know  that  a  large  quantity  of  foreign-made  tent  duck  was  imported  from  France  and  supplied  to  the  War 
Office  as  a  British  make,  which  the  contract  stipulated  it  was  to  be.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  such  importations,  as  everything  was  done  secretively,  and  prices  would  certainly  be  under 
lh«'  in  ices  of  the  home  made  goods.  Large  quantities  of  flax  yarns  were  also  imported  at  lower  prices. 
Foreign  yarns  are  always  sold  here  under  the  price  of  the  same  class  of  yarns  in  this  country. 

Copy  of  letter  sent  to  the  Director  of  Contracts,  War  Office,  London,  on  17th  September,  1902 : — 

"  Sir, — We  are  spinners  of  flax  yarns  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  to  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Government  tent  duck.  We  supply  makers  of  this  article  both  in  this 
county  and  in  the  county  of  —  — .  For  many  years  past  we  have  done  this  trade,  but  of  late  and  parti- 
cularly since  the  extra  demand  for  tent  duck  set  in,  caused  by  the  late  war,  a  practice  has  crept  into  the  trade 

which  is  not  only  very  seriously  interfering  with  our  business,  but  which  is,  we  venture  to  say,  against  the  4021 

spirit  of  your  tenders,  namely,  that  you  desire  the  tent  duck  to  be  of  British  manufacture. 

"  The  practice  referred  to,  is  that  of  using  French  and  other  Continental  spun  yarns  in  your  tent 
duck,  in  place  of  British  make  as  formerly.  It  is  only  recertly  that  this  substitution  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  now  we  believe  a  further  step  has  been  taken  in  that  tent  duck  is  being  supplied  to  you  of  which  both 
yarn  and  cloth  are  made  abroad.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  substitution  if  allowed  to  go  on  will 
ultimately  drive  the  trade  out  of  the  country,  which  might  be  a  serious  matter  in  time  of  war.  Manu- 
facturers who  have  not  condescended  to  this  are,  we  understand,  complaining  to  you  of  this  alleged  contra- 
vention of  the  terms  of  your  tenders,  but  we,  too,  as  spinners,  feel  we  have  a  good  cause  to  complain  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign-made  yarns  into  the  manufacture  of  tent  duck. 

"  We  may  here  mention  that  our  trade  is  already  seriously  handicapped  by  free  importation  and  com- 
petition from  the  Continent.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  at  least  double  the  number  there  is  now  of  flax 
spinning  mills  in  this  centre  ;  and  foreign  competition  has  had  a  deal  to  do  with  this  decrease.  Now 
manufacturers  admit  that  British-made  yarns  are  much  superior  to  the  foreign  made,  both  in  point  of 
strength  and  quality — particularly  in  the  matter  of  strength — so  that  there  is  no  advantage  gained,  but 
the  reverse,  in  the  using  of  foreign  yarns.  We  are  feeling  this  competition  very  keenly,  and  if,  as  we  believe, 
you  are  desirous  of  stopping  the  substitut-'on  of  foreign  made  for  home  made  cloth,  we  too,  would  respect- 
fully ask  your  kind  consideration,  so  that  the  spinning  of  yarns  suitable  for  tent  duck  may  not  be  crushed 

out  of  this  country.     We  would  respectfully  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  the  tent  duck  should  be  4022 

of  British  manufacture  throughout,  both  yarn  and  cloth." 

PHILIP  JOHNSTON  &  SONS,  LTD.,  JENNYMOUNT  MILLS,  YORK  ROAD,  BKLFAST  ;   Max  Spinners  of  Line  and 
Tow  Yarns. 

Line  flax  yarns  are  imported  from  Belgium  and  Bohemia  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them.  They 
have  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  raw  material,  as  they  draw  their  flax  supplies  from  the  same  sources  as 
ourselves — Belgium  and  Russia  —but  in  the  coarser  numbers  the  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  the  Belgian 
and  Bohemian  spinners  enable  them  to  send  the  numbers  of  yarns  they  make  into  this  country  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  at  which  we  can  supply  the  weaver  and  manufacturer.  These  flax  yarns  are  also  heavily 
taxed  goirg  into  France,  about  12  per  cent.,  giving  the  French  spinners  a  monopoly  of  their  own  market, 
except  in  the  finer  counts  of  yarns,  say  120's  and  upwards,  where  they  are  not  so  skilful  and  the  duty  does 
not  tell  so  adversely  as  in  the  heavier  counts. 

WM.  REXSHAW  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BROUQHTON  FLAX  MILLS,  MANCHKSTEB  ;    Flax  and  Tow  Yarn  Spinners. 

Yes,  lire  and  tow  yarns  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria;    lower  wages  and  longer   hours  of  >ino9 

labour.  402o 

FIKM  No.  4,153.     Flax  Spinners  of  Line  and  Tow  Yarns. 

Yes,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  of  hours  of  labour  and  restrictions  on  female  labour,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  increase  the  cost  of  production. 

GUNNINGS  &  CAMPBELLS,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

Belgium  and  Austria — low  numbers  of  flax  yarns.  Austrian  yarns  coming  into  Belfast  compete  witli 
us  by  affecting  the  prices  of  our  tow  yarns. 

Finn  No.  3,024.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

No  artii-lcs  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  us  are  imported  into  thin  country.  Our  trade  is  subject 
tn  adverse  competition  owing  to  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  in  Continental  mills. 


jflfrl      Fofeijn  DAVIS,  WttSTKR  &  Sox,  BERRIE  ;   Flax  Tow  Spii 

riV^T''  3  Ib.  tow  weft  yarn  from  France  is  frequently  sold  under  our  cost  price  in  the  Dundee  market. 

Pluantf  T«w  Tyu  FALU)  p^j  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  5,  CONWAY  STREET,  BELFAST  ;  Linen,  Flax,  and  Tow  Yarn  Spinners 

and  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  yarns  similar  to  the  flax  and  tow  yarns  we  manufacture  up  to  70's  lea  are  imported  into  this 
country  below  our  cost  price  (70's  lea  in  flax  and  tow  yarns  is  the  same  weight  per  Ib.  as  25's  cotton  yarn). 
We  believe  that  yarns  are  imported  from  Russia  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  that  country.  (In 
Russia  the  Government  gi  ve  »'  il  rate  on  railways  for  exported  yarns.)  We  believe  the  same  occurs 

occasionally  from  other  Continental  countries, 

In  Eastern  Europe  wages  are  much  lower  than  ours,  both  male  and  female.     In  Belgium,  the  rate 

.'f  female  wages  is  much  the  same  as  our  own  :  male  labour  is  not  much  more  than  half  ours.     In  France, 

female  labour  is  rather  higher  than  ours,  but  male  wages  are  less.     In  all  these  countries'  the  number  of  hours 

^cd  per  week  exceeds  ours  considerably.     It  was  a  very  serious  blow  to  our  trade  when  the  hours  of  labour 

were  brought  under  60  hours  per  week. 

4Q25  FIRM  No.  6,490.     Flax  and  Tow  Yarn  Spinners,  Dyers  and  Bleachers. 

We  .  X|H  ricnre  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade  to  some  considerable  extent  in  weaving  yarns, 
our  chief  competitors  being  Belgians  who  place  no  duty  on  our  yarns  shipped  to  their  country.     A  few  kinds 
uvinir  yarn  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  common  kinds  of  linen  thread  are  imported  from  Belgium  and 
•  vf  our  cost  prices. 

Flax,  Tow,  and          On  HHOS..  Hi  IST  \M>  Co..  WARD  MILLS,  DUNDEE;  Flax,  Tow  and  Jute  Spinners,  and  Export  Yarn  Merchants. 

France.— T»w  yarns  and  jute  yarns.  French  yarns  both  tow  and  jute  have  seriously  interfered  with  us 
in  the  home  markets  in  recent  years. 

It  is  known  that  exporters,  that  is,  spinners  of  tow  yarns  in  and  around  Lille,  have  an  arrangement 
among  themselves  whereby  they  make  good  to  one  another  the  loss,  on  exporting  to  this  country,  flax  and 
tow  yarns  under  the  normal  price  in  France.  We  have  Dot  heard  that  the  same  system  is  applied  to  jute  yarns. 

L>.  PROCTOR  &  SONS,  BLAIROOWKIE  ;   Spinners  of  Flax,  Flax  Tow  and  Jute  Yarns. 

France,  and  Belgium  chiefly.  Dry  spun  tow  yarns  and  wet  spun  tow  yarns,  also  flax  yarns  all  compete 
with  our  productions  and  are  sold  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  per  spindle  less  than  our  usual  quotation, 
while  as  regards  France,  their  surplus  yarns  are  often  sold,  and  quite  lately  at  2d.  to  2id.  less  than  the  French 
hvudieate's  price  in  France.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  fine  sizes  of  jute  yarns.  The  higher  prices  for 
yarns  got  by  the  foreigner  in  his  home  market  also  allows  him  to  pay  a  price  for  the  raw  materials  in  times  of 
scarcity  such  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  spinners  cannot  afford. 

Our  trade  is  affected  adversely  by  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  in  the  hours  of  labour  in  foreign 
countries.  In  France  the  wages  are  only  slightly  less  than  ours,  but  the  hours  wrought  are  usually  63  per 
week  as  against  our  55  hours.  That  is,  the  French  workers  do  63  hours'  work  for  somewhat  less  money 
than  we  pay  for  55  hours'  work.  In  Belgium,  the  hours  are  65,  and  the  wages  for  that  time  about  a  fourth 
leas  than  wo  pay  for  55.  The  conditions  in  Germany  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Belgium.  In 
Bohemia,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  yarns  are  imported  into  Fife,  some  large  mills  work  24  hours 
per  day  with  two  shifts.  The  wages  are  low,  but  we  have  no  exact  information. 

THOMAS  THOMSON,  WESTFIELD  WORKS,  BLAIRQOWRIE  ;  Spinner  of  Flax  Tow  and  Jute  Yarns. 

Yarns  are  imported  into  the  British  market  seemingly  without  any  regard  to  normal  cost.  France 
dumps  clown  all  yarn  in  Britain  for  which  she  cannot  find  an  outlet  in  her  own  country.  As  the  tariff  is  too 

4027  "'Ph  f°r  us  to  send  anything  into  France,  French  spinners  can  command  practically  any  price  they  may 

name  in  their  own  country  and  can  therefore  make  a  good  average  price  although  they  sell  in  Britain  at  under 
cost. 

Jut*  Yarns.  FIRM  No.  6,621.    Makers  of  Jute  Yarns,  Twines,  Ropes,  &c. ;   Jute  Carpets,  &c. 

n-ns  from  France,  presumably  owing  to  dumping. 

•  the  absence  of  factory  Acts  similar  to  our  own  in  Calcutta,  where  jute  mills  work  with 

It  is  impossible  to  do  this  here  as  female  labour  is  chiefly  employed  in  our  mills  and  the  Factory 

s  them  working  at  night.     The  cheap  labour  of  India,  Japan,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  enables 

•  import  (into  thin  country)  vast  quantities  of  cheap  jute  carpets  and  rugs  at  a  price  below 


SI-ISMS.,  C,,.,  |>.  :,,(,.  Yarn  Spinners. 

used  to  spin  10  and  1:.'  !.•«  jute  yarns  lor  the  homo  trade,  but  had  to  stop  making  a  number  of 
years  ago  on  account  of  French  competition. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

D.  MCMASTER  &  Co.,  33,  GUTHRIE  STREET.  DUNDEE  ;   Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Jute  Yarns,  Cloths  4028 

and  Bags. 

Jute  yarns  from  Franco,  jute  cloth  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  jute  yarns,  cloth  and  bags  from  India. 
\\V  have  for  the  last  18  months  sold  repeatedly  under  cost  so  as  to  keep  machinery  going  and  we  believe 
foreign  countries  are  doing  something  similar.  Their  longer  hours,  cheaper  labour,  and  special  taxation 
may  enable  them  to  c  :vi>r  cost,  when  we  have  a  loss  <.f  from  ~>  (•>  10  per  cent.  Our  worst  competitor  is 
India,  where  hours  of  labour  are  long,  machinery  in  some  instances  being  run  23  out  of  24  hours.  If  India 
and  foreign  countries  had  the  same  Factory  Acts  as  wo  have  we  should  not  ba  afraid  of  their  crippling  us. 

FIRM  No.  4,210.     Manufacturers  01  Jute  and  Linen  Yarns,  Linen  Cloths. 

Jute  warps  and  twists  and  all  kinds  of  jute  cloth,  the  latter  both  in  piece  goods  and  in  sacks  and  bags> 
from  Calcutta.  Jute  warps  and  wefts,  but  very  little  cloth,  from  Germany.  Jute  warps  and  wefts  from 
France  and  Belgium.  The  above  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  we  are  hardest  hit  by  these  countries. 
Calcutta  is  particularly  severe,  Germany  and  France  are  about  equal.  Belgium  we  do  not  mind  as  we  get 
our  yarns  in  free  of  duty  to  that  country.  For  years  we  have  constantly  heard  in  our  trade  that  if  these 
countries  are  overloaded  with  stocks  they  ship  them  over  here  to  convert  them  into  cash  at  the  best  price 
they  will  bring.  We  do  the  same  to  the  United  States— only  they  put  on  a  substantial  duty.  4029 

With  regard  to  European  countries,  we  only  feel  adverse  competition  to  a  slight  extent ;  but  the 
most  flagrant  case  is  that  of  our  Colony,  India.  In  Calcutta  and  district  the  jute  mills  and  factories  run  night 
and  day  with  different  shifts,  and  Sundays  are  used  for  cleaning,  oiling,  and  getting  the  machinery  into 
order  for  the  next  week.  As  the  jute  trade  in  India  is  a  very  remurerative  business  (witness  the  public 
companies'  dividends  running  steadily  about  10  per  cer.t.  and  very  big  salaries  for  all  the  European  employees), 
this  encourages  the  mill  owners  out  there  to  go  on  extending  every  year.  Last  year  Calcutta  put  down 
2,000  new  looms  equal  to  10  good  sized  Dundee  factories.  This  steady  extension  with  their  24-hour  day  of 
labour  is  gradually  squeezing  Dundee  out  of  the  trade  as  Calcutta  sends  enormous  quantities  of  goods  into 
this  country.  For  the  past  six  months  two  good-sized  factories  have  been  stopped  in  Dundee,  never  to 
be  re-started,  while  many  existing  places  have  large  numbers  of  looms  standing  often  for  many  months  in  the 
year.  In  fact,  it  is  only  some  of  the  very  big  firms  with  plenty  of  money,  made  many  years  ago,  who  are 
able  to  do  any  business.  In  India,  native  labour  is-  very  cheap,  wages  being  a  few  pence  per  day. 

ALEX.  BALFOTJR  &  Co.,  KIRKCALDY  ;    Linen  Yarn  (Bleached)  Merchants. 

We  do  not  experience  foreign  competition  in  bleached  yarns  as  yet,  but  that  may  come  as  wages   arc   Bleaching, 
lower  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  and  hours  of  labour  longer.  Dyeing,  &c. 
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FIRM  No.  6,604.     Bleachers  of  all  classes  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Goods. 

We  do  not  experience  any  direct  foreign  competition  in  the  bleaching  trade,  but  indirectly  owing  to 
the  merchants  not  being  able  to  compete  against  the  free  import  of  linen  and  the  excessive  foreign  tariffs. 

ARTHUR  &  Co.,  KELLS,  BAIXYMENA,  Co.  ANTRIM  ;    Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Germany  imports  finished  goods  into  Manchester  at  least  Jd.  per  yard  under  our  cost. 

FIRM  No.  3,471.     Finishers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Cloth,  Sack  Sewing,  Dyeing,  &c. 

Paddings  and  buckrams  for  clothiers  and  dressmakers. 

We  have  seen  German  union  goods  for  sale  in  London  at  less  than  half  their  true  value,  and  no  doubt 
such  dumping  is  regularly  practised. 

We  export  the  jute  cloth  to  the  United  States  ;  they  dye  it  in  art  colours,  and  prepare  it  for  wall 
decoration  cloths,  and  then  re-export  it  to  our  country.  When  the  cloth  goes  into  the  United  States  of 
America  it  is  subject  to  a  tariff  of,  say,  30  per  cent.,  and  when  it  is  re-exported,  a  return  of  the  full  duty 

paid  originally  is  made  less  1  per  cent.     The  finished  article  is  then  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  4031 

whereas  if  our  goods  were  tendered  to  United  States  of  America  the  duty  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Brown  and  black  paddings  made  of  linen  cloth  or  of  mixed  cloth  sometimes  partly  cotton  and  partly 
jute,  come  particularly  into  the  London  markets  against  home-made  paddings.  These  are  undoubtedly 
surplus  productions,  and  are  sold  far  under  the  true  value.  These  goods  come  mainly  from  Germany  and 
other  continental  countries,  and  are  admitted  to  this  country  free,  whereas  we  cannot  export  them  to  the 
continent  owing  to  utterly  prohibitive  duties. 

FIKM  No.  2,270. 

We  experience  very  little,  if  any,  foreign  competition,  except  Swiss  machine-embroidered  hamlkcr-  Handkerchiefs,  &C. 
chiefs  interfering  with  Irish  hand-embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Quite  a  lot  of  Irish  cloth  is  sent  to 
Switzerland  to  get  the  machine  embroidery  done  there  ;  these  goods  are  brought  back  after  being 
embroidered  and  stitched  and  finished  in  factories  in  this  country.  No  duty  is  charged  on  these  goods 
going  into  Switzerland.  By  this  arrangement  British  and  Irish  manufacturers  compete  successfully  on 
certain  lines  with  the  Swiss  in  the  home  as  well  as  foreign  markets.  A  duty  imposed  on  these  goods  coming 
into  the  country  would  destroy  this  business.  There  are  probably  30  Swiss  machines  [in  Ireland  altogether, 
but  they  are  making  no  progress. 


-       '  ESSE 


...  eotton  .....  ulUerehie,,.  COttOO  towels    &c     are  y 

If  .„  A.neriean  oottoo  cloth  manufacturer  gets  an  ord<  {^0^  he  can  get  goods  turned  out  very 

put  i:..""  into  work    .,,,1  l.y  imvmg  «•*.  i»puUt  «^om  aU  ™*^f        ^  J^^  to  ^     J 

littlt-  higher  in  ,.n,-,.  thin  I  .-an  hrr,-.  -  '«  -      -J  S   ,         f  fai    15  ^  dozen  order  to  our 

~  " 


to  our  loss,  »o  that  they  must  be  getting  labour  cheaper. 

WM.   R   Kin*  .v   BO«,  DBOMOBE,  Co.  DOWN;    Manufacturers  of    Pure   Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs, 
Woo  \Voven  by  Hand-Loom  Weavers. 

\\V  tiii.l  l-Ye.icli  goods  compete  with  us  in  the  finer  class  of  handkerchiefs. 

Jonmv,  A....ES  &  Co.,  LURGAN,  IRELAND  ;   Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Linen  and  Linen 

Cambrics,  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

Our  trade  as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  subject  to  adverse  foreign  competition,  although  hours  of  labour 
in  linen  factories  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia  are  much  longer  than  ours  and  rates  of  wages  lower. 

ROBKRT  SPENCER  &  Co.,  DROMORK,  Co.  DOWN  ;   Manufacturers  and  Makers-uP  of  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

No  artieles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  us'  are  imported  into  this  country.     We  do  not  believe 
linen  can  be  made  abroad.     There  is  a  class  of  linen  manufactured  in  Germany,  but  it  is  unfitted  for  o 
being  so  inferior  in  quality. 

FIRM  No.  4,082.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs,  Fancy  Drawn  Work,  and  Embroidered 
.-_.  Covers,  &c. 
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Yes,  hemstitched  drawn  work,  covers,  &c.,  from  Germany  and  Austria.     There  is  now  not  much  o 
a  demand.  H  it  i-  a  very  small  trade.      We  have  to  pay  more  for  hand  work  done  in  the  country  districts 
in  Ireland.     \\  li.  i,   m  ran  employ  the  sewing  machine  we  can  compete  all  right.     The  hand  work  seems  t 
be  done  by  the  peasants  in  Austria  and  Germany  at  about  half  the  price  we  pay. 

WHITEABBKY  BLEACHING  Co.,  LTD.,  WiiiTEABBEY,  Co.  ANTRIM  ;  Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Linen  and  Cotton 
Piece  Goods  and  Yarns. 

We  believe  that  adverse  foreign  competition  is  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  workers  on  the 
Continent  and  also  the  longer  hours  worked,  the  material  being  produced  cheaper  thereby. 

STEPHEN  ROGERS  &  Co.,  8,  PAPER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Ladies'  Linen 
Collars  and  Cuffs,  Women's  Muslin  Aprons,  Girls'  Pinafores,  and  Boys'  Embroidery  and  American 
Collars. 

Driti  and  Cloth  '  '»ite<l  States  are  supplying  this  market  spasmodically  with  their  over  production  of  linen  collars 

4035  Uiuni.  at  very  low  rates.     The  only  information  leading  us  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon 

tin-  British  market,  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  is  by  taking  the  cost 
of  making  the  embroidery  and  the  priee  of  making  and  putting  that  against  their  selling  price. 

BROOKFIELU  LINKS  Co..  1/ru..  BKI.KAST  :  Kltvx  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Union  and  Linen  Dowlas, 
I'nioii  :md  Linen  Damasks,  Linen  Paddings,  Linen  Sheetings,  Dress  Linens,  and  White  Linens. 

ilnr.   hut   not    identical  goods  are  imported.     These  goods  come  irregularly.     Those  who  buy 

them  frequently  eomplaiii  that   they  cannot  get  regular  supplies  of  them  in  many  cases,  but  as  they  are 

nearly  always  offered  below  current  values,  the  warehouses  feel  compelled  to  buy  them  in  self  -protection. 

A  recent  exampl  .....  -em  ml  this  month.     A  dress  linen,  evidently  made  to  compete  with  a  well-known 

make  of  our  manufacture.  ju<li;iiig  from  the  make,  the  count,  the  weight,  and  the  shades,  was  offered  and  sold 

in  London  at  s<l.  per  yard       This  is  much  below  our  cost  price,  and  2Jd.  below  our  selling  price,  which  is  10  Jd. 

INT  yard.     \\V  l«  lie\e  thU  dn---  linen  is  of  Belgian  manufacture.     Referring  to  this  example  of  dress  linen, 

«e  kiio\i  tlmt   Helymi,  ya'  ,,  \u,u|(|  )„.  „„,.,(  jn  (]„.  manufacture  of  the  dress  linens  referred  to,  are 

•  1  ini'l  -old  in  liehu-t  at  piiees  quite  as  hijrh  as  Irish  yarns  of  a  similar  make  and  count,  and  even  allowing 

i  liilxnir,  it  i-  euileut    that    the  selling  price  of   8d.  per  yard  must  be  below  the  normal  cost  of 

i'-tioii  in  the  country  of  origin. 


THE  NEW  NORTHERN  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  Co.,  LTD.,  PALLS  ROAD,  BELFAST  ;   Flax  Spinners  and  Linen 

Manufacturers. 

Belgium — tickings,  &c.  ;  Germany — fancy  linens  and  some  damasks. 

We  do  not  manufacture  these  articles,  as  we  cannot  compete  with  these  countries.     We  l>elieve  they 
are  not  regularly  placed  here  under  cost  price. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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FIRM  No.  3,485.     Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Printers,  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers 
We  should  be  obliged  to  erect  a  factory  in  Switzerland  to  compete  with  Swiss  manufacturi-i-. 

SMYTHS  WEAVING  Co.,  LTD.,  BROOKFIELD,  BANBRIDOE  ;    Linen  Yarn  Weavers. 

We  sell  to  the  shippers  only  in  Belfast  and  other  north  of  Ireland  towns.  It  is  our  customers  and 
not  we  directly  who  have  to  meet  the  competition,  so  we  cannot  give  you  any  direct  information  or  answer 
any  of  the  following  questions  from  personal  contact.  However,  we  are  satisfied  there  is  unfair  competition, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  a  change  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

FIRM  No.  10,211.     Merchants  of  all  classes  of  Drapery. 

Foreign  traders  disposing  of  their  goods  in  our  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar 
goods  in  their  home  markets  is  a  help.  As  a  rule  folks  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  buy  an  English  article 
if  they  can  get  a  foreign  one  as  good  at  less  price. 

FIRM  No.  10,453.     Merchants  dealing  in  Cotton,  Linen  and  Woollen  Goods. 

We  deal  mostly  in  British  manufactured  goods,  but  also  some  foreign.  Until,  say,  five  years  ago 
only  British  goods  were  exported  by  us,  but  foreign  made  goods  of  late  have  been  rather  increasing, 
principally  for  export.  The  reason  for  this  is  cheaper  prices  in  production  of  some  manufactured  goods. 

JOHN  ADAMS  &  Co.,  BELFAST  ;  ;  Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants  of  Fine  Linen  and  Union  Goods  for  Shirt 
and  Collar  Making. 

In  the  goods  we  handle  we  meet  with  no  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  the  home  market. 
In  Germany  we  compete  successfully  with  goods  made  in  Germany,  and  in  France  with  goods  of  French 
manufacture. 

WM.  M.  KIRK  &  PARTNERS,  BELFAST,  AND  WILLIAM  KIRK  &  SON,  ANNVALE,  KEADV  ;  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

We  fully  believe  that  goods  are  imported  or  placed  on  this  market  under  cost,  but  have  not  any  definite 
information. 

WALPOLE  BROS.,  LTD.,  DUBLIN  ;   Manufacturers  of  Irish  Table  Damask  and  Linens. 

We  have  information  from  the  foreign  manufacturers'  agents    that   the  goods  are  placed  upon  the   Damasks    &c 
British  market,  some  at  and  some  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.     This  is 
done  in  preference  to  selling  them  to  Continental  customers. 

FIRM  No.  5,287.     Manufacturers  of  Damask,  Napkins,  Towelling,  Sheeting,  Plain  and  Fancy  Linens  prin- 
cipally used  for  Dress  purposes,  made  from  all  Linen  and  from  Linen  and  Cotton. 

Damask,  including  fancy  sideboard  cloths,  and  fancy  towels  from  Germany.  Linen  sheeting  and 
drills  from  Belgium. 

The  above  are  the  articles  we  meet  most  frequently,  and  they  are  offered  at  considerably  under  our 
cost.  We  cannot  say  any  of  these  articles  are  offered  in  our  market  below  the  normal  cost  of  production 
in  the  country  of  origin,  as  the  conditions  are  so  different ;  for  instance,  the  rate  of  wages  varies,  and  the  hours 
worked  are  so  much  longer.  In  Eastern  Europe,  wages  are  much  lower  than  with  us,  both  for  males  and 
females.  In  Belgium  the  rate  of  wages  for  females  is  much  the  same  as  in  our  own  country,  and  the  wages 
of  male  workers  not  much  more  than  half  that  paid  to  men  here.  In  France  the  wages  of  female  workers 
is  rather  higher,  but  those  to  male  workers  much  less  than  in  ours.  In  these  countries  the  number  of  hours 
exceeds  ours  considerably. 

In  the  case  of  fancy  towels,  the  Germans  can  beat  us  hollow  in  our  home  trade,  and  in  damask  we  feel 
their  competition  very  seriously.  A  large  quantity  of  the  sheeting  sold  in  the  different  shops  throughout 
Great  Britain  has  been  made  in  Belgium. 

WM.  LIDDELL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Manufacturers — Damask  Table  Linen,  Towels,  Bed  Linen,  <fec. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  we  meet  with  foreign  competition  in  almost  every  article  we  manufacture. 
Damask    rapkins,  table  cloths,  piece  goods  and  doyleys,  embroidered  and  hemstitched  linens,  hemstitched 
damask  table  cloths  and  napkins,  towels,  sheetings  and  pillow  linens,  and  hemstitched  pillow  cases,  slit 
and  towels  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria  and  France  are  imported  below  our  cost  price.     We  meet  the 
foreign  articles  in  competition  every  week  in  the  home  market  and  find  ourselves  undersold. 
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MU  FMUH-SON  &  Co..   LTD..    EDENDKRBY    FACTORY.   BANBRIDGE  ;    Linen    Manufacturers-Bleached 
Linen  Damasks,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Towels,  Crash  and  Glass  Cloths,  Plain  Linens,  &c. 

Ks,,,  ,|,,U».  damask    napkins  from  Germany.      We    can    only   judge    that   such 

imp  „  ted  articles  are  sold  to  our  customers  below  the  normal  costof  production  by  the  fact  that,  after  learning 

the  •  Mini!  prior,  wo  havi-  gone  very  carefully  irit-  th.-  cost  of  the  actual  article,  and  under  no  circumstance* 

oiafly  cheap  yarn*  or  l..w  cos)  "f  labour,  can  .we  arrive  at.  any  figures  that  would  prove  other   than 

that  the  good*  are  sold  l-olow  a.-tual  cost.     In  such  eases  our  customers  invariably  give  us  the  information 

•.,  them    \ ./..  that  the  goods  are  sold  below  coat  as  a  clearing  line,  to  reduce  or  clear  out  a  stock. 

Son.  r  eight  years  ago  we  had  a  good  profitable  business  in  shoe  linings,  principally  with 

Northampton  ;  our  sales  an-  now  only  about  one-fifth  (20  per  cent.)  of  what  they  were  then,  accounted  for 
by  th<-  deelininii  Kiidixh  shoe  manufacturing  trade,  and  in  addition  we  have  competition  from  American 
cotton  linings. 

FIRM  No.  2,695.     Manufai-tmers  ami  -Merchants  of  Damasks  in  the  Piece,  Damask  Cloths,  Damask  Napkins, 
Towels.  DovleyB,  Table  Centres,  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linen,  Handkerchiefs. 

many  and  Austria— damasks  in  the  piece,  damask  cloths,  damask  napkins,  towels,  d'oyleys,  table 
centres.     Austria — sheetings,  pillow  linens  and  drills. 


Linen  Damask  and  Cambric  Manu- 


Jous  WILSON  &  SON,  BELFAST,  LTD.,  DOWNSHIRE  HOUSE,  BELFAST  ; 
facturera  ;  also  Shirt,  Collars,  and  Ladies'  Underclothing. 

Belgian  damask  cloths  and  napkins  ;    Austrian  fancy  linens  ;    Swiss  embroideries. 
below  cost  as  prices  are  so  low,  especially  Austrian  and  Belgian  goods. 


They  must  be 


FIRM  No.  1,927.     Manufacturer  of  Damask  and  Linen  Goods,  Fancy  and  Embroidered  Linen  Goods,  Drawn 
Thread  Work. 

Germany — fancy   linen   and   embroidered   linen    goads ;     Canary   Islands — drawn-thread    work    on 
linen. 
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FIRM  No.  2,894.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Table  Damasks. 

Belgium  and  Germany— linen  table  damasks.     Yes,  in  consequence  of  lower  rates  of  wages  and  also 
longer  hours. 


HKNRV  REID  &  SON,  ABBEY  GARDEN  WORKS,  DUNFEBMLINE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Table  Linen  and  a  small 
quantity  of  Turkey  Red  Cotton  Damasks. 

We  understand  that  both  Belgian  and  German  linens  are  put  on  the  London  market  at  much  lower 
prices  than  these  can  be  sold  here. 
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WALTON  &  Co.'s  SCCRS.,  KNARESBRO',  YORKS.  ;  Manufacturers  and  Weavers  of  Linen  Sheeting,  Linen 
Huckabacks,  Linen  Towels  and  Towelling,  Linen  Bed  Ticks  and  Mattresses,  Linen  Glass  Cloths 
and  Tea  Cloths,  Linen  Pillow  Linens,  and  Household  Linens  generally. 

8h«etlng»,  Holland — linen  sheetings;    Germany — linen  huckabacks  and  towels;    Austria — linen  glass  and  tea 

Towtls,  it.  cloths  ;    Bohemia — linen  bed  ticks  and  mattresses  ;    also  France  and  Belgium. 

Our  sales  of  these  goods,  especially  sheetings  and  huckabacks,  have  dropped  50  per  cent,  in  past  25 
years  through  foreign  goods  being  put  on  the  market,  especially  our  London  trade  with  the  best  West  End 
firms. 

We  have  information  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the 
normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  from  samples  submitted  from  customers,  from  time  to 
time,  for  our  prices  and  foreign  prices  given  us  for  comparison.  Sometimes  the  difference  in  prices  is  not 
so  marked  as  at  other  times. 


FIRM  No.  6,626.     Manufacturers  of  Damask  and  Plain  Goods  in  Linen  and  Cotton. 

I.inen  sheetings  are,  we  believe,  imported  from  Belgium  below  our  cost  price,  and  damasks  and 
towels  from  Germany.  We  cannot  say  whether  they  are  imported  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production 
in  the  country  of  origin  ;  it  may  be  either  low  cost  of  production  or  through  very  cheap  labour.  We  quite 
believe  that  this  adverse  foreign  competition  results  from  the  difference  both  in  hours  of  labour  and  rates  of 
wages.  We  have  heard  details  given,  but  not  upon  sufficient  authority. 

\\e  may  mention  a  case  in  evidence  of  dumping  which  came  to  our  notice  last  week.     A  4(i  and  48- 

Miii. in  (that  is,  cotton  warp  and  linen  weft)  of  foreign  production  (presumably  German,  but  not  stated) 

was  Hold  at  5jd.  per  yard,  which,  we  were  informed,  could  not  be  matched  in  Belfast  under  6jd.     This  was 

•aid  to  be  obtainable  in  large  quantity,  and  certainly  absurdly  cheap.     (Belfast  has  the  credit  of  having 

cheaper  labour  than  Dgnfennline.) 


Replies  to  Forms. 

W.  R.  McCALL  &  Co.,  14,  LINENHALL  STREET,  BELFAST  ;     Merchants   of   Flax   and   Union   Goods,  Drills,  4044 

Damasks,  Towels,  Handkerchiefs. 

France,  Belgium  and  Germany  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  considerable  quantities  of  bleached 
linen  sheeting  and  bleached  damasks,  and  we  think  that  in  later  years  these  imports  have  increased  very 
considerably.  French  and  Belgian  flax  spinners  at  times  send  very  large  quantities  of  their  yarns  to  Belfast 
when  the  prices  ruling  here  are  remunerative. 

LAMB  &  SCOTT,  LTD.,  BRECHIN,  N.B.  ;   Bleached  Linen  Cloth,  Flax,  Cotton  and  Jute  Weavers. 

All  flax  sheetings,  towellings,  paddings,  &c.,  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from 
Belgium  and  France.  We  do  not  know  that  these  various  kinds  of  cloth  are  sold  at  a  positive  loss,  but  we 
cannot  meet  the  competition  owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  production  in  the  near  Continental 
countries — Belgium  especially.  We  are  struggling  to  carry  on  our  trade  while  paying  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  Continental  countries.  The  Belgians  are  allowed  to  work  66  hours  per  week 
against  our  55.  This  giyes  them  an  immense  advantage. 

For  instance,  when  we  built  our  works  40  years  ago,  at  an  outlay  of  £50,000,  the  factory  hours  were 
60  weekly,  and  our  production  of  cloth  for  sale  reached  £100,000  per  annum.  The  first  blow  that  our  trade 

got  was  about  25  years  ago,  when  our  legislators  reduced  the  houis  to  57,  and  lately  (without  any  desire  for  At\A.K. 

reduction  from  any  class)  the  hours  have  been  further  reduced  to  55.     Our  production  (of  cloth  for  sale)  is  'HJT'O 

now  reduced  to  £90,000  per  annum.  With  66  hours  in  Belgium  a  factory  (like  ours  for  size)  can  produce 
£112,000  worth  of  linens  for  sale  per  annum — a  difference  of  £22,000.  Most  certainly  our  trade  is  subject 
to  adverse  competition,  as  these  facts  prove.  Th*c  wages  paid  in  Belgium  for  a  production  of  £112,000  are 
less,  we  believe,  than  we  pay  for  a  production  of  £90,000  worth  of  goods. 

THE  OLD  BLEACH  LINEN  Co.,  LTD.,  RANDALSTOWN,  Co.  ANTRIM,  IRELAND  ;  Manufacturers  and  Bleachers 
of  Highest  Class  Linen  Towels,  Household  Linens  and  Table  Damasks. 

Germany — lower  ranges  of  towels  and  of  plain  linen.  We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  whether 
these  goods  are  exported  by  German  manufacturers  under  cost.  We  have  often  gone  into  the  cost  of  German 
linens  and  towels,  and  find  we  could  not  make  them  at  same  price  except  at  a  loss. 

We  do  not  consider  we  are  affected  by  low  rates  of  wages  and  long  hours  of  labour  in  other  countries. 
Our  experience  is  that  a  good  wage  and  reasonable  hours  produce  the  largest  and  best  work.  Last  year  we 
reduced  our  working  day  from  ten  to  nine  hours,  and  the  result  so  far  is  a  slightly  larger  production  and  much 
better  quality  of  work — in  fact,  a  decided  gain  to  us.  We  did  not  reduce  our  wages  when  we  reduced  the 
hours. 

Dumping  reduced  to  a  science  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  troubles.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  work 

a  large  factory  when  one  can  get  rid  of  the  surplus  production  to  some  other  country  at  cost  price,  current  4046 

expenses  are  so  much  reduced  by  a  large  output.  Technical  education  may  also  have  something  to  say 
to  it,  but  in  a  minor  degree. 

FIRM  No.  6,629.     Merchants  of  Damask  Napkins,  Towels,  Pillow  Linens,  Sheetings,  Crashes. 
Towels,  damasks  and  napkins,  pillow  linens  and  sheetings  from  Belgium. 

R.  PEEBLES  &  Co.,  12,  WOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. ;   Agents  for  Linen  and  Union  Towels,  Damasks,  &c. 

Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria — linen  and  union  towels,  damasks,  flax  paddings,  double  double 
canvas  for  dressing  into  waterproof  material,  tent  and  sail  cloths,  linens  dyed  in  the  piece  and  in  the  yarn. 

JOHN  S.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Damask  Table  Linen,  Towels,  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linens, 
Handkerchiefs,  and  all  kinds  of  Linen. 

Belgian  damask,  towels  and  sheeting  from  Belgium  ;  Swiss  embroidery,  occasional  large  lots  of  Austrian 
and  German  damask,  and  plain  linen,  the  latter  principally  fancy  stitched  from  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
Germany  ;  sheeting  and  plain  linen  from  Russia.  4047 

So  far  as  Belgian  goods  are  concerned,  we  think  they  are  sold  in  the  British  Isles  at  a  profit,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  large  lots  of  Austrian,  German,  and  Belgian  linen  goods  which  appear 
occasionally  in  the  larger  cities  are  surplus  stocks  sold  at  a  heavy  discount.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Belgian 
goods  are  produced  at  lower  cost,  owing  to  longer  hours  of  working  and  lower  wages. 

FRAZER  &  HAUGHTON,  LTD.,  3,  BEDFORD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Bleachers  and 
Finishers  of  Linen  Goods. 

Bleached  linen  sheetings  and  pillow  linen,  damask  table  linen,  towels  and  towelling,  embroidered 
and  hemstitched  goods  from  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France. 

Judging  by  the  extremely  low  selling  prices  of  imported  foreign  goods  against  which  we  have  to 
compete  in  the  British  market,  we  are  convinced  the  goods  are  sold  b^low  normal  cost,  especially  as  we 
go  most  closely  into  our  own  costs,  and  are  able  to  form  an  accurato  opinion  on  what  prices  goods  can  be 
produced  at  under  ordinary  conditions 

Certainly,  our  trade  suffers  from  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries,  and  we  consider  that 
this  is  largely  caused  by  lower  waees  and  longer  hours  of  labour,  especially  in  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Austria 
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fxt  .  .,..«N  \VKVMM;  (to.,  LTD.,  BELFAST;    Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Merchants. 

,.ing  goods  as  huckaback  towels  and  fancy  damask   table  covers  and  sideboard  cloths 
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J    4    K     CATOOB,  :!*.   HI-HUN    K»Ai',   BKI.FAST:    Manufacturers  of  Fancy,  Embroidered  and  Hi-mstitchi-d 
(JiMxN.  Damask  Table  Linen.  Towels,  Pillow  Linen,  Sheetings,  &c. 

The  following  articles  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  :—  Fancy  hemstitched  goods  with  hand  sewing 
from  Germanv  ;  MBDroidered  and  hfiiistitclied  goods  for  afternoon  tea  cloths  from  France  ;  damask  napkins, 
table  cloths  tow.-U  to.,  fiom  Fiance  and  Cormany  :  pillow  linen  and  sheetings  from  Bolgium.  As  far  as 
we  know  the  articles  mentioned  an-  not  ])laced  upon  the  British  market  below  cost  or  at  cost.  We  believe 
our  trade  in  our  home  markets  suffers  from  competition  because  of  the  low  rates  of  wages  and  long  hours 
of  labour  in  the  countries  referred  to. 

FIRM  No.  4,991.     Manufacturers  of  most  classes  of  Linen  Goods  (except  Handkerchiefs),  including  Plain 
Linens.  Sheeting!),  Towels,  Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  &c. 

\\v  e.\|>eriei!cc  foreign  competition  for  the  home  trade  in  almost  all  the  articles  we  manufacture. 
From  the  priees  al  which  we  have  known  goods  sold,  we  believe  that  they  are  imported  below  our  cost  price, 
but  could  not  give  definite  proof.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  actual  cost  of  production  in  country  of 
origin. 
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Ii.»  i  \MI  A  WISHARI,  LTD.,  KIRKCALDY  ;   Linen  Manufacturers. 

Sheetings,  bed  ticks,  damasks  and  towels,  table  cloths  and  fancy  tray  cloths  are  imported  below  our 
cost  price  from  Belgium,  Germany  and  Bohemia.  We  have  seen  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced 
long  hours  in  mill!--,  and  a  great  amount  of  subsidiary  work  as  hemstitching  and  knotting  of  fringes  done 
in  their  own  homes)  at  very  low  rates  of  payment.  Wages  in  Belgium,  Germany  and  Bohemia  are  20  1:>  :><> 
per  cent,  under  ours,  and  their  hours  of  labour  longer,  and  besides  that  they  carry  fancy  work  to  their  own 
homes  and  the  whole  family  engage  in  it  in  their  spare  time. 

FIRM  No.  3,598.     Linen  Manufacturers. 

Foreign  count! ies  organised  behind  tariff  walls  are  like  an  organised  army — righting  against  a  crowd 
every  one  for  himself.  They  attack  a  particular  article  or  trade  and  crush  it,  and  no  one  has  the  courage 
(individually)  to  enter  into  such  trades,  as  they  may  lose  their  all.  The  foreigners  can  run  full  time  and  sell 
their  surplus  here,  and  so  produce  goods  at  a  lower  cost  over  all.  Flax  spinning  in  Scotland  has  been  subjected 
to  such  a  process,  and  now  more  than  half  the  mills  are  closed,  and  no  one  will  start  any  of  them  Dumping 
has  practically  stopped  and  we  have  to  pay  full  prices  abroad  for  yarns,  but  uncertainty  prevents  any 
resuscitation  of  the  trade.  German  and  Belgian  goods  have  made  large  inroads  into  the  home  trade,  and 
also  into  that  of  the  United  States. 
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FIRM  No.  5,775.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Sheetings,  Flax  Paddings,  Tent  Ducks. 

Linen  sheetings,  flax  paddings,  tent  ducks  from  Belgium  ;  linen  sheetings  generally  from  Germany 
and  France. 

The  only  information  we  have  is  by  seeing  the  samples  of  the  goods  offered  in  the  British  market  at 
prices  we  cannot  compete  with,  unless  at  heavy  loss.  We  have  also  suffered  by  loss  of  orders  that  we  used 
to  supply  going  to  Continental  manufacturers,  as  we  could  not  supply  the  goods  at  the  Continental  price. 

W.  LUMSDEN  &  SON,  FBETJCHIE,  FIFE  ;  Linen  Weavers. 

Hemstitched  sheets,  damask  cloths  and  towels  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price 

from  Gi-rmany.  Belgium  and  Austria.     We  are  of  opinion  that  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour  enable 

HIM  and  Austria  to  produce  cheaper  in  some  goods  than  can  be  done  in  this  country.     This 

is  particularly  the  ease  where  fancy  work  is  applied  to  goods,  such  as  hemstitching,  embroidering,    to. 

ii  countries  have  from  time  to  time  driven  us  out  of  certain  classes  of  goods,  and  compelled  us  to  seek 
other  outlets  anil  other  classes  of  goods  to  manufacture. 

FII:M  No.  4,032.     Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleached  Dowlas,  Hueks,  Towels. 

Belgium-  bleached  dowlas  :    Germany — towels,  hucks. 

\\e  liave  U-cii  Wtcn  by  foreigners  ill  the  home  market,  but  have  no  particulars  beyond  the  fact  that 

J1"'  '"  |.H«SC.|  us  and  evnc  I"  them.     The  Germans  and  Belgians  are  sending   bleached  dowla-;  and 

huc'<  ;i"'u<'  and  American  markets,  and  taking  gome  of  the  orders  which  formerly  came  to  us. 

ml  rc(|iiM-c  nients  ,,f  the   Factory  Act  increase  our  cost  of  production,  and   limit  the 

pa  W»  k.  which  is  »  much  shorter  period  than  allowed  on  the  Continent ;   also  the 

mijierior  technical  c,|u.  the  foreign  workman  gives  him  an  advantage. 


J.  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  33,  Qi  I;I;N  STIIKKT,   I'.KI.KAST  ;    Manufacturers  of  Household   l.iii'-n  (loods. 

We  do  not  think  any  goods  are  imported   below  our  cost  price,  but  they  are  sold  below  our  selling 
price. 

STEEL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNFERMLJNE  ;    Manufacturers  of  Linen  Damask  and  Cotton  Damask,  Table  Cloths' 
Napkins,  Towels,  Huckabacks. 

Saxony   and    Bohemia — linen    damask    towels,    union    damask    towels,    linen    huckabacks,    union 
huckabacks. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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CARTER  BROS.  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BARNSLEY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Household  Linens. 

Similar  articles  to  those  we  manufacture  are  imported  at  very  low  prices,  but  whether  below  our  coM 
or  not  we  cannot  say.  We  do  suffer  considerably  from  foreign  competition,  but  cannot  say  whether  from 
rate  of  wages  or  hours  of  labour. 

FIRM  No.  4,896.     Weavers  and  Finishers  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 

Apron  cloths,  damasks  and  towels  from  Germany,  and  checked  glass  cloths  from  Austria  are 
imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price. 

FIRM  No.  4,597.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Towels,  Floorcloth,  &c. 

Towels  are  imported  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria  below  our  cost  price,  but  we  cannot  give  any 
particulars.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  goods  are  landed  in  this  country  at  lower  prices  than 
we  can  accept.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  worked  on  the  Continent  militate 
against  us.  The  last  reduction  of  working  hours  from  56  to  55  was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  has  increased 
our  cost  of  production  by,  say,  1^  to  If  per  cent.  Speaking  generally,  the  foreign  linen  in  the  low  and 
medium  ends  of  the  trade  is  "dumped."  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  think  these  goods  are  thrown  upon 
this  market  without  any  reference  to  their  cost  of  production. 

WEBB  &  Co.,  NEWTOWNARDS,  Co.   DOWN  ;    Manufacturers,  Bleachers,  Finishers,   and  Merchants  of  Linen 
Towels,  Pillow  Linens,  Union  Dowlas,  &c. 

Union  Jowlas  from  France  ;  towels  and  towelling  (linen)  from  Belgium  ;  diapers  (linen)  from  Germany  , 
plain  linens,  &c  fiom  Austria.  This  we  know  from  having  to  purchase  these  manufactured  articles  to  sell 
along  with  our  own  goods  in  the  home  market.  We  believe  we  suffer  from  adverse  competition  from  the 
longer  hours  worked  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  hostile  tariffs  existing  against  our  exporting  to  such 

countries. 
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WATSON,  VALENTINE  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Power  Loom  Weavers. 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade  in  all   the  articles  we  manufacture. 
fine  lines  are  imported  from  France  and  Belgium  below  our  cost  price. 


Towels  and 


HAZELBANK  WEAVING  Co.,  LAURENCETOWN,  Co.  DOWN,  IRELAND  ;    Manufacturers  of  all  Linen  Goods,  also 
Union  Goods,  viz..  Cotton  Warp  and  Linen  Weft. 

Union  dowlas  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany.  This,  however,  is  only 
on  hearsay.  We  believe  we  can  make  quite  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  and  do  not  fear  their  competition.  We 
are  handicapped  in  the  hours  worked.  A  big  output  reduces  cost.  An  hour  was  taken  off  work  on  Saturdays 
about  a  year  or  so  ago,  mainly,  we  believe,  to  encourage  football  in  Lancashire. 

BAXTER  BROS.  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE;    Manufacturers  and   Spinners  of   Flax,  Hemp,  and   Jute  Yarns  and 
Cloth. 

Yes,  France  and  Belgium — linen  .yams  and  linen  cloth,  cloth  being  sailcloth,  tarpaulins,  cloth  for    Heavy   Linens. 
railway  covers  and  other  varieties  of  linen  cloth,  some  of  which  have  been  supplied  to  departments  of  the 
British  Government  for  military  and  other  purposes.     The  cloth  referred  to  above  is  foreign  cloth,  but  much 
cloth  is  also  made  at  home  from  the  foreign  yarns  referred  to,  and  thereafter  widely  distributed  in  this 
country. 

Linen  cloth  from  Germany — We  know  that  the  surplus  of  production,  in  some  of  the  countries 
previously  referred  to,  is  frequently  sold  in  this  market  under  cost.  In  some  cases  the  loss  is  recouped 
by  voluntary  combination  under  the  kartell  system,  and  in  some  cases  by  bounty. 

In  our  own  home  markets  we  have  found  the  competition  most  seven-  in  linen,  both  cloth  and  yarns. 
Some  classes  of  goods  on  which  we  formerly  kept  a  large  number  of  looms  steadily  without  intermission 
are  now  supplied  from  Belgium,  competition  which  we  cannot  meet  on  account  of  our  hours  of  work.  Sail- 
cloth, canvas  for  railway  covers,  and  similar  purposes  are  now  imported  largely  into  our  home  markets, 
displacing  our  goods.  The  British  Government  is,  we  bch'eve,  being  supplied  with  foreign  i  inde  canvas  for 
making  the  mail  bags  used  by  our  post  office,  the  contract  being  determined  solely  by  consideration  of 
price.  For  many  years  we  have  had  spinning  frames  and  looms  working  steadily  on  this  cloth,  and  this  work 
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w  been  taken  away  from  us  and  our  workpeople,  and  since  we  have  lost  the  work  we  have  had  the 

•   5snS»3Sbi<±^atf±i^»P5sfiete- 

labour   and  fTe'l-m,  from  many  of   the  beneficent  restrictions  imposed  in  this  country  under  the  Factory 
-  eoirtmrai.  AotJU 

BEDFORD  LINKS  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Manufacturers  (Heavy  Linens  for  Canvas  and  Tailoring  Trade). 
Belgian  linen  canvas  and  paddings  are  imported  at  5  per  cent,  less  than  Irish  cost      They  can  be 
produced  in  Belgium  at  cost  or  a  slight  profit,  owing  to  low  wages  and  longer  hours  and  very  low  freight  from 
Belgium  to  London.  Maiichesi'-r.  lirlfast  or  Glasgow. 


Finn  No  5,205.  Manufacturers  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Cotton  Bed  Ticks,  Towels,  Towelling,  Canvas 
for  Railway  Carriage  Roofing,  Apron  Clotha 

Bed  ticks  (principally  low  qualities)  and  wagon  cover  canvas  from  Belgium.  We  have  frequently 
been  shown  canvas  from  Belgium  and  told  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  bought,  such  pnce  being  considerably 
below  what  we  could  make  the  cloth  at. 

Re  failure  of  a  Belgian  manufacturer  to  fulfil  his  British  contracts  for  ticks  when  the  pnce  of  raw 

4057  materials  increased  and  went  against  him ;  wo  have  had  somewhat  similar  cases  with  foreign  spinners, 

although  in  the  end  we  have  got  full  delivery.     When  we  have  placed  a  fairly  large  order  for  yarns  with 
Belgian  houses  to  l.r  delivered  in,  say,  eight  or  ten  parcels,    we  have  had  one  or  two  lots  up  to  sample,  and 
then   if  the  market  has  gone  against  the  spinner,  the  next  delivery  has  not  been  quite  up  to  sample,  but  we 
have  iH>rhaps   passed  it  into  stock.  The  delivery  after  that  has  been  still  worse,  and  we  have  refused  to  receive 
it    siid  asked  them  to  replace  it  with  yarn  of  the  quality  bought.     We  have  been  assured  that  no  change 
had  been  made  in  any  way,  and  after  exchanging  several  letters  our  Belgian  friends  would  suggest  that,  as 
we  evidently  did  not  'want  the  yarns  we  had  bought,  they  would,  as  a  favour  and  at  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  allow  us  to  cancel  the  balance.     Now  if,  for  instance,  we  had  bought  at  7s.  6d.,  and  the  market 
price  had  gone  up  to  8s.  or  more,  it  is  obvious  on  which  side  the  favour  would  be  if  we  cancelled  the  remainder. 
\Ve  had  a  similar  case  to  this  not  long  ago,  but  in  the  end,  after  a  lot  of  correspondence,  we  received  the  balance 
up  to  sample.     We  have  more  than  once  heard  our  customers  who  used  to  buy  foreign  ticks  say  the  first 
delivery  would  be  up  to  sample,  but  subsequent  deliveries  very  often  had  to  be  closely  examined. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  was  only  the  other  day  shown  by  a  foreign  traveller  an  order  he  had  got  from 
an  English  merchant  for  5,000  pieces',  value  at  least  £15,000,  for  railway  wagon  sheeting  canvas,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  compete  with  British  manufacturers  who  deal  direct  with  the  railway  companies. 

It  is  both  by  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour,  and  more  so  since  one  hour  per  week  was  knocked 
off  by  the  regulation  that  factories  should  finish  work  on  Saturdays  at  12  noon  instead  of  1  p.m.  This 

4058  meant  nearly  one  week  per  year  less  production  with  the  same  working  expenses. 

• 

ROBERT  WEMYSS  &  Co.,  KIRKCALDY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Cloth,  Tent  Ducks,  Canvas  for  Waterproofing 
and  Railway  Purposes,  Indigo  Blue  Linens,  Union  Goods,  Bed  and  Mattress  Tickings,  Cotton  Ducks 
and  Canvas. 

Linen  tent  ducks,  wagon  canvas,  linen  sheetings  and  supplies  for  public  boards  from  France  ;  bed 
and  mattress  tickings,  sun  blind  tickings  for  awnings,  wagon  canvas  for  railway  purposes  from  Belgium  ; 
cotton  ducks  and  canvas  from  United  States  and  Canada. 

Linen  tent  ducks  and  canvas  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  by  French  manufacturers  below  the 
cost  of  production.  To  maintain  prices  in  their  own  home  market  the  French  manufacturers  combine  and 
form  a  pool  out  of  which  the  loss  on  exports  is  made  good  to  the  exporter.  Bed  and  mattress  tickings  and 
similar  goods  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  by  Belgian  manufacturers  below  the  normal  cost  of  pro- 
duction. We  know  that  surplus  stocks  are  dumped  on  the  British  market  to  sell  at  what  they  will  fetch 
irrespective  of  cost.  Cotton  ducks  and  canvas  are  placed  upon  the  British  and  Colonial  markets  by  the 
Cotton  Duck  Corporation  of  America  at  prices  below  cost  of  production.  These  goods  are  dumped  purely 
and  simply  with  regard  to  cost.  In  November — December,  1903,  cotton  duck  cloth,  American  made,  was  sold 
in  London  and  Liverpool  at  the  price  of  spun  yarn. 

4059  ""'  American  Cotton  Duck  Trust  has  of  late  years  sold  in  our  home  market  large  quantities  of 

cotton  ducks  at  very  low  prices.     These  are   their  surplus  stocks,  and   sold  much  below  the  prices  they 
obtain  in  America.     This  has  interfered  seriously  with  our  sale,  both  of  cotton  ducks  and  linen  ducks. 

As  to  bed  ticking,  probably  50  per  cent,  of  that  used  in  this  country  is  made  on  the  Continent,  chiefly 
in  Belgium.  These  goods  are  mostly  of  a  low  quality,  but  sightly  in  appearance.  Relatively,  there  is 
more  labour  in  them  and  less  material  than  in  the  goods  we  produce.  We  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
them  in  price  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  long  hours  prevailing  in  the  countries  of  their  origin.  The 
same  remarks  in  a  less  degree  apply  to  sun  blind  ticking.  Here  the  policy  of  the  Continental  maker  is  to  copy 
our  designs  in  an  inferior  cloth.  Linen  ducks  and  canvas  of  Belgium  and  French  make  are  also  sold  largely 
in  this  country.  These  arc  usually  of  inferior  quality  but  made  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  standard 
Many  large  contracts  for  institutions  and  public  boards,  and  even  for  Government  Departments,  are 
Uken  by  middlemen,  who  supply  goods  made  abroad  in  fulfilment  of  these  orders.  The  cloth  delivered 
is  usually  inferior  in  quality  to  the  standard  article. 

Tin-  whole  tendency  of  foreign  competition  has  been  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  linen  goods  sold  in 
!>:•  further  observed  that  the  vexatious  and  costly  demands  made  upon  manufacturers 

'itute  a  serious  drawback  to  their  efforts  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

regards  the  dhftdvutagM  arising  from  the  dependence  on  supplies  of  cheap  imported  goods,  not 
Dtta,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  from  our  own  knowledge.     Many  of  our  customers, 
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however,  have  mentioned  the  difficulties  they  experience  in  this  connection,  both  as  regards  time  of  delivery,  4060 

and  as  regards  the  quality  ;  goods  not  coining  up  to  sample  sold  from.     There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus 

of  opinion  that  prices  being  nearly  equal  the  home  manufacture  would  always  get  the  preference.     We  are 

buyers  of  linen  yarn  from  Continental  spinners  of  the  highest  character,  and  do  not  experience  much  trouble, 

but  in  past  years  we  had  serious  trouble  through  non-delivery  and  inferior  quality.     The  defaulters  are 

now  let  alone. 

Our  trade  in  home  markets  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence 
of  low  wages  and  long  hours  in  those  foreign  countries,  as  in  Belgium  and  Prance.  We  don't  complain  of 
the  factory  laws,  as  written,  in  France,  but  the  laws  are  not  applied.  In  France  the  working  week  is,  by  law, 
60  hours,  but  we  know  that  factories  run  from  6  to  6,  as  a  rule,  without  an  interval,  and  summer  they  run 
from  6  to  8,  as  it  suits  the  employers,  making  a  week  of  72  hours,  and  sometimes  84  hours.  In  the  matter 
of  wages,  the  employers  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  so  in  France,  pay  the  operatives  what  they  choose, 
without  much  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  sum  earned.  Between  the  employers  and  the  priesta  the 
operative  suffers  in  this  direction  to  a  serious  extent.  Our  own  labour  and  factory  laws  are  oppressive  and 
strictly  enforced  ;  they  are  now  burdensome.  They  form  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  a  manufacturing  community. 

R.  HEOOIE,  KIBKCALDY  ;   Manufacturer  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 
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I  find  that  household  linen  goods  such  as  sheets,  towels,  tickings,  &c.,  which  are  made  by  me,  are 
now  largely  supplied  to  the  home  trade  by  foreign  markets.  Fancy  bed  tickings  are  imported  into  this 
country  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany.  There  is  great  competition  owing  to  lower  rates  of  wages  on 
the  Continent.  The  shortening  of  hours  on  Saturday  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  Legislature  and  quite 
uncalled  for — an  hour  lost. 

FIRM  No.   3,814.     Linen  Manufacturers. 

Ticks,  loom  and  bleached  sheetings,  and  paddings  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany 
and  Belgium,  at  least  10  per  cent,  under  our  cost  price.  We  have  only  the  word  of  home  buyers  to  go  on, 
but  can  only  conclude  that  they  (the  foreigners)  sell  so  cheaply  (1)  by  keeping  the  prices  up  in  their  own 
home  market,  access  to  which  we  are  denied  ;  (2)  by  having  a  common  arrangement  for  sharing  the  loss 
incurred  by  such  sales.  Our  trade  is  unquestionably  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  &c. 

FIRM  No.  4,852.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Warp  Cloth. 

Waterproof  cover  canvas  and  ticking  for  blinds,  mattresses  and  beds  are  imported  below  our  cost 

price  from  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.     We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  such  articles  4062 

are  placed  upon  this  market  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  country  of  origin,  except  that  some 
limited  liability  companies  pay  no  dividend  for  years. 

FIRM  No.  5,065.     Manufacturers  of  Ticks,  Sheetings,  Huckabacks,  Damasks. 

Belgium — ticks  of  all  sorts,  canvas  paddings,  bleached  damasks  ;    Austria — bleached  damasks. 

Undoubtedly  wages  are  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  here  ;  in  addition,  our  Factory  Acts  allow  us 
to  work  55J  hours  only  against  the  72  hours  a  week  abroad,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  production  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  amount  of  foreign  yarn  used  by  British  manufacturers  of  linen 
goods  is  very  large,  and  that  rather  than  have  a  duty  put  upon  these  we  ourselves  would  prefer  to  let  manu- 
factured goods  come  in  free  as  at  present,  otherwise  we  should  certainly  be  hampered  in  our  trade  with  a 
country  like  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  2,221.     Linen,  Cotton  and  Jute  Manufacturers. 

Belgian  ticks  and  drills  have  often  been  sold  here  considerably  below  cost. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  11,  PANMUHE  STREET,  DUNDEE  ;    Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Jute  4063 

Goods. 

Much  of  our  trade  has  been  lost  through  competition  with  linen  goods  manufactured  in  Belgium  and 
Austria,  and  sold  at  prices  with  which  we  could  not  successfully  compete  ;  and,  although  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  statistics,  we  can  only  conclude  that  manufacturers  in  these  countries  are  more  favoured 
than  we  are  by  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  laboui. 

FIRM  No.  4,995.     Sailmakers. 

Sails,  tarpaulins,  awnings,  covers,  &c.,  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Holland.  Shipowners  often  prefer  to  send  sails,  &c.,  to  their  vessels  discharging  and  loading 
here,  which  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  being  able  to  import  same  into  this  country  free  of  duty  ;  so  they 
prefer  to  patronise  their  own  friends  or  shareholders. 

FIRM  No.  2,038.     Ship  Chandlers  and  Sailmakers. 

We  believe  foreign  hemp  cordage  is  placed  upon  British  market  about  £2  a  ton  below  home  manu- 
facturers' prices. 
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Uu.ru;  .I..KIIVV   K..MI.  CHAMBMS.  WELLINGTON  STREET,  HULL;    Manufacturers  of  Sails,  Waterproof 
'.-charging  Bags,  ftc. 

many  -principally  ships  sails  made  in  Germany  by  men  and  women. 

The  German  m.-n  and  women  sail  cover  makers.  1  understand,  work  longer  hours.  The  captains 
1,-U  in,-  th.-v  ran  hav,-  their  sails.  &,-..  sent  over  to  England,  and  pay  freight,  and  then  obtain  them  cheaper 
than  we  can  >upplv  ilu-ni  at.  We  have  no  women  workers  at  our  trade  of  sailmaking  here,  so  it  is  the  cheaper 
labour  and  Ionizer  hours  which  make  the  difference  both  in  manufacture  and  making  up  the  materials. 

FIRM  No.  2,508.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth,  Chair  Webs,  Flax  Yarns,  Roping  Twines. 

M  FRVNCK.  Sailcloth  made  of  flax  is  largely  imported  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
during  the  South  Urican  war  a  large  amount  of  sailcloth  was  supplied  to  the  War  Office,  and  passed  off  as 
English  goods,  which  we  English  manufacturers  were  quite  ready  to  make,  only  we  were  beaten  by  the 
dumped  price. 

BELGIUM.—  Dumped  yarns  are  largely  imported  at  a  pnce  below  which  we  can  manufacture  them, 
and  used  for  miking  up  into  sailcloth.  A  Scotch  dyer  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  had  received  37  tons 
of  foreign  >»rn  to  dye  to  be  made  up  for  the  War  Office. 

KK-.V.—  The  United  States  send  in  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton  sailcloth  called  Mount  \  ernon, 
which  can  undersell  the  English  market.     We  cannot  give  any  actual  documents  to  prove  what  we  say,  as 
we  don't  use  any  dumped  yarns  ourselves,  but  as  before  mentioned,  every  one  in  our  trade  knows  how  the 
!i  trade  is' damaged  by  foreign  underselling,  particularly  as  regards  the  dumping  of  flax  yarns. 
Kiench,  Italian,  and  Belgian  sailcloth  have  made  great  inroads  on  the  British  cloth,  being,  as  a  rule, 
surplus  products,  which  are  dumped  down  in  this  country  below  cost. 

A.  MCGREGOR  &  Co.,  21  AND  22,  LAWRENCE  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;  Agents  for  Manufacturers  of  Canvas 
for  Railway  Wagon  Covers,  Ducks  for  Tents,  Linens  for  Asylums,  Mailbag  Canvas,  Canvasses  for 
Tailors'  use,  Sailcloth,  &c. 

France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy. — We  cannot  say  what  the  cost  prices  to  foreign  manufacturers 
of  the  goods  enumerated  above  may  be,  but  we  know  that  they  are  sold  here  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be 
manufactured  at  by  the  home  makers. 

\Ve  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  manufacturers  in  countries  with  protective  tariffs  are  in  a  better 
position  to  buy  flax  and  jute  in  the  raw  state  than  we  are,  and  can  more  freely  speculate  in  raw  material, 
because  they  are  always  sure  of  being  able  to  sell  a  considerable  amount  of  their  production  at  high  prices 
in  their  own  home  trade,  and  if  they  choose  they  could  afford  to  sell  at  a  low  and  under  cost  price  here,  and 
yet  come  out,  on  their  total  production,  without  loss  and  probably  with  a  profit. 

Lower  wages  are  paid  in  the  foreign  countries  named,  longer  hours  are  worked  and  the  truck  system 
is  largely  in  vogue. 


THE  STRATHMORE  LINEN  Co.,  COUPAK  ANGUS,  N.B. 
Van  Covers,  Crash  Towelling. 


Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers,  Railway  Wagon  Covers 


Belgium  and  France — D.D.,  i.e.,  double  double  proofing  canvas  for  wagon  and  van  covers,  10  per 
cent,  under  our  cost ;  Russia — crash  towelling  25  per  cent,  under  our  cost.  Understand  this  is  peasant  and 
prison-made,  and  cost  of  labour  seems  to  be  left  out. 

Crash  towelling  is  made  by  hand  loom  in  Russia.  The  peasants  grow  their  own  lint  away  in  the 
interior,  and  spin  and  weave  it  in  the  long  winter  ;  seems  as  if  they  only  got  the  cost  of  the  flax  and  were 
content  to  give  labour  free.  France  and  Belgium  have  better  prices  in  their  home  markets,  which  enables 
them  to  dump  surplus  production.  If  we  got  into  the  French  market  we  should  be  on  equal  terms. 

Our  week  consists  of  55  hours,  the  Continental  working  week  60  hours.  Wages  are  in  weaving 
25  per  cent.  less.  Also  goods  made  on  the  Continent  can  be  placed  on  the  home  markets  here  at  an  average 
of  10s.  per  ton  less  than  rail  and  sea  from  Coupar  Angus. 

Railway  wagon  covers  is  a  trade  that  has  grown  enormously  in  recent  years,  and  legitimately  belongs 
to  the  home  trader,  who  supports  the  heavy  rates  charged  by  British  railways.  Railways  should  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  British  goods,  or  withdraw  their  monopoly.  This  trade  is  done  largely  by  proofers  and 
nail  makers  and  jobbers,  who  buy  trashy  foreign  cloth  cheap  to  secure  railway  contracts  at  sweating  prices. 

The  foreigners  have  fixed  rates  for  certain  cloths  in  their  own  country,  leaving  a  handsome  profit,  and 
dump  the  surplus  at  a  slight  loss.  The  economy  on  large  production  is  obvious,  as  it  minimises  the  loss. 
•Inne  on  the  verge  of  loss,  Jil.,  ,\  <!.'.  ^d.,  &c.,  being  regular  margins  of  profit,  counterbalanced 
by  stoppages  of  machinery,  holidays,  &c.,  which  by  the  stringent  factory  Acts,  we  are  unable  to  make  up. 
The  so-called  10  hours'  day  is  a  misnomer,  because  if  an  engine  breaks  down  on  that  day,  say,  for  three  hums, 
it  is  only  a  seven  hours'  day,  as  we  dare  not  make  it  up. 

WM.  ft  Joi  ( 'o.,  FORFAR,  N.B.  ;  Manufacturers  of  the  Lighter  Class  of  Jute  Fabrics  and  the  Medium 

Grade  of  Linein.  Sheetings,  Patent  Yarns,  Dowlas,  Tailors'  Canvas,  &c. 

Jut*  Manufactnrti  We  frequently  hear  of  foreign  goods  being  sold,  especially  in  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 

Generally.  und.  s.     This  is  specially  the  case  with  tailors'  canvasses  of  Belgian  make. 

\\'e  h.-ive  no  means  of  finding  out  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.     All  we 
low  is  that  goods  are  frequently  sold  under  the  prices  at  which  we  could  produce  them. 

With  regard  to  jute  goods— hessians— we  have  known  of  their  being  offered  from  Germany  in  the 
Dundee  market  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  prices  fractionally  under  Dundee  quotations,  and 
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considerably  under  what  we  had  reason  to  believe  was  the  normal  market  price  in  Germany.     ThiH  was  4068 

brought  about  by  the  kartell  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  supply  any  authentic  information  as  regards  the  rates  of  wages  in  Continental 
jute  and  linen  factories,  nor  can  we  speak  as  to  the  earnings.  Both  arc  believed  to  be  lower  than  here  ; 
the  hours  of  labour  varying  from  66  to  72  per  week,  as  against  55  hours  in  this  country.  Supposing  the 
rates  to  be  the  same,  the  longer  hours  should  certainly  mean  reduced  cost  of  production. 

W.  FERGUSSON  &  SONS,  DUDHOPE  WORKS,  DUNDEE  ;    Jute  Manufacturers. 

Large  quantities  of  jute  goods  of  ordinary  standard  qualities  arc  imported  from  Calcutta  to  bo 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Our  most  serious  competitors  in  foreign  markets  are 
the  Indian  mills,  where  wages  are  infinitely  lower,  hours  of  labour  absolutely  unrestricted,  and  where 
factory  Acts  are  unknown. 

VICTOR  FHAENKL,  or  JAFFE  BROS.  &  Co.,  DUNDEE  ;    Merchants  of  Jute,  and  Linen  Yarns  and  Fabrics. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  to  British-made  goods  is  diminishing  ;  some  articles  are  now  produced 
cheaper  or  as  cheap  in  our  own  city. 
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E.  R.  DAWSON,  DUNDEE  ;   Jute  Merchant. 

Foreign  traders  are  injuring  our  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods  in  our  markets  at  a  less  price  than 
they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets,  but  it  cuts  both  ways.  Yarns,  for  instance,  are  sold 
to  manufacturers  at  lower  prices  than  home-spinners  can  afford,  so  that  the  manufacturer  profits  and  the 
spinner  loses. 

MOORE  &  WEINBERO,  DUNDEE  ;    Merchants  of  Jute  and  Flax  Goods. 

The  competition  of  foreign  made  goods  is  slightly  increasing.  Austria,  Germany  and  Italy  are 
disposing  of  their  surplus  production  at  low  prices.  The  most  formidable  competitor  for  Dundee  jute  goods 
is  Calcutta,  whose  production  is  expanding  every  year. 

SHARPER  &  Co.,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL  ;   Merchants  dealing  in  Ropes,  Canvas  for  Sails,  &c. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  we  have  commenced  importing  goods  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  regard  to  ropes  and  brushes,  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  is 
increasing.  The  cause  is  cheaper  production,  and  better  finish  to  look  at,  not  that  they  are  better  in  quality 
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DURIE  &  MILLER,  COUPAR  ANGUS,  PERTHSHIRE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Hessians,  Beddings,  and  other  Jute  and 
Linen  Fabrics. 

Hessians  from  Calcutta.     We  cannot  say  cloth  is  sold  below  what  it  costs  the  foreigner  to  produce  Hessians,  &c. 
it,  but  owing  to  longer  hours,  he  is  enabled  to  sell  cloth  very  cheaply  here. 

FIRM  No.  3,326.     Manufacturers  of  Jute,  Hessians  and  Sackings. 

We  suffer  from  the  adverse  competition  of  all  Continental  countries  in  respect  of  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour. 

FIRM  No.  4,61 7.     Spinners  of  Tow  and  Jute ;  Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns. 

All-linen  double  double  canvas  and  brown  flax  paddings  from  Belgium  ;  all-jute  hessians  from 
Germany.  In  D.D.  canvas,  we  did  largely  for  the  home  trade  up  to  three  of  four  years  ago,  now  almost 
killed  by  Belgian  competition.  We  have  only  one  customer  left.  Occasionally  we  have  felt  foreign 
competition  in  hessians.  We  used  to  have  a  very  extensive  trade  in  tailors'  paddings  in  the  English  home 

trade,  holding  large  stocks  of  many  numbers.     Now  we  have  no  stock  ;   Belgian  competition  has  ruined  the  4071 

trade. 

FIRM  No.  3,759.     Canvas,  Yarn  and  Oil  Merchants — Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Tarpaulin,  &c.,  Cloth  Finishers 
Waterproof ers  of  Cloths  and  Papers. 

Various  kinds  of  cloths  and  papers  waterproofed  by  means  of  chemical  treatment,  oil  or  pitch,  various   Tarpaulins,   &C. 
kinds  of  filled  and  finished  cotton  cloths,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  cannot  say  whether  the  adverse  competition  to  which  our  trade  is  certainly  subject  from  foreign 
countries  is  due  to  the  difference  in  rates  of  wages,  or  in  the  hours  of  labour  abroad. 

SOMERVILLE  &  MORRISON,  RuTHERGLEN,  N.B.  ;  Makers  of  Brattice  Cloth,  Tarpaulin  Wagon  Covers,  Chair 
Webbing. 

Jute  chair  webs  from  Germany  and  Holland,  '2  in.  wide,  weight  about  9  Ibs.  per  gross  of  144  yards, 
pattern  two  black  stripes  and  one  red  stripe,  remainder  not  dyed.  The  net  cost  of  production  of  above  is 
-<  1  Id.  per  gross  yards,  without  profit  or  allowance  for  tear  and  wear  of  machinery.  The  above  is  imported 
into  this  country  at  2s.  !).Jd.  per  gross,  less  2i  per  cent,  discount,  carriage  paid  all  over  Britain. 
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Ropet,  Twlnet,  &c. 
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I     1.    Mn  I.KH  \  d. ..  DI-MIKK  ;   Manufacturers  of  Sackings,  4c. 

Nearly  everything  wo  make  in  jute,  i.e.,  sackings,  baggings,  tarpaulins,  and  hessians  ;  but  Calcutta  is 
our  chief  competitor. 

FIRM  No.  8,781.    Sack  and  Bag  Merchants  and  Manufacturers. 

Sacks  and  bags  from  India.  Calcutta-made  goods  can  be  sold  at  rates,  varying  with  the  particular 
descriptions,  averaging  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  British-made  goods. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR  &  Co..  .ST.  DKIKV  Hm.nixos,  LIVERPOOL;   Sack  and  Bag  Merchants  and  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  flour  bags  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  States  have  no  such  restrictions 
about  the  employment  of  labour  as  exist  over  here.  In  travelling  through  the  Southern  States,  where  their 
new  cotton  mills  have  been  erected,  the  mills  are  seen  lighted  up  and  working  all  through  the  night,  employing 
two  or  three  shifts.  The  proprietors  are  therefore  able  to  keep  their  machinery  fully  employed.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  cotton  bag  to  which  we  have  referred  is  ousting  the  British  one,  but  on  this 
question  the  cotton  spinner  can  give  better  information. 

FIRM  No.  6,221.    Sack  and  Bag  and  Twine  Merchants. 

Calcutta  and  other  Indian  jute  goods  are  cheaper  than  Scotch  or  Irish,  but  quality  usually  rather 
inferior. 

THOS.  SMITH  &  Co.,  167,  HIGH  STREET,  HULL  ;  Merchants  of  Jute  Sacks  and  Bags  and  Twines,  and  Repairers 
of  Bags. 

We  import  manufactured  jute  sacks  and  bags  from  Calcutta  and  buy  twines  and  a  few  sacks  and  bags 
from  Dundee,  but  our  trade  is  principally  in  empty  grain  and  seed  bags,  which  have  brought  grain  and  seed 
from  California,  Argentine,  Australian  and  Indian  ports,  and  which  bags  have  originally  been  manufactured 
almost  entirely  in  Calcutta,  but  possibly  a  small  proportion  of  the  Californian  and  Argentine  bags  in  Dundee. 
Our  workpeople  are  engaged  in  sorting  and  repairing  these  grain  bags,  part  of  which  are  exported  to  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium  mainly,  but  the  greater  portion  we  export  in  the  condition  we  receive  them,  viz.,  "  as 
they  rise."  This  is  owing  to  labour  being  cheaper  on  the  Continent  than  in  England  ;  probably  25  per  cent. 
cheaper,  but  we  usually  prefer  to  sell  the  goods  "  as  they  rise." 

J.  T.  DAVIS,  COBOBN  ROAD,  Bow,  LONDON,  E.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Rope,  Twine,  Engine  Packings. 

Twines,  cords,  ropes,  &c.,  from  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Italy.  They  are  not  imported  below 
cost  price  here  (except  occasionally),  but  at  such  a  price  that  it  does  not  pay  a  manufacturer  to  make  here. 
Further,  if  made  here  to  fight  our  foreign  opponents,  their  prices  are  lowered  to  crush  any  new  venture. 

I  have  no  authentic  information,  merely  frequent  statements,  from  various  travellers  and  manu- 
facturers, who  tell  me  that  higher  prices  are  obtained  in  the  country  where  manufactured  than  in  England. 
Austrian  twine  is  kept  up  in  price  there  by  combinations  of  manufacturers  called  kartells.  I  believe  the  same 
system  obtains  in  Germany. 

We  suffer  in  consequence  of  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  abroad,  labour,  and  from  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  sanitary  laws,  &c.,  here.  In  London  I  cannot  work  over  53J  hours  per  week,  not  even  an  hour 
overtime,  nor  can  I  get  permission  to  do  so  on  work  for  a  Government  department.  In  Belgium,  where  I  have 
shares  in  a  factory,  we  work  66  hours  a  week  on  same  class  of  work,  and  if  I  wish  to  work  overtime  or  all 
•night  there  is  no  difficulty. 

JACKSON,  McCoNNAN  &  TEMPLE,  LTD.,  5,  GOHEE  PIAZZAS,  LIVERPOOL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hemp  Yarns,  Ropes 
and  Cords  and  Binders  of  Harvesting  Twine. 

The  surplus  stock  of  binder  twine  from  the  United  States  is  frequently  sold  in  this  country  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  same  article  is  sold  at  in  the  United  States  market  and  below  our  cost  of  production  in 
this  country. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  yarns  are  spun  to  compete  with  us,  women  are  allowed  to  work  day  and 
night  in  two  shifts.  Consequently  a  mill  can  produce  double  our  output  with  the  same  outlay  of  plant 
capital.  We  believe  the  same  applies  in  the  United  States. 

T.  8.  DONNE  4  SONS,  HKIHER  FLAX  MILLS,  CASTLE  GARY,  SOMERSET;    Flax,  Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners; 
Mrrchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Ropes,  &c. 

'Iwinos,  cords  and  tin-ends  of  all  descriptions,  principally  shop  twines  and  the  cheaper  class  of  twines 
•nd  cords  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary ;  and  others  in  a  lesser  degree. 

we  make  a  cheap  class  of  twine  for  tying  and  packing.     This  is  the  class  of  article  in  which  foreign 

tion  (principally  Belgian  and  German)  affepts  us.     Decent  quality  twines  of  about  this  class  are 

I  in  London  at  such  prices  as  makes  fair  competition  impossible,  and  our  trade  in  this  class  of  twine 

amly  with  Bnni  who  will  not  encourage  foreign  productions.     In  the  better  qualities  of  twines  and  threads 

'Icr  wo  are  beaten  by  the  German,  although  enormous  quantities  are  imported  every  year 

which  a  preferential  tariff  would  make  prohibitive. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  German  twines  are  dumped  on  the  English  market  at  less  money  than 
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the  actual  east  of  production.     Although  wo  have  never  seen  them  ourselves  wo  believe  that  agents  repre-  4076 

seating  German  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  supplied  with  price  lists  which  show  prices  for  "at  home," 

and  "  prices  for  England,"  and  the  latter  are  frequently  '25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  less.     Wo  do  not  touch 

German  twines  ourselves  and  cannot  vouch  for  anything,  but  this  information  has  been  given  us  by  factors 

of  whose  integrity  we  have  no  doubt.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  reason  of  Germans  being  able  to  supply 

their  surplus  goods  in  our  markets  at  less  than  cost  price  is  due  to  the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  they 

are  allowed  to  run  their  factories.      For  instance,  a  German  manufacturer  makes  £5,000  worth  of  goods,  he 

sells  £4,000  worth  at  home  at  a  good  rate  of  profit,  he  has  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  in  some  manner  or  other, 

and  this  he  does  by  dumping  it  in  our  home  market  at  less  than  cost  price,  while  still  on  the  whole  turnover 

of  £5,000  he  makes  a  good  average  profit. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  lower  rate  of  wages  which  is  paid  on  the  Continent  has  a  considerable  bearing 
on  the  question  of  price,  and  consequently  we  English  manufacturers  are  handicapped  from  the  very  start. 
We  are  also  of  an  opinion  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  Home  Office  regulations  are  such  that  they 
put  restrictions  on  manufactures  which  foreigners  have  not  to  contend  with,  and  consequently  the  production 
of  the  latter  on  the  average  is  far  greater. 

HENRY  CARDWELL,  65,  SHUDEHILL,  MANCHESTER  ;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 
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Italian  and  Russian  hemp  twine  from  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria.  Manila  rope  and  nianila  binder 
twine  from  the  United  States. 

The  German  manufacture  is  protected  in  its  own  country  and  in  cases  of  over-production  there,  the 
prices  are  kept  up  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  over-production  is  sent  here  at  cost  or  rather  below. 
German  and  Austrian  manufacturers  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  market  and  usually  offer  twines  at  prices 
just  below  the  price  requested  by  British  manufacturers.  The  competition  is  felt  most  severely  in  the  London 
market,  and  in  the  large  towns  on  the  East  Coast  where  they  are  able  to  deliver  their  production  at  less  cost 
for  freight  than  we  should  have  to  pay  from  Manchester  to  London,  or  Manchester  to  Newcastle. 

The  price  at  which  German  and"  Austrian  twine  is  sold  alters  very  frequently,  but  the  price  is  invariably 
from  l.J-d.  to  3d.  per  doz.  Ibs.  less  than  the  price  of  home  manufacturers.  The  competition  from  these  countries 
is  chiefly  in  connection  with  those  twines  which  are  most  in  demand ;  for  instance,  No.  202  is  a  medium 
twine,  which  if  a  manufacturer  can  sell  at  the  right  price  he  may  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  or  working 
to  a  stock  of  20,000  dozen  Ibs.  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  price  should  be  a  little  lower  than  that  of 
the  home  manufacturer. 

Our  works  are  kept  going  mainly  on  specialities,  or  goods  required  for  quick  delivery  ;  for  instance 
we  sell  a  quantity  of  twine  cut  into  short  lengths  which  it  is  impossible  to  stock,  because  the  same  lengths 
are  not  always  required.  These  special  requirements  and  quick  deliveries  mean  that  we  only  get  the  most 
harassing  part  of  the  twine  trade,  and  that  which  is  eventually  the  least  profitable  because  of  the  numerous 

interruptions  in  the  running  of  machinery.     The  goods,  which  are  in  greatest  demand  and  of  which  the  largest  4078 

quantity  is  sold,  are  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Wages  paid  abroad  are  very  much  lower,  and  hours  of  labour  are  much  longer  ;  in  the  largest  part 
of  our  works  we  work  9  hours  per  day. 

The  loss  of  the  London  market  to  the  home  manufacturer  is  a  very  serious  mattter  indeed ;  foreign 
manufacturers  have  every  facility  for  selling  their  goods  in  this  market,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  used 
London  as  a  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  country  in  the  execution  of  small  orders. 

.Many  merchants  in  this  country  will  place  orders  with  foreign  manufacturers  rather  than  with  British 
manufacturers  even  when  price  is  the  same.  They  do  not  like  the  home  manufacturer  to  know  the  particulars 
of  their  goods,  and  consider  themselves  more  secure  in  encouraging  foreign  manufacture.  The  custom  of  the 
trade  is  to  quote  goods  carriage  paid,  and  allow  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  off  the  invoice  total  for  payment 
of  the  account  within  30  days  of  invoice  date.  We  have  to  include  wages,  fixed  charges,  and  cost  of  carriage, 
in  arranging  our  selling  price.  The  total  of  these  items  is  larger  than  the  cost  to  a  foreign  manufacturer. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  on  a  nineteenth  of  these  charges  so  as  to  enable  us  to  deduct  this  discount  without  loss, 
so  that  in  competition  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  matter  of  discount. 

The  machinery  used  on  the  Continent  is  made  here  and  is  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  British 
manufacturers.  The  progress  made  by  foreign  competitors  in  the  British  market  is  not  the  result  of  any 
special  ability  or  education,  but  is  due  to  the  use  of  our  machinery  and  methods  of  cheap  labour,  cheap  transit, 
and  to  unfair  fiscal  conditions.  4079 

If  returns  are  obtainable  we  think  it  would  be  found  that  foreign  imports  of  rope,  cordage,  and  twine 
have  increased  enormously  during  the  last  20  years.  We  do  not  fear  foreign  competition  on  equitable  lines, 
but  we  consider  it  an  injustice  that  we  have  to  pay  Imperial  and  local  taxes  to  spend  in  providing  good  govern- 
ment and  security  to  which  the  foreigner  does  not  contribute  anything,  yet  takes  full  advantage  of  the  freedom 
and  security  which  this  country  offers  to  his  trade.  As  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  a  well-managed 
concern  working  an  up-to-date  plant  has  been  paid  in  local  rates. 

JOHN  STAFFORD,  RELIANCE  ROPE  FACTORY,  DUKINFIELD  ;  Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

Hemp  and  twine  from  Germany,  where  they  grow  the  raw  material,  and  have  much  better  machinery. 
German  goods  benefit  by  their  tariff. 

J.    LAMPARD,  MIDDLE  BRIDGE  STREET,  ROMSEY  ;    Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

As  regards  wages,  other  countries  are  far  below  what  we  as  rope  makers  are  prepared  to  give,  and 
the  hours  of  our  workers  are  shorter. 


J08EFH  CROWTHER  *  B«    K.RKOAT^  BIRSTALL,  NEAR  LEEDS.     Manufacturers  of  Ropes  and  Twines 
,,,m  .ennany  at  about  the  pricey  are  asked  for  the  —  »  -  —  —      w. 


.       . 

""'  ^.^S^l^J^^^t^^tri-  paying  a  great  deal  less  wages  and  working 
three  or  four  hours  per  day  longer. 

FIRM  No    4,541.     Manufacturers  of  Rope,  Twine  and  Cordage. 


'         1'Ti^  inX"e  ornnlrU- "<h't  is  onVv'a^mall  supply  on'the  British  market ;  when  their  trade  is  quiet  there  L. 

k-  >t      Thev  are  actually  selling  twines  and  cords  cheaper  on  the  British 

*  '*?e,  IIT*'^0**  hevTre  selling  in'their  own  country,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  wooden  ease  with 

™''Vio^n^f^      They  make  .  reasonable  profit  on  what  they  sell  in  their  own  country,  and  can  afford 
,:,;,;   ,"'!;„;!  ,n  a.  Stprta.  on  the  BritUh  market.    This,  I  may  say.is  a  very  senous  matter  to  the 
^g,  British  n.|H-  mid  twine  trade  and  also  a  source  of  anxiety. 

ABCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  ROPEWORKS,  CAMTBELTOWN,  ARGYLL;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

Russia  imports  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  me  at  20  per  cent,  below  my  price.     Italy 
at  30  per  cent,  less  than  my  price. 

THOMAS  WILLY,  SKV.  NEAR  ILMIXSTER,  SOMERSET  ;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

•ust  the  Commission  will  be  successful  in  their  labours  to  keep  out  the  foreigner  from  dumping  down 
all  kinds  of  articles  to  this  country  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  raw  materials  thereby  causing  serious 
Suirjto  producers  and  manufacturers,  and  also  to  the  working  man  by  destroying  his  constant  employment, 

HAWKINS  &  TIPSON,  48  TO  51,  MINORIES,  AND  GLOBE  ROPE  WORKS,  MILLWALL,  LONDON  ;    Manufacturers 

of  Rope  and  Lines. 
Adulterated  and  inferior  articles  are  imported  principally  from  Belgium,  seriously  injuring  the  trader 

10  n,  the  wages  for  men  employed  in  our  trade  are  about  half  the  rate  paid  in 


London. 

FIRM  Xo.  5,982.     Rope  Makers. 

All  classes  of  foreign  ropes  can  be  sold  here  below  cost  price. 

H.  BANNISTER  &  Co.,  COWES,  I.  OF  WIGHT  ;   Rope  Manufacturers. 

Yes,  from  America,  where  large  firms  produce  more  than  required  for  home  trade  and  the  German 
steamers  bring  the  rope  over  at  such  low  rates  that  we  cannot  compete  with  a  profit. 

FIRM  Xo.  5,279.     Manufacturers  of  Hemp  Ropes,  Twine  and  Cord. 

Unen  superior  to  ours  at  the  same  price  and  rope  from  Germany  and  Belgium.     Our  loss  is  in  the  nature 

Ana?  of  kc-.  .  '  ion  ;  we  arc  compelled  to  sell  at  unprofitable  prices  on  account  of  foreign  competition,     ibices 

having  gone  down  10  per  cent.;  we  have  not  worked  short  time,  but  have  had  to  sell  at  prices  which  have 
not  been  profitable  to  keep  our  machinery  going. 

FIRM  Xo.  4,393.     Packing  Rope,  Box  Cord,  Clothes  Line  and  Twine  Manufacturers. 

Twines  and  ropes  from  Russia,  and  Italian  hemp  and  flax  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium  ;  siflal 
and  maii:  trOTQ  I  'nil 

UV  cannot  find  that  foreign-made  ropes  and  twines  are  sent  to  this  country  below  cost  price  in  the 
.  niintry  ot  oritrin.  \V<-  arc  informed  that  wages  are  lower  and  hours  of  labour  longer,  especially  in  Belgium 
and  all  ••XIH-NM-S  gnu-rally  are  less  than  here,  also  that  restrictions  are  fewer,  and,  generally,  manufacturers 
are  at  a  great  advantage  -mntry.  Hemps,  &c.,  are  near  at  hand  on  the  Continent  and 

cheap  lalmin  i  |  .I.  -n'  it  id. 

FIRM   No.   3,040.     Hop-.  Twin.-,   Hemp  and  Cotton  Band  Manufacturers. 
I-  me  Italian  and  Hungarian  twined  from  Bulgaria. 
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FIRMS  Xos.  3,494  AND  4,046.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Rope,  Twine,  Saekx,  &e.  •  4084 

Ropes,  both  Russian,  manila  and  Bombay  from  Belgium  ;  twines,  principally  Itnlian,  from  Bavaria, 
llinii.'iiry.  A;c.  :  >acks  from  Calcutta.  We  note  from  reference  to  the  "New  York  Cordage  Journal"  that 
hinder  twine  is  quoted  higher  price  there  than  we  could  buy  the  American  twine  here.  With  respect  to 
Belgian  and  (ierman  twine,  we  cannot  say  what  it  costs  them,  but  they  are  sold  here  cheaper  than  English 
spinners  can  produce,  and  arc'  of  a  much  higher  grade  in  quality. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  Calcutta  bcini:  so  \erv  low  causes  ihe  sucks  to  be  produced  so  much  chca|>cr  than 
in  Dundee.  The  German  twine  mills  are  worked  by  water  power  which  is  also  a  saving  in  cost  of  production, 
and  we  believe  wages  are  low. 

FIRM  No.  3,248.     Manufacturers  of  Ropes,  Cords,  Lanes  and  Twines. 

Italian  henip  twines  from  Germany.  Hemp  twines  from  Austro-Hungary.  We  understand  that 
these  articles  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country 
of  origin.  The  (ierman  or  Hungarian  manufacturers  produce  larger  quantities  of  these  articles  than  are 
required  for  their  home  markets,  this  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  cost  of  their  total  output.  They  sell  to 

their  own  count  lies  at  high  prices,  being  protected  by  tariffs  of  from  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the  408^ 

surplus  quantity  is  dumped  into  Great  Britain  and  sold  at  whatever  price  can  be  obtained. 

Over  a  year  ago  we  believe  the  Hungarian  twine  kartell  dumped  large  quantities  of  twine  into  Great 
Britain  and  sold  them  at  extremely  low  prices,  involving  a  very  heavy  loss  upon  them,  but  they  were 
compensated  furthis  in  some  measure  by  the  reduction  they  had  effected  in  the  cost  of  their  total  production. 

Though  it  may  be  that  we  do  not  suffer  from  a  great  difference  in  wages  paid  for  similar  work,  yet  we 
must  undoubtedly  do  in  the  hours  of  labour. 

FIRM  No.  854.     Manufacturers  of  Wire  Ropes,  Hemp  Ropes,  Twines,  &c. 

Shop  twines  from  Germany  and  Austria,  hemp  ropes  from  Belgium,  reaper  binder  twine  from  United 
States. 

Binder  twine  from  the  United  States  a  year  or  two  ago  was  sold  only  at  a  few  pounds  per  ton  above 
the  price  of  the  manila  hemp.  Shop  twines  are  being  sent  over  here  in  large  quantities  by  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  hemp  ropes  by  Belgium,  and  sold  at  figures,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  below  cost  prices  of  the  goods 
in  those  countries.  Only  last  week  we  came  across  a  case  in  which  a  German-made  twine  was  l>eing  sold  at 
a  price  at  least  10  per  cent,  below  what  the  same  article  could  be  produced  for  here. 
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WM.  TERRELL  \  SONS.  LTD..  Wi-ii.su  HACK,  I'.KISTUI,;    Manufacturers  of  Wire  Hawsers,  Manila  and  Russian 
Hemp  Cordage,  Engine  Packings,  Manila  Binder  Twines,  Italian  and  Russian  Hemp  Twines,  &c. 

Manila  hemp  and  other  hinder  twines  from  the  United  States  of  America;  Italian  and  Hungarian 
hemp  twines  from  Germany  and  Austria  ;  manila  yarn  spun  for  making  into  cordage  from  Germany  and 
Holland. 

With  regard  to  the  American  dumping  of  manila  binder  twines,  the  American  spinners  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  they  get  here,  as  they  make  consumers  in  their  own  country  pay  a  good 
price.  In  one  instance  we  know  the  price  they  sold  at  here  was  2  cents  per  Ib.  less  than  the  price  they  sold 
at  in  the  States.  It  is  also  well  known  that  (ierman  and  Austrian  manufacturers  send  their  surplus 
productions  of  Italian  and  Hungarian  twines  to  this  country  at  sometimes  less  than  cost  price.  Dumping  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief,  for,  were  it  not  for  this,  we  could  compete  anywhere. 

FIRM  No.  5,130.     Manufacturers  of  Finished  Hemp  Twines  and  Cords,  and  Unfinished  Hemp  Yarns. 

Finished  hemp  twines  and  cords  from  Germany  and  Austria;    Italian  hemp  twines  from  Italy.     We 

understand  the  I  lei-man  and  Austrian  manufacturers  have  lost  a  lot  of  money  for  some  years  back  on  the  4087 

twine  they  sent  into  England. 

IRONMONGERS'   KOI-K    \M>  TWI\I:  Co.,   Wi>i.\  KIIII  \\IF-TON  ;    Makers  of  Hemp  and  Cotton  Ropes,  Cordage, 
Twines,   Engine  Packings,  &c. 

Hemp  yam-,  ropes,  eoids,  from  lielgium,  all  made  from  Indian  lilnv  (  P.nmhny  hemp)  and  sold  here 
under  actual  niet  COft  ofhome  production,  I.e.,  material,  labour,  and  inland  freight  (on  th 

in  price  is  about    II)  per  cent.   again>t    the  home  made  article)  ;    inferior   Italian   hemp  n  Belgium  ; 

hemp  cordage   of    v<»,d   quality   but     low    price   from    Italy;    engine   packings,   hemp  and   jute   twines   from 
( let  many. 

We  understand,  on  goof  I  authority,  that  in   l',el-iiim  the  yarn-  and  cords  referred  to  are  spun  and  made 
by  men  at  their  own  homes,  working  very  long  hours,  and  assisted  b}  t  licit  •  w  ives  ami  children,  uiif  lei  conditions 
which  would  not   be  p.,,,,ihle  or  allowable  here.      The  wages  of  the  whole  family  do  not,  we  understand,  total 
nn  eat  ned  by  a  man  alone  at  the  same  work  here. 


4088      r»rtl|H  K   HAWKMWQRTII  &<'.,.  VI.-TORIA  FLAX  MILLS,  HUNSLET,  LEEDS  ;   Manufacturers  of  Flax  Yarns  and  Flax 

Comp«tltion  at  and  Hemp    Un,.  -. 

H»m«.  Flax  and  hemp  twin.-  from  Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  Bohemia,  and  hemp  twines  from  Austria  and 

RMM.  Twin**,  Ae    Germany   sent  here  nt  !.•<-  priee  than  they  .an  IK-  manufactured  for  in  this  country.     Both  yarns  and  twines 

».  i«  ,«/  are  soul'  !  than  price  which  obtains  in  country  of  manufacture,  where,  owing  to  import  duties,  a 

protitut.il-  price  is  realised,  surplus  production  being  sent  here  to  realise  best  price  possible,  which  is  often, 

a*  far  as  we  can  judge  here,  less  than  coat. 

W.  S.  GORTON  A  SON.  KVK  HILL  ROPE  WORKS.  DUDLEY,  WOHCS.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hemp,  Rope,  Cordage, 
Twine,  Tarpaulins,  and  Tents. 

Rope,  twine,  ic.,  from  Belgium;  canvas  from  France ;  binder  twine  and  rope  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  \Vc  are  led  to  understand  that  the  low  prices  abroad  are  the  result  of  low  wages  and  longer 
hour*. 

W.  G.  KEY,  PETERBOROUGH  ;   Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Waterproof  Covers  and  Rope  Goods. 

Rope  and  twines  certainly.     My  local  trade  has  been  injured  by  the  large  quantities  of  cheap  foreign 
40gQ  goods  offered  to  replace  those  which  at  one  time  were  made  by  ourselves. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  a  foreign  agent  who  was  a  large  importer  of  foreign-made  twines,  covers,  &c. 
He  informed  me  some  time  back  he  was  unable  to  book  further  orders  for  twines  as  the  foreign  manufacturers 
had  lost  heavily  in  cutting  under  the  English  manufacturers'  prices.  You  will  see  that  they  are  about  to  bring 
in  Belgian-made  canvases  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR,— We  have  just  taken  over  the  agency  for  a  Belgian  canvas  manufacturer.  We  are 
informed  that  you  buy  this  article  largely,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  some  cuttings  to  quote  for. 
Your  kind  attention  will  oblige." 

THOMAS  TUCKER  A.  Co.,  SOUTH  STREET,  BRIDPORT,  DORSET  ;  Manufacturers  of  Fishing  and  Other  Nets, 
Twines,  Lines,  Yarns,  &c. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  are  attacking  our  home  trade  in  yarns  and  twines  and  underselling  us  from 
having  cheaper  labour.  Their  representatives  come  over  here  for  a  few  days  at  slight  expense  ;  the  firms 
pay  no  taxes  or  rent,  are  protected  at  home,  and  have  everything  in  their  favour  ;  we  think  this  may  be 
altered  to  our  advantage. 

JAMBS  PUTMAN,  BICESTER  ROAD,  AYLESBURY,  BUCKS  ;    Manufacturer  of  Marquees,  Tents,  Flags,  Ropes, 

4090  Sacks  and  Sails. 

Rope  and  twine  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  can  be  bought  at  less  than  we  can  buy  the  raw  material. 

F.  DREATLE  A.  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  YEOVIL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Webbings  for  the  Upholstery  and 
Cabinet  Trades,  Flax,  Woollen,  Cotton  and  Linen  Webs,  &c.,  for  the  Saddlery  Trade,  Twines  and 
Cords  for  the  Saddlery  and  Upholstery  Trades,  Brush  Merchants. 

Yes,  upholsterers'  webbings,  saddlers'  webbings,  twines  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  particulars,  as,  from  our  experience,  we  can  never  touch  bottom.  We  know  that  in  many 
cages  if  one  price  will  not  do,  the  foreigner,  if  he  has  much  stock  to  dispose  of,  is  open  to  offers.  We  may 
instance  one  cheap  webbing  used  for  binding  baskets,  costing  us  3s.  7d.  to  make,  which  is  freely  sold  by  the 
foreigner  at  2s.  lOJd.  ;  another,  costing  us  2s.  10d.,  is  freely  sold  at  2s.  4d.,  and  these  are  only  two  instances 
out  of  many. 

We  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  costs  to  the  foreigner,  but  we  understand  they  have  a  general  under- 
standing amongst  all  the  manufacturers  of  these  and  like  textile  goods,  that  after  a  certain  quantity  has  been 
turmxi  out  per  loom  for  the  home  trade  they  have  a  free  hand  with  any  surplus.  They  can,  and  we  under- 
stand do,  make  a  loss  on  the  surplus  exported,  but  a  general  profit  when  taken  with  the  home  trade. 

In  the  countries  referred  to  labour  is  cheaper,  hours  are  longer,  carriage  is  less,  and  they  are  not  handi- 

4091  capped  by  costly  factory  legislation,  which,  however  good  and  desirable  in  itself,  means  largely  increased 

cost  of  production.     Last  year,  too,  they  have  added  the  assessment  of  machinery,- so  they  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  and  relieve  the  agriculturist  at  the  expense  of  the  overburdened  manufacturer. 

W.  TURNER  &  Co.,  127,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. ;  Merchants  of  Foreign  Brushes  and  Twines  and 
Own -make  Cords,  &o 

The  twine  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries,  but  this  does  not  affect  us 
personally;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  helps  us  to  compete  with  the  large  companies  who  cut  the  trade  to  the. 
bone.  The  foreigners  can  compete  because  they  work  more  hours,  wages  are  less,  and  they  get  much  higher 
prices  at  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  manufactures  injure  the  home  manufactures,  but  the  foreigner  only 

supplies  the  trade  ;   he  does  not  rur  about  to  the  consumer,  as  the  large  British  manufacturer  does,  and  who 

•  •iito  things  up  far  more  than  those  abroad.     I  could  mention  a  certain  firm  whose  ambition  was 

to  shut  up  all  the  small  manufacturers,  and  they  have  nearly  done  so,  and  I  can  assure  you  if  it  had  not 

been  for  foreign  twines,  many  more  would  have  to  shut  up.     The  writer's  experience  has  shown  him  that 

leigner  can  beat  us  on  our  merits,  and  for  more  reasons  than  one.     I  have  visited  some  of  the  largest 

Continental  lirms  and  have  had  my  eyes  opened. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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FIRM  No.  3,349.     Twine  Merchants. 

Hemp  twines  from  Hungary  and  Germany.  Taking  the  basis  of  cost  on  raw  material,  we  fail  to  see 
how  they  make  a  profit,  even  if  the  labour  cost  nothing.  It  is  generally  said  that  they  get  10  to  20  per  cent, 
more  money  for  the  goods  in  their  own  countries,  and  surplus  productions  are  dumped  in  England  at  almost 
any  price. 

FIRM  No.  6,247.     Manufacturer  of  Jute  Carpets  and  Jute  Paddings  for  the  Tailors'  Trade. 

Yes,  rugs  from  Japan,  and  certain  kinds  of  paddings  from  Belgium.     Rugs  from  Austria,  who  are  Jute  Carpets,  &C. 
exporting  piece  carpets  to  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.     Scotland  used  to  make  all  these  goods. 

Japan,  owing  to  low  wages,  produces  rugs  on  hand  looms  that  we  cannot  compete  against.  Belgium, 
owing  to  long  hours  and  low  wages  and  buying  yarns  largely  from  Dundee,  manufactures  jute  paddings, 
and  frequently  beats  us  in  the  home  trade. 


FIRM  No.  2,292.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  Carpets  and  Jute  Yarns. 

A  certain  quantity  of  jute  carpets  is  imported  into  the  home  market,  but  not  very  much.  Large 
quantities  of  jute  yarns  are  imported — the  finer  qualities  from  France,  the  commoner  from  Germany.  In 
recent  years,  however,  India  has  been  one  of  our  chief  competitors  in  the  jute  yarn  trade  in  this  country. 
Fine  jute  yarns  from  France  are  frequently  sold  here  at  or  below  our  cost  price,  and,  as  it  is  very  generally 
believed,  under  cost  price  in  the  country  of  origin. 
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FIRM  No.  76.     Manufacturer  of  Cocoa  Mats  and  Mattings. 

Cocoa  mats  and  mattings  are  imported  from  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland  below  our  cost  price.   Cocoa  Mats  and 
I  think  that  these  goods  are  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in 
Belgium  particularly,  also  in  Holland  and  Germany. 

They  are  also  made  in  state-aided  penitentiaries  in  those  countries,  the  labour  being  let  to  civilian 
contractors,  who  also  have,  in  a  minor  degree,  small  factories  in  which  they  finish  the  goods,  and  so  they 
are  thus  enabled  to  evade  the  English  Foreign  Prison-Made  Goods  Act,  for  we  manufacturers  cannot  always 
swear  to  their  being  prison  made,  though  on  May  3rd,  1898,  we  got  a  quantity  confiscated  and  burnt  at 
Harwich.  To  get  this  done  we  had  to  make  ourselves  personally  responsible,  and  I  was  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  enter  into  a  bond  for  £400  so  as  to  relieve  the  British  Government  of  any  loss.  We  are  most 
decidedly  subject  to  adverse  foreign  competition  on  account  of  the  difference  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour.  On  the  Continent  they  pay  considerably  less  for  their  civil  labour  than  we  do  in  England,  and 
further  they  work  much  longer  hours. 
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CROSS  &  Co.,  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;   Cocoa  Matting  and  Door  Mat  Manufacturers. 

Cocoa  matting  and  door  mats  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from  Belgium, 
Germany  and  India.  We  believe  'they  are  made  in  prisons  in  many  instances  and  sent  over  to  this  country 
through  private  foreign  firms  as  a  blind,  and  some  of  the  foreign  firms  we  used  to  supply  with  the  goods  in 
question  manufacture  them  now,  and  for  several  years  past  have  been  flooding  our  markets  with  them.  This 
increases  every  year,  and  at  such  prices  as  we  cannot  produce  them  ;  in  consequence,  our  operatives  have  to 
work  short  time  very  often. 


G.  E.  GOULSTON  &  Co.,  14,  SWAN  STREET,  BOROUGH,  LONDON,  S.E.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Mats  and  Matting. 

Rugs,  mats  and  woollen  mats  and  carpets  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  from 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria.  All  kinds  of  mats,  I  am  informed,  are  supplied  to  small  makers  in  Belgium 
from  their  prisons  and  penitentiaries  and  forwarded  to  England  as  their  own  manufacture,  and  sold  at  prices 
which  British  manufacturers  cannot  compete  with.  It  is  difficult  to  always  detect  this,  although  several 
tons  at  different  times  have  been  confiscated. 
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C.  AND  WILLIAM  MAOGS,  MELKSHAM  ;   Manufacturers  of  Cocoanut  (fibre)  Mats  and  Matting  ;  Jute  Cords, 
Spinners  of  Russian  Hemp  Ropes,  &c. 

Cocoa  mats  and  mattings  are  imported  under  our  cost  price  from  India.  From  information  received, 
it  appears  that  many  of  these  goods  are  made  in  Indian  gaols,  which  is  obviously  unfair  to  British  labour. 
The  quantity  is  considerable  and  increasing  annually,  especially  of  cocoa  mats. 

We  are  glad  to  purchase  low-class  cheap  goods  from  Germany  when  customers  require  such,  rather 
than  make  such  goods  at  home.  We  can  hold  our  own  for  the  better  goods  against  foreign  competition, 
but  not  against  Indian. 


ror*i|« 

Companion  at 
Ho  tut. 

Cotoi  Matt  «nd 
Mittlni 
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Window  Blinds. 


Foreign 

Competition 

Abroad. 
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Flax  Yarns. 


A,m.,v  A  .  Boon*  l..u»TM«i    M«..fa*™  "I  Coir  or  Co«o.  Not  Y™,  M.utag,  .nd 


burnt  at      a  - 

'"lh  Y""1       f  r'mu  t  n  aki   K      ThTreply  was:    "  If  the-  workmen  worked  72  hours 
to  IK-  a  fair  ax-  -  for  i  m,  ^  J  Qur  workmen  can  average 

-*  ""T  '1       Women  and  girls  a^e  also  largely  employed  in  Belgium 

that  men  woufd  do  her,,  at  still  lower  wage, 


,  u;,TON  M,,,,s.  s,  .„„,  uv.  S-KFOLK;  Manufacturers  of  Cocoanut  Mattings,  Coir  Yarn 
and  FM.re  Mat..  Coir  Fibre  Mate  with  Wool  Borders. 

•  •"  zrs  MB  K±ftffs±^ 

»rr^^^ 

in  Parhamcnt  to  prey  n.  th  ,  .   i,!   s  "U  aTthe  present  time  suff^ing  from  the  action  of  our  own 

^'"t^iutt..:,  ^iruS  of  mat^iLur  prisons,  and  who  are  putting  them  on  t), 

^KW^  S5±d<Kft&1^S2!S*-  his  men  were  working  12  hours 
.  day  at  an  averagf  wage  of  2d.  per  hour.     Our  workmen's  earnings  average  4d.  to  6d.  per  hour. 

FIRM  No    4  432      Manufacturers  of  Horse  Hair  Fabrics,  Cocoa-Fibre  Mats  and  Mattings. 


are  nil,  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  to  pay. 

ARTHUR  HART.  CREWKERNE,  SOMERSET;    Manufacturer  of  Webbing  and  Cocoa  Bindings. 

Chair  webs  and  cocoa  bindings  from  Belgium  and  Holland  ;   jute  webs  from  France  ;    belt  webs  from 
Germany. 
E.  .).  SMITH,  CROSVBNOE  HOUSE,  45,  GROSVENOR  PARK,  CAMBERWELL,  S.E.  ;    Blind  Manufacturer. 

Window  blinds  of  all  kinds.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  at  present,  although  there  is  some 
threatened  from  Germany  in  the  near  future. 

E.  A.  BARLOW,  204,  HUMBERSTONE  ROAD,  LEICESTER  ;   Manufacturer  of  Window  Blinds  and  Cornice  Poles. 
By  not  using  German-made  webs,  cord,  &c.,  our  work  costs  more  to  produce. 

(D)   FOREIGN   COMPETITION   IN   NEUTRAL  AND   PROTECTED   MARKETS. 

QUESTIONS  7  AND  9  (FORM  I.)  AND  QUESTION  12  (FORM  VII.)  :  Has  your  export  trade  suffered 
in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ? 

What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade  ? 

llur,  Hi,  t,.rlilf  trades  of  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  any  branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? 

THE  ULSTER  SrissiM.  Co.,  LTD.  ;   Flax  Spinners  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufacturers. 

Austria,  France,  Germany,  Russia  formerly  used  much  more  largely  of  our  yarns  and  linens.  They 
have  imposed  sueh  lie.ivy  duties  that  our  exports  have  diminished  greatly,  so  much  so  that  we  have  teen 
<  oiu|»  I!,  el  to  close  one  of  our  mills,  and  others  have  done  the  same. 

FIRM  No.  4,511.     Linen  Yarn  Spinners. 

\\V  append  table  of  imports  to  and  cxpi.its  from  this  country  of  linen  yarns  for  the  past  23  years.      It 
will  be  HI-I  n  that  (lie  imports  »,,-  increased  almoM  ino  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  decreased  about  13  per  cent. 

Imports  (Ibs.)  Exports  (Ibs.) 

I  ssi  i      ......  5,958,721  16,477,500 

......  .-|.s(t2,025  16,600,200 

|s;i!)     ......  17,365,236  15,312,600 

1896     ......  25,658,917  17,045.600 

......  28,158,028  14,215,600 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  3,957.     Manufacturers  of  High-class  Linen  Yarns  and  Linen  Sewing  Thread  4100 


FIRM  No.  10,268.     Merchants  of  Linen  Yarn  and  Flax. 


eotton  spinners  of  similar  numbc/and  compel 


3° 


JOHN  ANDREWS  &  Co.,  COMBER,  Co.  DOWN  ;  Flax  Spinners 


THE  BKAID  WATER  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  BALLYMKNA,  IKELAND  ;   Flax  Spinners. 

•~&*saufcsas  s^^SKsa  HT 

for  canvas  is  now  filled  by  a  home-made  cotton^mftatTon          C°mplet^  Destroyed.     The  American  demand 


FIRM  No.  2,237.     Merchants  and  Bleachers  of  Linen  Yarns. 

with  ^LSlK^fcfS^1  °Wing'  n°:dOUbt'  t0  ^  '^  tari(fs  "«P-d-     Our  trade 


S  Towels.  '^  ^  ST°C™  '    ^"  «"  Yarns  from  Flax  Wa8te  for 


States.0"  eXPeHenCe  "  that  taHffS  8hut  US  °Ut  of  '"08t  ^tinental  markete,  and  especially  in  the  United 
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FIRM  No.  4,807.     Flax  Spinners 

ABRAHAM  WILSON,  LTD.,  NEWBY';    Flax  Spinners. 

years.  "^  ^^  dutiM'  ""  °n  «°°ds  ™  PXPort'  haTO  handicapped  the  linen  trade  all  round  for  many 

FIRM  No.  2,288.     Flax  Spinners,  Bleachers  and  Weavers. 

hpre      Belgian  flax  mills  work  66  hours  per  week  and  the  wge.  are  understood  to  be  considerably  lower  than 
French  flax  mills,  work  63  hours  per  week  to  be  reduced  on  April  1st  to  60 


P 


_  "  No.  1,04.    Flax  Spinners  and  Linen  Thread  Manufacturers. 

r««ca  ,    ,  •  „    bv  ti.e  operations  of  the  tariffs  of  France  and  Germany  ; 

2S""'  .Uo  t  t'OTS^^i^  duties  are  no,  practical*  prohibitive. 


TH«  EAST  Mnx  Co.,  LTD..  EAST  Mm,,  BBECHIN,  N.B.  ;  Flax  and  Tow  Spinners  and  Yarn  Bleachers. 

£"«  Our  export  has  virtually  disappeared,  owing  entirely  to  the  effect  of  tariffs  in  France,  Germany  and 

—  «•*»»««*  Spain.     Our  trade  does  not  extend  to  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  4,153.     Flax  Spinners—  Line  and  Tow  Yarns. 

n«  an  export  trade       The  exports  of  linen  yarns  from  1863  to  1873  amounted  to  about  2£  uulhons 
,  wluKe  average  during  the  10  years  ended  1902  is  well  under  one  million  sterling. 


FIRM  No.  4,154.    Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

Our  trade  with  France  has  suffered  in  recent  years.  This  we  attribute  to  the  operation  of  the  French 
tariff  Many  of  the  varns  which  we  formerly  supplied  to  France  being  now  produced  by  French  spinners. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  less  extent  to  Russia,  and  to  Germany  m  the  coarse 

GtnofiNO  AND  CAMPBELLS,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 
41  06  We  did  a  larger  export  trade,  say,  25  years  ago,  than  we  do  now. 

FIRM  No.  3,024.    Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

Trade  has  suffered  owing  to  the  duty  on  yarns  going  into  France. 

FIRM  No.  3,747.    Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

In  former  years  we  did  a  good  export  trade  to  Germany  and  Holland.  This  trade  is  now  almost  gone. 
German  spinners  now  do  it,  and  certainly  the  tariff  in  Germany  is  against  our  competing. 

1  >  VVID^WEBSTER  &  SON,  BERVIE  ;  Flax  Tow  Spinners. 

\Ve  understand  that  there  is  a  tariff  of  about  20  per  cent,  on  our  yarns  going  into  France.  20  per  cent. 
U  prohibitive.  We  never  send  in  a  spindle.  They  used  to  be  our  best  customers  50  years  ago. 
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WM.  REKSHAW  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BROUQHTON  FLAX  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;   Flax  and  Tow  Yarn  Spinners. 

In  consequence  of  the  duty  on  linen  yarn  into  France  we  have  lost  our  trade  there  almost  altogether. 
Milk  have,  been  startnl  to  spin  line  yarns  in  France,  and  we  cannot  now  compete  with  them  on  account  of  the 
duty  \\Y  Imve  consequently  been  compelled  to  stop  producing  fine  yarns  which  we  formerly  sold  in  France 
and  to  spin  coarse  yarns  for  sale  in  the  home  markets,  and  our  home  markets  are  flooded  with  French,  German 
and  Belgian  yarns  which  can  be  produced  in  those  countries  cheaper  than  here  as  they  work  longer  hours 
and  pay  lower  wages. 

I'IIILII-  .loiisMON  &  SONS,  LTD.,  JENNYMOUNT  MILLS,  YORK  ROAD,  BELFAST;    Flax  Spinners  of  Line  ami 
Tow  Yarns. 

it  trade  to  France  of  flax  yarns  has  suffered  owing  to  their  raising  the  duty  from  time  to 
time,  to  prntrei  their  own  flax  spinners. 


FIRM  No.  4,373. 


Spinners  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns,  Seaming  and  Roping  Twines. 


trade  in  Australasia  has  decreased  'about  2^' p^cent^w  I'^Od.  or  equalto  £1 J  4s.  pVton.  "6'ur 

which  practically  means  prohibition.     If  the  new  Federat  M       excfslve  "nport  duty  of  20  per  cent., 

friends   namely,  33J  rebate,  it  would  enable  us  to  sue*  ^   n  C^My  the  same  as  our  Canadian 

Our  experience  of  foreign  competition  in  the  ('olomes  is  ahnntV        ^^ 

that  large  quantities  of  surplus  stocks  of  twines  mac  i   v     t       Samo  as  In  the  home  trade,  viz., 

Italian  competition  is  very  strong,  owing  to  the  si  "Austria  are  shipped  to  the  Colonies.     The 

and  cheap  labour,  and  really  we  do  think  that  if  we  are  to  ret  I        !l   ^  material  ™   the  spot, 

should  be  made  to  the  British  manufacturer.  trad°  wlth  the  Colonies  some  preference 

you  an  instance,  we  have  contracted  for  the  last  10  to  l'^'  ^^  twines  in  the  Colonies,  and  to  give 

nknthfor  th^'8  T1^'  ^  ^i  ™  h&Ve  lost 'through  GernTan  ^^fJZ***^^  New  South  Wales 

lant  tor  this  particular  trade,  these  machines  are  -~- 
hands. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

Flax  and  Hemp  4108 

Yarns. 


Manufacturers. 


ones 

but  not  anywhere  else  to  any  extent.     We 
longer  hours  than  at  home  a'nd  have  never 


S  in  cotton  nete  and 

°f  Wa«6S 


FIRM  No.  4,846.     Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns  and  Cloths 
sizes  uKSSL325  ^  11" 


sizes  u  amr  ^Y  ft^11"  ^  ^  *"  ^  n 

or  no  trade  with  the  Continent.     The  duty  put  c  ^ne.ative  sale  to  the  Continent,  can  now  do  little 

we  did  with  several  houses.  In  Hamburg  a  verv  T  T  Ca"VaS  m  Germany  »t*erly  stopped  the  trade 
send  us  orders,  but  was  compelled  even  [f  our  prieeTwereTo/1"^6  r??retting  that  he  could  no  longer 
turers.  Our  trade  with  Australia,  where  we  formerlv  ToTd  500  bal  P  ^  °rd/rS  with  German  raanufac' 
used  chiefly  for  sewing  up  wool  packs,  has  absoTutefv  ceased  f™  ™  ^  annura^  ^^8  ™<*  roping  twines, 

THE 


Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonial  markets  i,  i 
portion  of  our  trade. 


, 

uin  introduced  his  scheme. 
>  thou8h  we  have  managed  to  retain  some 


GEOKOE 


has 


LTD.,  N™WNARDS  .    Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners,  and  Twine  andlNaiFBagging 

°f  America  in  —  d      ««n  yarn,,  which 


absorbed  the  tradwh  for  far  "our  business  is  concerned,  entirely 

Er  d-        as  =-?:  sai  « 
-SSr^i^       the  exception  ofsome 

countries  other  than  England  in  L^t  oHemp  JUf'  *  'mp°8ed  *  Ca"acla  °n 
Do,  BROS.,  BUIS,  ,.  Co.,  WABD  MILLS,  DUNDEE  ;  Plax,  Tow> 


large  et  &&«%«  J  ""  -Anguished.  Former.y  we  did  a  very 

PRANCB—Under  the  Cobden  treaty  tZ  Pam  a"d  France  and  ^'sewhere. 

The  tariff  was  ra,s,d  in  1881  and  4^1^892      The  dulv^     ^  ^  ™  HaX  a"d  toW  -Va™  1860-1870. 

ton   equal  to  16  per  cent,  on  flax,  and  20  per  cent  '    T  liaf.a,nfl  t('w  yai™  amounts  to  about  £9  per 

added  The  duty  on  jute  yarns  is  £3  person  There  hTh  Wh'ch  C8n'iage'  Say  30s'  Per  to"'  has  to  I* 
Hi'Ai.v.-A  fairly  large  trade  con  T  "  eXp°rt  trade  to  France  tor  years. 

!«««,  and  1889.     SmcflSlW^^TSSaHo^^  "P  ^93'  althou«h  dutics  ^«  raised  in  1882, 

to  gnst,  to  which  has  to  be  added  Jay  SKJsS     arrive      S    ^       "  18  P"  CCnt  to  28  l)er  ct'nt  according 

trade  from  the  same  cause.  ma(  '     S"  ' 


arrie      S  orng 

mag(  '     'S"'  '""•  '»  J"'-'  yarns  ;    a  serious  falling  off  in 
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F  2 


M  G«-XKV  -Duty  on  yarns  amounts  to  .boat  13  per  cent,  plus  freight.      There  is  stiU  a  little  trade 

""  S:.  •--•• • 

Jute  Yarn,  AU  the  above  were  countries  to  wluch  we  used  *e  acoe «j  generally,  and  also  to  some 

— oonlinuid  I,,  the  UNITED  STATES,  in  AUSTRALIA,  ai      in  the  ^J^*        an  immense  amount  of  trade  which 

extent  in  SOUTH  AMERICA,  the  jute  milli  enormously  in  the  last  30  years,  Dundee  remaining 

u«d  to  belong  to  Dundee.     The  $«to^^3^Xed  i/ Calcutta  and  on  the  Continent,     The 


u«      o    eo  .  ^  n     acua  an     on  , 

•Uti..narv.  ttie    increased  power   to  produce  Dundee.     Italian  and  Austrian 

Duubian  ptOTino*.  aixl  th,  Levant  were  supp  e.       ith  ^«™*       ^    exclusion  of  Dundee.     German 

thyis  country,  in  the  United  States  and  ,n 


British  ('olimies. 

.  *  Co.,  Lm,  D»n».  ,  M.-.e.or,,.  »d  SPi».»  .<  Fl«,  He.*  .nd  Jui.  Y,,«  ,nd 


Bum 

^ 

arket,  b     Continental  made 


have  been  supplanted  in  foreign  market,  by  Continental  made  ^     •  and  we  have  had  evidence 


«   our 

that  the  preference  is  given  by  colonists  to  British  goods. 

D    PROCTOR  A  SONS,  ASHOROVE  AND  HEATHBA**  WORKS,  BLAIRGOWRIE,  N.B.  ;    Flax,  Tow,  and  Jute 

H  ^T^^r  po^  ottphiZrrthheltrimental  effect  f£S 
have  upon  trades  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  raw  matenals  in  times  of  scarcity, 

^  °°^th  Sard^  ffexpS  of  fully  manufactured  articles,  we  attribute  the  change  to  - 
the  longer  hoITrl  wrought  and  smaller  wages  given  by  the  foreigners.    In  Spam  and  Portugal  the 
4114  yarns  has  been  killed  by  Belgian  and  French  yarns. 

ISAAC  RAWSON,  MARKET  MILL,  WHITEHALL  ROAD,  LEEDS  ;    Merchant   of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Yarns, 
Hemp  and  Flax  Tows,  Paper  Making  Matenals. 

The  tariff  has  stopped  my  American  trade. 
THOMAS  THOMSON,  WESTFIELD  WORKS,  BLAIRQOWRIE  ;    Spinners  of  Flax,  Tow  and  Jute  Yarns. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  from  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs  for  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

FmM  No.  4,617.    Spinners  of  Tow  and  Jute,  Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Flax,  and  Hemp  Yarns. 

In  our  export  trade  to  the  United  States  (our  principal  foreign  market)  we  find  the  Belgians  can 
undersell  us,  owing  to  much  longer  hours  and  cheaper  labour.     We  used  to  do  a  .very  large  trade  w  th  Cuba 
but  are  shut  out  by  American  tariffs,  and  have  only  a  limited  number  of  cloths      We  are  cut  out  oi 
United  States  America  with  our  union  drills  and  damasks.     Merchants  inform  us  that  they  used  to  ship  our 
goods  largely  to  Germany,  France,  Italy;    these  doors  are  practically  shut  owing  to  tarins 

The  Colonies  are  buying  goods  through  London,   &c.,   and  also  direct  in  competition  witl 
manufactures. 

CUFISOTON  SPINNING  Co.,  DUNDEE  ;  Jute  Yarn  Spinners. 

Jute  Yarn*.  ^ur  ui^rt  trado  hM  suffered  in  recent  yearg  by  the  operation  of  the  tariffs  in  Spain,  Germany  and 

Austria-Hungary. 

FIRM  No.  4,210.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Yarns,  Linen  Cloths. 

i  up  t<.  two  or  three  years  ago  we  used  to  do  a  very  remunerative  trade  in  jute  goods  with  Spam, 
|,,,i  m  mnow  informed  by  our  agents  there  that  the  trade  has  all  gone  to  France,  Germany,  and 
and  partly  tUt  they  arc  making  some  of  the  goods  themselves.     We  have  not  had  time  to  go  n 
matter,  but  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  tariff  difficulties  were  responsible  for  our  t; 

""u.  ,|»-tition  very  liulr  in  the  Colonies.     The  only  one  to  hit  us  hard  is  India.     This 

Colony  has  swept  the  homit  jute  trade  entirely  out  of  Australia  and  Africa  owing  to  its  natural  advantage 
in  respect  of  distance. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

POLACK  &  Co.,   13,   ALBERT    SQUARE,  DUNDEE;    Merchants  of  Jute  Yarns,  Twines,  Carpets,  Rugi  and  4116 

Linens,  &c. 

In  former  years,  viz.,  up  to  15  or  20  years  ago,  a  very  considerable  export  trade  was  done  by  us  in 
British-made  jute  linens  and  bags  to  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  some  smaller 
countries.  This  export  trade  has  ceased  almost  altogether  through  the  protective  duties  introduced  in  the 
above-mentioned  countries,  which  duties,  15  to  20  years  ago  were  so  low  that  they  allowed  us  to  compete, 
but  which  have  by  and  by  been  increased  by  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  and  over,  in  order  to  protect  the  home 
production  in  such  countries.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  factories  have  been  erected  in  those  countries 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  production  is  sufficient  for  their  requirements,  so  that  our  goods  are  not 
saleable  there  now.  In  former  years,  a  large  export  trade  was  also  done  by  us  in  jute  yarns  to  Spain,  which 
trade  has  considerably  declined  through  the  increased  duties  which  were  introduced  to  protect  Spanish 
jute  mills,  with  an  effect  similar  to  that  described  above. 

The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  has  been  to  shut  out  more  and  more  the  introduction  of  British-made  goods, 
and  has  therefore  been  very  detrimental  to  our  trade,  but  the  industries  of  the  protected  countries  have  failed 
to  profit  correspondingly  through  the  custom's  tariffs,  mostly  we  believe  on  account  of  the  raised  cost  of  the  raw 
material  or  of  the  semi-manufactured  goods  through  the  foreign  duties  levied  on  them,  or  at  least  on  the 
latter ;  also,  perhaps,  through  the  somewhat  higher  wages  which  have  now  to  be  paid  in  the  protected  countries 
on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

The  development  of  trade  to  other  countries,  has  only  in  exceptional  cases  compensated,  to  a  very  4117 

small  extent,  for  the  loss  of  trade  with  protected  countries.  The  export  trade  to  some  foreign  countries  or 
British  colonies  may  have  slightly  increased,  as  we,  for  instance,  believe  to  be  the  case  with  Canada,  and  the 
Dundee  export  trade  in  jute  goods  would  certainly  have  very  much  increased  to  grain  producing  countries 
like  the  United  States  of  America,  Argentine,  &c.,  where  increasing  quantities  of  jute  cloth  are  consumed 
from  year  to  year  ;  but  unfortunately  these  countries  are  now  almost  exclusively  provided  with  their  jute 
cloth  for  bagging  and  baling  purposes  from  Calcutta,  which  is  now  by  far  the  largest  manufacturing  place 
in  the  world  for  jute  goods.  And  it  must  principally  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of  the  Calcutta  jute  industry 
that  that  industiy  in  Dundee  has  so  considerably  declined  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  is  still  continuing 
to  do  so. 

During  recent  years,  our  trade  in  fully  manufactured  goods,  such  as  jute  linens,  jute  bags,  &c.,  particu- 
larly to  European  countries,  but  also  to  certain  South  American  countries,  for  instance,  the  Brazils,  has  been 
declining  considerably  through  these  foreign  countries  having,  as  previously  mentioned,  raised  the  customs 
duties  on  such  goods,  whereas  they  levy  proportionately  lower  duties  on  the  semi-manufactured  article  viz., 
jute  yarns,  the  trade  in  which  has  therefore  increased  to  some  countries. 

SIMSON  BROS.,  94,  DUNSTER  HOUSE,  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;   Merchants  of  Coir  Yarn,  Jute,  &c. 

A  trade  with  Russia  would  probably  be  practicable  in  coir  yarn  were  it  not  for  the  prohibitive  duties.  4118 

WHITEABBEY  BLEACHING  Co.,  LTD.,  WHITEABBEY,  Co.  ANTRIM  ;    Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Linen  and  _. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  and  Yarns.  llnS' 

Dyeing,  &c. 

The  linen  and  yarn  merchants  for  whom  we  bleach  here  have  suffered  loss  of  trade  owing  to  tariffs 
in  foreign  countries,  consequently  we  get  less  work  to  do.  Reduced  quantities  are  bleached  here  for  the 
Colonies. 

JOHN  ADAMS  &  Co.,  5,  HOWARD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants  of  Fine  Linen  and  Union 
Goods  for  Shirt  and  Collar  Making. 

The  raising  of  the  French  tariff  in  1894 — I  think  it  was  1894  ;  might  have  been  1892 — was  injurious 
to  our  trade  to  some  extent,  more  particularly  from  its  incidence  on  very  coarse  goods  used  for  interlinings 
and  on  very  fine  goods.  The  revised  and  raised  duties  of  1894  stopped  the  export  of  very  heavy  linens  used 
for  interlining  of  shirt  fronts  and  cuffs.  It  may  have  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  but  I  have 

no  figures  on  the  subject  available.     The  French  makers  of  light  goods  have  not  been  very  successful  so  far  4. 1  I  Q 

in-  their  efforts  ;  indeed  I  only  know  of  one  who  has  done  anything  worth  speaking  of,  and  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  made  any  money  by  his  venture. 

FIRM  No.  6,604.     Bleachers  of  all  classes  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Goods. 

The  United  States,  French  and  German  tariffs  have  all  curtailed  our  trade  ;  the  trade  with  Russia 
has  ceased  altogether  owing  to  their  tariffs. 

THE  ROSEBANK  WEAVING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Manufacturers  and  Yarn  Bleachers. 
We  could  compete  with  foreigners  in  their  own  countries  if  there  were  no  tariff. 

FIRM  No.  3,485.     Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Printers  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers. 
Our  export  trade  has  suffered  chiefly  by  the  McKinley  tariff. 


4120       foreitn 

Competition 


Bleichlnj, 
Dyeing,  4c. 
—  mat  i  mini. 


LAMB  A  S.-..TT,  I.TI...  »KK<  KIN.  N  K.  :    I'.lea. -hed  Unen  C3oUl,  Fmx,  Cotton  and  Juto  Weavers. 

I',,  nil  IK'NI  we  carried  on  a  lurp-  tniil.-  with  the  I'liiled  States  in  linens,  and  it  was  a  profitable  trade. 

Thru  the  Mi-Kiul.-v  taritT  came  into  force  and  tins  profitable  trade  has  disappeared.     The  McKmley  tariff 

mHkl.  m|ctition  of    Belgium  nil  the  worse,  as  her  dumping  of   linens  into  the  country  has 

M  .sin,-,-  that  tariff  eatne  into  forre.     Belgium,  Germany  and  other  countries  on  the  Con- 

iin.-nt  have  made  M-rious  inroads  on  our  foreign  trade  of  late  years.     It  is  no  longer  possible  (owing  to  the 

different-  of  hour-)  for  u.s  to  get  cost  prices  for  any  kind  of  linen  goods,  which  we  used  to  ship  to  America, 

Indies  mid  the  Levant  largely.     Ten  years  ago  (and  for  many  years  previously)  we  shipped  quite  £20,000 

worth  more  of  linen  to  these  countries  than  we  do  now. 


\\  M    M    KII;K  \  I'UUNKKS.  I'.KLKAST.  AMI  WILLIAM  KIKK  &  SONS,  ANNVALE  READY  ;   Linen  Manufacturers, 
Hleaehcrs,    Dyers   and    Finishers. 

l)ur  trade  with  the  United  States  has  fallen  off  very  much— fully  one-half. 
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FIRM  No.  6,718.     Jute  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

In  our  expetieme,  when  one  country  imposes  tariff  burdens  and  thus  stops  or  reduces  business,  other 
c,,imtrie.s  and  new  market.-  open  up.  We  are  putting  through  our  hands  more  jute  goods  than  ever  we  did 
before  and  have  no  lack  of  business  meantime. 

\\'e  rannot  ship  our  goods  to  Australia  with  this  tariff  against  us,  in  favour  of  local  manufacturers, 
but  we  can  ship  to  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  higher  tariff  against  us,  as  there  are  no  American 
makers  in  some  of  our  goods. 


Linen 

Manufactures 

Generally. 


FIRM  No.  2,487.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Yes,  more  especially  by  that  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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IRELAND  &  WISHART,  KIRKCALDY  ;   Linen  Manufacturers. 

The  advanced  tariffs  in  the  United  States  have  taken  away  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifeshire  linen 
trade  in  loom-finished  goods.  They  have  not  yet  taken  up  the  cloth  bleaching  in  the  United  States  to  any 
great  extent,  and  hence  places  depending  on  this  class,  as  Dunfermline,  have  not  suffered,  while  the  rest  of 
Fife  and  Forfarshire  are  very  heavily  hit.  Foreign  competition  in  Canada,  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  &c., 
is  steadily  growing  year  by  year,  more  especially  in  classes  of  goods  where  a  good  amount  of  hand  labour 
can  be  applied,  as  hemstitching  and  open  sewn  work  in  table  linens,  doyleys,  towels,  &c. 
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MOORE  &  WEINBERO,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Merchants  and  Genera]  Shippers. 

We  used  to  do  a  very  considerable  business  in  linens  to  Russia,  but  the  falling  off  is  not  of  recent  date  ; 
the  duty  used  to  be  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  at  present  the  duty  on  such  linen  as  we  used  to  sell  more 
largely  would  come  to  about  150  per  cent.  The  great  falling  off  dates  from  1882  ;  since  then  a  number  of  linen 
factories  have  been  erected  in  Russia  and  our  exports  thence  are  less  than  one- tenth  of  what  they  used  to  be 
and  confined  to  fine  qualities,  the  duty  on  which  amounts  to  about  75  to  80  per  cent.  Another  country  to 
which  our  exports  have  greatly  fallen  off  is  Spain  ;  but  while  advanced  tariffs  are  no  doubt  partly  the  cause, 
other  circumstances  may  have  contributed  thereto.  British  linen  damasks  used  to  be  exported  largely  to 
Russia  until  they  were  driven  out  of  that  market  by  German  makes  ;  but  probably  these  have  also  ceased 
to  sell  since  the  present  prohibitive  tariff  came  into  operation. 

JOHM  BATT  &  Co.  (LONDON),  LTD.,  39,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  of  Textiles,  &c. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  is  increasing.  Our  share  in  the  exporting  of  such  foreign  goods 
is  diminishing,  because  most  of  them  are  exported  from  the  producing  countries  to  their  destination,  through 
foreign  channels,  which  leave  no  scope  for  employment  of  British  capital  or  labour. 

ITALY  is  lost  almost  completely  for  nearly  all  finished  manufactured  goods. 

Hi  tOA,  the  same,  except  for  high-class  qualities  and  luxuries  not  consumed  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  stimulate  their  manufacture  in  Russia. 

GKKMVNV  is  lost  completely,  except  for  luxuries  and  British  specialities  unsuitable  for  manufacturing 
in  Germany.  I'MTKD  STATES,  the  same. 

JAPAN,  CHIVS.  INDIA,  &c.,  lost  partially  for  many  kinds  of  finished  manufactured  goods,  which  are 
exported  cheaper  from  Germany,  United  States,  &c.,  than  they  can  be  produced  by  British  manufacturers, 
and  cheaper  than  the  same  goods  are  sold  by  the  same  German  and  American  manufacturers  for  consumption 
in  their  own  countries. 

The  general  effect  of  protective  tariffs  of  other  producing  countries  has  been  destructive  for  the  British 

irades.  In  many  eases  it  has  accelerated  the  growth  of  industries  and  exporting  trades  of  foreign  countries 
especially  as  regards  finished  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  mostly  to  the  detriment  of  British  industries 
and  interests. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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The  only  foreign  markets  with  which  wo  do  direct  business  arc  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  Our 
export  business  to  other  countries  is  done  through  merchants  in  Manchester  and  Dundee.  For  the  United 
States,  Belgium  has  cut  keenly  into  certain  classes  of  goods  which  we  used  to  make  largely  for  the  tailoring 
trade.  In  Denmark  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  compete  with  Germany  in  certain  goods. 

In  both  cases  we  believe  our  disadvantage  is  due  to  shorter  hours  and  dearer  labour.  Unnec«nsary 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  this  country  by  Act  of  Parliament,  compared  with  the  hours  of  labou' 
on  the  continent,  has  been  most  prejudicial  to  the  textile  industries  of  Great  Britain.  The  late  shortening 
of  the  work  hours  on  Saturday  was  most  mischievous  and  uncalled  for,  and  done  without  any  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  textile  trades  of  this  country. 

POKTO  Rico. — Prior  to  the  United  States  taking  over  that  island,  we  had  a  fair  steady  trade  in  linen 
goods  for  it.  Since  the  States  took  it  over  we  have  not  had  a  single  order  for  it,  not  even  an  inquiry. 

CUBA. — The  result  has  been  to  substitute  a  much  lower  grade  of  goods  to  meet  increased  tariffs.  At 
one  time,  all  the  Scotch  linen  goods  sent  to  that  market  were  pure  linen  throughout,  now  the  great  bulk  are 
mixed  or  unions  of  linen  and  jute,  cotton  and  jute,  cotton  and  linen,  while  in  certain  fabrics,  the  lighter  class, 
of  unions  composed  of  cotton  warp  and  linen  weft  have  been  superseded,  by  entirely  cotton  goods. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  tariff  is  so  arranged  as  practically  to  exclude  the  "  low  end  "  of  linen  goods 
in  order  to  encourage  native  industries,  with  the  result,  that,  for  the  tailoring  trade,  all  jute  paddings  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  place  of  linen.  4125 

SWEDEN. — Since  the  last  increase  of  duty  we  have  not  had  a  linen  order  for  Sweden. 

Our  experience  all  over  has  been  that  a  tariff  on  linen  goods  has  always  resulted  in  a  cheaper  aud 
inferior  article  being  substituted. 

PEREIBA  DE  PAEIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  B.C. ;    Merchants  of  Linen  Drills,  etc. 

High  duties  are  not  necessarily  any  protection  to  local  industry  or  bar  to  British  imports,  if  all  foreign 
countries  are  on  the  same  footing.  A  country  in  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  stage  of  development 
does  not  start,  no  matter  how  high  the  duties  are.  There  comes  a  stage,  however,  when  population  geta 
thicker  and  local  industries  start ;  and  then  much  turns  on  the  attitude  of  the  native  Legislature  towards 
customs  duties  and  revenue.  In  a  country  like  Brazil,  there  are  instances  enough  of  the  Government  imposing 
special  taxation  on  native  factories  for  fear  of  loss  of  customs  revenue  if  the  local  production  were  a  success. 
As  long  as  that  attitude  lasts,  the  high  tariff  has  little  effect,  though  it  may  become  dangerously  operative 
for  protection  in  a  moment  if  the  Government  change  their  mind  and  allow  local  factories  the  full  benefit 
of  the  duties. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  Brazilian  market  is,  that  while  it  is  obvious  that  a  high  tariff  ought  to  stimulate 
the  purchase  of  high  quality  goods  made  to  last  double  as  long,  and  only  pay  duties  once  ;  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  Brazilian  buyer  not  only  does  not  act  on  this,  but  makes  him  buy  rubbish  and  pay  as  high  a  duty  41 26 
on  it  as  if  he  bought  the  best.  One  very  bad  result  of  the  high  tariff  is  that  in  many  cases  a  common  and 
heavy  article  pays  higher  duties  than  a  far  better  one,  and,  as  the  local  cost  is  more,  the  ignorant  buyer  is 
actually  deluded  into  preferring  the  inferior  quality. 

We  now  ship  more  semi-manufactured  goods,  as  is  inevitable  and  natural  as  long  as  Brazil  has  a  tariff 
which,  as  a  rule,  lets  semi-manufactured  goods  through  far  cheaper  than  if  they  were  fully-manufactured. 
The  change  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  Bra/il's  fiscal  policy,  but  to  the  gradual  increase  in  certain  local 
manufactures,  which  increase  will  continue  unless  the  duties  are  diminished  or  removed  ;  in  which  case, 
probably  the  local  factories  would  be  ruined ;  we,  as  merchants,  would  suffer  from  heavy  bad  debts ;  and  the 
English  manufacturer  would  sell  fully-manufactured  goods  instead  of  semi-manufactured  for  many  years  to 
come. 

THE  COUNTY  DOWN  WEAVING  Co.,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Merchants. 

In  United  States  of  America  we  find  that  the  high  tariff  gives  makers  of  low  linen,  crashes  and  umona 
of  cotton  warp  and  linen  wefts  in  crashes,  towellings  and  low  damasks,  such  an  advantage,  that  our  trade 
in  these  goods  is  now  practically  profitless.  On  better  qualities  of  goods  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid 
in  cash  on  arrival  is  so  heavy  that  customers  cut  down  the  prices  and  qualities  so  severely  that  the  profit 

we  can  now  get  is  smaller  in  a  very  marked  degree  than  it  was  prior  to  the  McKinley  Act.     The  same  applies  *j  nrj 

to  our  Russian  trade  ;  the  duty  is  so  heavy  that  customers  make  it  an  excuse  for  cutting  prices  and  delaying 
payment. 

HAZELBANK  WEAVING  Co.,  LAUBENCETOWN,  Co.  DOWN,  IRELAND  ;   Manufacturers  of  all-Linen  Goods,  also 
Union  Goods,  viz.,  Cotton  Warp  and  Linen  Weft. 

Our  trade  (all-linen  goods)  suffers  more  by  changes  in  the  United  States  tariff  than  by  the  high  tariff 
itself.  On  union  goods,  the  high  tariff  has  enabled  the  United  States  to  manufacture,  and  therefore  throw 
our  looms  off  some  makes  of  these  goods. 

WATSON,  VALENTINE  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Power  Loom  Weavers. 

Most  of  our  production  goes  to  America,  and  has  suffered  from  the  high  tariff  of  that  country. 

FIRM  No.  3,814.     Linen  Manufacturers. 

As  we  do  principally  with  the  United  States,  we  have  found  of  late  years  that  the  higher  the  tariff  the 
less  profit  we  had. 
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Competition 
Akroatf 


Manufacturt* 
QtMrally 


K    Ht...  ..  it.  KiKKi-vi.iiY  :    Manufacturer  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 

\U  BMd  fade  is  small.     Tin-  turilT  of  tlu-  United  States  is  very  high  and  interferes  much  with  the 


. 

order.  for  my  Roods.     I  notice  tlmt  fewer  Ameriran  buyers  come  here  now  and  spend  a  very  much  shorter 
•u-t  limn  they  did  «  few  years  ago. 

THE  N«w  NOIUHH:N  SrisuiNO  AND  WKUIM;  Co.,  LTD.,  FALLS  ROAD,  BELFAST;   Flax  Spinners  and  Linen 

Maimfaeturers. 

\meriran  tariffs  have  almost  destroyed  our  exports  to  that  country  of  some  lines  of  linen  goods,  such 
M  towels,  coarse  crashes,  *c.  Tin  so  have  been  displaced  by  their  own  manufactures  of  cotton  towels,  &c., 
and  mixtures  of  mi  ton  and  linen.  Our  trade  with  Cuba  has  been  enormously  decreased  through  high  tariffs 
Porto  Rico  has  boon  entirely  lost  since  united  to  America. 
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FIRM  No.  5,878.     Linen  Manufaetu 

Our  principal  market  for  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  the  United  States,  and  when  the  tariff  is  high,  it 
restricts  the  amount  of  business.  They  are  now  making  the  common  household  goods  of  all-cotton  which 
we  uaed  to  make  in  linen  and  cotton,  but  in  linen  (pure)  it  mnkes  not  much  difference,  as  they  are  unable  to 
compete  with  us.  not  having  the  proper  climate. 

The  textiles  trades  of  the  United  States  have  largely  increased  of  late  years  m  the  coarse  end, 
especially  in  cotton-made  goods,  and  they  have  shut  us  out  of  Cuba,  which  was  at  one  time  one  of  our  best 
markets  "for  brown  linens. 


FIKM  No.  10,359.     Merchants  of  Soft  Goods. 

The  increase  of  foreign-made  goods  indicates  their  suitability  and  better  value.     We  find  the  agents 
for  foreign  manufacturers  are  strong  competitors  in  the  class  of  goods  we  usually  import. 
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F.  \V.  COOK,  LTD.,  DUDLEY  ;    Merchants  of  Drapery  Goods. 

Foreign  goods  in  the  drapery  trade  are  preferred  because  of  their  character,  which  is  in  many  cases 
superior  in  finish  and  design,  seldom  do  they  displace  British  goods  by  competition  in  price.  In  a  recent 
time  thru  gh  Canada  investigating  this  question,  I  found  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  not  having 
a  larger  share  was  the  crass  stupidity  of  many  of  our  manufacturers  who  would  not  adapt  their  wares  to 
Colonial  requirements. 
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F.  HrRNDALL  &  SONS,  115D,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.;  Buying  Agents  and  Shippers  to  Colonial  Firms, 
Merchants  of  Soft  Goods,  &c. 

Our  indents  for  foreign  manufactured  goods,  especially  German  productions,  are  increasing,  British 
made  goods  decreasing.  We  consider  the  reason  is,  that  foreign  countries  have  sent  experts  out  to  study 
the  requirements  of  the  markets,  and  the  cheap  labour  and  Government  assistance  enables  them  to  compete 
against  British-made  goods. 

The  tariffs  in  America  so  protect  their  own  productions  that  they  are  enabled  to  shut  us  out  of  their 
market,  especially  in  boots  and  cotton  goods. 

Foreign  traders  injure  our  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods,  especially  costumes  and  mantles,  in  our 
markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets.  The  German  manufacturers 
often  consign  quantities  to  our  Colonies  at  prices  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  they  cost  to 
produce,  consequently,  British  manufacturers  cannot  compete. 

The  export  of  semi-manufactured  goods  has  increased,  especially  woollens  for  making  up  into  clothing, 
the  fully  manufactured  clothing  has  decreased  owing  to  the  increased  duty  on  clothing.  This  remark  applies 
to  Australia  only,  not  South  Africa. 


FIRM  No.  10,439.     .Merchants  of  Soft  Goods,  &c. 

Our  exports  are  all  'ln,.t,,|  to  British  possessions  (South  Africa).  Since  the  war  and  up  to  about 
HIX  mcnths  ago  trade  had  increased  very  much,  but  during  the  last  three  months  we  have  not  done  half  the 
trade  we  did  during  the  same  period  last  year,  and  until  we  get  Chinese  or  other  cheap  unskilled  labour  on  the 
Transvaal  mines,  trade  will  continue  to  shrink,  but  given  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour,  there  is  no  limit  to 
South  Africa's  greatness  and  wealth. 


FIRM   No.    10,260.     .Merchant*. 

Alnmt   1S!U  we  lost  business  in  cotton  goods  (textiles)  with  Spain,  which  we  believe  was  owing  to  a 
higher  tariff  being  imposed. 


SPERLING  &  WILLIAMS,  24  AND  25,  FKN<  iin«cn  STKKKT,  E.O.  ;   Merchants  dealing  in  Textiles,  Machinery,  &P, 

British-made  goods  hold  their  own  generally,  except  as  regards  the  cheaper  qualities,  which 
are  often  produced  locally  by  the  assistance  of  a  protective  tariff.  We  have  not  found  customs 
regulations  of  any  real  hindrance  to  commerce,  though  they  are  frequently  annoying.  The 
exportation  of  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  undeveloped  countries  like  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
could  not  exist  without  the  British-made  articles  being  subject  to  more  or  less  heavy  duties. 

FRAZER    &   HATOHTON,  LTD.,  3,  BEDFORD   STREET,  BELFAST  ;    Manufacturers,  Merchants,    Bleachers  and 
Finishers    of  Linen  Goods. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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there. 


We  have  only  a  small  trade  with  Canada,  and  are  not  aware  of  suffering  from  any  foreign  competition 


ROBERT  MCBRIDE   &   Co.,  LTD.,  ORMEAN   AVENUE,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers,    Hand-    Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
kerchiefs,   &c. 

Our  linen  handkerchief  trade  has  suffered  seriously  from  a  United  States  differential  duty  between 
handkerchiefs  made  up  (which  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem),  and  the  linen  goods  in  the  piece,  out  of 
which  their  handkerchiefs  are  made  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  thereby  enabling  the  Americans 
to  take  over  our  linen  goods  in  the  piece,  and  make  them  into  handkerchiefs  at  cheaper  prices  than  we  can 
ship  them  here.  They  give  their  makers-up  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  this  has  taken  away  mucli 
labour  from  our  girls  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Our  fine  cotton  goods  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  very  high 
tariff  of  the  United  States. 

Our  trade  is  not  interfered  with  by  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies. 
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FIRM  No.  3,598.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  floods. 

In  the  United  States,  the  tariff  is  so  high  that,  whenever  a  trade  in  any  of  our  goods  is  fairly  started 
there,  we  have  to  drop  it  at  once  as  we  cannot  compete. 

FIRM  No.   4,802.     Manufacturing  and  Making  up"  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

Our  trade  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  since  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  in  the  United 

States.     One  effect  of  that  act  has  been  to  increase  the  use  of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States  in  preference 

to  linen  goods.     Another  effect  has  been  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  McKinley  tariff  of  duties  imposed 

on  goods  in  the  piece,  and  goods  cut  up  into  handkerchiefs.     That  difference  averages  about  25  per  cent., 

ind  large  quantities  of  linen  goods  are  now  shipped  in  the  piece,  factories  have  sprung  up,  and  are  springing 

ip  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  piece  goods  are  cut  up,  hemstitched,  and  prepared  for  the  market. 

Jefore  1892,  this  part  of  the  business  was  practically  confined  to  the  north  of  Ireland.     The  difference  between 

tie  tariff  on  cloth  in  the  piece  and  that  on  cloth  cut  up  into  handkerchiefs  more  than  compensates  for  the 

ofference  between  wages  here  and  wages  in  America,  and  our  belief  is  that  the  Americans  have  now  advanced 

tt  such  a  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs,  through  the  operation  of  their  tariff  system,  that  they 

ca  and  will  retain  what,  to  them,  is  practically  a  new  industry. 
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Fm  No.  10,625.     Merchants  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 

Business  would  increase  with  United  States,  provided  the  tariff  were  more  favourable.  Some  goods 
fornjrly  made  in  Belfast  are  now  manufactured  in  the  States,  consequently  this  business  has  been  lost  to 
Belf»t.  Goods  formerly  sent  made  up  into  handkerchiefs  are  in  some  cases  sent  out  to  the  States  in  webs, 
wher  they  are  cut  and  made  up  into  handkerchiefs,  the  object  being  to  save  duties  on  the  made-up  article. 


JOHNSON,  ALLEN  &  Co.,  LUROAN,  IRELAND  ;    Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Linen  and  Linen 
Cambrics,  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

es,  our  export  trade  has  been  much  hurt  by  tariffs  in  nearly  all  foreign  countries.  We  are 
practic^y  shut  out  of  the  Russian  market,  where  a  large  trade  was  done  at  one  time.  The  United  States 
tariff,  wich  on  our  finished  goods  has  been  raised  from  35  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  has  almost 
entirely  mt  out  the  trade  in  low  grade  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs  by  allowing  linen  cambric  in  the  piece 
to  enter  v,  35  per  cent,  duty,  thereby  giving  the  converter  in  America  an  advantage  of  over  20  per  cent,  on 
our  finisly  article,  which  has  transferred  the  hemstitching  and  finishing  of  these  goods  from  this  country 
to  Americ  Owing  to  this,  a  large  trade  in  piece  goods  has  sprung  up  which  are  all  converted  into  hand- 
kerchiefs |  America.  As  we  are  largely  in  the  United  States  market  any  reduction  of  the  present  United 
States  tari  would  benefit. 

The}Wering  of  the  Canadian  tariff  has  benefited  our  trade  very  much.  They  not  only  get  a  better 
article  but  \e  trade  has  increased. 

T.  R.  LAVEH,  NEWTOWNARDS,  Co.  DOWN  ;   Manufacturer  of  Tray  Cloths,  Pillow  Embroidered  Shams,  Linen 
Embroidered  Bed  Spreads,   &c.,  Hemstitched  and  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs. 


Plain  <tton  and  linen  handkerchiefs  are  bowled  out  of  American  markets.     Seventy  per  cent,  less 
of  coarse  fanciembroidered  and  motto  handkerchiefs  arc  sent  to  America  than  prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff. 
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4136       Foreign 

Competition 
A»ro«d. 


Handkerchiefs,   Ac. 

-    • .-.-. 


tll  i  ,*  lace  handkerchiefs  and  other  liner  qualities  of  handkerchiefs,  tray  cloths,  linen  sheets 

uc  s.-nt  out  by  me  sin.-e  the  McKinley  tariff. 

_-n  c,ml|>etition  is  not  H  badly  felt  in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

ROBERT  McCAW  LDMAH,    IHKI.AM>:    .Manufacturers,   Bleachers  and  Finishers  of  Fine  Shirting 

Linen-.   Cambrics  and    Handkerchiefs. 

Our  trade  lias  suffered  by  tin-  ojx'ration  of  foreign  tariffs,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
We  send  our  goods  there  charged  with  a  tariff  of  55  per  cent.  The  lower  qualities  are  now  (during  the  last 
six  years  or  ao)  shipped  to  the  I'nited  States  in  pieces  and  there  made  up  into  handkerchiefs,  &c.  Piece 
iroods  are  allowed  in  at  about  one-half  the  rate  levied  on  manufactured  articles.  Even  so,  the  United  States 
cannot  manufacture  our  gocxls.  The  same  thing  applies  to  other  countries,  as  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
Spain,  Ac. 
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.lt>iiN  IkiftiLAs  ,v  SONS.  LUBOAS,  Co.  AKMACH ;    Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs. 

Sinee  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  in  the  United  States  our  business  with  that  country 
haa  fallen  off  considerably,  and  under  the  Dingley  tariff  it  is  threatened  with  extinction.  A  great  quantity 
of  material  in  webs  or  pieces  is  now  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  the  handkerchiefs  are  stitched  and 
made  ready  for  sale.  This  class  of  work  was  until  lately  a  special  industry  of  our  district,  giving  a  consider- 
able amount  of  employment.  The  material  in  the  piece  is  admitted  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  while  the  finished 
article  is  subject  to  5>  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  duty. 


FIRM  No.  8,515.  Manufacturers  of  Linens  and  Unions  by  Power  Loom,  also  of  Hand  Loom  Embroidered 
(Jnods.  Linen,  Cottons,  &c.,  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  Plain  and  Embroidered,  in  Cotton  and 
Linen  Cambrics. 

The  hemstitching  end  of  our  trade  both  in  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs  has  suffered  very  much 
from  the  McKinley  tariff  in  the  United  States  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  end  has  been  ruined  and  the 
linen  end  very  much  injured  by  the  tariff  of  55  per  cent,  'to  50  per  cent.,  while  piece  goods  are  admitted  at 
35  per  cent.,  thus  enabling  the  Yankees  to  import  the  piece  goods  and  stitch  them  themselves. 
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FIRM  No.  4,082.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs,  Fancy  Drawn  Work  and  Embroidered 
Covers,  Ac. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  by  the  McKinley  tariff  in  the  United  States.  We  purchase  handkerchief! 
ready  made  in  New  York  cheaper  than  we  can  land  them,  solely  on  account  ot  the  McKinley  tariff  ;  ou 
wages  are  lower  than  the  States  and  our  operatives  are  just  as  quick.  We  purchase  yearly  about  £7,00 
of  handkerchiefs  in  the  States,  whereas  we  could  make  these  in  Belfast,  and  would  pay  in  wages  for  thi 
value  about  £3,500  per  annum.  A  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  tariff  on  the  part  of  the  States  would  bring  bak 
at  least  three-quarters  of  above  trade. 


Dress  and  Cloth 
Linens. 


STEPHEN  KOOERS  &  Co.,  8,  PAPER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Ladies'  Linen  CoUrs 
and  Cuffs,  Women's  Muslin  Aprons,  Girls'  Pinafores,  and  Boys'  Embroidery  and  American  CoUrs. 

Germany  is  fairly  walking  into  our  South  African  markets  with  fancy  boys'  collars  and  apronfand 
children's  pinafores.  We  know  that  we  are  being  debarred  from  sending  to  certain  countries  owing  t  the 
tariff  rates.  The  Colonies  prefer  our  goods,  but  are  now  making  themselves  in  the  Colonies  on  acount 
of  the  duties. 
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ADAMS  &  Co.,  5,  HOWARD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;  Merchants  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods  for  the  Sfrt  and 
Collar  Trade,  Linen  and  Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

\\  e  can  only  speak  of  the  special  class  of  goods  we  deal  in,  and  in  it  we  think  the  proportion  oforeign- 
made  goods  tends  to  diminish  in  Germany.  In  France,  after  the  raising  of  the  tariff,  the  quantity  o'French- 
made  goods  increased,  but  we  do  not  think  it  has  increased  much  since,  that  is,  of  late  years.  Ntgoods  of 
our  class  are  made  in  Italy. 

T'lH-  Kreneh  tariff  of  1894  shut  out  very  heavy  linens  used  for  interlinings.  The  quantit-of  these, 
I"'"1  •'*  diminishing  through  the  substitution  of  cotton.  The  falling  off  in  quanty  in  the 

home  market  where  no  duty  exists  is  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  French  market,  owing  to  the  uS'Of  cotton. 
The  French  manufacture  of  fine  light  linens  has  not  greatly  interfered  with  our  trade.  So  far  as  v  are  aware 
only  one  manufacturer  has  been  at  all  successful  in  this  line. 

Of  OOUrte,  it  no  duties  were  levied,  or  if  those  that  are  levied  were  lower,  we  should  sellaore  goods, 
IM  the  consumer  would  be  cheaper  and  would  reach  a  wider  publ,  but  we  do 

not  think  iiipnsition  of  duties  by  foreign  countries  has  been  of  much  use  to  the  ma*facturers  of 

those  countries  so  far  as  fine  light  linens  and  unions  are  concerned.  These  are  the  only  eood^'e  can  speak 
of  with  certainty. 

•»'  are  ago  a  good  many  heavy  linens  were  shipped  to  France  in  the  loom  state,  Cached  there, 

and  probably  sold  as  French  manufacture,  but  we  think  this  is  no  longer  done.  Probably  tbincreasing  use 
of  cotton  goods  has  made  the  French  supply  sufficient  for  their  home  demand. 


W.  CLARK  &  SONS,  UPPERLANDS,  Co.  DERRY  ;    Linen  Manufacturere — Linings,  &o. 

We  find  goods  similar  to  ours,  viz.,  linen  linings,  are  being  shipped  largely  to  the  United  Stated  from 
Belgium  ;  we  attribute  competition  from  this  source  to  rates  of  wages.  Our  business  has  fallen  off  in  the 
States  about  50  per  cent,  since  the  McKinley  tariff  was  brought  into  effect.  Just  at  present  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  competition  from  the  United  States  in  Canada,  large  quantities  of  cotton  linings  are  being  sent  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  of  America.  We  would  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  largely  decreased  since  the  tariff  was  raised  and  that  our  business  with  Canada  has  increased 
in  as  rapid  a  proportion  since  the  preferential  tariff  was  given  by  that  country. 

THOMSON  KELLY  &  Co.,  LTD.,  1,  ORMEAN  AVENUE,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Exporters. 

Our  trade  suffered  seriously  by  operation  of  McKinley  tariff  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  I  In' 
introduction  of  McKinley  tariff,  we  had  about  200  looms  (in  outside  factories)  busily  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  union  damasks,  union  towels,  &c.,  and  to-day  we  have  not  any  continuously  on  these  makes,  nor 
have  other  makes  taken  their  place.  The  United  States  practically  captured  for  their  local  production  the 
above-named  end  of  Irish  linen  exports. 
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Damasks,  &c. 


McG'RUM,    WATSON  &  MERCER,    LTD.,    BELFAST  ;     Linen    Manufacturers — Damasks,    &c. 

Belgium,  Austria,  and  especially  Germany  have  become  very  formidable  competitors  in  supplying 
goods,  such  as  we  manufacture,  not  only  to  foreign  and  colonial  markets,  but  in  the  home  market  as  well. 

YORK  STREET  FLAX  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yarns,  Damask  Table  Linen 
Sheetings  and  Pillow  Linen,  Towel  and  other  Household  Goods,  Damask  Tray  Cloths,  and  Tea 
Cloths,  Brown  Paddings,  Dowlas,  &c. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  severely.  The  duties  have  been  increased  enormously  by  almost  every 
country  to  which  we  ship,  and  the  tariffs  have  been  made  vexatiously  complicated,  more  especially  by  the 
United  States  and  Prance.  The  extent  to  which  our  firm's  export  trade  has  suffered  is  fairly  reflected  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  from  which  it  can  be  seen,  for  example,  that  of  linen  piece  goods  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  :  — 

The  annual  average         The  average  annual         Showing  a 
shipment  was  for  shipment  was  for  decrease  of 

1878-1882. 

£ 

216,780 
95,275 
104,474 
223,218 
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To  France 

„  Italy 

„  Spain 

„  Germany 

,,  Russia 

„  U.S.A. 


56,963 
2,371,364 


The  average  annual 

shipment  was  for 

1898-1902. 

£ 

137,766 
23,466 
23,590 
196,688 
17,033 
1,944,788 


36  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

77  per  cent. 

13  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 

18  per  cent. 


192,649  50  per  cent. 

63,222  53  per  cent. 

173,992  14  J  per  cent,  increase. 

349,565  7J  per  cent,  decrease, 

3,731,997  23  per  cent,  decrease 


Foreign  :  — 

To  West  Indies  ..  387,874 

„   Brazil  . .          . .  135,999 

With  our  Colonies  it  is : — 

To  Canada*  . .  . .  151,969 

„  Australia  . .  . .  377,380 

The  total  exports  of  linen  piece  goods  has  been  : — 

Annual  average  . .  4,846,657 

"Canada  allows  us  a  preference  of  33J  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  4,072.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yarns,  &c. 

We  have  felt  foreign  competition  in  the  lower  qualities  of  linen  goods  in  all  countries  west  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  all  qualities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  linen  goods  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies, 
though  growing,  is  not  as  yet  of  serious  importance. 

WALPOLE  BROS.,  LTD.,  DUBLIN  ;    Manufacturers  of  Irish  Table  Damask  and  Linens. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  suffered  very  much  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  that  country. 
Of  course  it  hits  us  very  much  harder  than  the  tariff  of  Canada  or  the  Colonies.  We  have  not  felt  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  2,695.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Damasks  in  the  Piece,  Damask  Cloths,  Damask  Napkins 
Towels,  Doyleys,  Table  Centres,  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linens,  Handkerchiefs. 

Yes,  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  Previous  to  1890  we  did  a  large  trade  in  white  and  printed  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs. In  that  year  the  McKinley  bill  was  introduced,  which  checked  the  sale  of  such  goods,  but  still 
left  us  a  considerable  amount  of  business.  This  was,  however,  completely  taken  from  us  in  1897  when  the 
Dingley  Bill  was  passed,  imposing  still  higher  duties.  These  were  so  prohibitive,  that  the  Americans  have 
now  this  trade  in  their  own  hands,  and  there  are  practically  no  cotton  handkerchiefs  being  shipped  from 
this  district.  Not  content  with  taking  away  our  cotton  handkerchief  trade,  an  attack  was  made  on  our 
linen  cambric  business,  in  the  hemstitching  of  which  employment  was  given  to  large  numbers  of  our  people. 
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Domestic  factories  were  started  in  the  States,  and  in  order  to  transfer  the  work  to  these  factories,  the  duty 
WM  raised  to  55  per  cent.  This  caused  the  domestic  house  to  import  the  cloth  themselves,  which  they  were 
•MblMl  to  do  ftt  awing  of  90  per  MOt.  on  the  duty,  and  by  this  means  they  have  taken  away  a  considerable 
n  >,|  i,ur  l.nsincss  estimated  at  '25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  They  are  also  endeavouring  to  take  away 
our  eml.roidered  initial  trade,  which  aims  a  blow  at  the  work  done  by  our  peasantry  in  their  cottages,  the 
American*  doing  the  work  by  machine. 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA.— Owing  to  hostile  tariffs  within  the  past  20  years  our  damasks,  &c.,  have  been 
largely  excluded  from  these  countries,  while  they,  through  long  hours  and  lower  wages,  are  in  a  position  to  flood 
our  market  with  their  goods.  In  the  case  of  handkerchiefs  hemstitched  by  machine  and  by  hand,  there 
was,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  a  considerable  trade  to  be  done.  This  has  practically  been  swept  away  by  an 
increaw  in  the  dii'ty.  and  we  aie  shipping  little  or  none  of  these  goods  to  these  countries. 

BELGIUM. — We  refer  to  our  remarks  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Austria. 

FRANCE. — We  are  obliged  to  send  the  handkerchiefs  in  the  piece,  that  is,  without  work  on  them,  so 
•8  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  domestic  made  goods. 

In  our  opinii  ii.  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  COLONIES  as  in  the  home  trade. 

Mil  JUKI  WEAVING  AND  FINISHING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Manufacturers  of  Damasks,  Napkins,  Towellings, 
-.  I'hiin  and  Fancy  Linens  principally  used  for  Dress  purposes,  made  from  all  Linen  and 
from  Linen  and  Cotton. 

In  the  case  of  fancy  towels,  the  Germans  can  beat  us  hollow  in  all  markets,  and  in  damask  we  feel  their 
competition  very  seriously.  A  great  many  of  the  drills  shipped  from  Belfast  to  Cuba  and  South  American 
markets  are  now  made  in  Belgium.  Seven  years  ago  a  large  number  of  our  looms  were  working  on  a  low 
union  damask  and  union  towels,  both  of  which  are  now  almost  things  of  the  past,  because  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  have  begun  to  manufacture  similar  goods  in  unions  and  a  substitute  in  cotton,  with 
the  result  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  looms  now  are  working  on  linen  goods.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  not  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  linen  seriously,  but  have  been 
working  on  union,  cotton,  and  woollens  ;  we  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  serious  trouble  in  the  finer 
ends  of  pure  linen,  as  the  climate  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States  are  not  satisfactory  for  the 
manufacture  of  this. 

The  following  table  will  give  you  the  best  reply  as  to  whether  our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  recent 
years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country.  But  this  does  not  altogether  represent  the  harm  that 
has  been  done  to  the  trade  by  the  radical  change  and  great  increase  that  was  made  in  the  tariffs  of  the  United 
States.  The  retailers,  there  more  than  in  any  other  country,  must  have  goods  to  sell  at  a  price,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  manufacturers  had  to  alter  all  their  qualities,  and  reduce  them  to  suit  these  prices,  and, 
also,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  scale  of  duty,  a  great  deal  of  the  damask,  &c.,  is  made  to  come  under 
4  ozs.  to  the  square  yard,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  cloth  at  present  going  into  the  United  States  is  a 
very  low  quality,  and  would  not  be  put  on  a  table  in  this  country. 

Cuba  used  to  be  one  of  our  best  markets,  and  a  good  many  looms  were  kept  constantly  going  for  that 
country  ;  then  came  the  time  of  political  trouble,  and  the  demand  was  reduced  very  considerably.  When 
the  United  States  got  control,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  build  up  a  wall  of  tariffs  in  their  own  favour 
and  against  all  others,  so  that  now  the  Cuban  market  is  scarcely  worth  considering. 


EXPORTS  OF  LINEN  MANUFACTURES  OF  ALL  KINDS,  YARNS  EXCEPTED,  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 


Value  (in  £) 

4,118,013  1885 

4,804,803  .           1890 

9,156,990  1895 

7,248,345  1900 

7,227,920  1902 

5,836,019 

Average  for  10  years  £4,957,120. 


Value  (in  £) 
4,961,093 
5,710,168 
5,351,025 
5,224,594 
5,427,969 


\\c  (lii  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  Colonies,  so  we  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  the  point. 

BROOK  m:i.h  LIMN  Co..  LTD.,  BELFAST;    Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Union  and  Linen  Dowlas, 
t'nio    and  Linen  Damasks,  Linen  Paddings,  Linen  Sheetings,  Dress  Linens  and  White  Linens. 


I'ndoubtedly  our  export  trade  has  suffered  severely  during  the  past  20  years  through  the  adverse 
tariffs  of  Continental  countries  and  the  United  States.  Also,  but  to  a  less  degree,  by  the  tariffs  of  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  the  Smith  American  Republics.  The  Russian  trade,  formerly  of  considerable  importance  to  us, 
is  now  almost  extinguished.  Trade  with  Continental  countries  has  declined  and  become  less  profitable. 

In  the  United  States,  which  is  our  most  important  market,  the  McKinley  tariff  has  wrought  adversely 

the  interests  of  the  Irish  linen  trade.     The  complexity  of  the  tariff  and  the  details  required  by  the  United 

i  customs  make  the  business  more  difficult  and  troublesome,  and  reduce  the  margin  of  profit  considerably. 

ic  details  are  evidently  intended  to  assist  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  making  of  the  goods, 

ttle  success  beyond  the  coarser  makes.     In  these  the  tariff  excludes  foreign  competition 

I  n  France  local  manufacturers  supply  most  of  the  requirements  of  that  country.     The  trade  of  Irish 
mufacturtTH  with  France  has  declined  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  very  materially.     The  same  may 
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latterly  in  larger  quantities  by  the  Bielsfield  manufaeturers. 

Bleached  damask  table  linens  of  German  manufacture  are  being  pushed  at  present  very  strongly  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets,  and  have  displaced  a  certain  proportion  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
manufactures.  Belgian  and  German  goods  are  also  pushed  in  our  Colonies,  such  as  Australia  and  South 
Africa. 

Jom?  WILSON  AND  SON,  BELFAST,  LTD,  DOWNSHIRE  HOUSE,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Damask  and  Cambric  Manu- 
facturers ;  also  Shirts,  Collars  and  Ladies'  Underclothing. 

Honolulu,  Brazil,  Russia,  Cuba  and  America,  duty  on  embroidered  goods  60  per  cent.,  and  plain 
damasks  50  per  cent.,  which  has  destroyed  our  trade  in  fine  goods.  Germany  competes  all  the  time  in  the 
Colonies. 

Our  Government  gives  no  help  to  us  anywhere  ;  foreign  Governments  help  their  manufacturers  all 
the  time. 

FIRM  No.  1,927.     Manufacturer  of  Damask  and  Linen  Goods,  Fancy  and  Embroidered  Linen  Goods,  Drawn 
Thread  Work. 

Before  the  McKinley  tariff  we  did  a  considerable  retail  trade  with  Americans,  who  took  the  goods  away 
with  them  and  ordered  through  the  post ;  but  now  this  trade  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  on  account  of 
the  very  high  import  duty.  We  cannot  gauge  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  as  our  trade  with  them  is  a 
retail  one. 

FIRM  No.  2,894.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Table  Damasks. 

Our  export  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  adverse  tariffs.  In  the  United  States  the  competition  is  very  severe  as  well  as  in  all  our  Colonies. 

CARTER  BROS.  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BARNSLEY  ;    Manufacturers  of  Household  Linens. 
Yes,  in  the  United  States  of  America  seriously,  in  Australia  slightly. 

FIRM  No.  6,626.     Manufacturers  of  Damask  and  Plain  Goods  in  Linen  and  Cotton. 

In  Germany,  Franco  and  Italy  (Spain  and  Russia  being  quite  minor)  the  result  of  foreign  competition 
is  practically  to  prohibit  export  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  linens.  It  was  formerly  a  fair  business, 

not  large,  but  now  practically  none.     With  Russia  in  the  same  way,  there  is  no  export  trade  now,  but  there  4150 

never  was  much.     The  diminution  of  our  exports  to  Russia  followed  on  the  importation  of  textile  machinery 
there.     In  the  United  States  the  German  competition  is  considerable  and  chronic,  but  this  is  no  jiew  thing. 

FIRM  No.  6,271.     Manufacturers  of  Table  Linen  and  a  Small  Quantity  of  Turkey  Red  Cotton  Damasks. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  with  whose  tariff  we  are  acquainted.  The  duties  on  our  goods 
range  from  35  per  cent,  to  considerably  over  50  per  cent.  We  had  a  much  better  trade  with  the  United 
States  when  the  tariff  was  only  35  [per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  sale  of  the  lower  class  of  goods  had  been 
completely  cut  off  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  Towels  and  diapers  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  this  district  and  are  now  made  in  the  United  States. 

As  we  anticipated  for  some  time  the  loss  of  trade  on  these  articles  we  gradually  cleared  out  of  that 
line  of  business,  breaking  up  the  narrow  looms  and  putting  in  wider  ones,  in  order  to  tackle  another  branch 
of  our  trade.  We  have  baen  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  States  for  the  last  25  years,  so  that  we  saw  the 
gradual  development  of  that  particular  busines?,  and  wore  therefore  able  to  get  out  bsttor  than  perhaps  some 
of  our  neighbours,  and  others  in  the  district  who  are  more  dependent  on  that  class  of  trade. 

FIRM  No.  5,065.     Manufacturers  of  Ticks,  Sheetings,  Huckabacks,  Damasks.  A-tc-t 

41O1 
In  America,  certainly,  since  the  duty  on  linen  goods  has  been  raised  from  35  to  50  to  60  per  cent. 

WILLIAM  EWART  £  SON,  LTD.,  9,  BEDFORD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Damasks,  Tickings,  Blind 
Cloths,  Tailors'  Padding,  Spinners  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  Line  Yarns,  Tow  Yarns. 

Yes,  has  suffered  severely,  our  exports  have  been  reduced,  especially  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  4,597.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Towels,  Floorcloths,  &c. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff  we  used  to  send  £20,000  to  £25,000  worth  of  towels  annually  TowellinSs'  *e- 
to  the  United  States.  Last  year  our  exports  amounted  to  £3,300,  and  this  was  sold  without  a  profit.  The 
McKinley  tariff  considerably  reduced  our  exports  ;  but  the  Dingley  tariff  has  completely  closed  us  out  of  that 
market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  countries  copied  in  the  first  place  the  machinery  of  this  country, 
and  a  diminution  of  exports  followed.  We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  articles 
in  our  trade  to  hostile  tariffs.  Foreign  countries  made  inroads  on  our  Canadian  market  until  the  recent 
preference  stopped  them. 


*  co      ronitn  TIIOMW  FBROUSOS  &  Co..   LTD.,   EDENDERRY  FACTORY,  DANBRIDGE  ;    Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleached 

'1J>^      Competition  n  Damasks,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Towels,  Crash  and  Glass  Cloths,  Plain  Linens,  &c. 


We  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  effect  of  the  .McKinley  tariff  in  America,  which,  from  a  basis  of  about 
e.  35  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem,  on  our  class  of  goods  now  runs  from  a  minimum  (and  this  in  but  few  cases) 
of  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  on  almost  all  goods  we  make.  On  union  goods,  such  as  towels, 
crash.  Ac.,  the  increased  advance  in  duty  meant  the  killing  of  such  goods  to  a  large  degree  in  so  far  as 
export  to  America  was  concerned.  In  six  months  after  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  we  had  to  close 
down  about  80  looms  that  wen-  making  union  goods  for  America.  We  ultimately  got  them  running  on  goods 
for  Canada. 

Though  our  total  sales  to  the  United  States  market  have  been  of  increasing  value  the  following  facts 
are  worth  con*'  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  a  very  large  trade  was  done 

(principally  by  Belfast  and  Scotland  with  German  competition  occurring)  in  low-class  union  (linen  and 
cotton)  towels';  our  share  of  this,  though  we  are  a  small  concern,  was  about  £10,000  per  annum.  After  the 
pausing  of  the  Dingley  Bill  the  Americans  started  factories  of  their  own,  and  to-day  not  a  dozen  of  these 
goods  is  imported  by  them.  They  are  also  undoubtedly  gradually  making  better  goods,  advancing  year  by 
year,  and  so  reducing  their  imports.  This  process  has  been  slower  in  the  linen  trade  than  probably  any 
other  textile  industry,  but  it  ia  going  on.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Dingley  tariff  there  were  practically 
no  linen  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and,  though  our  sales  are  increasing,  we  are  quite  confident  that 

4153  this  is  at  the  expense  of  our  own  home  competition. 

U'e  have  always  felt  that  if  our  Government  had  had  something  to  bargain  with,  the  clauses  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  affecting  our  industry  might  have  been  much  modified,  especially  as  the  United  States  had  then 
no  (linen  industry  to  protect. 

THB  OLD  BLEACH  LINEN  Co.,  LTD.,  RANDALSTOWN,  Co.  ANTRIM,  IRELAND  ;    Manufacturers  and  Bleachers 
of  highest  class  Linen  Towels,  Household  Linens  and  Table  Damasks. 

Our  lower  ranges  of  goods  have  suffered  in  America.  The  sale  of  higher  class  goods  in  America  has 
increased:  (1)  Because  the  American  cannot  make  them :  (2)  Because  under  their  system  of  high  protection, 
the  nation  has  become  much  more  wealthy. 

U'e  do  a  nice  trade  in  plain  linens  through  shippers  in  London  with  Australia.  We  do  not  know  much 
about  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  there.  We  do  not  sell  to  any  extent  to  any  other  Colony. 

WM.  LIDDELL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Manufacturers— Damask  Table  Linen,  Towels,  Bed  Linen,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  high  tariff  in  the  United  States,  we  are  obliged  to  get  a  great  many  union  towels,  union 
huckabacks  and  crashes  manufactured  in  that  country,  as  they  can  manufacture  them  cheaper  there  than 

4154  we  can  land  them  after  paying  the  high  rates  of  duty  on  the  finished  article.     We  believe  that  in  time,  they 

will  be  able  to  manufacture  a  better  class  of  goods  in  the  United  States  than  at  present,  and.  in  consequence, 
it  will  seriously  affect  many  other  articles  in  linen  goods  at  present  manufactured  in  our  works  for  the  United 
States.     We  shall  be  obliged  to  either  start  a  branch  factory  in  the  United  States  or  give  up  manufacturing 
many  items  at  homo,  except  we  are  given  our  home  and  colonial  markets  to  take  our  production.     The  goods 
referred  to  above  we  formerly  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  the  demand  from  the  United  States  having 
ceased,  we  were  obliged  to  shut  down  the  looms  manufacturing  these  items. 

FIRM  No.  6,629.     Merchants  of  Damask  Napkins,  Towels,  Pillow  Linens,  Sheetings,  Crashes. 
Export  trade  to  the  States  has  certainly  suffered  in  consequence  of  hostile  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  4,991.     Manufacturers  of  most  classes  of  Linen  Goods  (except  Handkerchiefs)  including   Plain 
Linens,  Sheetings,  Towels,  Table  Damasks,  Napkins,   &<-. 

U'e  believe  our  trade  has  suffered  in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
McKinley  tariff. 
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.1.   \M>  K.  TAYLOR.  :<s.  Drtu.iN  ROAD,  BELFAST;   Manufacturers  of  Fancy.  Embroidered  and  Hemstitched 

•'*  T;'ble   Linen.   Towels.   Pillow   Linen.  Sheetings,  &c. 

U  e  exported  largely  to  the  United  States  before  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into  force,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  not  Ix-en  exporting  half  the  former  amount. 

•I""N  s    |;  KK.I.HAST  ;   Manufacturers  of  Damask  Table  Linen.  Towels,  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linens, 

llandki  n-lii,-ts.  mid  all  kinds  of  Lir.en. 

Our  export  trail.-  was  very  much  interfered  with  by  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  the  United   States. 

to  tin-  tact   that   linen  of  a  good  quality  cannot  be  produced  in  the  States,  that  the 

rt  KO,,,|S.  and  the  trade  has  been  restored  to  the  old  prosperity,  but  have-  no 

"lllt  I1';','  "•'•'•  t«rilt.  trade  would  IK-  enormously  increased.      We  at  one  time  had  a  very  nice  trade 

inotalu,  but  sine,-  America  obtained  Hawaii  and  the  American  tariff  was  imposed,  our  Had-  has 
ataolut-  •! 

i   in  our  Colonic,  from  our  foreign  competitors  especially  the  Germans  is  TOrysevere 
'    •vemmcnt   MpeoUlly  doiiis.'  everything  they  can   to  assist  their  manufacturers. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.   4,032.     Linen  Manufacturers,   Bleached  Dowlas,   Hucks,   Towels.  4156 

Our  principal  export  trade  is  to  the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  the  high  tariff  has  restricted  the  sales 
of  some  classes  of  our  manufacture. 

W.  LUMSDBN  &  SON,  FREUCHIE,  FIFE  ;   Linen  Weavers. 

Export  trade  to  the  United  Statas  suffered  very  considerably  from  increased  tariff  imposed  about 
1897,  when  the  rate  was  raised,  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  and  over.  This  enabled  American  manufacturers 
to  produce  the  union  towels  of  which  large  quantities  were  formerly  shipped  from  this  district  and  are  now 
practically  shut  out  from  that  market.  The  only  colony  with  which  we  have  direct  trade  to  any  extent  is 
Canada,  where  competition  with  German  towels  has  been  very  fierce. 

FIRM  No.  4,896.     Weavers  and  Finishers  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  our  looms  were  running  on  union  towels  for  United  States  of  America  market. 
The  last  alteration  of  the  tariff  has  completely  wiped  out  this  trade,  We  do  not  make  any  for  that  market 
now.  Our  customers  inform  us  that  German  competition  is  very  keen  amongst  the  London  houses,  who  place 

Australian  and  South  African  orders,  the  Germans  offering  goods  in  London  which  compete  with  ours,  and  4157 

in  some  cases  they  have  monopoly  of  certain  qualities. 

WEBB  &  Co.,  NEWTOWNARDS,  Co.  DOWN  ;  Manufacturers,  Bleachers,  Finishers,  and  Merchants  of  Linen 
Towels,  Pillow  Linens,  Union  Dowlas,  &c. 

We  know  from  experience  that  our  trade  has  suffered  considerably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
McKinley  tariffs  on  linen  goods  going  to  the  United  States.  The  rise  in  the  tariffs  on  linens  made  at  that 
time  has  principally  fallen  on  ourselves,  and  resulted  in  lessened  profits. 

R.  PEEBLES  &  Co.,  12,  WOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Agents  for  Linen  and  Union  Towels,  Damasks,  &c. 
Cannot  say  our  trade  has  suffered,  but  if  tariffs  were  removed  we  would  probably  do  more  trade  abroad. 

W.  R.  McCALL  &  Co.,  14,  LINENHALL  STREET,  BELFAST  ;  Merchants  of  Flax  and  Union  Goods,  Drills, 
Damasks,  Towels,  Handkerchiefs. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  know  of  no  loss  of  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  tariffs, 

but  we  do  not  do  any  business  with  the  United  States,  or  our  answer  under  this  question  might  be  different.  4158 

We  should  also  add  that  Mexico  now  makes  in  her  own  factories  the  linen  drills  she  formerly  bought  in  Belfast, 
and  she  protects  her  native  industry  by  a  heavy  tariff.  This  modifies  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned  the  first 
part  of  our  answer  to  this  question. 

A.  MCGREGOR  &  Co.,  21  &  22,  LAWRENCE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;    Agents  for  Manufacturers  of  Canvas  for    Heavy  Linens. 
Railway  Wagon  Covers,  Ducks  for  Tents,  Linens  for  Asylums,    Mail  bag  Canvas,    Canvases    for 
Tailors'   use,   Sailcloth,    &c. 

Our  trade  with  Spain,  Francp  and  Germany  has  practically  been  killed  by  their  tariffs. 

ROBERT  WEMYSS  &  Co.,  KIRKCALDY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Cloth,  Tent  Ducks,  Canvas  for  Waterproofing 
and  Railway  Purposes,  Indigo  Blue  Linens,  Union  Goods,  Bed  and  Mattress  Tickings,  Cotton  Ducks 
and  Canvas. 

Our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  with  high  tariffs  is  almost  nil.  Our  rule  is  not  to  force  trade 
against  high  tariffs.  We  work  on  the  theory  that  "  producers  pay  the  duty."  Thirty  years  ago  we  did 
business  with  America — now  we  do  nothing.  Five  to  fifteen  years  ago  we  did  good  business  with  Cuba — • 
now  we  do  nothing.  A-t  CQ 

Our  trade  with  all  our  Colonies  is  steadily  increasing.  We  do  not  fear  foreign  competition  in  the 
Colonies  so  long  as  it  is  carried  on  fair  and  square.  The  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  on  all  fours  with  that 
in  the  home  markets.  Our  greatest  grievance  of  all  is  that  foreign  goods  come  into  this  country  under 
dumped  conditions,  and  are  exported  as  British-made  goods  to  our  Colonies.  This  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  Colonies  which  give  British-made  goods  a  preference. 

FIRM  No.  2,486.     Linen  Manufacturers — Stiffened  Paddings,  &c. 

Our  export  trade  with  United  States  and  Sweden  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  the  imposition 
of  tariffs  in  these  two  countries.  Certain  classes  of  linens  formerly  supplied  by  us  to  the  United  States  are 
now  made  wholly  by  themselves. 

FIRM  No.  2,508.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth,  Chair  Webs,  Flax  Yarns,  Roping  Twines. 

The  competition  in  cotton  sailcloth  by  the  United  States  has  been  very  severe,  bul  now  in  \e\\ 
Zealand  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  our  own  as  English  sailcloth  is  admitted  free,  and  that  from  the  l"nit<-il 
States  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  tariff  all  over  Europe,  except  Norway,  is  sn  very  heavy 
on  sailcloth  that  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  business. 
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owing  to  duty  charged  on  sails,  &c.,  imported  from  England,  cannot  afford  to 

order  in  m«y  case/are  compelled  to  order  Bame  in  the  country  where  the.r  vessels  are 

loading. 
ARTTU-B  A  <  •,..  Km.-.  BM.IA.MKNA,  Co.  ANTRIM  ;   Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

Our  .-sport  trade  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs  Our  machinery  was 
tittod  up  for  finishing  a  coarse  class  of  canvas  goods  for  tailoring  purposes  m  the  United  States  McKmley  a 
high  tariff  cut  the  trade  completely  off  and  left  the  machinery  useless. 

THE  STRATHMOR«  LINEN  Co..  COUPAR  ANGUS,  N.B.  ;   Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers,  Railway  Wagon  Covers, 

Van  Covers,  Crash  Towelling. 

Wheat  sacks  with  Roumania  have  become  a  dead  letter  ;  canvas  to  Spain,  ditto.  Italy  is  gradually 
imking  up  the  Ar.-entine  trade.  liocause  she  has  a  protected  home  market,  and  sends  her  surplus  to  the 
\rg.-ntini-  against  us.  The  Germans  and  Americans  compete  in  South  Africa  with  Cape  wagon  covers. 
Cheap  labour,  longer  hours,  cheap  freights,  &c.,  give  them  the  advantage. 

JOHN  M'AUSTER  &  SONS,  24,  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  Sailmakers. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  by  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  none  of  our  shipowners  will  pay 
the  tariff,  being  able  to  get  their  supplies  cheaper  in  United  States  of  America  ports.  Formerly  we  used  to 
evade  the  tariff  by  sending  our  goods  in  bond,  and  consigned  to  the  port  of  destination,  to  which  the  ship 
was  bound,  but'  that  has  now  been  stopped,  and  duty  must  be  paid  in  every  case.  The  result  is  we  are 
debarred  from  supplying  any  of  our  goods  to  our  own  British-owned  vessels  in  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

ANHREW  Lowsox.  LTD.,  ARBROATH  ;    Flax  Spinners,  Manufacturers  of  Sailcloth,  Canvas,  Tarpaulins,  and 
Twines. 

Yes,  twenty  years  ago  we  exported  large  quantities  of  yarns  and  twines  to  the  Continent,  now 
export  practically  none.  We  did  a  large  export  trade  in  twines  to  Australia  till  the  Colonials  most  effectively 
put  a  stop  to  that  by  imposing  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &.  SONS,    17,    EAGLESHAM  STREET,    GLASGOW  ;     Makers   of    Sails,    Awnings,    Covers, 
Tents,   Ac. 

\\V  are  unable  to  supply  ships  which  go  to  the  United  States  owing  to  the  heavy  tariff.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  duty  being  placed  on  our  goods  by  Continental  ports,  for  British  ships  receiving 
stores  when  there,  and  this  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  trade,  as  we  send  sails  regularly  to  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  &c. 

Fran  No.  5,775.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Sheetings,  Flax  Paddings,  Tent  Ducks. 

Our  Continental  export  trade  has  been  entirely  swept  away  during  past  20  years.  Our  American 
trade  has  also  been  much  curtailed  by  the  higher  tariff  imposed  on  linen  goods  of  late  years.  We  have 
some  experience  in  the  Colonies,  as  our  Continental  competitors  send  agents  over  to  London,  where  Colonial 
buying  is  mostly  done,  and  the  Continental  goods  compete  against  ours,  just  as  they  do  in  home  market. 

REDFORD  LINEN  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Manufacturers  —  Heavy  Linens  for  Canvas  and  Tailoring  Trade. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  from  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  Havanna  and  Spain.  We  experience 
competition  from  Belgium  in  the  Colonies  the  same  as  in  the  British  trade  at  home.  They  send  to  the 
Colonies  the  same  as  we  do,  as  the  Colonies  do  not  manufacture  our  goods. 

W.  FBROUSSON  &  SONS,  DUDHOPE  WORKS,  DUNDEE  ;   Jute  Manufacturers. 

Scum-  thirty  years  ago  an  enormous  preponderance  of  our  production  went  to  European  countries, 
lint  one  by  one  as  they  adopted  protection  these  markets  have  been  entirely  closed  to  us.  Foreign  com- 
petition in  the  Colonies  has  so  far  been  unimportant. 

WM.  *  JOHU  DON  &  Co.,  FOHFAR,  N.B.  ;  Manufacturers  of  the  lighter  class  of  Jute  Fabrics  and  the  medium 

grade  of  Linens,  Slice-tings,  Patent  Yarns,  Dowlas,  Tailor^'  Canvas,  &c. 

\\V  have  almost  entirely  lost  tin-  Copenhagen  market  for  ravensducks,  being  undersold  by  German 
manufacturers  there.  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  too,  trade  in  these  goods  is  dead.  We  have  been  excluded 
l.y  luwtile  tariffs  from  neurly  every  country  in  Europe—  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
almost  entirely  from  Scandinavia.  We  still  do  a  little  trade  with  Denmark.  We  have  recently  been  shut 
out  of  Brazil  entirely. 

'"  '  I  changed  in  1860,  1881,  and  1892.     Under  the  Cobden  treaty  a  considerable 

done  in  jute  irumls.  hut  lain  tariffs  have  killed  it  entirely.      The  duty  now  amounts  to  £4  15s.  per 
the  addition  of  freight  a  protection  to  the  French  jute  manufacturer  of  about  24  per 
Oft,     An  immense  trade  was  done  with  KVSSIA  in  jute  goods,  and  principally  in  bags  up  to  the  year  1879 


Replies  to  Forms. 

For"  years   this  tra  le  has  been  extinguished,  the  duty  being  equal  to  almost  3d.  per  lb.,  or  approximately  4164 

100  per  cent,  ad  va'orem.      Since  187!)  when  the  duties  were  largely  increased,  there  has  been  less  and  lees 

irt  of  jute  goods  to  GERMANY,  until  for  some  years  it  has  been  entirely  stopped.  Duty  is  now  equal  to 
£G  per  ton,  which  means  a  preference  of  ah.mt  24  per  cent.,  to  which  another  5  per  cent,  falls  to  be  added 

••image — about.!!)  |>  i  •,  nt.  in  all.  The  tariff  of  1895  in  ITALY  made  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs  worse. 
On  jute  goods  Italian  manufacturers  enjoy  protection  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.  The  tariff  on  jute  goods 
in  AusTRiA-HuN'cAKV  amounts  to  about  '2'2  per  eenl.  on  (lie  average  value,  and  as  carriage  from  Dundee 
comes  to  .Vs.  i>:-r  ton,  the  effective  protection  is  equal  to  about  29  per  eent. 

Both  Italian  and  German  manufacturers  take  advantage  of  their  high  protective  tariffs  to  undersell 
us  in  neutral  markets.  The  Italian  seems  likely  soon  to  absorb  the  whole  trade  of  the  LEVANT,  and  the  lower 
railway  rates  granted  on  the  German  State  railways,  as  well  as  the  trust  combinations  among  German  manu- 
facturers themselves,  place  a  deadly  weapon  in  their  hands  when  meeting  us  in  neutral  markets. 

FIRM  No.  3,471.     Finishers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Cloth,  Sack  Sewing,  Dyeing,  Buckraming,  Waterproofing, 
Packing. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs.  In  past  years  we  employed 
hundreds  of  hands  in  finishing,  sewing,  doing  up  and  packing  jute  goods  for  the  Continental  markets,  but  now, 

in  consequence  of  prohibitive  tariffs,  this  trade  is  entirely  killed.     Continental  countries  receive  raw  jute  **  />i- 

f  rom  India  abs  /lately  at  the  same  price  as  we  receive  it,  and  we  give  them  the  raw  material,  of  which  we  have 
a  monopoly,  as  freely  as  we  get  it  ourselves ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  tariffs  are  quite  prohibitive  to  our 
manufactured  goods,  and  they  arrange  their  home  prices  to  be  Dundee  prices  plus  duty,  plus  freight,  then, 
with  their  over-production,  they  simply  compete  with  us  in  our  home,  foreign  and  Colonial  trade  by  dumping 
and  thereby  keeping  up  the  prices  at  home. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  started  various  industries,  and  these  one  after  the  other  have  been  killed 
by  tariffs.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America  wo  did  a  large  trade  in  the  making  of  stiff  cloth  for 
bagging  and  carriage  building,  and,  in  consequence  of  special  tariffs  being  put  upon  these  goods,  the  trade 
has  been  entirely  destroyed,  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  America  being  able  to  get  such  tariff 
arrangements  made  as  to  absolutely  protect  the  production  of  such  goods  by  them.  We  are  simply  allowed 
to  act  as  pioneers,  and  after  the  trade  is  established  there  the  usual  special  tariff  is  applied  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  industry  may  be  carried  on  in  the  foreign  country. 

The  same  policy  is  pursued  in  our  trade  to  a  most  extravagant  extent  by  Canada.  Bough  goods  are 
there  admitted  free,  but  if  they  are  run  through  a  mere  finishing  machine  at  a  cost,  say,  of  ^d.  per  yard,  then 
a  duty  is  charged  to  enable  the  man  who  puts  in  some  simple  finishing  plant  to  make  a  good  profit.  The  duty 
enables  him  to  get  at  least  four  times  the  proper  price  of  finishing,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  sa<-k  making,  the  result  is  that  no  finished  cloth  or  sacks  can  be  exported  by  us  to  Canada. 

Foreign  tariffs  have  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  simply  killed  our  various  industries  so  far  as  their 

exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  concerned.     They  get  raw  jute  free  of  export  duty  from  India,  where  alone  4166 

it  can  be  obtained,  and  they  put  on  absolutely  prohibitive  duties  upon  all  manufactured  jute  goods. 

E.  R.  DAWSON,  DUNDEE  ;    Jute  Merchants. 

Foreign-made  goods  have  largely  increased  in  recent  years.  Foreign  tariffs  have  practically  killed 
the  export  of  jute  goods  from  this  to  foreign  countries,  and  I  would  here  point  to  the  fact  that  wo  give 
Continental  mi'ls  and  factories  the  raw  jute  from  which  they  manufacture  goods,  duty  free,  while  our  manu- 
facturers are  taxed  over  Europe  at  about  30  per  cent.  So  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  it  has  suffered  very 
severely  from  the  effect  of  customs  regulations  as  well  as  tariffs  of  foreign  countries. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  11,  PANMURE  STREET,  DUNDEE  ;   Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Jute 
Goods. 

For  many  years  we  did  a  successful  trade  with  Brazil  in  jute  goods,  but  this  has  been  entirely  killed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  protective  tariff  in  that  country  which  enables  them  to  manufacture  their 
jute  goods  at  cheaper  prices  than  those  at  which  we  can  afford  to  sell. 
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H.  H.  TAYLOR,  EXOBS.  OF  EDWARD  BARROW,  28,  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;   Jute  Merchants. 

The  goods  we  deal  in  being  principally  manufactured  in  India,  which  is  the  cheapest  producing 
centre  in  the  world  for  these  goods,  it  is  probable  that  practically  the  whole  supply  of  the  world  would  be  made 
there,  but  for  the  effect  of  the  foreign  tariffs. 

.MOOKK  K-   \\Ki-sKKRt;.   Drxi>KK;    Merchants  of  Jute  and  Flax  Goods. 

Germany  sometimes  sells  jute  goods  at  less  prices  to  foreign  countries  than  makers  can  obtain  in  their 
home  in  vket-.  I  hey  do  so  when  business  is  bad  in  Germany ;  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  competition 
makers  finding  a  ready  sale  of  their  production  in  their  own  home  market.  Dundee  has  lost  nearlvall  Conti- 
nental markets,  Germany,  Austria.  France,  Italy  and  Russia  through  the  operation  of  foreign  tariffs.  All 
these  countries  have  their  own  jute  industries  and  supply  their  home  markets.  The  dutyin  these  countries 
varies  between  25  and  40  per  cent,  (except  Russia,  where  it  is  about  100  per  cent.)  on  the  value,  so  that 
Dundee  cannot  compete  in  any  of  these  markets. 

We  do  our  principal  trade  with  the,  Argentine  Republic,  where  there  is  no  duty  on  jute  goods  at  the 
piesent  moment.  The  Brazils  have  got  jute  factories,  but  do  not  spin  the  yarn  which  is  imported  from  Dundee. 
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Manufactured  Roods  cannot  bo  imported  into  tin-  Brazils,  the  duty  bemg  too  high  about  100  per  cent,  on  the 
value  Thedutvin  tlic  other  KepuH.  b  wd  Central  America  is  not  prohibitive,  and  does  not  interfere 

with  our  trade  '  Mexico  tins  n  jut»-  industry  of  its  own,  the  duty  there  is  high,  and  Dundee  goods  are  almost 
entirely  excluded,  thoiinh  Calcutta,  bowtsvw,  is  still  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent.  The  tariffs  in 
Turkey.  Koumania.  Bulgaria  und  Servia  are  moderate  and  not  prohibitive. 

..D,  RUSSKL  &  Co.,  10—11.  Lr  Merchants  of  Jute,   Indian  Carpets,   &c. 

Low  of  business  done  through  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  Indian  produce  is  considerable,  but  difficult 
to  estimate  owing  to  the  fixing  the  Government  of  India  at  exchange  Is.  4d.,  intrinsic  value 

being  about  9)d.  only,  because  of  the  competition  of  silver  coinage  countries  like  South  America,  China, 
*c.  The  regulation  in  India  by  which  the  mints  were  closed  gives  a  practical  bounty  of  30  per  cent,  to 
competing  countries  with  n  silver  coinage,  which  bounty  should  be  met  by  a  countervailing  duty. 

pt  with  regard  to  Austria  and  France  we  find  no  oppressive  regulations  or  tariff  restrictions. 
Indian  produce  sold  here  and  landed  at  Trieste  or  Fiume  is,  when  sent  inland,  subjected  to  duty  which  is 
only  rebated  if  it  has  been  imported  by  an  Austrian-Lloyd  steamer.  Produce  shipped  from  an  Indian  port 
direct  to  a  French  port  is  admitted  duty  free  ;  if  sent  via  England,  even  if  not  landed  here,  it  is  subjected 
to  duty. 

FIHM  No.  10,386.     Merchants  of  Jute  Manufactures  and  Flax  Sailcloth. 

The  trade  of  almost  the  whole  Continent,  Mexico,  &c.,  has  been  lost  through  the  operation  of  tariff. 
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FRANK  J.  NATHAN  &.  Co.,  10  AND  11,  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. ;   Merchants  Dealing  in  Hemp,  Coir 
Goods,  Manchester  Goods,  Ac. 

Practically  the  whole  of  Egypt  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  British  possession.  Three-fourths  of  our  total 
exports  are  to  Egypt,  which  are  increasing  owing  to  the  settled  conditions  prevailing  there,  the  good  harvest 
and  the  high  values  of  cotton.  Foreign  goods  do  not  seriously  compete  with  British,  owing  to  their  having 
to  compete  on  even  terms  as  to  tariffs  and  to  the  greater  reliability  of  British  merchandise. 

Practically  the  whole  of  our  imports  come  from  British  possessions.  The  only  markets  we  export 
foreign-made  goods  to  are  Egypt  and  South  America.  The  latter  takes  foreign-made  goods  in  quantities 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  There  cheapness  is  a  prior  consideration  to  value.  Then  all  shipments  from 
England  to  Porto  Alcgre  or  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  very  largely  put  out  of  the  running  as  the  freightage  there 
is  in  German  hands  and  English  goods  have  to  go  to  the  Continent  for  transhipment.  British  currency  and 
measurements  are  little  understood,  and  the  language  question  is  not  an  unimportant  one.  If  the  British 
exporter  would  realise  that  a  letter  in  l>ad  Spanish  goes  further  than  one  in  academic  English  a  great  step 
forward  would  be  made.  It  is  only  when  the  highest-class  goods  are  required  that  we  can  order  for  South 
America  here,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  our  profit  we  would  willingly  give  the  British  manu- 
facturer our  preference.  At  "  all  even  "  we  can  compete. 

The  smallest  preference  would  mean  an  immense  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  it  is  the 
navigation  laws  that  want  altering  first.  Make  the  plying  between  British  and  Colonial  ports  a  "  coasting 
trade,"  restrict  this  trade  to  British  bottoms  under  British  regulations,  and  you  will  go  far  towards  the 
the  realisation  of  your  ideals. 

With  regard  to  foreign  traders  disposing  of  their  goods  in  our  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain 
for  similar  goods  in  their  home  markets,  they  only  do  so  very  occasionally  to  get  into  a  market.  Whenever 
we  hear  rumours  of  this  we  try  to  buy  ourselves  but  have  never  been  successful.  This  would  apply  to  other 
trades  than  ours,  chiefly  partly-manufactured  goods.  They  are  usually  "  quotations  without  engagement  " 
and  holders  only  sell  to  those  whose  buying  will  serve  some  ulterior  purpose. 


H«Si«M,  &C. 
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Manufacturers  of  Jute  Hessians  and  Sackings. 


.nd  twenty  years  ngo  we  sent,  considerable,  quantities  of  jute  goods  to  the  Continent,  but  now 
.  lend  practically  none.     Jute  goods  arc  largely  made  now  by  Continental  manufacturers  and  sold  at  less 
thin  those  from  this  country  can  be  sold  at  on  the  Continent.     Cheap  labour  and  long  hours  enables  them  to 
do   so. 

To  our  Australian  and  other  Colonies  as  also  to  the  United  States  of  America,  Argentine  Republic, 
generally,  considerable  quantities  were  previously  sent,  but  these  markets  are  now 
leutta.     Tli,-  Australian  jute  trade  has  almost  entirely  gone  from  this  country  to  our 
•  ing  to  the  increase  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  as  well  as  to  the  geographical  position. 

"'  K"    A'  Manufacturers  of  Hessians,   Beddings,   and  other  .lute 

•<•[<•<. 

.null,  and  Continental  tariffs  prevent  us  from  extending.     Calcutta  ha;,   the 

!'ich  we  would  be  glad  to  make  in  place  of  goods  we  at  present  do.  «c. 

am  be  purchased  on  the  Continent  and  re-shipped  at  a  small  profit,  while  to  make  them  would 

IBMU1    A 

>'•"!'•  '  '11  re<Mn%,  now  we  have  commenced  in  the  Colonies.     We  know 
who  did  a  (hipping  trad,-,  fa  driven  into  the  home  trade  through  hostile  tariffs, 

ni|>i  titmn,  &c. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  3,759.     Canvas,  Yarn,  and  Oil  Merchants,  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Tarpaulin,  Brattice  Cloth,   Tarpaulini    &c.  4172 

Tent  and  Wagon  Covers,  Cloth  Finishers,  Waterproofers  of  Cloths  and  Papers. 

We  have  b  en  driven  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  twines,  both  for  home  and  export  trade,  owing 
principally  to  German  competition.  We  had  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  floorcloth  owing  to  the  high 
tariffs  of  foreign  countries  closing  all  markets  but  the  home  market,  which  became  over-supplied  from  the 
same  cause.  Our  export  trade  in  various  waterproof  packing  materials,  such  as  wagon  covers  and  oiled  or 
pitched  cloths  and  papers,  has  dwindled  away  for  many  years  owing  to  the  above-named  cause. 

We  do  very  little  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  though  we  have  repeatedly  appointed  agents,  have  made 
no  headway  owing  to  keen  competition  making  the  business  unremunerative ;  but  whether  the  competition 
is  home,  Colonial  or  foreign,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  apparently  it  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another. 

SOMERVILLE  &  MoRnisoN,  RuTHERGLEN,  N.B.  ;    Makers  of  Brattice  Cloth,  Tarpaulin  Wagon  Covers,  Chair 
Webbing. 

Our  export  trade  has  not  suffered  in  recent  years,  but  rather  increased.  German  chair  web  is  sold  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  prices  under  our  cost. 

C.  GROOM,  LTD.,  101,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.G. ;  Manufacturers  from  Canvas  of  Tarpaulins,  Tents,  Covers.  4173 

Australian  tariffs  prevent  the  import  into  that  country  of  all  goods  made  up  from  canvas,  such  as 
tarpaulins  and  tents,  though  the  canvas  from  which  such  goods  are  made  are  permitted  to  enter  at  a  low  rate. 


FIRM  No.  3,072.     Folding  Canvas  Boats  and  Tent  Manufacturers. 

Our  export  trade  to  America  is  practically  nil  owing  to  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  our  manufactures, 
and  we  have  accordingly  never  pushed  our  trade  to  that  country. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  37,  DHTJRY  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL  ;   Sack  and  Bag  Merchants  and  Manufacturers.         gac|,$  an((  Bags 

The  duty  on  jute  cloth  imported  into  the  United  States  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  lb.,  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  on  bags  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  lb.  and  15  per  cent,  ad  va'orem.  This  preferential  duty 
in  favour  of  the  cloth  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any  new  bags  to  be  exported,  the  cloth  being 
imported  by  Americans  and  made  up  in  their  factories  there.  Previously  to  the  imposition  of  this  duty  a 
very  considerable  trade  used  to  be  done  in  manufactured  bags  to  that  country.  Further,  on  all  bags  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  exported  from  there,  a  drawback  is  allowed  by  the  customs  equal 

to  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  cloth  ;   it  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  British  exporter  of  bags,  4174 

new  or  second-hand,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  produce  and  again  exported  from  that  country,  has  to 
c  mpete  with  practically  a  duty-free  bag.  This  affects  very  largely  the  second-hand  trade  in  jute  bags,  as 
the  majority  of  them  are  used  for  cotton  seed  meal,  cake,  &c.  There  are  practically  no  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jute  cloth  for  bag-making  purposes  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  cloth  they  import  is  manu- 
factured either  in  Calcutta  or  Dundee. 

At  one  time  Mexico  was  one  of  our  largest  markets,  but  is  now  practically  closed.  Jute  mills  have 
lately  been  erected  in  the  country,  and  sucli  high  import  duties  placed  on  manufactured  goods  to  protect  these 
mills  that  it  is  almost  impossible  lot  any  foreign  country  to  compete. 

The  customs  tariff  in  Argentina  is  being  constantly  changed.  For  the  past  year  or  so  the  duties  have 
been  taken  off,  and  the  import  from  this  country  and  Calcutta  of  manufactured  bags  largely  increased.  How 
long  this  will  continue  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  up  to  the  time  the  duty  was  removed,  the  high  charges 
levied  were  a  serious  handicap  to  this  trade,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  jute  business. 

Cuba  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  markets.  Very  large  quantities  of  bags  are  made  in  Calcutta 
and  exported  from  there  for  filling  with  sugar.  If  the  contemplated  preferential  tariff  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  becomes  law,  giving  a  preference  in  favour  of  American  manufactured  goods,  it  will  be  a 
most  serious  blow  to  the  trade,  and  this  market  will  probably  be  lost  to  us,  as  Porto  Rico  has  already  been 
lost  for  the  same  reason. 

Practically,  without  exception,  all  Continental  nations  put  a  more  or  less  prohibitive  duty  on  our  4175 

manufactures. 

FIRM  No.  2,246.     Manufacturers  of  New  and  Second-hand  Sacks  and  Bags. 

Our  second-hand  bags  exported  to  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  about  one-third 
ad  valorem,  and,  although  the  cloth  exported  from  this  country  and  India  is  also  subject  to  a  corresponding 
duty,  the  latter  can  be  made  into  bags  there  and  filled  in  bond,  and  when  exported,  the  duty  is  returned, 
I  hus  penalising  our  exported  bags  on  which  there  is  no  rebate  of  duty,  even  when  exported  from  the  United 
State.-)  of  America  filled. 

STOKVIS,   JOLLY  &  Co.,  77 — 83,  HIGH  STREET,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. ;  Jute  Sack  Manufacturers,  Merchants 
and  Importers. 

India  being  the  sole  home  of  jute  growing  it  is  only  in  the  manufactured  fibre  that  competition  can 
arise,  and  she  is  fast  becoming  the  largest  user  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  small  protective  tariff  would  result 
in  the  British  Empire  having  the  whole  jute  manufacture  entirely  to  itself. 

G  2 


4176      '«***  H.  ft  A.  STOTT.  TAYFIKLD  WORKS,  DUNDEE  ;  Jute  Cloth  Manufacturers,  Principally  for  Making  Bags. 

,  lui.,iim  (lf  juu.  doth  is  sold  to  merchant.,  but  we  know  years  ago  much  of  it  went 

to  Germam.  l-ut  DoJ  now.     We  also  made  a  great  quantity  for  the  United  States  until  two  or  three  years 

. 


lll\ttlllltt[l\,     I/UI     J 11' I IV     IIV/W  •  —     O T 

Sackt  an*  Bap.         w.  >in.-.-  when  vie  have  mad"  praotically  nothing  for  that  market. 
*t 

KIKM  Xo.  4,902.     Suck  and  Bag  Merchants. 

\  ,  ,v   lute,-  trade  years  ago  with  France  ;  entirely  stopped  now  by  high  tariffs.     Very  large  trade  with 

America  previous  to  the  McKinley  tariff. 

>  MI  i  ii  A  i  ....  1(17.  Hicn  STRKKT,  Hi  LL  ;  Merchants  of  Jute  Sacks  and  Bags  and  Twines,  and  Repairers 
of  Bags. 

We  cannot  say  our  export  (ratio  has  Minded  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any 
country  but  w.  •  •  h,  Italian,  and  Russian  duties  may  possibly  have  kept  our  goods  out,  as  we 

do  no  business  with  these  three  countries.  We  do  no  Colonial  trade,  possibly  owing  to  heavy  duties. 
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KIKM   No.   10,017.     Merchants  of  Xew  and  Second-hand  Sacks  and  Bags. 

Wo  used  to  ship  large  quantities  of  second-hand  bags  to  the  United  States,  but  we  are  unable  to  do 
so  now,  owing  to  the  tariff.  Continental  tariffs  also  militate  very  much  against  us. 

F.  DBEATLE  &  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  VEOVIL  ;    Manufacturers  of  Webbings  for  the  Upholstery  and 
Cabinet  Trades. 

It  seems  impossible  to  send  goods  to  the  United  States  now,  and  even  Canada  is  become  a  market 
of  the  jmst  with  us  for  webs  of  most  descriptions,  which  of  late  years  they  have  made  for  t hemselves,  but 
we  think  much  might  be  saved  yet  with  a  proper  system  of  preferential  duties.  AVe  know  that  merchants 
here  are  supplying  foreign  webs  in  large  quantities  to  the  Colonies  which  formerly  came  from  English  manu- 
facturers, this'  wo  know  Ijecause  they  plainly  tell  us  so.  We  still  supply  some  of  the  better  class  of 
twines,  but  the  margin  left  for  the  English  manufacturer  is  daily  shrinking. 

ARTHUR  HART,  CREWKERNE,  SOMERSET  ;    Manufacturer  of  Webbings,  Cocoa  Bindings. 

Export  trade  to  United  States  of  America  entirely  gone.  Belgian  and  German  goods  are  ousting 
British  in  the  Colonies. 

Rope  and  Twine.      HAWKINS  AND  TIPSON,  48-51,  MINORIES,  AXD  GLOBE  ROPE  WORKS.  MILLWALL,  LONDON;    Manufacturers 
of  Rope  and   Lines. 

Yes,  as  regards  the  raw  material.  We  consume  about  2,000  tons  Manilla  hemp  annually,  upon  which 
an  export  duty  equivalent  to  30s.  per  ton  is  imposed  at  ports  of  shipment  in  the  Philippines.  This  duty 
is  refunded  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  America,  since  these  States  annexed  the  Philippines. 
When  this  rebate  came  into  force,  representations  were  made  to  the  British  Government,  who,  we  believe, 
sent  a  protest  to  Washington,  but  apparently  nothing  resulted,  so  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  pay 
30s.  per  ton  more  than  the  makers  in  America  for  their  Manilla  hemp. 

I     S.  DONNE  &  SONS,  HICHER  FLAX  MILLS,  CASTLE  CARY,  SOMERSET  ;    Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tow   Spinners, 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Ropes,  Threads,  &c. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  our  trade  in  the  United  States  was  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  Those 
firms  to  whom  we  still  supply  goods  inform  us  that  all  their  orders  come  to  us  ;  but  they  are  gradually  getting 
less  and  less  as  people  will  not  bear  the  33  per  cent,  tariff  that  is  charged  on  our  manufactures. 

Practically  the  same  in  the  Colonies  as  at  home,  but  our  Melbourne  representative  is  continually 
informing  us  that  Cerman  goods  can  be  bought  at  such  low  rates  that  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  possible 
in  securing  orders,  which  are  only  given  by  those  (inns  who  have  patriotic  feelings. 

\Ve  have,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  customs  and  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  make  the  increase 
..f  British  manufacturers  prohibitive  in  those  goods  which  the  foreigner  is  able  to  manufacture  for  himself. 
Board  of  Trade  returns  show  an  increase  of  British  exports,  but  this  in  our  opinion  is  largely  owing  to  the 
exportation  ,,f  s,,,.|,  articles  which  are  only  made  in  this  country. 

FII:M    No.   4.393.     Packing  Rope,   Box   Cord.   Cloths   Line,   and  Twine   Manufacturers. 

\Sc  are  informed  that  much  twine  is  s^nt  into  the  Colonies  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and.  as  the 
l"i"  mely  low.  our  prices  are  greatly  cut  down,  so  thai  it  is  difficult  to  do  business  at  a  fair  profit. 

Our  export  trade  is  only  small,  but  we  ate  endeavouring  to  increase  it.     The  United  States  tariff  may  be  said 
to   lie  prohibitive. 

'"  'ho  roi  ine  trade,  foreign  countries  have  most  certainly  made  inroads  on  markets  hitherto 

ihed  by  the  United   Kingdom,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  makers  in  this  country  have  brought  a 
of  trouble  on  themselves  by  turning  out  their  goods  in  a  careless  and  unsatisfactory 

in. inner.      Tin-  foreign  made  twines  are.  as  a  rule,  of  good  quality,  carefully  made,  (inished.  balled  and  packed. 
i.ni\  of  the  qualities  are  su|  erior  to  those  made  here,  so,  much  so  that  we  are  asl  od  specially  to  supply 
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"  Germm  "  (this  word  covers  Austrian  and  Belgian  makes)  twines.     In  some  instances  whore  we  have  been  4180 

supplying  foiviuu-mrl  •  twiii'.--!.  and  have  afterwards  sent  in  some  made  in  England,  complaint  has  been 

made  immediately  by  our  customor  and  when  it  1ms  b:-nn  explained  to  him  he  has  expressed  his  wish  that  the 

foreign  goods  should  bn  supplied  preferably  to  the  British.     The  foreign  article  as  a  rule  is  slightly  below  the 

home  product  in  price,  but  we  b;-lieve  a  duty  would  not  keep  away  the  foreigner  in  many  instances.     The  only 

v,  :iv  is  for  o:ir  people  to  improve  their  goods. 

W.  TURNER  &  Co.,  1-27,  COMMER<T.U,  STKKKT,  K.  ;   Merchants  of  Foreign  Brushes  and  Twines  and  own  make 
Cords,  &c. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  British-made  goods  is  increasing.  We  consider  the  customs 
regulations  and  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  very  unfair,  but  think  even  if  we  had  the  same  chance  of  sending 
our  particular  class  of  goods  in  free,  we  could  not  compete. 

E.  B.  PIIEI.PS  &  ('a,  SI-FFOLK  HOUSE,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  Ilir.r.,  K.C.  ;  Merchants  dealing  in  Rope,  Twine, 

Brush"-!,  &e.  ]  i 

The  proportion  of  foreign  to  British  made  goods  in  our  trade  is  not  increasing  or  diminishing  to  any 
appreoiaba  extent,  simply  from  my  firm's  attitud3  in  discountenancing  any  endeavours  to  divert  business 

into  continental  channels.     Had  I  simply  studied  my  pocket  all  through  my  business  career,  I  might  have  4181 

been  shipping  more  than  50  per  cent.  Continental  goods  by  this  time. 

IRONMONGERS'  ROPE  AND  TWINE  Co.,  WOLVERHAMPTON  ;    Makers  of  Hemp   and  Cotton   Ropes,  Cordage, 

Twines,    Engine   Packings,    &c. 

In  France  we  used  to  do  a  considerable  business  in  plaited  lines.  The  duties  were  raised,  and  at  last 
our  goods  entirely  shut  out.  It  is  too  late  now  to  regain  the  trade  as  local  factories  have  been  started. 

FIRM  No.  2,340.     Manufacturers  of  Manila,  Russian,  K.  Indian,  Italian  Hemp  Yarns  and  Ropes,  &o 

Our  export  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  tariff.  Prior  to  1891  we 
had  a  large  and  profitable  business  in  the  exportation  of  wire  rope  to  United  States  of  America,  which,  in 
1890,  amounted  to  £5,082.  An  alteration  in  the  tariff  reduced  our  exports  for  1891  to  £1,462;  in  1892  they  were 
£883  ;  in  1893,  £57  ;  in  1894,  £456  ;  in  1895,  £86.  Since  1895  they  have  absolutely  ceased.  We  know 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  wire,  for  rope-making,  is  still  exported  to  the  States,  but  the  duty  of  one  cent 
per  Ib.  levied  on  rope  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire,  renders  it  impossible  to  export  rope. 

H.  BANNISTER  &  Co.,  COWES,  Isle  OF  WIGHT  ;    Rope  Manufacturers.  4182 

There  are  linns  in  America,  France,  Sweden,  Germany  and  Denmark,  who  would  be  glad  to  buy 
Manila  rope  of  our  special  yacht  quality,  but  the  tariff  prevents  them  doing  so,  although  we  have  reduced 
our  price  to  the  utmost  limit. 

HENRY  ('. \RD\\  KI.L,  05,  Snrincim.!,.   M  \\CMICSTKR  ;    Hop"  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

Colonial  trade  has  suffered  owing  to  German  competition,  a  high  price  in  the  home  market  enabling 
them  to  cut  prices  in  the  Colonies.  .  We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  dealing  with  foreign  competition  in  all 
the  Colonies  as  in  this  country,  excepting  in  the  casa  of  Canada,  which  allows  us  the  rebate. 

FIRM  No.  3,248.     Manufacturers  of  Ropes,  Cords,  Lines  and  Twines. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariffs  in  the  following  countries, 
viz.,  Sweden,  France,  Portugal,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Germany,  Austria. 

We  have  found  the  Germans  underselling  us  in  Italian  hemp  seaming  twines  in  Australasia  and  South 
Africa,  but  otherwise  our  experience  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  has  not  been  exceptional. 

JOSEPH  CROWTIIER  &  SON,  KIRKGATE,  BIHSTALL,  NEAR  LEEDS  ;    Manufacturers  of  Ropes  and  Twines. 

We  formerly  sent  cotton  band  to  Germany,  Austria,  &c.,  which,  when  sent  with  old  or  new  machinery 
(if  not  required  for  these  machines),  went  in  duty  free,  but  after  receiving  orders  to  be  sent  direct  (without 
machinery)  it  was  charged  33J  per  cent. 

FIUM  No-  4,323.     Manufacturers  of  Hemp  and  Wire  Rope. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  during  recent  years  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  in  Australia.  We 
formsrly  supplied  I»rg3  quxntities  of  Manila  ropas  to  this  Colony,  but  of  recent  years  the  tariff  has 
been  placed  so  high  as  to  keep  out  our  Manila  ropes  in  favour  of  the  local  manufacturers.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  American  competition  with  wire  ropes  in  Australasia. 

FIRM  No  5,036.     Hemp  Rope  Manufacturers  and  Hemp  Yarn  Spinners. 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  shut  out  by  the  tariffs  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  we  are  unable  to  do 
any  business  whatever  with  those  countries 


FIBM   No.    854.     Manufacturers  of  Wire   Ropes,   Hemp  Ropes,   Twines  (Shop),   Reaper  Binder  Twines, 

Tarpauli 

The  tariff  of  f. •>  'rics  has  considerably  restricted  our  business  with  them. 

Raft  aM  TwlM 

.1.  T.  DAVIS,  C..IU.HN   K».M>,   Mow.  LONI.ON.   K.  :    Manufacturers  of  Rope,  Twine,  Engine  Packings. 

I  do  not  i-oiiM'jndinvt.oiuy  through  regular  shippers,  so  cannot  give  reliable  details.  I  find,  however, 
goods  that  'iis  foreign  countries  are  not  now  ordered  of  me,  nor  do  I  get 

even  enquiries. 

Foreign  twine  holds  tho  market  for  our  Colonies.  I  have  never  exported  much  as  I  supply 
shippers  here,  and  do  not  know  where  the  goods  go,  but  I  do  very  little  in  this  direction  now. 

.1  M  KSON,  McCosNAX  &  TEMPLE.  LTD.,  5,  GOREE  PIAZZAS,  LIVERPOOL;  Manufacturers  of  Hemp  Yarns,  Ropes 
and  Cords  and  Binder  Twine,  &c. 

Rope  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  owing  to  tariffs  has  practically  ceased  and  been  much 
curtailed  with  Newfoundland  and  Australia.  The  United  States  sell  their  binder  twine  largely  in  the 

41oO  Colonies  as  in  England  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  they  sell  the  same  article  for  in  their  own  protected 

country.       The  Colonies  have  prote.  -  to  foster  their  own  industries  in  our  class  of  goods.       This  is 

so  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Australia,  and  binder  twine  is  largely  imported  from  Canada  to  the 
I'nited  Kingdom. 

WM.  TERRELL  &  Suss.  LTD.,  6,  WELSH  BACK,  BRISTOL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Wire  Hawsers,  Manila,  and  Russian 
nip  Cordage,   F.mrine  Packings,  Manila  Binder  Twines,  &c. 

many  compete  with  us,  but  our  quality  is  far  higher  than  theirs.  The  excessive  tariffs  have 
prevented  our  securing  several  important  orders  recently.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  an  export  trade  to 
the  Colonies  owing  to  the  high  tariffs  on  cordage  and  binder  twine,  and  we  can  do  nothing  with  United  States 
owing  to  the  tariff  in  operation  there. 

FIRM  No.  4,461.     Manufacturers  of  Manila  Hemp,  Russian  Hemp,  Sisal  Hemp,  and  Coir  Cordage,  Cords,  &e.. 
•aulin  Makers. 

,  .  Q£  We  used  to  ship  large  lines   in  Manila  cordage  to  the  Sydney  market,  Australia  generally,  and  New 

Zealand,  but  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  heavy  tariff  put  on  this  class  of  goods  which  has  most 
effectually  killed  our  trade  with  the  above-named  countries.  The  Colonies  have  a  protective  tariff,  on  our 
class  of  manui  M>  foster  their  own  industries — i.e.,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  New- 

foundland. 

FIBM  No.  2,783.    Hemp  Spinners,  and  Twine  and  Cordage  Manufacturers. 

The  tariffs  of  Continental  countries  and  America  almost  entirely  exclude  us  from  shipping  our  goods 
there.  Our  Continental  trade  has  suffered  severely  as  the  result  of  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  and 
Belgian  competition. 

HILL,  HABTRIDOE  &  Co.,  3 — 5,  CAMOMILE  STREET,  B.C. ;    Merchants  of  Twines,  &c. 

Twines  to  Australia  are  declining  on  account  of  excessive  tariff  ;  and  shoe  thread  to  India,  because 
of  German  competition.  This  latter  is  not  of  great  importance,  as  the  quality  being  inferior  the  trade  is 
coming  back.  Customs  tariffs  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  injuring  British  trade  in  many  respects ; 
the  regulations  are  so  complicated  as  to  lead  to  continual  trouble  between  customs  officers  and  merchants 

4187  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  the  description  required  by  the  customs  are   different  from  the  descriptions 

under  which  the  goods  would  naturally  be  invoiced,  and  from  that  under  which  they  are  described 
for  clearness  for  the  British  Customs.  The  tariff  is  absolutely  protective,  and  tends  to  shut  out  manu- 
factured goods  of  this,  or  other  count  > 

Fiihinj  Nets.  THOMAS  BBOWS  &  Co.,  CAMPBELTOWN,  AROYLL  ;   Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Nets. 

In  Canada  and  Newfoundland  our  experience  has  been  a  partial  displacement  of  trade  in  favour 
of  the  United  States,  tho  consequence  chiefly  of  distance  and  shipping  charges. 

FIBM  No.  5,202.     Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Nets,  Lines,  and  Twines  of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Cotton,  &c. 

Our  Colonial  trade  suffers  from  foreign  competition  in  some  cases,  owing  to  lower  wages  being  paid. 
.  ition  in  Canada  .111  the  United  States  and  Germany.     Germany  is  apparently 

capable  of  underselling  us  in  .-ry  market  where  we  compete.     A  bonus  given  to  goods  manu- 

factured in     Newfo"  I  our  trade  there',    once    very    large,  to    almost  < 

Duty  put  on  all  ni'ts  ••'•nt  to  1  :  that  market  to  us. 
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FIRM  No.  963.     Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Tackle,  Nets,  &o. 

Cannot  send  to  America  and  elsewhere  unless  they  charge  customers  25  per  cent.,  and  wo  had  a  case 
with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  Sicily  only  lawt  week,  where  a  customer  charged  25  per  cent,  was  compelled 
to  take  off  a  big-  discount  to  secure  orders.  It  is  unfair  that  I  cannot  send  stuff  to  other  countries  i 
while  they  are  allowed  to  send  as  much  as  they  like  here  free  of  duty.  I  am  constantly  getting  letters 
from  zny  agents  abroad  complaining  of  the  duty,  and  saying  that  they  could  take  more  of  my  goods  it  I 
could  do  them  the  same  price  as  they  can  get  them  on  the  spot — theirs,  of  course,  pay  no  duty — and  it  is  a 
temptation  to  send  two  invoices,  one  for  duty  and  another  for  customers'  private  use,  which  ought  not  to 
be. 

FIRM  No.  2,292.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  Carpets  and  Jute  Yarns. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  much.  At  one  time  we  did  a  large  trade  in  jute  carpets  with  the  juje  Carpets 
United  States,  Russia,  France  and  Italy,  and  a  smaller  but  still  considerable  trade  with  Austria  and  other 
European  countries.  We  did  a  very  large  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  the  high  import  duties 
culminating  in  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890  stopped  it.  The  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  opened  this  market  again, 
and  we  sold  a  large  quantity  of  carpets  in  the  States  till  1897,  when  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  shut  us  out  completely. 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  American  trade,  we  pushed  our  goods  in  France  until  we  were  sending  about 
one-fourth  of  our  production  there.  Then  the  duty  of  1892  was  imposed,  and  our  trade  dwindled  till  it  has 
now  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  large  protected  French  carpet-making  firm,  and  is  lost  entirely.  With  Russia 
we  lost  our  trade  in  1890.  A  duty  imposed  in  Italy  in  1888  hit  us  severely.  A  reduction  in  1892  did  not 
help  us,  and  this  market,  too,  has  gone. 

The  result  of  these  and  similar  tariffs  has  been  that  while  our  production  twelve  years  ago  was  35,000 
pieces  of  carpet  yearly,  it  has  now  fallen  to  24,000  pieces,  or  30  per  cent.  less.  Nor  does  this  represent  all 
our  loss.  The  home  and  Canadian  markets  alone  are  left ;  the  competition  in  these  is  enormous  and  prices 
have  been  forced  down  to  such  a  point  that  in  this  trade  we  have  made  a  heavy  loss  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years.  We  still  do  a  small  intermittent  trade  with  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Our  trade  in  jute  yarns  with  the  United  States,  which  was  once  a  very  large  market,  has  been  lost 
in  the  same  way.     It  vanished  in  1894.     The  Spanish  duty  of  1892  crippled  our  trade  (an  indirect  one)  with 
Spain,  and  it  is  now  practically  gone.     Large  quantities  of  jute  yarn  are  shipped  to  Brazil.    Formerly  tl> 
were  sent  principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  Dundee,  but  German  yarns  are  beicg  more  and  more  sold  there 
to  the  proportionate  exclusion  of  Dundee  yarns. 

FIRM  No.  10,521.     Merchants  dealing  in  Hemp,  Wool,  &c. 

Forty  or  50  years  ago  the  total  turnover  was  far  greater,  owing  to  goods  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  sent  abroad  being  far  larger  in  amount.  Hardware,  machinery,  plate,  jewellery,  stuffs,  and  Manchester 
goods  generally  are  all  now  made  abroad,  thanks  to  (a)  the  Exhibition  of  1851  showing  foreign  countries 
how  to  do  it  ;  (6)  the  cost  of  English  goods  added  to  high  tariffs  being  greater  than  cost  of  local  manufacture 
of  goods,  which  at  first  were  far  inferior  but  now  often  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  British  makes.  About  35  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  go  to  British  possessions  ;  but  this  trade  is  diminishing.  Our  Colonial  friends  obtain 
th<>ir  supplies  direct  from  foreign  countries.  About  22  per  cent,  of  our  imports  come  from  British  possessions 
These  are  also  diminishing.  Our  foreign  friends  obtain  their  supplies  direct  from  the  British  Colonies.  Nay, 
banking  facilities  are  found  by  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  Sociote  Genfirale,  Cr6dit  Lyonnais  and  innumerable 
branches  of  German  and  other  foreign  banks  opened  in  London,  which  now  do  an  enormous  proportion  of 
the  business  done  before  by  London  merchant-bankers. 

FIRM  No.  6,621.     Makers  of  Jute  Yarns,  Twines,  Ropes,  Cords,  Hessian,  Tarpaulins,  Jutes,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Squares,  Jutes  Brussels  and  Velvet  Goods. 

Yes,  we  have  suffered  greatly,  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  jute  carpets  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  we  did  a  very  large  business  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  :  this  trade  is  now  practically  extinct. 
The  same  applies  to  Russia,  and,  in  fact,  to  most  Continental  countries,  although  the  stoppage  of  exportation 
to  Europe  was  more  gradual  than  to  the  States.  Indian  competition  is  felt  keenly  in  the  Australian  hessian 
trade. 
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FIRM  No.  76.     Manufacturer  of  Cocoa  Mats  and  Mattings. 

We  cannot  export  cocoa  mats  and  mattings  to  any  Continental  country  or  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  heavy  tariff,  but  the  foreigners  can  send  or  "  dump  "  down  their  surplus  production  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  and  they  are  gradually  killing  the  English  mat  trade,  which  was  once  a  flourishing 
industry  in  England,  and  at  the  present  moment  all  the  largest  and  leading  manufacturers  have  been  find 
are  on  very  short  time,  and  the  workpeople  arc  not  able  to  get  even  a  decent  living  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  gradually  killing  the  English  manufacturers.  Some  years 
ago  we  did  a  very  nice  shipping  trade  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape,  but  this  has  now  gone  to  the 
dogs. 

CROSS  &  Co.,  StfDBTjRY.  SUFFOLK  ;    Cocoa  Matting  and  Door  Mat  Manufacturers. 

Our  trade  with  America  has  suffered  especially,  owing  to  high  tariffs  and  in  consequence  we  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  this  market  for  some  years.  Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy  manufacture  our  class  of 
goods  now,  and  supply  not  only  their  own  markets,  but  the  English  markets  as  well  to  a  large  extert,  more 
especially  Belgium,  Germany  and  India.  We  are  completely  cut  out  now  from  supplying  them  with  cocoa 
mattings  and  mats  ;  and  Belgium  and  Germany  are  supplying  these  goods  to  many  of  the  English  Colonies 
to  a  large  extent,  and  aro  gradually,  though  surely,  shutting  us  out, owing,  I  should  say,  to  prison-made 
goods,  cheaper  labour,  and  longer  hours  of  work  done  by  their  operati , 


Cocoa  Mats  and 
Mattings. 


41  SI 
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KIR*  No.  6,151.     Manufii  <bir  or  Ooooa  Nut  Yarns,  Mattings  and  Mats,  &c 

Impossible  to  cultivate  a  trade  abroad  because  of  tariffs. 

GOUWTON  &  Co.,  14,  SWAN  STREET,  BOROUGH,  LONDON,  S.E. ;   Manufacturers  of  Mats  and  Matting. 

-  the  high  tariffs  have  been  introduced  in  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  our  exports  to  those 
countries  have  practically  ceased  as  our  goods  are  now  manufactured  there  in  order  to  avoid  the  tariff,  and 
their  surplus  stock  Is  inijHirtod  into  this  country. 

\V.  ARMES  *  SON,  CHALTON  MILLS,  SUDBURY,  SUFFOLK  ;   Manufacturer  of  Cocoanut  Mattings,  Coir  Yarn 
and  Film-  M:it 

Our  export  trade  to  Belgium  and  Germany  has  decreased  90  per  cent,  owing  to  the  tariffs  imposf  d 

FIRM  No.  4,432.     Manufacturers  of  Horse  Hair  Fabrics,  Cocoa  Fibre  Mats  and  Mattings. 

"•J        Our  trade  with  America  has  suffered  ever  since  the  McKinley  tariff.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
in  the  Colonies  against  the  foreign  eompetitln  >. 


Suggested 
Reduction  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 

Flu  Yarns. 
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(E)   SUGGESTED   REDUCTION    OF   FOREIGN   TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  8  (FORM  I.) :    What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  o/  any  country  would  enable  you  to 
compete  successfully  within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  ? 


HEBDMA.NS,  LTD.,  SIGN  MILLS,  Co.  TYRONE  ;  Spinners  of  Flax  and  Tow. 

Description  of  Country.  Present  Tariff. 

Commodity. 

Linen  yarn,  lea  16 — 60  Germany.  (See  below). 

»,  60  Germany.  „ 

25—100  France. 


Tariff  stands 
Lea          f.c.s.  per 
100  kilos. 
33 
40 
50 
70 


25—32 

33—49 

50—65 

66—98 

100— 

(See  below). 


100 


DUTY  PEK  BUNDLE. 


Suggested  Reduction. 

25  per  cent. 
No  reduction  needi-i  1 

A  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
absolutely  necessary,  also 
an  alteration  in  system 
of  calculating  duties 
desirable,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent yarns  being  de- 
clared in  wrong  duty 
class.  This  alteration 
would  be — abolish  duty 
classes,  and  apply  fixed 
duty  per  paquet  of  6 
bundles.  This  should 
not  exceed  3d.  per  bundle 
(Is.  6d.  per  paquet). 


Lea. 

France, 
j 

Germany. 

Lea, 

France. 

Germany. 

8.  Cl. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

16 

1   1 

— 

55 

0 

8 

2-37 

18 
20 

1  4 
1  3 

3-27 

60 
65 

0 
0 

7* 

7 

2-16 
2-0 

22 

1  3 

4-50 

70 

0 

9 

1-85 

25 

1  0 

4-0 

75 

0 

1-73 

28 

0  10.J 

— 

80 

0 

8 

1-82 

30 

0  10 

3-33 

90 

0 

7 

1-44 

40 

0  10 
C  9 

2-85 
3-25 

100 
110 

0 
0 

P 

1-30 
1-18 

45 

0  8 

2-87 

120 

0 

1-08 

50 

0  9 

2-60 

130 

0 

7 

ABRAHAM  WILSO.V,  LTD.,  \K\VHY     Flax  Spinners. 


• 

America 


°[a11,  <1l'ltit's  '"'"  France  and  Germany  to  fairlv  compete  with  them. 
should  be  reduced  by  50  per  c. 


'i  m  is  fire.     The 


Replies  to  Forms. 

THE  EAST  MILL  Co.,  LTD.,  EAST  MILLS,  BRECHIS  ;  Flax  and  Tow  Spinners  and  Yarn  Bleachers.  4196 

Fifteen  per  cent,  on  linen  yarn  in  Germany  and  France  ;   20  per  cent,  on  linen  yarn  in  Spain.     We 
are  more  anxious  to  protect  our  own  home  trade  than  to  force  our  way  into  Continental  markets. 

FIRM  No.   10,268.     Mi-ivhnnts  of  Linen  Yarns  and  Flax. 

Our  trade  has  been  severely  injured  in  many  quarters,  and  reduced  tariffs  would  certainly  tend  to  win 
back  a  fair  amount  of  lost  business. 

FIRM  No.  4,373.     Spinners  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns,  Seaming  and  Roping  Twines. 

Yarn  and  twines — Australia — present  tariff,  20  per  cent. — suggested  reduction,  15  per  cent.,  i.e.,  that 
is  a  5  per  cent.  duty.     The  Canadian  tariff  is  now  33  J-  per  cent.  ;  we  suggest  a  5  per  cent.  duty. 

FIRM  No.  2,237.     Merchants  and  Bleachers  of  Linen  Yarns. 

Bleached  linen  yarns — Germany — the  tariff  would  require  to  be  very  considerably  reduced  if  not 
entirely  abolished.     (This  applies  generally  to  all  countries  which  impose  tariffs  on  these  yarns.)  41  Q7 

THE  LINOTOW  YAKN  Co.,  LTD.,  NEW  MILLS,  NEAR  STOCKPORT  ;    Spinners  of  Yarns  from  Flax  Waste  for 
Manufacture  of  Towels.  ,  •    T   ISM 

We  should  suggest  that  the  United  States  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  on  flax  waste  yarns  should  be  reduced    Flax  Waste 
by  about  one  half.  Yarns. 

ISAAC  RAWSON,  MARKET  HILL,  WHITEHALL  ROAD,  LEEDS  ;   Merchant  of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Yarns,  Hemp 
and  Flax  Tows,  Paper  Making  Materials. 

The  United  States  have  a  tariff  on  raw  materials,  which  now  stops  that  branch  of  my  exports  to  them 
i.e.,  flax  and  hemp  wastes  for  respinning. 

THOMAS  THOMSON,  WESTFIELD  WORKS,  BLAIRGOWRIE  ;  Spinner  of  Flax  Tow  and  Jute  Yarns. 

I  suggest  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  French  tariff  on  flax  tow  yarns.  Flax  Tow  Yarns. 

DAVID  WEBSTER  &  SON,  BERVIE  ;    Flax  Tow  Spinners.  4198 

On  3  Ibs.  tow-weft  yarn  entering  France,  the  duty  is  now  about  20  per  cent. — suggested  reduction,  20 
per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  3,024.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 
Fifty  per  cent,  reduction  into  France. 

DON  BROS.  BUIST  &  Co.,  WARD  MILLS,  Dundee  ;   Flax,  Tow  and  Jute  Spinners  and  Export  Yarn  Merchants. 

Very  difficult  to  say  what  reduction,  if  any,  would  now  restore  the  lost  markets  referred  to.     Carriage    p|ax    Tow  and 
alone,  amounting  as  it  does  to  30s.  per  ton  or  more,  is  a  very  fair  protection,  even  if  the  whole  duty  were  to  be   Jute'  Yarns. 
abolished. 

PHILIP  JOHNSTON  &  SONS,  LTD.,  JENNYMOUNT  MILLS,  YOEK  ROAD,  BELFAST  ;   Flax  Spinners  of  Line  and 
Tow  Yarns. 

4199 

There  would  need  to  be  a  reduction  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  yams  going  into  France  to  enable  us  to 
compete  in  their  market. 

BAXTER  BROS.  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE  ;    Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Yarns  and 
Cloth. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  this  question.     The  abolition  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries    eiax     Memo   and 
would  be  far  the  best  basis  for  fair  and  free  competition,  and  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  our  shorter  hours    ju».'  yarns 
and  higher  wages,  we  would  not  be  afraid  to  face  it. 

FIRM  No.   3,501.     Hemp  Spinners  and  Weavers,  Hemp  Yarns  for  Twine,  Hemp  Sackings  and  Bagging. 

Hemp  yarns. — Belgium,  Germany,  Austria — probably  _40w  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  reduction  would 
be  required  to  compete  in  the  foreign  countries.  j 
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Reduction  «T 
Foremen  Tartffl 


Carpet  Yarns. 


Un«n 

Manufactures 
Generally. 
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.-"IBM  No.  4,t1 7.     .Spinners  »f  Tow  and  Jute,  Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns, 
t'liit  -suggested  ivd action  10  per  cent. 

IIM;S.  SHKPHERD  &  Co.,  ILMINSTER  ;    Hemp  Spinners,  and  Manufacturers  of  Carpet  Yarns. 

Carpet  yarns— United  States  of  America — present  tariff,  7  centa  per  Ib.  Suggested  reduction  : 
4  to  6  cruta. 

TM  NEW  N'oKViiKitx  SI-ISMS*;  AND  WEAVING  Co.,  LTD.,  FALLS  ROAD,  BELFAST;   Flax  Spinners  and  Linen 
Manufacturers. 

fhe  general  opinion  in  this  trade  is  that  if  the  American  tariff  was  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead 
of  as  at  present  35  ]«-r  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  we  could  beat  anything  they  could  produce. 

THE  OLD  BLEACH  LINKS  Co.,  LTD.,  RANDALSTOWN,    Co.    ANTRIM;     Manufacturers      and      Bleachers    of 
highest  class  Linen  Towels,  Household  Linens  and  Table  Damasks. 

Linen  goods — America — Present  tariff  35  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.,  ad  valorem — suggested  reduction  : 
20  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

\\V  have  failed  to  introduce  linen  goods  into  France  and  Germany  ;  several  houses  have  wanted  to 
bay  them  but  have  been  stopped  by  the  tariff. 

PIKM  No.  6,028.     Merchants  of  Damask  Napkins,  Towels,  Pillow  Linens,  Sheetings,  Crashes. 

Linens,  all  ranges— United  States — present  tariff:  from  35  to,  say,  75  per  cent. — Suggested  reduction  : 
say,  20  to  35  per  cent. 
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JOHN  ADAMS  &  Co.,  BELFAST  ;  Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants  of  Fine  Linen  and  Union  Goods  for  Shirt 
and  Collar  making. 


Linen  and  Union  Goods  :  — 

Present  Tariff. 

Germany  . .  120  marks  per  100  kilos,  for  bleached 
linen  such  as  we  export ;  100  marks 
for  bleached  union. 

Franco  . .  The  tariff  is  complicated,  there  being 
many  classes  ;  a  simple  classification 
would  be  of  more  use  to  us  than  a 
reduction. 

Italy  . .     No  goods  of  our  class  are  made  there. 


Suggested  Reduction. 

No  reduction  required,  German  made  linens 
that  compete  with  ours  are  bleached  in 
Ireland  and  pay  same  duty  on  entering 
Germany. 

We  do  compete  successfully  as  matters  stand, 
but  a  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  reduction  on 
the  existing  tariff,  which  is  by  count  and 
weight,  would  enable  us  to  capture  the 
trade  entirely,  we  think. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  FRENCH  BLEACHED  LINEN  TARIFF. 

Counting  in  warp  and  weft  in  a  square  of  five  millimetres  after  division  by  two  (from  10  to  40  kilos,  per 
100  square  metres). 


Threads. 
6  and  below 
7  and  8  .  . 

Minimum  Tariff. 
63     francs     per     100     kilos. 
91 

9  and  10 
11  and  12 
13  and  14 
l.'>.   Hi.  17 
18,  19,  20          
21,  22.  •-'::           
above  23            

112 
140 
175 
19C 
..308 
420 
700 

MOOBB  &  WKIXBEBO,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Merchants  and  General  Shippers. 

We  fear  any  reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  Russia  and  Spain  is  very  unlikely  and  moreover  we  are  by 
-  sure  that  any  reduction  would  now  benefit  us  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  people  have  become 
I  to  the  use  of  the  goods  made  in  their  country. 

LAMB  &  Soon,  LTD.,  BBECHIN,  N.B. ;    Bleached  Linen  Cloth,  Flax,  Cotton  and  Jute  Weavers. 

The  United  States  still  get  most  of  our  production.       The  trade  was  a  profitable  one  as  loug  as  the 

did  not  exceed  30  per  cent,  ad  va'orem  ;    but  the  McKinley    Act  nearly   doubled    the    duties   on 

and    the    trade    is    no    longer    profitable.  ;    in  fact,  we  get  bare  cost  price  for  what  we  send  to 

ly  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  sufficiently  high  tariff  to  protect  the  home    industries     of 

the  United  States. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

ROBERT  McBRiDE  &  Co.,  LTD.,  ORMKAN  AVENUE,  BELFAST.     Linen    and    Cotton    Manufacturers,    Hand-  4204 

kerchiefs,  &c. 

Cotton  goods— United  States,  present  tariff,  45  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction,  25  per  cent.  J 
linen  goods — United  States,  present  tariff,  55  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction,  20  per  cent. 

HAZELBANK  WEAVING  Co.,  LATTBENCETOWN,  Co.  DOWN,  IRELAND  ;    Manufacturer  of  all-Linen  Goods,   also 
Union  Goods,  viz.,  Cotton  Warp  and  Linen  Weft. 

This  would  refer  principally  to  the  United  States  ;  20  per  cent,  off  would  help  us  a  lot,  but  at 
the  expense  of  American  manufacturers. 

FIRM  No.  2,407.     Manufacturer  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Cotton  goods  (fabrics) — United  States  of  America,  present  tariff,  25  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction, 
•25  per  cent.  ;  linen  goods  (fabrics) — United  States  of  America  present  tariff,  25  per  cent. ;  suggested  reduction, 
20  per  cent.  4205 

FIRM  No.  4,082.  Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs,  Fancy  Drawn  Work  and  Embroidered 
Covers,  &c. 

We  think  that  if  the  United  States  Custom  House  reduced  their  duty  about  20  per  cent,  on  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  which  now  come  under  the  head  of  60  per  cent.,  thus  making  these  lines  referred  to  40  per  cent, 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  market.  Some  linens  are  now  35  per  cent.,  some  60  per  cent.  ;  all  should  bo 
35  per  cent.  Our  idea  was  that  a  tariff  in  Ergland  on  American  imports  of  various  classes,  might  bring  about 
a  reduction  of  their  tariff,  in  the  way  of  reciprocity. 

FIRM  No.  3.456.     Linen  and  Jute  Weavers. 

Considering  how  the  linen  trade  of  this  country  is  now  handicapped  with  a  short  working  week, 
and  consequent  high  wages  and  dear  production,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  even  the  entire  removal  of  tariff  rates 
say,  in  France  or  Germany,  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  our  commodities  within  such 
countries  as  these. 
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YORK  STREET  FLAX  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yarns,  Damask  Table  Linens, 
Sheetings  and  Pillow  Linen,  Towels  and  other  Household  Goods,  Damask  Tray  Cloths  and 
Tea  Cloths,  Brown  Paddings,  Dowlas,  &c. 

Having  regard  to  the  variety  of  articles  we  manufacture,  the  number  of  countries  with  which  we  trade, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  ratings  affecting  our  production  under  the  several  tariffs,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  give  a  specific  answer  to  this  question.  Some  of  the  countries,  for  instance,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Austria,  have  an  indigenous  linen  industry.  Russia  possesses  a  linen  industry  recently  artificially 
created  by  the  State.  The  United  States  have  no  native  linen  industry,  nor  have  the  West  Indies,  South 
America  or  the  Orient.  But  we. are  satisfied  that  if  the  United  States  and  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
were  to  revert  to  the  tariffs  of  twenty  years  ago,  our  trade  would  be  greatly  benefitted. 

WALTON  &  Go.'s  SUCCESSORS,  KNARESBORO',  YORKS  ;  Manufacturers  and  Weavers  of  Household  Linens 
Generally. 

Linens  and  union  goods  (mixture  of  linen  and  cotton) — Holland,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Austria, 
France — suggested  reduction,  20  per  cent.  AO/V7 

THE  COUNTY  DOWN  WEAVING  Co.,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Merchante. 

We  suggest  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  United  States  minimum  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  linen 
and  union  housekeeping  goods  and  tailors'  linings  ;  also  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  Russian  duty  of  about 
100  per  cent,  on  white  linen  for  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  white  cambric  linen  handkerchiefs,  also  printed, 
and  white  cotton  handkerchiefs. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  11,  PANMURE  STREET,  DUNDEE  ;  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Jute 
Goods. 

Having  for  some  years  now  given  up  all  hope  of  re-establishing  our  business  with  Brazil,  wo  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  so  that  we  are  not  ir  a  position  to  state  what  amount  of  reduction 
in  the  tariff  would  enabie  us  to  compete  with  the  native  manufacturers. 
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Rt«u:tion  tf 
Fwtff*  T«rilh. 


iiN   DOUGLAS  A   Bom,   I-i  KI;\V.  Co.  ARMAGH;    Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs. 

Linen  and  c:>tton  handkerchiefs— United  States— present  tariff,   55  per   cent,   and   60   per  cent. ! 
suggested  reduction,  to  a  uniform  25  per  cent. 


Hanlkerchltts. 


KOBKRT  McCxw  *  Sow,   LVIKJAX,   IKKLAND  ;    Manufacturers,    Bleachers  and   Finishers  of  Fine   Shirting 
Liie-iis.  Cambrics  and  Handkerchiefs. 

A  reduction  of  1")  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  on  linen  handkerchiefs  in  the  United  States. 
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.1.  A   K.  'I' iv i.i 'it.  :N.   l»i  HI. IN   KIIUI.  BELFAST;    Manufacturers  of  Fancy,  Embroidered  and  Hemstitched 
Goods.  &c. 

\\V  would  suggest  25  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  American  55  to  65  per  cent,  tariff  on  linen  handker- 
chiefs and  cotton  hemstitched  handkerchiefs— that  is  to  say,  a  35  per  cent,  tariff  ;  also  a  25  per  cent,  tariff 
fir  France  instead  of  the  present  high  one  on  linen  table  covers  and  sideboard  covers.  This  is,  so  far  as  we 
understand,  the  tariff  rates. 


T.  R  LAVKRY,  NEWTOWNARDS,  Co.  DOWN  ;  Manufacturer. 

I  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  20  to  35  per  cent,  on  the  American  tariff  of  45  to  70  per  cent,  on 
coarse  handkerchiefs,  and  a  reduction  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  on  finer 
handkerchiefs. 
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FIRM  No.  3,515.    Manufacturers  of  Linens  and  Unions  by  Power  Loom  ;   also  of  Hand  Loom  Embroidered 
Linen  Goods,  Cottons,  &c. 

35  per  cent,  on  linen  and  cotton  hemstitchsd  handkerchiefs,  linen  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and 
fancy  linens  in  the  United  States. 

FIRM  No.  3,485.     Linen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Bleachers  and  Printers,  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers. 

25  per  cent,  in  United  States  on  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 


ROBERT  SPENCER  &  Co.,  DROMORE.  Co.  DOWN  ;    Manufacturing  and  Making  up  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

\\'e  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  United  States  tariff  averaging  60  per  cent,  on 
linen  handkerchiefs. 


Drm  Linens. 


MILFORT  WKAVIM:  \  FiMsiiixc  Co..  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Linens,  Principally 
used  for  Dre.ss  Purposes,  made  from  all  Linon  and  from  Linen  and  Cotton. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  arrange  a  uniform  tariff  of,  say,  20  to  30  per  cent,  on 
all  linen  and  union  goods,  we  could  compete  successfully  with  them,  and  we  believe  our  trade  would  be 
doubled,  if  not  trebled. 


4211 


WILLIAM  CLARK  &  SONS,  UPPERLANDS,  IRELAND  ;    Linen  Manufacturers— Linings. 

We  think  that  if  the  duty  in  the  United  States  on  linen  goods  was  reduced  to  the  former  figures, 
namely,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  linen  trade  in  this  country  would  benefit  enormously. 


Oamuk*,  fcc. 


•Ions  WILSON  &  SON,  LTD.,  BELFAST,  ;    Linen,  Damask  and  Cambric  Manufacturers,  also  Shirts,  Collars 
and  Ladies'  Underclothing. 

No  duty  ought  to  be  put  on  our  goods.     If  we  fidmit  foreign  goods  free,  our  manufactures  ought  to 
be  admitted  free  to  other  countries. 


JOHIC  8.  BROWN  4  SONS,  BELFAST  ;   Manufacturers  of  Damask  Table  Linen,  Towels,  Sheetings,  &c. 
Obviously  the  suggested  reduction  shouldjie  to  nothing  at  all. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

IRELAKD  &  WISHART,  KIRKCAI.DY  ;    Linen  Manufacturers.  4212 

25  per  cent,  reduction  on  linen  and  union  damasks,  huck  towels,  napkins,  crashes,  &o.(  in  the  United 

States. 

FIRM  No.  2,695.     Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  Damasks  in  the  Piece,  &c. 

An  average  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully. 

FIRM  No.  5,878.     Linen  Manufacturers. 

On  all  classes  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  for  household  use  in  the  United  States,  the  present  tariff  is 
M.~>  to  80  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction  to  20  per  cent. 

FIUM  \o.  5,775.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Sheetings,  Flax  Paddings,  Tent  Ducks. 

We  could  not  answer  this  question  further  than  we  have  no  doubt  that  wo  would  reap  advantage 
from  any  reduction  of  tariff,  but,  especially  in  America,  where  there  is  almost  no  domestic  linen  manu- 
factured. The  American  tariff  in  linens  has  the  effect  of  driving  the  American  trade  into  their  own  pro- 
duction  of  cotton. 

FIRM  No.  4,991.     Manufacturers  of  most  Classes  of  Linen  Goods  (except  Handkerchiefs). 

We  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  United  States  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  on  towels,  &c.,    Towels. 
made  from  cotton  warps  and  linen  wefts. 

FIRM  No.  4,597.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Towels,  Floorcloths,  &e. 

Before  the  McKinley  tariff  the  duty  was  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  worked  very  well,  but  at  that 
time  the  United  States  of  America  did  not  make  any  towels.  The  tariff  on  towels  is  now  50  to  60  per  cent., 
and  they  import  none  but  the  very  best  qualities. 

THOMAS  FERGUSON    &  Co.,  LTD.,  Edenderry  Factory,   Banbridge;  Linen  Manufacturers. 

Union  goods,  towels,  crash  towellings,  &c. — America — present  tariff,  50  per  cent,  at  least — suggested 
reduction.  15  per  cent.,  which  would  bring  the  duty  back  to  what  it  was  before  the  McKinley  tariff,  viz,. 

35  per  cent.     While  as  yet  the  production  of  linen  goods  in  America  is  not  of  much  account,  there  is  no  doubt  *n-t  A 

but  that  the  present  high  tariff  on  almost  all  classes  of  linen  goods  will  in  due  course  enable  American  manu-  4214 

facturers  to  make  successfully  against  us  in  linen  goods.    The  return  to  the  old  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  u-. 

REDFORD    LINEN    Co.,   LTD.,    BELFAST  ;     Linen   Manufacturers   (Heavy   Linens   for   Canvas  and  Tailoring 
Trade). 

We  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  present  tariff  in  the  United  States.  Heavy  Linens. 

THE  STRATHMORE  LINEN  Co.,  C'OUPAR  ANGUS,  N.B.  ;    Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers,  Railway  Wagon  Covers, 
Van  Covers,  Crash  Towelling. 

Sailcloth,  canvas,  tarpaulins,  bags — Europe — present  tariffs  average  20  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction   Sailcloth,  &C. 
10  per  cent. 

JOHN  M'ALISTEU  &  SONS,  24,  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  Sailmakers. 

Sails,  covers,  tarpaulins— United  States— present  tariff,  40  to  50  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction,  all 
of  it,  if  possible,  but  two-thirds  less  would  enable  us  to  compete.  4215 

FIIIM  Xo.  2,508.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth,  Chair  Webs,  Flax  Yarns,  Roping  Twines. 
Sailcloth-  France.  Germany.  Spain.  Greece-  suggested  reduction,  20  per  cent. 

\\.M.   AND  JOHN   Dos  it  Co..   FOHI-VK.   X.I'..  :    Manufacturers  of  the  Lighter  Class  of  Jute  Fabrics  and  the 
Medium  Grade  of  Linens,  Sheetings,  Patent  Yarns,  Dowlas,  Tailors'  Canvas,  &c. 

Impossible  to  say  what  amount  of  reduction  short  of  total  abolition  would  enable  us  to  compete   Jute  Manufactures 
in  foreign  countries.     Carriage  alone  amounts  in  some  instances  to  pretty  fair  protection.  Generally. 

VKTOII  FRAK.NKL,  OF  JAFFE  BROS.  &  Co.,  DUNDEE;    Merchants  of  Jute  and  Linen  Yarns  and  Fabrics. 

The  manufacturers  of  jute  and  linen  goods  in  these  foreign  countries  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  pro- 
tection for  their  products,  and  the  interests  of  their  consumers  would  best  be  served  by  allowing  our  products 
to  inter  there  free  of  duty,  as  was  the  case  30  years  ago. 
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FIRM  No.  4,210.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Linon  Yams,  Linen  Cloths. 

\Ve  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are  at  present  as  they  have  been  altered  at  times,  but  we  would  simply 
hem  almost  entirely  removed  from  the  following: — United  States,  Germany,  France,  Spain. 

FIRM  No.  8,471.    Finishers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Cloth,  Sack  Sewing,  Dyeing,  Buekraming,  Waterproofing, 

Packing. 

Buckrams,  collar  canvas— United  States  of  America  and  Canada— present  tariff,  prohibitive  ;  we 
I  elievc  that  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valoremvte  could  beat  them  ;  sacks,  black  paddings — 
t'niU-d  States  of  America,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  &c. — present  tariff,  prohibitive — at  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  we  could  beat  them.  I  am  sure  that  nowadays  we  just  get  the  odds  and  scraps  of  the  foreign 
markets,  because,  as  a  rule,  their  tariffs  are  specifically  arranged  just  to  be  prohibitive. 

W.  FKBOUSSON  &  SONS,  DUDHOPE  WORKS,  DUNDEE  ;  Jute  Manufacturers. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compete  with  any  European  country  in  its  own  home  market  even 
if  thi-y  admitted  our  goods  absolutely  free  of  duty,  because  they  all  have  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours. 

l)i  KIK  &   Miu.Kit.   ('oirut  ANGUS,  PERTHSHIRE  ;    Manufacturers  of  Hessians,  Beddings,  and  other  Jute 
and   Linen  Fal> 

Hessians,  &e.  Jute  and  linen  goods— the  Continent — suggested  reduction,  10  to  15  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  3,326.     Manufacturer  of  Jute  Hessians  and  Sackings. 

Jute  yarns,  jute  cloth,  and  goods  general1  y — all  Continental  countries — present  tariff  ranges  from  25 
per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  j  suggested  reduction — 25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  up  to  100  per 
cent,  as  charged  by  any  particular  country. 

FIRM  No.  2,246.    Manufacturers  of  New  and  Second-hand  Sacks  and  Bags. 

Seeks  and  Bags.  ;  k  r  Second-hand  bags — United  States  of  America — present  tariff,  about  33  per  cent. — suggested 
reduction,  all ;  or  suggest  allowing  second-hand  bags  to  be  exported  from  United  States  of  America  with 
rebate  of  duty. 


4218 


Rope  and  Twine. 


10,017.     Merchants  of  Xi-w  and  Second-hand  Saeks  and  Bags. 

If  the  customs  regulations  and  tariffs  in  foreign  countries  were  reduced  (particularly  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States)  we  should  ship  more  second-hand  sacks  and  bags. 

FIRM  No.  5,255.    Sack  and  Bag  Merchants. 

Saeks  and  bags — United  States — present  tariff,  about  50  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction,  50  per   cent. 
C.'anada — present  tariff,  abovit  15  per  cent.  ;  suggested  reduction,  15  per  cent. 

FfRM  No.  4,451.     Manufacturers  of  Manila  Hemp,   Russian  Hemp,  Sisal  Hemp,  and  Coir  Cordage,  Cords, 
&c.,  Sail  and  Tarpaulin  .Makers. 

\Ye  think  that  with  a  tariff  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  we  might  be  able  to  compete  in  our  manufactures, 
Ini  t  that  would  be  the  maximum  that  would  enable  us  to  do  so. 
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HKSUV  CAKIIVKI  i,.  ti.~i.  Siirnr.iiiu.,  MANCHESTER;    Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

In  mi!  trade  we  have  no  chance  whatever  to  sell  our  goods,  even  if  only  a  small  tariff  is  imposed  ;  that 
i^.  if  the  goods  are  manufactured  in  the  country  where  the  tariff  is  imposed.  Much  of  our  raw  material  is 
grown  (in  tin-  Continent.  We  do  not  see  much  chance  of  increasing  our  trade  on  the  Continent,  even  though 
the  tariff  was  taken  off  by  the  Continental  countries,  but  a  reduction  of  tariff  in  those  countries  would 
leeaen  the  severity  of  their  competition  in  our  home  market. 

I  in.   ll'.vsi.  SI-INS  i  MI  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE;    Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Flax   and   Hemp   Yarns   and 
doth. 

The  prohibitory  duty  in  Australia  on  seaming  and  roping  twines  made,  of  flax  or  hemp  should  be 
entirely  rcmov 

JOHN  STAFFORD,  RELIANCE  ROPE  FACTORY,  DUKINWEJUD  ;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturers 
I  require  no  reduction  in  tariffs. 

II.    I '•  \VSTSTBR  &  Co..  COUKS.   I.  ,,K  U'ICHT;    Rope  Manufacturers. 

We  could  hold  our  own  with  any  country  without,  or  with  equal  tariff. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

HAWKINS  &  TIPSON,  48—51,  MINORIES,  AND  GLOBE  ROPE  WORKS,  MILLWALL,  LONDON  ;  Manufacturers  of  4220 

Rope  and  Linos. 

Total  abolition  of  all  duty  on  our  manufactures  in  all  countries. 

FIRM  No.  2,340.     .Manufacturers  of  Manila,  Russian,  E.  Indian,  Italian  Hemp  Yarns  and  Ropes,  Coir  Hopes, 
Binder  Twine  or  Reaping  Yarn,  Aloe  Fibre  Ropes. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  ropes — United  States  of  America — present  tariff,  on  wire  up  to  13  gauge,  1J  cents 
per  Ib.  ;  up  to  16  gauge  l.J  cents  per  Ih.  :  if  valued  over  4  cents  per  lb.,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on 
wire  rope,  the  same  duty  as  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made,  plus  1  cent  per  lb.  Suggested  reduction,  a 
reduction  to  the  tariff  in  force  during  the  year  1890  would  probably  enable  us  to  recover  some  of  the  trade  ; 
failing  this,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  rope,  apart  from  that  on  wire,  would  be  of  assistance  in  (lie  recovery 
of  some  of  the  orders  for  high  class  ropes,  though  it  might  not  affect  the  low  and  medium  qualities  which 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 


J.  T.  DAVIS,  COBORN  ROAD,  Bow,  LONDON,  E.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Rope,  Twine,  Engine  Packings. 

I  don't  think  any  reduction  will  meet  the  case.     We 
long  hours  and  absence  of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 


I  don't  think  any  reduction  will  meet  the  case.     We  cannot  compete  with  low  Continental  wages  and  4.991 


FIRM  No.  5,202.     Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Nets,  Ac. 

Cotton  fishing  nets — France — suggested  reduction,  the  whole  of  the  present  tariff.  Fiihing  Nets. 

FIRM  No.  963.     Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Tackle. 

Could  send  a  lot  more  abroad  if  I  could  send  duty  free,  or  take  off  discount  to  counteract.      Am 
obliged  to  send  two  invoices,  one  for  payment,  other  for  customs. 

F.  DBEATLE  &  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  YEOVIL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Webbings,  &c. 

Upholsterers'   and  Cabinet  Makers'   webbings,   saddlery  webbings,   twines — Germany,   Belgium  and    Webbings. 
France — suggested  reduction,  20  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  3,072.     Folding  Canvas  Boats  and  Tent  Manufacturers. 

Folding  boats  and  tents — America — present  tariff,  about  30  per  cent.  ;   suggested  reduction,  total.       Canvas. 

FIRM  No.  2,292.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  Carpets  and  Jute  Yarns. 

A  reversion  to  the  tariffs  existing  before  the  following  dates  would   probably  enable  us  to  compete   jute  Carpets,    &c. 
successfully : — 


Carpets— United  States  . .  1897 
Carpets — Russia  . .  . .  1890 
Carpets  Prance  ..  ..  1892 


Yarns— United  States        . .     1894 
Yarns— Spam  ..          ..     1892 


G.  E.  GOULSTON  &  Co.,  14,  SWAN  STREET,  BOROUGH,  LONDON,  S.E.  ;   Manufacturers  of  Mats  and  Matting. 
25  per  cent,  on  mats  and  rugs  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria. 

• 

FIRM  No.  76.     Manufacturer  of  Cocoa  Mats  and  Mattings. 

I  would  suggest  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  10  per  cent,  duty  in  Belgium  on  cocoa  mats  and 

mattings,  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  5  per  cent,  duty  in  Holland,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  20  per  cent,  duty  4223 

in  America.     I  am  not  at  all  certain  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  duties  at  the  presert  moment.      I  do  not 
ship  to  these  countries. 


(F)   EMPLOYMENT. 

II.    I.'..    16  AND    17   (FOEM  VII.): 

1    Hare  uou  anu  knowledge  indicating  that  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  a  HI,  country  MM  been 
'  An  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  such  machinery  ;   (u)  The  diminution  of  your  exports 

to  Out  country .' 

2.  To  wkat  extent  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  your  industry  ? 

3.  To  lehai  cause  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  an,/,  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-Manufactured 
aiticlts  in  your  trade  f 

4.  What  IHIX  tin  ii  tli,^  ,//(.•/  „/  f,,r<ii/i,  luri/h  i"  ilinrting  employment  in  your  industry  from  the  prodii'limi 
of  fully-iiKiiiii/iiiiiiinl  In  i'lctiinil  commodities  or  vice-versa? 

DON   H>;n-..   I'.i  t.-r  AND  Co..  WARD  Xln.is,    l)i  NDKK  ;    Flax,   Tow   and  Jute  Spinners,    and   Export  Yarn 
Merchants. 

4225  Spinning  1.  Not  aware  of  any  permanent  emigration.     The  exportation  of  machinery  for  jute  manufacturing 

and  possibly,  to  a  legs  extent,  for  linen,  has.  in  combination  with  tariffs,  closed  the  German  and  must 
other  Continental  markets  to  our  products. 

2.  Do  not  think  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry. 

3.  The  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured  articles  in  our  trade  is  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  due  to  tariffs. 

4.  In  the  United  States  and  also  in  Argentina,  the  bag  makers  are  protected  by  tariff,  and  hence 
rlnth  can  only  be  imported  instead  of  bags  as  formerly.       In  Brazil  our  trade  in  jute  cloth  has  been  killed 
by  tariff  in  favour  of  jute  yarn*,  the    Brazilians   now   manufacturing   their   own   cloth.       The    Canadian 
tariff  favours  the  importation  of  rough  or  unfinished  jute  cloth  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  finishers. 

FIRM  No.  3,712.     Flax  Spinners. 

Since  1873  seventeen  mills  containing  175,603  spindles  have  been  stopped  and  broken  up,  and 
two  mills  containing  2o.()00  spindles  have  been  stopped  and  are  unlikely  to  work  again.  These  mills  gave 
employ ment  t:>  about  8,000  workers.  Other  mills  have  increased  their  spindles,  but  the  entire  spindles  in 
the  Irish  (lax  spinning  trade  have  been  reduced  from  924,817  in  1875  to  830,9a4  in  1903.  We  have  been 

4226  fortunate  in  avoiding  short  time  in  this  mill,  and  we  have  at  times  worked  at  a  loss  rather  than  adopt 

short    time,  but   it   is  the  foreign  competition  referred    to  which  has  unquestionably  closed    the  19  mills 
mentioned  above.       These  mills  would,  if  working,  have  employed  about    8,000    workers,     chiefly   girls, 
at  a  wages  bill  of  about  £300,000  a  year. 

'I  Hi:    .\KW    NORTHERN    Sl'INNISli    AND    WEAVING   Co.,    LTD.,    FALLS    ROAD,    BELFAST;       Flax       Spinners       and 

Linen  .Manufacturers. 

1.  (A)  None,  at  the  beginning  instructors  only  were  taken.  (B)  Linens  and  linen  yarns  which  were 
formerly  largely  exported  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  now  nearly  entirely  produced  by  those  countries 
for  themHcKrs. 

•2.  Tliere  lias  ln-en  no  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry. 

.'!.  Then-  have  been  diminishing  exports,  due  partly  to  the  duties  imposed  on  such  goods  by  foreign 
countries,  but  in  the.  case  of  European  countries  due  largely  to  those  countries  producing  more  cheaply  than 
we  can  do.  This  cheaper  production  arises  from  longer  hours  worked  by  operatives  in  those  countries. 

4227  ''•   I'ROCTOB  &  SONS,  BLAIR<:OWRIE;    Spinners  of  Flax,  Flax  Tow  and  Jute  Yarns. 

I.  In  every  case  \\c  have  sent  from  Scotland  managers,  foremen,  mechanics,  spinners  and  weavers 
to  teach  tin-  foreigner,  and,  after  the  teaching  process  is  completed,  the  emigration  stops.  In  every  case  the 
export  to  such  countries  has  diminished. 

•J.  \\c  ci -Mainly  think  that  at  least  the  quality  of  our  labour  is  not  improving.  Wages  do  not  and 
caiiii»t  tit  present  improve,  while  there  is  a  strong  tendency  amongst  girls  to  get  into  what  they  consider 
the  •'  p-ni.-el  "  employments,  such  as  shops,  and  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishments. 

:i.  \Ve  attribut.  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured  articles  in  our 
trade  to  high  tariffs,  and  the  longer  hours  wrought,  and  smaller  wages  given  by  the  foreigner. 


FIRM  Nn.  4,807.     Flax  Spinners. 

\   lew  have  eimmut'd  to  Arn.rit  a.  where  linen  textile  machinery  has  been  erected,  but  it    has    not 
ith  inn   branch  .,1  the  inidc  in  any  way  that  we  know  of.        Hand  hackling  (flax  dressing)  has 
<v  with,  partly  on  account  of  (he  belter  .|icilities  of  linen  not  being  in  as  great  demand 
'imerly.  ;unl  partly  mi  account  of  improved  machinery  for  machine  dressing 


Replies  to  Fortfis. 

BOASE  SPINNING  Co..  LTD.,  DUNDEE  ;   Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns  and  Cloth.  4228 

In  1903  and  in  other  years,  previous  and  subsequent,  large  orders  were  given  by  merchants  in  Great 
Britain  to  houses  on  the  Continent  which,  under  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  would  have  come  to  manufacturer)) 
in  Great  Britain.  We  would  especially  mention  the  goods  purchased  by  the  Home  Office  through  the  Branch 
called  the  Prison  Board  for  the  use  of  the  Post  Office. 

FIRM  No.  3,957.     Manufacturers  of  High-class  Linen  Yarns  and  Linen  Sewing  Threads. 

1.  Our  exports  of  yarn  to  France  have  been  almost  wiped  out  by  machinery  being  established  there. 
I  do  not  think  much  skilled  labour  goes  abroad  in  our  trade. 

2.  There   has   been   no   alteration   in   the   grade   of   labour   employed   in   our   industry.       Wages, 
especially  of  women  and  children  tend  to  rise. 

FIEM  No.  4,154.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

With  regard  to  short  time  we  reckon  that  a  10  per  cent,  temporary  reduction  in  time  worked  would  mean 
an  increase  of  cost  of  3J  per  cent,  on  manufacturing  expenses,  or  an  increase  of  1J  per  cent,  on  total 

cost  of  production  (including  material).     The  permanent  reduction  from  56  hours  per  week  to  55,  which  4229 

came  into  force   a  year  or  two  ago,  added  about  1J  per  cent,  to  our  cost  of  manufacture,  or  two- thirds 
of  one  per  cent,  to  total  cost  of  production,  as  we  were  unable  to  reduce  the  weekly  wages. 

FIRM  No.  5,205.     Manufacturers  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute"  and  Cotton  Bed  Ticks,  Towels,  Towelling,  Canvas 
for  Wagon  Covers,  Canvas  for  Railway  Carriage  Roofing,  Apron  Cloths. 

We  are  obliged  to  buy  most  of  our  flax  yarns  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  even  if  we  buy  from 
Irish  firms  we  know  that  very  often  the  yarns  have  been  spun  abroad.  Twenty  years  ago,  or  rather 
more,  there  were  upwards  of  20  flax  spinners  in  Leeds  employing  thousands  of  hands.  Now  there  is 
not  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  firm  which  spins  coarse  hemp  and  flax  yarns,  principally  for  ropes,  &c. 

WM.  RENSHAW  &  Co.,  LTD.,  BROUOHTON  FLAX  MILLS,  MANCHESTER  ;    Flax   and  Tow  Yarn  Spinners. 

If  wo  had  not  made  a  gradual  change  during  the  last  few  years  in  our  machinery,  &c.,  to  spin  coarser 
yarns  for  sale  in  the  home  markets,  we  should  have  had  to  stop  our  works. 

ARMAGH  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  ARMAGH  ;  Flax  Spinners. 

Our  workpeople  have  had  constant  employment  during  the  past  year.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  run  flax  spinning  mills  in  this  country  day  and  night. 

FIRM  No.  2,288.     Flax  Spinners,  Bleachers  and  Weavers. 

We  are  unable  to  reply  definitely  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  running  full  time 
and  running  with  production  restricted,  either  by  stopping  of  machinery  or  shorter  hours.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  the  cost  is  much  greater  running  short,  but  the  loss  is  sometimes  recouped  in  a  falling  market 
by  being  able  to  replace  stocks  of  raw  material  at  lower  rates.  Our  trade  has  suffered  most,  however,  by  the 
change  from  sailing  ships  to  steamers. 

GUNNING  &  CAMPBELLS,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

2.  Very  little  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  for  years. 

4.  During  the  last  20  years  or  so  there  has  been  a  large  importation  of  yarns  from  countries  that 
formerly  sent  flax  only,  such  as  Belgium.  4231 

FIKM  No.  3,747.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

1.  We  know  that  skilled  labour  and  machinery  have  both  been  sent  to  Continental  countries,  with 
the  result  that  the  goods  made  by  these  means  have  taken  the  place  of  similar  goods  which  formerly  were 
exported  from  here. 

2.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry. 

3.  The  cause  of  the  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured  articles  in  our  trade 
is  that  they  are  now  made  abroad  and  protected  by  duties. 

JOHN  ADAMS  &  Co.,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants  of  Fine  Linen  and  Union  Goods  for  Shirt  and 
Collar  Making. 

1.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  skilled  labour  emigrating  from  Ireland  to  work  machinery  any  whore  -    Bleaching. 
fun-men  bleachers  and  factory  managers  have  from  time  to  tim?  gone  to  Russia  to  manage  concerns  there. 
We  do  no  Russian  trade,   but  should  suppose  the    exports  to  that  country  would  be  diminished  by  the 
production  there. 


,„„  kllim  of  any  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  m  linen  bleaching.     It  is  an 

4282      t«»*«»».nl.  -;  ,         .  ,iitl(.  in  „„,  Ia8t  40  years.     In  linen  weaving  the  power  loom  has  nearly  put 

iSd  toon  out  of  existence,  .ml  this,  of  course,   means  the  substitute  of  a  factory  population  for  a 

S£?«rf  '  TfiSdlrf  linens,  such  as  we  sell  are  used  for  making  shirt  fronts  collars  and  cuffe.     There  has  been 

„„  ,.»,.„«,-  Ju-vun.1  tli.-  substitution  of  goods  made  by  power  for  those  made  by  hand  and  the  usual  tendency 
^du£f bv  £  factory  system  to  run  on  cheaper  makes.     It  u  the  same  m  the  home  market 

A  ,  IM-H.-V.-  much  lin-ii  cambric  is  now  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  there  sewn 
into  handkerchiefs  that  were  formerly  se«  .1  hero  and  exported  fully-manufactured. 

THE  ROSEBANK  WKAVINO  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Manufacturers  and  Yarn  Bleachers. 

1  With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  skilled  labour  following  on  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery, 
the  foreign,  is  ">ly  engage  one  or  two  practical  men  as  teachers  at  about  double  the  wages  here  and  generally 
•  three  years'  engagement. 

M    YtJiEsus  &  SON.  2,  TOKENHOFSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Merchants  Dealing  in  Hemp,  Wool,  &c.,  &c. 
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than  foreigner 

though  one  do..,  „ — -  .  - 

live  and  a  half,  or  five,  or  as  you  please."     And  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  kindly  comes  down  into  the  City, 
and  says.  "  Wake  up  !  "  we  retort  by  at  once  closing  yet  an  hour  earlier  on  Saturdays. 

HUTCHING,  SHEPHEKD  &  Co.,  ILMINSTEB  ;   Hemp  Spinners,  and  Manufacturers  of  Carpet  Yarns. 

The  proportion  of  labour  is  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  of  our  selling  price.  In  the  six  months  ending 
31st  December,  1901,  we  were  on  short  time — 40  hours  instead  of  56  hours  per  week — for  three  months,  and 
the  cost  of  production  worked  out  about  one-eighth  per  Ib.  more  than  the  previous  six  months,  when  we  were 
on  full  time.  We  have  since  been  on  short  time,  but  cannot  well  compare,  as  we  just  then  made  alterations 
in  the  management  of  our  preparing  department,  which  we  consider  has  increased  the  output. 

The  McKinley  tariff  stopped  about  1,500  spindles  with  us,  employing  about  60  hands,  whose  wages 
would  amount  to  £30  per  week,  or  £1,500  to  £1,600  per  annum.  About  half  these  spindles  have  been 
restarted,  the  yarn  produced  being  sold  chiefly  at  home,  but  partly  in  the  Canadian  market.  The  present  loss 
in  wages  is  thus  £750  to  £800  per  annum. 
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FIRM  No.  6,637.    Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

The  most  serious  disadvantages  under  which  we  suffer  are  the  inelastic  conditions  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
unjust  rating  laws,  as  they  are  applied  without  reference  to  real  rentals,  to  some  extent  to  the  lack  of  technical 
education  to  some  sections  of  the  workers,  and  the  unwillingness  of  workers  to  change  their  methods  of 
working  and  to  change  from  one  class  of  manufacture  to  another. 

FIKM  Xo.  3,501.     Hemp  Spinners  and  Weavers,  Hemp  Yarns  for  Twine,  Hemp  Sackings  and  Bagging. 

We  estimate  that  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  hemp  yarns  and  twines  consumed  in  this  country  are 
imported  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  also  that  fully  20  per  cent,  of  our 
machinery  was  standing  idle  during  1903.  This  means  that,  for  want  of  trade  and  foreign  competition,  our 
workpeople  lost  from  £1,500  to  £2,000  in  wages  last  year  alone. 

As  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production,  which  would  be  brought  about  by  continuous  running  of 
our  works,  as  compared  with  short  time,  we  estimate  that  such  extra  turnover  would  be  produced  at  a  cost 
of  50  per  cent,  less,  owing  to  the  economy  that  would  be  effected  in  the  percentage  of  standing  charges. 
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FIRM  Xo.  6,057.     Flax  Spinners.  Flax  and  Hemp  Twine  Manufacturers. 

I'p  to  1898  about  400  workers  were  employed  on  these  premises,  but  in  that  year  the  business  \\as 
up.  owing  to  some  extent  to  increasing  imports  of  Continental  flax  yarns,  at  much  lower  prices  than 
they  could  be  spun  hen-  and  to  the  closing  of  other  markets  by  ever-increasing  tariffs.     The  factory  wage- 
bill was  £9,000  to  £10,000  jx-r  annum.     In  addition  to  this  there  were  the  salaries  of  manager,  travellers  and 
clerks,  which  would  approximate  £1,500  per  annum. 

PIKM  Xo.  4,412.     Flax,  Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners ;  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Ropes,  Threads, 
Lines  and  Cordage  of  all  Descriptions. 

^  '  "ivs.  but  certainly  there  has  been  a  loss  of  wages  to  our  employees  owing  to 

.(."Million  of  goods  at  dumped  prices,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  we  could  have  manu- 

fi  •"  «orks.     Duiinu  I uon,  or  at  any  rate  from  July  1st,  1903,  to  June  30th,  1904,  and  up  to  the 

n  Hni-kiiij;  in  our  mills  three-quarter  time  ;   this  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  enormous 
m  petition  which  in  the  I;»1  five  yean  semis  to  have  made  a  special  attack  on  our  productions.     The 
working  Htuw-qturta  tim-  meant  a  loss  of  about  £1,000  in  wages. 


Replies  to  Forms. 


BAXTER  BROS.  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE  ;  Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Yams  and  Cloth. 

1.  Our  exports  to  many  Continental  countries  have  suffered  severely  by  the  exportation  to  and    Manufacturing. 
erection  in  these  countries  of  textile  machinery,  the  products  of  which  are  safeguarded  by  tariffs. 

2.  Undoubtedly  the  want  of  continuity  in  trade  has  reduced  the  efficiency  of  our  weavers.     As  trade 
in  linen  cloth,  is  taken  from  us  by  foreign  competition  many  of  our  looms,  which  were    working  steadily 
on  linen  cloth,  are  now  reduced  to  weaving  common  jute  cloth,  which  does  not  require  nearly  so  much  skill. 
Consequently,  the  skill  of  our  weavers  is  deteriorating. 

FIRM  No.  5,878.     Linen  Manufacturers. 

Textile  machinery  in  the  finishing  end  has  been  exported  to  America,  and,  consequently,  skilled 
labour  has  followed  it.  There  is  not  much  change  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  of  fully-manufactured 
articles;  any  change  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  duty  we  have  to  pay  to  get  our  goods  into  the  country. 

Foreign  tariffs  have  not  affected  our  trade  in  the  way  of  diverting  employment  from  the  production 
of  fully-manufactured  to  semi-manufactured  goods. 

Tn  our  business  the  cost  of  production  is  governed  by  the  number  of  looms  working,  ;  for  instance, 
at  the  present  moment,  a  quarter  of  our  looms  are  idle  ;  the  workers  on  these  looms  are  sent  home,  and  the 
cost  of  production  is  increased  by  1\  per  cent,  owing  to  the  lessened  turn-over  in  the  factory.  We  never  go 
on  short  time,  just  stop  looms  when  there  are  no  orders. 

Referring  to  United  States  tariffs,  the  effect  has  been  to  almost  completely  remove  the  coarse  end 
of  the  linen  trade  in  union  and  all  cotton  household  goods,  to  be  manufactured  in  the  States,  the  present 
tariff  of  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  cutting  us  out  of  this  market.  We  may  say  it  is  computed  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  6,000  looms  standing  idle  in  Ireland  owing  to  this  trade  in  union  and  all  cotton 
goods  going  to  the  States. 

MOORE  &  WEINBERG,  BELFAST  ;   Linen  Merchants  and  General  Shippers. 

1.  Our  exports  to  European  countries,  such  as  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  have  greatly  decreased,  but  there 
are  various  causes  in  addition  to  that  caused  by  the  exportation  of  machinery.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
emigration  of  skilled  labourers,  but  managers  often  follow  machinery,  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  home 
managers  are  trained  to  take  their  places. 

W.  LUMSDEN  &  SON,  FRETTCHIE,  FIFE  ;   Linen  Weavers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  imports  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria  ultimately  brought  about 
any  British  loss  of  employment  in  this  district.  In  our  experience,  there  has  always  been  a  scarcity  of 
labour  in  Fife,  this  being  due.  in  our  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  in  linen  factories  female  operatives  are  so 
largely  in  excess  of  male  operatives,  the  proportion  employed  being  usually  about  five  females  to  one  male- 
The  competing  imports  have  from  time  to  time  destroyed  the  trade  in  particular  classes  of  goods,  and  com- 
pelled manufacturers  to  find  other  outlets,  or  alter  the  classes  of  goods  they  were  making. 

FIRM  No.  3,124.     Flax,  Cotton  and  Jute  Weavers. 

Constantly  changing  and  raising  of  tariffs  cause  frequent  changes  in  fully- manufactured  articles. 
Foreign  tariffs  on  cloth  have  led  to  a  diminution  of  this  trade,  and  yarns  are  now  being  exported  to  some  foreign 
countries  instead  of  cloth.  Lately  we  have  sent  several  shipments  of  yarns  to  Brazil  to  be  woven  there. 

Owing  to  imports  of  linen  from  the  Continent  and  high  foreign  tariffs,  the  displacement  of  British 
labour  has  been  enormous  since  1892.  In  the  majority  of  years  since  then,  our  works  have  been  running 
short  time,  and  many  of  our  workers  left  the  town  in  disgust — never  to  return.  We  have  572  looms,  but 
only  450  of  these  are  running  owing  to  lack  of  workers.  In  1903  we  were  running  short  time  with  100 
looms  idle,  and  our  wages  bill  was  only  £300  per  week,  as  against  £450  when  running  full. 
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FIRM  No.  3,457.     Manufacturer  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 

I  have  about  50  looms  standing  idle  owing  to  bad  trade. 
20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  according  to  class  of  goods. 
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The  proportion  of  labour  to  selling  price  is 
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FLAX  ROUOHERS  TRADE  UNION,  BELFAST. 

The  importation  of  dressed  line  from  Siberia  has  done  our  trade  harm  ;  our  men  work  the  raw 
material,  so  that  when  the  imported  material  is  wrought  there  is  ro  work  for  us. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  book  debarring  the  entry  of  foreign 
prison-made  work  into  England,  yet  this  Siberian  dressed  line  comes  from  the  Russian  prisons,  as  far  as  we 
know.  This  would  be  a  good  case  for  protection  as  British  subjects  ought  to  do  the  work  instead  of  foreign 
prisoners. 

High  tariffs  in  other  countries  have  thrown  a  considerable  number  of  our  members  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  mill  owners  have  to  get  the  work  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  compete,  and  our  men  cannot  do  the 
work  at  the  rate  paid,  as  it  is  only  starvation  wages.  Seventeen  of  our  members  emigrated  last  year — sixteen 
to  America,  one  to  Canada.  No  work  here. 

J.aok  of  employment  has  caused  about  20  per  cent,  of  our  men  to  work  at  what  they  can  get,  and  glad 
to  get  it,  as  work  here  is  very  slack. 

H   2 


4240  EmUoymint.  ROBMT  GU.KHY.  SECBKTABY,  FLAXDRKSSERS  TRADE  UNION,  BELFAST. 

Tin-  free  ini|>ortation  of  foreign-made  goods  has  materially  affected  the  state  of  employment  in  our 

Mmvtacturlnt  tmde.     It  ha*  l-'.-n  calculated  that  on  an  average  154  tons  per  \\-ek  of  foreign-made  yarn  are  imported  free 

—ftmltnuM  Ih-lfaM. 

\  \civ  c,in-id.-rahle  number  of  our  memben  are  wholly  or  partially  thrown  out  ot  employment  on 
account  of  the  empl  "tig  to  methods  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  in  order,  as  they  tell  us, 

to  enable  them  to  siu've^t'iilly  compete  with  the  foreign-made  goods. 

the  past  -JO  years'  we  have  had  every  year  memben  leaving  this  country  and  going  to  America 
in  -,-ardi  ••!'  emiiloyment  at  gome  other  business,  because  of  the  decline  of  our  industry.     Large  numbers 
if  luemlx-r*  'lm\e  U-en  compelled  to  look  for  other  work,  and  very  glad  to  obtain  such  at  wages   much 
•   than  they  were  accii.stomed  I"  receive. 

FIKH  No.  4,802.     Manufacturer  and  Makers-up  of  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

1.  In  regard  to  firms  who  have  transferred  their  business  to  the  United  States,  the  name  of  .Messrs. 
Achfson.  Harden  and  (  to.,  is.  |>ci  -haps,  the  largest  in  the  handkerchief  trade.  A  few  years  ago  they  employed 
in  Itflfaiit  anywhere  from  1.000  to  2,000  hands;  to-day  they  have  simply  a  representative,  and  in  their 
factory  now  situated  at  Passaic.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  we  venture  to  say  they  are  giving  employment  to  2,000 

4241  ..".     It  means  a  loss  to  Belfast  wage-earners  of  at  least  £1,000  weekly.     We  know  some  of  these  facts 

in-ill  having  made  frequent  visits  to  the  United  States.     At  present  over  6,000  machines  are  running  in  New 
Y'-rk  and  vicinity,  and  a  prominent  American  buyer  informed  us  this  summer  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  more  new  factories.     Hence  our  reasons  for  contemplating  transferring  our  plant  from  this  country   to 
the  United  States. 

FIRM  .\n.  4,082.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs,  Fancy  Drawn  Work  and  Embroidered 
Covers,  Ac. 

The  United  States  of  America  by  their  high  duties  have  removed  from  our  market  many  goods  ;  these 
they  now  make  themselves.  The  total  value  of  goods  —  that  is,  cotton  goods  —  which  are  now  made  in  the 
United  States  that  could  be  made  here  by  us,  amount  to  about  £7,000  worth  in  the  year,  and  the  labour  in 
this  item  would  be,  at  least,  £3,500  —  of  course,  not  to  our  workpeople  only,  but  including  others. 

FIRM  No.  4,072.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yams,  Damask  Table  Linen,  Sheetings  and  Pillow  Linen,  Towels 
and  other  Household  Goods,  Damask  Tray  Cloths  and  Tea  Cloths,  Brown  Paddings,  Dowlas,  &e. 

.19  10  1.  The  exportation  of  textile  machinery  has  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  our  exports,  especially 

in  the  case  of  Russia. 

•2.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  grade  of  labour  employed  in  our  industry. 

4.  Under  the  United  States  tariff,  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs  are  charged  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
.".(I  to  IMI  per  cent.  The  material  out  of  which  these  handkerchiefs  are  made  is  admitted,  in  the  piece,  at 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  these  piece  goods  are  now  being  shipped  to  the  States  and  there  made  up  into 
handkerchiefs. 

STEPHEN  ROGERS  &  Co.,  8,  PAPER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  :  Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Ladies'  Linen  Collars 
and  Cufts,  Women's  Muslin  Aprons,  Girls'  Pinafore-;,  and  Boys'  Embroidery  and  American  Collar?. 

We  should  have  been  able  to  have  employed  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  hands  if  there  had  been  no  foreign 
competition. 

FIRM  No.  2,702.     Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Ladies'  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs,  Women's  Muslin  Aprons. 
(iirls1  Pinafores,  and  Boys'  Embroidery  and  American  Collars. 

Only  tliis  week  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  world  situated  in  London,  bought   their   children's 

4043  collars  for  next  spring,  and  in  comparing  several  people's  samples,  bought  all  their  low  and  popular    priced 

i  Cennan  firm.  ,,s  the  Germans,  owing  to  cheaper  production,  are  able  to  give  so   much  more 

live  articles  limn  we  can  at  the  price,  and  all  the  remainder  they  gave  to  vis.  which  are  the  higher  priced 

The  latter  only  have  a  limited  sale  ;  consequently,  the  Germans  get  the  bulk  of  the  trade  and  to  try 

to  still  further  compete  with  them,  I  cut  my  prices  down  over  5  per  cent.,  partly  out  of  profit  and  partly 

cutting  workers'  wages,  and  even  then  they  knock  us  out. 

11  "r  .....  ll(l  <l(l  a11  the  trade  here  I  should  think  it  would  mean  quite  £50,000  in  wages  for  this  country. 
>-t  of  production  would,  necessarily,  be  reduced  if  we  were  able  to  have  a  longer  season.      The  cost 
»t  labour  is  about  one-seventh. 

MK  in  v.  \\M-.I-,  ,v  MKKCER,  LTD.,  UEI.FAST  ;    Linen  Manufacturers. 

The,,.  has  been  very  little  alteration  in  the  grade  of  labour;  any  change  that  has  been  produced 
has  been  the  result  of  improved  education. 
trade         Tncrea8cd  talilTrt  '"  foreign  countries  have  reduced  the  demand  for  fully-manufactured  in  our 


I.  The  bitfh  tariff  in  the  United  Stales  ,.„  fancy  work  has  seriously  affected  the  embroidered  handker- 
.f  end  .1  the  HMD  trade,  as  the  plain  and  partially  finished  article  is  admitted  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
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than  that  charged  on  embroidered  work.     This  high  duty  falling  on  the  whole  fabric  leaves  an  enormous  4244 

margin  to  pay  for  the  work  done   in   America,   so   that   plain   goods   are   chiefly   bought,   and    very    little 
embroidered  work.    Thishas  been  aserious  loss  to  Irish  peasants,  who  formerly  miulc  good  wages  at  this  work. 

WALTON  &  Co.'s  SUCCESSORS,  KNARESBORO',  YOHKS  ;  Manufacturers  and  Weavers  of  Linen  Sheetings, 
Linen  Huckabacks,  Linen  Towels  and  Towelling,  Linen  Bed  Ticks  and  Mattresses,  Linen  Glass  Cloths, 
and  Tea  Cloths,  Linen  Pillow  Linens,  and  Household  Linens  generally. 

About  10  weeks'  work  was  lost  to  us  in  1903,  running  short  time  and  machinery  idle,  through  the 
competition  of  foreign  goods,  amounting  to,  say,  £650.  Our  yearly  wages  on  full  time  amounts  to  about  £4,00i  i. 

BROOKFIELD  LINEN  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Union  and  Linen  Dowlas, 
Union  and  Linen  Damasks,  Linen  Paddings,  Linen  Sheetings,  Dress  Linens  and  White  Linens. 

1.  Yes,  the  exportation  of  textile  machinery  to  other  countries  always  leads  in  our  business  to  tin- 
emigration  of  some  skilled  labour  to  work  it,  but  this  emigration  soon  ceases  as  the  foreigner  acquires  tin- 
requisite  knowledge  and  experience  to  work  it  himself.  Russia  is  an  example  in  point : — (A)  Linen 
workers  from  this  country  trained  the  Russian  operatives.  Some  are  still  employed  in  superior  positions. 
(B)  Exports  of  linens  to  Russia  have  fallen  away  to  almost  nothing  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariff 
employed  to  nurse  their  own  linen  industry  into  its  present  condition. 

•2.  There  has  not  been  any  marked  change  in  the  grade  or  class  of  labour  employed  by  us  in  recent 
years. 

3.  Foreign  tariffs  usually  put  high  duties  on  made-up  garments  or  articles  of  personal  and  domestic 
use,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  making-up  labour  to  their  own  workpeople.  One  example  will  illustrate 
this.  There  was  formerly,  say  10  or  12  years  ago,  a  large  exportation  of  lawn  hemstitched  handkerchiefs 
to  the  United  States.  A  very  heavy  duty  was  afterwards  put  on  these  goods,  much  heavier  than  the  duty 
on  the  plain  linen,  which  enabled  the  makers  up  in  the  States  to  import  the  cloth  in  the  piece  at  a  lower  duty, 
and  to  do  the  hemstitching  themselves.  Although  they  pay  their  workers  much  more  than  Irish  rates, 
the  business  is  nourishing,  and  large  factories  now  exist  in  the  States  for  this  industry  alone.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  exportation  of  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  has  almost  ceased  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
very  important  branch  of  a  peculiarly  Irish  industry  has  received  a  serious  blow. 

FIRM  No.  2,894.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Table  Damasks. 

3.  We  attribute  the  change  in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  articles  in  Continental  markets  to 
prohibitive  duties  preventing  us  competing  in  their  home  markets. 
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STEEL  &  Co.,  DUNFERMLINE,  LTD.,  DUNPERMLINE  ;   Manufacturers  of  Linen  Damask  and  Cotton  Damask, 

Table  Cloths,  Napkins,  Towels,  Huckabacks. 

We  have  had  sufficient  orders  for  a  number  of  years  to  enable  us  to  work  full  time  and  give  our  workers 
full  employment.  The  wages  bill  amounts  to  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price. 

THOMAS  FERGUSON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  EDENDERRY  FACTORY,  BANBRIDOE  ;  Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleached  Linen 
Damasks.  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Towels,  Crash  and  Glass  Cloths,  Plain  Linens,  &c. 

1.  Our   trade   has   not,   we   believe,  been  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent   by   the  emigration  of 
skilled  labour  to  work  textile  machinery. 

•2.  We  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  particular  alteration.  We  are  paying  higher  wages,  but 
that  is  caused  by  workers  not  being  so  plentiful. 

FIRM  No.  6,626.     Manufacturers  of  Damask  and  Plain  Goods  in  Linen  and  Cotton. 

2.  In    regard    to    the    grade     of    labour    employed,     the    Dunfermline    manufacturers    are    hardly 
in  a  position  to  select   workers,   there   being  5,000   to   6,000   looms    with  a   population   of  about  30.1XM! 

though  this  is  supplemented  by  workers  from  neighbouring  villages.       There  is  a  chronic  want  of  female  4247 

labour,  although  at  the  present  time  (one  of  depression)  this  does  not  apply.       There  has  teen  practically 

no  loss  of  wages  as  regards  Dunfermline,  except  indeed  for  a  tendency  to  make  cheaper  goods,  which  give 

a  poorer  result  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  them.       Workers  are  usually  too  few  in  Dunfermline,  and  the  volume 

of  trade  has  been  pretty  well  maintained  by  extra  attention  to  the  United  States  market,  and  by  making 

an  additional  lower  class  of  goods,  for  the  home  trade  chiefly. 

The  proportion  of  labour  to  the  selling  price  of  our  goods  we  find  to  be  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent.  Of  short  time  we  have  little  experience,  although  frequently  we  have  a  quantity  of  looms  idle  through 
want  of  demand  for  goods.  This  latter  is  only  less  harmful  than  short  time.  We  should  roughly  estimate 
short  time  (10  hours  short)  as  representing  about  5  per  cent,  disadvantage  in  cost  of  production. 

FIRM  No.  5,775.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Sheetings,  Flax  Paddings,  Tent  Ducks. 

During  1903  we  were  working  short  time  during  nine  weeks,  amounting  to  60  hours  in  all,  at  a  loss 
in  wages  of  £436.  During  1904  we  have  worked  during  12  weeks  on  short  time,  amounting  to  120  hours  in 
all,  at  a  loss  in  wages  of  £873.  We  are  still  on  short  time  of  45  hours  per  week,  instead  of  55,  with  no 
prospect  of  an  increase  of  working  hours  during  this  year.  We  cannot,  of  course,  say  definitely  that 
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this  i*  rntii-rlv  due  to  foreign  coni|H-titiim,  but  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  were,  the  imports  of 
foreign  made  t.  k.il,  we  should  have  a  much  larger  outlet  in  our  home  trade,  quite  sufficient 

to  keep  us  <>n  full  time.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production,  when  we  are  on  short  time,  is  8  per  cent,  to 
in  IHT  .-.-lit  extra  cost.  We  cannot  supply  you  with  the  comparative  selling  prices  of  home  and 
foreign  good*.  a*  the  poods  them-elvcs  do  not  compare,  but  the  foreign  goods  are  from  10  per  cent,  to  15 
per  cent  cheaper  in  value  and  therefore  take  the  place  of  our  home  fabrics. 

MILFORT  WKAVIV.  VM>  FIMSHIM;  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Damask,  Napkins,  Towelling. 
Sheeting,  Plain  and  Fancy  Linens  Principally  used  for  Dress  Purposes,  made  from  All-linen  and 
from  I.inen  and  Cotton. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  known  several  managers  and  foremen  leave  this  country  and 
•Urt  manufactories  in  the  States  and  other  countries,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  several  families  of 
skilled  workers. 

We  cannot  say  how  much  was  lost  in  1903,  as  this  was  rather  a  good  year  for  our  business,  but  the 
preceding  year  a  considerable  number  of  looms  were  standing  idle  and  most  of  the  others  working  short  time, 
which  together.  »••  U'lieve.  would  represent  20  per  cent,  less  production  during  a  period  of  nine  or  ten 
months  in  Iftlll  and  I!"':.'.  ( >nc  thing  we  do  know,  however,  is  that  in  the  matter  of  fancy  towels,  say,  with 
damask  borders,  we  have  been  altogether  cut  out  by  Germany,  and  we  have  also  felt  their  competition  very 
seriously  in  damasks,  the  same  applies  to  drills  and  sheetings,  in  which  we  have  been  beaten  by  Belgium  ; 
whether  or  not  they  sell  their  surplus  we  do  not  know,  but  in  a  great  many  of  the  lines  they  can  beat  us 
even  in  our  home  markets.  We  have  775  looms,  which  cost  us  for  standing  expenses,  such  as  rent,  taxes, 
poor  rate,  management,  superintendence,  &c.,  on  an  average  Is.  3d.  per  loom  per  day.  If  half  these  looms 
are  idle  they  give  nothing  toward  head  expenses,  consequently,  the  other  half  would  require  to  be  rated  at 
double.  Owing  to  the  competition  in  business  we  cannot  get  any  additional  prices  for  the  production,  and, 
as  a  result,  our  loss  would  be  represented  by  the  number  of  looms  stopped  at  Is.  3d.  per  loom  per  day. 

As  an  individual  firm  we  are  sending  almost  as  much  of  our  production  to  the  United  States  now  as 
at  any  former  time,  but  the  character  of  the  goods  is  very  considerably  altered. 
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FIRM  No.  4,032.     Linen  Manufacturers,  Bleached  Dowlas,  Hueks,  Towels. 

During  1903  our  works  were  running  full  time,  but,  to  enable  us  to  do  thi.«.  we  were  obliged  to  keep  our 
machinery  working  on  goods  which  were  not  so  remunerative  as  those  we  formerly  manufactured,  the  latter 
class  having  been  captured  by  the  Germans  and  Belgians.  We  believe  working  three-quarter  limo  instcau 
of  full  time  would  increase  our  cost  of  production  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  5,114.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Cloth,   Tent  Ducks,   Canvas  for   Waterproofing   and   Railway 
Purposes,  and  Union  Goods. 

As  regards  the  increased  cost  of  production  resulting  from  want  of  full  employment,  the  nature  of 
our  business  precludes  us  from  giving  definite  figures.     Our  whole  experience,  however,  goee  to  prove  that 
we  cannot  work  at  a  reasonable  profit  unless  all  our  machinery  is  running  full  time.     A  very  moderate 
estimate,  based  on  our  experience  for  the  last  two  or  three  years',  would  be  that  with  only  three-fourths  of 
the  machinery  working,  the  cost  of  production  is  increased  by  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.     It  works  out 
thus :  — 

500  looms  working  full  time  on  cost       . .         . .          . .          . .          . .         £20,000 

375  looms  (or  three-quarter  employed)  on  cost          £17,000 

I.  The  grade  of  labour  in  our  industry  has  somewhat  deteriorated  in  comparison  with  that  in  certain 

other  trades.     We  attribute  this  to  the  relatively  low  rate  of  wages  we  can  afford  to  pay,  caused  by  the  sale, 

in  our  home  market  especially  of  Continental  goods,  the  product  of  cheap  labour  and  inferior  conditions. 

We  estimate  the  loss  in  wages  to  our  workpeople  during  the  last   12  months,  owing  to  foreign  com- 

P'tition,  at  quite  £3,000,  brought  about  by  short  employment. 


Canvas   and    Linen   Weavers,    Railway   Wagon   Covers, 


THK  STRATHMORE  LINEN  Co.,  COUPAR  ANGUS  ; 
Van  Covers,  Crash  Towelling. 

(A)    Many  years  ago  skilled  weavers,  spinners  and  managers  went  to  France  and  taught  them  to 
nur  throats.      (B)  No  exports  ;  knew  of  sloops  leaving  every  fortnight  for  Dunkirk  with  yarns  and  cloth 
from  Arbroath. 

2.  Less  intelligent  labour  from  the  rural  districts.     It  is  in  their  nature  to  be  coarse  owing  to  their 

I  >o  m  ;  know  the  value  of  waste,  and  owing  to  scarcity  we  dare  not  dismiss. 

The  change  in  the  export  of  fully-manufactured  articles  to  foreign  countries  is  due  to  novelty, 
small  orders,  and  cheapness. 

JOHN  M'AIJSTBR  ft  SONS,  24,  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;  Sailmakers. 

~~~-  }"! ''  ,'i" "i  •""  ",""l'laillts  "f  imports,  but  we  lose  a  good  deal  of  trade  from  British  ships  in  foreign  ports, 

States,  where  the  tariff  is  prohibitive  on  our  manufactures.     We  think  it  very  unfair 

]»"lnl,,tivc  tarilfs,   we  canot  supply  any  British   ship   in   United  States    ports  with  sails, 

was  for  »!,,,,  own  ue,  and  we  lose  a  good  deal  of  trade  through  this.     If  we  had  free  access  in 

•-I"     it  would  keep  our  workmen  employed  all  the  year  round 
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ANDREW  LOWSON,  LTD.,  ARBROATH  ;    Flax  Spinners,  Manufacturers  of  Sailcloth,  Canvas,  Tarpaulin*  and  4252 

Twines. 

The  wages  lost  to  workers  through  idle  machinery,  in  1903,  amounted  in  our  case  to  £650  per  week. 

FIRM  No.  2,508.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth,  Chair  Webs,  Flax  Yarns,  Roping  Twines. 

1.  At  one  time  a  great  number  of  Scotchmen  went  over  to  France  and  Russia  to  work  the  machine  ry 
sent  from  England,  but  the  foreigners  have  now  learnt  how  to  work  the  machines  for  themselves,  and  tin- 
Scotchmen  we  believe  have  been  ousted  and  returned  home.     The  exportation  of  machinery  to  France  for 
spinning  purposes  is  still  very  great.     We  never  had  any  trade  with  Russia  or  France  as  the  tariff  kills  nil 
chance  of  trade. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  grade  of  labour. 

DTTRIE  &  MILLEB,  CouPAR  ANGUS,  PERTHSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hessians,  Beddings,  and  other  Jute  and 
Linen  Fabrics. 

If  trade  were  steady,  we  certainly  would  increase  our  output  to  its  full.     Competition  in  jute  goods 

is  so  keen,  and  trade  so  jerky.     There  are  many  things  which  we  and  others  could  make,  and  would,  if  they  AOCQ 

were  not  already  overdone  from  abroad.     Thus,  tent  and  roofing  canvas,  bed  ticking,  paddings,  are  all  sent  'raOO 

here,  besides  large  quantities  of  damasks,  plain  sheetings,  &c.  It  would  never  pay  to  put  in  machinery 
specially  to  make  these  goods,  and  yet  they  are  all  in  daily  use. 

FIRM  No.  3,326.     Manufacturer  of  Jute  Hessians  and  Sackings. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  loss  of  trade  with  the  Continent,  United  States  and  Argentina  has  caused 
actual  loss  of  employment  to  our  workpeople,  because  we,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  circumstances,  have 
kept  our  machinery  in  full  working  so  as  to  lessen  our  cost  of  production  in  order  to  try  to  meet  a  vanishing 
trade. 

THOMAS  TUCKER  &  Co.,  SOUTH  STREET,  BRIDPORT,  DORSET  ;  Manufacturers  of  Fishing  and  other  Nets. 
Twines,  Lines,  Yarns,  Shoe  Threads,  Sailcloth. 

We  think  that  the  alteration  in  the  children's  time  of  leaving  school  is  damaging,  as  they  do  not  learn 
so  readily  when  older  and  cannot  help  to  get  food  and  clothing.  Our  local  Hax  spinning  and  manufacturing 
trade  is  affected  in  this  way.  Since  the  great  fall  in  price  of  wheat  took  place,  about  1875,  the  farmers  have 
gradually  sown  less  and  less  wheat,  and  laid  up  the  land  to  grass  ;  this  also  applies  to  barley,  &c.  ;  and  so 

have  not  required  the  hands  they  formerly  did  who  have  largely  left  this  occupation.     These  men  prepared  4354 

the  flax  in  winter  when  out  of  door  work  could  not  be  done,  consequently  the  growth  of  flax  is  largely 
discontinued  to  the  great  loss  of  the  local  manufacturers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  inferior  foreign  flax.  The 
farmers  would  grow  if  they  could  get  the  labour  to  prepare  it. 

FIRM  No.  5,279.     Manufacturers  of  Hemp  Ropes,  Twine  and  Cord. 

On  account  of  foreign  competition,  we  have  had  to  introduce  as  cheap  labour  as  we  could  and  pay 

as  small  a  wage  as  possible. 

WM.  TERRELL  &  SONS,  LTD.,  6,  WELSH  BACK,  BRISTOL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Wire  Hawsers,  Manila  and  Russian 
Hemp  Cordage,  Engine  Packings,  Manila  Binder  Twines,  Italian  and  Russian  Hemp  Twines, 
Hungarian  Hemp  Twines,  Gaskins  and  Spun-yarns. 

We  cannot  give  you  particulars  as  to  loss  of  employment,  but  many  orders  have  gone  past  us  became 
of  the  unfair  prices. 

HENRY  CARDWELL,  65,  SHUDEHILL,  MANCHESTER  ;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

Th?  number  of  workpeople  employed  by  us  has  not  varied  during  the  last  seven  years.     We  have  4255 

been  fortunate  in  securing  fresh  business  and  taking  up  other  branches  of  manufacture  in  our  trade  as  we 
lost  ground  in  other  directions.  We  cannot  say  we  have  made  any  progress  in  the  direction  of  employing 
a  larger  number  of  workpeople. 

Referring  to  difference  in  cost  of  production  by  continuous  running  as  compared  with  short  time  and 
frequent  change  in  the  class  of  goods  produced,  when  we  mention  that  we  consider  rent,  local  rates,  represen- 
tative expenses,  and  office  charges  as  fixed  charges,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  you  that  occasionally  the  cost 
of  production  is  25  per  cent,  more  than  when  our  works  are  working  to  full  capacity.  It  is  quite  clearly 
recognised  in  our  office  that  the  larger  our  wage  list,  the  more  money  our  people  earn  ;  in  proportion  do  we 
consider  our  business  is  going  on  successfully.  Our  greatest  efforts  have  always  to  be  made  in  keeping  down 
the  ratio  of  fixed  charges  on  goods  produced. 

FIRM  No.  3,248.     Manufacturers  of  Ropes,  Cords,  Lines  and  Twines 

1.  There  has  not  been  an  emigration  of  skilled  labour  to  work  textile  machinery  in  foreign  countries 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Our  exports  to  several  foreign  countries  have  been  'liminished  mvinc  tr.  the 
exportation  of  textile  machinery. 
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2.  Thf  grade  of  labour  is  practically  unchanged. 

:t.  We  attribute  the  chani-e  in  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  of  fully-manufactured  articles 
lo  the  prohibitive  dutie-. 

.1.  T.   IHM-.  tv.iioisN   K...MI.   r«-w.  !x>NDOS,  E.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Rope,  Twine,   Engine  Packings. 

1  No  knowledge  other  than  what  everybody  knows,  that  our  machinery  and  men  started  all  the 
loreimiciV  Protective  tariffs  enabled  the  foreigners  'in  the  first  place  to  lay  down  machinery  with  confidence 
Ih.t  they  had  their  own  market.  Ixmg  hours,  cheap  labour,  and  low  railway  rates  are  all  in  their  favour, 
and  our 'factory  and  workmen's  ,,rot;-ction  laws.  I  have  a  factory  in  Belgium  and  two  in  England. 

Belgium.  England. 

Working  hours e6  hours  a  week  54i  a  week. 

Women's  wages  . .          .  .     Ite.  a  week  9s.  a  week. 

Engineer's  wages  . .          . .     21s.  to  24s.  a  week  38s.  to  40s.  a  week. 

In  twine,  my  trade  has  been  completely  stopped,  machinery  laid  idle,  and  hands  discharged.  I  do  not 
make  semi-manufactured  goods  except  heavy  yarns  for  other  ropemakers  of  United  Kingdom. 

FIRM  Xn.  2,292.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  Carpets  and  Jute  Yarns. 

Betwcvn  the  year  18!II  (that  is  to  say  the  year  before  the  last  important  foreign  duty,  namely,  the 
French  duty  of  lS!)2."was  laid  on  our  carpets)  and  1903,  we  estimate  in  the  yearly  manufacture  of  jute  carpets 
a  falling  off  equivalent  to  22  weeks'  production  and  a  difference  of  £4,000  in  wages  paid  to  our  workpeople. 
In  this  connection  we  draw  a  distinction  between  jute  common  carpets  and  jute  Brussels  carpets.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  we  cannot  give  any  figures  which  would  not  be  misleading,  seeing  that  in  1891  this  was 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  trade  which  reached  its  highest  point  some  years  later,  and  is  now  declining. 

In  the  matter  of  short  time,  we  estimate  that  10  per  cent,  short  time  in  the  spinning  trade  raises  the 
coat  of  production  2J  per  cent.,  and  in  our  carpet  weaving  trade  about  1%  per  cent,  (exclusively,  of  course. 
in  both  cases  of  cost  of  raw  material). 

S.  WILSON  &  Co.,  12,  BEDFORD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;    Tent,  Marquee  and  Life  Belt  Manufacturers. 

The  greatest  opposition  we  get  is  the  cheap  labour  supplied  by  the  foreign  countries  to  the  East  End 
of  London  which  should  be  stopped. 
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(o)    DIFFERENTIAL   RAILWAY   AND    SHIPPING    RATES. 

Railway  and  QUESTION  11  (FORM  VII.) :    Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  o/ 

Shipping   Rate*.          '*«  action  of  foreign  countries  in  differentiating   railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exjxtrted  to  tin 
United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries. 

FIRM  No.  10,268.    Merchants. 

The  Russian  Government  gives  a  bonus  on  all  linen  yarns  exported  of  about  30  kopecks  per  pood, 
say,  £2  per  ton,  on  yarns  from  the  interior.  Rates  from  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  to  other  ports 
are  often  under  rates  from  Liverpool  for  equal  or  greater  distance,  thus  (net  per  ton  weight)  : 

From 

Liverpool     .. 
Hamburg     .. 

Antwerp 

K   I'..  I'HF.LPS  &  Co.,  SUFFOLK  HOUSE,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  B.C.  ;  Merchants. 

We  attribute  the  partial  loss  of  trade  to  India,  Africa  and  Australia  to  the  dead  set  that  Continental 

manufacturers  have  made  for  the  past  20  years  to  obtain  the  trade  of  the  British  Colonies  by  fair  means  or 

toiil.  with  the  very  important  assistance  their  Governments  have  given  them  in  subsidies,  transport  charges 

internal  railway  lacihties.  even  going  as  far  as  paying  manufacturers'  representatives  travelling  expenses 

ling  hotel  expenses)  if  going  to  British  Colonial  possessions  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

FIRM  No.  4,807.     Flax  Spinn. 

We  hay,-  no  information  as  to  railway  rates  in  foreign  countries,  but  the  freight  on  flax  from  Russia 

I.  r«l.  ,„.,•  ton  gross,  while  the  carriage  from  Ballycastle  to  Belfast  is  20s.  per  ton  «ross    and 

!    /TV1"i'  "I,1?"1^'-   «.  '"'      'I1"'"1."  <»»  '"duck-  eartage  in  Belfast.     The  earriagl  from  (WledorK 

i.  Id.  per  ton  gross,  and  from Oootohill  to  Belfast  17..   6d.     Belgian  yarns  are  sent    into 

Hs.  INT  ton.  while  we  have  to  pay  25s.  per  ton  to  deliver  yarns  in  Manchester. 


To  Barcelona. 

San  Sebastian. 

Bilbao. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

27     0 

27     6 

27     6 

20 

20 

20 

Hi 

16 

12 

Replies  to  Forms. 

D.  PROCTOR  &  SONS,  BLAIROOWRIE,  N.B.  ;   Flax.  Flax  Tow,  and  Juto  Yarn  Spinners.  4260 

We  know  our  business  is  prejudiced  in  this  way. 

SAMI/EL  Cox,  50,  DOOK  STREET,  FLBETWOOD  ;    Trawl  Net  and  Twine  Maker. 

T  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  railway  accommodation.  Goods  brought  into  here  by  the 
railway  companies'  steamers  are  forwarded  quickly  ;  also  all  goods  brought  by  vessels — sometimes  remark- 
ably quickly.  Goods  made  here  have  to  be  delivered  to  the  railway  companies  at  their  town  yards,  from 
the  little  warehouse  from  which  there  is  one  train  a  day,  and  that  a  very  slow  one,  so  that  goods  are  a  long 
time  going  in  this  way  ;  to  places  that  a  passenger  can  get  to  in  three  hours,  goods  are  delivered  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  If  the  railways  were  compelled  to  deliver  goods  in,  say,  four  times  the  length  of  time 
that  it  takes  a  passenger  on  the  same  line  to  make  the  journey,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  many  tradesmen. 
I  have  known  a  steam  trawler  and  crew  kept  waiting  several  days  in  Whitehaven  for  a  net  coming  from 
Fleetwood  ;  a  passenger  can  go  in  less  than  five  hours — goods  are  often  five  days.  On  half  the  goods  I  send 
by  train  I  receive  telegrams  asking  why  they  have  not  been  delivered.  If  an  officer  could  be  appointed 
to  receive  complaints  and  inquire  into  the  matter,  and,  if  proved,  inflict  a  small  fine  to  he  paid  out  of  the 
directors'  salaries,  1  am  sure  the  long  delays  would  soon  be  stopped. 

MILFORT  WKAVIXI;  &  FINISHING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Manufacturers  of  Damasks,  &c. 

At  the  present  time,  if  our  Belfast  shippers  could  afford  the  time,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  goods 
intended  for  London  to  New  York,  and  back  again  to  London,  the  rate  to  New  York  being  15s.  per  ton,  and 
that  to  London  41g.  8d.,  and  to  Manchester  -.27*.  6d. 

FIRM  No.  10,359.     Merchants  of  Soft  Goods. 

We  export  from  America  via  Liverpool  at  one-third  less  price  than  from  Liverpool  direct. 

F.  W.  COOK,  LTD.,  DUDLEY  ;    Merchants  of  Drapery  Goods. 

The  difference  charged  on  British  goods  from  inland  towns  to  ports  or  to  centres  of  distribution, 
and  that  charged  to  foreign  firms  by  their  railways,  is  a  most  serious  disadvantage  to  home  industries  and 
worthy  of  your  Commission's  efforts  to  remedy. 

SEALEY  HOLE  &  Co.,  36,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;   Merchants  of  Soft  Goods. 

British  lines  should  not  carry  foreign  goods  from  such  ports  as  Hamburg  cheaper  than  English  goods  4262 

are  taken. 

FIRM  No.  76.     Manufacturer  of  Cocoa  Mate  and  Mattings. 

On  the  Continent  they  have  much  cheaper  rates  of  transit  which  enables  them  to  purchase  the  raw 
material  in  London,  and  send  the  manufactured  article  back  again  at  less  cost  than  we  can  do  in  England. 
Even  in  my  own  town — Lancaster — there  is  a  merchant  who  regularly  buys  Belgian  mats  at  prices  which 
I  am  not  able  to  produce  at  on  the  spot.  We  have  also  to  meet  this  same  competition  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  further,  it  is  increasing  daily. 

PEBEIHA  DE  FABIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT.  LONDON,  E.G. ;   Merchants  of  Linen  Drills,  Ac. 

In  our  class  of  goods  the  cost  of  railway  carriage  to  port  of  shipment  does  not  much  influence  cost 
as  compared  with  that  of  our  foreign  competitors,  because,  if  the  foreign  rate  rules  less,  the  distance  from 
shipping  port  is  on  average  so  much  greater  as  to  counterbalance  it.  On  the  other  hand  port  charges, 
bonding  charges,  and  want  of  modern  facilities  (in  London)  have  done  much  to  injure  the  transit  trade  in  rice, 
tea,  &c.  But  the  mischief  caused  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  nothing  compared  to  the  hateful  influence  of  certain 

ignorant  and  antiquated  regulations  of  the   Board  of  Trade,   whereby,   for  example,  such  an   innocent  4263 

commodity  as  arsenic  is  treated  as  if  it  were  dynamite,  and  calcium  carbide  as  if  it  were  nitroglycerine. 

FIRM  No.  5,205.     Manufacturers  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  &c. 

The  railway  rates  also  are  against  the  British  manufacturer.  The  rate  per  ton  from  Dundee  to 
Leeds  is  25s.  ;  Ghent  to  Leeds,  19s.  (id.  ;  Leeds  to  London,  31s.  Gd.  ;  and  the  rate  from  Ghent  to  London 
will  not  be  more  than  Ghent  to  Leeds,  viz.  19s.  6d.,  although  we  cannot  state  the  actual  rate. 

FRANK  J.  NATHAN  &  Co.,  10  AND  11,  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C. ;    Merchants  dealing  in  Hemp,  Coir 
Goods,  Manchester  Goods,  &c. 

Owing  to  cheaper  freights  to  the  Continent,  a  great  proportion  of  our  trade  is  now  done  direct  to 
Continental  ports  ;  in  fact,  on  many  occasions  we  have  to  quote  higher  prices  to  London  than  to  any  other 
port  owing  to  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  freightage  Bombay  to  London  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company.  We 
understand  that  that  Company  frequently  quotes  lower  through  rates  to  the  Continent  than  to  here.  London 
dock  charges  on  merchandise  are  terrible.  The  growth  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries  has  affected 


(llir  bonnet*  only  M  rcgwtiU  freight  difficulties  to  South  America  and  from  the  East  homewards.    We 
SNI I     iV  ValM          frequently  c»n  sell  goods,  c.i.f.  Continental  port*  cheaper  than  to  British  ones,  and  always  cheaper  than 
London- 

One  regulation  that  is  f.-lt  in  kindred  lines  to  ours,  though  only  indirectly  by  us,  relates  to  French 
navigation  lawn.  All  produce  from  the  Fast  for  French  ports  if  transhipped  west  of  Port  Said  is  subject 
to  a  surtax.  Goods  (produre)  therefore  in  British  bottoms  carrying  goods  for,  say,  Dunkirk 
and  London,  mii-i  go  to  tin-  form  r  ]>ort  first.  Goods  for  Genoa  and  Marseilles  must  go  to  the 
latter  first  Prodi;.  nod  to  British  ports  and  re-shipped,  is  subject  to  this  surtax,  so  that 

if  consigned  it  can  be  held  in  a  French  port  and  re-shipped  here,  but  when  the  contrary  is 
done  they  pay  the  surtax.  Alter  your  navigation  laws.  Make  it  a  coasting  trade  if  foreign  ships  call  at 
two  British  ports  wherever  situated,  unless  they  give  us  corresponding  facilities  to  ours.  If  German  liners 
call  at  a  British  port,  do  not  let  them  call  at  an"  Australian  one,  or  if  at  one  Australian  port,  then  not  at 
another.  If  you  restrict  thnu  >o  they  cannot  give  the  facilities  they  do  as  it  would  not  pay  to  run  their 
fleet  to  a  single  port.  (Jet  back  the  undisputed  sea  carriage,  and  you  will  have  one  weapon  to  fight  -.vith 
at  any  rate. 

MUSKY  (\KDWKI.U  i>5,  SHUDEHILU  MANCHESTER  ;  Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

._.,_  There  is  no  doubt  that  German  manufacturers  can  get  their  goods  delivered  in  London  at  much  less 

rate  than  the  cost  to  us  from  Manchester,  and  consignments  are  being  shipped  to  Manchester  from  Hamburg 
at  a  lew  rate  than  we  pay  from  Mnnchester  to  Hull. 

DrwE  &  MILLER.  COOT-AR  ANGUS,  PERTHSHIRE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Fabrics. 

The  following  railway  rates  and  charges  speak  for  themselves.  Rates  on  jute  and  linen  goods,  Dundee 
to  London,  2.V.  :  Dundee  to  Manchester,  20s.  ;  Hamburg  to  London,  20s.;  Hamburg  to  Manchester,  10s.  ; 
(ihrnt  to  London,  15s. ;  Ghent  to  Manchester,  21s.  Then  rates  on  jute  and  linen  goods  from  one  town  to 
another  in  this  country  are  absurd — 20s.  to  50s.  per  ton  !  No  wonder  certain  trades  can  only  do  well  in 
certain  centres. 

THOMAS  FERGUSON  &  Co.,  LTD.,  EDENDERRY  FACTORY,  BANBRIDGE  ;  Linen  Manufacturers. 

Foreign  yarns  are  imported  via  Hamburg  to  Belfast  at  lower  rates  than  those  we  buy  in  Dundee. 
While  we  cannot  quote  rates,  we  believe  that  Belgium  and  German  linens  are  sent  into  London  at  lower 
rate  than  those  we  pay.  The  rate  on  linen  goods  in  cases,  Banbridge  to  London,  i?  48s.  per  ton,  via  L.N.W. 
Railway. 
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ROBERT  WEMYSS  &  Co.,  KIBKCALDY  ;   Manufacturers  of  Linen  Cloth,  &c. 

Cost  of  transit  between  Continental  and  British  ports  is  less  than  between  home  ports.  Freights 
from  the  Continent  and  New  York  to  our  Colonies  are,  as  a  rule,  much  lower  than  from  British  ports. 

BROOKFIELD  LINEN  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Linen  goods  from  remote  German  centres  can  be  shipped  to  London  via  Hamburg  more  cheaply 
than  from  Belfast  to  London.  Very  low  rates  exist  from  Belgium  to  London  and  other  English  ports  via 
Antwerp.  \Ve  can  ship  linen  goods  from  Belfast  to  New  York  for  12s.  6d.  per  40  foot  tons  net,  equal  to 
17s.  6d.  per  ton  weight,  while  the  rate  to  Manchester  is  27s.  6d.  per  ton  weight,  and  to  London  41s.  8d.  per 
ton  weight.  British  railways  accord  lower  rates  to  foreign  through  traffic  than  to  domestic  traffic  ;  for 
instance,  the  rate  Belfast  to  Hamburg  wo  Leith  is  less  than  Belfast  to  Manchester  by  a  few  pence. 

THE  STRATHMORE  LINEN  Co.,  COUPAB  ANGUS,  N.B. ;  Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers. 

It  is  notorious  that  goods  can  be  brought  from  Germany  and  France  at  often  50  per  cent,  less  than 
from  Coupar  Angus  to  London  carriage  basis. 

Kir.M  No.  2,508.    Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth. 

The  freights  from  Holland  to  London  are  lower  than  freights  from  London  to  towns  100  miles  off. 

N  .\I'-,M>  \  Co.,  BELFAST;   Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants. 

\Ve  Imve  untiling  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  foreign  railway  rates,  but  a  good  deal  on  the  score  of 
high  charges  made  by  our  home  railway  companies. 

McCRUM,  WATSON  AND  MERCER,  LTD.,  BELFAST;    Linen  Manufacturers. 

Railway  rates  from  Continental  towns  are  as  low  for  very  long  distances  as  they  are  for  vastly  shorter 
distances  at  home.     For  instance,  the  through  rate  from  Trautenau  to  London  is  for  our  goods  46s.  Cd.  a 
to  Ixindon  the  through  rate  is  41s.  8d.,  though  the  latter  town  is  not  more  than 
n  rth  ot  i  he  distance  from  London  that  Trautenau  is.   I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  these  freights 
goes  into  tin-  poeketi  of  English  railway  companies,  but  if  the  proportion  is  kept  up  they  must  be  working 
for  the  foreigner  at  much  lower  rates  than  for  the  home  merchant. 


WM.  TERRELL  &  SONS,  LTD.,  6,  WELSH  BACK,  BRISTOL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hemp  Cordage,  iV> •. 

We  do  not.  get  fair  railway  charges  here  ;   if  there  were  fair  rates  wo  should  have  a  much  better  chanco 
of  doing  business. 

JAPA  BLINDS,  LTD.,  HUNSLET  CARK,  LEEDS  ;    Manufacturers  of  Japa  Sanitary  Window  Blinds. 

\\V  consider  that  railway  rates  require  regulating,  and  railway  companies  possess  certain  arbitrary 
powers  re  rates,  which,  we  think,  require  to  be  curtailed. 


Replies  to  Forms. 
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JOSEPH  SAMUEL  &  SON,  10  &  12,  MINORIES,  LONDON,  E.  ;    Importers  of  Manilla  Hemp,  &c. 

The  American  shipping  laws  cause  us  direct  loss.  We  charter  steamers  to  carry  our  exports  from 
Manila  to  America.  By  the  law  which  comes  into  force  in  July,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  included  in  the 
United  States  territory  and  vessels  of  American  nationality  only  can  do  what  is  termed  coasting  trade. 
Coasting  trade  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  reserved  for  the  United  States  of  America  flag.  We  have 
steamers  discharging  part  cargo  at  an  American  port,  this  leaving  space  which  we  aro  not  allowed  to  utilise 
by  taking  in  cargo  for  a  second  United  States  of  America  port,  at  which  we  have  to  discharge  the  balance 
of  the  cargo.  The  French  and  Spanish  laws  arc  also  most  unjust  as  regards  discharging  cargoes  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  account  of  fine?  and  impositions  and  extra  duties  under  certain  circumstances. 
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(H)    INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  VII.)  :    To  what  extent  da  you  consider  that  the.  recent  developments  of  combinations   Industrial 
in  foreign  countries  give,  them  an  advantage  in  economising  in  the  production  of  the  class  of  goods  you  manufacture,   Combinations. 
and  in  the  expansion  of  their  export  trades  ? 


DON  BROS.,  BUIST  &  Co.,  WARD  MILLS,  DUNDEE  ;    Spinners  and  Merchants. 

We  know  of  no  combinations,  such,  for  example,  as  the  steel  trust  in  America,  among  manufacturers 
of  jute  and  linen  goods  in  foreign  countries.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  thing  is  to  be  found  among 
German  jute  manufacturers  who  meet  together,  from  time  to  time,  to  discuss  the  position  of  their  business 
and  to  fix  more  or  less  the  price  of  goods  both  for  home  and  abroad.  A  similar  informal  combination  is 
said  to  exist  among  the  spinners  of  flax  and  tow  yarns  in  Lille  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  and  bounties 
on  yarns  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
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BAXTER  BROS.   &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE  ;    Manufacturers  and  Spinners. 

The  foreign  spinner  and  manufacturer  is  able  to  run  his  machinery  to  ite  utmost  power  which  reduces 
the  cost  of  production.  He  can  do  this  so  long  as  he  has  our  market  quite  open  to  take  his  surplus  production. 
In  many  cases,  he  is  recouped  by  voluntary  combination  for  any  loss  he  may  make  on  exporting  his  surplus, 
but  even  where  there  is  no  combination  he  probably  finds  it  better  to  export  his  surplus  to  this  country,  even 
at  a  loss,  rather  than  throw  it  on  his  own  market  or  reduce  his  production. 


POLACK  &  Co.,   13,   ALBERT  SQUARE,  DUNDEE  ;    Merchants. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  jute  goods  particularly  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany  are  considerably 
injuring  our  trade  by  selling  jute  goods  manufactured  by  them  abroad  at  prices  much  inferior  to  those  which 
they  can  obtain  in  their  home  markets. 

The  manufacturers  in  each  of  these  three  countries  have  combined  amongst  themselves  and  formed 
kartells  by  which  they  bind  themselves  not  to  sell  their  manufactures  at  less  than  certain  high  prices  in 
their  own  countries,  but  they  are  allowed  to  sell  their  surplus  production  to  other  countries  at  any  prices 
they  can  get,  although  these  prices  leave  a  loss  on  the  cost  of  production  ;  their  agents  and  travellers 
are  frequently  authorised  to  sell  their  goods  at  say  5  or  even  10  per  cent,  lower  prices  than  those  at  which 
we  can  afford  to  sell  abroad,  although  the  cost  of  production  of  these  foreign  goods  is  mostly  higher  than 
of  ours,  for  the  reasons  explained  above  ;  this  surplus  production  is  sometimes  very  large,  particularly  when 
the  home  trade  in  the  respective  countries  happens  to  be  bad.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  interfering  with  our 
trade,  for  instance  in  Greece,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and  the  rest  of  the  Levant,  to  such  an  extent  that 
our  trade  to  these  countries  is  from  year  to  year  falling  off  considerably  and  will  likely  soon  cease  altogether. 
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FIRM  No.  10,268.     Merchants. 

United  States  of  America. — The  linen  thread  combine  includes  almost  all  the  linen  thread  makers 
in  the  United  States  of  America.    To  keep  out  foreignlinen  yarns  that  might  be  used  as  thread,  they-  ur.vrdccl 


4272  Irtttrial  «n  Kt-tting  a  prohibitive  duty  (averaging  about  1<X)  per  cent.)  on  all  twisted  yams,  i.e.,  WM  advanced  beyond 
'"",  ,(„.  .,.„,.  ,,i  M,,»!l«.  yarns  bv  doubling  or  twisting.     But  for  this  combine,  all  yarns  would  have  been  on  15  pet- 
duty  ad  tu/»rrm  (above  No.  8)  as  they  are  at  present  in  No.  80  and  finer,  these  fine  yarns  not  affecting 

the   thread   spinners. 

.luHN  ADAMS  &  Co.,   BELFAST:     Merchant*. 

No  combinations  having  been  made  in  any  country  by  the  users  of  our  goods,  we  have  not  been 
affected  bv  the  creation  of  trusts.  \Ve  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  growth  of  large  concerns  like  the 
"  Bon  March*,"  the  "  Louvre,"  &c.  (large  retail  shops  in  Paris),  has  increased  the  consumption  of  cheap 
goods  at  the  expense  of  the  more  expensive  and  better  qualities. 

JOB*  BATT  A  Co.  (LONDON),  LTD.,  39,  OLD  BROAD  STBEET,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;    Merchants. 

(A)  hi  the  tirst  place  they  have  raised  prices  for  consumption  in  their  own  countries. 

(B)  In  the  second  place,  they  have  lowered  prices  for  importing  into  British  and  other  markets. 
(c)  This  underselling  has  compelled  British  and  Colonial  markets  to  import  cheaper  foreign  goods. 
(D)  The  rapidly  increased  demand  compelled  British  exporters  to  purchase  more  foreign  goods. 

4273  («)  The  next  result  of  combinations  has  been  to  provide  cheaper  freights  from  foreign  ports  (Hamburg. 

Antwerp.   \i  «    Y'irk.  San  Francisco)  than  from  British  ports  to  distant  markets. 

(r)  The  shrinking  exports  of  Britieh  goods  compel  British  shipowners  to  send  their  steamers  to  be  loaded 
in  the  same  foreign  ports  at  the  lower  freights  created  by  subsidised  companies. 

(o)  This  growth  of  exporting  from  German  and  American  ports  compels  British  banks  and  traders. 
for  their  preservation,  to  transfer  themselves  to  Hamburg,  New  York,  &c.,  to  establish  branch  houses  there. 

(n)  The  final  step  is  that  foreign  goods  are  exported  in  foreign  steamers,  by  fully  equipped  foreign 
traders,  to  all  British  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

D.  PROCTOR  &  Sons,  BLAJRGOWRIE  ;    Spinners. 

Combination  has  certainly  given  our  Continental  rivals  larger  profits  at  home,  enabling  them  to  be 
content  with  little  or  no  profit  on  their  surplus  sold  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  enabling  them  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  of  improved  and  new  machinery  which  the  want  of  profit  prevents  in  many  cases,  the 
home  producer  from  securing.  The  higher  prices  for  yarns  got  by  the  foreigner  in  his  home  market  also 
allows  him  to  pay  a  price  for  the  raw  materials,  in  times  of  scarcity,  such  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  spinners 
cannot  afford. 

4274  DAVID  WEBSTER  &  SON,  BERVIE  ;  Flax  Tow  Spinners. 

The  above-mentioned  is  probably  general  in  France  amongst  the  spinners.  We  have  often  heard 
that  spinners  making  our  particular  size  of  yarn  (3  Ib.  tow  weft  yarn)  have  formed  themselves  into  com- 
bination, and  that  they  pay  into  a  pool,  according  to  their  number  of  spindles,  so  that  if  they  sell  any  of 
those  3-W  tow  in  our  market  under  the  price  they  have  fixed  in  France,  money  is  taken  out  of  this  pool  and 
the  spinner  is  made  equal  as  though  the  yarns  had  been  sold  in  France. 

FIRM  No.  3,747.    Flax  arid  Tow  Spinners. 

Continental  spinners,  French  in  particular,  during  a  time  of  bad  trade  in  their  own  country,  form  a 
-yiidicate.  This  syndicate  arrange  its  operations  as  follows  :—  The  spinners  each  furnish  their  total  output 
and  if  production  is  in  excess  of  home  consumption,  the  surplus  stocks  are  exported  to  this  country,  and 
sold  for  what  they  will  bring,  and  certainly  under  what  the  same  qualities  can  be  produced  at  here." 

PIRKIRA  DE  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBUHY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  B.C.  ;    Merchants. 

"'i-  growth  of  combinations  has  lost  this  country  a  great  deal  of  commission  business  formerly  done 
with  South  America  in  American  goods.  Before  the  trusts  existed,  a  South  American  buyer  sent  aii  order 
to  a  British  firm  of  merchants  who  took  the  prices  of  the  various  manufacturers  and  bought  of  the  cheapest. 
After  a  widespread  trust  is  formed,  there  is  only  in  effect  one  supplier  and  one  price,  and  there  is  no  longer 
>  eason  for  a  South  American  buyer  to  send  his  order  through,  and  pay  a  commission  to,  a  British  mercantile 
firm.  He  can  buy  direct  of  the  trust  at  the  same  price  as  the  London  merchants  and  save  their  commission. 
At  the  -inn.  time,  the  price  our  customer  now  pays  direct  to  the  trust  is  no  doubt  higher  than  he  would 
formerly  have  paid,  as  in  the  old  days  we  were  able  to  save  him  in  the  price  more  than  the  commission  we 
charged  him  for  so  doing. 

KntM  No.  10,359.     Merchants  of  Soft  Goods. 

The  growth  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries  has  enabled  us  occasionally  to  buy  cheaper. 

KIRM  No.  2,894.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Table  Damasks. 

By  reductions  in  cost,  in  consequence,  of  keeping  machinery  running  full  time,  and  throwing  surplus 
utocks  on  this  market  by  French,  German  and  Belgian  manufacturers. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

STEEL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNFERMLINE  ;    Manufacturers  of  Linen  Damask  and  Cotton  Damask,  Table  cloths,  4276 

Napkins,  Towels,  Huckabacks. 

Purchase  cheaper,  get  cheaper  labour,  and  land  goods  in  Great  Britain  at  lower  prices  than  home 

manufacturers. 

PHILIP  JOHNSTON  tv  SONS,   LTD..  JKNNYMOUNT  MILLS,  YORK  ROAD,  BELFAST;    Flax  Spinners. 

No  advantage  that  we  know  of,  and  in  our  trade  the  moderate  concerns  such  as  men  of  ordinary  ability 
can  manage,  and  where  closely  looked  after,  are  more  successful  than  the  larger  combinations,  where  such 
have  taken  place. 

FKANK  J.  NATHAN  &  Co.,  10  and  11,  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C. ;  Merchants  dealing  in  Hemp,  Coir  Goods, 
Manchester  Goods,  &c. 

British  boycotts  and  shipping  combinations  have  cost  this  country  huge  sums  and  much  trade. 

FIRM  No.  3,471.     Finishers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Cloth,  Sack  Sewing,  Dyeing,  &c. 

These  combinations  in  foreign  countries  keep  up  prices  there,  and  t 
kills  existing  industries  here,  and  prevents  any  attempt  to  start  new  ones. 


These  combinations  in  foreign  countries  keep  up  prices  there,  and  their  surplus  production  simply 


FIRM  No.  3,248.     Manufacturers  of  Ropes,  Cords,  Lines  and  Twines. 

No  doubt  foreign  countries  have  a  decided  advantage  owing  to  their  producing  more  than  is  required 
for  their  home  markets.  By  manufacturing  more  than  is  required  for  their  home  markets,  the  foreigners 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  the  whole,  they  sell  to  their  own  countries  at  high  prices  owing  to  the 
prohibitive  duties  by  which  they  are  protected,  and  the  balance  is  dumped  into  the  United  Kingdom  and 
sold  at  unprofitable  prices  or  even  at  a  loss. 

J.  T.  DAVIS,  COBOBN  ROAD,  Bow,  LONDON,  E.  :    Manufacturer  of  Rope,  Twine,  Engine  Packings. 

Combinations  among  foreigners  without  protection  of  their  own  markets  would  not  be  worth 
consideration  ;  they  would  have  very  little  power  for  mischief. 

MOORE  &  WEINBERG,  DUNDEE  ;  Merchants  of  Jute  and  Flax  Goods. 

Austrian  jute  manufacturers  have  formed  a  combination,  and  dispose  of  their  surplus  production  4278 

at  cost  or  under  cost  in  the  East  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 

E.  R.  DAWSON,  DUNDEE  ;   Jute  Merchant. 

Combinations  of  Continental  jute  spinners  have  seriously  affected  Dundee  goods. 


(i)    REMEDIAL   MEASURES    AND    EFFECTS    AND    INCIDENCE    OF    IMPORT   DUTIES. 

QUESTIONS  8  AND  9  (FORM  VII.)  :     What  minimum  duties,  on  imported  articles  similar  to  those  you   Remedial 
am  a  a  facture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ?  Measures. 


li  fiich  duties  were  imposed,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  : 
(A)   Upon  prices  in  the  home  markets  ; 

427Q 

(jt)  In  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade; 

(c)  In  promoting  economies  of  production  ; 

(D)  In  increasing  employment  ; 

'  •«)  In  re-placing  less  skilled  and  worse  paid  by  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour  ? 

FIRM  No.  4,154.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

It  seems  impossible  to  produce  in  this  country  flaxes  suitable  for  our  special  trade  (such  flax  being 
only  producible  in  the  Courtrai  district  of  Belgium  owing  to  natural  favourable  conditions).  Therefore 
if  a  tax  were  put  on  such  flaxes  our  export  trade  would  be  seriously  handicapped  as  our  foreign  competitors 
would  thus  obtain  a  further  advantage  over  us  in  their  own  markets. 

WILLIAM  CLARK  &  SONS,  UPPERLANDS,  IRELAND  ;    Linen  Manufacturers. 

We  arc  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  duty  placed  on  raw  flax  imported  to  this  country  would  have  a 
ueirimenlal  effect  on  our  business. 


4280  "•"l*1*1  '    Ltstr-ARi..  Mii-i'i-K  HuiniiK  STKKKT,  ROHSKY  ;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufactuivrs. 

A  tax  on  raw  material  imported  from  Russia  would  increase  cost  of  rope  and  l\vine  production. 

Fin*  X'-.   2,292.     Mniiufiietiir.  is  of  Jute  Carets  and  Jute  Yarns. 

Maw  J,|«.  In  nmMdcring  the  jute  trade  India  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.     She  is  Dundee's  great  rival  (though 

not  in  the  oarix-t  l.raiu-li  of  the  weaving  trade).     1  consider  that  some  form  of  export  duty  on  raw  jute  with 
•••nee,  .,i.  rather,  with  no  duty,  to  Britain,  is  the  great  desideratum.     For  the  rest,  the  remission  of 
foreign  tariffs  on  yarns  and  cloth,  including  carpets,  would,   I   believe,  restore  our  trade  to  the  flourishing 
position  ,;  ipied-     I  consider  there  is  trade  enough  in  jute  goods  for  India  and  Dundee  provided 

it  can  be  to  some  extent  controlled  by  them. 

(A)  \Ve  should  expect  price*  to  rise,  seeing  that  at  present  there  is  an  over-production  owing  to  the 
loan  of  foreign  outlet,  and  consequently  very  keen  competition  in  our  home  trade.     Our  opinion  is  here  based 

••!.•  value  of  British  tariffs  as  a  threatening  retaliatory  power. 

(B)  This  would  no  doubt  follow. 

l;\    prc\enting  dumping  of  jute  yams  we  should  expect  imposed  tariffs  to  give  us  an  increased 
trade,  and  hence  cheaper  production. 
(D)  Probably. 

4281  (B)  We  do  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose  any  special  result  of  this  sort  would  follow. 

FIKM  Xii.  10,386.     Merchants  of  Jute  Manufactures  and  Flax  Sailcloth. 

An  oport  duty  on  jute  imposed  by  the  Indian  Government  equivalent  to  the  import  duty  imposed 
mi  the  manufactured  article  would  rectify  things.  Some  countries  admit  cloth  under  a  lower  tariff  than 
that  iraj  osed  on  bags,  generally  as  a  step  towards  excluding  the  manufactured  article  altogether  in  favour 
of  their  own  mills. 

FIRM  No.  3,456.     Linen  and  Jute  Weavers. 

Might  we  suggest  as  a  means  of  the  abolition  of  tariff  rates  in  other  countries,  on  practically  all  textile 
fabrics,  the  placing  of  an  export  duty  on  all  raw  jute  leaving  India,  the  rebate  being  allowed  on  all  imported 
into  this  country,  hut  to  be  recharged  in  the  event  of  its  being  re-exported  from  this  country.  Foreigners 
must  have  jute  :  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  only  from  India  it  can  be  got.  We  believe,  were  such 
a  duty  imposed,  this  country  could  dictate  its  own  terms  with  regard  to  all  classes  of  textile  fabrics  before 
we  aliolished  it. 

FIRM  X<>.  3,326.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  Hessians  and  Sackings. 

h  ict-pective  of  the  disadvantage  to  the  jute  trade  in  this  country  in  respect  of  rates  of  wages  and 
longer  hours  prevalent  in  Continental  countries,  the  most  serious  competition  emanates  from  the  jute  mills 
in  our  own  Indian  possessions  and  situated  in  and  around  Calcutta.  What  is  required  in  that  case  is  that 
the  same  humane  treatment  be  given  to  these  natives  as  prevails  at  home,  by  means  of  a  factory  act  limiting 
the  hours  of  labour.  Calcutta  mills  work  continuously  for  15  —  16  hours  daily,  and  in  some  cases  for  22  —  24 
hours  daily,  wrought  on  a  two-  and  three-shift  system  respectively,  whereas  in  this  country,  working  hours 
are  limited  to  .">.">  hours  weekly.  Factory  Act  legislation,  same  as  inaugurated  years  ago  by  the  late  Lord 
Shafkf  bury,  is  desirable. 

FIKM  Xo.  4,072.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yams,  Damask  Table  Linen,  Sheetings  and  Pillow  Linen,  Towels 
and  other  Household  Goods,  Damask  Tray  Cloths  and  Tea  Cloths,  Brown  Paddings,  Dowlas,  &c. 

Yarns.  Linen  yams.  ".'.  JKT  cent,  to  .">  per  cent. 

Linen  goods,  lf>  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent. 

'den  and  slightly  raise  prices,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. 

4283  <B>  llu'  <'tr<'l't  «'l»'l<I  l:l'  beneficial  in  securing  the  home  manufacturer  against  the  depressing  effects 

of  foni'jii  competition. 

'  ontiiiuity  of  production  means  economical  production,  and,  ii  the  former  cannot  be  maintained, 
•he   latter   must 


I  he  tendency  would  !«•  in  the  direction  of  more  regular  and  probably  increased  employment. 
ally  no  effect   in  our  industry. 

HLTC  IIJM.S.  SiiKi'iiKKD  \-  ('....  h  MisNTKR  ;   Hemp  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Carpet  Yarns. 

"'  in;  mis  and  webbing  yarns  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  U-i-  of  this  suggistion  is  as  follows  :—  The  foreigner  is,  we  find  from  experience,  willing  to  accept 

•  '.d.  per  II).  below  those  at  which  we  can  sell  our  goods  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit 

mi  a  profit  of  not  lower  than  Jd.  per  II).,.    Assuming  our  price  to  be  6d.",  which  would,  we  think, 

be  a  fair  average  for  a  period  ot"  veins  if  the  different  qualities  are  all  taken  into  consideration,  a  dutv  of  5  per 

'ii   I'l  per  cent,  would  about  equalise  matters. 

(A)  The  imposition  of  Mich  duties  would  not.  in  our  opinion,  materially  increase  prices  in  the  home 
market-,  but 

(B)  Would  tend  to  secure  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(c)  We  consider  that  economy  of  production  might  bo  achieved  by  reason  of  increased  output  and 
by  the  prospL-rity  of  better  trade  rendering  it  worth  while  to  put  in  the  most  modern  machin 

(D)  We  think  such  duties  would  tend  to  increased  employment. 

(E)  We  do  not  think  that  such  duties  would  result  in  the  employment  of  more  skilled,  but  possibly  4284 
better  paid  labour  in  the  trade. 

We  consider  that  if  competing  yarns  were  dutiable,  the  ground  lost  by  the  McKinley  tariff  might  be 
gained,  and  that  part  of  our  works  which  is  still  idle  might  be  restarted. 

DON  BROS.,  BUIST  &  Co.,  WARD  MILLS,  DUNDEE  ;   Flax,  Tow  and  Jute  Spinners  and  Export  Yarn  Merchants. 

Five  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent. 

(A)  Import  duties,  if  they  checked  importation,  might  tend  to  raise  prices  to  such  a  level  a*  would 
leave  a  profit  to  home  manufacturers  in  cases  where  they  are  now  undersold. 

(B)  They  would  probably  do  more  good  in  the  way  of  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the 
home  trade  than  in  any  other  way. 

(c)  Do  not  think  they  would  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to  economies  of  production. 

(D)  If  the  outlet  were  steadier  employment  would  be  steadier,  and  might  increase. 

(E)  In  the  case  of  the  flax  and  jute  trades  there  would  hot,  we  think,  be  any  such  effect. 

THOMAS  TUCKER  &  Co.,  SOUTH  STREET,  BEIDPORT,  DORSET  ;    Manufacturers  of  Fishing  and  other  Nets, 

Twines,  Lines,  Yarns,  Shoe  Threads,  Sailcloth.  4285 

On  yarns  of  flax  and  hemp  and  twines  and  lines  and  nets  made  therefrom — 7£  per  cent. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  alter  prices  much  in  our  market,  but  would  make  the  home  trade  more 
remunerative,  and  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to  meet  more  keenly  the  foreign  exporter.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  here  that  the  local  trade,  twines  and  nets,  is  slowly  decreasing  from  the  before-mentioned 
causes. 

FIRM  No.  3,957.     Manufacturers  of  High-Class  Linen  Yarns  and  Linen  Sewing  Thread. 

I  am  entirely  opposed  to  protection.  I  could  only  look  on  duties  as  an  unfortunate  evil  necessary 
to  open  to  us  protected  markets.  They  should,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  influence  trade  against  certain 
countries,  while  still  too  low  to  destroy  trade  in  this  country  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  the 
goods  as  raw  material.  It  is  not  easy  to  hit  the  exact  medium,  but  I  would  suggest  Id.  per  Ib.  on  linen 
yarns  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  linen  thread.  The  latter  is  much  higher  than  the  former,  but  no 
industry  is  dependent  on  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  article  for  success,  and  the  competition  in  it  at  home  is 
ample  to  keep  prices  down.  I  repeat  that  I  should  hope  these  duties  would  not  have  to  be  enforced,  but  that 
the  mere  threat  of  them  would  be  sufficient. 

(A)  Very  little.  d9«R 

(B)  This  would,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  improved.  t£OO 
(c)  No  effect  in  promoting  economies  of  production. 

(D)  We  could  not  foretell. 

(E)  None. 

FIKM  No.  5,036.     Hemp  Rope  Manufacturers  and  Hemp  Yarn  Spinners. 

Ten  per  cent. 

We  should  expect  home  prices  to  go  up  to  a  point  approximating  to  the  duty  imposed. 

D.  PBOCTOR  &  SONS,  BLAIRGOWRIE,  N.B.  ;  Flax,  Flax  Tow,  and  Jute  Yarn  Spinners. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  flax,  flax  tow,  and  jute  yarns. 

(A)  Keeping  them  more  regular  and  less  subject  to  fluctuations,  while  we  think  we  could  then  secure 
a  profit. 

(B)  There  certainly  would  be  greater  security  and  continuity.     It  must  be  remembered  that  even 
5  or  10  per  cent,  of  over  production,  wherever  it  comes  from,  brings  down  the  value  of  the  other   100  per 

cent,  production  in  much  greater  ratio  than  the  quantity  over  produced.  4287 

(c)  Certainly.  In  our  trade,  for  instance,  taking  it  all  over,  there  is  neither  the  inducement  nor 
is  there  the  necessary  capital  to  spend  on  new  machinery  and  expensive  improvements. 

(D)  Most  certainly. 

(E)  Decidedly.     Under  the  present  system  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  better  wages  being  paid, 
or  the  condition  of  the  workers  being  improved. 

GUNNING  &  CAMPBELL,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

Linen  yarns — 10  per  cent. 

We  suggest  10  per  cent.,  as,  in  the  flax  spinning  trade,  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  production  is 
for  wages,  and  the  Continent  has  a  great  advantage  in  respect  to  wages  and  hours  of  work. 
(B)  The  duty  would  increase  the  home  production  of  yarns. 
(D)  Would  increase  employment. 
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FIRM  X.i.  5,17».     Manufacturers  of  Hemp  R»]*:  Twine  ami  Cord. 

Hemp  yarns     1<>  |»-t  cent.  :     Italian  hemp  twine  and  Russian  hemp  twine      HI  per  cent,  to  1~>  per 
Tins  would  enable  us  to  coui|>ete. 
,    ,-.,    cent,    higher. 

(B)  It  would  strengthen  mi r  industry  in  giving  security  of  demand  tor  our  product. 
(D)  It  would  greatly  increase  the  employment  of  people. 
(B)  It  w,,uld  itxwgthea  the  8tandard  of  wages  generally. 

FIRM  No.  3,501.     Hemp  Spinners  and  Weavers.  Hemp  Yarns  for  Twine,  Hemp  Sackings  and  Bagging. 

Hemp  yarns  and  twines  and  woven  hemp  goods— 10  per  cent.     A  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  against 
foreign  imports  would  retain  the  home  trade  for  us. 

(A)  Little  or  no  effect  on  prices,  but  increased  home  production. 

ss  percentage  of  standing  charges. 
(D)  Largely  increased,  say,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Bo  ASK  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD..  DUNDEE  ;   Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns  and  Cloths. 

To  protect  our  yarns  and  goods  from  foreign  competition,  we  estimate  that  we  should  require  a  duty 
"I   In  per  cent,  against  foreign  manufactures. 


PlBM  No.  3,747.     Flax  and  Tow  Spinners. 

Ten  INT  cent,  on  tlax  and  tow  yarns. 

(A)  Generally  speaking,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices. 

(B)  It  would  certainly  secure  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade. 

(c)  \Ve  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  in  promoting  economies  of  production. 

(D)  It  would  increase  employment. 

(«)  Without  any  doubt,  labour  would  be  better  paid.  We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  be  in  a  position 
to  advance  wages.  This  is  at  present  impossible  owing  to  our  having  to  meet  the  low-paid  labour  employed 
on  the  Continent  in  producing  yarns,  combined  with  the  longer  hours  of  employment  there. 
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BROOKFIELD  LINEN  Co.,  LTD..  BELFAST  ;    Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Union  and  Linen   Dowlas, 
I'nion  and  Linen  Damasks,  Linen  Paddings,  Linen  Sheetings,  Dress  Linens  and  White  Linens. 

Yarns  and  linens — 15  to  20  per  cent. 

(A)  The  first  effect  on  prices  would  be  an  advance,  but  this  would  soon  be  modified  by  the  healthy 
competition  of  Irish  and  Scotch  manufacturers,  and  so  prevent  the  foreigner  resuming  the  dumping  process. 

(B)  The  home  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  the  best  in  the  world  for  linen  goods,  and 
the  above-mentioned  tariff  would  virtually  secure  them  to  British  manufacturers,  who  would  then  be  able 
to  reckon  on  a  steady  and  remunerative  demand. 

(c)  Manufacturers  being  able  to  gauge  better  the  requirements  of  the  home  markets  could  arrange 
for  a  regular  production  on  an  increased  basis,  which  would  prevent  stoppage  of  machinery  and  assist 
materially  in  cheapening  production,  the  benefit  of  which  would  be  ultimately  shared  by  three  interests, 
capital,  labour  and  the  consumer. 

(D)  It  is  obvious  from  replies  to  (B)  and  (c)    that  increased  employment  would  be  a  direct  result  of 
the  proposed  tariff,  and  it  also  follows 

(E)  that  labour  would  be  certain  to  reap  a  substantial  share  of  returning  prosperity.      Constant 
employment  would  improve  the  workers'  position,  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  higher  wage  level  for  an  increased 
number  of  skilled  workers. 

FIRM  N.I.  2,508.     Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth,  Chair  Webs,  Flax  Yarns.  Roping  Twines. 

Flax  VHIII  MIL I  tow  yarns     -_>n  per  cent.  ;    foreign  sailcloth,  30  per  cent. 

(A)  Advance  in  prices  in  home  market. 

(B)  More  certainty,  continuous  work. 
l'n.ilucticm  cannot  lie  cheapened. 

(u)  Increase  in  employment  would  follow  on  a  bigger  demand. 
(E)  No  change  could  take  place. 

KIKM  No.  3,484.     Flax  Spinners  and  Linen  Thread  Manufacturers. 

tariff  of  each  country  varies  according  to  circumstances,  consequently  the  tariffs  should  vary  in 
ir  proportions  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  these  countries. 

FIRM  No.  3,712.     Flax  Spinners. 

I  hat  our  trade  has  suffered  severely  from  foreign  competition   no   man   can  deny,  and  we  feel  sure 
benefit  trom  a  tax  on  foreign  yarns  imported  into  this  country  similar  to  the  tax  the 
i-iuner  puts  on  our  yarns   when  entering  his  country. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

W    R.  McCALL  &  Co.,  14,  LINENHALL  STREET,  BELFAST  ;    Merchants  of  Flax  and  Union  Goods,   DrilU,  4292 

Damasks,  Towels,  Handkerchiefs. 

We  think  a  duty  on  manufactured  linens  desirable,  but  a  duty  on  yarns,  as  far  as  regards  the  owners 
of  looms,  would  be  a  tax  on  raw  material. 

PHILIP  JOHNSTON  &  SONS,  LTD.,  JENNYMOUNT  MILLS,  YORK  ROAD,  BELFAST  ;   Flax  Spinners  of  Line  and 
Tow  Yarns. 

An  import  duty  on  flax  yarns  would  do  us  little,  if  any,  good,  and  would  injure  the  linen  weavers — 
we  are  solely  flax  spinners — who  are  our  customers,  by  handicapping  them  so  much  more  in  linens  they 
make  for  export.  The  success  of  such  a  business  as  ours  depends  so  much  more  on  the  buying  of  the  flax 
at  the  proper  time,  buying  the  right  kind,  making  the  proper  article  according  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  and  selling  it  properly  when  made,  that  the  general  ability  brought  to  bear  on  the 
management  counts  far  more  than  any  protective  duty  on  imported  yarns.  Where  all  these  points  are  not 
well  carried  out,  no  amount  of  duty  on  imported  yarns  would  make  an  unsuccessful  concern  into  a 
prosperous  one,  whereas,  such  an  import  duty  on  yarns  would  injure  the  manufacturer  or  weaver  who  has  to 
meet  the  competition  in  America  (where  three-fourths  of  all  the  linen  goes)  of  the  Belgian  and  German  weavers, 
with  their  longer  hours  and  cheaper  labour.  4293 

Such  import  duties  on  flax  yarns  would  do  Irish  spinners  little,  if  any,  good,  and  would  probably  more 
or  less  injure  the  manufacturers  or  weavers. 

FIRM  No.  5,878.     Linen  Manufacturers. 

The  north  of  Ireland  linen  trade  gets  large  quantities  of  linen  yarn  from  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  and  if  there  was  any  tax  put  on  this  yarn  coming  in,  it  would  destroy  our  weaving  trade,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  this  class  of  yarn  is  not  spun  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent. 

All  manufactured  goods  sent  to  this  country  to  be  finished,  5  per  cent.  All  manufactured  goods 
imported — 10  per  cent. 

The  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods  sent  to  this  country  which  wo  recommend,  would 
be  simply  to  prevent  dumping  and  flooding  our  markets  with  the  over-production  of  other  countries.  The 
5  per  cent,  on  manufactured  goods  sent  to  this  country  to  be  finished  would  be  to  prevent  other  countries 
selling  their  own  goods  as  Irish-manufactured  when  only  finished  in  this  country.  This  is  done  by  Germany 
sending  over  fine  linens  to  be  bleached,  and  the  Irish  finish  put  on,  and  then  the  goods  are  sold  as  Irish-made 


(A)  Would  keep  prices  steady.  4.9QA 

(B)  Would  make  the  home  trade  more  secure,  and  promote  a  healthy  competition,  and  consequently 
would  increase  employment. 

J.  DEAN,  CROMWELL  WORKS,  PUTNEY,  S.W.  ;    Blind,  Tent  and  Flag  Manufacturer. 

I  employ  over  100  hands;  eight  years  ago  I  employed  four.  By  purchasing  raw  material  at  the  proper 
price  my  trade  can  compete  with  any  foreign  firm,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  laws  relating  to  free  trade 
do  not  require  alteration.  The  taxation  of  the  ground  rents  would  be  more  just  to  the  working  classes  than 
any  interference  with  our  fiscal  policy,  which  has  brought  prosperity  to  the  majority  in  this  country. 

FIBM  No.  4,807.     Flax  Spinners. 

We  consider  that  a  duty  on  imported  yarns  would  possibly  raise  prices  for  a  while  at  first.  If  it  did 
not  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  spinner,  while  if  it  did  it  would  make  the  home  trade  less  secure,  as 
British  linen  manufacturers  can  now  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets  with  Continental,  on  account 
of  the  cheap  yarns  imported,  and,  in  consequence,  looms  have  rapidly  increased  in  number  in  Ireland.  If 

higher  prices  necessitated  a  rise  in  cost  of  manufacture  here,  looms  would  be  erected  on  the  Continent,  and  4295 

foreigners  would  be  able  to  cut  us  out.  We  cannot  see  that  a  duty  would  promote  any  economy  in 
production.  Employment  is  good  in  the  spinning  trade,  and  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  hands.  A  duty 
would  undoubtedly  decrease  employment  in  the  weaving  and  manufacturing  end. 

ARMAGH  SPINNING  Co.,  LTD.,  ARMAGH  ;    Flax  Spinners. 

We  can  make  no  suggestion  as  the  yarns  spun  by  us  are  of  a  higher  quality,  and  finer  than  are  usually 
made  on  the  Continent,  so  little  or  none  of  similar  yarns  to  our  production  are  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  we  export  to  France  and  Germany  we  have  to  pay  duty,  and  meet  the  competition  of 
the  home  spinners. 

FIRM  No.  6,604.    Bleachers  of  all  Classes  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Goods. 

If  linen  were  not  a  luxury  that  the  rich  will  not  do  without^and  this  country  specially  suitedin  climate,    Bleaching, 
&c.,  for  its  manufacture — the  trade  would  have  been  ruined  some  years  ago  ;  so  we  advocate  a  heavy^ tariff    Dyeing,  &c. 
on  all  imported  luxuries. 

I 


4296  *«"«««l  raM  No-  5>0*5>    Manufacturers  of  Ticks,  Sheetings,  Huckabacks,  Damasks. 

MtatMW.  We  believe  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  loom  or  dyed  goods,  and  10  per  cent  on  bleached  goods,  would 

put  us  on  •  fair  basis. 

R  I  •  •»  -  >1  i  fl  - 

Dyttac,  Ae-  ARTHUR  *  Co.,  KBLLS,  BAIXYMENA,  Co.  ANTRIM  ;  Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

— to*H*»*t  Personally  we  think  30  per  cent,  on  the  class  of  goods  we  finish. 

JOHN  ADAMS  ft  Co.,  BBLFAST  ;  Linen  Bleachers  and  Merchants  of  Fine  Linen  and  Union  goods  for  Shirt 
and  Collar  Making. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  assist  the  Commission  with  any  information  we  possess,  but  hold  a  very 
decided  opinion  ourselves  that  duties  levied  on  goods  are  a  mistake  and  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  country 
l.-vyinp  them,  nnd,  therefore,  should  be  avoided  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
avoid  duties  on  goods  as  revenue  must  be  raised  somehow  and  taxes  on  imports  are  the  easiest  though  by 
no  means  the  best  way  of  raising  money  for  Government. 

Linens  and  unions  of  the  sorts  we  bleach  and  sell  are  not  imported.  Some  linens  come  here  from 
Belgium  and  Germany  to  be  bleached  and  returned  to  the  country  of  origin.  A  duty  on  grey  linens  and 
unions  made  abroad  might  cause  them  not  to  be  sent  for  bleaching,  and  so  diminish  supply.  We  don't 

4297  think  the  quantity  is  so  large  that  this  would  matter,  but  the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  our  price  for 
bleaching  by  increasing  competition  for  the  home  supply. 

HENRY  CABDWELL,  65,  SHUDEHILI,  MANCHESTER  ;    Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

Manufactured  At  the  present  time  everything  is  done  to  make  it  easy  for  Austrian  and  German  manufacturers  to 

Goods.  send  their  goods  into  this  country,  and  a  large  quartity  of  the  Colonial  trade  is  done  by  London  houses 

re-exporting  German  manufactures.     If  we  had  a  very  small  tariff,  say  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  imposed  on 

foreign  manufactures,  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  us  because  it  would  be  a  hindrance,  instead  of  making 

it  very  easy  and  giving  foreign  manufacturers  every  facility  as  we  do  now  to  supply  the  home  market. 

Protection  for  home  manufacturers  would  not  raise  prices  more  than  2-J  to  5  per  cent. ;  here  manu- 
facturing would  be  revived.  The  competition  amongst  home  manufacturers  would  soon  fix  reasonable  prices. 
The  lower  price  of  foreign  twine,  2d.  or  3d.  less  than  British  twine,  is  not  a  gain  to  the  community.  The 
value  of  our  finished  article  is  double  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  the  case  of  twines  made  from  soft 
hemps.  Our  chief  gain  would  follow  from  continuity  of  work  and  reduction  of  the  ratio  of  fixed  charges 
in  connection  with  production.  Our  workpeople  would  be  more  numerous  and  more  fully  employed. 

WM.  TI.HHKI  i.  &  SONS,  LTD.,  6,  WELSH  BACK,  BRISTOL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Wire  Hawsers,  Manila  and  Russian 

42QR  Hemp  Cordage,   Engine  Packings,   Manila  Binder    Twines,   Italian  and  Russian  Hemp  Twines, 

Hungarian  Hemp  Twines,  Gaskins  and  Spun  Yarns. 

We  think  5  per  cent,  would  stop  the  unfair  competition.  It  would  give  more  regular  work  to  our 
people. 

The  American  dumping  of  Manila  binder  twine  affects  us  very  much  as  the  American  companies  will 
sell  at  considerably  less  here  than  they  would  in  their  own  country  ;  this  is  very  hard  on  us.  We  should 
say  there  should  be  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  Ib.  on  the  American  twine  that  is  brought  into  this  country. 

If  we  were  put  on  a  fair  basis  we  could  compete  with  anyone.  A  10  per  cent,  tariff  charged  in  this 
country  upon  binder  twine  and  cordage  from  the  United  States  would  help  us  considerably  with  the  home 
trade. 

R.  HECGIE,  KIRKCALDY  ;    Manufacturer  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods. 

Five  to  ten  per  cent,  on  linen  goods  for  household  purposes.  This  suggestion  is  made  to  give  the 
home  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  foreign-made  goods,  which  are  very  much  on  the  increase. 

(A)  Slightly  higher. 

(B)  Would  have  better  trade, 
(c)  Economy  all  round. 

«OQG  (D)  Would  provide  more  employment. 

(*)  Labour  might  be  better  paid. 

JACKSOM,  McCoNNAN  &  TEMPLE,  LTD.,  5,  GOREE  PIAZZAS,  LIVERPOOL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hemp  Yarns,  Ropes, 
and  Cords,  and  Binder  or  Harvesting  Twine  from  Manila,  Sisal,  New  Zealand,  Russian  and  Italian 
Hemps,  &c.,  and  Coir  Yarn. 

Our  view  is  that  for  the  protection  of  our  manufacturers  generally  in  this  country,  nothing  higher 
0  per  cent,  duty  is  wanted,  and  for  our  trade  this  would  suffice  amply,  and  that  even  a  less  duty, 
•ay,  7J  per  cent,  would  be  enough 

PIBM  No.  2,194.    Manufacturers  of  Linen  Table  Damasks. 
Linen  table  cloths,  napkins-  7J  to  10  per  cent 

fference,  because  competition  at  home  is  strong  enough  to  keep  prices  on  a  proper  basis. 

(c)  Yea,  because  of  full  employment 

(D)  Ye«. 

(•>  Yea,  because  finer  goods  would  be  worked. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  3,248.    Manufacturers  of  Ropes,  Cords,  Lines  and  Twines.  4300 

Twines  and  cords — 10  per  cent.  ;  Manila  binder  twines — 10  per  cent. 

(A)  Would  steady  prices  in  the  home  markets. 

(B)  Would  secure  greater  continuity  in  the  home  trade, 
(o)  Would  not  appreciably  affect  cost  of  production. 

(D)  Would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  employment. 

(E)  Would  result  in  better-paid  labour. 

THE  STEATHMOBE  LINEN  Co.,  COUPAR  ANGUS,  N.B. ;   Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers,  Railway  Wagon  Covers, 
Van  Covers,  Crash  Towelling. 

Dressing  canvas  for  railway  covers  and  Cape  wagon  covers — 10  per  cent. 
(A)  Slight  increase  counterbalanced  by  better  cloth. 
(B,  c,  D,  E)  Yes. 

We  consider  it  a  scandal  that  railway  and  other  contractors  who  make  their  business  out  of  the  home 
trade  should  buy  foreign  cloth  through  cover-makers. 

FIRM  No.  4,082.    Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs,  Fancy  Drawn  Work  and  Embroidered  AQfH 

Covers,  &c.  **U1 

Linen  goods  of  all  descriptions — 10  per  cent. 

As  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  it  would  enable  more  hand-drawn  work  to  be  made,  and  employ  more 
labour  among  the  country  folks  in  Ireland. 

FIEM  No.  3,598.    Linen  Manufacturers. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  linen  goods  produced  in  countries  excluding  our  competition  by  tariffs. 

(A)  No  advance  in  price. 

(B)  Steadier  work — as  we  would  have  confidence  that  we  would  not  be  cut  out  by  dumping. 
(c)  We  would  have  confidence  in  the  future  and  be  ready  to  adopt  any  improved  machinery. 

(D)  It  would  steady  employment  in  our  trade. 

(E)  Better  machinery  would  ensure  higher  skilled  labour  and  better  pay. 

McCRUM,  WATSON  &  MERCER,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;  Linen  Manufacturers,  Linen  Damasks. 

Linens  and  linen  damasks — 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

There  might  be  a  slight  increase  of  price,  but  it  would  be  very  small,  as,  by  securing  a  steadier  market,  4^02 

our  machinery  could  be  steadily  employed  without  fear  of  foreigners  dumping  their  goods  on  our  market. 
This  would  at  once  promote  economy  of  production  and  at  the  same  time  increase  employment,  so  that,  if 
the  worker  had  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  manufactured  article,  he  would  be  fully  recouped  by  the  increased 
wages  the  manufacturer  would  be  enabled  to  pay  him.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  alteration  in  the 
class  of  labour  employed. 

FIRM  No.  6,626.     Manufacturers  of  Damask  and  Plain  Goods  in  Linen  and  Cotton. 

If  any  duty  is  desirable  in  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  we  should  suggest  a  10  per  cent,  import 
duty  on  linen  damasks,  sheetings  and  towels.  The  effect  of  such  a  duty  on  prices  in  the  home  market 
would  be  trifling ;  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade,  it  would  be  beneficial ;  in 
promoting  economies  of  production  the  effect  would  be  trifling  ;  in  increasing  employment  slight,  and  it 
would  not  tend  to  replace  less  skilled  and  worse  paid  by  more  skilled  and  better  paid  labour. 

MOORK  &  WEINBERO,  BELFAST  ;    Linen  Merchants  and  General  Shippers. 

Plain  linens — 10  per  cent.  ;   linen  damasks — 10  per  cent.  ;   linen  drills — 10  per  cent. 

(A)  None.  A9fK» 

(B)  It  would  probably  improve  the  home  trade  in  the  goods  referred  to.  4003 
(c)  None. 

(D)  By  improving  the  home  trade  it  would  increase  employment. 

DUBIE  &  MILLER,  COUPAR  ANGUS,  PERTHSHIRE.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Hessians,  Beddings  and  other  Jute  and 
Linen  Fabrics. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  linen  and  jute  goods.  Foreigners  pay  less  wages  than  here  and  work  longer  hours, 
and  we  think  that  10  per  cent,  should  cover  this  disadvantage.  We  do  not  believe  in  high  tariffs,  nor  do 
we  think  it  necessary  ;  all  we  want  is  to  live. 

(A)  Prices  would  be  steadier ;   competition  with  home  makers  would  keep  prices  from  rising. 

(B)  Would  certainly  give  greater  security  in  home  trade,  Continental  makers  would  not  consign  to 
agents  in  this  country  to  sell  at  cost. 

(c)  Can  hardly  see  it  would  have  any  effect  on  cost  of  production. 
(D)  Would  give  steadier  employment,  and  wages  might  rise ;   very  likely  would. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered,  and  that  is,  if  a  real  improvement  in  trade  set  in  caused  by  tariff 
reform,  would  the  people  of  this  country  work  ?  There  are  far  too  many  "  masters  "  and  people  satisfied 
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with  a  few  shillings- too  many  who  will  not  adapt  themselves  to  any  change.  All  reform  will.be  useless 
unless  (lie  Hritish  public  intend'  to  wake  up.  Short  hours  of  labour  are  very  good,  but  cost  of  production  goes 
up  «n<l  if  workers  in  tin-  country  want  shorter  hours,  they  must  protect  themselves  against  outsiders.  The 
British  i  ul'lic  want  a  general  shake  up,  work  harder,  put  more  interest  and  intelligence  into  their  work,  and 
drink  less,  smoke  less. 

TIIOMV-  FERGUSON  k  Co..  LTD.,  EDEX  DERBY  FACTORY,  BANBRIDGE  ;  Linen  Manufacturers— Bleached 
Linen  Damns'  k  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Towels,  Crash  and  Glass  Cloths,  Plain  Linens,  &c. 

Linen  and  union  (linen  and  cotton)  goods  of  every  description— 10  per  cent. 

(A)  Prices  would  be  firmer  and  more  regular. 

(B)  Undoubtedly  home  trade  would  be  improved,  as    unfair    competition    or    dumping  would  be 
prevented. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  increased. 

(E)  Better  paid  labour  would  result  without  doubt  from  fuller  employment. 

MILFORT  \Ymvi\i:  \  KiMsiii.vo  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST;  Manufacturers  of  Damask,  Napkins,  Towelling, 
Sheeting.  I'liiin  ;md  l-'ancy  Linens,  Principally  used  for  Dress  Purposes,  made  from  All-Linen  and 
from  Linen  and  Cotton. 

4305  If  goods  were  sold  in  all  markets  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  we  would  say  a  10  per  cent. 

duty  would  be  proper. 

BAXTER  BROS.  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNDEE  ;    Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Yarns  and 

Cloth. 

Countries  working  hours  considerably  more  than  our  55  hours  compete  with  us,  not  only  at  home 
but  in  all  foreign  and  Colonial  markets,  and  we  think  10  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  duty  required. 

(A)  Would  steady  prices,  home  competition  would  prevent  these  being  unduly  raised. 

(B)  Would  distinctly  tend  towards  these  advantages. 

(c)  Such  continuity"  of  work  would  inevitably  promote  economy  in  manufacture.  The  security  would 
justify  us  in  working  with  greater  freedom. 

(D)  Would  undoubtedly  increase  employment. 

(B)  Improve  the  skill  of  our  workers  by  giving  them  more  constant  and  regular  work. 

ROBERT  WEMYSS  &  Co.,  KIRKCALDY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Cloth,  Tent  Ducks,  Canvas  for  Waterproofing 
and  Railway  Purposes,  Indigo  Blue  Linens,  Union  Goods,  Bed  and  Mattress  Tickings,  Cotton  Ducks 
and  Canvas. 

4306  Cotton  ducks  imported  chiefly  from  America — 20  per  cent,  ;   bed  ticking  and  sunblind  ticking  imported 

chiellv  from  Belgium  and  France— 10  per  cent.  ;    linen  ducks,    linen  canvas,  &c.,  imported  chiefly  from 
Belgium  and  France — 10  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  suggested  above,  on  American  cotton  ducks,  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  production  in  America  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Cotton  Duck 
Trust.  This  corporation  obtains  high  prices  at  home,  and  often  dumps  large  quantities  of  surplus  stocks 
on  our  market  at  very  low  prices.  We  have  known  their  goods  to  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  the  yarn  from  which 
they  are  woven.  We  mention  20  per  cent,  figure  as  being  probably  sufficient  in  normal  times  to  act  as  a  check 
on  the  dumping  of  surplus  stocks  by  the  Cotton  Duck  Corporation.  Cotton  ducks  are  sold  in  America  at 
prices  which  would  yield  us  a  good  profit  here,  but  are  exported  to  this  country  at  prices  below  our  cost  of 
production. 

With  reference  to  the  suggested  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  linen  goods  and  goods  composed  of  a  mixture 
ol  linen  and  cotton,  at  present  imported  mainly  from  France  and  Belgium,  we  simply  took  into  account  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  in  this  country.  About  two-thirds  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  goods  referred  to  is  the  product  of  labour  expenses  on  the  raw  material.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  would 
by  no  means  give  a  preference  to  the  home  producer,  but  merely  recoup  him  for  extra  expenditure  in  wages, 
and  in  providing  the  superior  accommodation,  conveniences  and  appliances  enforced  in  this  country. 

iking  of  import  duties  in  a  general  way  as  affecting  our  own  trade,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  they 

4307  ar<-  necessary  to  protect  us  from  extinction.     These  are  our  views  :  — 

l!\\\  MATKUIAI,,  i.e.,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  cotton,  etc. — free. 

Y  UINS,  i'., ...  spun  yarns,  natural,  bleached,  or  dyed — all  kinds — duty  16  per  cent. 

ii,  i.e.,  all  woven  cloth  whether  finished  or  unfinished — linen,  cotton  or  woollen-  duty,  20  per  cent. 

(A)  There  would  be  no  increase  in  price.  Home  competition  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
inflation  of  profits. 

(B)  Reasonable  security  01  a  continuity  of  business — absolutely  lacking  at  present — would  be  obtained. 
Manufacturers  could  make  provision  beforehand  against  certain  orders  given  out  at  stated  times,  but  which 
at  present  are  often  placed  abroad  chiefly  through  middle  men. 

(c)  Great  economies  in  production  could  be  made  ;  the  manufacturer  keeping  certain  machinery 
constantly  running  on  certain  goods,  for  which  he  would  have  reasonable  assurance  of  a  continuous  demand. 

(D)  1  hen  would  necessarily  be  an  increase  of  employment  corresponding  proportionally  to  the  decrease 
in  importation  of  foreign-made  goods. 

•I     I     ]>\vi-.  COBORN  ROAD,  Bow,  LONDON,  E.  ;    Manufacturers  of  Rope,  Twine,  Engine  Packings. 

i  wines— 15  per  cent.  ;  and  absolute  prohibition  of  dumping  when  one  has  reason 
Obj<  et  IH  to  cause  loss  to  those  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  rope  and  twine  factories  in 
thm   country. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(A)  In  first  two  years  after  imposition  of  duties,  prices  would  not  be  higher,   because  large  stocks  4308 
sufficient  to  last  this  time  would  be  shipped.     After  this  time  British  makers  would  have  been  able  to  fit 

up  with  latest  machinery  and  so  keep  down  prices  with  natural  competition. 

(B)  British  manufacturers  would  feel  secure  and  would  unhesitatingly  lay  down  machinery. 

(c)  Competition  would  impel  every  manufacturer  to  do  his  best  to  promote  economy  in  production. 

(D)  New  factories  would,  of  course,  increase  employment,  hundreds  of  tons  of  twine  rope  now  sent 
from  abroad  and  used  here  would  be  made  in  this  country. 

(E)  No  difference  except  I  should  employ  a  greater  number  of  people,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 
The  foreigner  pays  no  taxes  or  rates  in  this  country  and  has  rights  and  benefits  equal  to  those  enjoyed 

by  British  subjects  who  find  him  a  market,  give  him  a  just  verdict  if  he  goes  to  law,  and  pay  all  taxes  for  him. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  free  importers  try  and  show  this  to  be  just  and  right  to  Britishers. 

STEEL  &  Co.,  LTD.,  DUNFERMLINE  ;    Manufacturers  of  Linen  Damask  and  Cotton  Damask,  Table  Cloths, 
Napkins,  Towels,  Huckabacks. 

Linen — 15  per  cent.  ;    union — 15  per  cent.  ;    cotton — 10  per  cent. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  prices  we  have  to  compete  with  from  Continental  makers,  we  consider 

15  per  cent,  would  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  them  in  this  market.     On  cotton  goods  we  cannot  speak  /iono 

so  definitely,  hence  we  have  put  the  figure  down  at  a  lower  rate — 10  per  cent.     We  are  informed  by  what  4309 

we  consider  a  reliable  source,  that  Continental  linen  damasks  are  offered  in  London  at  15  per  cent,  less  than 
the  same  goods  are  offered  in  the  manufacturers'  home  market. 

(A)  It  would  advance  prices  on  imported  goods  and  give  the  home  manufacturer  a  chance  of  competing 
on  an  equal  basis. 

(B)  Certainly. 
(D,  E)  Yes. 

JOHN  S.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Damask  Table  Linen,  Towels,  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linens, 
Handkerchiefs,   and  all  kinds  of  Linen. 

We  believe  that  a  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  tariff  in  England  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  us  to 
successfully  compete  in  the  home  market  in  the  classes  of  goods  indicated  above. 

STEPHEN  ROGERS  &  Co.,  8,  PAPER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ;  Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Ladies'  Linen  Collars 
and  Cuffs,  Women's  Muslin  Aprons,  Girls'  Pinafores,  and  Boys'  Embroidery  and  American  Collars. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  on  children's  collars  and  aprons.     German  and  Swiss  embroidery   are   made   on  4310 

Manchester  cloth,  sent  out  and  embroidered  and  carriage  paid  back  here  at  less  money  than  we  can  make 
here.  To  make  it  worth  our  while  we  must  have  a  duty  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compete,  as  we  have  to  keep 
our  factories  to  comply  with  the  factory  restrictions,  &c. 

(A)  Would  not  be  altered. 

(B)  We  should  be  able  to  keep  hands  all  the  year  round. 
(c)  Would  not  affect  us. 

(D)  Would  help  employment. 

(E)  Would  not  be  altered. 

LAMB  &  SCOTT,  LTD.,  BRECHIN,  N.B'.  ;    Bleached  Linen  Cloth,  Flax,  Cotton  and  Jute  Weavers. 

Manufactured  cloth — 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     Long  hours  and  low  wages  in  Holland,  Belgium,  &c., 
handicap  our  linen  industries  terribly,  and  are  driving  them  out  of  existence. 

(A)  Rather  higher  prices  in  the  home  market. 

(B)  Would  give  home  producers  a  bigger  share  of  home  market. 

(c)  and  (D)  Our  mills  and  factories  would  get  full  employment,  which  again  would  reduce  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  give  steadier  employment  and  more  pay  to  the  workers. 
(E)  The  status  of  the  workers  would  certainly  be  improved. 

FIRM  No.  4,597.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Towels,  Floorcloths,  &c. 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  towels  and  other  low  and  medium  housekeeping  linen  goods.     The 
results  would  be  : — 

(A)  No  foreign  "  dumped  "  linen  would  come  here  ;    prices  would  advance  a  little,  but  not  much. 

(B)  We  would  have  command  of  our  own  home  markets. 

(c)  Manufacturers  would  then  have  some  inducement  to  keep  their  works  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
whereas  to-day  they  have  very  little. 

(D)  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  a  large  increase  in  employment  would  follow. 

(E)  We  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  effect  might  be  in  this  way,  but  increased  employment  hi  our 
experience  has  always  been  followed  by  advances  in  wages. 

FIRM  No.    2,486.     Linen  Manufacturers — Stiffened   Paddings,   &c. 

An  import  duty  would,  in  our  opinion,  maintain  prices  in  home  market,  and  secure  greater  continuity 
in  home  trade. 
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The  aooner  »o  have  protection,  or  in  other  words  fair  trade,  the  better. 


FIRM  No    10,111.     Merchants  of  all  Classes  of  Drapery. 

Cou,d  «,  im,«*  a  duty  on  foreign  imports,  our  trade  within  the  United  Kingdom  would  increase. 

THK  ULSTER  SP.NNING,  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST;    Flax  Spinners  and  Power  Loom  Linen  Manufacturers. 

We  want  fair  play. 

ANDREW  LOWSON,  LTD.,  ARBKOATH  ;   Flax  Spinners,  Manufacturers  of  Sailcloth,  Canvas,  Tarpaulins  and 
Twines. 

is  resorted  to  we  would  suggest  that  on  all  imported  articles  where  any  foreign  labour 

< 


J.  ft.  W.  STUART,  MUSSBLBURGH  ;  Cotton  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Fishing  Net  and  Twine  Manufacturers. 

Free  trade. 
8.  WILSON  &  Co.,  12,  BEDFORD  STREET,  BELFAST  ;   Tent,  Marquee  and  Life  Belt  Manufacturers. 

We  believe  in  protection  and  no  free  trade. 

F  DR«  VTLE  &  Co.,  NORTH  COKER  MILLS,  YEOVIL  ;  Manufacturers  of  Webbings  for  the  Upholstery  and  Cabinet 
TradeTFlax,  Woollen,  Linen,  and  Cotton  Webs,   &c.,  for  the  Saddlery  Trade,  Twines  and  Cords 
for  the  Saddlery  and  Upholstery  Trades,  Brush  Merchants. 
Ours  is  a  doomed  industry  unless  some  relief  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  brought 

into  force  within  the  next  few  years. 

4314  THB  NEW  NORTHERN  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  Co.,  LTD.,  FALLS  ROAD,  BELFAST  ;    Flax  Spinners  and  Linen 

Manufacturers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  protective  duties  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  us.  What  would  really  benefit 
us  would  be  lower  duties  on  our  goods  entering  foreign  countries—  especially  United  States. 

STOKVIS  JOLLY  &  Co.,  77—83,  HIGH  STREET,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E.  ;  Jute  Sack  Manufacturers,  Merchants 
and  Importers. 

Our  trade  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  thus,  if  goods  now  made  by  foreign 
countries  were  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  corresponding  amount  of  sacks  and  bags  would  be 
needed.  As  a  rough  estimate,  we  should  say  that  under  a  protective  tariff  the  sack  trade  generally  would 
be  at  least  five  times  as  large  as  at  present. 

GEORGE  LEEKS,  Diss,  NORFOLK  ;  Manufacturer  of  Cocoanut  Mats  and  Matting. 

I  have  lost  customers  through  foreign  manufactured  mats  being  sold  much  cheaper  than  I  can  make 
them.  I  therefore  believe  foreign  manufactured  goods  should  be  taxed  so  that  we  can  compete  reasonably 

4315  with  them,  and  have  more  employment  for  our  workpeople. 

FIRM  No.  3,471.     Finishers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Cloth,  Sack  Sewing,  Dyeing,  Buckraming,  Waterproofing, 
Packing. 

Wall  decoration  cloths  —  duty  equivalent  to  that  put  on  such  goods  which  we  might  export  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  Continent.  These  duties  vary,  we  understand,  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

\\'all  decoration  cloths  are  in  large  demand  in  this  country,  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  in  France, 
Germany,  Ac.,  a  d  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Dundee  we  are  singularly  well  adapted  for  their  production, 
inasmuch  as  we  make  the  cloth  which  is  converted  by  dyeing  and  special  finishing  into  the  desired  article. 
However,  we  cannot  export  it  owing  to  prohibitive  tariffs,  and  our  own  market  is  actually  supplied  by  goods 
made  in  the  United  States,  which  undoubtedly  are  sold  here  not  only  at  lower  rates  than  in  the  United  States 
but,  where  necessary,  under  cost  of  production  —  simply  to  keep  down  any  beginning  or  extension  of  the 
industry  here. 

(A)  The  home  markets  would  have  a  chance  of  being  supplied  by  home  producers. 

(B)  Home  producers  would  have  some  security  in  erecting  plant   for  the  production  of  the  goods, 
meantime  it  would  be  folly  to  venture  capital  in  the  industry. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

(c)  The  greater  the  volume  of  the  trade  here,  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  production  would  become.  4316 

Where  the  fringe  of  the  trade  can  only  bo  touched  the  cost  of  production  is  necessarily  great. 

(D)  Employment  cannot  at  present  be  given.  If  fair  play  prevailed  we  could  give  steady  aiwTlargo 
employment. 

FIRM  No.  963.     Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Tackle,  Nets,  Dredges,  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Sports  in  General- 

If  the  amount  of  duty  payable  by  my  customers  abroad  was  put  on  foreign  goods  imported  here  I 
could  supply  cheaper  and  command  a  good  trade. 

T.  S.  DONNE  &  SONS,  HIGHER  FLAX  MILLS,  CASTLE  GARY,  SOMERSET  ;    Flax,  Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners, 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Ropes,  Threads,  Lines  and  Cordage  of  all  Descriptions. 

We  would  reciprocate  the  duties  imposed  on  our  goods  by  the  foreigner,  for  instance : — The  United 
States,  about  33J  per  cent.  ;  Belgium  and  Germany,  about  15  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  Any  measure  that  would 
prevent  foreigners  from  dumping  their  manufactures  in  England  at  less  than  cost  price  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  The  only  means  that  we  suggest  ia  a  restrictive  tariff. 

(A)  Prices  in  the  home  market  would  rise  to  their  proper  level  and  give  a  fair  return  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  a  good  wage  to  the  employees.  43"f7 

(B)  Yes,  increased  wages  and  increased  production  would  strengthen  the  home  trade, 
(c)  No,  the  cost  of  production  would  not  necessarily  be  reduced. 

(D,  E)  Yes,  certainly. 

FIRM  No.  3,349.    Twine  Merchants. 

Equal  conditions  all  round  would  enable  us  to  compete. 

JOHN  STAFFORD,  RELIANCE  ROPE  FACTORY,  DUKINFIELD  ;  Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

If  tariff  was  put  on  in  this  country  they  would  retaliate  abroad,  which  would  entirely  put  me  out. 

S.  SMITH  &  SONS,  52,  PERCY  ROAD,  KILBURN,  LONDON,  N.W.  ;    Outside  and  Inside  Blind  Makers,  Tent, 
Tarpaulin,  Van  Covers  and  Roller  Shutter  Makers. 

Am  strongly  in  favour  of  fiscal  reform  (and  Mr.  Chamberlain). 

SAMUEL  Cox,  50,  DOCK  STREET,  FLEETWOOD  ;  Trawl  Net  and  Twine  Maker.  4318 

I  think  if  a  duty  was  put  on  to  either  the  hemps  coming  into  the  country  or  on  to  twine  and  nets 
going  out  it  would  injure  the  trade,  as  it  would  increase  the  price,  which  would  decrease  the  demand. 

FIRM  No.  6,637.     Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

We  don't  see  how  any  tariff  on  any  goods  we  manufacture  could  help  us — quite  the  contrary. 
Indirectly  any  tariff  that  raised  prices  of  outside  goods  used  by  us,  or  our  employees,  would  be  a  serious 
disadvantage,  and  would  militate  against  cheap  production. 

M.  YGLESIAS  &  SON,  2,  TOKENHOUSE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  Merchants  Dealing  in  Hemp,  Wool,  &c. 

Foreign  customs  regulations  and  tariffs  protect  local  commerce  and  industry,  as  is  only  right.  But, 
while  thoroughly  in  favour  of  tariff  reform  and  of  every  word  said  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  we 
do  not  think  our  one-sided  free  trade  (really  fettered  trade)  is  the  only  cause  of  our  advance  being  lately  in 
less  ratio  than  that  of  foreign  countries.  There  is  also  the  personal  element.  The  hat  is  now  sent  round  for 
the  poor  to  be  educated  to  be  the  future  merchants,  as  the  bishops  beg  for  money  to  educate  the  poor  for 
the  future  clergy.  And  the  proper  future  merchants  are  brought  up  to  golf  and  bridge.  What  is  the  office 

boy  of  to-day  ?     Fifty  years  ago  the  writer  was  office  boy,  and  with  him  Lord  Battersea,  Fred.  C.  Rasch  4319 

(cousin  of  the  baronet),  son  of  a  director  of  the  Atlas  Bank  and  Bank  of  Australasia  and  a  Paris  banker.  Our 
late  senior  was,  in  his  day,  office  boy  to  Lord  Avebury's  father.  Things  are  now  totally  different,  and  even 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  instead  of  trying  to  raise  the  status  of  the  mercantile  community,  tempts 
its  members  with  portraits  of  pretty  typewriters. 

THOS.  SMITH  &  Co.,  167,  HIGH  STREET,  HULL  ;  Merchants  of  Jute  Sacks  and  Bags  and  Twines  and  Repairers 
of  Bags. 

We  suffer  most  from  competition  with  limited  companies,  &c.,  at  home,  and  think  that  the  Companies 
Acts  and  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  are  far  too  indulgent  to  unscrupulous  competitors,  who,  by  "  bulling  "  and 
:l  bearing  "  markets,  are  gradually  but  surely  ruining  the  legitimate  traders  who  are  honestly  striving  to  pay 
20s.  in  the  £.  Any  man  who  indulges  in  betting  or  horse-racing  with  his  creditors'  money  should  be 
mprisoned.  The  laws  are  far  too  indulgent  to  men  of  loose  character. 

FIRM  No.  3,957.     Manufacturers  of  High-class  Linen  Yarns  and  Linen  Sewing  Thread. 

In  France  agents  of  foreign  houses  are  taxed  on  a  higher  scale  than  those  of  home  houses. 


(j)  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

QUESTION  13  (Fowl  VII.) :  What  w»  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other 
preferential  tariff t  f 

Fnut  No.  4,444^    Manufacturers  of  Linen  Towels.  Floorcloth,  &c. 

,da  gave  us  a  preference  of  33J  per  cent,  of  the  duty  our  exports  there  have  steadily  increased, 
wher*«  WorTthev  were  decreasing     We  think  that  this  preference  ,8  undoubtedly  the  means  of  our  goods 
™Tn  in  dm i.n.l  in  < 'ana.la.     Various  Canadian  buyers  have  told  us  that  before  this  preference  came 
into gfa£!  they  supplied  their  wants  on  the  Continent  first,  and  bought  here  what  they  could  not  get  there. 
Nowmdmys  they  find  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  to  the  Continent, 

M.-CRUM.  WATSON  &  MKBCBB,  LTD.,  BELFAST;    Linen  Manufacturers,  Linen  Damasks. 

the  reduction  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  our  trade  with  that  country  has  considerably  increased, 
fully   2T>   per  cent. 

.Luis  WILSON  *  SON.  BELFAST,  LTD.  ;   Linen  Damask  and  Cambric  Manufacturers,  also  Shirts,  Collars,  and 
4321  Ladies'  Underclothing. 

The  preferential  tariffs  granted  in  Canada  and  Africa  have  helped  us  very  much  lately. 

Fran  No.  4,373.     Spinners  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns,  Seaming  and  Roping  Twines. 

Since  Canada  has  given  Great  Britain  a  preference,  we  have  found  our  business  in  twines  and  yarns 
gradually  increasing,  not  to  a  big  extent,  but  we  hope,  in  fact,  our  agent  advises  us,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  into  a  fairly  good  business  in  course  of  time. 

STEEL  &  Co.,  Lu>.,  DUNFERMLINE  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Damask  and  Cotton  Damask,  Table  Cloths, 
Napkins,  Towels,  Huckabacks. 

Canadian  preferential  rebate  has  increased  our  trade. 

THE  NEW  NORTHERN  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  Co.,  LTD.,  FALLS  ROAD,  BELFAST  ;  Flax  Spinners  and  Linen 
Manufacturers. 

AOOO  The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  has  led  to  some  increase  in  business  with  that  country. 

ROBERT  WEMYSS  &  Co.,  KIRKCALDY  ;  Manufacturers  of  Linen  Cloth,  Tent  Ducks,  Canvas  for  Waterproofing 
and  Railway  Purposes,  Indigo  Blue  Linens,  Union  Goods,  Bed  and  Mattress  Tickings,  Cotton  Ducks 
and  Canvas. 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  is  of  great  assistance  to  us.  Our  market  is  regularly  visited  by 
Canadian  buyers  of  linen  goods,  and  the  existing  tariff  arrangement  prevents  their  giving  the  attention  they 
would  otherwise  give  to  the  Continental  markets.  The  effect,  however,  is  nullified  to  some  extent  by 
Continental  goods  being  imported  into  this  country  and  re-shipped  to  Canada  as  British.  The  South  African 
and  New  Zealand  preferences  have  not  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  us  to  judge 
accurately  of  their  result.  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  they  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  real 
service. 

AB  regards  Colonial  preferential  tariffs,  our  suggestion  is,  that  Continental  goods  are  purchased  by 

merchants  in  this  country  and  re-shipped  to  the  Colonies  as  British,  without  any  additional  labour  being 

•ulrd  on  them.     We  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  25  per  cent,  of  British  labour  stipulated  for  is 

inadequate,  but  simply  that  the  clause  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by  merchants.     As  regards  the  benefits 

arising  from  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff,  we  can  only  say  that  our  sales  to  that  country  are  progressing 

4323  much  more  rapidly  than  those  to  any  neutral  market.     We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  preference  allowed 

on  British  goods  by  Canada. 

BROWN  &  SONS,  BELFAST  ;  Manufacturers  of  Damask  Table  Linen,  Towels,  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linens 
Handkerchiefs,  and  all  kinds  of  Linen. 

1 1  tariff  now  granted  us  in  Canada  and  South  Africa  has  already  allowed  us  to  start 
uifacturc  certain  lines  of  which  the  Germans  and  Austrians  had  previously  the  entire  monopoly. 


to  manual 


N  r.  \\TOWN- ARCS,  Co.  DOWN  ;    Manufacturer  of  Tray  Cloths,   Pillow  Embroidered  Shams, 
Linen  sheeK   Embroidered  Bed  Spreads,   &c.,  Hemstitched  and  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs. 

The  Canadian  tariff  might  be  moderated  and,  I  think,  with  advantage  to  the  people.  Goods  we  get 
from  Canada,  Ac.,  should  not  be  excessively  dutied  as  compared  with  similar  goods  from  the  United  States, 

FIRM  No.  10,825.     Merchants  of  Linen  and  Union  Goods 

AB  regards  Canada,  the  result  has  been  favourable  to  this  country. 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.   10,469.     Merchants  of  Textiles,  Ac.  4324 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  has  certainly  increased  trade  in  British-made  goods  to  some  extent, 
but  not  so  much  as  we  could  wish.  The  Canadian  surtax  on  German  goods  has  diverted  a  few  orders  to 
British  channels,  but  in-a  great  number  of  cases  German  goods  have  held  their  own  in  spite  of  the  surtax, 
which  makes  duty  on  German  goods  exactly  double  the  duty  on  British  goods. 

THOMAS  FERGUSON  &  Co.,    LTD..    EDKNDERRY   FACTORY,    BANBRIDGE  ;      Linen   Manufacturers— Bleached 
Linen,  Damasks,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Towels,  Crash  and  Glass  Cloths,  Plain  Linens,  &c. 

Our  only  Colonial  customer  is  Canada,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  their  preferential 
tariff  having  greatly  increased  our  business  with  them. 

IRELAND  &  WISHART,  KIRKCALDY  ;    Linen  Manufacturers. 

The  preference  in  Canada  has  benefited  us  considerably  in  competition  with  Germany,  &c. 

W.  LUMSDEN  &  SON,  FREUCHIE,  FIFE  ;  Linen  Weavers. 

We  believe  that  the  present  Canadian  preferential  tariff  will  enable  us  to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  4325 

trade  in  towels  in  future  (hitherto  largely  supplied  by  Germany),  but  heavy  stocks  of  German  goods  shipped 
before  tariff  came  into  effect  have  so  far  prevented  improvement  being  felt. 

FIRM  No.  6,626.     Manufacturers  of  Damask  and  Plain  Goods  in  Linen  and  Cotton. 

The  preferential  tariff  in  Canada  has  helped  us,  but  we  cannot  speak  in  detail. 

DON  BEOS.,  BUIST  &  Co.,  WARD  MILLS,  DUNDEE.      Flax,  Tow  and  Jute  Spinners  and  Export  Yarn  Merchants. 

Have  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  done  business. 
With  Canada  we  are  certainly  doing  more  trade,  but  this  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  causes  other  than  tariff 
preference. 

THE  STRATHMORE  LINEN  Co.,  COUPAR  ANGUS,  N.B.  ;    Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers,  Railway  Wagon  Covers 
Van  Covers,  Crash  Towelling. 

Pleasing  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  and  British  settlers  would  rather  buy  British  textiles  if  they 
knew  the  component  parts.  But  goods  are  got  up  to  sell  and  they  are  misled.  4326 

JOHN  M'ALISTER  &  SONS,  24,  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  GLASGOW  ;    Sailmakers. 

We  have  had  some  enquiries  lately  for  the  supply  of  sails,  ropes,  &c.,  for  new  vessels  building  in  Canada. 
No  business  has  yet  resulted,  but  we  can  compete  in  price  and  hope  ultimately  to  have  orders. 

FIRM  No.  4,617.     Spinners  of  Tow  and  Jute,  Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Flax  and  Hemp  Yarns. 

The  Canadian  preference  keeps  out  foreigners  in  our  own  makes  of  cloth,  and  there  is  enough  com- 
petition for  the  business  in  this  country  to  prevent  Canada  paying  too  much  for  what  she  requires. 

FIRM  No.  6,621.     Makers  of  Jute  Yarns,  Twines,  Ropes,  Cords,  Hessians,  Tarpaulins,  Jute  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Squares,  Jute  Brussels  and  Velvet  Goods. 

Canadian  business  increased  immensely  since  the  rebate  of  duty  came  into  force  in  favour  of  British- 
made  goods. 

THOS.  BROWN  \-  Co.,  CAMPBELTOWN  ,  ARGYLL  ;   Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Nets.  4327 

We  do  experience  benefit  from  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff,  as  it  enables  us  to  compete  more 
successfully  against  the  United  States  of  America.  The  same  would  apply  in  Newfoundland. 

DTRIE  &   MILLER,  COUPAR  ANGUS,  PERTHSHIRE;     Manufacturers  of  Hessians,  Beddings,  and  other  Jute 
and  Linen  Fabrics. 

We  have  had  a  little  experience  as  regards  Canada,  and  have  just  fitted  up  some  looms  to  make  a 
cloth  which  hitherto  came  from  Germany,  as,  of  course,  you  can  sell  at  same  price  as  Germans  and  give 
your  customer  advantage  of  the  preference.  Thus  British-made  goods  get  the  preference.  Canada,  being 
agricultural,  we  should  certainly  expect  a  steady  expansion  for  all  classes  of  heavy  linen  and  jute  goods. 

FIRM  No.  2,292.     Manufacturers  of  Jute  Carpets  and  Jute  Yarns. 

Our  chief  market  for  carpets  outside  of  this  country  is  Canada,  and  we  presume  our  trade  there  is 
assisted  by  their  preferential  tariffs,  but  it  fluctuates  considerably,  and  we  find  difficulty  in  judging  how 
we  should  be  placed  without  the  preferential  tariff. 
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N'o   7$.     Manufacturer  of  Cocoa  Mats  and  Mattings. 

The     recent     Canadian    concession    has    helped    us,    and    this    system    should     be    encouraged 
»nd  l.  i.-ral  throughout  the  British  possessions. 

FIRM  No.  4,082.    Manufacturers  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Handkerchiefs,  Fancy  Drawn  Work,  and  Embroidered 

Covers,  &c. 
None;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  very  good  principle  to  help  us  against  the  United  States  of  America. 

FIRM  No   4,412.    Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tow  Spinners,  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Ropes,  Threads, 
Lines'  and  Cordage  of  all  Descriptions. 

>,ir  Australian  trade  has  diminished  latterly,  but  our  Melbourne  representative  informs  us  that  this 
is  primarilv'due  to  the  very  bad  state  of  Australian  trade.  We  are,  however,  very  strongly  of  an  opinion 
HIM  M .arrangement  for  the  preference  of  our  home  goods  in  Australasia  would  enable  us  to  largely  increase 

our  bumnesf  ^re^  ^  ^  preferential  tariffs  are  beneficial  to  any  country,  provided  that  same  are 
adjusted  in  such  a  manneras  to  support  the  country's  industries  without  crippling  the  importation  of  such 
articles  as  are  absolutely  necessitous  for  that  country's  manufactures. 

STRACHAN.  KENMOND  &  Co.,  LTD..  EAST  PORT,  CALENDER,  DUNDEE  ;   Jute  Dyers  and  Finishers. 

Unless  Australia  is  prepared  to  take  off  75  per  cent,  of  their  duty,  we  would  see  them  in  Jericho  before 
we  would  alter  our  tariff  in  their  favour. 

IRONMONGERS'  ROPE  AND  TWINE  Co.,  WOLVERHAMPTON  ;    Makers  of  Hemp  and  Cotton  Ropes,  Cordage, 

Twines,  Engine  Packings,  &c. 

We  practically  only  do  trade  with  the  Colonies  and  open  markets.  We  have  lost  business  in  Australia 
owing  to  protective 'duties.  A  preferential  duty  would  probably  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  re-secure 
much  of  the  trade  lost  in  this  market. 

HILL,  HARTRTDOE  &  Co.,  3—5,  CAMOMILE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. ;   Merchants  of  Twines,  &c. 

The  result  of  the  New  Zealand  preferential  tariff  is  that  in  some  instances  we  are  placing  orders  in 
England  which  we  have  for  years  past  placed  on  the  Continent. 

FIRM  No.  2,508.    Manufacturers  and  Spinners  of  Sailcloth,  Chair  Webs,  Flax  Yarns,  Roping  Twines. 

New  Zealand  has  put  on  a  20  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign  canvas  which  our  agents  over  there  seem  to 
think  will  benefit  the  British  market. 

FIRM  No.  2,702.    Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Ladies'  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs,  Women's  Muslin  Aprons' 

Girls'  Pinafores  and  Boys'  Embroidery  and  American  Collars. 

On  account  of  the  preference  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand, 
but  Canada  we  have  not  touched  as  the  duty  puts  us  out  of  court. 

FIRM  No.  10,439.    Merchants  of  Soft  Goods,  &c. 

Our  trade  being  solely  with  South  Africa,  we  can  only  say  that  the  small 
trade  there  is  of  little  avail  in  stopping  foreign  trade.  On  about  80  per  cent, 
importations  to  that  Colony,  it  is  no  use  putting  on  an  extra  tax  for  the  purpose 
trade  composed  of  goods  that  British  manufacturers  cannot  make  or  supply,  and 
or  supply.  A  much  heavier  tax  on  foreign  goods  of  such  a  character  as  our 
make  and  supply  might  be  of  some  use.  Elaborate  declarations  have  now  to  be 
of  British  goods  exported  to  South  Africa  for  presentation  to  the  Customs 
this  paltry  rebate,  which  entails  endless  correspondence  between  shipper  and 
ultimately  fails  in  its  object,  i.e.,  to  keep  the  foreigner  out. 

FRANK  J.  NATHAN  &  Co.,  10  AND  11,  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C. ;   Merchants  dealing  in  Hemp,  Coir 
Goods,  Manchester  Goods,  &c. 

The  Cape  preferential  tariff  is  too  new  for  any  experience  to  be  valuable,  as  owing  to  financial  con- 
siderations, every  effort  is  being  made  from  this  side  to  restrict  trading  operations.  Anticipations,  however, 
are  in  favour  of  a  vast  increase  of  trade  there,  especially  for  New  Zealand  and  Australian  produce  as  against 
Argentine,  and  if  this  be  realised,  it  will  be  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposals,  especially 
if  prices  to  the  consumer  should  not  thereby  be  materially  increased.  We  know  of  the  largest  bottle  manu- 
facturers in  the  world,  who,  being  foreigners,  are  not  likely  to  reply  to  your  queries,  who  state  that  if  New 
Zealand  puts  on  a  surtax  on  foreign-made  articles  they  will  close  up  there,  being  unable  to  compete,  though 
they  have  practically  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  We  believe  they  are  already  shut  out  of  the  Cape. 

11.  Hi  HNDALL  &  SONS,  115o,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;   Buying  Agents  and  Shippers  to  Colonial  Firms, 
Merchants  of  Soft  Goods,  &c. 

We  consider  piefeiential  tariff  is  undoubtedly  good,  both  for  our  Colonies  and  ourselves.  Already 
we  an-  receiving  orders  for  British-made  goods  from  South  Africa  in  consequence  of  the  preferential  tariff 
now  existing. 
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or  90  per  cent,   of   foreign 

of  trying  to  stop  it,  as  it  is 
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British   manufacturers   do 

made  by  all  manufacturers 

there  in  order  to    obtain 

manufacturer,  but  which 


Replies  to  Forms. 

FIRM  No.  4,577.    Kope,  Twine  and  Rickshut  Manufacturer.  4332 

I  think  that  if  England  and  her  Colonies  were  to  hold  together  they  would  be  independent  of  the    BritlstTColonle* 
whole  world.  Generally. 

J.  T.  DAVIS,  COBOEN  ROAD,  Bow,  LONDON,  E. ;   Manufacturer  of  Rope,  Twine,  Engine  Packings. 

Preferential  tariffs  are  a  great  advantage,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  trade  yet  to  encourage  increased 
capital  in  the  business. 

FIRM  No.  3,248.    Manufacturers  of  Ropes,  Cords,  Lines  and  Twines. 

Our  experience  of  Colonial  preferential  tariffs  has,  so  far,  been  favourable.  We  feel  that  if  preferential 
tariffs  are  not  arranged  with  the  Colonies,  the  foreigner  will  simply  dump  his  surplus  production  into  the 
Colonies  immediately  he  is  prevented  doing  so  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

HENKY  CARDWELL,  65,  SHTTDEHILL,  MANCHESTER  ;   Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturer. 

When  the  preferential  tariffs  were  conceded  to  British  manufacturers,  we  had  numerous  inquiries 
from  the  Colonies,  and  our  trade  increased ;  but  latterly,  this  Colonial  trade  has  got  into  the  hands 
of  London  merchants,  who  can  get  delivery  of  foreign  twine  in  London ;  the  orders  are  executed  by 
London  representatives  and  invoiced  by  London  houses,  although  they  are  foreign  manufactures.  4333 

FIRM  No.  3,471.    Finishers  of  Jute  and  Linen  Cloth,  Sack  Sewing,    Dyeing,  Buckraming,  Waterproofing, 
Packing. 

Colonial  preferential  tariffs  give  us  markets  where  the  Colonies  do  not  manufacture  themselves,  but 
in  most  cases  the  only  real  good  which  we  could  get  would  be  by  having  absolutely  free  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  as  wherever  the  latter  can  form  a  home  industry  they  at  once  do  so.  In  our 
exports  to  the  Colonies  we  are  only  successful  with  those  goods  which  we  cut  so  fine  as  to  leave  no  profit, 
and  where  our  price  plus  their  duty  will  not  enable  them  to  make  a  profit. 

BROOKFIELD  LINEN  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;    Flax  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Union  and  Linen  Dowlas, 
Union  and  Linen  Damasks,  Linen  Paddings,  Linen  Sheetings,  Dress  Linens  and  White  Linens. 

We  find  the  preferential  tariffs  of  our  Colonies  beneficial ;  since  their  introduction  increased  ship- 
ments are  the  direct  result. 

FIRM  No.  4,072.     Manufacturers  of  Linen  Yarns,  Damask  Table  Linen,  Sheetings  and  Pillow  Linen,  Towels 

and  other  Household  Goods,  Damask  Tray  Cloths  and  Tea  Cloths,  Brown  Paddings,  Dowlas,  &c.  »nn» 

Our  experience  has  been  that  these  preferential  tariffs  have  been  distinctly  beneficial  to  our  trade. 

FIRM  No.  5,878.    Linen  Manufacturers. 

Most  decidedly  in  favour  of  preferential  duties  ;  could  not  possibly  do  us  harm,  but  a  world  of  good 
both  to  themselves  and  us. 

FIRM  No.  10,211.    Merchants  of  all  classes  of  Drapery. 

We  have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test.     Should  welcome  it  with  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  old  England. 

SEALEY  HOLE  &  Co.,  36,  BASINOHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;   Merchants  of  Soft  Goods. 
There  should  be  a  preferential  tariff  on  British  goods  in  our  Colonies. 

SPERLING  &  WILLIAMS,  24  &  25,  FBNCHUHCH  STREET,  E.C.  ;  Merchants  dealing  in  Textiles,  Machinery, 
Hardware,  Provisions.  &c.,  &c. 

Preferential  tariffs  lead  to  the  establishment  of  local  manufacturing  industries,  always  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  goods  for  which  there  is  a  larger  demand.      Our  experience  seems  to  show  that  industrial  4335 
development  of  this  kind  stimulates  enterprise  and  advancement  generally,  creating  other  wants  which  have 
more  than  compensated  the  loss  of  trade  in  common  goods. 

JOHN  BATT  &  Co.  (LONDON),  LTD.,  39,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  Merchants  of  Textiles,  &c. 

I  have  no  experience  acquired  from  my  own  business,  but  have  observed  some  cases  of  effects  distinctly 
beneficial  to  the  countries  employing  restrictive  tariffs  (example :  United  States,  Italy),  and  other  cases  of 
dubious  or  detrimental  effect  (examples:  Russia,  Spanish  Colonies). 

PEREIEA  DE  FARIA  &  Co.,  101,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.C. ;   Merchants  of  Linen  Drills,  &c. 

We  have  no  personal  experience  of  Colonial  tariffs,  and  as  we  have  no  preferential  tariff  with  Brazil,  Brazil. 
our  experience  of  them  there  is  negative.  No  doubt  any  nation  could  be  given  a  preferential  tariff  very 
much  to  British  detriment,  given  an  incentive  either  substantial  or  sentimental ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  far  as  our  experience  in  Brazil  goes,  such  preferences  as  they  have  given  to  other  nations  have  been  bogus 
ones,  and  have  not  caused  a  fraction  of  the  dislocation  of  trade  that  has  arisen  temporarily  from  sentimental 
causes,  such  as,  for  example,  the  short-lived  affection  of  Brazil  for  the  United  States,  or  the  hatred  of  Great 
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Pntar*nc«.  BriUin  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  with  Portugal  about  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway.     Nevertheless,  the  danger 

of  some  smli  \\avc  of  frding  not  being  transitory,  but  crystallising  in  the  shape  of  a  preferential  tariff  in  favour 
of  some  other  country,  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  though,  as  long  as  retaliation  is  possible  on  our  part, 
we  do  not  consider  Brazil  in  the  least  likely  to  "  try  it  on." 


Pattnt  »nd 
Registration  Laws. 


(K)   PATENT   AND    REGISTRATION   LAWS. 

QUESTION  10  (FORM  I.) :    Do  you  suffer  any  disatlmntnges  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or 
Registration  Laws  in  other  countries  f 
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WALTON  &.  Co. 'a  SUCCESSORS,  KNARESBORO',  YOHKS.  ;  Manufacturers  and  Weavers. 

Excepting  through  agents  we  find  difficulty  in  getting  new  designs  registered.  A  year  or  two  ago 
we  could  not  get  a  new  design  in  towelling  registered  without  taking  a  special  journey  to  London  :  a  simple 
new  design  for  towelling  we  wished  to  protect  by  registration.  After  repeated  letters  to  the  Registrar- 
General  we  gave  it  up  and  manufactured  it  without  registration,  leaving  it  open  to  be  copied  by  others  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent. 

I  would  suggest  when  an  inventor  is  prepared  to  make  affidavit  that  the  invention  is  his  own  and,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  unique  and  of  use  in  his  business,  it  should  be  registered  without  expense. 

MILFORT  WEAVING  AND  FINISHING  Co.,  LTD.,  BELFAST  ;   Manufacturers  of  Damask,  &c. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  suffer  any  disadvantage  from  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws  and 
registration  laws  in  other  countries,  but  we  do  know  that  we  are  not  properly  protected  in  our  own.  We  may 
also  say  that  in  the  case  of  goods  going  into  the  United  States  when  an  article  proves  to  be  a  good 
wller.  the  manufacturers  there  will  copy  the  quality,  the  exact  pattern  in  damask,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
adopt  the  very  number  by  which  the  goods  are  known  and  copy  the  trade  mark  tickets 

THE  STRATHMORE  LINEN  Co.,  COUPAR  ANGUS,  N.B. ;  Canvas  and  Linen  Weavers. 

In  piece  goods  these  do  not  affect  us.  Doubtless  in  articles  made  from  our  cloth  the  maker  up  in  this 
country  suffers,  and  consequently  we  suffer  also. 

FIRM  No.  963.     Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Tackle. 

Patent  laws  are  rotten  ;  they  will  take  your  money,  but  do  not  give  you  protection  as  they  should. 
When  a  patent  is  taken  out,  the  Government  should  fight  any  infringements  ;  a  small  man  has  no  chance 
against  a  large  maker  with  money  at  his  back  ;  an  infringer  would  not  fight  the  Government  for  fear, 
« lirrcas  he  would  not  care  for  a  small  man.  I  believe  a  lot  of  useful  inventions  are  lost  through  this. 

JAPA  BLINDS,  LTD.,  HUNSLET  CARR,  LEEDS  ;   Manufacturers  of  Japa  Sanitary  Window  Blinds. 

Not  having  any  foreign  competition  we  have  had  no  experience  of  the  operations  of  foreign  patent 
laws.  We  have  had  experience  of  our  own  patent  laws,  and  consider  some  amendments  necessary 

FIRM  No.  76.     Manufacturers  of  Cocoa  Mats  and  Mattings. 

The  patent  laws  of  England  are  very  bad,  and  should  be  constructed  on  the  American  system,  so  as 
to  give  proper  security  to  those  who  take  out  patents. 

T.  S.  DONNB  4  SONS,  HIGHER  FLAX  MILLS,  CASTLE  GARY,  SOMERSET  ;     Flax,  Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners, 
Mi-irhants  and  Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Ropes,  Threads,  Lines  and  Cordage  of  all  Descriptions. 

We  are  not  aware  of  suffering  any  disadvantage  from  the  operations  of  the  patent  laws  or  registration 
laws  in  other  countries.  Our  twines  are  sent  abroad  with  our  trade  mark  on,  but  we  have  never  experienced 
any  attempt  at  infringement. 
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3606,  4123,  4131,  4168 
3694,  3859,  3860 
..  3611,  3638,  3693, 
3861-2,  3872,  3876 
..   3610,  3616,  3834, 
3872,  4295 

U.S.A.  Unsuitable  for  Flax  Industry   3839,  3872 

4129,  414;-> 

CLOTH         . .          . .          3635.  3669,  4059,  4067,  4236,  4327 
Si •(>  also   Linen — . 

Export 3914,  3944-5 

Foreign  Import  Duty  on       ..      3642,  3669,  4114, 

41!)9,  4326 

COAL  3991,  3995 

COARSE  FLAX  YARNS 3611,3831 

COARSE  HANDKERCHIEFS  . .          . .          . .      4135,  4209 

COARSE  HEMP 4229 

COARSE  HEMP  YARNS 3617,  3644 

COARSE  LINEN 3670,3892,4118,4147 

COAESE  LINEN  YARN 3657,  3841,  3901 

COARSE  YARN        3619,  4104,  4107,  4229 

COBDEN  TREATY   . .         . .         . .         . .      3655, 

COCOA  BINDINGS 3647-8, 

COCOA  FIBRE  GOODS 
COCOA  MATTINGS 

Competition  from  Belgium 


3938,  4111 
4097,  4178 
..      3674,  3692 
..      3999,  4314 
3646,  3681,  4093, 
4094,  4097 
3646,  3681,  4093,  4094 


Germany    .. 

Holland 3646,  3667,  4093 

India  ..          ..       3999,  4094,  4096,  4097 

Dumping  by  Belgium    3646,  3695,  4093,  4094,  4097 

Germany     ..          ..  3646,  3695,  4093-4 

Holland 3646,  3695,  4093 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on  3647,  3674,  4190-3,  4222 
Foreign  Competition  in  Colonies  . .  3647,  4191 
Imports  from  India  . .  . .  3646-7,  4094-7 
Made  by  Prison  Labour  3647,-  3665,  3667,  4095-7 

COIR  3684 

COIR  CORDAGE      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     4218 

COIR  FIBRE  MATS  4096 

COIR  GOODS  4169 

COIR  ROPES  3619,  4017,  4220 

COIR  YARN  3999,4118 

Imports  of         . .          . .       3619,  3667,  3999,  4096 

Below  our  Cost 3619,  4096 

COLLARS      . .  3626,  3627,  3657-8,  3671,  3700,  3842, 

Sec  iiNo  rhiMren'x—.  4211,  4216,  4312 

COLONIAL  IMPORT  DUTIES          ..    3683,  4143,  4185-6,  4330 

Effect  of  . .          . .    3644,  3683,  4184-6,  4225 

COLONIAL  PREFERENCE     3630,  3632,  3635,  3636,  3679,  3693, 

3881,  3884,  3914,  3946,  4075,  4108,  4143, 

4159,  4170,  4185.  4322,  4327-8,  4332-5 

Beneficial    ..   3624,  3628,  3637,  3645-7,  3658, 

3678-9,  3683,  3841,  3867,  3874,  3879, 

3881,  3912-3,  3952,  4135,  4140,  4142, 

4182,  4320-8,  4321,  4326,  4327,  4331-4 

Effects  of          3679,  3698,  3867,  3874,  4185,  4332 

COLONIES    ..     3605-6,  3608,  3679,  3866,  3872,  3929,  4118, 

4130,  4138,  4144,  4147,  4149,  4176,  4190, 

See  also  under  each  Name.  4329,  4332,  4359 


Export  to 
( 'ordage 
Flax  Goods 
.lute  Goods 
Linen  Goods 


3679,  3841,  4190,  4333 
.  .    3644,  3951-2,  4109 

3678-9,  3830 

3678,  3918,  4113,  4117,  4171 

3678,  3873-4,  3881,  3899, 

3913,  4113 


.,.,1,1, 
CoLomSe    font 

Flax  Cultivation  in      ..       3683,  3N.1I.  :;sst 

1-WeiL'ii  Competition  in        3(179,  4l3ti.    II  II.    Hi::. 

•I  I  lit,  4159,  4177  X,  41H7,  4259 

I'.indingH     ..          ..  3648,  4177-8 

Cocoa  Matting      ..       3647,  3«81,  4191,  4193 

Cordage      ..       3645,  3667,  4108,  4110,    1179. 

4182,  41  SI  r, 

Jutes     4113,  4115,  41(i:( 

Linens   3680,  3900,  4058,  4113,  4115,  4155, 

4162 

From  Belgium      ..       3648,  4148,  4162,  41 7K 

Germany      3636,  3645,  3648,  3703,  4130. 

4148,  4155,  4178-9,  4182 

U.S.A.  3645,  3647,  3681,  4058,  4185 

Freight  Rates  to          4260 

Hemp  and  Cordage  Industries  in     . .         . .     4185 

Import  from 3951,  4190 

Jute  Trade  in 4171 

Re-exports  to 3679,  3680,  4297 

COLOURED  GOODS 3629,  3881 

COMBINATIONS       . .          . .  3610,  3640,  4273,  4274  7 

See     also    Amalgamations,    Kartells,    Trusts, 
Syndicate. 

Effect  on  Freight  Rates         4273 

Effect  on  Prices  . .          . .       4272,  4273,  4277 

In  France       3654,  3903-4,  3996,  4058,  4270,  4274 

Of  Flax  Spinners         . .          . .       3654,  3903,  3904 

Jute  Spinners        ..          ..       4269,  4270,  4278 

Yarn  Spinners       . .       3886,  3996,  4270,  4274 

COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 3854,  3894,  3911 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING          . .  3845-6,  3871,  3878,  3887, 

3936,  3951,  4089 

COMMISSION  TRADE          3936,  4275 

COMPANIES  ACTS 4319 

CONTINENT        3605,  3608,  3617,  3915-6,  3928,  4169,  422". 

See  also  Specified  Cmintriex.  4320,  4330,  4336  7 

Bleaching,  Inferior  to  Irish   . .  3638,  3860-1 

Business  Methods         3871,  4"! " 

Cost  of  Production      . .          . .       3696,  4034,  4044 
Dumping  from  . .        3699,  3855,  4038,  4165 

Emigration  of  Labour  to       . .       3692,  3935,  4231 
Export  to          . .          . .        3610,  3887,  4147,  4162 

Flax  3829,  3830,  4109 

Jute    3933,  3940,  4117,  4170,  4190,  4236,  4253 

Linen  Goods          ..        3612,  3618,  4226,  4237 

Freight  Rates  on    3694,  3877,  4024,  4259,  4262-3 

Hours  of  Labour          . .       3691,  3693,  3874,  4005, 

4010,  4034,  4051,  4053,  4059,  4066,  4073, 

4083,  4094,  4216,  4282,  4287,  4289 

Import  from      ..       3852,  3884,  4011,  4018,  4021, 

4031.  4235 

Below  Cost  ..          ..       3690,3695,4171 

Import  Duties  3635,  3880-1,  4147,  4149,  4245.  4303 

On  Cocoa  Matting  ..       3647,  4190,  4192 

Cordage          ..       4109,  4161,  4186,  4219 

Flax  Goods    4159,  4169,  4171,  4214,  4225 

Jute  Goods         3927,  4031,  4163-5,  4169. 

4171,  4175,  4177.  4217-8 

Jute  Industry  of         3920,  3928,  3931,  4059,  4112 
Linen  Goods      ..        3865,4103,4162,4171,4217 

Machinery          3861.3944,4078 

Raw  Material    . .  3616,  3876,  4083,  4165-6, 

4218,  4262 

Wages     ..        3693,  3696,  4023,  4034,  4039.  4044, 

4053,  4059,  4061,  4076,  4094.    I-_N-_>  :i.    |-_'s7 

Women  Labour  ..          ..          ..'        ..     4017 

CONTINENTAL  MARKETS 3640,  4196 

CONTINUOUS  RINNIN-,!     ..       3690,  3895,  3916,  4017.  4u2ti, 

4072,  4255.  4270.  42S2 

CONTRACTS 3897,4021,4067 

CORDAGE 3683,4079,4110,4185,4218 

See  also  Cuir — , 

Import   Duty  Suggested          ..       429S.  4300,  4313 

Import  from  Austria   ..          ..  4"74  :>.    I"S".    l"Sti 

Belgium       .  .  ..  4(113.   4074   5.   4"s7 

Germany     ..     3662,  4074.  40SO.  40SH-7,  4098 

Holland ::667.    «"13 

Italy  4074,  4080 

A  2 


COM  3805 

Con  OF  PBODPOTIOK     3886,  3917,  4040,  4049,  4054,  4002, 

.1-6,  4082,  4091,  4098,  4205,  4240,  4255 

Abroad. .  3896,  :<'.u:t.  4o;V7,  4043,  4050-1,  4078, 

4081,  4084,  4088,  4271 

Austria  .  •       4077,  4080,  4085 

BeLnum       .    3025,  4044,  4047,  4050,  4084-5, 

4087,  4093,  4096 

Continent  3928,  4007,  4009,  4034,  4044,  4065 

I  .  mat  ••         ••      4003,  4011,  4093 

Germany  3657,  3946,  4045,  4071,  4077,  4080, 

4084-5,  4093,  4172,  4243 

Effect  of  Hours  of  Labour       3690-1,  3696,  3879, 

3882,  3895,  4053,  4008,  4229-30,  4233-4, 

4230,  4247-9,  4250,  4255,  4257,  4270,  4283 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  Suggested          4280,  4283, 

4287,  4288.  4290,  4297-8,  4300,  4302-3, 

4305-8,  4310-1,  4317 

Foreign  Advantages  in       3834,  4011,  4010,  4096, 

4226,  4277 

Increased  by  Factory  Legislation  3702,  3906, 

4023,  4051,  4091 

On  Cocoa-fibre  Mats       . .         . .      4093,  4097 

.     i,!,.;.  :i7"l.   :«'.-.  1.   40ti(l.  40S.->.   4098 

Jute  Goods   . .  3912,  4065,  4067,  4068 

Unen  Goods  3862-3,  3805,  3870,  3877-8, 

3912,  4067-8,  4107 

COTTON      ..        3609,  3023,  3026,  3829,  3842,  3862,  3867, 

3884-5,  4119,  4169,  4212,  4307 

Substituted  for  Linen      3610,  3626,  3667-8,  3832, 

3842,  3885,  3891,  3914,  3937,  4124,  4139 

CoTTOic  AXD  LINEN  UNIONS     . .         . .  4124,  4127-8 

COTTON  BLEACHING        3829 

COTTON  CLOTH 3850,  3892,  4032 

COTTON  DAMASKS  ..         ..       3630,  3678,  3881,  3885 

COTTON  DOCK       . .         . .  3671,  3892,  4058-9,  4306 

COTTON  DUCK  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA     . .         . .     4058 

COTTON  FISHING  NETS 4221 

COTTON  GOODS     ..       3655,  3686,  3849,  3892,  4129,  4139, 

4145,  4308 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on     . .         4128,  4130-1,  4204-5, 

4212,  4241 

Substituted  for  Linens  . .       3891,  3909,  4133 

COTTON  HANDKERCHIEFS  4032,  4143,  4205,  4207-9 

COTTON  INDUSTRY  3608,  3829 

COTTON  LININGS 3628,  4140 

COTTON  SAILCLOTH          3634,  4065 

COTTON  Si  ..         ..       3829,3830,3915,4100 

COTTON  TABLE  CLOTHS 3842 

COTTON  TOWELS 4032,  4128 

COTTON  TRADE 3829,  4113 

COTTON  YARNS  3688,  3829,  3882,  3995-6,  4100,  4200 

COVERS       3997,  4063,  4089,  4300 

CRASH  TOWELLING          3692,  4066,  4213 

CRASHES     . .         . .         3633,  3669,  4128,  4151,  4201,  4212 

CUBA          3686,  3887,  4129,  4174 

Export  Decline  3686,  4114,  4128,  4146,  4148,  4158 
Foreign  Competition  in  3612,  3628,  3890,  4145 
Import  Duties  in  . .  . .  3686,  4124,  4148 

CtelW          3626-7,  3842 

COFAR         3606 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  4132,  4180,  4186,  4221,  4318,  4330 


DALMENY 

I  I  \  M  \     K 


3883 


3605-0,  3020,  3629,  3C48-9,  3690,  3096, 
7,  3884-7,  3889,  4206,  4211-2,  4437 

Export 3613,  3840,  4140 

Effect  of  Korrign  Tariffs  . .     3664,  3666, 

4114,  4144 

m  Competition    ..         ..      8629,8880,4263 

M   Home    ..     3613,  3885,  4038-9,  4145,  4249 

Import  below  cost       . .          . .  4040,  4040-7,  4049 

From  Germany    4036,  4038.  4043,  4047,  4053 

DAMASK  ("LOTUS 3665,  40411-  I,  405],  4146 

..     3629,  366.5,  4040-1,  4048    4201 

DAMASK  TABLE  Lnnts    ..        3011,  3658,  3842.  4206,  4309 
DANCBIAN  PROVINCES 4112 


Paragraph 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM  3878 

DECORATION  CLOTHS 3671,  4031 

DENMARK 3658,  3836-7,  4124,  4163,  4182 

See  also  Continent. 
DEPARTMENT  or  AGRICULTURE  . .        3615,  3844,  3876 

DERBY        3607 

DESIGNS     ..          ..     3670,  3865,  3885-6,  3933,  4059,  4129 

DIAGRAMS  AND  STATISTICS        3704-3819 

DIAPERS 3633,  3881,  3889,  4150 

DIFFERENTIAL  FREIGHT  RATES         3639,  3663,  3672,  3694, 

3877,  3910,  4102 

DINGLEY  TARIFF  ..  3643,  3839,  3869,  4136-7,  4143, 

4150,  4152,  4188 
DISCOUNTS  . .         . .         . .         . .         •  •         •  •     4078 

DOCK  CHARGES 4263 

DOOR  MATS  3643-4,  4094,  4191 

DOUBLE  DOUBLE  CANVAS          4046,  4066 

DOUBLE  SHIFTS 3666,  4017,  4026,  4072 

DOWLAS 3606,  4206,  4215 

DOYLEYS 4122,4039-4 

DRAPERY 4037,  4129,  4312 

DRAWBACK  IN  PHILIPPINES       . .         . .  . .     3949 

DRAWN-THREAD  WORK . .     4041 

DREDGES     . .          . .          . .         . .          . .          . .          . .     4316 

DRESS  GOODS        3625,  3842 

DRESSED  LINE      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     4239 

DRILLS        3607,  3086,  3649-50,  4145,  4249 

Import 3628,  4038,  4040,  4062 

DROGHEDA  3606 

DRY-SPUN  YARNS..     3657,  3937,  4003-4,  4012,  4018,  4026, 

4110,  4113 

DUBLIN 3606 

DUCKS         3606.  3650,  3889,  3891,  4008 

DUMPING    ..     3626,  3631,  3643-4,  3694,  3699,  3914,  3919, 

3935,  3948,  4043,  4045,  4047,  4050,  4058, 

4081,  4092,  4277 

Effect  of  Duties  Suggested    . .      4290,  4293,  4301, 

4307,  4311,  4316 

DUMPING  FROM  AUSTRIA  . .  3644,  3666,  3700-1, 

3703,  3948-9,  4014,  4047,  4080,  4084-6 

Belgium  ..       3644,  3646,  3665,  3701,  3997, 

4035,  4064,  4066,  4085,  4093,  4120 

Continent     3632,  3701,  3928,  4004,  4007,  4009-10, 

4018,  4038,  4065-6,  4080,  4165 

France    ..  3634-5,  3654-5,  3894,  3903,  3997, 

4001,  4008,  4027,  4066,  4092 

Germany   . .     3629,  3637,  3644,  3646,  3659,  3661, 

3700-1,  3948-9,  3953,  4030,  4040, 

4047,  4075-6,  4080,  4084-6,  4092-3 

Holland 3646,  3667,  4093 

Hungary  3644,  4085,  4092 

U.S.A.     ..    3634,  3671,  3673,  3700,  3842-3,  4032, 

4035,  4065,  4086,  4298,  4306,  4315 

DUMPING  IN  COLONIES    . .          . .       3671,  3703,  3952,  4332 

DUMPING  OF  COCOA  MATTING 3646,  4093-4 

Damask 3613,  3665,  4038,  4040 

Flax  Yarns        . .       3654,  3854,  3903,  3997,  4001. 

4007-10,  4018,  4064-5 

Jute  Goods  . .  3643,  3659,  3928.  4067.  4165 
Jute  Yarns  . .  3659,  4027,  4092,  4280 
Linen  Collars  . .  . .  3627,  3700,  3843,  4035 
Linen  Goods  3666,  3860,  3864,  3878-80,  4030,  4035, 
4047,  4053,  4065,  4067,  4120,  4159,  4235 

Ropes 3661,  3701,  4082 

Sail  Cloth    . .    . .   3635,  3655,  3665,  4065 

Twines  ..  3655,  3661,  3673,  3700-1,  3703,  3948, 

3952-3,  4014,  4075,  4080,  4084-6, 

4092,  4298 

Yarns   ..        3894,  3914,  4004,  4007,  4018, 

4024,  4027 

DUNDALK 3606 

DUNDEE   ..    ..      3606,  3608,  3612-3,  3654,  3656, 

3659-61,  3693-5,  3697,  3889,  3891-2,  3894, 

3899,  3908,  3911,  3933,  3943-5,  4024,  4084, 

4092,  4112,  4278 

Jute  industry  in    . .   3614,  3634,  3640,  3642, 

3656,  3659,  3666.  3676,  3889,  390),  3907, 

3929-30,  3934-5,  3947,  3999,  4029,  4092, 

4112,  4117,  4174,  4189,  4280,  4315 


Par.iRraph 

DUNFERMLINB       . .        360C,  3013,  ,'{653,  3670,  3688,  3690, 
3880-2,  3885,  3887,  3880,  3914,  4006,  4043, 

4121,  4246 

DUTCH  COLONIES  3649 

DYED  GOODS         ..         3930.  3933,  4008,  4046,  4296,  4307 

DYEING 3073,  3606,  3829 

DYESTUFFS  3993 


EASTERN  COUNTRIES     3610,3687,3829,3936,4112,4206 

EDUCATION  3862,  3891,  3928,  4253 

See  also  Technical — . 

EGYPT         3684,  3942,  4169 

EMBROIDERED  GOODS       . .        3624,  3843,  3871,  3875,  4034, 

4036,  4046,  4048,  4051,  4144,  4148,  4205,  4310 

Handkerchiefs    . .         3843,  3870,  4135,  4209,  4243 

Linen       ..          ..         3870,  3875,  4039,  4041,  4047 

EMIGRATION  ..        3692,  3858,  3867,  3875,  3919,  3935, 

4227,  4232,  4239,  4240,  4244,  4248,  4252 

Of  Capital          . .     3672 

EMPIRE-GROWN  RAW  MATERIAL  . .      3851,  3884,  3949 

EMPLOYMENT         . .  3622,  3689-93,  3830,  3839,  3833, 

3869,  3875,  3883,  3891,  3948,  3998,  4143, 

4230,  4240,  4242,  4246,  4251,  4253,  4295 

Effect  of  Dumping 4081 

Import  Duties  Suggested       3865,  4283,  4287, 
4288,  4289,  4290,  4291,  4294,  4297,  4299, 
4300,  4301,  4302,  4303,  4304,  4305.  4307, 
4308,  4309,  4310,  4311,  4315,  4316,  4317 
Loss  of   ..        3611,  3640,  3690,  3830,  3831,  3908, 
4004,  4108,  4118,  4123,  4134,  4152,  4154, 
4164,  4232,  4233,  4235,  4239,  4244 
Reduction  of     . .         3689,  3691,  4225,  4229,  4240 

ENGINE  PACKINGS  4087,  4184,  4220 

EXPERIMENTAL  GROWING  3681,  3945 

EXPORT       ..         3608,  3622,  3630,  3692,  3829,  3840,  3911, 
4037,  4165,  4172,  4174,  4179,  4315 

Flax         3610,  3655,  3829,  3830 

Handkerchiefs    .  .          . .        3654,  3840,  4138,  4144 
Hessians  ..          ..        3641,3655,3938,4171 

Jute  Bags          . .       3642,  3656,  3907,  4163,  4164, 

4174,  4175,  4176 

Jute  Goods       3634,  3655,  3656.  382P,  3907,  3908, 
3910,  3918,  3944,  3945,  4167,  4171,  4176 
Jute  Yarn          ..         3620.  3907,  3914,  4167,  4227 
Linen      ..        3610,  3613,  3621,  3622,  3627,  3653, 
3654,  3655,  3671,  3685,  3686,  3829,  3833, 
3836,  3838,  3840,  3843,'  3850,  3857.  3881, 
3902,  3909,  3912,  4139,  4141-2,  4146-7, 
4153,  4154,  4155,  4157-9,  4162,  4292,  4294 
Linen  Yarn       3657,  3838,  3849,  3855,  3857,  3901 

Towels . .       3632,  4152,  4156 

Twino      ..         3645,  3662,  3951,  4161,  4179,  4339 
Yarns      . .          . .         3610,  3829,  3833,  3855,  4092 
EXPORT  CEASED    . .        3612,  3654,  3910,  4100,  4109,  4113, 
4124,  4128,  4129,  4178,  4184,  4190, 
4191,  4192,  4251 

Through  Competition  ..       3656,  4100,  4114,  4115, 

4122,  4191 

Import  Duties  3635,  3647,  3656,  3880,  3900, 
4104,  4106,  4109,  4110,  4112,  4120,  4125, 
4131,  4152,  4158,  4160-7,  4181,  4187-9 
EXPORT  DECLINE — 

Through  Competition  ..   3613.  3624,  3646,  3658, 
4105,  4112,  4186,  4187 

Foreign  Duties   ..  3619,  3628,  3647,  3667, 
3082,  3683,  3685,  3686,  3834,  3918.  3935, 
3937,  3939,  3944,  3945,  4004,  4099,  4101-9, 
4111-9,  4128,  4131,  4133,  4140-9,  4150, 
4151,  4168,  4172,  4178,  4182,  4183.  4184. 
4187,  4188,  4225-6 

EXPORT— Increased    ..   3679,  3684,  3685,  3834,  3841, 

3913,  4169.  4320,  4321-6,  4333 
EXPORT  TO  COLONIES  ..   3621,  3830,  3881,  3912.  3918, 
3944,  3951,  4152,  4153,  4161,  4179,  4333 
Decline  of  . .   3644,  3646,  3682,  3683,  4106, 
4107.  4108,  4112,  4131,  4171,  4183, 
4187,  4190,  4328 


• 
EXPORT  TO  COLONIES — continued. 

Continent     . .   3610,  3829,  3830,  3K.V,.  3K.17. 

3887,  3910,  4092,  4159,  4161,  4162.  1171 

Decline  of  . .   3618,  3619,  3658,  3667,  3687, 

3834,  3890,  3918,  3927,  3937,  3938,  3939, 

3940,  4002,  4004,  4106,  4107,  4112,  4116, 

4122,  4144,  4147,  4148,  4149,  4150,  4170, 

4192,  4226,  4236,  4237,  4245 

France  ..    3612,  3613,  3653,  3655,  3656,  3902, 
3938,  4139,  4144,  4:115 

Germany     ..   3613,  3627,  3637,  3657,  3658, 
3855,  3857,  3902,  3940 

South  America  ..  3620,  3685,  3686,  3907,  3908, 

4158,  4162,  4167,  4169,  4174 

Decline  of  . .   3685,  3686,  3914,  3944,  3945, 

4114,  4128,  4146,  4147,  4168,  4171 

Spain   ..    3613,  3634,  3855,  3901,  3902,  4162 

U.S.A.  3610,  3622,  3632,  3633,  3634,  3637,  3671, 

3673,  3829,  3830,  3838,  3850,  3855,  3857, 

3881,  3909,  4137,  4138,  4146,  4152,  4153, 

4154.  4155,  4156,  4157,  4158-9,  4162, 

4173,  4174,  4175,  4178 

Decline  of  . .   3618,  3619,  3628,  3644,  3647, 

3874,  4101,  4109,  4136,  4140,  4143, 

4147,  4149,  4150,  4151,  4171,  4178, 

4184,  4193,  4245 

EXPORT  DUTY   3615,  3616,  3637,  3644,  3693,  3859,  3921, 

4178 
Suggested     ..    ..   3921,  3946,  4280,  4281 

EXPORT  PREMIUM     3935,  3942 

EXPORT  TRADE  . .    3620,  3622,  3636,  3637,  3646,  3658, 

3841,  3880,  4143,  4145,  4172 


FACTORIES  3623,  3882,  3940-1,  4010,  4057-8,  4125,  4238 

In  U.S.A 3669,  4144,  4173-4 

Transfer  to  Switzerland    4036 

FACTORY  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA     . .   3610,  3614,  3676 

FACTOHY  INSPECTORS 3893,  3921 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION  3835,  3942-3,  4044,  4056,  4059-60 

4062,  4310 
Abroad  . .   3995-7,  4060,  4072,  4083,  4090,  4091 

India 3927,  3931.  4068,  4282 

Effect  of     3666,  3702,  3864,  3882,  3893,  3906, 
4006,  4023,  4027-8,  4051,  4067,  4124,  4234 

FALKLAND 3606 

FANCY  CLOTHS 4038,  4049 

FANCY  GOODS   ..    3930,  4048,  4061,  4138,  4205,  4243 
FANCY  LINEN   . .    3867,  3874,  3877,  3879,  4036,  4041, 

4047,  4209 

FANCY  TOWELS 3629,  4038-9,  4145,  4248 

FARINA 3998 

FASHION 3868 

FEMALE  LABOUR 3690,  3917,  4039 

FIBRE  MATS          3619,  3664,  3667,  4096 

See  also  Coir — . 

FIBRE  ROPES        3667,  4016 

FIFE  ..          3613,  3618,  3697,  4015,  4026,  4122,  4238 

FIFESHIRE  ..          ..  3606,  3654,  3902-3,  4011,  4121 

FINANCE — See  also     Administration     Charges,     Cost, 

Discount,  Fixed  Charges,  Profits,  Prices. 
FINE  GOODS  3606,  3608,  3636,  3901,  4133,  4136,  4209 

FINE  JTTTE  GOODS  3677,  3930-1  ' 

FINE  LINEN      3605-6,  3672,  3886,  3688,  3694,  3874,  3891, 
3936,  4118,  4122,  4126,  4139,  4148 

FINE  LINEN  YARNS        3657,  3856,  4104 

FINE  TWINE          3668,  4083 

FINE  YARN  3619,  4104,  4107,  4272 

FINISHED  GOODS  . .    3623,  3669,  3681,  4030-1,  4071,  4123, 

4135,  4137 
FINISHED  HEMP  TWINES  ..  4tiS6-" 

FINISHERS 4226 

FINISHING  . .  3623,  3638,  3681,  3860,  3885,  4093^, 

4135,  4293 
FISHING  NETS       ..  3646,  3674,  3682,  4109,  4187-8 

FISHING  TACKLE 4188,4221,4316 

FIXED  CHARGES 4078,  4255 

FLAX  3693,  3699,  3829,  3851-2.  3854,  3858-9,  3867, 

3884,  3891,  3905,  4003,  4008-9,  4022,  4254 


Paragraph 


'• 
:  i    3944,  3992 

In  •  :{915 

JO   I.  3807, 
3875-6,  3888 

I  Hon..-  Cultivation         Will,  3844,  3858, 

•vi'.i,  :)915 

rt    ........  ••"-"•»  30.  4178 

\,H,rt    Duty  on        ..  ..       :tiil.\ 

..      3910.    l-'.V.i 

Imi-ort  •'.  3oii  -'.  3014.  3834.  384  1.  :!s"-- 

•.  3(ii:>.  KIM.  K  v; 

From  Ruwia      30(9.  30i:-.  S867.  3884,  3!K>.-,. 
.".'.tit.   in  :!.  -inis.  4083 

Labour  Diflimlti.-s     3ss4.  :!sss.  :!'.'!.-,.  :tiiiu.  :',9'.is 
:;ss!t.  :«Mi:t,  :i'.t<r>.  3914-5 

g,,.,;  .  .,.'      .  -    ,       •  :i904,  3006 

Rwhii-tion  ..f  For.  imi  Tariffs         3034.  3930.  4065, 

fjm.  Ul'.i  Ji> 

roa  »f  Supi.lv          3867,  1884,  3sss.  ::!i.s;>  lit. 

3997 

Kntry  of     3856,  3888,  4279,  4307 
mention  ......     3845 

FLAX  BLEA...-  ..  3693-4,  3829 

FLA\  ............     401° 

Ki  v\  I-I..TH          ............     -4305 

Fi  v\  c,,i  MI  i.:-  ..........     3894 

v.  DRESSERS    ............     3692 

FLAX  DYEIV  .............     3829 

•DS         ............     3682 

Colonial  Taste   ......  3678-9,3683 

..mpotition  in         3666.  30st.  :i(i!l7.  3702 
Duties  on        ..         ..       3666,  3683,  3699 

x|x>rt  ..........     3680 

Fl.l\    I:K',\\KH>'    A^SOI  IATION     ........       3859 

..         ..  3605,  3608-11,  3695,  3697,  3829 

id   ..         ..  3648-50,  3653,  3829,  3839 

Dependent  on  Imported  Flax  .  .  3614-5 

x  LOOMS  IDLE          ..........     3688 

......       3611,  3835,  4011,  4107 

ire  of          .  .        3618,  3654,  3871,  3919,  4015 
l(.  tire  of  Labour  in     .  .         ..  3666,  3697,  4102-3 

......      4046,  4050,  4212 

•iiiKRs  ..........      3692.  4239 

FLAX  6  i  ........  3635,  4064,  4168-9 

FLAX  SAIL  Tu  ..........     3997 

FLAX  SKBD  ........  3851-2,  3876 

..........     4044 

3830-1,  3835,  3919-20 

Standing  idl.-     ..         3611,  3617,  3831,  3834,  3919 

>     ..         3010.   30S1,  3089,  3691.   3851,  3S.M. 

4oi  .-1.  4(XI4,  4007,  4011,  4018,  4021 

......     3830,  3844 

Fi  x  .        3617,  3687,  3829,  3871,  3899,  4006. 

4105,  4253 
Abroad   ..        ..       :;oi7.  30.-.4.  3or,7.  3681,  3852 

3013.  3610  7.  ::s:tl,  3898, 
4001.  4011,  422(1 

tition  in  ..      4001,  400.1,  4(ir,o, 

I  H  it,    1-2-2.-, 

Labour  Oooditioni        ..       3083.  30!IO,  4002,  4005, 

4i  il.-,.  4<  i-2ti.  .|(i-23-4.    tour,  7.  4287,  4295 

-  i"  ......  3688,  3841-2,  3849 

FLAX  s  \\  \<  IIINKU-,  ......     ;i(ill 

FLAX  ......      3606,  3617 

.  .    ::oi:i.  3017.  3*9*.  ::IHI-J  ::.  4001, 

'.  .(22r, 

FLAX  ..        ..  ..      :i!i<Ki.  .ion.  4197 

'  7,    IIKI(»,  4109.  4197  8,  4286 

\  TRADB  ..  30H7.  3ov.>.  :!c,;is.  ::s::n  •_>.  .",!»]  I. 

:!9:i:'..  4113 

......      ::090,  4088 

TE         ..........  4197 

FLAX  WEAVERS    ........       8044,4001,4007 

........       :  i.  4006 

YAM          ..         ..3644,  3648  .  3903 

-.  4001,  4006,  4020,  4197 

Bounty  on        ..........     3054 


Paragraph 
FLAX  YARN — continued. 

Cost  of  Production 3877 

Dumping  3997,  4064-5 

Export  of          . .    3610,  3655,  3686,  4099,  4104-7, 
4109,    1114,  4225,  4236 

Foreign  Duty  on          ..    3653-4,  4015,  4022,  4111 

Reduction  . .          . .         4193,  4196,  4198-4200 

Import  of          ..       3611,  3618,  3690,  3861,  3875, 

4006,  4010,  4235,  4240 
From  Austria        3617-8,  4023 

Belgium  3617-8.  3654,  4001,  4006-7, 

4010,  4023,  4026,  4044,  4229 

France  ..  3617-8,  3654,  3903,  4006, 

4010,  4020,  4026,  4044,  4229 

Germany         3095,  4006-7 

Import  Duty  Suggested          . .  3879,  4284-6,  4289, 
4291,  4305,  4312.  4316 

Not  Desirable        4292,  4318 

Freight  Rates  on         4102 

Prices  of  . .          . .        3654,  3876,  4003,  4025 

Sources  of  Supply        . .  3995-6 

FLEETWOOD  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     4260 

FLOORCLOTH          4172 

FLOUR         3899,  3995 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  LINEN  TRADE          . .      3848,  3852,  4009 

FOLDING  BOATS 4173,  4222 

FOREIGN  ADVANTAGES     . .       3663,  3666,  3682,  3853,  3864, 

3886,  3896,  3911,  3928,  3938,  3939,  3943, 

3946,  4051,  4083,  4087,  4089,  4161,  4220,  4273 

In  Cost  of  Production  . .          . .      3834,  4277 

Freight  Rates        . .          . .      3667,  3893,  4077, 

4259,  4061 

Labour   3620,  3835,  4027,  4050.  4061,  4076, 
4078,  4080,  4083,  4085,  4088,  4091,  4108 

Machinery 3878,  4273 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  . .      3941,  4051-2,  4054,  4056, 

4059-61,  4139 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AT  HOME   . .  3619,  3628,  3631-2, 

3641,  3643,  4001,  4012,  4013,  4037,  4040, 

4059,  4092,  4129,  4130,  4190,  4239 

Effect  of  . .   3680,  3697,  3699,  3869,  4001, 

4007,  4018,  4021,  4080,  4189,  4191,  4235, 

4240,  4248,  4254 

Canvas  . .  . .  3634,  4057,  4059,  4065,  4070 
Cloths  ..  ..  3627,  3657,  3897,  4048,  4300 
Damask  . .  . .  3629,  3657,  3880,  3885,  4039, 

4048,  4145,  4249 

Ducks 4021,  4059 

Embroidery 4036,  4144 

Flax    ..  3666-7,  3680,  3693,  3702,  4003,  4050, 

4009,  4104,  4226 

Flax  Yarns   . .   3860,  3875,  3876,  4003,  4004, 
4006,  4007,  4010,  4014,  4018,  4020-2,  4228, 

4230,  4235 

Handkerchiefs 3624,  4031-3,  4143 

Hemp  Yarns 4014,  4017.  4234 

Jute         ..        3614,  3640,  3043,  3659,  3684.  3698, 

4024,  4069-71,  4073,  4252,  4270 

.lull-  Yarn          ..          ..        3656,3659,4025,4092 

Linen  Yarn        . .   3618,  3657,  3904,  3905,  4001-i, 

4007,  4009,  4100,  4107 
Linens     ..    3611-2,  3621,  3624,  3631,  3633,  3637, 

3651,  3671,  3674,  3680-1,  3684,  3691,  3850, 

3863-5,  3867,  3870,  3872,  3877,  3890-2, 

3895,  3910,  4030,  4033,  4042,  4055.  4059, 

4063,  4112,  4140,  4142-3,  4157,  4238, 

4242-3,  4250.  42!>r, 

Mats   3695,  4094-7,  4192,  4262 

Prison-made  Goods  . .  . .  3692,  3697,  4095 
Rope  ..  3644,  3661,  4077,  4079,  4081-3,  4089 

Rugs   '1027.  4092.  4095 

Sailcloth      3634,  4004-5 

Towels  ..    3632,  3657,  3868,  4039,  4048,  4145 

Twine   ..    3662,  3666,  3668,  3701,  3703,  3950, 

4011,  4013,  4074-9,  4080-1.  4091,  4172,  4219 

Yarns   .  .  3886,  3893-5,  4005,  4009,  4011,  4012, 

4015,  4022,  4024-7,  4075.  4089. 
From  Austria  ..   3618,  3629,  3031.  3660. 

3950,  4002,  4063,  4095,  4105,  4141,  4270 


Paragraph 

FORKIGX  COMPETITION  AT  HOME — continued. 

Belgium   ..   3618,  3621,  3631,  3644,  3662, 
3683-4,  3891,  3894,  3897,  3910,  4007, 

4012,  4014-5,  4022,  4025,  4039,  4042, 
4059,  4063,  4070,  4075,  4081-2,  4092, 

4094-7,  4105,  4141,  4230,  4262 

Continent  . .  3618,  3691,  3695,  3701-3,  3890, 

3893,  4001,  4002-4,  4006-7,  4009-11, 

4013,  4017,  4020-1,  4024,  4034,  4050, 

4061,  4065,  4070-1,  4074,  4228 

Franco    . .   3621,  3624,  3656,  3892,  3895, 

3904,  3935,  4003,  4011,  4014, 

4018,  4020,  4024-7,  4059,  4064,  4107 

Germany    3624,  3657,  3659-60,  3662,  3935, 

3942,  4011,  4039,  4077,  4094,  4095, 

4141,  4145 

Damask    ..   3657,  3885,  4039,  4145 

Linens  3621,  3624,  3657,  3850,  3870,  3874, 

3877,  4030,  4042,  4112,  4157,  4243 

Jute 3659,  4270 

Twine  3661,  3950,  4076,  4077,  4080,  4172 
India  3614,  3935,  4027,  4073,  4092-5,  4097 
Russia  . .  4003,  4005,  4009,  4012,  4081, 

4083,  4239 

U.S.A.    ..   3621,  3634,  3662,  3671,  3684, 
3868,  4040,  4059,  4075,  4077,  4082, 

4140,  4143,  4144 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION  ABROAD    3624,  3629,  3632,  3646, 

3679,  3687,  3698,  3700,  3846,  3875,  3879, 

3935,  3938-41,  3943^,  4031,  4050-1,  4066-8 

4092,  4100,  4123,  4136,  4141,  4149-50, 

4160,  4169-71,  4174,  4193,  4195,  4213, 

4245,  4279 

Jute    . .    3614,  3620,  3658,  3661,  3685,  3687, 

3935,  4113,  4115,  4124,  4164,  4207 

Linens  . .  3612,  3657-8,  3670,  3672.  3850,  3873, 

3687,  3890,  4002,  4037,  4112,  4120,  4140, 

4142-3,  4148,  4236,  4292,  4295 

Twines 4172,  4180,  4186 

Austria  3672,  3687,  3936,  4092,  4105,  4112,  4141 
Belgium  ..  ..  3918,  4114,  4124,  4140-1,  4145 
Continent  ..  3938,  4002,  4120,  4186,  4295 

France  3892,  4115 

Germany     3620,  3658,  3661,  3676,  3685,  3687, 

3873,  3875,  3879,  3939,  3940,  3943-4, 

4050,  4067,  4141,  4148,  4163^, 

4172,  4185 

Italy        . .          . .        3685,  3687,  4112,  4160,  4162 

U.S.A 3646,  3681,  3685,  4051 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  AUSTRALIA       . .       3658-9,  3663, 

3684,  4108 

Canada  ..    3637,  3646,  3658,  3672,  4140,  4148, 
4151,  4156,  4187,  4189,  4326 

Colonies  . .   3630,  3633,  3639-tO,  3667,  3679-81, 

3874,  3882,  4110,  4113,  4136,  4143,  4149, 

4163,  4168,  4182,  4184,  4187,  4191 

From  Austria   4112,4141 

Belgium   ..   3633,  3648,  3665,  4141,  4148, 

4162,  4191 
Germany  ..  3645,  3648,  3658-9,  3663,  3684, 

4141,  4148,  4155 
U.S.A.    . .    3645,  3647,  4058,  4109,  4183 

India 4186,  4259 

New  Zealand 3672.  4159 

South  Africa   . .  3630,  3658-9,  3684,  4122,  4138, 

4160.  4182 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES         3618,  3695,  3832,  3843,  3935, 

4031,  4050,  4121,  4136,  4138,  4180,  4-215. 

4277,  4318.  4335 

KftVct       3610,  3622,  3673,  3840,  4116,  4225,  4227 
On  Competition    . .       3694,  3699,  3918,  3948, 

4078,  4256 

Employment    3690,  4154,  4236,  4238,  4239 

Exports  4101,  4104,  4106,  4109,  4113,  4115, 

4116,  4117,  4119,  4125,  4134,  4141,  4145. 

4148,  4151,  4156,  4158,  4159,  4160,  4161, 

4162,  4163,  4164,  4165-7,  4173,  4176,  4182, 

4184-6,  4188,  4191-2,  4225-6,  4236,  4245, 

4256,  4315 


I 


i  f       Panmraph 
FOREIGN    IMI-HKT  DITIES— continued. 

Trade  :mn,  31117,  31120,  :!H2r,,  :»«35,  3690, 
3693,  3ii9.s,  :ir,!i9,  3x7-1,  3s«o,  3,sHi,  :ts'.n. 
3932,  4030,  4065,  4088,  4102,  41  ]:t.  41 23, 
ti:i!i,  412."..  4152,  4172,  41n!>,  Ii'ir,,  i 

423(1,  42::s.    I2C1.  4244,  4245 
Sn-"-;  (.-<!         ;ti;!i!i,  3937,  4119,  4  \ 
4157.    ll!i:;,  4l9li,  4199.  4211(1.  4211,  4212. 
4215,  4217-20,  4222,  42SO,  4314. 

Belgium »I99.    1221.4222 

France        ..       4197,  4198,  4199,  4215,  421(1. 

4221.    1222 

Germany  ..   3942,  394(1,  4195,  4196,  4201, 

4205,  420(1.  42K1.  4221,  4222 

Russia    ..    4203,  4207,  4216,  42 IK.  1222 

Spain    4196,  4216,  4222 

U.S.A.   3857,  4155,  4197,  4200,  4201,  4 20:;. 
4204,  4205,  4207-9,  4210-2,  4213-1,  4216-8, 

4220,  4222 
FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN— 

Argentine  Republic   .  .    . .   3685,  3908,  4174 

Austria  . .  3620,  3666,  3700,  3940,  3952-4,  4084, 

4088,  4144,  4168,  4183 

Belgium  3638,  3664,  3835,  3955,  4144,  4192,  4222 
Brazil   . .    3639,  3907,  3944,  3945,  4125  4168 

Central  America     3686,  4168 

Continent   3855.  3858,  3927,  3953-5,  4004,  4016, 

4031.  4103,  4109,  4137,  4149,  4159, 

4169,  4171,  4175,  4220,  4252 

Cuba   3686,  4128,  4146 

France  ..    3619,  3620,  3633,  3646,  3653,  3654, 

3655,  3656,  3691,  3834,  3895,  3918,  3938, 

3953-5,  4022,  4027,  4100,  4104-7,  4111, 

4118,  4139,  4141.  4168,  4176,  4181, 

4187-9,  4200,  4202,  4295 

Germany     3619,  3630,  3657,  3658,  3659,  3660, 

3661,  3700,  3834,  3855,  3857,  3895,  3918, 

3929,  3937,  3939,  3941,  3952-4,  4077,  4079, 

4100,  4112,  4144,  4192,  4295 

Italy   3940,  4176,  4189 

Mexico 3686,  4169 

Russia  3615,  3619,  3624,  3658,  3859,  3930,  3939, 

3955,  4004.  4118,  4122,  4127,  4176,  4244 

Spain  3619-21,  3634,  3855,  3900-1,  3918,  3937-8, 

4100,  4111,  4115-6,  4125,  4131,  4168,  4174 

U.S.A.  3619,  3622,  3625,  3631,  3633,  3637,  3647, 

3668,  3669,  3670,  3671^1,  3839,  3842-5, 

3847,  3855,  3874-5,  3881,  3909,  3953,  4028, 

4031,  4032,  4110,  4114,  4121,  4124,  4126-8, 

4130,  4132-7,  4140-1,  4143-5,  4147,  4150-2, 

4154-5.  4173,  4175,  4178-9,  4181,  4184, 

4188,  4203,  4212-4,  4216,  4220,  4222,  4237, 

4241-3,  4251,  4272 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON — 

Bagging  . .          . .         4173,  4175,  4176,  4177,  4218 

Canvas 4103,  4173 

Damask 3955,  4122,  4144,  4148 

Embroidery       3843,  4148 

Flax     3679,  3834,  3953-4,  4104,  4168,  4178,  4231 
Flax  Yarn    3653,  3654,  3953-4,  4022,  4107,  4111, 

4244,  4252 

Handkerchiefs  3669,  3869,  3955,  4134,  4137,  4144 

Jute    ..    3655,  3686,  3927,  3930,  3938,  4115, 

4167.  4168,  4169,  4171,  4176,  4281 

Jute  Carpets 3691,  4189,  4222 

Jute  Goods  3655-6,  3666,  3907-8,  3931-2,  3937, 

3939.  4031,  4116,  4168,  4171,  4173-6 

Jute  Yarn       3660.  3686,  3937-8,  4116,  4216 

Linen   ..    3615,  3633,  3653.  3686,  3834,  3842. 

3843,  3847,  3866,  3874,  3881,  3909,  39:!7. 

3955,  4031,  4122,  4124,  4125,  4127,  4128, 

4132.  4135,  4136.  4202,  4251 

Linen  Goods   ..   3686,  3834,  3835,  3900,  3901, 
3955,  4031,  4171.  4201 

Linen  Yam   . .   3657,  3669,  3834.  3855.  3857, 

t!i:n.  4107 

Matting 4190,4192.4222 

Rope        ..          4179,  4181,  4182,  4184,  421*.  4220 
Tow  Yarn          3619,  3686 


Paragraph 

Fburax  IJWO«T  DUTIES  os—  matin 

Twine  "  ".    "  88     HIO,  4178, 

IIT'.K  .»•_••_'(  i 
fnion  Hood*      ..         4114.  -ll.'U,  41.  'I'.'.    ll.VJ.  4154 

Yarn      :{'•'!:..  :mii».  :!ic>o.  :ir,.-,7.  :i(if,0,  3686.  .-is:,:,. 
-  -      --,"    :S'.i:..  ;;'>!-.  :;:>:::.  :W4o.  :i'.i.->:;. 

in-JT.    1  1  ol.    U07,  4110,  4111.    111-.'. 
Ills.  4-->7-> 

FOBSIOX  IXDUSTRIKS   3610,  3648^52,  4115-6,  4123-4,4126, 

4134,  4181,  4203 

FOREIGN  SUjHTFAcrrRistJ  PROCESSES     3638-9,  3911,  3951 
FOREIGN  MARKETS         3694,  4W2.  4171,  4174,  4176,  4179, 

4198,  4216 

POBTAK  3606,  3608,  3613.  3618,  3654,  3688,  3902-3,  3908, 

3914,  4011,  4122 

FIANCE          3632,  3642,  3650-1,  3653,  3829,  3904-5,  3915, 
3917,  3943,  3997,  4003,  4064,  4066,  4109, 

4136,  4319 
See  also  Continent. 

Competition  from         ..         ..       3935,  4033,  4059 

.lut<-  ......      3656,  4027,  4115 

Linni          ..        3621,  3865,  3892,  4002,  4059 
Yarns          ..         ..       3895,4011,4107,4114 

Combinations          3854,  3870,  3903-4,  3917,  3993, 

3996,  4010,  4015,  4025-6,  4058,  4270,  4274 

Dumping      ..          3635,  3643,  3655,  4065-6,  4088 

Yarns        3<>54,  3699,  3903,  3997,  4005,  4027, 

4092 

Duty  Suggested  against         .  .      3858,  3864,  4194 
Emigration  to  ......  3692,  4251-2 

Exports  to        .  .         .  .       3639,  3833,  4228,  4252 

Handkerchiefs       .  .         .  .         .  .          .  .     4144 

•Iiitt-  ........      3938,  4188 

Linen     3612,  3624,  3653-5,  3833,  3836,  4037, 

4099,  4112,  4139,  4141,  4147,  4149,  4251 

Linen  Yarns       3618,  3655,  3903,  4099,  4100, 

4228,  4251 

Flax  Industry  of   3610,  3638,  3648,  3653,  3694, 

3841,  3861,  3863,  3892,  4007,  4011,  4105, 

4118,  4139,  4147,  4206 

Import  Duties  ..   3918,  3938,  4114,  4139,  4141, 
4158,  4163,  4181-2,  4208,  4215-6,  4221, 

4264,  4295 

Fishing  Nete    ..   3646,  4109,  4187,  4221 

Jute  Goods  3643,  3655-6,  3691,  3933,  4116 

4163,  4167-8,  4176,  4188,  4216,  4222,  4315 

Jute  Yarn     ..       3933,  41H,  4216 

Unto  3613,  3653-4,  3834,  3881,  3902,  4104, 

4118-9,  4139,  4201-2,  4206,  4216 

Linen  Yarn  3617,  3653-4,  3834,  4022  4101-2 

4104-5,  4107,  4111,  4113,  4195-6,  4216 

Yarns    ..  3619-20,  3895,  4106-7,  4197-9 

Imports  from    3897,  3975-6,  3985,  4039,  4042 

4044,  4046-8,  4053-4,  4058,  4088^ 

4090,  4097,  4306 

..   3655,  4010,  4088 

3844,  3992-3 

Jute  Yarns      3620,  3992-3,  3995,  3997,  4025, 

4027-8,  4092-3 

Lm,-n  3653.  3655,  3702,  3833,  3837,  3880-1 
3887,  4020.  4044,  4048,  4050,  4055,  4058 
:•  Yarns  3613,  3617-8,  3654,  3852,  3902-4 
3995-6,  4001,  4003-4,  4006-8,  4010  4018 
4020-1,  4026,  4044,  4055,  4229,  4293 
:<ii54,  3992-3,  3996-7,  4009, 
4018,  4024-5 

3833,  3892-3,  4009-12,  4026 

Labour  (  ..ndit.        3696-7,  3853,  3893.  3917 
3996-7,  4007,  4010,  4019,  4024,  4026  4029 
4033,  4039,  4060,  4103 


Tow  Yarns 


,    ,    , 

s'»PI'"iK  '•       -  ..   3656,  4168  4264  4200 
FR"  '  •'•••  :'*H.  3846,  3859-60  3864  3871 

3890,  3895,  3898,  390e!  400L  402L 

F.HOHT  RATB         366n.  :!W:i.  :m65.  N«MM|MO 

3942   4,.,,.  .10,,,  ,,,,77.  4082!  4087,  4096-1; 

4160,  4164,  4187,  4198,  4258-9,  4260-^ 

Sec  aUo  Canal-,  Shipping-, 


I'nniiiruph 
FREIGHT  RATES — continued. 

Jute  Goods  3666,  3694-5,  3911,  3938,  4215,  4265 
Linen  ..  3666-7,  3694-5,  3910,  4215.  4  •_>(>,->  <> 
Yarns  3695,  3853,  3910,  3940,  4011-2,  4111-2, 

4259,  4265 

FULL  TIME     . .     4230,  4233-4,  4246,  4248-9,  4250 

FULLY  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  ..  3685,  3868,  4113,  4117, 

4126,  4131,  4151,  4225,  4227,  4232,  4238, 

4243,  4245,  4251,  4256 


GERMANY     ..  3646,  3649,  3657-9,  3662,  3664,  3675, 

3697,  3829,  3879,  3887,  3905,  3916,  3930, 

3939,  3940-1,  3946,  3953,  4033,  4070,  4077, 

4079,  4084,  4098,  4105,  4109.  4167,  4169, 

4187,  4190,  4206,  4310 

Competition  from   3627,  3629,  3641,  3660,  3681, 

3834,  3850,  3859,  3935,  4011,  4048, 

4050-1,  4067,  4075,  4082,  4094,  4098, 

4130,  4139,  4141,  4187,  4191,  4243 

Abroad   3620,  3629,  3656,  3658,  3661,  3672, 

3676,  3687,  3874-5,  3939,  3940,  3943-4, 

4002,  4050,  4112,  4115,  4120,  4121-4, 

4141,  4148,  4150,  4163-4,  4189,  4292 

Colonies   3636-7,  3645-6,  3648,  3658,  3659, 

3663,  3680,  3684,  3867,  3873,  4108,  4130 

4138,  4141,  4148,  4155,  4156,  4160,  4172, 

4177,  4178,  4179,  4182,  4186,  4191, 

4297,  4325 

In  Damaska    3629,  3657,  3885,  4039,  4048, 

4145,  4249 

Jute  ..    ..   3640,  3659,  3929,  4270 

Linen  . .   3621,  3624,  3657,  3874,  3879, 

4042,  4082,  4112,  4157,  4249 

Towels     3629,  3657,  4039,  4048,  4145 

Twine  3662,  3950,  4077,  4080,  4172,  4185 

Yarns  3662,  3657,  3659,  4004,  4105,  4107 

Dumping  from     3629,  3643,  3644,  3646,  3662, 

3703,  4005,  4030,  4040,  4047, 

4065,  4076,  4086,  4093 

Twine     3661-2,  3700,  3948-9,  4014,  4075, 

4080,  4084,  4085,  4088,  4086,  4090 

Export  to    . .   3639,  3658,  3945,  4073,  4109, 

4123,  4158,  4175,  4192 

Linen    ..   3612,  3836.  3883,  3890,  3902, 

3936,  4037,  4099,  4142,  4148 

Yarn     ..    ..   3833,  3857,  3918,  4104 

Freight  Rates  in    . .  3660,  3694-5,  3942,  3944, 

4082,  4164 

Import  from   . .   3627,  3641,  3702,  3844,  3931, 

3972-3,  3982,  3994,  3998,  4028,  4030-1, 

4044,  4051,  4069,  4071,  4074,  4083,  4087, 

4090,  4093-7,  4144 

Linen  Goods       3833,  3837,  3870,  3871,  3877, 
3880-1,  4044,  4050 

Linen  Yarns          ..      3852,  3857,  4003,  4007, 

4293,  4296 

Twines    3701,  4011-4,  4074,  4077,  4084-8, 
4090,  4092,  4234,  4297 

Yarn    3620,  3833,  4007,  4009,  4014,  4023, 
4025,  4086,  4093,  4096,  4234 

Import  below  our  Cost  from  3619.  3643-5,  4034, 

4038,  4039-40,  4046-49,  4054,  4061-3 

Damasks  3629,  4036,  4038,  4043,  4047-8,  4053 

Linen  Goods  4036,  4041-2,  4045,  4053,  4055 

Towels    ..  4038,  4042-3,  4045,  4048,  4053 

Import  Duties  . .   3694,  3700,  3834,  3933,  3939, 

3952-3,  4077,  4079,  4201,  4295,  4316 

On  Yarns  . .   3834,  3857,  3895,  3937,  3939, 

4004,  4112 

Causing  Export  decline  . .   3613,  3617,  3619, 

3657,  3834,  3855,  3869,  3880-1,  3937,  3939, 

3941,  4016,  4100,  4101,  4103-4,  4106,  4109, 

4114-5,  4119,  4144,  4163-4,  4167,  4182-3, 

4201,  4225,  4315 

Suggested  Reduction  3942,  4193,  4194,  4195, 

4196,  4199,  4205,  4206,  4215, 

4216,  4221,  4222 

Import  Duty  Suggested  against   . .   3887,  3932 


Paragraph 
GERMANY — continued. 

Labour  Conditions     3697,  3939,  3942,  3946,  4010, 

4019,  4026,  4029,  4042,  4047,  4034,  4049, 

4051,  4064,  4084,  4144,  4293 

IVrlmical  Education  in  3844-5,  3870,  3945 

Trusts  in  . .          . .  3917,  4074,  4269-71 

GIRL  LABOUR        . .  3882-3,  3916,  4096,  4133,  4226-7 

GLASGOW 3628,  3658 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS          3606,  3612,  3921,  4055,  4059 

GRAIN         3642,  3651-3,  4073 

GREECE 3659,  3687,  3940,  4215,  4271 

GREY  LINEN  Tow  YARNS         . .         . .      3619,  3857,  4100 


GRIST 


4111 


HANDKERCHIEFS    3605,  3611,  3623,  3842,  4031-2,  4135-7, 


See  also  Coarse — . 

Competition  from  Continent 
Effect  of  Cclonial  Preference 
Effect  of  MeKimey  Tariff 


4204,  4309 
3624,  3871,  4032-3 
3624,  3867,  3873 
3623,  3669,  4133-5, 
4137-8 

3622-4,  3840,  4144 
3623-4,  3669 
4135,  4137,  4232 
3869,  4143,  4207 


Export  of 

Exported  in  Piece 

Piece  Goods  Converted  into 

Printed  Cotton 

HAND  LABOUR 4122 

HAND  LOOMS         . .  3633,  3643,  4066,  4092,  4232 

HAND  WORK         4034 

HARWICH 4093-4,  4096 

HAWAII 3672,  4148,  4155 

HEAVY  CANVAS 3648-9 

HEAVY  I INENJ     ..     3606,  3890,  3893,  3897-8,  4214,  4327 


Bought  by  Government 
Export  to  Prance 
Foreign  Competition  in 
Trade  Lost  through  Tariffs 


3612-3,  3896-8 
3612,  3654,  4139 
3612,  3889,  3892 
. .     3612,  3653, 
3686,  4118 
3890-1,  3898 


HEAVY  I  INEN  INDUSTRY 

HEMP  3696,  3699,  3841,  3891,  4079,  4083,  4219,  4318 

Si  P  also  Coarse  —  ,  Manila—,  Russian  —  ,  Sisal  —  . 

Exports  of         ......       3644,  3684,  4178 

Rebate  on,  to  U.S.A.  Manufacturers       3616,  3949 
Sources  of  Supply  3616,  3949,  3993,  3998-9, 

4079,  4307 
HEMP  CLOTH         ..........      4289,  4305 

HEMP  CORDAGE     ........       3844,  4063,  4087 

HEMP  Goons         ......        3656,  3678,  3982,  4169 

HUMP  INDUSTRY   ......        3605,  3609,  3687,  3697 

HEMP  ROPE  ......    3701,  3997,  4183-5,  4286 

HEMP  SPINNING    ......       3684,  4011,  4016,  4087 

HEMP  -Tow  ........       3619,  3994,  4013 

HEMP  TWINE         ..........      3690,4077 

Dumped  from  Continent         ..       4080,  4084,  4088 

Imports  of         .  .    4016,  4080,  4084,  4087-8,  4092 

HEMP  YARN  3999,  4199,  4200,  4233,  4236,  4283 


Effect  of  Import  Duties  on      3683,  3686,  4110-1, 

4114,  4183 

Import  of          3662,  4010,  4014,  4016,  4087,  4234 
Import  Duty  Suggested         ..         4285-6,  4288-9, 

4305,  4316 

HEMSTITCHED  GOODS  4034,  4039,  4047-8,  4051,  4137 

HEMSTITCHED  HANDKERCHIEFS  .  .       3843,  3869,  4137, 

4144,  4245 
HEM-STITCHERS     .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .     3869 

HEMSTITCHING          3622-3,  3870,  4049.  4051,  4134-5,  4143 
HESSIANS    ..     3641,  3650-2,  3655,  3684,  3696,  3938,  4067, 

4070,  4071-2,  4190,  4217 
HIGH-CLASS  (  loons          ......       4123,  4153,  4110 

HOLLAND—  Dumping  by  .  .          .  .       3646,  3667,  4093 

Sec  al-D   ('nii'inint. 

Export  to      ;  3619,  3667,  3836,  3855,  3936,  4073, 

4105,  4109,  4189 

import  Duties  in        4101,  4103,  4106,  4206,  4222 
Import  Below  Cost      .  .          .  .       3619,  4042,  4063 

Import  from      ..    3837,  3979,  3885-6,  4075,  4093 
Cordage      .,         ..          ..       3667,  4013,  4016 

Chair  Webbing      .  .          .  .       3648,  4071,  4097 

Flax  ..         ..       3844,  3990,  3993,  3997 

Manila  Yam          ......     4017,4086 


,         Paragraph 

HOLLAND — continue  I. 

Mat  ting       ..          ..    3619.  3867,  4093,  4096-7 

Labour  Conditions  in  . .          . .      4075,  4082,  4310 

Flax   Industry  in          ..          ..       :tU46,  3649,  3854 

HOME  COMPETITION         ..         ..       :{!).",:{,  42so.  4.iH7,  4303 

HOME  On  MM  REGULATIONS 1071;.   i_'i.'s 

HOME  MARKETS 3948-50,4172.    l-'ls 

Dumping  in       ..        3629,  3659,  4076,  4093,  4170 

Foreign  Competition  in         ..      :ni.->:t,  to!i:t.  mi 

Prison-made  Goods  in  ..       :{»i!i7.    J»:il.  4097 

HOME  TRADE        ..     3608,  3620,  3636.  4092.  4171   2.    ll'.i'i 

HORSE-HAIR  FAHHICS       ..         ..  .          ..      3(174.4193 

HOURS  OF  LABOUR     3676,  3867,  392V  s,  :VM:\,  4045,  4o.V_>. 

4054,  4078,  4085,  4087,  4l'.i:i.    1310 

Abroad    ..         3853,  3862,  3893,  39o:»,  :!(».-, |.  4028. 

4013,  4048,  4054,  4062-3,  4074.  4078-9, 

4080,  4083,  4088,  4090-1,  4094,  4113, 

4124,  4160,  4233,  4303 

Austria     ..      3666,  3920,  3995,  4022,  4047,    tout. 

4051,  4144 

Belgium  . .  3697,  3834-5,  3887,  3893,  3897,  3942, 

3995,  3997,  4005,  4007,  4026,  4042,  4044, 

4047,  4049,  4051,  4056,  4060,  4075,  4087, 

4092,  4097,  4102,  4114,  4250,  4293,  4310 

Continent  3702,  3874,  4002,  4005-7,  40l  1,4015-6, 

4019,  4020,  4023-4,  4026,  40211,  4OK-,,  4039, 

4051,  4053,  4059,  4066,  4068,  4094,  4107, 

4171,  4216,  4226,  4282,  4287,  4289 

France     3696-7,  3835,  3893,  3997,  4011,  402(1, 

4060,  4103,  4109 

Germany    3929,  3939.  3942,  3946,  4042.  4ot7, 

4051,  4004.  4144,  4293 

India   . .    . .  3676,  3931-2,  4028,  4068,  4282 

Effect  of  Longer  Hours  Abroad  3681,  3693,  3863, 

3878,  3882,  4070,  4088,  4091.  4120,  4191. 

4205.  4227,  4229,  425U 

Effect  of  Reduction  3696,  3943,  4053-4,  4057-8, 

40(11,  4067,  4124 

Foreign  Advantages  in         3620,  3835,  4094,    »22o 
In  Rope  and  Twine  Trade    . .          .  .          . .     4i~>(i 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS          3648-9,4200,4206 

HUCKABACK  TOWELS       . .        3669,  3881,  4048,  4051,  4212 

HULL          36H5 

HUNGARIAN  TWINE          4083,  4086 

HUNGARY 3C20,  4015,  2027 

See  aho  Austria,  Continent. 

Dumping  by 3044,  4012,  4085 

Imports  from  3643,  3687,  3980,  39S7.  3995, 

4010,  4012,  4061-2,  4075,  4084,  4092 


IMITATION  . .         3612, 

IMPORT — Bleached  Goods 

Canvas    ..         3634, 

Coir  Yarn 

Damask  4036,  4038, 

Drill 

Duck 

Embroidery        4034. 

Fancy  Linen 

Flax   3609,  3611, 


Yarn 


3611, 


Hemstitched  Goods 
Hemp 
Huckabacks 
Jute 

l.incx      3611    3620 
3665,  3833, 

4039,  4040;   4040, 
Linen  Yarn      3613, 

3902,  3903,  3913, 
Matting  3619, 

Napkins  . .         . . 
Prison-made  Goods 
Raw  Material    .. 
Rope        4079,  4083, 


3629,  3635,  3670,  3890,  4101 
4044,  4047,  4051,  4061,  4062 
3655,  4046.  4056,  4061, '4062 

3610.  4096 

4040,  4041.  4042,  4043,  4044, 

4046,  4047,  4053 

..   4038,  4010,  4062 

:!<;.-,.->.  4058 

4039,  4041,  4046,  4O|7.  4C4-S 

..   4036,  4041.  4047 

3012,  3615,  3841.  :;!)()-'.  :>905, 

4046,  lav  i 

3617,  3654,  3690,  3831.  3903. 
4044 

4034,  4039,  4047,  4048 

3616,  3949,  4086,  4169 

..   4042,  4051.  4052 

3020,  3687,  3901,  4093 

{(121,  3024,  3633,  3638,  3653, 

3837,  3880,  3881,  3913,  4038, 

W47.  404S,  4o:>::.  4055,  -1322 

,sois.  ::iioi.  384  987, 

31120.   39!Vi.   40.V).    421)3.   4  •-".).-> 

{643,  3644,  3647.  :!ti77.  4093, 

4094,  4095,  4096,  40:17 

4039,  4040,  4041,  -4048 

3692,  4093-7 

3989-99 

4084,  4087,  4088,  4089,  4090 


l*r«>*T— nmlitmid. 
Rug* 

si      .  .  _ 


Paragraph 


Twino 
Yarn 


.  .       3687,  4092,  4095 
4038,   403».    into.  4042.  4043,  4044, 
4046.  4047.  4048,  4050,  4058,  4061 
Siiriilu*  I'r.xlm  -lion       ......      4270,  4274 

1Vk  -I"!"1.  4or>6,  4058,  4061,  4062 

:w32.  40:12.  40.i<;.  4o:m,  4039.  4040,  4042, 

lo-M.  -lii-i:..  l"4ti.  -1(147.  4048,  4051, 
4052.  4053.  4054 

3644,  3645,  3951,  4075,  4084,  4087,  4088, 
n.'.'ti.  4092.  4297.  4298 
3609,  3633,  3654,  3833,  3840,  3887,  3917, 
3943,  4087,  4088,  4089 
From  Austria     ""17.  Mills.  3977.  3978,  3984, 
3985,  4087,  4088.  4092,  4144,  4297 
Belgium  3609.  3(113.  3617,  3618,  3634,  3648, 
3654,  3664,  3665,  3831,  3833,  3834,  3852, 
3857,  3887,  3902,  3974,  3975,  3983,  3995, 
4044.  4051,  4082.  4083,  4084,  4085,  4087, 
4088,  4090,  4093,  4096,  4097,  4293,  4306 
r.,ntin.-iit  ..   3632.  3979,  3980.  3987,  4016 
France   3613,  3617,  3618,  3620,  3633,  3634, 
3637,  3653,  3833.  3852,  3880,  3881,  3902, 
3903.  :i'.i7.">.  3'.'7(i.  3985,  4044,  4088,  4090, 

4293,  4306 

lany  3620,  3833,  3852,  3857,  3881,  3972, 

3973.  3982,  4044,  4051,  4075,  4083,  4084, 

4086,  4086,  4087,  4088,  4090,  4092,  4093, 

4095,  4097,  4144,  4293 

Holland  3648,  3979,  3985,  3986,  4086,  4093, 

4097 

India  3619,  3647,  3677,  3986,  4084,  4093,  4169 
ItaJy  3880,  3881,  3978,  3984,  4087,  4088,  4090 
.lapan    ......   3687,  3988,  4092 

Russia   3609,  3880,  3881,  3905.  3979,  3987, 

4083 

D.8.A.   3636,  3978,  3986,  4083,  4085,  4086, 

4088,  4298,  4306 

Below  Foreign  Cost  4032,  4038.  4039,  4040,  4041, 

4046,  4047,  4084,  4085,  4087,  4088,  4276 

From  Austria  4034,  4041,  4042,  4046,  4047, 

4052,  4053 

Belgium   4036,  4038,  4041,  4042,  4043, 

4044,  4048,  4053,  4058,  4062,  4097 

Continent   3690,  4041,  4042,  4046,  4047 

Fraiu  c    3654,  4042,  4044,  4046,  4047, 

4048,  4053,  4058,  4093 

Germany   4034,  4036,  4038,  4040,  4041, 

4042,  4043,  4045,  4046,  4047,  4048, 

4053,  4055,  4075,  4076,  4077 

Below  our  Cost    4049,  4051,  4058,  4063,  4088, 

4090  4093 

From  Belgium  3619,  3643,  3644,  4053,'  4054, 

4055,  4056,  4058,  4061,  4062,  4094 

Continent  3619,  3645,  4052,  4053,  4054, 

4055,  4061,  4062,  4063,  4095,  4096 

mny  3619,  3643-4,  3645,  4052,  4053 

4054,  4061-2,  4063 

India  3643,  3644,  4094,  4095,  4096,  4097 
BJL     ..    ..   3644,  3645,  4058 

IMPORT  DITTY  SUGGESTED   3846,  3858,  3860,  4205,  4296, 
4302,  4306,  4308,  4309,  4310,  4312,  4313, 
4314,  4315,  4317,  4323 
4280.  .i-s:;.  .|-J87,  4288,  4290, 
8,  4299,  4300,  4301,  4302,  4303, 
.  4:ni7.  4:508,  4310,  4311,  4316 
101,  t::n7.  4311,  4316 
;  •>•">,  4287,  4288,  4289 

•I.  4-J'.i7.  4  2!  19,  4300,  4301 
06,  i:;»7,  4308,  4310, 
11,  4:il.-,.  431(1,  4317 
3846.  :>I7.  ::(.H'.i.  8962,  4-_'so.  42s-> 
'••  4-J.sc,,  I-JKS.  .|-js!>.  4290, 
1293.  4297,  429s.  .1299,  4300 
4:iol.  43<>2.  4:!o.-,.  .oi.t.  1307.  4308, 
I,  4310.  4311.  4316,  4318 
Security  42SO.  42h3.  12X11,  .|-js7,  42x.x. 

',  4291.  4297,  4298,  4299.  4301-11, 
'31.-,.  4316 


IMPORT  DUTY  SUGGESTED — continued. 

Trade         3641,  3875,  3895, 

Wages       4284,  4287,  4288, 
4300,  4301,  4302,  4303, 
4309, 
Incidence 

On  Canvas         ..          ..        3632, 
Cord 

Damask      . .          . .       3887, 
Flix  Yam  4284,  4285, 


Hemp  Goods 
Hemp  Yarn 


4283,  4285, 


Jute  3932,  3941,  4175, 

Jute  Yarn  ..       4280, 

Sail-cloth 

Semi-manufactured  Goods 

Sheeting 

Linen  Goods   3850,  3857, 

3898,  4282,  4285,  4289, 

4298,  4299,  4301,  4302, 

4307, 

Linen  Yarn         3855,  3856, 

Manufactured  Goods     3846, 

Nets  

Prison-made  Goods 
Rope 
Tarpaulin 

Tow  Yarn  4284,  4286, 

Towels 

Twine        3663,  3952,  4180, 
4299, 

Union  Goods         ..       4297, 
Yarn  ..      3857,  3864, 

INDIA          ..       3606,  3608,  3643,  3676, 
See  also  Colonies. 
Advantages 

Competition  from  3610,  3614, 

3643,  3675,  3907,  3935, 

4072,  4073,  4092,  4095, 

At  Home  3610,  4072, 

In  Colonies          3681,  3912, 

In  Neutral  Markets      3684. 
3931.  4112, 

In  U.S.A 

Export  from     3639,  3642,  3656, 
4165,  4168, 

Export  to  . .        3677, 

Foreign  Competition  in         3614, 
Flax  Growing 

Jute  Industry   3610,  3616,  3675, 

3920,  3927,  3942,  3998, 

4117, 

Import  from  3616,  3619,  3647, 
3986,  3992,  3993,  3994, 
4029,  4072,  4073,  4084, 

Below  our  Cost 

Labour  Conditions     3610,  3614. 
3931,  3942, 


Machinery  in     . . 
Preference  Suggested 


3G93. 


3605,  3653, 


Prison  Labour  . 
INQUIRY  FORMS 
IRELAND 

See  also  Belfast. 

Bleaching  Industry    3611,  3638, 

Decline  of  Trade        3609,  3622, 


Paragraph 

4031,  4284,  4285. 
4286 

4289,  4290,  4299, 

4304.  4305,  4308, 
4310,  4311,  4317 

3846,  4278-4319 
4300,  4306,  4312 
4298,  4300,  4313 

4302,  4309,  4312 
4286,  4289,  4291, 

4305,  4312,  4316 
4286,  4288,  4305 

4286.  4288,  4289. 

4305,  4316 

4280,  4303,  4305 

4284,  4286,  4305 
. .   4291,  4312 

3846,  3856,  4293 

..   4302,  4309 

3879,  3880,  3887, 

4290,  4295,  4297, 

4303,  4304,  4306, 
4308,  4309,  4311 
3887,  4002,  4282, 

4285,  4287,  4290 
3856,  3871,  3945, 
4292,  4293,  4310 

..   4285.  4316 

. .  4239 

..   4299,  4307 

..   4312,  4317 

4289,  4291,  4316 

4302.  4309,  4311 

4285,  4288,  4298, 

4300,  4312,  4313 

4304,  4306,  4308 

3878,  3919,  4228, 

4283,  4307 

3874,  3941,  3943, 

4168,  4280 

3616,  3676,  3943 

3620,  3639,  3641, 

4028,  4029,  4069, 

4097,  4280,  4282 

4093,  4094,  4096, 

4191,  4280 

4070,  4112,  4115, 

4171,  4190 

3685.  3687,  3908, 

4117,  4168,  4191 

3673,  4068,  4112 

3659,  3676,  3677, 

4171,  4174,  4175 

3927,  3930,  4186 

3680.  4123,  4259 

3851.  3852,  3915 

3676,  3901.  3906 
4027,  4029,  4112. 

4167,  4171,  4175 
3677.  3941,  3942, 
3998,  3999,  4028, 
4093,  4094,  4096, 

4097,  4168 

3643,  3644.  4095 

3616,  3076.  3(197. 

3943.  4027,  4029, 

4084.  4282 

3677,  3930,  4029 
3927,  3931,  3932, 
3946,  4280,  4281 

..   3677,  3(192 

. .  3956 

3851,  4031,  4295 


3859,  3860,  3861, 

3862,  3863,  3872 

3624,  3860,  3871, 

4226,  4237 


Paragraph 
IRELAND — nm'in  »<"/ 

Kfl'ect  of  Foreign  Import  Duties  Mil,  3668, 

3669,  3698,  4134.  4244,  4245 

Employment    3639,  3689,  3690,  3693,  3830,  3851, 

3875,  4133 

Flax  Industry  ..   3610,  3611,  3615.  3617,  3653, 

3829,  3830,  3841,  3844,  3848,  3849,  3850, 

3851,  3852,  3858,  3867,  3875,  3884,  3888, 

3906.  3990,  3991,  3992,  3997,  4008,  4229 

Foreign  Competition     3624,  3025.  3080.  3681, 

3684,  4073,  4112 

Import  Duty  Suggested      . .   3865,  4301 

Linen  Industry    3608,  3(511,  3621,  3638.  3841, 

3849,  3852,  3858.  3879,  3995,  3996,  4004 

Wages  ..    ..   3623,  3862,  4032,  4034,  4245 

ITALIAN  HEMP 3684,  4077,  4083 

Rope 4016.  4087 

Twin.-   4077,  4083,  4084,  4086,  4087,  4182,  4288 

Yarn    4016 

ITALY  3649,  3837,  3944,  4012,  4015,  4081,  4139,  4335 

See  also  Continent. 

Competition  from       3687,  3940, 
4080,  4081,  4086, 
4149,  4160,  4164, 
Dumping  from  .  .         3643,  3644, 
Export  to         3639,  3836,  3880. 


Import  Duties  in  3933,  3940, 
4164,  4167,  4176, 

Import  from  3702,  3880,  3881. 
3994,  3999,  4010,  4012, 
4062,  4069,  4074,  4077, 

Jute  Industry    .  .          .  .        3649, 

Kartells  in 


4011, 
4105, 
4186, 
4065, 
3881, 
4123, 
4101, 
4188, 
3978, 
4013. 
4087, 
3651, 


4015, 
4108, 
4191, 
4088, 
4112. 
4142, 
4116, 
4189, 
3984, 
4015, 
4088, 
4270, 
4270, 


4077, 
4112, 
4270 
4090 
4114. 
4237 
4163. 
4202 
3993, 
4001, 
4090 
4271 
4271 


JAMAICA — See  also  Colonies 

JAPAN         ..          ..         3643,  3687,  3988,  4027.  4092, 

JUTE  . .          . .        3699,  3841,  3889,  3901,  3915, 

See  al=o  Raiv— .  3935,  3945,  4225, 

Employment 3610,  3899, 

Export  Duty  Suggested        3921,  3946,  4280, 
Foreign  Competition    . .       3614,  3658,  3659, 
3687,  3914,  3935.  4069,  4112, 
Foreign  Import  Duty  3686.  3698.  3937. 

Foreign  Trusts  ..          ..       4269,  4270, 

Freight  Rate 3916, 

Import  Duty  Suggested          .  .       3941,  4280, 
Sources  of  Supply        .  .        3992,  3993,  3998, 

Substitutes         3610,  3614, 

Bagging  . .          . .       3635,  3642,  3656,  3666, 

3685,  3907,  4028,  4072,  4116,  4117, 

4164,  4176,  4225, 

Carpet     . .        3608,  3651,  3652,  3673,  3687, 

3691,  3930,  4027.  4092.  4093,  4168, 

4189,  4190.  4222,  4257,  4280, 

Cloth       ..          ..        3651,3652,3081.3085, 

3907.  3908,  3912,  3940,  4028,  4113, 

4165,  4173,  4174,  4175,  417!i,  4225, 

4281, 


Cord 

Fancy  Goods 
Fibre 
Jute  Goods 


3608,  3651,  3653.  3678, 
4121,  4164,  4167.  4271, 
Export        ..       3639,  3655,  3656,  3687, 
3908,  3910,  3912,  3918.  3927,  3930, 
3946,  4112,  4115,  4167,  4170,  4171, 
Foreign  Competition  in  . .      3659,  3685, 
3982,  4069,  4103,  4164,  42(17, 
Foreign  Import  Duty      . .      3655,  3656, 
3686-7,    3907,     3908,    3930,    3937, 
4164,  4165,  4166,  4167,  4215.  42 1C,, 
Freight  Rate          ..        3656,  3694,  3911, 
Import  Duty  Suggested  .  .      4281, 

Indian         3908,  3912,  4028,  4068,  4072, 

Crowing  3616,  3942, 

Industry..         3608,  3609,3678,  3697,  3929, 

3947, 


3900 
4123 
3920, 
4281 
3908 
4281 
3660, 
4252 
4065 
4278 
3938 
4307 
3999 
3945 
3673, 
4163, 
4281 
3690, 
4188, 
4327 
3901, 
4117, 
4280, 
4305 
3999 
3653 
4175 
3901, 
4327 
3829, 
3944, 
4271 
3928, 
4270 
3666, 
4163, 
4217 
4265 
4303 
4073 
3943 
3936, 
4280 


JUTE — continued. 

Decline 


3014, 


Distribution  of 

Employment        3689,  3690, 

In  Foreign  Countries    3650, 

3686-7,  3928,  3931, 

In  India     ..    3610,  3675-6, 

3907,  3920,  3931, 

4112,  4115,  4171, 

Profit          

Linen 3666, 

Machinery 

Mills        ..        3610,  3059,  3685, 

In  Foreign  Countries 

In  India     ..        3901,  3927, 
Paddings 

Patents  

Kngs        

Sacking   3656,  3939,  4028,  4072, 

Spinning 3691, 

Twine 
Webbing 

Yarn       ..        3650,  3651,  3652, 
4027, 

Dumping 

Exports      . .       3620,  3653, 

Foreign  Competition 

Foreign  Import  Duty 

3937,  3938,  3940,  4114, 
4189,  4198,  4199,  4200, 

Import        ..       3620,  3992, 
Import  Duty  Suggested 

Indian 

Sources  of  Supply 

Substitutes 


3(173.  3919,  3920. 

3934,  3935,  4113 

. .   3605,  3607 

3900,  3935,  4069 

:i052.  3655,  3684, 
1070,  4167,  4169 

3687,  3093,  3901, 

:!9Ki.  3998,  4029, 

117.1.  4180,  4282 

3687,  3907,  3936 

3085,  4110,  4117 

. .  3901 

3690,  3927.  3929, 

1029.     .11111 

3909,  3927,  3935, 

ions.  4110,  4174 

-1027.  4(129,  4171 

..   4092,  4124 

. .  3945 

. .   3608,  3087 

JOT:!,  4175,  4176 

4(12!),  4069,  4278 

4073,  4087,  4176 

. .   4071,  4097 

3901,  3914,  4020, 

4009,  4197,  4230 

3997,  4093,  4280 

3907,  3914,  3937, 

3938,  4111,  4107 

3650,  3059,  3661, 

4027,  4092 

3620,  3685,  3686, 

4115,  4116,  4117, 

4216,  4217,  4222. 

4225,  4280 

3993,  4025,  4027, 

4028,  4069,  4093 

..  4280,  4284, 

4286,  4305 

. .   3620,  4093 

3995,  3997.  3999 

..   3620,  3902 


KARTELL              ..        3619,  3663,  3699,  3917,  3930,  3935, 

3941,  3950,  3996,  4054,  4068,  4074,  4085, 

See  also  Combinations.  4270,  4271 

KIDDERMINSTER    . .          . .          . .          . .  . .         . .     4015 

KlLLYLKAQH  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       3605 

KlNGSKETTLE  3606 

KlRKCALDY  3606 

KIRRIEMUIB  . . 3608 


LABOUR    ..         3843,  3870,  3879,  3886,  3932,  4060,  4073, 
4074,  4231,  4233,  4234,  4238,  4239,  4240. 
4247,  4248,  4251,  4252.  4204,  4270 
See     also      Child — ,      Emigration,      Fi-mule — . 
Girl — ,    Hand — ,    Hours     of — .     Orertime, 
Prison — ,  Skilled — ,  Trades  Ui 
Cheaper  Abroad  ..      3663,  3681.  3702,  3951, 

4007,  4028,  4032,  4073.  4078,  40,s:i,    i 

4090,  4100,  4191.    42.14.  42.16.  4257 
Effect  of  Foreign  Competition  on    4i::o,  42."i(i.    12.16 

Imports 4081,  4191.  4241  > 

Foreign  Import  Duty     ..      369'.i.  ::si.i. 

•rj::'.i.  -121.1 
Efficiency  ..       3691.  30!»2.  3097.  3X02. 

3935,  4002.   4<>!Mi.   413S.   -42.1O 

Emigration         ..         3692.  3693.  3!M!i.  3!I3.-..  4256 

Prices..  3632,  4092,  4094,  4171.  421(1.  4220.    I2S7 

Scarcity..        3858,  3875,  3876.  :!sss.  :',!U5.  3991, 

399s.  42;i7,  42-10.  42,14 

L\Bomi  CONDITIONS        ..       3665,  3691.  38,13.  4033.  4o,i6. 

4061.   42.10 

LABOUR— In  Belgium      ..         ..      3867,  3995,  4005,  4039, 

6.  -Xi97.  4114 


I'u-agrnph 


In  K..IVUMI  r.untriea  ..      3669,  3929,  3935,  3946, 
4004.   4066,  410S,  4241.    12 1 1 

In  Korrian  Prinons       . .        4093,  4094.  4095.  4097 
In  liuli»  '.  3014,  3610,  3076,  3931,  3932, 

3942.  3943.  4027.  1029 

In  KUx  Induatrv         ..       3851.  3807.  3x81.  :t899, 
..   :i!i:t.-,.   4021.   4220.  4227.   4230 
In  Unnn  Industry       ..       3090,  3840,  3860,  4124. 
r.'js.    J232.  423S,  424:!.  424(1,    I25O 

3070,  4032,  4130 

LADI:  'is"  4211,  4312 

3606 

,IIIKE  3007.   3915.   3995.   4054 

I..  ,     ,  3013.  3044,  3898,  3990,  4011,  42211 

LKTTH  3094.  4015 

LKVAMT       ..          ..         3019.  4112.  4120.  4104,  4271.  4278 

LIMITED  LIVHIIJTY          3941,  4062 

[01  4178,  4181,  4220,  4285 

USE  \  4023,  4198 

LINKS          ..         361)3.  3606,  3020.  304S,  3049.  3050.  3096, 
:N»|.  3S.VJ.  3!>12.  403,-,.  4153.  4220.  4227,  4295 
See  ol->  Itn-trn  -.  Cuarff — ,  Fanry — ,  Fine — . 

//•ni-i/-  .  I'illnir— ,  J'luin—,  Shirt—. 
Hliwl.iiw  in  Ireland   . .      3038,  3639,  3694,  3860, 
3862,  3863,  4030,  4296 

Dumpini;  ..         ..       4038,4046,4053,4120 

Ex|K>rt    ..        3010.  3021,  3025,  3067.  3678,  3833, 

3838,  3840,  3843,  3867,  3912.  3936,  4099, 

4112,  4120,  4122.  4147,  4148,  4150,  4155, 

4102.  422.-,.  4226,  4242,  4292,  4294 

Foreign  Competition  3024.  3037,  3057,  3658,  3850, 

3882,  4033,  4042,  4112,  4132,  4140,  4145, 

4149,  4162,  4292,  4295 

:.-ign  Import' Duty  ..     3613,  3615,  3642, 

.!(,  3699,  3834,  3839,  3847, 

.  3x59,  3881,  3902,  4118,  4119,  4120, 

"•21,  4133,  4140,  4162,  4200,  4203,  4215, 

4244,  4245 

ign  Processes         ..      3638,  3668,  3842.  3863, 
4033.  4118,  4134,  4147,  4212 
Imix.it          3024,  3833,  3870,  3880,  3881,  3972-81 
Imp.rt   I >utv  Suggested         ..     3850,3857,4289, 
4 2'."  i.  42!"5,  4302.  4303,  4308,  4309,  4318 


LINEN  SUBSTITUTES 


3610,  3014,  3022. 
3850,  3909, 


3636,  3832, 
3937,  4020, 


fnas 
LINKN  CAMBRIC 

LINEN  CLOTH 

Dntping 


3625,  3847,  3849,  3850,  3882,  4296 
. .       4135,  4143,  4242 
3892,  4056,  4101.  4306 
3691,  3880,  3897,  3901,  3912, 
4001,  4032,  4055 
3880,  4055 


KxjK.it. .  3012.  3055,  3880,  3900,  4144,  4238,  4251 
Foreign  Competition 


Foreign  Import  Duty 

I  inly  Suggested 
LINKS  COLLARS    . . 
LINEN  DAMASK 

LJSE.N  DRILL 
LM«N  DUCK 
LINEN  GOODS 


:i!io.i    4004,  4031,  4055, 
4113.  4236 

3681,  3895,  3901,  4216 
3880,  4307 

..       3027.  3843,  4035 
..       3658,3885,4052.4122,4212, 
4302,  43011,  4312 
3628,  3686,  415S.  4202,  4302 
3012.  302s.  3S92,  3896,  4059,  4300 
3i,l2.  3850,  3868,  3892,  3SH5.  31101.  41  Jo 
4145,  4213,  4215.  4322 
ill«  ••       4042,  4047,  4053,  4058 

a,  3686,  3829,  3836,  3857, 
3900.  3901,  3912,  3913,  4124,  4146,  4147^ 

4154,  4249 

Foreign  Competition  ::ii|j.  302!».  30so    3ns I 

3691,  3850,  3892.  3.V.I5,  3s:i7,  3910,  4069. 

-    1121.   41  12.   4113,   4155.   4207 

Foreign  ImjK.rt  Duty  ;.  3.S35,  3!Mxi    31)0!) 

I  Us.  4133,  4134,   4  IT,  I.  415S,  4159.   4l<i->' 

4171,  4201,  4204.  42o.-,.    12011.  4210.  4211J 

4212,  4217 

nt  Rate  ..  3694,  3877.  3910,  4265,  4"00 
Import  ..  3611,3653,3665,3837,3913,4322 
Import  Duty  Suggested  3887,  4283,  4301,  4304 

430li,  4311 

3849,  3907 

''"'  '  xl'  •""          4157,   4322 


LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  ..       3623,  3(i57. 

4133,  4205,  4208,  4209, 
LINEN  INDUSTRY  ..  3605,  3611,  3666, 

3689,  3840,  3870,  3879, 
Affected  by  Foreign  Tariffs  . . 

Condition 

Decline 3612, 

Employment    3689,  3690,  3691, 
3906, 

Expansion 
Fluctuations 

In  Foreign  Countries  . .       3664, 

3868,  3881,  3892,  4152, 

In  Ireland        3608,  3611,  3690, 


4042. 

4210, 
3667, 

3SS5. 
3099, 

4121, 

3067, 
3840, 
3908, 

3848, 
3665, 

4157, 
3692, 


4052, 
4240, 

3672. 
3S91. 

3869, 
4147. 
3866, 
3689, 

3SS2. 
4205, 
3872, 
3652, 

3094. 
4159. 

3858, 


Profit  . . 
LINEN  LININGS  . . 
LINEN  MILLS 
LINEN  PIECE  GOODS 
LINEN  SHEETINC  . . 

LINEN  SHIRTING  . . 
LINEN  TABLE  CLOTH 
LINEN  THEEAD     3607, 

LINEN  TOWELLING 
LINEN  Tow  YARN 
LINEN  WEAVING  . . 
LINEN  YARN         3605, 

See  also  Coarse- 
Bounties  . . 
Dumping 
Exports  . . 

3903, 


3612,  3688,  3689,  3849, 

3628, 

1122,  4154. 
H36,  4141. 
4038,  4042, 
i058,  413(1, 
. .   3889, 
3680,  4042. 
3854,  38.-,.-,. 
4228,  4271. 
4046,  4053, 


3909,  4033, 

3685,  4039.  4132, 

3631,  3667,  3891, 

4050, 


3648,  3649,  3650, 
4025,  4101,  4104, 


3606,  3883,  4002, 
3664,  3872,  3882, 
3995,  3996,  4007, 
-,  Fine — . 

3618,  3854, 
3854, 

3618,  3838,  3849, 
3937,  4099,  4100, 


3842, 
4129, 

4133 

4132, 
4298 

3684, 
3Si)5 

4102. 
4237 
3914 
3902 

3883, 
4250 
3873 
3868 

3843, 
4200 

3860, 
4135 
3907 
4140 
123S 
4142 

4013. 
4212 
3891 
4299 

4007, 
4285 
42oo 
3855 
4251 


4232,  4236 
3892,  3895, 
4009,  4055,  4000 


Foreign 
Foreign 
4100, 
Foreign 
Freight 
Import 

4003, 
Import 


Competition    . . 
Import  Duty 

4101,  4107,"  4193. 
Trusts 
Rate 

3613,  3618, 
3903,  3904,  3913, 

4004,  4007,  4008, 
Duty  Suggested 


Price       ..         3688,  3848, 
Sources  of  Supply 

Substitutes 
LININGS 
LISBURN 

LIVERPOOL  

LOCAL  RATE  ..  3696,  3886,  3916, 

LONDON   3626,  3628,  3637,  3694, 

4058,  4075, 

LOOMS  ..       3878,  3884,  3936, 

4061,  4090,  4121, 

Sse  Hand — . 

Cost  of  Working 

Idle    3882,  3914,  3919, 


3669, 
4194, 
3855, 

3849, 
3920, 
4009, 
3855, 
4282, 
3850, 
3852, 


3995, 
3903, 
3855, 
4105, 

4228, 

3834, 
4196, 
3903, 

3852, 
3995, 

4099, 
3856, 

4285. 

3903, 
3937, 


4079, 
3695, 

4077, 
3940, 
4140, 

3696, 
4145, 


Increased 

LOW-GRADE  GOODS 
LOW-ORADE  LINEN 


3670,  4095, 

3698,  3881,  4124, 

4153, 


4091, 
3829, 

4078, 
4002, 
4145, 

1090, 
4236, 


4126, 
4126, 
4232, 


3996,  425S 
loo.-,,  4055 

3857,  3901, 

4113,  4220. 
4238.  4251 
3618,  3005 

3855,  3357, 
4206,  *210 
3904,  3990 
3853,  3910 

3857.  3902, 

4001,  4002, 
4293,  42115 

3857,  3SS7. 
4287,  4290 
3990,  4035 

3990,  3991, 
3995,  3990 
3020,  3902 
3832.  4211 
3605,  3S01 
-M)5S.  4258 
4234.  4219 

3842,  3X43, 
4202.  4203 

40->9.  . 

4150,  4232. 

4246,  421N1 
4249,  42.-0 
-1237,  4238, 

424S,  4249 

.  .  4295 

4135,  4150 

4  42,  4143, 

4247,  4311 


MACHINE  BOYS      4019 

MACHINE-EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEFS   . .    . .  4031 

MACHINE  MADE  GOODS      3615 

MACHINERY     ..  3616,  3878-9,  3895,  3911,  3920,  4028, 

4056,  4104,  4151,  4183,  4189,  4227-8,  42 U, 

4250,  4255,  4391 


M  A  <  •!  1 1  XERY — contmtud. 
Abroad 


ParnKni|>li 


at  Home 

in  India 
Export  . . 


:{(>:>!»,  3861-2,  3871,3878, 
3893-4,  391(5,  4032,  4072,  4078-9, 
4227,  4241,  4252,  425(5,  4273 
3870,  3901,  3930,  4031,  4083, 
4091,  4229,  4249 

3677,  3932,  4028 

3677,  3692,  3930,  4078,  4132,  4232, 
4244,  4255-6 
to  Continent    ..  3944,  4225,  4231,  4236-7, 

4242,  4252 

Idle    . .    3662,  3671,  4004,  4067,  4077,  4108,  4230, 

4234,  4244,  4252,4256 

McKiNLEY  TARIFF  . .    3623,  3628,  3634,  3642,  3671-2, 

3674,  3839,  3869,  4101,  4110,  4119-20, 

4126,  4133,  4135-8,  4140,  4143,  4147, 

4149-52,  4154-5,  4157,  4176,  4178,  4186, 

4193,  4203,  4213,  4233,  4284 

MADE-UP  ARTICLES         4130,  4134,  4245 

MAIL-BAGGING 3643,  4055 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     3606 

MALT  TAX  3994 

MANCHESTER    . .   3607,  3628,  3662,  3695,  3844,  4030, 

4077,  4102,  4169 

4169,  4189 

4077,  4086,  4298,  4300 

3683,  4017,  4186 

3616,  3644,  3693,  3701,  3920-1, 
3998-9,  4016,  4085-6,  4178,  4218 
4077,  4083-4,  4182-3 
3667,  4017,  4086,  4220 
3609-10,  3678,  3687,  3846, 
3932,  3945,  4037,  4062,  4187 
3872-3 


MANCHESTER  GOODS 
MANILA  BINDER  TWINE 
MANILA  CORDAGE 
MANILA  HEMP 

MANILA  ROPE 
MANILA  YARN 
MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED  LINEN 


Import  Duty  Suggested    3856,  3864,  4292-3,  4310 


MANUFACTURING  EXPENSES 
MARQUEES 

MATS  

Import 

from  Belgium 
MATTINGS  . 


3696,  4229 
3692,  4313 
4096-7    4191-2,  4222 
4095-7 
4095-6,  4262 
4093,  4095,  4097,  4222 


M  \TTRESS     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4042 

MATTRESS  TICKINGS         . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     4058 

MAURITIUS  3616,  3949 

MEXICO 3650,  3652,  3686,  3999,  4174 

Import  Duties  in         . .       3628,  3635,  3639,  3686, 

4158,  4168-9,  4174 
3849,  3875,  4307 
. .     3995 

3997,  4074-6,  4100 
3897-8,  3916,  4001,  4021,  4050 


MIDDLEMEN 
MILL  FURNISHINGS 
MILLS  ABROAD 
Closed 

MILLS — See   Factories — ,   Spinning — . 
MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE 

MIXED  CLOTH        

MONOPOLIES 


. .  3929 
3608,  4031 
3659,  4066 


NAIL-BAGGING 4012 

NAPERY 3868 

NAPKINS 3868,  4046,  4212 

NATURAL  YARN    . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     4307 

NAVIGATION  LAWS  . .         . .         . .         . .      4170,  4264 

NETS  3682,  4285,  4316,  4318 

NEUTRAL  MARKETS — Foreign  Competition  in   3658-9,  3846, 

3935,  3939 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     4077 

NEWFOUNDLAND    . .          . .        3646,  3674,  3682,  4187,  4327 

Import  Duties  . .          . .  3645,  3682-3,  4184-6 

NEWRY 3605,  3877 

NEWTOWNARDS      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .     4209 

NEW  ZEALAND      ..  3672,  3683,  3887-8,  4186,  4331 

See  also  Colonies. 

Exports  to         . .          . .        3683,  3873,  3912,  4191 

Foreign  Competition  in  . .          . .      4159,  4172 

Hemp  from       ..          ..        3616,  3949,  3994,  3999 

Import  Duty  3624,  3683,  3873,  4186,  4330-1 

Preference          3627,  3635,  3646,  3952,  4322,  4329 

NIGERIA 3677,  3943 

NORTHAMPTON 4040 


NORWAY     K\|M»il   to 

Si'r  also  I  'mitinent. 


r  n  m  at 
383(5,  3930,  4159 


liii|Miit    ('mm 
OIL 

3837,  3980,  3987,  40«3 

t    . 

3(191    3998 

OIL  CLOTH 

3ti3« 

OIL  PAI-KII 
OILED  CLOTH 

3636,  4172 
4172 

OSNABUKGHS 

3900 

OUNCE  HESSIANS 

3608 

OUTPUT  3889,  3929,  3931,  4044-5.    to;.-,.  4084,  4189 

Relation  to  Cost  3863,  38(55,  3882,  404(i,    I".',!.  Ins:, 

OVERTIME 4074 


PADDINGS— See  also  Brown—.  ..         ..      3631,  3641 

Foreign  Competition  in  .  .       4031,  4092,  4353 

Imports  . .      3629,  4030-1,  4044,  4056,  4061,  4092 

PAPER         4013 

PAPER  MAKING  MATERIALS       ..         ..         ..         . .     4197 

PATENT  LAWS       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  4337-9 

PEASANT  LABOUR 3633,  4066 

PHILIPPINES        3616,  3693,  3920,  3949,  3993,  3998-9,  4178 

PIRACY  OF  DESIGNS        3629,  4337 

PITCHED  CLOTH    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     4172 

PITCHED  PAPER    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     4172 

PILLOW  LINEN 4201,  4206,  4309 

Import 3631,  4039-40,  4046-8 

PINAFORES  3627,  4138 

PLAIN  LINEN         . .         3867,  3873,  3875,  4153,  4245,  4302 

Import 3871,  4045,  4047,  4053 

PORTUGAL 3836-7,  4113,  4116,  4182,  4336 

See  also  Continent. 

PRICES        ..         3627,  3644,  3658,  3662,  3668,  3679,  3688, 

3885,  3889,  3907,  3920.  4037,  4048,  4050, 

4058,  4061,  4065-6,  4069,  4074,  4077,  4080, 

4086-92,    4094,    4096,    4123,    4233,    4249, 

4272,  4277,  4297,  4303,  4326,  4331 

Effect  of  Import  Duty  Suggested  . .  3626,  3846-7, 

3919,  4025,  4280,  4283-4,  4286,  4288-91, 

4293,  4297-311,  4318 

Flax    ..    ..    3615,  3835,  3848-9,  3884-5, 
3888-9,  3903,  3905,  3914-5 

Jute  Goods   ..    ..   3687,  4069,  4072,  4165, 

4171,  4189,  4280 

Linen  Goods   . .    . .   3625,  3847,  3850,  3864, 

3878-9,  3881,  3894-5,  4067,  4069,  4113, 

4120,  4127,  4238,  4243,  4246,  4248, 

4251,  4309 

Linen  Yarn   . .   3625,  3654,  3688,  3850,  3876, 
3996,  4003.  4006-8,  4035 

Twine   . .   3700-1,  3949,  3952-3,  4075,  4077-8, 

4080,  4084-6,  4088,  4090-1,  4179-80,  4182, 

4185,  4254,  4297 

Yarns   ..    3654,  3894,  3915,  3917,  4010,  4013, 
4015,  4026-7,  4044,  4050,  4270,  4-.'v: 

PRISON  LABOUR  . .    . .   3665,  3667,  3681,  3692,  4066, 

4093-6,  4191 

PRISON  MADE  GOODS       ..          ..      3633,  3677,  3692,  3697, 

4093-7,  4-j:i!i 

PRISON  MADE  GOODS  ACT   3644,  3646-7,  3692,  4093,  4096-7 

PROFITS      . .          . .        3679,  3687,  3876,  3914,  4048,  4074, 

4077,  4079,  4080,  4083,  4147,  4151,  4157, 

4273.  4284-6 

Abroad  . .  3701-2,  3953,  4067,  4076,  4086,  4090, 

4092.  117" 

Jute    ..    3687,  3907,  3936,  4069,  4171,  4189 

Linen   ..     3(512,  3642,  3679,  3687-9,  3841-2, 

3849,  3867,  3874,  3882,  3890,  3892, 

3907,  4065,  4067,  4120,  412(5  7. 

42i  >:i.  4243,  4249 

Twine   ..    ..   3662,  3700,  394s.  41177.  lo7!>. 

1177.  4179.  -IJ.V, 

PROTECTED  HOME  MARKETS      ..      3700,  3856.  3932.  :::'I7. 

4026,  4077,  4080,  4085,  41  Hi.    llv_> 

PUERTO  Rico       3672,4124,4128,4174 


RAILWAY    COVERS 
KUIWAV  RATISS  .. 


-.r,.  :tS77.  4(Hi4,  4066,  4077-8, 
4-Jii-j.  4-Ji>.->.  4-->n7.  4268 


SM  *bo  »n</A/  Ratt». 

Abroad  ..  8         '"•   '•-'•"''•'•   l-li;i-  4267 

RAILWAY  U  ........     4057 

li  \  VKVfiDUCKS  ••  ••  •*  *  * 

itiw    i  "3616,  3675-7,  392S.  3930.  4065.  4165-6 

RAW  MATERIAL          3659.  3694-5.  :tS44.  :tS78,  3907,  3943, 

I.  ii  •_•.;.  KiT'.i.  4090.  4108, 

4113.  4ll(i.  4175,  4178,  4197,  4218, 

4-_>:iO,  4262 

Cwt  ,,f    .  ..        3691,  3850,  3877,  3912,  4092 

ImiK-rt  of  3864,  3888,  3932,  4280,  4307 

Supi.lv  of          ..       3848,  3861,  3882,  3884,  3942, 

3989-99,  4022,  4065 
REAPER  BINDER  TWINE  ........     4085 

.........   4016,  4220 

REBATE       3616,  3644,  3673,  3693,  4031,  4168,  4173, 

4178,  4182 

BoggMtod  ..         ••       3673,  3683,  3693,  4217 

RECIPROCITY         ............     3864 

KMIU.I:-       -  ........     4019 

RE-BXPOBTS         3639,  3641,  3663,  3679,  4037,  4157,  4159, 

4281,  4297,  4322 
REGISTRATION  LAWS       ..........  4336-9 

RENT  .  .         .  .        3696,  3877,  3886,  4234,  4249 

RETALIATION         ..        3846,  3878,  3929,  3937,  3946,  4336 
Rm-RN  FREIGHTS          ..........     3949 

Room..  (  ASVAS  ........      3631,4253 

ROPE  3695.  3681,  3851,  4079,  4082-4,  4218-9, 

See  also  Coir—.  4220,  4251,  4280,  4317,  4326 

Dumping  of      .  .        3661,  3665,  4082,  4087,  4090 

Foreign  Competition  in          .  .      3644,  3661,  3684, 

3688,  4178-9 

;i;n   Duties  causing  Export  decline       ..    3664, 

3682,  4178,  4181 

Import  of          .  .    3644,  4069,  4074,  4079,  4081-4, 

4087-90,  4297 
Import   Duty  Suggested  on    .  .          .  .      4299,  4307 

Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties  .  .      4219,  4220 

Rons..  TWISKS   ..         ....         ..       3645,  4109,  4219 

.H  GOODS      ..........      3681,  4225 

ROUOHEBS  ............     4019 

ROVERS      ..............     4019 

-—Imports  of  .  .         .  .       3643,  4027,  4092,  4095 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Tariff  on    .  .         .  .     4222 

RUMAJCIA    ..         3639,  3659,  3910,  3931,  3933,  3935,  3940, 

See  also  Continent.  4092,  4168 

Export  decline  to        .  .       3635,  3940,  4160,  4271 

RUPEE       ..............     4168 

RUSSIA       ..         3615,  3650,  3652,  3692,  3829,  3858,  3888, 

3904-5,  3999,  4066,  4105,  4136,  4150,  4163, 

See  also  Continent.  4203,  4206,  4222,  4280 

Bounti.-M  in        ......       3618,  3854,  4254 

.ic-tition  from        ..         ..       4009,4012,4083 

Dumping  from  ......      4005,  4024 

Emigration  of  Labour  to     3692,  4231,  4244,  4252 

Kxport   Decline  to     3639,  3658,  3836,  4099,  4122, 

4123.  414-2.  4147,  4150,  4189,  4190,  4237,  4244 

Kxjxirt   of  Machinery  to         ..          ..      3692,  4242 

Freight   Rates  in          ......      4024,4259 

Import  from      .  .       3979,  3987,  3991,  4047,  4066, 

4081,  4083 

Flax  I,  3633,  3844,  3849,  3859,  3884, 

3905,  3944,  3990-3,  3997,  4008,  4022 

Hemp         ........      3993,  3999 

Linen          ..     3880-1,  3837,  4009,  4047,  4239 

Yarns  ..        3995,  4007,  4009,  401  -2 

lni|K.rt    Duties  in          ..        3fil.r>.  :!619,  4004,  4148 

Cause  Export  Decline     .  .      3617,  3624,  3658, 

3869,  3880-1,  3930,  3939,  4004,  4116, 

4118-9,  4127,  4135,  4163-4,  4167, 

4176,  4188,  4252 

Ubon  Oonditiont  in  ..       3692,  3853,  4033 

Fl«x  ......      3615,  3884 

eotod  Reduction  of  Duties        .  .      4207,  4216 
''«««•     ..........      4077,4218 

RUSSIA*  HEMP  TWINK  ........     4077,  4288 


RUSSIAN  HEMP  YARNS 
RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR 


Paragraph 

. .     4220 

3612 


SACK          3651-2,  4084,  4175 

Foreign  Duties  causing  Export  Decline     . .     3681, 

4160,  4165,  4176 

Imports  of         3677,  4084 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Tariffs  on  . .      4216,  4218 

SICKINGS 3608,3651-2,3841 

SADDLERS'  WEBBINGS      . .        3643,  3655,  3702,  4090,  4221 
SAILCLOTH  . .    3606,  3691-2,  3697,  3889,  4065,  4159, 

4214-5,  4291,  4312 
Dumping  of       ..          ..        3655,  3665,  3671,  4065 

Export  of          3658,  3686,  4159 

Foreign  Competition  in          . .      3655,  3672,  3896, 

4064,  4159 

Imports  of         4046,  4055 

SAILS  . .          . .     3634,  3658,  3997,  4063-4,  4160,  4326 

Export  of          3658,4162 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties  4214,  4218 

SALES          4061 

SAMPLES 4057 

SANITARY  LAWS 3676,  4074 

SCANDINAVIA         4116,  4163 

SCOTCH  DRY  SPUN  YABNS         3918 

SCOTLAND  ..  3606-7,  3653,  3666,  3830,  3870,  3904,  3915, 
3917,  3930,  3991,  3995-7,  4015,  4050 
Emigration  of  Labour  from  . .  4227,  4252,  3692 
Exports  from  ..  3657-8,3874,3879,4113,4124 
Flax  Growing  in  . .  . .  3884,  3888,  3889 
Flax  Mills  closed  in  . .  . .  3613,  3849,  3898, 

3903,  3919 

Foreign  Competition  in          . .      3643,  3852,  4004, 

4006,  4073,  4112 

Import 3612,  3902,  3903,  3913 

Labour  Conditions  in  .  .       3909,  3689,  4252 

Manufactures  in          3995,  3998,  4001,  4004,  4092 

SEAMING  TWINE 4219 

SECOND-HAND  BAGS       . .         . .          4174-5,  4177,  4217-8 

SEED  BAGS  4073 

SEMI-MANUFACTURED  GOODS  3620,  3849,  4116-7,  4126,  4243 
Export  of  .  .  3685.  3868,  3908,  3944,  4130 
Import  Duty  Suggested  on  3846,  3856,  3864,  4293 

SERVIA        4168 

SEWING  TWINES 3646,  4109 

SHEETINGS— Foreign  Competition  in  4039,  4061,  4249,  4253 
See  also  Bed — . 

Imports  of         3629,  3870-1 

Imports  Below  our  Cost  . .  4039,  4040,  4046-9 
Import  Duty  Suggested  on  . .  . .  4302,  4309 
Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties  on  . .  4201,  4206, 

4211,  4215 

SHIPPING 4103,  4230,  4251 

SHIPPING  COMBINATIONS  4276 

SHIPPING  RATES 3695,  4169 

SHIPPING  REGULATIONS 3656,  4268-9 

SHIRT  LINEN         3657,  4037 

SHIRTS        3626,  3832,  3842,  4211,  4312 

SHOE  LINING         3628,  4040 

SHOE  THREAD 3646,  4186 

SHOP  TWINES        3645.  3701,  4085 

SHORT  TIME          3908,  4050,  4078,  4083,  4094,  4191,  4233, 

4235,  4238,  4244,  4247-8,  4250 

Effect  on  Cost  of  Production       3691,  4228,  4230, 

4234,  4247-9,  4255,  4257 

SIDE  BOARD  CLOTH         4048,  4208 

SILK  3608,  3829 

SISAL  HEMP  3999,  4083,  4218 

SKILLED  LABOUR 3639,  4290,  4301,  4305 

Emigration  of   . .     4228,  4231-2,  4236,  4244,  4248 

SOFT  GOODS          3703,  4129,  4131 

SOUTH  AFRICA 3940,  4131,  4157,  4330-1 

See  also  Colonies. 

Exports  to         3640,  3867,  3874,  3912,  4115,  4191 

Foreign  Competition  in    3627,  3658-9,  3665,  3680, 

3684,  3912,  4064,  4122,  4138,  4160,  4182 

Preference  in     . .       3627,  3678,  3881,  3952,  4322, 

4330,  4321,  4323,  4330-1 


SOITH  AFRICAN  WAR      ..          ..        3612.  3892,  3894,  4021 
SOUTH  AMERICA    ..         3605-8,  3887,  4168-0,  4:>or,  7.  4275 

Kx port  to  3639,  3887,  4170   1 

Kxport  Decline..          ..        3635,  3642.  3907,  4147 

Foreign  Competition  in       3612,  3628,  3663,  3890, 

3908.  4068,  4112,  4145,  41  (i!) 

SPAIN          . .     3649,  3652,  3656,  3737-8,  3838,  3946,  3987, 

See  also  Continent.  4136,  4149,  4269 

Effect  of  Duties  on  Exports         3613,  3620,  3855, 

3869,  3900,  3918,  4101,  4104,  4111,  4115, 

4131,  4158,  4160,  4189 

Export  to          3836,  3901,  4142 

Export  Decline..       3621,  3902,  3937,  3938,  4116. 

4122,  4162,  4237 

Foreign  Competition  in          . .      3656,  3918,  3938, 
3943-4,  4105,  4113,  4115 

Import  Duties  in     3619,  3901,  3937-8,  4100,  4222 

Reduction  of  Tariff  in  . .  4196,  4203,  4215-6 

SPANISH  COLONIES  . .         . .         . .         . .      3649,  4335 

SPECIALITIES          ..         3912,  3930,  4077,  4104,  4112,  4123 

SPECIFIC  DUTY 3881 

SWINDLES 3830-1,  3839,  3876 

Reduction  of     ..       3830,  3840,  3849,  3860,  3876, 

3919,  4225,  4233 

SPINNEES     3830,  3917,  4010,  4012,  4014,  4019,  4022,  4227 

Combinations  of  . .          . .  3870,  4014-5,  4274 

SPINNING      3609,  3619,  3829,  3908,  3914,  4011,  4075,  4078 

SPINNING  FRAMES  3901,  '4055 

SPINNING  MILLS    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     401 1 

Closure  of  4013 

Erected  Abroad  . .          . .          . .  3737-8,  3945 

SPUN  YARN  3898,  4058,  4307 

Foreign  Competition  in        3897,  4007,  4014,  4087 

STAFFORD 3607 

STANDING  CHARGES          . .          . .        3696,  4016,  4234,  4249 
STATE  AID  ABROAD          . .       3680,  4003,  4005,  4014,  4024, 

4130,  4165 

STATISTICAL  TABLES        . .          3704-3819 

STOCKS 4077 

STRABANE 3605 

STRIKES  ABROAD 3853.  3917 

SUBSIDIES  ABROAD     3660,  3680,  4259 

SUBSTITUTES     3614,  3620,  3842,  3937,  4021,  4064,  4139 

SUGAR  BAGS    3652,  4174 

SIN  BLIND  TICKING   3632,  4058-9,  4306 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTION  3701,  4069,  4080-2,  4090,  4092,  4277 

Dumping  of   . .  3627,  3880,  3928,  4058,  4065-7, 

4080,  4086,  4088,  4092 

Export  from  Abroad  . .   3659,  3666,  3702,  3894, 
4011,  4028,  4031,  4075-7,  4084-6,  4088, 

4090,  4108 

Yarns      4001,  4004,  4006-7,  4010,  4015,  4026 
Imports  of         . .        3995,  3996,  4092,  4270,  4274 

SURTAX 3656,  4264,  4324,  4331 

SWEATING 3665,  4067 

SWEDEN— Export  Decline          . .        3936,  4125,  4159,  4182 

Import  from 3837,  3979,  4063 

SWITZERLAND         3871,  4032,  4036,  4310 

Imports  from    . .          3624,  3870-1,  3980,  4031-2, 

4036,  4041,  4046 

Technical  Education  in          . .          . .      3870,  4032 
SYNDICATES— Abroad       . .       3619,  3666,  3699,  3703,  3894, 

3917,  4012,  4025,  4113,  4274 
Methods  of        . .          . .        4007,  4010,  4014,  4018 


TABLE  CLOTHS  3626,  3885,  4040 

Imports  Below  our  Cost      4039,  4048,  4049,  4208 

TABLE   LINEN        3684,  3863,  4122,  4211 

TAILORS'  CANVAS 4067,4160,4214,4215 

TAILORS'  PADDINGS          3608,  3628,  4070 

TARPAULIN  3608,  3889,  3891,  3896,  3997,  4063,  4172-3 
Import  Duties  causing  Export  Decline  4172,  4184 
Import  Duty  Suggested  on  . .  . .  4312,  4317 
Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties  . .  4214,  4218 

TAXES         3696,  3886,  4079,  4249,  4089 

TEA-CLOTH  4042,  4206 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION    ..   3844,  3854,  3863,  3885-6,  3894, 
3897,  3911,  3933,  3945,  4046,"  4234 


Paragraph 
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Abroad    . .        3663,  3665,  3844,  :!H(i-_'.  3870,  3893, 
3928,  3945,  403-4   lor,  I 

TENT  4173,    I.'^'L' 

Sec  also  Canvas — . 

Import  Duty  Suggested  on    . .          ..      4313,  4317 

TENT  CANVAS       3631,  4253 

TENT  DUCK          3606,  3691,  4 -JIJ 

TEXTILE  TRADES  ..    3699,  3821),  3934,  4O90,  4110.  4123-4, 

4129,  4132,  4175 

THORNTON  3883 

THREAD      . .          . .         3605,  3646,  3684,  3845,  4075,  4178 

THROUGH  RATES 3694,  4261,  4267 

TICKINGS 3648,  4036,  4061-2 

See  abo  Bed — . 

Tow  4177,  4193 

Sources  of  Supply        . .          3989-9,  3993-4,  3997 
Tow  YARNS  3654,  3686,  3903,  3992-3,  3996,  4024-5, 

4105-6,  4111,  4114,  4274 

Imports  of         ..          ..       4014,  4018,  4023,  4025 

Import  Duty  Suggested  on  4284,  4289,  4291,  4316 

Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties  . .      4198,  4200 

TOWEL        . .  3606-7,  3873,  4040,  4150-1,  4197,  4213 

Export  Decline  of        4128,  4151 

Foreign  Competition  in       3632,  3657,  3868,  3875, 

4008,  4061 

In  Colonies  ..          ..       4122,  4156,  4325 

Imports  below  Cost     4039,  4040,  4042-3,  4045-9, 

4053-4 

Import  Duty  Suggested  on   ..      4302,  4309,  4311 
Reduction  of  Foreign  Duties         4201,  4206,  4211 

TOWELLING  3650,  4044,  4047,  4336-7 

TRADE  MARKS 3629,  4337 

TRADE  UNIONS 3942,  3948 

TRANSFER  WORKS  3633,  3664,  3674 

TRANSHIPMENT 4169,  4262 

TRANSPORT  RATES  ..        3867,  3916,  3944,  4066,  4078 

On  Continent 3680,  3702,  4259 

TRUCK  SYSTEM 3665,  4066 

TRUSTS       4164,  4272,  4306 

See  also  Combinations. 

TURKEY 3933,  3935,  4168 

Export  Decline  to       3940,  4271 

Foreign  Competition 3659,  3940 

TURNOVER  3689,  3842,  3849,  3936 

TWINE         3662,  3666,  3681,  3695,  3701,  3703,  3851,  3948, 
3949,  3951,  3953,  4016,  4078,  4079,  4084, 
4103,  4179,  4219,  4220,  4297,  4318 
See  also  Binder — . 

Colonial  Preference      ..         ..       3952,4110,4321 
Dumping  3655,  3661,  3700,  3703,  3948,  3949, 

4012,  4087,  4090 

Export 3645,  3951,  4184,  4339 

Foreign  Competition  at  Home  3661-3,  3701, 

3703,  3950,  3953.  4011,  4077-8,  4088-9,  4091, 

4172,  4177,  4179,  4180,  4256 

In  Colonies      3645,  3663,  3684,  3952,  4108-9, 

4179 

Foreign  Import  Duty    3664,  3666,  3683,  3700, 

3952,  3953.  4108,  4109,  4161,  4178,  4186, 

4196,  4218,  4221 

Imports  3662,  3702,  3950,  3951,  4010,  4012, 
4013,  4014,  4016,  4074,  4075,  4076,  4079, 
4080,  4081,  4082,  4084,  4088,  4089,  4090, 

42:U,  4297 

Imported  Duty  Suggested  on       3952.  4280,  4285, 

4298,  4299,  4300,  4307,  4312,  4313 

TWISTED  YARNS •  •     4272 

ULSTER     ..  ..3605-6,3875 

UNBLEACHED  LINEN  YARN 

UNDYED  JUTE  GOODS 

UNFINISHED  GOODS          . .          . .  4165,  42( 

UNION  CRASHES 4126 

UNION  DAMASKS   3637,  3650,  3881,  4052,  4140,  4145,  4212 

UNION  DOWLAS 3651,  4053-1 

UNION  DRILLS 3637.4114 

UNION  GOODS        . .    3605,  3607,  3636-7,  3668,  3670,  3885. 

4139,  4145 


.us  -*>•»/ 1  nurd. 
Dumping  »f 
i  port*  of 

Duties  on 


P»r»gr»ph 

..      3637,  4143 

27.  :ili:i7.  41.52,  4204 
ll.-ll.  .12(11.  4206, 


Import  Duty  Suggested         . .       4304,  4306,  4308 

U-K  ' 4052,  4164 

inu     ..  3637,3669-70,4126,4140,4145, 

4152,  4156 

UXIVBMRY  OOLLBOB,  DUNDKB          3945 

IJTBRBBS-  WKBBISO          ..      3651,  3655,  3665,  3702, 

I    -  \  3605-6,  3608,  3625,  3640.  3648-9,'  3681, 

3693-4,  3839,  3846,  3851,  3870,  3874, 

3887-8,  3892,  3909,  3916,  3940,  3943, 

3998,  4032,  4062,  4075,  4121,  4124,  4136, 

4146-7,  4149,  4173-5,  4178,  4232,  4236, 

4306,  4323,  4335 

,;iti.-  C..mliti(.ns  in          3839,  3862,  3872,  4145 

Competition  from         ..  3628,  3662,  3684-5.  3687, 

4040,  4075,  4077,  4123,  4140,  4143-4 

l-i  (   ,n.i .1,1  3646,  3682,  4109,  4140,  4187 

In  Colonies         3645,  3647,  3681,  4058,  4159, 

4160,  4183-4 

Dumping  from       3627,  3673,  3700,  3842-3,  4032, 
4035,  4086,  4306,  4315 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on  Exports..     3617,  3625,  3628, 

3637,  3842,  3668-9,  3839,  3845,  4133,  4143, 

Hi:.,  4147,  4149,  4151,  4153,  4155,  4160, 

4173,  4176-8 

Belfast  Trade        3637,  4127 

Coarse  Linen         . .      3628,  3642,  4124,  4126, 

4128,  4147,  4237 

Cordage      ..  3644,  4178-9,  4182,  4184-6 

Cottons       ..         ..       4103,4119,4133,4237 

Fishing  Nets         4109,  4188 

Handkerchiefs     4132,  4135,  4137,  4138,  4143, 

4241 

Jute     3673,  4121,  4129,  4165,  4188,  4190 

Linens   3630,  3669,  3869,  3874,  3881,  3909, 

4120,  4127-8,  4133,  4135,  4140,  4147, 

4157-8-9,  4162,  4243-4 

Mattings 3647,  4190,  4192 

Sail  Cloth 4161,  4162 

Scotch  Linen  Trade        . .         . .      3635,  4121 
Unions      3637,  3657,  4114,  4128,  4134,  4152, 

4156,  4251 

Yarns   3619,  3646,  3855,  4101,  4104,  4110, 

4114,  4181 

Emigration  of  Labour  to  . .         . .     3692,  3919,  4239, 

4240,  4248 
Export*  to     ..         ..        3644,  3997,  4137,  4153,  4175 

Cocoa  Matting 4191,  4193 

Flax  3610,  3829,  3830 

Handk<>r.-liii-fn       ..        3623,  3669,  4138,  4143,  4240 

.lute  goods  . .  3643,  3673,  4028,  4031,  4170,  4253 

Linens        ..        3610,  3622,  3668,  3838,  3850,  3857, 

II:;.,  7,  4142,  4146,  4153-5,  4203,  4248-9 

Lim-n  Yarn  3618,  3856,  3868 

.m|H-tition  in      ..  3670,4051,4120-1, 

4136,  4292 

from  Belgium        ..         ..       3672,  4114,  4124,  4140 
<;>n,,any      ..       3658,  3875,  3879,  4050,  4067, 

4112,  4148,  4150 

India  ..       3676,  4068,  4112,  4117 

Im|*.rt   Diitien  in      ..        3623,  3675,  3843,  4103    4136 

4137,  4141,  4144,  4150,  4154, 

.Int.    (Joods  3933,  4031,  4173 

Handkerchiefs 3843,  4137,  4242 

Linen          . .        3610,  3839,  3843,  3875,  3881,  4031, 

4136,  4137,  4148,  4151 

«•»  ..         ..       3619.3855,4101,4272 

Imports  from  ..       3621,  3642,  3656.  3885,  3978, 

3986.  3991,  :(<>'.).->,  43(il>,  4315 

Mind'-r     Twim-        3(144-;".   4(>l!i,    )H77.   4084-6. 

•KISS.  4298 

'•rs         ..          ..         3627.   3700.   3S43.   4K!r, 

'»   I'ur-k          ..  4058  9.  4071-2,   4306 

Cotton  Sailcloth    . .         . .       3634,  3997,  4065 


U.S.  A.  — continued. 

Hemp  Twine 
Jute 
Ropes 
Towels 
Loss  of  Trade  with 
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3673,  4016,  4086,  4234 
3639,  4058,  4073 
4077,  4082-3,  4088,  4298 

3868,  4032 

..       3626,  3636,  3637,  4120, 
4123,  4178,  4189 

Manufactures  in       ..     3668,3670,4031,4101,4144-5 
Collars  and  Shirts  ..          ..      3626,  3842 

Diapers 3633,  4150 

Flax  . .          . .        3650,  3652,  3909,  4173 

Handkerchiefs  3623,  4134-5,  4137,  4143, 

4240-1,  4245 

Linens       3842,  3868,  3870,  3881,  3892,  3909, 

4145,  4152,  4157,  4159,  4213 

Linen  Thread        ..          ..  3854-5,4271 

Towels        3633,  4150,  4213 

Piracy  of  Designs  by  3629,  4337 

Prices  in         3701,  3881,  4084,  4146 

Rebates  in 3616,  3644,  3673,  3949 

Re-exports  to  3639.  3641 

Shipping  Laws  in 3674,  4268 

Suggested  Reduction  of  Tariff      ..         ..     4155,  4216, 

4222,  4314 

On  Handkerchiefs  . .       4138,  4208,  4209 

Linen  Goods          3857,  4201,  4203-4-5,  4211, 

4212,  4216 

Sacks  and  Bags 4216-7-8 

Union  Goods         . .        4207,  4210,  4212.  4213 

Yams          . .          . .        4195,  4197,  4200,  4216 

Transfer  of  Industries  to   . .          . .      S669,  3829,  3843, 

3845,  4154,  4240-1 
Wages  Compared  with  U.K.         ..       3623,  3696,  4138 


WAGES       3623,  3696,  3860,  3869,  3882,  3883,  3891,  3904, 

3908,  3942,  3948,  3998,  4032,  4045,  4052, 

4056-8,  4097,  4138.  4140,  4199,  4205, 

4227,  4232,  4244,  4250,  4254 

Comparison  of 4019 

Effect  of  Foreign  Competition  on    . .     3691,  4238, 

4243 

Effect  of  Low  Foreign         3620,  3863,  3878,  4088, 
4091,  4094,  4113,  4187,  4227 

Effect  of  Proposed  Duties  on  3895,  4284,  4287-9, 

4290,  4299,  4300,  4301-4,  4309-12,  4317 

Increase  of        . .       3843,  3916,  3933,  4116,  4228, 

4243,  4246 

Loss  of  . .    3623,  3669,  3690,  4241,  4247,  4250, 

4252,  4257 

Due  to  Foreign  Competition     ..     3690,  4226, 

4234,  4235 

Due  to  Foreign  Tariffs   . .      3623,  3690,  4233, 

4239,  4244 

Proportion  of  Cost      . .      3696,  3877,  3912,  3917, 

4255,  4246 

Woman  Labour    3869,  4005,  4017,  4024,  4064, 

4087,  4098,  4228 

WAGES— Abroad  ..    3643,  3693,  3853,  3862,  3869,  3893, 

3928,  4002,  4005-6,  4009,  4018,  4020, 

4023-4,  4026,  4029,  4032,  4034,  4039, 

4043-4,  4053,  4059,  4061-3,  4066,  4074, 

4076,  4078,  4080,  4083-4,  4088,  4091, 

4094,  4107,  4282,  4287,  4289,  4303 

Austria  ..    3666,  3697,  3920,  4026,  4047,  4049, 

4051,  4085,  4144 

Belgium      ..   3697,  3834,  3887,  3897,  3942, 

3996-7,  4005,  4007,  4012,  4022,  4026,  4039, 

4042,  4045,  4047,  4049,  4051,  4082,  4087, 

4092,  4096-7,  4102,  4310 

France  . .  3697,  3996-7,  4026,  4039,  4066,  4109-11 
Germany     ..   3939,  3942,  4042,  4047,  4049, 

4051,  4144,  4292 

India 3697,  3931,  4029,  4068 

U.S.A 4134,  4245 

WAGES  IN  ROPE  AND  TWINE  TRADE  . .      4016,  4078,  4079, 

4080,  4082-5,^4256 
For  Handwork  4034,~4039 


WAGON  CANVAS 

Dumping  of 

WALL  DECORATION  CLOTHS 
WAR  OFFICE 
WATER  POWER 
WATERPROOF  CANVAS 
WATERPROOF  PACKING  MATERIALS 

WEAVING 

WEAVERS 

WEBBINGS 

See  also  Chaii — . 

Imported  from  Continent 

Prices  of 

Suggested  Duties  on    . . 
WEBS 

See  also  Belt — . 
WEIGHTS  EN  EXPORT  LISTS 
WEIGHT  DUTY  IN  U.S.A. 
WEST  INDIES 

Competition  in  Linens  in 

Linen  Exports  to 

WET  SPINNING 

WET  SPUN  YARNS 

WHEAT  SACKS 

WHEAT  LAND  FOR  FLAX 

WHITE  COTTON  HANDKERCHIEFS 

WHITE  DUCK  SUITS 

WHTTEHAVEN 

WHITE  LINEN 

WILSON  TARIFF 

WINDOW  BONDS 
WOOLLENS 
WOOLLEN  MATS 
WOMAN  LABOUR  . . 
WORKING  EXPENSES 


3875,  3891, 


Paraiirapli 
..  3000,  363(1.  4172 

..  4056,  4058 
..  3642,  3671,  4315 

..  3606,  3894 
4084 

. .  4061-2,  4071 
..  3636,  4071,  4172 

3829 

..  3869,  3917,  4227 
..  3636,  3670,  4178 

..  4090 

..   3702,  4090 

..   4283,  4313 

4098,  4134,  4137,  4177 

3878 

3881 

. .   3605,  3607,  4206 

..   3612,  3890 

3621,  3830,  3841,  3900, 

4120,  4142 

3993 

3937,  4004,  4012,  4026 

3635 

3899 

4143 

3832 

4260 

4207 

..  3643,  4188 
. .  4098,  4317 
..  3668,  4145 

4095 

4017,  4027,  4238,  4247 
3660 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 
WOVF.N  COLOURED  JUTE  GOODS 
WCIVKN  GOODS — Tariff  on 
WOVEN  HEMP  GOODS 


YARNS 


»  1'aragrapli 
4074,  4-J20,  4256 


3939 
4888 


3615,  3660,  3845,  3892,  3894,  3945,  4017,  4021, 

4024,  4080,  4140 

See  also  Coarse — ,  Coir — ,  Dryspun—,  Fine 
Linen — ,  Fine — ,  Flax — ,  Hemp — ,  Line — , 
Linen — ,  Manila — ,  Reaping — ,  Russian 
Hemp — ,  Spun — ,  Tow — . 

Dumping  ..         ..       3914,  4012,  4018,  4024 

Exports  . .        3610,  3621,  3666,  3833,  3868,  3918, 

4092,  4112-i,  4118,  4161,  4321 

Foreign  Competition     3886,  3894,  3943-3,  4017-8, 

4024    4089 

Foreign  Import  Duties        3615,  3619,  3669/3859, 

3895,  3939-40,  4106,  4112,  4215 

Freight  Rates    ..        3695,  3940,  4112,  4259,  4265 

Import    3609,  3633,  3833,  3840,  3858,  3869,  3894, 

3917,  3943,  4011,  4016,  4062,  4088-9 

From  Belgium    3887,  3892,  4011,  4013,  4022, 

4057,  4107,  42:«> 

Bohemia  ..  ..  3697,  4022,  4026 
Continent  ..  ..  4007,  4009,  4011 
France  ..  3892,  4011,  4027,  4107 

Italy 4013,  4015 

Import  Duty  Suggested    . .   3871,  3919,  4307 

Prices   ..    3625,  3696,  3870,  3915,  3917,  4011, 

4013,  4017,  4050,  4270,  4273 

Spinning  Abroad  3894,  3920,  4004-5,  4017,  4022, 

4075,  4087,  4270 
YORKSHIRE  . .  3607 


ZOLLVEREIN 


. .      3929,  3931 
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